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ERRATA 


On page 7—Column 5—under “Previous Year’—Line 6—for —2.1 read +2.1 


On page 9—Table 1—under “Manufacturing—Transportation equipment—Membership— 
for 72,300 read 71,300. 


On page 9—Table 1—footnote (+) for March 1962 read March 1963. 
On page 12—Table 3—footnote (+) for March 1962 read March 1963. 
On page 13—Table 4—footnote (+) for March 1962 read March 1963. 


On page 315—“Monthly Report on Operation of Unemployment Insurance Act—Line 1 
of subhead—for 51 read 15. 


On page 435—Column 9—opposite “synthetic textiles and silk”—for Witsereaa O13: 
On page 848--Column 1—Para. 1—Line 3—for 11,500 read 1,500. 
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AFL-CIO 
CB 
CCE 
CCG 
CLG 
CMA 
CNTU 
CO 
IAPA 
TAPES 
IBEW 
ILO 
NES 
OECD 
SIU 
UAW 


USWA 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Confederation of National Trade Unions. 

Conciliation Officer. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. 

International Association of Personnel in Employment Security. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

International Labour Organization. 

National Employment Service. 

Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
Seafarers’ International Union. 


United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, International Union. 


United Steelworkers of America. 


INDEX V 





A 


A aNpD H Express Lines LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 288; granted, 395. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Leeson, Stanley, Accident Prevention and Com- 
pensation Branch, federal Department of La- 
bour, sent to Special Commonwealth Africa 
Aid Program (SCAAP), 272. 
Statistics, IAPA (Ontario), 375. 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL See also INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION; WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION 

Chief Inspector of Factories, 
(1962). BRITAIN: 476. 
IAPA (Ontario), statistics, 375. 

Industrial fatalities. CANADA: (1963), 374. 
first and second quarters (1964), 560, 862. 
third and fourth quarters (1963), 28, 273. 

Statistics: ‘‘H—Industrial Accidents” (quarterly 
and annual feature). 


Apams, Dr. R. M., Canadian Labour Attaché, 
Belgium 
Appointment, 98. 


annual report 


AGENCE MariTIME INC. 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 988; 
representation vote, 1106. 
Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 878; rep- 
resentation vote, 1106. 
Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 878. 


Seafarers; marine engineers; 1107; with- 
drawn, 1108. 

Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 877; repre- 
sentation vote, 1105. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
licensed personnel: representation vote, 
1106. 

Mine Workers: licensed personnel: repre- 


sentation vote, 1106. 


AGING See also OLDER WORKERS 
Conference on Aging, 17th annual, University 
of Michigan, 664. 
Living accommodation for the elderly—changes 
in legislation, 1963. CANADA: 784. 
Special Committee of the Senate on Aging— 
brief, federal Department of Labour, 790. 


AGREEMENTS See COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 
AiR CANADA 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 798; granted, 876. 
Dispute: 
Machinists: C. O. appointed, 805; C. B. fully 
constituted, 990. 
Air LINE DISPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN 
Certification application: 
Cubana Airlines Limited: 129; granted, 213. 
Dispute: 
Cubana Airlines Limited: C.O. appointed, 289; 
settlement, 397. 
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AiR LINE FLIGHT ATTENDANTS’ ASSOCIATION, Ca- 
NADIAN 
Disputes: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 717. 
TransAir Limited: settlement, 289. 


Air Linge Pitots’ AssociATION, CANADIAN 
Disputes: 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 131; settlement, 575. 

Pacific Western Airlines (I.F.R. and V.F.R. 
Divisions): C.O. appointed, 40; settlement, 
ri 

Trans Air Limited: C.O. appointed, 495. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited 
(pilots and co-pilots): granted, 286. 

TransAir Limited: rejected, 988 

Arr POLLUTION 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, 20. 


AIRLINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, MARITIME 
Certification applications: 
Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited 
(operations personnel): 214; granted, 286. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Limited 
(pilots and co-pilots): 214; granted, 286. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL AND Hupson Bay RaAILWay 
COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Locomotive Engineers: granted, 127; repre- 


sentation vote, 127; rejected, 213. 
Disputes: 

Associated Non-Operating Unions: C.B. ap- 
pointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 

Railroad Trainmen: C.O. appointed, 215; 
settlement, 289. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: repre- 

sentation vote, 127; rejected, 213. 


ALITALIA AIRLINES 


Certification application: 
Automobile Workers: 878; granted, 986. 


ALLIED BUILDING SERVICE LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 396; granted, 493. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR—CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
“Automation”, address, John I. Snyder, Jr., 
President and Chairman, Board of U.S. In- 
dustries, Inc., at AFL-CIO convention, 99. 
Convention, biennial, 24. 
Maritime Trades Department, convention, 27. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
Certification application: 
Canadian Broadcasting Company: requests for 
review, 39. 
Dispute: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
appointed, 805; C.B. appointed, 990. 


C.O. 


VI INDEX 


ANNUITIES 
Annual report (1963), Annuities Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 542. 
Canadian government annuities, 
interest rates, 461. 


change in 


APARTHEID 
ILO, proposed program against, 208. 


APPRENTICESHIP 

Alta. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 810. 

CCA meeting, Apprenticeship Training Com- 
mittee, 191. 

Federal-provincial Labour Conference, proceed- 
ings, 264. 

N.B. Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act: 
tions, 862. 

Nfid. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 310, 810. 

Ont. Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 311. 

Ont. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act (1964): provisions, 859. 


Sask. Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act: regulations, 312, 412. 


regula- 


APPROPRIATION ACTS 


Older Worker Employment and Training In- 
centive Program Regulations, 52. 


ARBITRATION 


Alta. Supreme Court upholds complete freedom 
in appointing firm’s representative to arbitra- 
tion board, 807. 

B.C. Court of Appeal finding no error on face 
of arbitration award, dismisses application to 
set aside, 723. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules arbitration board 
should hear evidence on honouring of picket 
lines, 138. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules that once arbitrator has 
made his award he cannot change it sub- 
stantially, 808. 

CLC convention resolution re government em- 
ployees, 474. 

Ont. High Court holds that means to enforce 
arbitration award are available, refuses injunc- 
tion, 307. 


Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1074, 


ARGOSY CARRIERS (EASTERN) LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 1107; withdrawn, 1108. 


ASBESTOS-EASTERN TRANSPORT INC, 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 131; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 215; C.B. fully constituted, 289; 
C.B. report, 720; strike action after Board 
procedure, 718; settlement, 806. 


ASSOCIATED NON-OPERATING UNIONS 


Disputes: 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company: C.B. appointed, 289; C.B. fully 
constituted, 398; C.B. report, 576; settle- 
ment, 805. 


Canadian National Railways: C.B. appointed, 
289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; C.B. report, 
576; settlement, 805. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company: C.B. ap- 
appointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 

Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and 
Louisburg Division): C.B. appointed, 289; 
C.B. fully constituted, 398; C.B. report, 576; 
settlement, 805. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba: 
C.B. appointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 
398; C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 

Ontario Northland Railway: C.B. appointed, 
289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; C.B. re- 
port, 576; settlement, 805. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway: C.B. 
appointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES oF CJMS Rapio 
MONTREAL LIMITED 
Certification application: 
CJMS Radio Montreal: 1107. 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES OF M AND P Trans- 
PORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
M and P Transport Limited: C.O. appointed, 
1108. 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


Joint brief, federal Cabinet, 186. 


AToMic ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Canadian Labour Congress: settlement, 40. 


AUSTRALIA 
On working women, 34. 


AUTo WoRKERS 
Certification applications: 
Alitalia Airlines: 878; granted, 986. 
Charron, Marc (application for revocation): 
214; granted, 288. 
Compagnie Nationale Air France (applica- 
tion for revocation): 214; granted, 288. 
Chrysler—UAW 3-year agreement, 850. 
Dispute: 
British Overseas Airways Corporation: C.O. 
appointed, 495; settlement, 717. 


AUTOMATION 


“Automation”, address, John I. Snyder, 316 

President and Chairman, Board of U.S. In- 

dustries, Inc., at AFL-CIO convention, 99. 
CLC, views, 467. 


Continuing education—facilities for people likely 
to be affected by technological changes. 
CANADA: 870. 


Effects of technological change on collective bar- 
gaining and on role of government in labour- 
management relations—address, George S. 
Saunders, federal Department of Labour, to 
16th Dominion-Provincial Conference on coal, 
851. 











INDEX VII 


Few retraining programs successful—study of 
effects of automation. UNITED STATES: 770. 

Impact and Implications of Office Automation— 
Occasional Paper No. 1, Economics and 
Research Branch, federal Department of 
Labour, 645. 

ILO Conference on Employment Problems of 
Automation and Advanced Technology—Inter- 
national Institute for Labour Statistics, 713. 

Railway Brotherhoods commend Government 
action, 19. 

Technological Changes in the Railway Indus- 
try, Maritime Area of CNR, 1948-60, federal 
Department of Labour, 1081. 

Technological development and a “human scrap 


heap”—remarks of U.S. Secretary of Labor, 
W. Willard Wirtz, 545. 


AUTONOMY See Labour Unions 


B 


Bacon, H. W., Limitrep 
Dispute: 

Teamsters: C.O. 

pointed, 1109. 


Banks, Hat C., President, Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada 


Removal by Board of Trustees, Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions, 260. 


appointed, 882; C.B. ap- 


BARKWELL, FLOYD 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation, 1107. 
BATON BroaDCASTING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Television and Radio Artists: 39; granted, 213. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: 
settlement, 575. 
BEAUCAGE, JOS. 
Certification application: 


C.O. appointed, 131; 


Seafarers: application for revocation, 288; 

granted, 395. 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
Disputes: 

Office employees: C.O. appointed, 289; settle- 
ment, 496. 

Traffic employees: C.O. appointed, 40; settle- 
ment, 40. 


BERVEN ENTERPRISES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
716; withdrawn, 717; granted, 797; 798. 


BLINDNESS ALLOWANCES 
Statistics. CANADA: 262, 463, 770, 1054. 


BoarD OF EMPLOYEES OF JOHN KRON AND SON 
LIMITED 
Certification application: 
John Kron and Son Limited: application for 
revocation, 397; representation vote, 493. 
96425—23 





BOILERS 
B.C. Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act: 
ment, 963; regulations, 889. 
Nfid. Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act (1959): 
regulations, 141. 


amend- 


BosTON AND ROCKLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 988. 


Bray, JoHN L. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 127. 


BritisH CotumMBiA Air Lines LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
C.O. appointed, 215; settlement, 398. 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Communications Workers: 39; 
129. 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia: 798. 
Dispute: 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia: C.O. appointed, 805. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TOWBOAT OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Disputes: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc.: C.O. 
appointed, 990; C.B. appointed, 1109. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
engineer officers: C.O. appointed, 990; C.B. 
appointed, 1109. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
various companies: C.O. appointed, 990; 
C.B. appointed, 1109. 

Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 


BRITISH ECONoMIC CoUNCIL See NATIONAL Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


withdrawn, 


BRITISH OvERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Auto Workers: C.O. appointed, 495; settle- 
ment, 717. 


Broapcast EMPLOYEES AND ‘TECHNICIANS, NaA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Certification applications: 
Byers, Ian (et al.): application for revocation, 
39; representation vote, 287. 
Canadian Marconi Company: request for re- 
view, 288; granted, 396. 
Central Ontario Television Limited: 
granted, 395. 
Channel Seven Television Limited: request for 
review, 1108. 
Colonial Broadcasting Company 
VOCM): 129; granted, 213. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Corporation 
Company Limited: application for revoca- 
tion, 39; representation vote, 287; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 494. 
Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company Limited: 
granted, 127. 


288; 


(Station 
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Niagara Television Limited: withdrawn, 575. 

Rempel, Peter: request for review, 1108. 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, Lim- 
ited: 988; granted, 1105. 


Disputes: 

Baton Broadcasting Limited: C.O. appointed, 
131; settlement, 575. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: C.B. re- 
port, 290; settlement, 289. 

Canadian Marconi Company: C.O. appointed, 
495. 

CJMS Radio Montreal Limitée: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 717; C.B. appointed, 882; C.B. 
fully constituted, 990. 

Colonial Broadcasting Limited: 
pointed, 717; settlement, 805. 

Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Company 
Limited: C.O. appointed, 131. 

Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 397; C.B. appointed, 576; 
C.B. fully constituted, 717: 7G.Ba report, 
1109. 

Radio Futura Limited: C.O. appointed, 215; 
settlement, 496. 

Radio Laurentides Inc.: C.O. appointed, 717; 
settlement, 805. 

Radio Saguenay Limitée (CKRS-CKRS-TV): 
C.O. appointed, 397; Minister refused to 
appoint C.B., 1109. 

Radio Station CHRC Limitée: C.B. ap- 
pointed, 131; C.B. fully constituted, 215. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Canadian Marconi Company: 715. 


C.Q;) <ap- 


Brown, A. H., Chairman, Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board 


Appointment, 184. 


BROWN AND RyYAN LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Longshoremen: 


BUILDING INDUSTRY See CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


settlement, 40. 


BuUNTAIN BELL AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Labourers’ Protective Union: C.O. appointed, 
495; settlement, 575. 


Byers, IAN (et al.) 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: application for revoca- 
tion, 39; representation vote, 287; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 494. 


C 


CJMS Rapio MONTREAL LIMITEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 717; 
C.B. appointed, 882; C.B. fully constituted, 
990. 
CANADA LaBourR RELATIONS BoArRD 
Brown, A. H., chairman, appointment, 184. 
Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 
feature). 
Canapa Lasour (STANDARDS) CopE 
Introduced in Commons, 1058. 


Man. Court of Queen’s Bench dismisses appli- 
cation to quash Canada Labour Relations 
Board’s certification order, 885. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN See PENSIONS 


CANADA SHIPPING ACT 
Crew Accommodation Regulations, 592. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Regulations, 503. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Certification application: 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: repre- 
sentation vote, 987. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Locomotive Engineers: representation vote, 
987. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: 575; granted, 
715. 
Dispute: 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 495; C.B. appointed, 805; C.B. 
fully constituted, 882. 


CANADA STUDENTS LoANs AcT 
Regulations, 1001. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 
1963-64 edition, DBS, 261. 


CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Canadian Guards Association: C.O. appointed, 
397; settlement, 496. 
Operating Engineers: 
settlement, 576. 
Steelworkers: C.Q. appointed, 131. 


C.O. appointed, 575; 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF 
LaBour LEGISLATION 


Conference, 23rd, 947. 


CANADIAN BriTISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


National Syndicate of Employees of Alu- 
minium of Baie Comeau: 396; granted, 493. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Certification applications: 
American Newspaper Guild: request for re- 
view, 39. 
Radio and Television Employees: request for 
review, 1108. 
Theatrical Stage Employees: 716. 


Disputes: 
American Newspaper Guild: C.O. appointed, 


805; C.B. appointed, 990. 
Broadcast Employees: C.B. report, 290; settle- 


ment, 289. 
Radio and Television Employees: settlement, 
213, 


Theatrical Stage Employees: C.O. appointed, 
215; C.B. appointed, 882; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 990. 

CANADIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Briefs, federal Government, 22, 1090. 
Meeting, 35th, 1083. 

















INDEX 1X 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON THE FAMILY 
Meeting, Governor-General and Madame Vanier, 
567. 
CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
Brief, federal Government, 373. 
Government measures to encourage training, 
winter work, lauded by President, 393. 
Joint brief, federal Cabinet, 185. 
Meeting, 46th, 190. 
“Multi-Trade Bargaining and Provincial Agree- 
ments”, address, William Ladyman, IBEW, 
to CCA annual meeting, 192. 
CANADIAN DrEDGE AND Dock CoMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 


CANADIAN FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Office Employees: 128; granted, 213. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES See ANNUITIES 


CANADIAN GREAT WESTERN Express LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 715; granted, 715. 


CANADIAN GuarpDs ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited: C.O. appointed, 
397; settlement, 496. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 

ARTEC, affiliation, 644. 

Brief, federal Cabinet, 14. 

Convention, Sth, 464. 

Dispute: 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 
ment, 40. 

Goldenberg, Carl, OBE, QC, permanent impar- 
tial umpire of jurisdictional disputes, appoint- 
ment, 768. 

History, trade union movement in Canada, Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, Director, Research Depart- 
ment, 5. 

Jenoves, William, general Vice-President, death 
of, 848. 

Jodoin, Claude, President: convention address, 
468; Labour Day message, 640; New Year 
message, 1056. 

Ladyman, William, general Vice-President, 937. 
MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of Labour: 
convention address, 470; reply to brief, 18. 
Pearson, Rt. Hon. L.B., Prime Minister of 
Canada: convention address, 469; reply to 

brief, 18. 

Scotton, Clifford A., appointment, liaison officer, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Department, 
644. 

Union Label Trades Department, 4th biennial 
convention, 475. 

Urges progressive shortening of work week and 
other measures to reduce unemployment, 643. 


settle- 


CANADIAN LABOUR (STANDARDS) CODE 
Introduced in House of Commons, 1058. 


CANADIAN LAKE CARRIERS NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE 


Disputes: 

Seafarers: 23 companies: C.O. appointed, 
wigs 

Seafarers: 26 companies: C.O. appointed, 
TAH 


CANADIAN LONGYEAR LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 798; with- 
drawn, 878. 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Corporate profits, 1963, survey, 546. 
Meeting, 93rd, 551. 


CANADIAN Marconi COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Broadcast Employees: request for review, 288; 
granted, 396. 
Television and Radio Artists: 
Ss. 
Disputes: 
Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 495. 
Marconi Salaried Employees’ Association: 
C.O. appointed, 805. 
Intervener, certification application 
Broadcast Employees: granted, 715. 


574: granted, 


CANADIAN MARINE OFFICERS’ UNION 
Formation, SIU, 770. 


CANADIAN Maritime UNION 
Certification applications: 
Lakeland Tankers Limited: 715; granted, 715. 
Upper Lakes Shipping Limited: 495; granted, 
573: 
Disputes: 
Trans-Lake Shipping Limited: C.O. appointed, 
882. 
Upper Lakes Shipping 
pointed, 882. 
CANADIAN MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 
Certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc.: 988. 
Trans-World Chartering Limited: 495; granted, 
573. 
Disputes: 
B.C, Towboat Owners’ Association: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 990; C.B. appointed, 1109. 
Canadian National Railways (Borden-Cape 
Tormentine Ferry Service): C.O. appointed, 
575; settlement, 805. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc. (licensed personnel): 
representation vote, 1106. 
Harney Brothers Co. Ltd. 
nel): granted, 1105. 
La Cie de Navigation du Golfe Ltée (licensed 
personnel): granted, 986. 
Levis Shipping Limited (licensed personnel): 
granted, 1105. 
North Shipping and Transportation Limited: 
withdrawn, 988. 
North Shore Shipping Lines Limited (licensed 
personnel): granted, 986. 
Polaris Shipping Limited (licensed personnel): 
granted, 986. 


Limited: C.O. ap- 


(licensed person- 


x INDEX 
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CANADIAN NaTIOoNAL Hotets LIMITED 


Certification application: 

Operating Engineers: 
495; withdrawn, 575. 

Disputes: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 805; C.B. appointed, 1109. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 805; C.B. appointed, 1108. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Certification applications: 


Railroad Telegraphers: Telecommunications 
Department: granted, 286. 


Railroad Telegraphers: unit 
patchers and_ operators, 
granted, 286. 

Railroad Telegraphers: unit of system em- 
ployees in Canada except Newfoundland: 
granted, 286. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: Unit of em- 
ployees in various clerical and other classifi- 
cations, Newfoundland: granted, 286. 


Nova Scotian Hotel: 


of agents, dis- 
Newfoundland: 


Co-operative housing project, Toronto, Ont., 
proposed by CNR employees, 378. 
Disputes: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions: C.B. ap- 
pointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: Telecom- 
munications Department and Canadian 
National System, Division 43: C.O. ap- 


pointed, 882. 


Locomotive Engineers: Prairie and Mountain 
Regions: C.O. appointed, 575; settlement, 
576. 


Merchant Service: Borden-Cape Tormentine 
Ferry Service: C.O. appointed, 575; settle- 
ment, 805. 

Police Association: C.O. appointed, 289; set- 
tlement, 575; C.B. appointed, 882; CB. 
fully constituted, 990. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Commercial Telegraphers: agents, dispatchers 
and operators, Newfoundland: granted, 286. 


Commercial Telegraphers: Telecommunica- 
tions Department: granted, 286. 


Commercial Telegraphers: unit of system em- 
ployees in Canada except Newfoundland: 
granted, 286. 

Railroad Telegraphers: unit of employees in 
various clerical and other classifications, 
Newfoundland: granted, 286. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: unit of agents, 
dispatchers and operators, Newfoundland: 
granted, 286. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
unit of system employees in Canada except 
Newfoundland: granted, 286. 


Sleeping car porters eligible as sleeping car 
conductors or dining car stewards—merger of 
minority groups CNR, 262. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL Rai~ways Potice ASSOCIA- 
TION 
Dispute: 
Canadian National Railways: C.O. appointed, 
289; settlement, 575; C.B. appointed, 882; 
C.B. fully constituted, 990. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS See PUBLICATIONS 
CANADIAN Pacific Air Lines LimIrep 


Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: C.O. appointed, 131; settle- 
ment, 575. 


Flight Attendants: C.O. appointed, 717. 


CANADIAN Pacific RAILwAy CoMPANY 
Certification application: 

Railroad Trainmen: Sleeping and parlour car 

conductors: 129; granted, 213. 
Disputes: 

Associated Non-Operating Unions: C.B. ap- 
pointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 

Railroad Trainmen: Dining-car-service em- 
ployees: C.O. appointed, 575; settlement, 
805. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: Merchandise 
Services Department, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions: C.O. appointed, 40; settlement, 
S75. 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
S.S. Princess of Acadia: C.O. appointed, 
1108. 

Seafarers: British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service: C.O. appointed, 397; settlement, 
toe 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BoaRD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of decisions—Case Nos. 816-821, 297; 
822-823, 406. 


Termination, 371. 
CANADIAN TELEVISION AND RapIo Artists, Asso- 
CIATION OF 
Certification applications: 
Baton Broadcasting Limited, 39; granted, 213. 
Canadian Marconi Company: 574; granted, 
{her 
CANADIAN UNION OF EMPLOYEES OF VERREAULT 
NAVIGATION INc, 
Certification application: 
Verreault Navigation Inc.: 878; rejected, 988. 


CANADIAN UNION oF PuBLIc EMPLOYEES 
Certification application: 
Lakehead Harbour Commissioners: 798; rep- 
resentation vote, 876; granted, 986. 
CANADIAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
National convention, first, 461. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
National poverty, first concerted study of, 1053. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Mine Workers: Atomic Fuel Department: 
495; granted, 573. 
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CaRGILL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers: 288; 
granted, 395. 


CENTRAL MorRTGAGE AND HousING CORPORATION 
Certification application: 
Mine Workers: Domaine Etria and Pavillon 
Mercier projects: granted, 127. 
Dispute: 
Mine Workers: C.O. appointed, 289; settle- 
ment, 397. 


CENTRAL ONTARIO TELEVISION LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 288; granted, 395. 


CENTRAL TRUCK LINES 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 39; C.B. appointed, 
131; C.B. fully constituted, 216; C.B. report, 
joc setulement, “716. 


CERTIFICATION 

B.C. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
because of Labour Board’s failure to act 
judicially, 409. 

Certification and Other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board (monthly 
feature) 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench dismisses appli- 
cation to quash Canada Labour Relations 
Board’s certification order, 885. 

Ont. High Court upholds certification order on 
ground that Court has no power to review 
decision, 410. 

P.E.I. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on ground that local did not qualify as trade 
union, 1125. 


Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1073. 


CHANNEL SEVEN TELEVISION LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: 
1108. 


CHARRON, Marc (et al) 
Certification application: 
Auto Workers: application for revocation, 
214; granted, 288. 
CHAYER, ALBERT G. 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: application for revocation, 288; 
granted, 395. 
CHEVRIER, Hon. LIONEL, federal Minister of Justice 
Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 21. 


request for review, 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Chrysler—UAW 3-year agreement, 850. 


Civit ENGINEERING 
ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, 7th session, 491. 


Civit Ricguts See DiscRIMINATION 


Civit SERVICE 
N.B. Civil Service Act: amendments, 1081. 


Civi_t SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Dispute: 
National Harbours Board (Quebec Harbour 
Police): C.O. appointed, 131; settlement, 

496. 


CIVILIAN REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


CJMS Rapio MoNntTREAL 


Certification application: 
Association of Employees of CJMS Radio 
Montreal Ltd.: 1107. 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: C.O. appointed, 717; settlement, 
805. 


CoaL MINING See MINING 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Bargaining calendar (1965). CANADA: 977. 

CLC convention resolutions, 474. 

Collective action by nurses to improve salaries 
and working conditions. CANADA: 360. 
Collective bargaining. CANADA: 1963—fourth 
quarter, 118; 1964—ffirst quarter, 388; second 

quarter, 675; third quarter, 973. 

Collective Bargaining Review. 
(monthly feature) 

Duration of negotiations in 1963, 203. 

Effects of technological change on collective 
bargaining and on role of government in 
labour-management relations—address, George 
S. Saunders, federal Department of Labour, 
to 16th Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Coal, 851. 

Major settlements, first half, 1964, 674; in 1963, 
120; CANADA. 


CANADA: 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS 
Chrysler—UAW 3-year agreement, 850. 
Developments (1963). CANADA: 106. 

Kaiser Steel—USW pact broadens vacation plan 
coverage. UNITED STATES: 104, 332, 546. 

Ont. High Court holds employee may sue for 
vacation pay owed him under collective agree- 
ment, 46. 

Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1074. 

Teamsters, trucking industry, first national 
labour contract. UNITED STATES: 97. 

Union shop most popular form union security. 
UNITED STATES: 771. 

Wage increases, 1963. UNITED STATES: 207, 
408. 

Wage settlements, 
874. 


COLONIAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: 
settlement, 805. 


1964. UNITED STATES: 


129; granted, 213. 


C.O. appointed, 717; 
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COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION 
Dispute: 

Canadian National Railways: Telecommunica- 
tions Department and Canadian National 
System, Division 43: C.O. appointed, 882. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways: agents, 
patchers, and operators: granted, 286. 

Canadian National Railways: Telecommuni- 
cations Department: granted, 286. 

Canadian National Railways: unit of system 
employees in Canada except Newfoundland: 
granted, 286. 


COMMUNICATIONS WoRKERS OF AMERICA 


Certification application: 
British Columbia Telephone Company: 39; 
withdrawn, 129. 
Dispute: 
Northern Telephone Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 215; settlement, 289. 


dis- 


CoMPAGNIE NATIONALE AIR FRANCE 
Certification application: 
Auto Workers: application for revocation, 
214; granted, 288. 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION See ARBITRATION 


CONCILIATION 


Alta. Supreme Court rules members of em- 
ployers’ association are separate units for 
conciliation award, 219. 

Conciliation and Other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour (monthly feature) 


Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1074. 


CONFEDERATION OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 270. 
Godin, Jean-Noel, vice-president, 97. 


Marchand, Jean, President: Labour Day mes- 
Sage, 641; New Year message, 1056. 


Women workers and the CNTU, 1099. 


CONSOLIDATED AVIATION FUELING OF TORONTO 
LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Machinists: 214; granted, 395. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUsTRY See also House BurILpInc 
INCENTIVE PRoGRAM 

Brief to federal Minister of Labour on Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—submission by As- 
sociation of International Representatives of 
the Building and Construction Trades and the 
Canadian Construction Association, 770. 

Construction industry, labour, join in submission 
to federal Cabinet, 186. 

Construction Technician Course—joint efforts, 
Ontario General Contractors Association and 
Technological and Trades Training Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 358. 

ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, 7th session, 491. 


Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: reg- 
ulations, 1070. 


Survey, National Economic Development Coun- 
cil. BRITAIN: 358. 





CONSUMER CREDIT 
CNTU, views, 271. 


Co-OPERATIVE Housinc See HousiING 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Study indicates shorter work week no cure for 
unemployment, 100. 
CORPORATE Prorits See PRoFItTs 


Cost oF Livinc 
CNTU, views, 270 
Price Index. CANADA. UNITED STATES. 
BRITAIN: (monthly feature) 
CRONKWRIGHT TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 396; granted, 493. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 717; 882. 
CUBANA AIRLINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Air Line Dispatchers: 129; granted, 213. 
Dispute: 
Air Line Dispatchers: C.O. appointed, 289: 


settlement, 397. 
CULLEN STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Longshoremen: settlement, 40. 


CUMBERLAND RaiLway ComMPANY 
Disputes: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions: Sydney 
and Louisbourg Division: C.B. appointed, 


289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; C.B. report, 
576; settlement, 805. 


Railroad Trainmen: Sydney and Louisburg 
Division: C.B. appointed, 1109. 
Currie, R. G., Chief Conciliator, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour 
Retirement, 849, 
CusHING, Gorpon G., Assistant Deputy Minister, 
federal Department of Labour 


“Labour Standards’, remarks, Federal-Provin- 
cial Labour Conference, 267. 


D 


DENISON MINES LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Steelworkers 
report, 132. 
Steelworkers (Local 5980): settlement, 215. 


DEPRESSED AREAS 
Co-operation to wipe out “islands of poverty” 
urged, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, federal 
Minister of Labour, 936. 
DEUTERIUM OF CANADA LIMITED 
Training program, N.S. heavy water plant, 848. 
Deutscu, Dr. Jonn, Chairman, Economic Council 
of Canada 


“Planning for Progress”, address, CMA meeting, 
SOT8 


(District 6): settlement, C.B. 











INDEX XU 


DISABLED PERSONS 


CCC, views, 23. 

Handicapped businessmen successful, 196. 

ILO seminar, ‘Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled”, 277. 

National Advisory Council on the Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons, 3rd meeting, 547. 
Rehabilitation—An International Concern, 565. 
Rehabilitation and Social Work Seminar, 

sponsored by Saskatchewan Co-ordinating 
Council on Rehabilitation, 277. 
Sheltered employment, expansion. CANADA: 32. 
Vocational rehabilitation services, older disabled 
persons. CANADA: 116. 


DISABLED PERSONS ALLOWANCES 
Statistics. CANADA: 262, 463, 770, 1054. 


DISCLOSURE See PENSIONS 


DISCRIMINATION See also EQuaL Pay For EQuaL 
WoRK 

Anti-discrimination legislation (1964). 
ADA: 939, 

B.C. Fair Employment Practices Act extended 
to include discrimination against older work- 
ers, 943. 

ILO Convention on Discrimination in Employ- 
ment and Occupation—Canada proceeding to 
noes 185; approved by Canadian Parliament, 

Newfoundland—proposed legislation “An Act 
ia prpovide for Fair Employment Practices’’, 

Ontario Human Rights Commission and As- 
sociation of Professional Placement Agencies 
and Consultants sign fair practices agreement 
—Declaration of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, 643. 

Quebec Act forbids discrimination in employ- 
ment and in trade union membership, 940. 

US. Civil Rights Act (1964), provisions, 811, 
944. 

Yukon Territory Fair Practices Ordinance, pro- 
visions, 942. 


CAN- 


DoMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE ON COAL 
Effects of technological change on collective 
bargaining and on role of government in 
labour-management relations—address, George 
S. Saunders, federal Department of Labour, 
Sone 


Dymonp, Dr. W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister 

of Labour 

Co-operates with U.S. experts in preparation of 
study “Manpower Policy and Programmes in 
the United States’, 642. 

On establishment of Manpower Consultative 
Service, remarks, Federal-Provincial Labour 
Conference, 265. 


EARNINGS See WAGES AND SALARIES 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 288; rejected, 494. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement, 40. 
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EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING (1963) LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Steelworkers: linesmen: 878. 
Steelworkers: shed employees: 878. 
Dispute: 
Steelworkers: C.O. appointed, 805. 


EASTERN PROVINCIAL AIRWAYS (1963) LIMITED 
Certification applications: 
Airline Pilots, Maritime: 
nel: 214. 
Air Line Pilots, Maritime: 
pilots: 214; granted, 286. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Air Line Pilots, Canadian: pilots and co- 
pilots: granted, 286. 


operations person- 


pilots and co- 


EcoNOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Meeting, first project, 96. 
Membership, 4. 


EcoNoMIc POoLicy 

“Canada’s Investment Capital Requirements”— 
blueprint of what is ahead for Canadian 
economy, Kenneth W. Taylor, special adviser 
to Privy Council Office, address, 62nd Con- 
ference of Canadian Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, 854. 

CLC views, 472. 

Co-operation to wipe out “islands of poverty” 
urged, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, federal 
Minister of Labour, 936. 

Resources of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in the OECD Area, report, Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 


185. 
EcoNoMIC STEVEDORING CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement, 40. 
EDUCATION 
Continuing education—facilities for people 


likely to be affected by technological changes, 
and married women. CANADA: 870. 

Council on Social Work Education, meeting. 
CANADA, UNITED STATES: 277. 

Drop-out Rates in University Engineering 
Courses, Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 
3, federal Department of Labour, 29. 

OFL Education Conference, 193. 

Survey of Canadians Enrolled at American 
Universities and Colleges, 1962-63, federal 
Department of Labour, 382. 

Training Girls in Industry. BRITAIN: 1254 

University graduates, supply and demand. 
CANADA: 4, 98. 


EpWARDS TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 878; withdrawn, 1108. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND INSTALLATIONS 
Ont. Power Commission Act: Electrical Code, 


147: 
Sask. Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act: 
amendment, 963. 
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ELECTRICAL WoRrRKER, INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 


HOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
National Harbours Board, Vancouver: 396; 
withdrawn, 495, 
TransAir Limited (Dew Line Division): 878; 
rejected, 988. 


Disputes: 

Federal Electric Corporation (Dew Line 
operations in Canada): C.B. appointed, 576; 
C.B. fully constituted, 718; C.B. report, 
991; arbitrator appointed, 990. 

Radio Station CJCH Limited: C.O. appointed, 
215; settlement, 215. 

Ladyman, William, vice-president, named gen- 

eral vice-president, CLC, 937. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench dismisses ap- 
plication to quash Canada Labour Relations 

Board’s certification order, 885. 


ELEVATORS 
Man. Elevator Act: regulations, 221. 


EMERGENCY MANPOWER PLANNING See MANPOWER 
PLANNING 


EMIGRATION See IMMIGRATION—EMIGRATION 


EMPIRE FREIGHTWAYS (MIDLAND SUPERIOR) LIM- 
ITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 288; withdrawn, 397. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
withdrawn, 397. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS See LABOUR- 


MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


EMPLOYMENT See also LABOUR STANDARDS; OLDER 
WorKERS; SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 

Conference on Divisions Between Men’s and 
Women’s Work, Women’s Bureau, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 357. 

Employment and Manpower Utilization in New 
Brunswick 1950 to 1960, federal and N.B. 
Departments of Labour, 356. 

Employment of women, proposed ILO Recom- 
mendation, 686. 

Employment of young persons, proposed ILO 
Recommendation, 686. 

Employment Review: Employment and Unem- 
ployment. CANADA: (monthly feature) 

ILO Conference on Employment Problems of 
Automation and Advanced Technology—In- 
ternational Institute for Labour Statistics, 713. 

MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., federal Minister of 
Labour, address, Queen’s University, 544. 

Manpower situation, 1964. CANADA: first 
quarter, 377; second quarter, 666. 

Manpower situation, 1963. CANADA: fourth 
quarter, 108. 


Manpower situation, regional. CANADA: 110, 
379, 668. 


“Moonlighting”. Unirep SratEs: 269. 


Multiple Jobholding in Canada, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour survey, 269. 


Statistics: ‘“(C-Employment, Hours and Earnings” 
(monthly feature). ‘“D-National Employment 
Service Statistics” (monthly feature) 


University graduates, demand for. CANADA: 
98. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


ILO Convention 
Policy, 684, 690. 

ILO Preparatory Technical Conference on Em- 
ployment Policy, 210. 


ILO Recommendation Concerning Employment 
Policy, 691. 


Concerning Employment 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE See NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Kaiser Steel, United Steelworkers Employment 
Stabilizing Long-Range Sharing Plan. UNITED 
STATES: 101, 332. 


EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS See LABOUR STANDARDS 


EMPRESA CONSOLIDADA CUBANA DE AVIACION 
(ECCA) CuBANA AIRLINES See CUBANA AIR- 
LINES LIMITED 


ENGINEERING See PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 


EQuaL Pay For EquaL Work 
Equal Pay Act. UNITED STATES: 545. 


ERGONOMICS 


Definition: history of ergonomics, Dr. Ball, 
Senior Scientist, federal Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, 778. 

A. Escotr Company LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 


1107. 
FACTORIES 


Chief Inspector of Factories, annual report 
(1962). BRITAIN: 476. 


N.B. Industrial Safety Act: new regulations, 962. 


Ont. Factory, Shop and Office Building Act: 
regulations, 142. 


Ont. Industrial Safety Act (revised Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act): regulations, 
960. 


Farr EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES See DISCRIMINATION 


Fair WacEs See also Wack SCHEDULES 
CCA Views, 373 
Man. Fair Wages Act: regulations, 503. 


Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: regula- 
tions, 1070. 


N.B. Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: 
regulations, 742. 
FAMILY, CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON THE 


Meeting, Governor-General and Madame Vanier, 
567. 
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FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: C. B. appointed, 576; 
C.5,, fully «constituted, 718; C.B. report, 
991; arbitrator appointed, 990. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
Proceedings, 264. 


FEDERATION OF TELEPHONE WORKERS OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Certification application: 
British Columbia Telephone Company: 798. 
Dispute: 
British Columbia Telephone Company: C.O. 
appointed, 805. 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Labour Research Fellowships, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—ILO awards 1965, 1052. 


“Firty YEARS AGo” 


“50 Years Ago This Month: From the Labour 
Gazette 19...” (monthly feature) 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION ACT 


Prevailing Rate Employees General Regulations 
(1963), amendments, 52. 


Regulations, 888. 


FIRE 


British Columbia Fire Marshal Act: regulations, 
889. : 


Foop Propucts 


ILO Tripartite Technical Meeting, Food Prod- 
ucts and Drink Industries, 209. 


Forp, C. Ross, Director, Technical and Voca- 


tional Training Branch, federal Department 
of Labour 


Federal-Provincial Labour Conference, 264. 


Forsty, Dr. EUGENE, Director, Research Depart- 
ment, Canadian Labour Congress 


Commissioned to write history, trade union 
movement in Canada, 5. 


Francis, J.P., Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour 


Economic Outlook Conference, CMA meeting, 


address, 559. 
Industrial Relations Conference, McGill Uni- 
versity, address, 648. 


G; 
Gas 


Canada Shipping Act: Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Regulations, 503.- 


Man. Gas and Oil Burner Act: regulations, 139. 
GASPESIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers: 
495; granted, 715. 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


General assistance and other welfare legislation, 
changes in 1963. CANADA: 779. 
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GLENGARRY TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certifiation application: 
Transportation Workers: 1107. 


GOLDENBERG, CarL, OBE, QC 
CLC permanent impartial umpire of jurisdic- 
tional disputes, appointment, 768. 
GorRMLEY, J. A., LimMITEp 
Dispute: 
Labourers’ Protective Union: C.O. appointed, 
495. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
CLC convention resolutions, 474. 


GRANTS See UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 
Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1075. 


GUARANTEED INCOME See INCOME 


H 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS See DISABLED PERSONS 


HARNEY BROTHERS COMPANY, LIMITED 


Certification applications: 
Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 
granted, 1105. 
Mine Workers: 
granted, 1105. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
licensed personnel: granted, 1105. 


878; 


unlicensed personnel: 878 


HEALTH See also RADIOLOGY 
Royal Commission on Health Services, report 
(Volume 1), 658. 
HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 
(1962). BRITAIN: 476. 
ILO Convention Concerning Hygiene in Com- 
merce and Offices, text of, 685, 705. 
ILO Recommendation Concerning Hygiene in 
Commerce and Oifices, text of, 707. 
Ont. Industrial Safety Act (1964): regulations, 
1003. 
Hector BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: request for re- 
view, 215; withdrawn, 288. 
Dispute: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: C.O. appointed, 
215; settlement, 397. 


Houiways See also VACATIONS 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, provisions, 
1058. 
HOSPITALS 


Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 261. 


annual report 


Hours OF WorK 
B.C. Hours of Work Act: regulations, 503, 1001. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code, provisions, 
1058. 


CLC convention resolution, 468. 
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CLC urges progressive shortening of work week 
and other measures to reduce unemployment, 
643. 


N.B. Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act: 
regulations, 742. 


Ont. Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act: amendment, 1067. 


Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that decree 
establishing hours of work is within provin- 
cial jurisdiction, 135, 


Shorter work week no cure for unemployment 
—study, Cornell University, 100. 


Statistics: “C—Employment, Hours and Earn- 
ings” (monthly feature) 
House BuILpING INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
Activities, 846. 


Appropriation Act No. 5, 1963 (Winter House 
Building [Incentive] Program Regulations), 
309. 


Statistics. CANADA: 97, 766. 


HOovuSsSING 
CNTU, views, 271. 


Co-operative housing project, Toronto, Ont., 
proposed by CNR employees, 378. 


Statistics. UNITED STATES: 766. 


HuBERT TRANSPORT INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 127. 
HuMAN RIGHTS 
CLC convention resolutions, 474. 
HUNEAULT, J.A., Chairman, National Legislative 


Committee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods 


Labour Day message, 641. 
New Year message, 1057. 


HYGIENE See HEALTH, INDUSTRIAL 


I 


IMMIGRATION—EMIGRATION 
Emigration, professionals to United States, sta- 
tistics tabled in House of Commons, 263. 


Immigration to Canada: first quarter (1964), 
463; second quarter (1964), 771, 1053; during 
1963, 186, 644. 


INCENTIVE PROGRAMS See EMPLOYMENT STABILIZ- 
ATION; House  ButLpDING PROGRAM; OLDER 
WoRKERS 


INCOME See also Lapour INCOME 
Guaranteed income for all recommended, ad- 

dress, IAPES convention, 776. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ONTARIO 
Statistics, 375 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS See also CANADA LABOUR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


Address, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, Queen’s University, 544. 


CCA meeting, Labour Relations Committee, 191. 


CMA Industrial Relations Conference, 552. 
Certification and Conciliation (monthly feature) 
Currie, R. G., Chief Conciliator, West Coast 


office, federal Department of Labour, retire- 
ment, 849. 

Developments (1963). CANADA: 106. 

Effects of technological change on collective 
bargaining and on role of government in 
labour-management relations—address, George 
S. Saunders, federal Department of Labour, 


to 16th Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Coal, 851. 


Labour Relations and Employment Standards 
Acts (Manitoba), reviewing committee ap- 
pointed, 461. 


Labour relations legislation (1964). CANADA: 
1071. 


MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., Minister of Labour, 
address, McGill University Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference, 646. 


McGill University, Industrial Relations 
ference, 332, 646. 


National Labor Relations Board (U.S.A.), statis- 
tics (1963), 405. 


N.B. Labour Relations Act: proposed amend- 
ment, 1081. 


N.S. Trade Union Act: amendments, 1079. 
Ont. Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1080. 
Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1072. 


Con- 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY See SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


Ont. Industrial Standards Act: 
1065. 


amendments, 


INJUNCTIONS 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses injunction, rules 
taxi zones are “place of operation” subject 
to picketing, 724. 

N.S. Supreme Court continues interim injunc- 
tion against the anticipated picketing of a 
grain ship, 305. 

Ont. High Court grants injunction against 
picketing by wildcat strikers and others aware 
of order, 502. 

Ont. High Court holds that means to enforce 
arbitration award are available, refuses in- 
junction, 307. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
CLC, views, 16. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL IN 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Guaranteed income for all recommended, ad- 
dress, 51st. annual convention, 776. 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Meagher, Miss Margaret, Canadian Ambassador 
to Austria, elected chairman, Board of 
Governors, 938. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Admission of Uganda, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Kenya and Laos, to membership, 211. 


| Conference on Employment Problems of Auto- 
mation and Advanced Technology—Interna- 
| tional Institute for Labour Statistics, 713. 


Conventions concerning: 

Benefits in Case of Employment Injury, text 
of, 685, 697. 

Discrimination in respect of Employment and 
Occupation (Convention 111) approved by 
Canadian Parliament, 939. 

Employment Policy, text of, 684, 690. 

Hygiene in Commerce and Offices, text of, 
685, 705. 

Discrimination in Employment and Occupa- 
tion—Canada proceeding to ratify, 185. 
General Conference—Session, 47th: remarks, 
John Mainwaring, Government delegate, head 

of Canadian delegation, 210. 

General Conference—Session, 48th: Canadian 

delegation, etc., 572, 684. 

Governing Body—Session, 158th, 208. 

Governing Body—Session, 159th, 712. 

Industrial Committees—Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 7th session, 

491. 

International Labour Conference report, Women 

Workers in a Changing World, 387, 490. 

Labour Research Fellowships, federal Depart- 

ment of Labour—ILO awards 1965, 1052. 

Mainwaring, A.J.L., Director, International 

Labour Affairs Branch (formerly ILO Branch) 

federal Department of Labour, appointment, 

98. 

Preparatory Technical Conference on Employ- 

ment Policy, 210. 

Publications on industrial radiation, 963. 
“Ratification of ILO Conventions”, proceedings, 
Federal-Provincial Labour Conference, 268. 

Recommendations concerning: 

Benefits in Case of Employment Injury, text 
of, 704. 

Employment Policy, text of, 691. 

Hygiene in Commerce and Offices, text of, 
707. 

South Africa withdraws, voluntary and unilateral 

secession, 284. 

Sponsors seminar, “‘Vocational Rehabilitation of 

the Disabled”, 277. 

Tripartite Technical Meeting, 

and Drink Industries, 209. 


U.S. National Association of Manufacturers 
will not resume ILO participation, 211. 


World labour situation, report (1963), 107. 


Food Products 


IsLAND AIRLINES LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
1107. 


IsLAND RADIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Theatrical Stage Employees: 
1105; 


988; granted, 


XVII 
JOB TRAINING See TRAINING 
JODOIN, CLAUDE, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 


CLC convention address, 468. 
Labour Day message, 640. 
New Year message, 1056. 


JOHNSTONE SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 878; representation vote, 987; re- 
jected, 1106. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 
CLC constitution amended, 465. 


Goldenberg, Carl, OBE, QC, appointed per- 
manent impartial umpire of jurisdictional dis- 
putes, by CLC, 768. 


1K 


KAISER STEEL CORPORATION 
Employment Stabilizing Long-Range 
Plan—Kaiser Steel, 
UNITED STATES: 
first year, 546. 


Vacation plan coverage broadened. UNITED 
STATES: 104. 


Sharing 
United Steelworkers. 
101, 332; joint report, 


KEARNS TRANSPORT EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 


Kearns Transport Limited: 798; withdrawn, 
878. 


KEARNS TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Kearns Transport Employees Association: 798; 
withdrawn, 878. . 


KENNEDY, JOHN F., President of the United States 
AFL-CIO convention, address, 25. 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO 
LIMITED 


BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: application for revoca- 


tion, 39; representation vote, 287; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 494, 


Dispute: 


Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 131. 


KiTIMAT WHARVES LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Steelworkers: 127; withdrawn, 215. 


JOHN KRON AND SON LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Board of Employers: application for revoca- 
tion, 397; representation vote, 493; applica- 
tion for revocation granted, 573. 
Teamsters: application for revocation: 397; 


representation vote, 493; application for re- 
vocation granted, 573. 
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L 


La COMPAGNIE DE NAVIGATION DU GOLFE LTEE 


Certification application: 


Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 799; 
granted, 986. 
Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 799; 


representation vote, 986; granted, 1105. 
Seafarers: 878; rejected, 988. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
granted, 986. 
Mine Workers: rejected, 988. 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 
tion vote, 986; granted, 1105. 


representa- 


La COOPERATIVE DE TRANSPORT MARITIME AND 
AERIEN (CTMA) 
Certification application: 
Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 1107. 
Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 1107. 


L’ASSOCIATION NATIONALE DES EMPLOYES' ET 
TECHNICIENS EN RADIODIFFUSION 


Dispute: 
La Television de Quebec (Canada) Ltée: C.O. 
appointed, 495; settlement, 575. 


La TELEVISION DE QuéBEC (CANADA) LT£E 


Dispute: 
L’Association Nationale des Employés et 
Techniciens en Radiodiffusion: C.O. ap- 


pointed, 495; settlement, 575. 


LAaBour ATTACHES 
Adams, Dr. R.M., Canadian Labour Attaché, 
Brussels, Belgium, appointment, 98. 


Mainwaring, A.J.L., former Canadian Labour 
Attaché, Belgium returns, appointed Director, 
International Labour Affairs Branch, federal 
Department of Labour, 98. 


Laspour CopE See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Lasour CONDITIONS See also WAGE SCHEDULES 


Labour market developments (1963). CAN- 
ADA: 105, 106. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1963, 
187. 


Lasour Day 


Labour Day message, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
638. 


Labour Day message, labour leaders, 640. 


Lapour, DEPARTMENT OF See also OBITUARIES: 
PUBLICATIONS 

Brief, Special Committee of the Senate on 
Aging, 790. 

Conference on Divisions Between Men’s and 
Women’s Work—sponsored by Women’s 
Bureau, federal Department of Labour, 357. 

“Department of Labour Today” (monthly 
feature) 

Labour Research Fellowships, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—ILO awards (1965) 1052. 


“Management Accounting” course, Small Busi- 
ness Management Training Division, federal 
Departments of Labour, and Trade and Com- 
merce, 358. 

Manpower Consultative Service—Director, three 
key members, appointed, 460. 

National Employment Service—transfer of ad- 
ministration to Department of Labour imple- 
ments recommendation of Gill Committee of 
Inquiry, 258. 

“Purchasing for Small Manufacturers”, five- 
session course, Small Business Management 
Training Division, 184. 

LaBourR DEPARTMENT—UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


Activities (1964-65). CANADA: 934. 


Lasour DISPUTES 
Five operating railway unions and 200 railroads, 
agreement. UNITED STATES: 462. 
LaBour Force 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1931 to 1961, 
federal Department of Labour, 4. 
Statistics: ‘““A-Labour Force” (monthly feature) 
Women in the labour force in 1963. CANADA: 
279. 
LaBouR GAZETTE 


“50 Years Ago This Month: From the Labour 
Gazette 19...” (monthly feature) 


LaBouR INCOME 
Statistics: ‘“B—Labour Income” (monthly fea- 
ture) 
Lasour Laws AND REGULATIONS 
Alta. Labour Act: amendments, 1068, 1076. 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code, introduced 
in Commons, 1058. 

Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation, 23rd Conference, 947. 
Labour relations legislation ( 1964). CANADA: 

1071. 
Labour standards legislation planned. CANADA: 
96. 


Provincial labour bills, progress report. CAN- 
ADA: 261. 


Provincial labour standards legislation (1964). 
CANADA: 1064. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 
(monthly feature) 


LaBour-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 


Labour-management committees, activities. 
CANADA: 2. 
“Labour-Management Co-operation”, proceed- 


ings, Federal-Provincial Labour Conference, 
268. 


LABoUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

CCC, views, 23. 

Effects of technological change on collective 
bargaining and on role of government in 
labour-management relations—address, George 
S. Saunders, federal Department of Labour, 
to 16th Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Coal,’ 851; 


N.S. Labour-Management Study Conference, 
194. 
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LaBoUR MARKET 
Developments (1963). CANADA: 105. 
LaBouR ORGANIZATION 
Bibliography on labour organization, Library, 
federal Department of Labour, 1139. 


LaBouR RELATIONS See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
LEGAL DECISIONS 


LABOUR RESEARCH 


Labour Research Fellowships, federal Depart- 

ment of Labour—ILO awards (1965), 1052. 
LABOUR STANDARDS 

Adoption of new inter-labour standards, 684. 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code, introduced 
in Commons, 1058. 

Labour standards legislation planned. CANADA: 
96. 

“Tabour Standards’, remarks, Gordon G. Cush- 
ing, assistant federal Deputy Minister of La- 


bour, Federal-Provincial Labour Conference, 
267. 


N.B. Minimum Employment Standards Act: 
regulations, 1064. 
Provincial Labour Standards, 1963 edition, 


federal Department of Labour, 359. 


Review, Labour Relations and Employment 
Standards Acts (Manitoba), committee ap- 
pointed, 461. 


Lasour UNIons See also OBITUARIES 

Autonomy of CLC re Canadian members of 
international unions, 467. 

Banks, Hal C., removal as President, Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada, 260. 

CLC, brief, federal Cabinet, 14. 

CLC convention (Sth), 464. 

Canadian Marine Officers’ Union—SIU, forma- 
tion, 770. 

Canadian unionist reports on Britain today, 
1091. 

Collective action by nurses to improve salaries 
and working conditions. CANADA: 360. 

CNTU, brief to federal Cabinet, 270. 

CNTU, vice-president Jean-Noel Godin ap- 
pointed, 97. 

History of trade union movement—CLC contri- 
bution to Centenary of Confederation—to be 


written by |Dr. Eugene Forsey, Research 
Department, 5. 

Maritime Transportation Unions, Board of 
Trustees: 


ban unions’ defamatory statements, call man- 
agement meeting, 5. 

to establish advisory council of seamen, 195. 
Membership (1964). BRITAIN: 967. 
Membership (1964). CANADA: 769. 
Membership (1963). CANADA: 8. 
Membership (1962). UNITED STATES: 545. 
N.S. Trade Union Act: amendments, 1079. 
Railway Brotherhoods, brief to federal Cabinet, 

18. 
Sleeping car porters eligible as sleeping car con- 

ductors or dining car stewards—merger of 


minority groups, Canadian National Railways, 
262; 


Turner, Charles, President, Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada, appointment, 260. 


Union shop most popular form union security. 
UNITED STATES: 771. 


LABOURERS’ PROTECTIVE UNION 
Disputes: 
Buntain Bell and Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 495; settlement, 575. 
Gormley, J.A., Limited: C.O. appointed, 495. 


LAKEHEAD FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters (Saul Ste. Marie Terminal): 716; 
withdrawn, 717. 


LAKEHEAD HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


Certification application: 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: 798; 
representation vote, 876; granted, 986. 


LAKELAND TANKERS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Canadian Maritime Union: 715; granted, 715. 


Le SynpdIcAT NATIONAL Des D&BARDEURS DE LA 
Bare Des Ha! Ha! Inc. 
Dispute: 
Saguenay Terminals Limited: C.O. appointed, 


Le SyNpIcAT NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES SALARIES 
DE SAGUENAY TERMINALS LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Saguenay Terminals Limited: C.O. appointed, 
882. 


LEAMINGTON TRANSPORT (WESTERN) LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 805. 


LEGAL DECISIONS 


Alta. Supreme Court— 


Rules members of employers’ association are 
separate units for conciliation award, 219. 

Rules that picketing that interferes with con- 
tractual relations is unlawful, 997. 

Upholds complete freedom in appointing firm’s 
representative to arbitration board, 807. 


B.C. Court of Appeal— 


Finding no error on face of arbitration 
award dismisses application to set aside, 723. 

Rules picketing on private land of a shopping 
centre is lawful, not a nuisance, 303. 


B.C. Supreme Court— 


Quashes certification order because of Labour 
Board’s failure to act judicially, 409. 
Quashes Labour Relations Board’s orders on 
the ground of denial of natural justice, 499. 
Refuses injunction, rules taxi zones are “place 
of operation” subject to picketing, 724. 
Remits award to arbitration board on ground 
of error on the face of the record, 590. 
Rules arbitration board should hear evidence 
on honouring of picket lines, 138. 
Rules Company and its employees equally 
liable for breaches of court injunction, 589. 
Rules that once arbitrator has made his 
award he cannot change it substantially, 
808. 
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Rules that the picketing of trucks making de- 
liveries to customers is illegal, 136. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour (monthly 
feature) 


Man. Court of Queen’s Bench— 
Dismisses application to quash Canada Labour 
Relations Board’s certification order, 885. 
Refuses union application for mandamus to 
compel board to hear dispute on merits, 217. 


N.S. Supreme Court continues interim injunc- 
tion against the anticipated picketing of a 
grain ship, 305. 


Ont. High Court— 

Enjoins uncertified union’s peaceful picketing 
in disregard of Act’s procedure, 51. 

Grants injunction against picketing by wild- 
cat strikers and others aware of order, 
502. 

Holds employee may sue for vacation pay 
owed him under collective agreement, 46. 

Holds that means to enforce arbitration 
award are available, refuses injunction, 307. 

On ground of reasonable likelihood of bias, 
bars Labour Relations Board member, 48. 

Rules Labour Relations Board has power to 
decide objections to its jurisdiction, 501. 

Rules police commission’s mechanics and 
helpers covered by Labour Relations Act, 
1124; 

Rules that tips given to a waitress are part 
of wages under Minimum Wage Act, 48. 

Upholds certification order on ground that 
Court has no power to review decision, 
410. 

Upholds power of Disputes Commission to 
award work to union not on project, 220. 

P.E.I. Supreme Court quashes certification order 
on ground that local did not qualify as trade 
union. Li2o- 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that decree 
establishing hours of work is within provin- 
cial jurisdiction, 135. 

Que. Superior Court rules Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions Trustees Act to be con- 
stitutionally valid, 998. 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench rules picketing 
on unleased portions of shopping centre may 
be restrained by owner, 218. 


Supreme Court of Canada— 

Rules municipal by-law covering Sunday clos- 
ing not in conflict with federal law, 301: 

Rules that Labour Relations Board has no 
power to reinstate managerial employee, 
588. 

Upholds validity of B.C. law banning use of 
union dues for political purposes, 41. 


LEvis SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 878; 
granted, 1105. 
Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 878; 


granted, 1105. 
Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: granted, 
BLOS: 


LIBRARIES 
“Publications Recently Received in Department 
of Labour Library”, CANADA: (monthly 


feature) 


Liguip Carco LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: 495; representation vote, 573; 
granted, 715; application for revocation, 
1107. 


Intervener, certification application: 
W. A. Presswood: representation vote, 573; 
granted, 715. 


Loans See STUDENTS 


LocoMOoTIVE ENGINEERS, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification applications: 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company: granted, 127; rejected, 213. 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway: 
granted, 715. 
Dispute: 
Canadian National Railways (Prairie and 
Mountain Regions): C.O, appointed, 575; 
settlement, 576. 


Intervener, certification applications: 


574; 


Canada Southern Railway: representation 
vote, 987. 

Michigan Central Railroad: representation 
vote, 987. 

New York Central Railroad: representation 
vote, 987. 

Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway: rejected, 
Wf ks 

LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHER- 
HOOD OF 
Certification applications: 

Canada Southern Railway: representation 

vote, 987. 


Michigan Central Railroad Company, New 
York Central Railroad Company (lessee) : 
878. 

New York Central Railroad Company: 396; 
withdrawn, 495. 

Intervener, certification application: 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 

Company: representation vote, 127; rejected, 


oA 
LONG-RANGE SHARING PLAN 
Employment Stabilizing Long-Range Sharing 


Plan—Kaiser Steel, United Steelworkers. 
UNITED STATES: 101, 332, 546. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
INTERNATIONAL 
Certification applications: 
National Harbours Board (Vancouver): 288; 
withdrawn, 717. 

Western Stevedoring Company Limited: EW Ae 
rejected, 876; reasons for judgment, 879. 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited: 

575; rejected, 876; reasons for judgment, 
879. 
Disputes: 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 495; settlement, 717. 
Yorke and Son Limited, F.M.: C.O. appointed, 
495; settlement, 575. 
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. LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL 


Certification applications. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
(Local 1842 and Local 1869): 288; rejected, 
494, 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: Local 
273: application under Section 19, 39. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: Local 
1657: rejected, 127; reasons for judgment, 


129. 
Summerhayes Industrial and Wood Products 
Limited. 1107. 


Waterman’s Service (Scott) Limited: 1107. 


Disputes: 

Brown and Ryan Limited: settlement, 40. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: settle- 
ment, 40. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 
settlement, 40. 

Economic Stevedoring Corporation: settlement, 
40. 

J. C. Malone and Company (1959) Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 397. 

National Harbours Board (Port of Halifax): 
C.O. appointed, 495; settlement, 575. 

Pittston Stevedoring Corporation of Canada 
Limited: settlement, 40. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc.: settle- 
ment, 215: 


Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 397. 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners (Local 
1842): settlement, 131. 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners (Local 


1869): settlement, 40. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION 
Dispute: 
Newfoundland Employers Association Lim- 
ited: C.O. appointed, 215; C.B. appointed, 
289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; C.B. report, 
398; strike action, 496; Industrial Inquiry 
Commission appointed, 718; report of Com- 
mission, 1111. 
LOTTERIES 


Railway Brotherhoods, views, legal lotteries, 20. 


M 


M AND P TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 

Association of Employees of M and P Trans- 
port Limited: C.O. appointed, 1108. 
McDonaLp, Davwp, International President, United 

Steelworkers of America 

Policy conference, message, 476. 

MacEacHEn, Hon. ALLAN J., federal Minister of 

Labour 

Attends 48th Conference, ILO, 572. 

CLC brief, reply, 18. 

CLC convention address, 470. 

CNTU brief, reply, 272. 


Comments, statements, etc.— 


Conference, Queen’s University, 544. 

Federal-Provincial Labour Conference, 264. 

Federal-Provincial Conference on Mental 
Retardation, 1097. 

International Labour Conference, 48th Ses- 
sion, 687. 

Introduces Bill C-126, Canada Labour (Stand- 
ards) Code, 1058. 

Introduces resolution approving ILO Con- 
vention Respecting Discrimination, 939; 
reviews measures already taken to outlaw 
discrimination, 939-40. 

Labour Day message, 638. 

Labour standards legislation planned, 96. 

McGill University, Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, 646. 

New Year message, 1055. 

Older Workers Employment 
Incentive Program, 33. 


On establishment of Manpower Consultative 
Service, 460. 

Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 21. 

Removal of Hal C. Banks, president, SIU, and 
appointment of Charles Turner as president, 
260. 

Urges co-operation, 
poverty’, 936, 


and Training 


wipe out “islands. of 


McGiILL UNIversiry See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


MACHINISTS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


Certification applications: 

Air Canada (printing bureau): 798; granted, 
876. 

Allied Building Service Limited: 396; granted, 
493, 

Consolidated Aviation Fuelling of Toronto 
Limited: 214; granted, 395. 

Pacific Inland Express Limited: 1107. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 1107. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (mechanical department—heat- 
ing plant): 799; granted, 876. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company (tool crib attendants): 799; 
granted, 876. 


Disputes: 
Air Canada: C.O. appointed, 805; C.B. fully 
constituted, 990. 
Quebecair, Inc.: C.O. appointed, 805; C.B. 


appointed, 1109; C.B. fully constituted, 
1109. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines: settlement, 132; 


C.B. report, 134. 
TransAir Limited: C.O. appointed, 


Intervener, certification applications: 

Quebecair, Inc. (hostesses and flight agents): 
representation vote, 213. 

Quebecair, Inc. (traffic, 
office departments): 
213; rejected, 395. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills 
395. 


1108. 


maintenance, and 
representation vote, 


Limited: rejected, 
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McILRAITH, HON. GeEorGE J., Minister of Trans- 
port 


Railway Brotherhoods brief, reply, 21. 


McLureE TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Mine Workers: dispute lapsed, 991. 


McNAMARA MARINE LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 


MAHONEY, WILLIAM, National Director, United 


Steelworkers of America 
Policy conference, report, 475. 


MAINWARING, A. J. L., Director, International 
Labour Affairs Branch, federal Department of 
Labour 


Appointment, 98. 


J. C. MALONE AND CoMPANY (1959) LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Longshoremen: C.O. appointed, 397. 


MANAGEMENT 


Arts of Management conference. 
665. 


MANPOWER 


Dymond, W. R., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour—addresses first national convention 
Canadian Vocational Association, 461; co- 
operates with U.S. experts in preparation of 
study “Manpower Policy and Programmes in 
the United States”, 642. 


Employment and Manpower Utilization in New 
Brunswick 1950 to 1960, report, federal and 
N.B. Departments of Labour, 356. 

Manpower situation. CANADA: 

1964, first quarter, 377; second quarter, 666. 
1963, fourth quarter, 108. 
Regional, 110, 379, 668. 

Manpower Studies No. 1—The Pattern of the 
Future—first report, Minister of Labour’s 
Manpower Research Unit. UNITED KING- 
DOM: 806. 


OECD, Manpower and Social Affairs Com- 
mittee report ‘Manpower Policy and Pro- 
grammes in the United States”, recommenda- 
tions, etc., 642. 


Working life of U.S. males, 959. 


MANPOWER CONSULTATIVE SERVICE 


Manpower Consultative Service, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—Director, 3 key members, 
appointed, 460. 


Proceedings, Federal-Provincial Labour Con- 
ference, 265. 


CANADA: 


MANPOWER PLANNING 


“Emergency Manpower Planning”, proceedings, 
Federal-Provincial Conference, 268. 


MANUFACTURING 


Corporate profits in 1963, survey, CMA, 546. 
“Purchasing for Small Manufacturers’, five- 


session course, federal Department of Labour, 
184. 


MAPLE LEAF BROADCASTING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: granted, 127. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 397; 
C.B. appointed, 576; C.B. fully constituted, 
717; C.B. report, 1109. 


Mapie Lear Miris LImitep 


Certification applications: | 
National Syndicate of Employees of Maple 
Leaf Mills Limited: 129; rejected, 288. 


Packinghouse Workers (Local 511): 495; 
withdrawn, 575. 
Packinghouse Workers (Local 1145): 574; 


granted, 715. 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: 129; rejected, 
288. 
Dispute: 
Packinghouse Workers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 
Intervener, certification applications: 

National Syndicate of the Employees of 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited (CNTU): re- 
jected, 288. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: rejected, 288. 


MARCHAND, JEAN, President, 
National Trade Unions 


Labour Day message, 641. 
New Year message, 1056. 


Confederation of 


MARCONI SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 
Dispute: 
Canadian Marconi Company: C.O. appointed, 
805. 
MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 
MARITIME TRANSPORTATION UNIONS 


Banks, Hal C., removal from presidency, Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada, 260. 


Board of Trustees—ban unions’ defamatory 
statements, call management meeting, 5; to 
establish advisory council of seamen, 195. 


Maritime trusteeship and SIU—CLC views, 464; 
convention resolutions, 465. 
MARITIME TRANSPORTATION UNIONS TRUSTEES ACT 
Que. Superior Court rules Act to be con- 
stitutionally valid, 998. 
MARTEL Express LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 39; rejected, 213. 
MEAGHER, Miss MarGaRrET, Canadian Ambassador 
to Austria 
Chairman, Board of Governors, International 
Atomic Energy Agency, 938. 
MEANY, GEORGE, President, American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Convention address, 24. 


METAL WorKING 


Metal Working Occupations, No. 8, Canadian 
Occupations Series, federal Department of 
Labour, 1053. 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 


Cerification application: 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (New 
York Central Railroad Company, Lessee): 
878; representation vote, 987. 

Intervener, certification application: 


Locomotive Engineers: representation vote, 
987. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY OF MANITOBA 


Dispute: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions: C.B. 
appointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 


MILLAR AND BROWN LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Office Employees: 1107. 


MILLARD, CHARLES H., Trustee, Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions 


Remarks, policy conference, USWA, 476. 


Mine, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, INTER- 

NATIONAL UNION OF 

Certification application: 

Canadian Longyear Limited: 798; withdrawn, 

878. 
Disputes: 

National Harbours Board (Port Colborne 
Grain Elevator): C.O. appointed, 215; set- 
lement, 398. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 717; settlement, 805. 


MINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


Certification applications: 

Agence Maritime Inc. (licensed personnel): 
878. 

Agence Maritime Inc. (unlicensed personnel): 
878. 

Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 
(Atomic Fuel Department): 495; granted, 
573. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(Domaine Etria and Pavillon Mercier 
Projects): granted, 127. 

Harney Brothers Company Limited (licensed 
personnel): 878. 

Harney Brothers Company Limited (unlicensed 
personnel): 878. 

La Compagnie de Navigation du Golfe 
(licensed personnel): 799; granted, 986. 
La Compagnie de Navigation du Golfe (un- 
licensed personnel): 799; representation vote, 

986; granted, 1105. 

La Coopérative de Transport Maritime and 
Aérien (CTMA) (licensed personnel): 1107. 

La Coopérative de Transport Maritime and 
Aérien (CTMA) (unlicensed personnel): 
1107. 

Levis Shipping Limited (licensed personnel): 
878; granted, 1105. 

Levis Shipping Limited (unlicensed person- 
nel): 878; granted, 1105. 

North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(licensed personnel): 799; withdrawn, 988. 





North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(unlicensed personnel): 799; withdrawn, 
988. 

North Shipping Lines Limited (licensed per- 
sonnel): 799. 

North Shore Shipping Lines (unlicensed per- 
sonnel): 799; granted, 986. 

Orleans Navigation Inc. (licensed personnel): 
878; withdrawn, 988; rejected, 1106. 

Orleans Navigation Inc. (unlicensed person- 
nel): 878; withdrawn, 988; rejected, 1106. 

Orleans Navigation Inc. (licensed personnel) 
(new application): 988. 

Orleans Navigation Inc. (unlicensed person- 
nel) (new application): 988. 

Polaris Shipping Limited (licensed personnel) : 
799; granted, 986. 

Polaris Shipping Limited (unlicensed person- 
nel): 799; representation vote, 986. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 128; rep- 
resentation vote, 286; granted, 395. 

Disputes: 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
C.O. appointed, 289; settlement, 397. 

McLure Transport Limited: dispute lapsed, 
991. 


Intervener, certification applications: 

Agence Maritime Inc. (licensed personnel): 
representation vote, 1106. 

La Cie de Navigation du Golfe Ltée: re- 
jected, 988. 

North Shipping and Transportation Limited: 
representation vote, 1105. 

Orleans Navigation Inc.: representation vote, 
1105: 

Polaris Shipping Limited (unlicensed person- 
nel): rejected, 987. 

Trans-World Chartering Limited: 
573; representation vote, 573; 715. 


granted, 


MINIMUM WAGES 


B.C. Female Minimum Wage Act: orders, 52; 
309; regulations, 1001. 

B.C. Male Minimum Wage Act: orders, 52, 309, 
725; regulations, 1001. 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code, provisions, 
1058. 

N.B. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1065. 

N.S. Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 1069. 

Ont. High Court rules that tips given to a wait- 
ress are part of wages under Minimum Wage 
Act, 48. 

Ont. Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 811; 
regulations, 593, 1127. 

Sask. Minimum Wage Act: orders, 313. 


MINING 


Mining Occupations, No. 14 ‘‘Canadian Occupa- 
tions” series, vocational guidance, 261. 

N.S. Coal Mines Regulation Act: provision, 
1080. 


MOONLIGHTING See EMPLOYMENT 


Morris, JosEPpH, Executive Vice-President, Cana- 


dian Labour Congress 
AFL-CIO convention, address, 25. 


MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


Changes in legislation (1963). CANADA: 783. 
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Motor Transport INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 717. 
MULTIPLE JOBHOLDING See EMPLOYMENT 
“Moonlighting”. UNITED STATES: 269. 


MunIciPAL WINTER Works INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


Activities (1963-64), 97, 185. 
1963-64 program, 458. 


Projects approved up to November 30, 1964, 
LO S23 
Murcuison, C.A.L. Commissioner, 
ment Insurance Commission 
Retirement, 937. 


NATIONAL ApvisorY COUNCIL ON THE REHABILITA- 
TION OF DISABLED PERSONS 


Meeting, 3rd, 547. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
(US:As) 


Will not resume ILO participation, 211. 


Unemploy- 


NATIONAL EcoNnoMic DEVELOPMENT CoUNCIL 

Construction industry survey. BRITAIN: 358. 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 

Jaskula, John, chairman, appointment, 1053. 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Monthly report on operations 


Statistics: “D—National Employment Service 
Statistics” (monthly feature) 
Supply and Demand—University Graduates 


1963-64, Executive and Professional Division, 
4, 98. 

Transfer of administration to Department of 
Labour implements recommendation of Gill 
Committee of Inquiry, 258. 


NATIONAL Harpours Boarp 


Certification applications: 

Electrical Workers (Vancouver): 396; with- 
drawn, 495. 

Longshoremen and Warehousemen (Vancou- 
ver): 288; withdrawn, 717. 

National Syndicate of Employees of the Mont- 
real Harbour (Cold Storage Plant): 574; 
representation vote, 797; rejected, 797; 
granted, 986. 

National Syndicate of Employees of the Mont- 
real Harbour (General Operations Section): 
574; representation vote, 797; rejected, 7197; 
granted, 986. 

National Syndicate of Employees of the Mont- 
real Harbour (Grain Elevators Section): 
574; representation vote, 797; granted, 986. 

National Syndicate of Employees of Quebec 
Harbour (Quebec): 716. ; 

Operating Engineers (Vancouver): 397; re- 
jected, 573. 

Seafarers (Montreal): application for revo- 
cation, 288. 

Vancouver Harbour Employees Association 
(Vancouver): rejected, 573. 


INDEX 


Disputes: 

Civil Service Association of Canada: Quebec 
Harbour Police: C.O. appointed, 131; 
settlement, 496. 

Longshoremen (Port of Halifax): C.O. 


appointed, 495. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Port Col- 
borne Grain Elevator: C.O. appointed, 215; 
settlement, 398. 

National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood: 
Montreal Harbour: C.B. fully constituted, 
132; C.B. report, 496; settlement, 496, 576. 


Intervener, certification applications: 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: cold storage 
warehouse, Montreal: representation vote, 
797; rejected, 797; granted, 986. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: general forces, 
Montreal: representation vote, 797; rejected, 
797; granted, 986. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: grain eleva- 
tors, Montreal: representation vote, 797; 
rejected, 797; granted, 986. 


NaTIONAL HarBours Boarp Porice BROTHERHOOD 
Dispute: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal Har- 
bour): C.B. fully constituted, 132; C.B. 
report, 496; settlement, 496, 576. 


NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS Boarp (U.S.A.) 
Statistics (1963), 405. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF ALUMIN- 
IUM OF Baik CoMEAU 
Certification application: 


Canadian British Aluminium Company Limi- 
ted: 396; granted, 493. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF MAPLE 
LeaF Mitts Limitep 
Certification application: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: 129; rejected, 288. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited: rejected, 288. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF MONTREAL 
HARBOUR 


Certification applications: 


National Harbours Board (Montreal) (cold 
storage plant section): 574; representation 
vote, 797; rejected, 797. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal) (gen- 
eral operations section): 574; representation 
vote, 797; rejected, 797; granted, 986. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal) (grain 
elevators section): 574; representation vote, 
797; rejected, 797; granted, 986. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF OGILVIE 
Frour Mitts Company Limitrep 
Certification application: 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: [2 
representation vote, 286; granted, 493. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: rep- 
resentation vote, 286; rejected, 493. 
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NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF QUEBEC 
Arr TRANSPORT 
Certification applications: 
Quebecair Inc. (traffic maintenance and opera- 
tions departments): 128; representation vote, 
213; rejected, 395. 
Quebecair Inc. (hostesses and flight agents): 
129; representation vote, 213; rejected, 395. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF QUEBEC 
HARBOUR 


Certification application: 
National Harbours Board (Quebec): 716. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF RoBIN 
Hoop FLtour Mitts Limirep 
Certification application: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 128; rep- 
resentation vote, 286; granted, 395. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: representa- 
tion vote, 287; rejected, 395. 


NATIONAL SYNDICATE OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY, SAGUENAY LAKE ST. 
JoHN INc. 

Certification application: 
Tremblay Express Limited: 288; withdrawn, 
397. 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Meeting, 7th, 661. 


New YEar’s MESSAGES 


Labour leaders, 1056, 1057. 


MacEachen, Hon. Allan J., federal Minister of 
Labour, 1055. 


New York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Certification application: 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 396; 
withdrawn, 495; representation vote, 987. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Locomotive Engineers: representation vote, 


987. 
NEWFOUNDLAND EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 

Longshoremen’s’ Protective Union: C.O. 


appointed, 215; C.B. appointed, 289; C.B. 
fully constituted, 398; C.B. report, 398; 
strike action, 496; Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission appointed, 718; report of Commis- 
sion, 1111. 


NIAGARA TELEVISION LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: withdrawn, 575. 


NorLakE STEAMSHIPS COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 799; representation 
granted, 986. 


vote, 876; 


NorTH-AMERICAN ELEvAToRS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Débar- 
deurs de Sorel Inc.: C.O. appointed, 289; 
C.B. appointed, 717; C.B. fully constituted, 
805. 
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Syndicat Catholique et National des Débar- 
deurs de Sorel Inc.: maintenance employ- 
ees: C.O. appointed, 397; settlement, 496. 
NortTH SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 799; 
withdrawn, 988. 
Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 799; 


withdrawn, 988. 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 799; repre- 
sentation vote, 1105. 


Seafarers: marine engineers: 1107; withdrawn, 
1108. 
Intervener, certification applications: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild; 
drawn, 988. 


Mine Workers: representation vote, 1105. 


with- 


NortTH SHoRE SHIPPING Lines LIMITED 


Certification applications: 
Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 
granted, 986. 
Mine Workers: 
granted, 986. 


Intervener, certification application: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc. (li- 
censed personnel): granted, 986. 


199; 


unlicensed personnel: 799; 


NorRTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS COMPANY 


Certification application: 
Railroad Trainmen: 129; granted, 213. 


NORTHERN TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Communications Workers: 
215; settlement, 289. 


C.O. appointed, 


NorTHLAND NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 495; settlement, 

S75. 
NORTHLAND SHIPPING (1962) ComMPpaANY LIMITED 

Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 


C.O. appointed, 289; C.B. appointed, 496; 
C.B. fully constituted, 576; C.B. report, 
718; strike action after Board procedure, 
806. 


NorRTHWEST SHIPPING (1962) CoMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute: 

Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
C.O. appointed, 289; C.B. appointed, 496; 
C.B. fully constituted, 576; C.B. report, 
718; strike action after Board procedure, 
806. 


NurRSsES 


Collective action by nurses to improve salaries 
and working conditions. CANADA: 360. 

Man. Licensed Practical Nurses Act: regula- 
tions, 593. 

Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 261. 





XXVI INDEX 
O OLDER WorkKeERS See also Aging 
B.C. Fair Employment Practices Act extended to 
include discrimination against older workers, 
OBITUARIES 943, 


Anderson, Miss Mary, Director, U.S. Women’s 
Bureau 1920-1944, 104. 

Bell, Adam Wightman, former B.C. Deputy 
Minister of Labour, organizer CAALL, 937. 


Carroll, Gerard R., Chief, Fair Employment 
Practices Division, federal Department of 
Labour, 768. 


Casselman, Dr. P. H., Chief, Manpower Re- 
sources Division, federal Department of La- 
bour, 768. 

Jenoves, William, general Vice-President, CLC, 
and President, Toronto and District Labour 
Council, 848. 

Kelly, Arthur J., OBE, former Canadian Vice- 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
849, 

Provost, Roger, President, 
of Labour, 936. 

Rigg, Richard Arthur, former senior official, 
federal Department of Labour, 768. 

Russell, R. B. (Bob), leader in 1919 Winnipeg 
General Strike and retired Executive Secre- 


tary of Winnipeg and District Labour Coun- 
cil, 848. 


OcCUPATIONAL SAFETY See Safety, Industrial 


Quebec Federation 


OcCUPATIONAL TRENDS See Labour Force 


O’CoNNoR TRANSPORT LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 39; withdrawn, 129. 


OFFICE BuILDINGs See Factories 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Freightways Limited: 128; granted, 
213. 


Millar and Brown Limited: 1107. 
Dispute: 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Direc- 
tory Sales Dept., Eastern Region): C.O. 
appointed, 289; settlement, 496. 


Ocitvig FLour Mitts Company LiMiTED 


Certification applications: 
National Syndicate of Employees of Ogilvie 


Flour Mills Company Limited: 127; rep- 
resentation vote, 286; granted, 493. 
Railway and Steamship Clerks: 128; repre- 


sentation vote, 286; rejected, 493. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
National Syndicate of Employees of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company Limited: representa- 
tion vote, 286; rejected, 493. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks: representation 
vote, 286; granted, 493. 


Or BurRNERS 
Man. Gas and Oil Burner Act: regulations, 139. 


Oxtp AcE ASSISTANCE 
Statistics. CANADA: 262, 463, 770, 1054. 


CCC, views, 23. 

Job Re-design, publication on increasing man’s 
efficiency at work, commissioned by OECD, 
984. 

Older Workers Employment and Training In- 
centive Program. CANADA: extension, 33; 
regulations, 52; review, 202; statistics, 386. 

“Older Workers in a Changing Employment En- 
vironment’, address, Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, 868. 

Selected Statistics on the Older Population of 
Canada, DBS report, 489, 566. 

U.S. National Council on the Aging, 278. 

Vocational rehabilitation services, older dis- 
abled persons. CANADA: 116. 

Vocational Training Methods for Older Work- 
ers in the French Railways, report, OECD 
Seminar, 1098. 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Education Conference, 193. 


ONTARIO NorRTHLAND RAILWAY 
Certification application: 
Railroad Trainmen: 129; granted, 213. 
Dispute: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions: C.B. 
appointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, CANADIAN UNION OF 
Certification application: 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 128; rep- 

resentation vote, 286; granted, 395. 
Dispute: 

Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Di- 
vision): C.O. appointed, 575; settlement, 
576, 

Intervener, certification application: 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: rejected, 

395, 


OPERATING ENGINEERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Certification applications: 
Canadian National Hotels (Nova Scotian Ho- 
tel): 495; withdrawn, 575. 
National Harbours Board (Vancouver): 397; 
rejected, 573. 
ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
Council recommendations, manpower policy, 642. 
Job Re-design, publication on increasing man’s 
efficiency at work, 984. 
Manpower Policy Programmes in the United 
States, Manpower and Social Affairs Commit- 
tee report, 642. 
Resources of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in the OECD Area, report, 185. 


ORLEANS NAVIGATION INC. 
Certification applications: 


Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 878; with- 
drawn, 988; rejected, 1106. 
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Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 878; 
withdrawn, 988; rejected, 1106. 

Mine Workers: licensed personnel: (new 
application): 988. 

Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: (new 
application): 988. 

Seafarers: marine engineers: 1107. 

Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 799; rep- 


resentation vote, 1105. 


Intervener, certification applications: 
Mine Workers: representation vote, 1105. 


Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: withdrawn, 
988. 
OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
Dispute: 
Street Railway Employees: C.O. appointed, 


289; settlement, 496. 


Ottor FREIGHTWAYsS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 214; withdrawn, 215. 


P 


Pacific INLAND LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Machinists: 1107. 


Pacific TANKER CoMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 


Seafarers: withdrawn, 1108. 


PaciFic WESTERN AIRLINES 
Dispute: 
Air Line Pilots (I.F.R. and V.F.R. Divisions) : 
C.O. appointed, 40; settlement, 131. 


PACKINGHOUSE, Foop AND ALLIED WorKERS, 
UNITED 
Certification applications: 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited (Local 511): 495; 
withdrawn, 575. 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited (Local 1145): 574; 
granted, 715. 

Disputes: 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited: C.O. appointed, 
1108. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (laboratory 
department): C.B. appointed, 40; C.B. fully 
constituted, 131; C.B. report, 882. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (plant em- 
ployees): C.B. appointed, 40; C.B. fully 
constituted, 132; C.B. report, 216; settle- 
ment, 496. 


PEARSON, Rt. Hon. Lester B., Prime Minister of 


Canada 


Addresses graduates, 99th and 100th Small Busi- 
ness Management Training courses, 1050. 


CLC brief, reply, 18. 
CLC convention address, 469. 
CNTU brief, reply, 272. 


_ PENSIONS 
Canada Pension Plan, CLC views, 16, 643. 
Chrysler—UAW 3-year agreement, 850. 


Ont. Pension Benefits Act (1962-63): 
tions, 890. 


regula- 


Pension Plans in Canadian Industry, 187. 


Railway Brotherhoods, views re Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, 20. 


Sask. Employee Pension Plans Registration and 
Disclosure Act (1961): regulations, 312. 


PICKETING 


Alta. Supreme Court rules that picketing that 
interferes with contractual relations is unlaw- 
ful, 997. 

B.C. Court of Appeal rules picketing on private 
land of a shopping centre is lawful, not a 
nuisance, 303. 


B.C. Supreme Court refuses injunction, rules 
taxi zones are “place of operation” subject 
to picketing, 724. 


B.C. Supreme Court rules arbitration board 
should hear evidence on honouring of picket 
lines, 138. 

B.C. Supreme Court rules that the picketing of 
trucks making deliveries to customers is il- 
legal, 136. 

N.S. Supreme Court continues interim injunc- 
tion against the anticipated picketing of a 
grain ship, 305. 

Ont. High Court enjoins uncertified union’s 
peaceful picketing in disregard of Act’s pro- 
cedure, 51. 

Ont. High Court grants injunction against pick- 
eting by wildcat strikers and others aware of 
order, 502. 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench rules picketing 
on unleased portions of shopping centre 
may be restrained by owner, 218. 


Piette TRANsPorRT INC. 
Dispute: 

Teamsters: 
496. 


PITTSTON STEVEDORING CORPORATION OF CANADA 
LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement, 40. 


C.O. appointed, 397; settlement, 


PoLaRIS SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Mine Workers: licensed personnel: 799; 
granted, 986. 

Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: 799; 
representation vote, 986. 

Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 799;  re- 
jected, 987. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc.: li- 
censed personnel: granted, 986. 

Mine Workers: unlicensed personnel: re- 


jected, 987. 
Seafarers: unlicensed personnel: 986. 


POLICE 
Ont. Police Act: amendments, 1080. 


Ont. Public Service Act (1961-62): regulation, 
742. 


PoLiTICAL EDUCATION 
CLC views, 473. 
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J. P. PortER CoMpaNy LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 
Poverty See Canadian Welfare Council 
PRESSURE VESSELS See Boilers 


Presswoop, W. A. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Liquid Cargo Lines Limited: representation 
vote, 573; granted, 715. 
PREVAILING RATE EMPLOYEES 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regulations 
(1963), amendments. CANADA: 52. 
PRICES 
Price sindex:s (Canada, 
(monthly feature) 
Statistics: ‘‘F-Prices” (monthly feature) 
U.S. labour, business, advised to avoid wage 
and price rises, President’s Economic Report 
to Congress, 186. 
PROFESSIONAL MANPOWER 
Annual earnings, scientific and technical pro- 


United States, Britain 


fessions, 1963. CANADA: 1020. 
Demand, scientists and engineers. UNITED 
STATES: 4. 
Drop-out Rates in University Engineering 


Courses, Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 
3, federal Department of Labour, 29, 185. 
Emigration, professionals to United States, sta- 
tistics tabled in House of Commons, 263. 


Resources of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
in the OECD Area, report of Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 185. 


PROFESSIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 
CANADA 


Certification application: 
H. M. Trimble and Sons 
granted, 876. 


PROFIT SHARING See Kaiser Steel Corporation 


Limited: 798; 


PROFITS 
Corporate profits in 1963, survey CMA, 546. 


Pusiic SERVICE 


Ont. Public Service Act (1961-62): regulation, 
742. 
Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1075. 


PuBLic WELFARE See GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Pusiic Works 
Alta. Public Works Creditors Payment Act: 
regulations, 1068. 
ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee, 7th session, 491, 
Ont. Public Works Creditors Payment Act: 
regulations, 412. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Departmental Publications— 


Drop-out Rates in University Engineering 
Courses, Professional Manpower Bulletin 
NOs 3, 29,4785. 


Impact and Implications of Office Automa- 
tion, Occasional Paper No. 1, 645. 


INDEX 


Metal Working Occupations, No. 8, Canadian 
Occupation Series, 1053. 


Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals, 261. 
Multiple Jobholding in Canada, 269. 


Occupational Trends in Canada, 
1961, 4. 


Provincial Labour Standards, 359. 
Selected Bibliography on Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1139. 


Technological Changes in the Railway Indus- 
try, Maritime Area of CNR, 1948-60, 1081. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 
L963 FAST. 


Employment and Manpower Utilization in 
New Brunswick 1950 to 1960, federal and 
N.B. Departments of Labour, 356. 


Publications Recently Received in Department 
of Labour Library (monthly feature) 


Supply and Demand—University Graduates 
1963-64, Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion, NES, 98. 


PuLP, SULPHITE AND PaPER MILL Workers, 
INTERNATIONAL 


Certification applications: 


Cargill Grain Company Limited: 288; granted, 
395, 


Gaspesia Pulp and Paper Company Limited: 
495; granted, 715. 


Quebec North Shore Paper Company: 799; 


granted, 876. 


QUEBEC CARTIER MINING COMPANY 
Certification application: 


1931 to 


Seafarers: 574; representation vote, 797; 
granted, 876. 
Dispute: 


Seafarers: C.O. appointed, 1108. 


QUEBEC FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Laberge, Louis, President, 936. 
Provost, Roger, President, death of, 936. 


QuEBEC NortH SHORE AND LABRADOR RAILWAY 


COMPANY 
Certification applications: 
Machinists: clerical employees, Mechanical 


Department: 1107. 


Machinists: Mechanical Department—Heating 
Plant: granted, 876. 


Machinists: tool crib 
granted, 876. 
QueBeEc NortH SHORE PAPER CoMPANY 
Certification application: 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers: 799; granted, 
876. 


QUEBECAIR INC. 


attendants: 799; 


Certification applications: 
National Syndicate of Employees of Quebec 
Air Transport: hostesses and flight agents: 
129; representation vote, 213; rejected, 395. 
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National Syndicate of Employees of Quebec 
Air Transport: traffic, maintenance, and 
office departments: 128; representation 
vote, 213; rejected, 395. 

Dispute: 

Machinists: ~ C:O;) appointed, 805;....C.B. 

appointed, 1109; C.B. fully constituted, 1109. 
Intervener, certification applications: 

Machinists: hostesses and flight agents: rep- 
resentation vote, 213; rejected, 395. 

Machinists: traffic, maintenance, and office 
departments: representation vote, 213; re- 


jected, 395. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EMPLOYEES OF CANADA, 
ASSOCIATION OF 


Affiliation, CLC, 644. 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
for review, 1108. 
Western Manitoba Broadcasters Limited: 288; 
granted, 286. 
Disputes: 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
ment, 215. 
Western Manitoba Broadcasters Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 717; C.B. appointed, 1109. 
Rapio Futura LIMITED 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: 
settlement, 496. 
Rapio LAURENTIDES INC. 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: 
settlement, 805. 
Rapio SAGUENAY LIMITED 
_ Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: C.O. appointed, 397; 
Minister refused to appoint C.B., 1109. 
Rapio STATION CHRC LImITEE 
Dispute: 
Broadcast Employees: C.B. appointed, 
C.B. fully constituted, 215. 
Rapio STATION CJCH LImIrTep 
Dispute: 
Electrical Workers: 
settlement, 215. 


request 


settle- 


C.O. appointed, 215; 


C.O. appointed, 717; 


131; 


C.O. appointed, 215; 


RADIOLOGY 
Ont. Radiological Technicians Act: regulations, 
902. 
Sask. Radiological Health Act: provisions, 147. 


RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, Order of 
Certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (Telecommuni- 
cations Department): granted, 286. 

Canadian National Railways (unit of agents, 
despatchers and operators, Newfoundland): 
granted, 286. 

Canadian National Railways (unit of system 
employees in Canada except Newfound- 
land): granted, 286. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Canadian National Railways (unit of employ- 
ees in various clerical and other classifica- 
tions, Newfoundland): granted, 286. 


RAILROAD TRAINMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (sleeping 


car and parlour car conductors): 129; 
granted, 213. 
Northern Alberta Railways Company: 129; 


granted, 213. 
Ontario Northland Railway: 129; granted, 213. 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway: 574; 
granted, 715. 


Disputes: 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company: C.O. appointed, 215; settlement, 
289. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (dining- 
car-service employees): C.O. appointed, 575; 
settlement, 805. 

Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and 
Louisburg Division): C.B. appointed, 1109. 


Kelly, Arthur J., former Canadian Vice-Presi- 
dent, death of, 849. 


RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HAND- 
LERS, EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES, 
BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 

Canada Steamship Lines: 575; granted, 715. 

Canadian National Railways (unit of em- 
ployees in various clerical and other classi- 
fications): granted, 286. 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited: 129; rejected, 288. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: 128; 
representation vote, 286; rejected, 493. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 128; repre- 
sentation vote, 287; rejected, 395. 


Disputes: 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 495; C.B. appointed, 805; C.B. fully 
constituted, 882. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Mer- 
chandise Services Department, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions): C.O. appointed, 40; set- 
tlement, 575. 


Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (agents, dispatch- 
ers and operators, Newfoundland): granted, 
286. 

Maple Leaf Mills Limited: rejected, 288. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal) (cold 
storage warehouse): representation vote, 
797; rejected, 797; granted, 986. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal) (general 
forces): representation vote, 797; rejected, 
797; granted, 986. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal) (grain 
elevators): representation vote, 797; re- 
jected, 797; granted, 986. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited: re- 
presentation vote, 286; granted, 493. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: represen- 
tation vote, 286; granted, 395. 
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RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS, INTERNATIONAL 


National Legislative Committee— 
Brief, federal Cabinet, 18. 
Huneault, J. A., Chairman, Labour Day mes- 
sage, 641. New Year message, 1057. 


RAILWAY RUNNING TRADES, BROTHERHOOD OF 
Certification application: 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (Operat- 
ing employees): 574; rejected, 715. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (loco- 
motive engineers): granted, 715. 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal Railway (unit of 
yard conductors and yard _ brakemen): 
granted, 715. 


RAILWAY, TRANSPORT AND (GENERAL WORKERS, 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 


Certification applications: 
Berven Enterprises Ltd.: 716; withdrawn, 717; 
granted, 797; 798. 
A. Escott Company Limited: 1107. 
Island Airlines Limited: 1107. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: 716; granted, 


797. 
Texada Towing Company Limited: granted, 
493; 494. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company. Limited: 
granted, 127. 

Veteran Transfer Limited: 1107 . 

Western Tug and Barge Limited: 988; granted, 


1105. 


Co-operative housing project, Toronto, Ont., pro- 
posed by CNR employees, 378. 
Disputes: 

B.C. Air Lines Limited: C.O. appointed, 215; 
settlement, 398. 

B.C. Towboat Owners Association: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 990; C.B. appointed, 1109. 

B.C. Towboat Owners Association (various 
companies): C.O. appointed, 990; C.B. 
appointed, 1109. 

Canadian National Hotels Limited (Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon): C.O. appointed, 
805; C.B. appointed, 1109. 

Canadian National Hotels Limited (Fort 
Garry Hotel, Winnipeg): C.O. appointed, 
805; C.B. appointed, 1108. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (S.S. Prin- 
cess of Acadia): C.O. appointed, 1108. 

Northland Shipping (1962) Company Limited: 
C.O. appointed, 289; C.B. appointed, 496; 
C.B. fully constituted, 576; C.B. report, 718: 
strike action after Board procedure, 806. 

Northwest Shipping (1962) Company Lim- 
ited: C.O. appointed, 289; C.B. appointed, 
496; C.B. fully constituted, 576: C.B. re- 
port, 718; strike action after Board pro- 
cedure, 806. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: 
pointed, 289; settlement, 496. 


Intervener, certification applications: 

Canadian National Railways (unit of agents, 
despatchers and operators, Newfoundland): 
granted, 286. 

Canadian National Railways (unit of system 
employees in Canada except Newfound- 
land): granted, 286. 


C.O. ap- 
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Empire Freightways (Midland Superior) Lim- 
ited: withdrawn, 397. 
D. S. Scott Transport Limited: rejected, 876. 

Robson, Elroy, national vice-president, retire- 
ment, 937. 

Sleeping car porters eligible as sleeping car 
conductors or dining car stewards—merger 
of minority groups, Canadian National 
Railways, 262. 


RAILWAYS 

Co-operative housing project, Toronto, Ont., 
proposed by CNR employees, 378. 

Five operating railway unions and 200 railroads, 
agreement. UNITED STATES: 462. 

Railway Brotherhoods, brief, federal Cabinet, 18, 
19, 

Technological Changes in the Railway Industry, 
Maritime Area of CNR, 1948-60, Department 
of Labour. CANADA: 1081. 


REHABILITATION 


Canadians design stair-climbing wheelchair, 867. 

Conditions of work in sheltered employment— 
address, National Co-ordinator, Civilian Re- 
habilitation. CANADA: 983. 

Federal-Provincial Conference on Mental Re- 
tardation, 1097. 

ILO seminar, “Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled’’, 277. 

International Seminar on Sheltered Employ- 
ment, to be held in Sweden, 385. 

Provincial progress report (1963-64), 484. 

Rehabilitation—An International Concern, 565. 

Rehabilitation and Social Work Seminar, Sas- 


katchewan Co-ordinating Council on Reha- 
bilitation, 277. 


Sheltered employment, 
32. 

Special Services Rehabilitation Unit of Jewish 
Vocational Service, Toronto, established on 
continuing basis, 789. 


expansion. CANADA: 


Training course in rehabilitation, Winnipeg, 
Man., 663. 
Vocational rehabilitation services, older dis- 


abled persons. CANADA: 116. 


Rew’s MovinG AND STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 397; granted, 493. 
REIMER ExXPREss LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 717; rejected, 876. 
REMPEL, PETER 


Certification application: 


Broadcast Employees: 
1108. 


request for review, 


REMPEL-TRAIL 
ASSOCIATION 


TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYEES 
Certification application: 


Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited: 495; 
rejected, 573. 
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REMPEL-IRAIL TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Employees As- 
sociation: 495; rejected, 573. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters: rejected, 573. 


RESEARCH See LABOUR RESEARCH; MANPOWER; 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


RETARDATION See REHABILITATION 
RETRAINING See AUTOMATION; TRAINING 


RicHT OF ASSOCIATION 
Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1073. 


Rospin Hoop FLour MiILis LIMITED 


Certification applications: 

Mine Workers: 128; representation vote, 286; 
granted, 395. 

National Syndicate of Employees of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Ltd.: 128; representa- 
tion vote, 286; granted, 395. 

Operating Engineers: 128; 
vote, 286; granted, 395. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: 128; 
sentation vote, 287; rejected, 395. 


Disputes: 

Packinghouse Workers: laboratory depart- 
ment: C.B. appointed, 40; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 131; C.B. report, 882. 

Packinghouse Workers: plant employees: 
C.B. appointed, 40; C.B. fully constituted, 
132; C.B. report, 216; settlement, 496. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

National Syndicate of the Employees of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: repre- 
sentation vote, 287; rejected, 395. 

Operating Engineers: rejected, 395. 

Railway and Steamship Clerks: 
tion vote, 286; granted, 395. 


representation 


repre- 


representa- 


RoyaAL COMMISSION ON HEALTH SERVICES 
Report (Volume 1), 658. 


S 


SAFETY, INDUSTRIAL 


Chief Inspector of Factories annual report 
(1962). BRITAIN: 476. 
N.B. Industrial Safety Act: 

962. 
Ont. Factory, Shop and Office Building Act: 
regulations, 142. 
Ont. Industrial Safety Act (revision of Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act): regulations, 
960, 1003. 


Proposed legislation. CANADA: 96. 
SAGUENAY TERMINALS LIMITED 
Disputes: 
Le Syndicat National des Débardeurs de la 
Baie des Ha! Ha! Inc.: C.O. appointed, 
882. 
Le Syndicat National des Employés Salariés 
de Saguenay Terminals Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 882. 


new regulations, 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 
Certification application: 


Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
716; granted, 797. 
Dispute: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 


C.O. appointed, 289; settlement, 496. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Welland Canal Construction 
granted, 797. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
Sask. School Attendance Act: amendment, 1071. 


SCIENTIFIC EMPLOYEES See PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
POWER 


Council: 


D. S. Scotr EMPLOYEE ASSOCIATION 
Certification application: 
D. S. Scott Transport Limited: 797; rejected, 
876. 
Scott INTERNATIONAL TRUCK LINES LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 877: rejected, 877. 


Scotr MISENER STEAMSHIPS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Seafarers: 799; representation vote, 987. 


D. S. Scotr TRANSPORT LIMITED 
Certification application: 
D. S. Scott Employee Association: 
rejected, 876. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
rejected, 876. 
Teamsters: rejected, 876. 


q91; 


SCOTTON, CLIFFORD A., Canadian Labour Con- 
gress 

Liaison officer, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Label Department, appointment, 644. 


Union 


SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF CANADA 


Banks, Hal C., removal from presidency by 
Board of Trustees of the Maritime Trans- 
portation Unions, 260. 


Canadian Marine Officers’ 
770. 
Certification applications: 
Agence Maritime Inc. (unlicensed person- 
nel): 877; representation vote, 1105. 
Agence Maritime Inc. (marine engineers): 
1107; withdrawn, 1108. 

Beaucage, Jos.: application for revocation, 
288; granted, 395. 

Chayer, Albert G.: application for revoca- 
tion, 288; granted, 395. 

Johnstone Shipping Limited: 878; 
sentation vote, 987; rejected, 1106. 

La Cie de Navigation du Golfe Ltée: 878; 
rejected, 988. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal): ap- 
plication for revocation, 288; granted, 395. 

Norlake Steamships Company Limited: 799; 
representation vote, 876; granted, 986. 

North Shipping and Transportation Limited 
(marine engineers): 1107; withdrawn, 1108. 


Union, formation, 


Tepre- 
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North Shipping and Transportation (unlicensed 
personnel): 799; representation vote, 1105. 
Orleans Navigation Inc. (marine engineers): 
1107. 
Orleans Navigation Inc. (unlicensed person- 
nel): 799; representation vote, 1105. 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited: withdrawn, 
1108. 
Polaris Shipping Limited: 799; rejected, 987. 
Quebec Cartier Mining Company: 574; repre- 
sentation vote, 797; granted, 876. 
Scott Misener Steamships Limited: 799; rep- 
resentation vote, 987. 
Superior Aggregates Limited: 
105; 
Sutcliffe Shipping Company Limited: 797; 
granted, 876. 
Swiftsure Towing Company 
rejected, 1106. 
Trans-World Chartering Limited: 495; repre- 
sentation vote, 573; granted, 715. 
Verreault Navigation Incorporated: 798: re- 
jected, 987. 
Disputes: 
B.C. Towboat Owners Association: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1108. 
Canadian Dredge and Dock Company Lim- 
ited: C.O. appointed, 1108. 
Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating Commit- 
tee (23 companies): C.O. appointed, 717. 
Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating Com- 
mittee (26 companies): C.O. appointed, 717. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service): C.O. 
appointed, 397; settlement, 575. 
Marine Industries Limited: C.O. appointed, 
1108. 
McNamara Marine Limited: C.O. appointed, 
1108. 
Northland Navigation Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 495; settlement, 575. 
J. P. Porter Company Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1108. 
Quebec Cartier Mining Company: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1108. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
La Compagnie de Navigation Du Golfe Ltee 
(unlicensed personnel): 986; granted, 1105. 
Orleans Navigation Inc. (unlicensed person- 
nel): withdrawn, 988. 
Polaris Shipping Limited (unlicensed person- 
nel): representation vote, 986. 
Verreault Navigation Inc. (unlicensed per- 
sonnel): rejected, 988. 
Maritime trusteeship and SIU—CLC views, 464; 
convention resolutions, 465. 
Turner, Charles, President, appointment, 260. 
SEAMEN 
Maritime Transportation 


878; granted, 


Limited: 988; 


Unions, Board of 


Trustees, to establish advisory council of 
seamen, 195. 
SENIORITY 


Sleeping car porters eligible as sleeping car 
conductors or dining car stewards—merger of 
minority groups, Canadian National Railways, 
262. 


INDEX 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS TERMINAL RAILWAY 
Certification applications: 
Locomotive Engineers: unit of locomotive 
engineers and helpers: 574; granted, 715. 
Railroad Trainmen: unit of yard conductors 
and yard brakemen: 574; granted, 715. 
Railway Running Trades: operating employ- 
ees: 574; rejected, 715. 
Intervener, certification applications: 
Locomotive Engineers: rejected, 715. 
Railroad Trainmen: rejected, 715. 


Railway Running Trades: locomotive engineers 
and helpers: granted, 715. 


Railway Running Trades: unit of yard con- 
ductors and yard brakemen: granted, 715. 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT See REHABILITATION 
SHIPPING 


Canada Shipping Act—Crew Accommodation 
Regulations, 592; Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Regulations, 503. 


Financial Administration Act: regulations, 888. 
SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA, INC. 


Certification applications: 


Longshoremen (Local 273): application under 
Section 19, 39. 


Longshoremen (Local 1657): Tejected, 127 


reasons for judgment, 129. 
Dispute: 
Longshoremen: settlement, 215. 
SHops See FACTORIES 
SKILLED MANPOWER See MANPOWER 


SMALL. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


“Management Accounting”, course, Small Busi- 
ness Management Training Division, federal 
Departments of Labour, and Trade and Com- 
merce, 358. 


Pearson, Rt. Hon. L. B., Prime Minister of 
Canada, addresses graduates 99th and 100th 
courses, 1050. 


Program, federal-provincial, 94. 


“Purchasing for Small Manufacturers”, five- 
session course, federal Department of Labour, 
184. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Social Insurance Number project, 182. 


Social Security Programs Throughout the World, 
1964. UNITED STATES: 643. 


SociAL Work See EpucATION; REHABILITATION 


SOo-SECURITY MOTORWAYS LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 131; settlement, 
289. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Withdrawal from ILO, voluntary and unilateral 
secession, 284. 


SPEEDWAY ExprRESS LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: 1107. 
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STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED T 


Certification applications: 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited Taccarr Service LIMITED 
(linesmen): 878. 





Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Limited Certification applications: 
(shed employees): 878. Teamsters (Locals 91, 938, 106): 396; rep- 

Kitimat Wharves Limited: 127; withdrawn, resentation vote, 493; granted, 797; 
| 715. reasons for judgment, 800; application 
| Dicpntes: under Section 19 (2), 1108. 

Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Divi- Teamsters: Michael Tapp and Victor Rostad: 
! sion): C.O. appointed, 131; settlement, 131. application for revocation rejected, 988; 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited: C.O. reasons for judgment, 989. 


appointed, 717; settlement, 805. 
Denison Mines Limited (District 6): settle- 
ment, C.B. report, 132. 


TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL BROTH- 


| Denison Mines Limited (Local 5980): settle- gy ae 
ment, 215. Certification applications: 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Lim- A and H Express Lines Limited: 288; 
ited: C.O. appointed, 805. granted, 395. 
Terminus Maritime Inc.: C.O. appointed, Argosy Carriers (Eastern) Limited: 1107; 
VLE withdrawn, 1108. 
Kaiser Steel—USW pact, Long-Range Sharing eet Barkwell: application for revocation, 


Plan—employment stabilization, 101, 332; 
vacation plan coverage, 104; joint report, 546. 


Policy Conference, 475. 


Boston and Rockland Transportation Com- 
pany Limited: 988. 
Bray, John L. (mail service): rejected, 127. 


STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND Motor CoAcH Canadian Great Western Express Limited: 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, AMALGAMATED ASSO- fiS.sctantediah1 5. 
CIATION OF Cronkwright Transport Limited: 396; granted, 
. : 493. 
ee: ; een Edwards Transport Limited: 878; withdrawn, 
Ottawa Transportation Commission: C.O. 1108. 
appointed, 289; settlement, 496. Empire Freightways (Midland Superior) 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS Limited: 288; withdrawn, 397. 
CLC, views, 15. Hubert Transport Inc.: rejected, 127. 


John Kron and Son Limited: application for 


ont ps earns Ml SOT VED hi revocation, 397; representation vote, 493; 
tatistics: Strikes an ockouts” (monthly application for revocation granted, 573. 


feature) Lakehead Freightways Limited (Sault Ste. 
STUDENTS See also UNIVERSITY GRADUATES Marie Terminal): 716; withdrawn, 717. 


Canada Students Loans Act: regulations, 1001. Liquid Cargo Lines Limited: 495; repre- 
sentation vote, 573; granted, 715; appli- 


SUMMERHAYES INDUSTRIAL AND Woop PRODUCTS cation for revocation, 1107. 
LIMITED Martel Express Limited: 39; rejected, 213. 
Certification application: O’Connor Transport Limited: 39; withdrawn, 
Longshoremen: 1107. 129. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE See LEGAL DECISIONS Ottor Freightways Limited: 214; withdrawn, 


Z1Ss 
SUPERIOR AGGREGATES LIMITED Piette Transport Inc.: C.O. appointed, 397; 
Certification application: settlement, 496. 
Seafarers: 878; granted, 1105. Reid’s Moving and Storage Company Lim- 
ited: 397; granted, 493. 
SUTCLIFFE SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED Reimer Express Lines Limited: 717; rejected, 
Certification application: 876. 
Seafarers: 797; granted, 876. Scott International Truck Lines Limited: 
877; rejected, 877. 
SWIFTSURE TowING COMPANY LIMITED Speedway Express Limited: 1107. 
Certification application: Taggart Service Limited: 396; representation 
Seafarers: 988; rejected, 1106. vote, 493; granted, 797; reasons for judg- 
SYNDICAT CATHOLIQUE ET NATIONAL DES DEBAR- eMpaa ity application under Section 19 
eave, DOkEL. Ine. Tocca Services lunied: (Michael, Topp: and 
Disputes: Victor Rostad): application for revocation 
North-American Elevators Limited: C.O. rejected, 988; reasons for judgment, 989. 
appointed, 289; C.B. appointed, 717; C.B. Tiger Transfer Limited: application for rev- 
fully constituted, 805. ocation granted, 127. 
North-American Elevators Limited (mainte- Tourist Services Limited: 128; withdrawn, 
nance employees): C.O. appointed, 397; 129; 214; representation vote, 395; granted, 


settlement, 496. 493. 
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Transport D’Anjou Inc.: 39; representation 
vote, 213; rejected, 287. 


Van Kam Freightways Limited: 397; granted, 


493. 
Disputes: 

Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc.: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 131; C.B. appointed, 215; C.B. 
fully constituted, 289; C.B. report, 720; 
strike action after Board procedure, 718; 
settlement, 806. 

H. W. Bacon Limited: C.O. appointed, 882; 


C.B. appointed, 1109. 

Central Truck Lines: C.O. appointed, 39; 
C.B. appointed, 131; C.B. fully constituted, 
216; settlement, 718; C.B. report, 722. 

Cronkwright Transport Limited: C.O. 
pointed, 717; 882. 

Leamington Transport 
C.O. appointed, 805. 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau: 
C.O. appointed, 717. 

Soo-Security Motorways Limited: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 131; settlement, 289. 

Tourist Services Limited: C.O. appointed, 
805; Minister refused to appoint C.B., 
1109. 

Intervener, certification applications: 

Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited:  re- 
jected, 573. 

D. S. Scott Transport Limited: rejected, 876. 

H. M. Trimble and Sons, Ltd.: granted, 
876. 

Teamsters, trucking industry, first national la- 

bour contract. UNITED STATES: 97. 

TEAMWORK IN INbDusTRY (monthly feature) 
TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES See PROFESSIONAL MAN- 

POWER 
TECHNICIANS See RADIOLOGY 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE See AUTOMATION 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT See AUTOMATION 
TECHNOLOGY See AUTOMATION 
TERMINUS MARITIME INC. 

Dispute: 

Steelworkers: C.O. appointed, 717. 

TEXADA TOWING CoMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
granted, 493, 494. 


THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MovINc PIc- 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF 


Certification applications: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 716. 

Hector Broadcasting Company Limited: re- 
quest for review, 215; withdrawn, 288. 

Island Radio Broadcasting Company Limited: 
988; granted, 1105. 

Disputes: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: C.O. 
appointed, 215; C.B. appointed, 882; C.B. 
fully constituted, 990. 

Hector Broadcasting Company Limited: C.O. 
appointed, 215; settlement, 397. 


ap- 


(Western) Limited: 


INDEX 


THREE RIVERS SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Longshoremen: C.O. appointed, 397. 


TIGER TRANSFER LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Teamsters: application for revocation granted, 
127; 


Ties See LEGAL DECISIONS 


TORONTO, HAMILTON AND BUFFALO RAILWAY 
Dispute: 
Associated Non-Operating Unions: C.B. ap- 
pointed, 289; C.B. fully constituted, 398; 
C.B. report, 576; settlement, 805. 


TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


Disputes: 
Longshoremen (Local 1842): settlement, 131. 
Longshoremen (Local 1869): settlement, 40. 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners Employees’ 


Union: C.O. appointed, 289; settlement, 
289. 
TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS EMPLOYEES’ 
UNION 
Dispute: 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners: C.O. ap- 


pointed, 289; settlement, 289. 


TourRIstT SERVICES LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Teamsters: 128; withdrawn, 129: 214: repre- 


sentation vote, 395; granted, 493. 
Dispute: 
Teamsters: C.O. appointed, 805; 
refused to appoint C.B., 1109. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF 
‘““Management Accounting” course, Small Busi- 
ness Management Training Division, federal 
Departments of Labour, and Trade and Com- 
merce, 358. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 
B.C. Trade-Schools 

ment, 1071. 
N.B. Trade Schools Act: regulations, 62, 1003. 


TRADE TRAINING See APPRENTICESHIP 


Regulation Act: amend- 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS (GREAT BRITAIN) 
Meeting, 96th, 966, 969. 


TRADESMEN’S QUALIFICATION See APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAFFIC EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION 


Dispute: 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
appointed, 40; settlement, 40.. 


C.O. 


TRAINING See also CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; OLDER 
WorRKERS; SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

Canadian Vocational Association, first national 
convention, 461. 

Federal-provincial Labour Conference, proceed- 
ings, 264. 

Few retraining programs successful—study of 
effects of automation. UNITED STATES: 
770. 
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Jewish Vocational Service, cited for retraining 
unemployed, 5. 

National training survey, Department of Labor 
report. UNITED STATES: 545. 

N.S. heavy water plant, Deuterium of Canada 
Limited, training program, 848. 

“Training-Girls in Industry.” BRITAIN: 125. 

Training in industry program. CANADA: 354. 

Training programs, CCA views, 373. 

Vocational Training Methods for Older Workers 
in the French Railways, report, OECD Semi- 
nar, 1098. 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 

Dispute: 

Machinists: settlement, 132; C.B. report, 134. 


TRANS-LAKE SHIPPING LIMITED 


Dispute: 
Canadian Maritime Union: C.O. appointed, 
882. 


TRANS-WORLD CHARTERING LIMITED 
Certification applications: 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 495; 
granted, 573. 

Mine Workers: representation vote, 573. 

Seafarers: 495; representation vote, 573; 


granted, 715. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Mine Workers: granted, 573; 715. 


TRANSAIR LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Electrical Workers (Dew Line Division): 878; 
rejected, 988. 
Disputes: 
Air Line Pilots: C.O. appointed, 495. 
Flight Attendants: settlement, 289. 
Machinists: C.O. appointed, 1108. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Air Line Pilots: rejected, 988. 


TRANSPORT D’ANJoU INC. 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 39; representation vote, 213; re- 
jected, 287. 
TRANSPORTATION 
Railway Brotherhoods, views, national transpor- 
tation policy, 20. 
TRANSPORTATION WORKERS’ UNION, CANADIAN 
Glengarry Transport Limited: 1107. 


TREMBLAY EXPRESS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
National Syndicate of the Employees of the 
Trucking Industry Saguenay Lake St. John 
Inc.: 288; withdrawn, 397. 


H. M. TRIMBLE AND SONS LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Professional Transport Workers’ 
Canada: 798; granted, 876. 


Intervener, certification application: 
Teamsters; granted, 876. 


Union of 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


Teamsters, trucking industry, first national 
labour contract. UNITED STATES: 97. 


TURNER, CHARLES, President, Seafarers’ Interna- 


tional Union of Canada 
Appointment, 260. 


U 


UNEMPLOYMENT See also MANPOWER; TRAINING 
Action to improve existing machinery, federal 
Minister of Labour, 96. 
CLC, views, 15. 
CNTU, views, 270. 
Declines in 1963. BRITAIN: 544. 
Shorter work week no cure for unemployment, 
study, Cornell University, 100. 
Technological development and a “human scrap 
heap”, remarks, U.S. Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz, 545. 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CCA, views, 373. 
CNTU, views, 271. 


Statistics: “E—Unemployment 
(monthly feature) 

Unemployment Insurance Fund (monthly fea- 
ture) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Brief to federal Minister of Labour on Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—submission by Asso- 
ciation of International Representatives of the 
Building and Construction Trades and the 
Canadian Construction Association, 770. 

CLC, views, 16. 

Decisions of Umpire— 

@UB 12262555 
CUB.2270,..149 
CUB 2271, 151 
CUB 2278, 222 
CUB 2280, 223 
CUB 2299, 316 
CUB 2303, 319 
CUBE2312, 507 
CUB ?2315,¢508 
CUB 2316, 414 
CUB 2318, 415 
CUB 2323, 599 
CUB 2324, 601 
CUB 2333, 728 
CUB 2362, 729 
CUB ’"2367.°813 
CUB 2371, 814 
CUB 2383, 1010 
CUB 2390, 1011 
CUB 2398, 1129 
CUB 2399, 1130 

Operation of (monthly report) 


Railway Brotherhoods, views, 19. 


Insurance” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE 

Annual report (1964), 964. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
Murchison, C.A.L., Commissioner, retirement, 
937. 

National Employment Service—transfer of 
administration to Department of Labour 


implements recommendation of Gill Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, 258. 
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Pankhurst, Kenneth, Chief, Economic Research 
Division, appointment, 184. 


Social Insurance Number project, 182. 
Ward, Thomas B., Commissioner, appointment, 
544. 
UNION DUES 
Supreme Court of Canada upholds validity of 
B.C. law banning use of union dues for 
political purposes, 41. 
UNION LABEL 
CLC, Union Label Trades Department, fourth 
biennial convention, 475. 
UNION MEMBERSHIP See LABOUR UNIONS 
UNION SeEcuRITY See UNION SHOP 


UNION SHOP 
Que. Labour Code: provisions, 1073. 


Union shop most popular form union security. 
UNITED STATES: 771. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION See AUTO WORKERS 


UNITED KENO Hitt MINES LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 717; settlement, 805. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Canadian contributions, 1965, to UN Special 
Fund, UN Expanded Programme for Tech- 
nical Assistance, 1052. 


UNIVERSITIES See CORNELL UNIVERSITY; 
TION; McGiL_t UNIVERSITY 


EpDUCA- 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH GRANTS 


Labour Department—University Research Pro- 
gram (1964-65). CANADA: 934. 


UpreR LAKES SHIPPING LIMITED 
Certification application: 


Canadian Maritime Union: 495; granted, 
5135 
Dispute: 

Canadian Maritime Union: C.O. appointed, 
882. 


Vv 


VACATIONS See also Hours OF WorK 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code, provisions, 
1058. 


Kaiser Steel—USW pact broadens vacation 
plan coverage. UNITED STATES: 104. 


N.B. Vacation Pay Act: regulations, 1065. 
Ont. High Court—hold employee may sue for 
vacation pay owed him under collective 
agreement, 46. 
VAN KAM FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Teamsters: 397; granted, 493. 


INDEX 


VANCOUVER BARGE AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITED 
Dispute: 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 
appointed, 495; settlement, 717. 


C.O. 


VANCOUVER HARBOUR EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION 


Intervener, certification application: 


National Harbours Board, Vancouver: 
jected, 573. 


VANCOUVER TuG BosaT COMPANY LIMITED 


Te- 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
granted, 127. 
VERREAULT NAVIGATION INC. 


Certification applications: 
Canadian Union of Employees of Verreault 
Navigation Inc.: 878; rejected, 988. 
Seafarers: 798; rejected, 987. 
Intervener, certification application: 
Seafarers: rejected, 988. 


VETERAN ‘TRANSFER LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 
1107. 


VISITING HOMEMAKER See WOMEN’S BUREAU 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE See MINING 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION See REHABILITATION 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING See TRAINING 


W 


WaGE SCHEDULES 


Wage schedules prepared and contracts con- 
taining fair wage schedules awarded, by fed- 
eral Department of Labour (monthly 
feature) 


WAGES AND SALARIES 

Financial Administration Act: Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations. CANADA: 
52: 

Labour market developments 
ADA: 105, 106. 

Man. Construction Industry Wages Act: regu- 
lations, 1070. 

Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals, federal De- 
partment of Labour, 261. 

Nurses—collective action to improve salaries 
and working conditions. CANADA: 360. 
Ont. High Court rules that tips given to a 
waitress are part of wages under Minimum 

Wage Act, 48. 

Scientific and technical professions, 
earnings, 1963. CANADA: 1020. 
Statistics: “C—Employment, Hours and Earn- 

ings (monthly feature) 


2.7. million U.S. workers 
(1963), 207. 


(1963). CAN- 


annual 


receive increases 
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U.S. labour, business, advised to avoid wage 
and price rises, President’s Economic Report 
to Congress, 186. 

Wage increases, 1963, survey, British Ministry 
of Labour, 283. 

Wage increases, UNITED STATES: 
408; (1964), 1093. 

Wage settlements, 1964. UNITED STATES: 


(1963), 


874. 
Warp, THomMas B., Unemployment Insurance 
Commissioner 
Appointment, 544. 
WATERMAN’S SERVICE (SCOTT) LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Longshoremen: 1107. 
WELFARE See BLIND PERSONS ALLOWANCES; 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL; DISABLED PER- 
SONS ALLOWANCES; GENERAL ASSISTANCE; OLD 
AcE ASSISTANCE; PUBLIC WELFARE 


WELLAND CANAL CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL 
Intervener, certification application: 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: granted, 797. 
WESTERN MANITOBA BROADCASTERS LIMITED 
Certification application: 
Radio and Television Employees: 288; granted, 
286. 
Dispute: 
Radio and Television Employees: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 717; C.B. appointed, 1109. 


WESTERN ONTARIO BROADCASTING COMPANY LIM- 
ITED 
Certification application: 
Broadcast Employees: 988; granted, 1105. 
WESTERN STEVEDORING COMPANY LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 575; re- 
jected, 876; reasons for judgment, 879. 


WESTERN TUG AND BARGE LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Railway, Transport and General Workers: 988; 
granted, 1105. 
WINTER HOUSE BUILDING INCENTIVE PROGRAM See 
HousE BUILDING INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


WINTER WorkKsS See MUNICIPAL WINTER WORKS 
INCENTIVE PROGRAM 


WIRTZ, WILLARD, United States Secretary of Labor 
AFL-CIO convention, address, 25. 
On technological development and a “human 
scrap heap’, 545. 
- LouISs WOLFE AND SONS (VANCOUVER) LIMITED 


Certification application: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: 575; re- 
jected, 876; reasons for judgment, 879. 


WoMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Canadian Conference on the Family, meeting 
sponsored by Governor-General and Madame 
Vanier, 567. 


XXXVI 





Conference on Divisions Between Men’s and 
Women’s Work—sponsored by Women’s Bu- 
reau, federal Department of Labour, 357. 


Employment of African women, 985. 


Employment of women, proposed ILO Recom- 
mendation, 686. 


Pepin, Miss Germaine, appointed by Montreal 
City Council to top classification in municipal 
service, 937. 


Socio-medical problems of working women, 200. 


Tenth anniversary, Women’s Bureau, federal 
Department of Labour, 772. 


“Training Girls in Industry’. BRITAIN: 125. 


Women in the labour force in 1963. CANADA: 
279. 


Women Workers and the CNTU, 1099. 


Women Workers in a Changing World, YLO 
report (1963) 387; (1964) 490. 


Working Women in Australia, 34. 


WOMEN’S BurREAU, federal Department of Labour 
Occupation of Visiting Homemaker, report, 791. 


WoMEN’s BurREAU, U.S. Department of Labor 
Anderson, Miss Mary, Director, death of, 104. 


Woops, Pror. H. D., McGill University 


Named chairman of committee appointed to 
review Labour Relations and Employment 
Standards Acts (Manitoba), 461. 


WORKING CONDITIONS See LABOUR CONDITIONS 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION See also ACCIDENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL 


Changes in provincial laws in 1964, 856. 


Man. Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ment, 856. 


N.B. Workmen’s Compensation Act: operation 
of taverns, 141. 


Nfld. Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ment, 856. 


N.S. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendment, 
856. 


Ont. Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
ments, 222, 856. 


P.E.I. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amend- 
ment, 856. 


Que. Workmen’s Compensation Act: amend- 
ment, 856; regulations, 147; Schedule 2 addi- 


tion, 62. 
Y 


YORKE AND SON LIMITED 


amend- 


amend- 


amend- 


Dispute: 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 495; settlement, 575. 
YOUTH ALLOWANCES ACT 
Regulations, 889. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT See EMPLOYMENT 
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Department of Labour Today 


Labour-Management Co-operation 


Labour-Management Committees in operation across the country 
now total 1,811 and represent 506,514 workers, a gain of 62 
committees and 10,000 workers over totals for previous year 


More than 500,000 workers in Canadian 
industry are now represented on Labour- 
Management Committees across the country. 
A statement issued last month gave the 
exact total as 506,514 workers—an increase 
of almost 10,000 over the total in 1962. 

At October 31, 1963, the number of 
LMCs operating in industry was 1,811, an 
increase of 62 over last year’s total. 

Active promotion of these committees is 
conducted by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service of the Department. 

Primarily concerned with bettering em- 
ployer-employee relations and improving 
plant operations, the committees provide 
labour and management with an opportunity 
to meet on a regular basis for joint discus- 
sion of mutual problems other than those 
dealt with in collective bargaining. 

Topics discussed at LMC meetings in- 
clude automation and technological change, 
production, trade, morale of the work force, 
unemployment and _ layoffs, quality of 
products, union-management objectives, 
competition in industry, employee welfare, 
safety, fire prevention and care of equip- 
ment. 

Although all of these topics are not 
discussed by all committees, there is a 
steadily increasing use of joint consultation 
as a means of solving problems affecting 
the welfare of both labour and industry as 
a whole. 

The largest number of committees, as of 
October 31, 1963, was in the manufacturing 
industries, with a total of 1,183 committees, 
representing 308,997 workers. Highest 
among these industries was the iron and 
iron products group, with 295 committees, 
representing 82,492 workers. 

The number of committees and of workers 
represented in the manufacturing industries 
were: 


WMextilesproducts: - sce seeks 47 13,007 
Rubber & its products ............ ZL 103436 
Pulp, paper & paper products 118 46,019 
Printing & publishing ............ 17, 33122 
Lumber.@ itssproducts. 7... 74 = 11,213 
Edible plant products ............ 83 17,086 
Leather & its products ............ 21 4,900 
Edible animal & sea products 68 14,025 
front its*products 07. wile. 295 82,492 
Non-ferrous metals & their 

DEOUUCIS tet fee ea re 56 19,879 
Clay, glass & stone products.. 85 17,128 


4 


Non-metallic mineral products 24 4,524 
Tobacco products§ ....4 224 6 5,002 
BéVera gest elt © ee. eee ae 37. #9210 
Electric light & power ............ 99 739504 
Chemical & allied products... 64 14,561 
EBlectricalaapparatis) 47.2. 54 24,675 
Miscellaneous 3.98)... 2epeenee aes. 322153 


Next after the manufacturing industries 
came the transportation industry, with 153 
committees representing 80,475 workers. It 
was followed by the service industry, with 
189 committees and 66,236 workers. 

The number of committees and of workers 
represented in industries other than manu- 
facturing were: 


‘Transportation’ ~.9.4..--9-.2) 153 80,475 
DCEVICEME EEG 5 Bed ccs ioe ie 189 66,236 
Communications) B...225..255 160 30,802 
Trade—Retail & Wholesale ... 87 8,782 
Minin phlei, ck. pela 30 =—s- 8, S91 
Construction )istene ede eee 4 1,407 
Lopeing: <5... ee. eee: 4 890 
Finance mpceatl Fe Sei ogee ce 334 


In the transportation industry, railways 
had 111 committees, representing 64,348 
workers, the rest being accounted for by 
air, street railways, and forwarding and 
Storage, with 42 committees involving 
16,127 workers. 

The mining industry had 7 committees in 
the metallic-ores group, with 5,060 workers 
represented, and 23 committees and 531 
workers in other non-metallic minerals. 

Committees were operating in all 10 
provinces, with the number of committees 
and of workers represented as follows: 


Newfoundland <2 2.0). 0 or42 
Prince Edward Island ............ 6 1,278 
Novag Scotian. cee se eee 30 11,749 
New Brunswick ...................... 23 21-455 
Quebee =) = ae ae 468 185,631 
Ontario 2a) tees. pee te ee ek 793 187,155 
Manitoba’ =.) ee 112 30,446 
Saskatchewant faee7, ae, 103 153314 
Albertans ese oe Gee 127 ©377045 
British Columbia .................... 140 23,299 


The union affiliations of the bargaining 
agencies in plants in which the committees 
were operating were: 

Canadian Labour Congress.. 1,366 369,224 
International Unions 


Unaffiliated) 22 2 87 13,819 
Confederation of National 

rade e. rons n.44 + cee tee 106 40,319 
OU CT Sie 2 Ste, 1s Oe i sera a 212i loe 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Except for usual seasonal decline during winter months, the 
general trend of wages during 1913 was upward. Nine-hour day 
introduced at Ford in Windsor and at silver mines at Cobalt 


The general trend of wages in 1913 was 
upward, but in those days in Canada a 
seasonal reduction during the winter months 
was usual, especially for casual labour. 

The January 1914 Labour Gazette 
reported that wages had continued to in- 
crease during the first three quarters of 
1913, the greatest number of changes tak- 
ing place in April, May and June. But “the 
usual tendency toward lower wages was 
evident during December.” 

Unskilled labour was plentiful, and in 
Ontario and the western provinces partic- 
ularly, labourers were working at lower 
wages than previously. In Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, there was a plentiful 
supply of labour, and, owing to the scarcity 
of work, “farmers were able to secure 
help under contract for a year.” 

The nine-hour day was introduced at 
Ford Motor Company at Windsor, and for 
1,200 silver miners at Cobalt. The working 
hours of operatives at the Dominion 
Textile Company’s works were reduced from 
58 to 55 a week. 


Wage Increases 


Some employees of the CPR received 
substantial wage increases during 1913. 
Engineers on lines east of Cartier gained an 
increase of 10 per cent, and an increase of 
the same proportion went to some 9,000 
men employed in the company’s mechanical 
departments in Eastern Canada. 

Some 2,500 street railway men in 
Montreal got an increase of 1 cent an hour. 

“Overground labourers at Westville to 
the number of 500 were given an increase in 
wages of about 10 per cent during June.” 


Shorter Hours 


A number of manufacturing plants were 
reported to be working shorter hours. This 
apparently meant a permanent shortening 
of hours, since the statement was coupled 
with the report of the nine-hour day for 
300 Ford employees; previously they had 
worked a ten-hour day. 

The reduction in working hours at 
Dominion Textile was as a result of legisla- 
tion enacted during 1912. The rate of wages 
remained the same as previously. About 
6,000 workers in all were affected by this 
change. 
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Though the word “automation” had not 
been coined in 1913, evidence that techno- 
logical change was going on is contained 
in the following “Traffic on the Michigan 
Central Railway was fairly heavy, but long 
trains were responsible for a reduction in 
the number of crews and service. Eight or 
ten crews were laid off during the month 
[December], which is unusual at this time of 
Year). 

Railway Building 

Railway building had been going on apace 
in 1913. Canadian Pacific built 1,700 miles 
of line west of Fort William during the 
year. “Grading was carried on on 550 
miles of new line exclusive of sidings and 
terminal work, and 262 miles of double- 
tracking on the main line.” 

Work on the Canadian Northérn 
between Ottawa and Toronto was finished, 
and it was announced that a passenger 
and freight service over the new line 
would commence early in 1914. 

“The Canadian Northern Railway has 
steel laid up to the site of its Calgary 
terminal and will open its freight and pas- 
senger service next month connecting Cal- 
gary directly with Saskatoon ... A start 
was made on the construction of the 
Alberta and Great Waterways Railway from 
Edmonton to Fort McMurray during 
December. A considerable number of men 
will be employed on this line.” 

Elsewhere the Gazette said: “Features of 
the year were the completion of the Eastern 
division of the National Transcontinental 
Railway between Winnipeg and Quebec, 
and the piercing of the mountain at 
Montreal by the Canadian Northern 
Railway.” 

This journal quoted the Canadian Rail- 
way and Marine World as authority for the 
preliminary estimate that in all, 3,144.59 
miles of new track had been laid in Canada 
in 1913 by 20 railway companies. This did 
not include 254.3 miles of second track 
laid by the CPR. Of the total length of 
track, the Northern Ontario Railway laid 
590; the Canadian Northern 480.96; the 
Canadian Pacific, 683.4; and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, 600. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Appoint 25 Members of Economic Council of Canada 


The appointment of 25 members to the 
Economic Council of Canada was announced 
by the Prime Minister just before Christmas. 
Dr. John J. Deutsch had been appointed 
Chairman of the Council in September, 
and shortly afterwards, J. L. E. Couillard 
and Arthur J. R. Smith had been named 
as directors. These three are full-time posts. 

Among the 25 part-time members are six 
representatives of labour organizations: 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress; Marcel Pepin, General 
Secretary of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions; A. R. Gibbons, Secretary of 
the National Legislative Committee, Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods; Stanley A. 
Little, President, Canadian Union of Public 
Employees; William Ladyman, Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and William Mahoney, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers. 

The other members of the Council in- 
clude representatives of industry and busi- 
ness, agriculture, and various organizations. 


Dr. Deutsch, who at the time of his ap- 
pointment to the Council was Vice-Principal 
of Queen’s University, is an economist who 
began his career as a research assistant at 
the Bank of Canada in 1936. He served on 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission from 1937 
to 1940, and lectured in economics at 
Queen’s from 1940 to 1942, when he be- 
came special assistant to the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. Dr. 
Deutsch entered the Department of Finance 
in 1946 and became an Assistant Deputy 
Minister of the Department in 1953. He 
later held posts at the University of British 
Columbia and Queen’s University. He has 
served on a number of Royal Commissions 
and was economic adviser to the Special 
Senate Committee on Manpower and Em- 
ployment in 1960. 

When appointed to the Council, Mr. 
Couillard was Canadian ambassador to Nor- 
way and Iceland; Mr. Smith was secretary- 
treasurer and director of research of the 
Private Planning Association of Canada. 


31,000 Graduates in 1963 Exceed Total in 1962 by 17 Per Cent 


Graduates from Canadian universities in 
1963 are estimated to have totalled approxi- 
mately 31,000, according to an annual sur- 
vey of the supply of and demand for uni- 
versity graduates prepared by the National 
Employment Service. The total was 17 per 
cent higher than that of 1962 graduates. 

The total was made up of 27,000 students 
who graduated with first degrees or equiva- 
lent diplomas, and 3,450 who received 
graduate degrees: 3,100 masters and 350 
doctors. A total of close to 37,000 is ex- 
pected in 1964. 

Graduating classes may be expected to 
expand in the coming years, the NES points 
out, as enrolments at Canadian universities 
and colleges continue their rapid increase. 
The full-time enrolment of 141,388 students 
in 1962-63 represented an increase of 10 per 
cent over the previous year, and with the 
same rate of increase the number of full- 
time students in 1963-64 will be about 
156,000. 

Starting salaries for new graduates con- 
tinued to rise in 1963, the most substantial 
increases being in mathematics, pharmacy, 
commerce and business administration, com- 
merce for C. A. articles, and economics and 
political science. 

The increases ranged from 5 per cent for 
graduates in economics and political 
science to 10 per cent for those in mathe- 
matics. In engineering, salaries were from 
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1.5 to 3.5 per cent higher than in the 
previous year, the largest increase being in 
metallurgical engineering. 


The demand for scientists and engineers 
in the United States is expected to rise by 
nearly 800,000 during the 1960’s, from the 
1,157,000 employed at the beginning of the 
decade—January 1960—to 1,954,000 at the 
end, 1970, according to projections by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The largest increase will be in the demand 
for mathematicians, which is expected to 
rise to more than double the present 
demand, the Bureau says. 

Physicists, medical scientists and biologi- 
cal scientists will come next in the rate of 
growth. They will have to increase in num- 
ber by nearly 100 per cent to keep up with 
the demand, followed by scientists (73 per 
cent increase) and engineers (67 per cent). 
Requirements for chemists—now the largest 
profession in numbers—will increase at a 
rather slower rate than the average for all 
scientists. 


Report on Changing Occupational 
Composition of Labour Force 


A new publication of the Department of 
Labour, Occupational Trends in Canada, 
1931 to 1961, presents comparable data on 
changes in the occupational structure of the 
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Canadian labour force during two ‘periods, 
the three decades 1931 to 1961 and the 
decade 1951 to 1961. 

In comparison with the changes that took 
place over the whole period, the foreword 
to the booklet points out, the changes that 
occurred during the later decade were 
significant. 

The publication is Report No. 11 in the 
Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower but is the beginning of 
a new series of studies into the changing 
occupational composition of the Canadian 
labour force. 


13 Occupational Groups 


The study, which deals with 13 main 
occupational groups and 117 selected 
occupations, and which contains a number 
of tables and charts, is based on data ob- 
tained in the decennial censuses taken 
during the period. 

The report is divided into two parts. Part 
I deals with the labour force as a whole; 
Part II, with the female labour force. 

The study presents data on the occupa- 
tional structure of the labour force for 
each of the four censuses during the period, 
giving the number in each occupation, the 
percentage of the labour force in each oc- 
cupation, and the percentage change over 
the two periods. 

The provision of the data supplied in this 
bulletin is only the first step in the projected 
series of studies, the report says. The next 
step will be to show the changes that are 
taking place in the distribution of the 
various occupations within each of the main 
groups of industries. “It is only through this 
intermediate stage that occupational require- 
ments can be linked to general economic 
developments,” the report says. 

The report was prepared by _ the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the- Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Jewish Vocational Service, Toronto 
Cited for Retraining of Unemployed 


A national social welfare award has been 
won by the Jewish Vocational Service, 
Toronto, for conducting a training program 
under which more than 200 unemployed 
men have been prepared for jobs as build- 
ing caretakers. 

The award is the honourable mention 
citation in the William J. Shroder Memorial 
Award Competition sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds, an association of 217 Jewish wel- 
fare organizations throughout the United 
States and Canada. This is the first time that 
a Canadian agency has been cited since the 
Shroder Award was established in 1952. 
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The program of training in building 
maintenance services was started by the 
Jewish Vocational Service in 1962 as part 
of its plan of retraining for other jobs 
workers displaced by technology and auto- 
mation. The program is being financed by 
federal-provincial funds administered by the 
Toronto Board of Education under the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act (Program 5). 

The JVS_ building maintenance course 
provides six weeks of training for a wide 
range of jobs, including those of building 
superintendent, maintenance worker, clean- 
ing specialist and janitor. The course teaches 
such things as care of floors, shampooing 
carpets, washing walls, looking after boilers, 
fire control and property protection. It also 
includes group counselling sessions on atti- 
tudes toward work, labour market informa- 
tion and ways of finding work. 

In order to make the course as congenial 
as possible to adults, emphasis is placed on 
demonstrations and practice rather than on 
classroom discussions. There are no age 
limits or educational requirements, and no 
restrictions as to race, religion or nationality. 


75% Find Jobs 


So far, 214 men have successfully com- 
pleted the training program, and about 75 
per cent of these have found jobs. The 
selection of trainees and finding work for 
them after they have been trained is carried 
out with the help of the National Employ- 
ment Service. 


CLC Commissions Eugene Forsey 
To Write Union History 


As part of its contribution to the celebra- 
tion of Canada’s Centenary of Confedera- 
tion, the Canadian Labour Congress has 
commissioned Dr. Eugene Forsey, the 
director of its Research Department, to 
write a history of the trade union movement 
in Canada. Dr. Forsey, who has been closely 
connected with the Canadian labour move- 
ment since 1942, has already begun research 
into original documents. He has appealed 
to the unions to assist by providing him with 
their early records. 


Trustees Ban Unions’ Defamatory 
Statements, Call Management Meeting 


Two actions were taken last month by 
the Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions: 

—The unions under trusteeship were in- 
formed that in future, publications of any 
kind issued by them must be submitted to 
the Board for approval before being pub- 
lished or distributed. 

—The employers in the inland shipping 
industry were invited to arrange for a repre- 
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sentive delegation to meet the trustees in the 
near future. In a directive sent on December 
4 to the unions, the Board said: 

“Publications, whether newspapers, maga- 
zines, bulletins, circulars, or otherwise, that 
contain defamatory references to other 
trade union leaders or members, partic- 
ularly officers and members of the mari- 
time unions under trusteeship, cannot be 
approved.” 

The trustees said that they had no wish 
“to hinder or prevent fair competition 
between the unions under trusteeship.” But 
it was their intention to see that the com- 
petition was “constructive and lawful, and 
that the literature in support thereof does 
not offend the law, particularly the law of 
defamation.” 


The call for a meeting with the employers 
was issued in a letter sent on December 11 
to some 40 steamship, tugboat and dredge 
operators. More than 60 interviews had 
made it clear that one of the contributing 
factors at the root of the labour strife on 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
had been a serious failure on the part of 
management to carry out some of its 
responsibilities, the letter said. 

The object of the proposed meeting will 
be to lay the groundwork for a revision of 
labour-management relations in the inland 
shipping industry, and the letter mentions 
forthcoming collective bargaining negotia- 
tions as among the matters that need to be 
discussed by the trustees and the com- 
panies’ representatives. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


Among the bills passed by the House dur- 
ing December were amendments to the 
Old Age Assistance Act, the Disabled Per- 
sons Act, the Blind Persons Act, the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, 
and the Railway Act. 

Bill C-125, to amend the Old Age Assis- 
tance Act, the Disabled Persons Act and 
the Blind Persons Act, increased the maxi- 
mum amount of assistance or allowance to 
$75 a month. It was introduced and given 
first reading on December 6 (p. 5519), sec- 
ond reading on December 10 (p. 5658) and 
third reading on December 12 (p. 5752). 

Bill C-124 to amend the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act, extended its applica- 
tion to the years 1964, 1965, 1966 and 1967. 
It, too, was introduced (p. 5510) and given 
first reading on December 6 (p. 5519). It 
was given second (p. 5610) and third 
reading on December 9 (p. 5619). 

Bill C-110, to amend the Railway Act, 
allowed certain grants to be made from 
the railway grade crossing fund for a fur- 
ther period of three years from January 31, 
1964. Introduced (p. 5071) and given first 
(p. 5079) and second reading on November 
25 (p. 5087), it was given third reading on 
November 26 (p. 5109). 

On December 6, the Minister of Tran- 
sport introduced a measure to authorize 
the implementation of certain recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation with respect to the rationaliza- 
tion of branch lines and passenger train 
services; the fixing of freight rates under, 
and consistent with a national transportation 
policy suited to modern transportation 
conditions; the payment of certain subsidies; 
and other matters (p. 5510). 

The Department of Labour estimates 
relating to industrial relations activities 
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were passed (p. 6162). These activities 
included the administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act, 
the Female Employees Equal Pay Act, the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, the 
Annual Vacations Act, and regulations; and 
the promotion of labour-management co- 
operation. 

The first session of the 26th Parliament 
prorogued on December 21 (p. 6377). 
Opening on May 16, it had occupied 23 
weeks. 

During the session Parliament passed the 
Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees 
Act, amended the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act to increase support 
for the construction of training facilities and 
the provision of training, approved measures 
to stimulate industrial expansion through 
tax incentives, established the Economic 
Council of Canada, increased the number 
of members of the Atlantic Development 
Board and provided a capital development 
fund of $100,000,000, established a Depart- 
ment of Industry, adopted measures to 
provide tax incentives for industrial ex- 
pansion in areas of slow economic growth 
and serious and persistent unemployment, 
increased the pension paid under the Old 
Age Security Act to $75 a month from 
$65, and pension payments to those receiv- 
ing old age assistance and blindness and 
disability allowances by a like amount, in- 
creased the incentives to municipal winter 
works and expanded the construction of 
federal works during the winter, established 
a bonus to encourage the building of houses 
during the winter, and approved an experi- 
mental program to encourage the employ- 
ment and training of unemployed older 
workers. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount |——-—- 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 

Total civilian labour force (a). 660. bee cece cence (000)| December 6,774 — 0.4 + 3.0 

iiinolomedrd, soa. « hiae logs esa .. (000)| December 6,428 — 1.0 + 4.4 

Wag pce LAAT Ra eae 8 Rage ae eel ae Aa (000)| December 581 — 5.2 — 0.2 

1 WTAE ESS GT AT EH 2 bey ARON URS gt OP EPS gp (000)| December 5, 847 — 0.6 + 4.8 

BIN wOr Gree Ook fee ern. a Petes aan ee ose (000); December 5,325 — 0.6 + 4.4 

At work 35 hours or more............-. (000) |} December 5,467 +15.2 — 2.1 

At work less than 35 hours............ (000)| December 807 —48.8 +19.7 

Employed but not at work............ (000); December 154 —12.5 +15.8 

CEST tegg eB ke ee ee a ee eee (000) | December 346 +14.2 —16.4 

BAGG LAI LLG Se toe es Peerne taro fen svars tee seein 3) ova arsvaire (000)| December 50 +11.1 —28.6 

TN otc Mie oe) 8 ie 0 ee reer oe) (000)| December 130 +17.1 —15.6 

OWERTIOS TONGS 04 COTES EE. SHIT (000)| December 89 +18.7 — 4.3 

RE ET Te eee ee IOs dey ee ores cgutire hs heyy sc (000)| December 3t + 2.8 —27.5 

i BOVE) Sey eee aoe AL ae On eee (000) | December 40 +11.1 —13.0 

Without work and seeking work............... (000)| December 326 +14.0 —15.8 

On temporary layoff up to 30 days...........- (000)| December 20 +17.6 —25.9 

Industrial employment (1949=100)..........cccceeeeveees October 129.3 — 0.8 + 3.1 

Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. October 119.2 — 0.9 + 2.8 

ESL GEION BREA E un his 3,siand- ashi? dp agksti Boas ass GOH st 9 mos. { 69,344 _ +-22.6 

Destinediton Nena bGuri force .2 vine < ccen sc bse cord sd oe 1963 34, 730 — +21.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 

Ber GTANC DE OULR aie fois 6 Misce ie dn 3 cu saaeteeube + ++ MONG December 32 —27.3 +10.3 

INOMDINWOLKETE TO VOLVOU aso aes oe cs caine oo 0 50 5 6cybis December 4,341 —29.9 +19.2 

DuPAtiOnir MMA IAA yess tS OEE... SUF ite we ci ne December | 38,320 —24.9 —32.4 
Earnings and Income 

Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....} October $84.67 + 0.5 + 3.7 

Average hourly earnings (mifg.). 20.205... 6 8. eee October $ 1.96 + 1.0 + 3.7 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... «.| October alee 0.0 0.0 

Averare weekly pwaces (MII, vad sis noses. sess October $80.93 + 0.8 + 3.8 

Consumer price index (1949=100)..............-.06- December 134.2 + 0.1 + 1.7 

Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 

OA = UM) ae eek veces, std tres operas mer RiChT Mee Sooo October 144.7 + 0.5 = 2a2 

OCS OUT INCOING sn tice te aes eens chs ous as. xs $000, 000.| October 1,896.4 — 0.6 + 7.5 
Industrial Production 

Potaleaverne.1949 = 100) acsie aapdl saeyewrets «inueieeedie November 210.7 + 2.1 + 8.3 

UV ESE VEU VCE AGL gy crt ok gee eg ae aver area ear | 4 November 187.2 + 1.4 + 7.8 

WOCAISICS Ne tee e ef cs once cet orls cores « November 190.9 + 3.4 + 9.4 

INGU-cUrADIGGtEh aleatd:. 20) ee eR « o's weyers November 180.0 — 0.3 + 6.3 


oO aca eds rs RES ISIE ACI RO December 
SG mIeLIONGd. see Mai ac DRAB Ae Waves. os ote res oo adie s December 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1963 


Membership Statistics obtained from individual union locals 
are broken down by industry, province and labour market area 


- Union membership in Canada at the 
beginning of 1963 totalled 1,449,200, ac- 
cording to survey returns received by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour directly from na- 
tional and international union headquarters, 
central labour congresses, and independent 
local organizations. This total represents a 
net increase of 26,000 over the previous 
year’s figure. 

The data obtained from the survey were 
published in the 1963 edition of Labour 
Organizations in Canada, a handbook that 
contains statistical tables on union member- 
ship and a comprehensive directory of la- 
bour organizations, with names of their 
principal officers and publications and the 
distribution of their locals. The statistical 
data contained in the handbook are Canada- 
wide totals broken down by congress 
affiliation and type and size of union. 

The tables on the following pages supple- 
ment the information included in Labour 
Organizations in Canada by showing the 
distribution of union membership in Canada 
by industry, province and labour market 
area. The tables are based on information 
obtained in a separate survey directed, at 
the beginning of the year, to individual 
local unions across the country. In this sur- 
vey, each local union was requested to 
report the total number of its members, 
and the industry and location in which all 
or most of them were employed. 

Table 1 gives a distribution of union 
membership by industry on the basis of 
the DBS Standard Industrial Classification 
(1960). The data are shown for the most 
part on the “major group” level. In in- 
stances where more detail could usefully be 
provided, care was taken to adhere to com- 
binations of recognized industrial sub- 
groups. For the railway industry, which is 
not further subdivided in the standard 
classification, subtotals are provided to 
show the division of membership between 
the operating and non-operating sectors. 

Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international and national 
unions or independent local organizations 
that account for more than one tenth of 
the union membership within the industry 


groups. The table thus does not necessarily 
show all organizations active within any 
particular industry group, but only those 
having more than 10 per cent of the organ- 
ized workers in the group. 


In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4 are broader 
than those of the centres for which the 
areas are named. In general, a labour mar- 
ket area corresponds to the area served by 
a local office of the National Employment 
Service. In some cases labour market areas 
consist of two or more NES local office 
areas. These composite areas are identified 
by an asterisk and the local office areas 
they comprise are listed in the Appendix 
to Table 4. 


Locals accounting for just over 7 per 
cent of the membership total indicated that 
their members were dispersed throughout 
several locations in different areas or prov- 
inces. Since these locals and their member- 
ship could not be allocated to any one area 
Or province, they have been classified to 
“two or more provinces” or “two or more 
areas” in Tables 3 and 4. 


At the beginning of 1963 more than 
7,000 union locals with a total of one and 
one-half million members were active in 
Canada, and although the survey met with 
a generally excellent response, not all of 
the locals supplied the required data. The 
number of locals from which no informa- 
tion was obtained appears in Tables 1 and 
3. The corresponding entry for these locals 
in the membership column in Tables 1 and 
3 represents the difference between the 
Canada-wide membership total based on 
the survey of union headquarters mentioned 
earlier and the membership reported by the 
responding locals. 


The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The sta- 
tistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized Jabour in Canada. 


The information for this article was obtained by the Collective Bargaining Section 
of the Economics and Research Branch from local union secretaries, whose co-operation 


is gratefully acknowledged. 
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TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1963 
Based on Standard Industrial Classification (1960) 

















Industry Locals Membership 
MOVestry sere rece atar emcees eee ec ce ose Memttclee tir oe ae ee ieee 24 39,800 
Bishing and Lrappinges seen Ree streets oe a Wels s,s. sateles DE Se ello ea kis emileaioee 8 4,300 
VEN TD CS Meee RE aici RNS EN PNET PRE ONS ts SE PIERS «gl diet wlele veysvntassieue, She, > Riaawtegstareo.c 173 51,000 
AVA etc Lx ere crete orca re a Sa es an re ew Bree TPA corey sts os. ass ave ctaushes sucBel nsiee ov ahe as 94 34, 300 
MEMO ral UG La eereess eis sere tle A esterrte nis Ge Aicie Sasi aisle @i Care Ge Bee oro rca renee oe 38 9,200 
INonetn 6h ment eee mer aeK emer PANO ces oi sdotr Gicin sral Dacre cs Mam nen Rae Mee Pa 7,000 
Qa er eS ye rer reer ee ei) cre suet tre Ae she .5.4, 8 supi'nss aie btee clei. UD Ce ean eras 12 400 
INCL entAlLIBEEvACESA NS «eee, atte ee ete « MMTTRAS «, « ahadayerareqcxapavs vagn ava,ducsenereainnaeasentic Z 100 
EATER CLOUT LI ayn oes SRS ee = aaa 3s ey isc eltie.w incre cc ih tp eee anicierour en 2,312 589 ,500 
LOG cl RN tN OE ec cya eis aes card tas Pst oie hth we Pe Pe wre eee 296 62, 600 
IBGVeric ee Petes E RPC CRBC Cher ao Se cer cia so ec nee orn cee eons cae 63 9,300 
EG Da CCOMDLO CCUG CMM Ta ET esr ec eecse cause cote eae nabhe svel Bats ns bars Were thaate Shiota 14 5, 400 
ED Cee eee tot. eee chi OMLTMEHE a5 iS din dhs Calon ME pred © ale eases 35 12,700 
TGC ROT reir e aM Pas Pe EG re Ee reas afk Sind Stvigicins SisiIW Ae astele bya 5 whos 56 10, 600 
TPRaxfileste nk. Ieee eee, EASE critics Mefteh: oes Sake campset bale ac gacsseiaidi oe oo sak oa sg are sueivs ererees 123 31,500 
LEGaqaanavetn aa VIL PION eS, cer adit p boi Mera. Goats Tae ene Oe hac neat ene ae eee Pa 24 3,600 
GOES ee ere eR eee reer ieeeyessiokyartonra is arccaliaeerotenarinMara: cpeak Meare, oes om nets 100 41,100 
\WGR0YSlivce. roo cao do bos UB Ga oO eas UHC) cc 050 hee AE Senn ee Ser ae ae 87 23,900 
LEN eRTARA TRH NG WN aby RTT, Se SI Se A A eee ni octane oe ne ac ete 53 8,300 
PDE CTR Mere st ahora testers ec ash TNT et CEE 6g ghd av eeeg sin glvsipe cusisisheresteh betas 302 74,000 
PTINtIN Pe BNC PUG LUISMINSS. aera wORPS he «Usain de ewes Os vere, aisse sic. cisseiee.ois acageyeleierereon a) e!eus.» 191 29,700 
(Bu erveri © hal S ANN e NoPE ved Cito acto: o/Deya sas he cls hese atiet ede esachoes artes 118 62, 400 
Mictatlote Drreey Gin omer eter ifers creak spa etc les gens cree sceceguls & reset ehs Sl ietayct ie. STs 219 35,700 
iMachineny een re eR Re erat ner anise Se eb Dla os ah Saiavardls aise 102 19,500 
TRTANS POT bAtiON" eC UIPIMeM Veet arte eI ota oa che Nee te neve oo GEA ray haa fara ceragsr a einf BR ASESIEFS thats 123 72,300 
Wilectricalyprod ucts wane cle Mees. PA ico sfainrs icici. soe © ble teeetoe sues cisi cue 115 43, 500 
INonsmetallichminera Wprocducts Heiner iede.:. cremate « sccle ccc h ssc sled eoinewas ar cisrele 121 18,600 
Petroleumbancdscoaliproductsyme na aaqtra tt. cicrocibie the Sete sian ct eckoty = dak «tee ake. = 25 4,300 
@hemical products eyes dekh ocr: Hae kee aio eae Me dec.o eles ast nee oops heey ee 90 15,200 
Miscellancousmmanttactuningernmne tented ic cetera ec s+ sae cms eerie st 55 6,300 
CONS CLU CLIO TNS Fee one Ts takes HERETO creek Pates anaes Mare bbete dhe 522 147 ,200 
rans pores Llores UW CUUGLOS pei rrtcrereefee Poe ie soo cielo les aepspaieiens «Manel ote eters. 2,044 324,200 
Aurransponiiand ncldentalesetva COS mei de usa eb ice te © 2 <jere isi) -) oiehs!siwiakayslnte = «slo ie cleiaie 70 7,200 
Water transport andunclaentalSelylGOS sc acileri cite classic coders sisi els Sictcls ee atetele wleieie el tele oles 75 34, 000 
RATE Way AUEADSP OLE sy eee Rete asc eta aterntctots se sal piuRaN Sa aha. ars, ote stesso NS) a0 « ovonave arevere ls ieiatetnters 1,060 134,500 
PUTTUULGEUN LACS APN Ate: MOT aetna Mra e MOA ehebn cine! = eleberoiay els. -e)ehal's el cieraella oie tole retour 832 34,800 
INiOnaO DET OLINGIEIIO DL OUCCS TN eta eee - one ISS tek = = fo) ial) aiciy =a "92 l¥ie  ssordje «slo felsje. = 728 100,200 
BIST ANG KUT ATISTOO Libya ee eRe cet che cane oc caheveiras SPM hs Copa, e noe OF sik ve) euecelsa! ous, 2 saielet el eyeiayey= 35 21,200 
BOSESIATI GES CROOLGATS seetrret tat tanto veces Sievers ones areas ¢ cae a ae altos chaise area ae te 54 19,000 
OE ers transporte eee ee ee ee case tee eare:o nce Midione Di teletele wis Soasieigunwe eejaisyes 12 2,000 
SLOLA PC Ae eaers hart ei aise les UT RN, « ANMEN COE Nias As eis Rlooness oie oor etek a ae 23 5,000 
(Chaycavaayniaery avon & 220 GER seu 4 ae obic dns Aa tS bce nian Coe a eee er Or 586 66, 000 
[ROW CLM CASraT Cave a UCI ee cire mete oe oct ie ie idasayaksidy~ ave ape skere o iscineuers seis ote niavese ereycueget 129 35, 300 
FAR CMM Te SPN ee areal acacia ae Se Fagin 0s ne eRe pve aroma eae ohomerel cts teva 178 43 ,600 
URED ATA COM ee eT Terie FETE sis s Stararstnlesss 9-5 el vacuous vent or ceeep says 10 800 
SUT TET ATCT ELA y em oe ee Sa ht ee a er ne Cee nMOS io Come ct 472 104 ,600 
FR GUIGCA TION eee eee ek PATE NE b aHeakne alae sa wrarele olatlauels Sees raens 113 9,900 
eal thsand swe tare ae tert HET: eee eet elcteors core Sale duals aie slssveteuelatena thererrs 153 49 500 
RR eereatlOnal Serva COM IR rete rTM LG IAi chee: eycae one) oo ai ste su cucu ve reseyousliad’) oxseke 78 19,700 
Serav GESiLOt DUST SSS ie eee eRe istave lal fetanthe. winjtziieln «, «:sheerarsa s eiete: states n savevelahap eters s ate) 7 400 
IPErSONALES EIU COSHH WARP MAE ce oer o) cr Sasa tisiastagt le alece le. 0 ave aus ae mie enccisrensisieis) savaledesn= 109 22,600 
Mascellancausisenva COSmEe ee err emer itces coe cis ek serine Co eieitieisrecctst ctr ener stoncien 12 2,500 
WubliccA CUMNISELALLOMLA A eA ea te RNR Hd core. ls) she o.Folono ray nie janes Eamon aNobe bene 599 84,609 
Hederalvadministra tice ewer ta eee mew rnc tyes, hehe noc vaie so eys.s o ouovace (ors) grevovele euatet ches oke 34 3, 400 

rowan Gir beer GUIAUINES CA DLO ema NR och. Kot casB ae oexcy stooges © evel Shaye shah tied, aewere ues (ers oh ledeteneleys 68 16, 400+ 
ibarenil ag hoineyGam tion. 2 5 ls oSw se oe ea ee ORME OnbbE ae dos tud 5S obodd sonoma oe 497 64, 800 
ANAUSELY, ROUTE DOL See Pe ee ert eitae fel: eels so Tur ee eet cee 22 5,200 
EN OVO CIEEIE (hee epee cco accre eg Sac Began Ben eo eae eons wo a Giclee gina deal aneve « anslontermeeerale « 709 54,400 
G WAL EN Chey, ascterchtandiciaelte diecothig a een a CIR IRR ORNS CCIE REIS CIC ea crn Ore Ret ome: tc 7,073 1,449 ,200 


*Includes some sawmilling. 
+The corresponding figure for 1962, shown as 25,100 in the March 1962 issue of the Labour Gazette, ig revised to 17,100, 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1963 


Industry Group 


Wirneral ww htiels #ai.wauaeeers ee eee ee 


Non-metal 


OOO e eee eeecesecreserececsed 


Pee oeecerereeeescceseseesces 


CSUATIICS. Peres a. hee ees cok 


Incidental services ..............0..... 


Manufacturing 
Codi). Je. ae oa 


Rubber sew toe, oe el eae 


Transportation equipment ...... 


Electrical products ................. 


Non-metallic mineral products 


Petroleum and coal products 


10 


Pee eer e reser reeecreescocecccccceseeoess 


CC CCC oe HOO eee ooeeeeEseoo’® 


ORR e meee eeceresceeceeeesees 


Ce PO eee ee eesosseressoseoevee 


Feo eo reeeocoseeresesosece 


POP Dee eeerrscrseercesereses 


SE PIUSES CCAS OCS 6 es on sieinine ee eee evees see Sees eeeeeneesocceeeeesee 


POO Pee eereroecoseeccceenees 


Sidi a) #4) ”\010'siB\6\9.e'e\e ala\e'n sa aeis\claceeusesnevsieesvicseleessacee: 


Pree eeeeceeccccssesceses 
Oooo cee eerecccceccccscecccccceesceceoeee 


Bere coerseoerescesceececese 


SO eee ere reervcceeeeecseseece 


COCR H Hee eerareeeseoesesoos 


C0 evlcueveticsveseaevcisvedese 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Mining Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bakery Workers (CLC) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation 
(CNTU) 

Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing Workers Federation (CNTU) 

National Council of Canadian Labour (Ind.) 

Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ss Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
L 


Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Upholsterers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers Federation (CNTU) 
Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lithographers (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1963 (Concl’d) 


Industry Group 


Chemical products 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Construction 


Transportation and Utilities 
Air transport and incidental services 


Water transport and incidental services 


Railway transport 
Running trades 


Non-operating employees 


SUT MLD TISDOLE erence aaet detts. Srastcnresverent 
Buses and streetcars 


Other transport 
Storage 


Communication 


See ree eee e eee eter eee eee reese ereeres® 


Service Industries 
Education 


Health and welfare 


Recreational ‘services 
Services to business 


Personal services 
Miscellaneous services 


ences enoeraccererereceneeerscesesess ce 


Public Administration 
Federal administration 


acer e teen eee e ee eee nse reer eee essere seee® 


Provincial administration 


errrrrr rr rer rrr reer rere rere 


Local administration 


eee e cere n er eres eeeereesseesee see essesee® 
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Unions Comprising More than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership 
in Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNTU-chartered locals 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind,) 
LULA. CAFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
IOV ELC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Conductors (Ind.) 

Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers 
CLC) 


( 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 
Letter Carriers (CLC) 
Postal Employees (CLC) 
Traffic Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 


Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees Federation (CNTU) 
Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 

Service Employees’ Federation (CNTU) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commercial Telegrahers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


CLC-chartered locals 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government Employees (Ind.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Employees (CLC) 

Public Service Employees (CLC) 


im 


TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY PROVINCE, 1963 
Penrice Soe saat 2 ed ee a ee Se nee 





Number Locals Reporting 
Province fe) ee 

Locals Number Membership 
Newioundland \9:,05 24...200 capper ee eee 111 98 20,300 
Prince; Wdward; Island... ee. cece eee ee ee ee eee 34 30 1,600 
Nova. Scotia: cc.ch iv At fees ee ee eee ne Oe ee 334 302 41,100 
New Brunswick:...6 3.2054 8. d5 ce et se I = le ce erro 284 249 27,400 
Quebee. yl Ae neh bs oa eee. (rn | eran 1,751 1,485 360, 200 
Ontario ..50 fy ees Cake ee Ree EE ee eee oa 2,675 2,403 553,000 
Manitobays.oh ss basse ote 0 Se a Re Ee eee ee Nite aoe gee 310 289 62, 400 
Saskatchewanie ewe. cs. dess eee eee ee ee ee, ne es ae 356 321 43, 400 
Alberta... > Sitch Sisal. EU Ae eee NPR eh 408 387 63,000 

British Columbia). of7 300.2 sia eee oe ee D:. , ee 784 779 188, 600 
Yukon and Northwest (Territories 9s vier A ©. cemeicesln 2. Ce ee 9 5 0) 
ALWOVOL-MOVe PLOVINCES”. eae Gee eee ec eee ee eee 17 16 33, 200 
INGOUIUET 4 io i otiaisys adic de. ea = eee ere eM INE era esr teks Pepe teet Mn |g a 709 54, 400 
Totala ci. ti...c Rae eee ee ace Te ee ee ofl tves 7,073 1, 449, 200 


ee eee 


*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 


tThe corresponding figure for 1962, shown as 193,000 in the March 1962 issue of the Labour Gazette, is revised to 
185,000 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1963 


§SSooeo=$oMma9aS$S90°0°»°.0. S99 








Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
| 
Newfoundland 
Corner Brookee. cote tet en ee ee 24 3,100 
Grand ‘Falls 48.24... Wee. eee ee 20 2,600 
St. Jolin? s =) See matey cs eet ee ne 50 9, 400 
AWOlOrsmore areassece ees] ee eee nn ee 2 5,000 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetéwas. .Si0.3. esavntem .teeiic®.. | 26 | 1,300 | Summerside 
Nova Scotia 

Amherst, cg: cemian ot cere oho ee oe 13 1,000 Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Halifax id yee @ht (dao: ean Ss sass ea a 88 15,500 Springhill, Yarmouth 
Kentvillew. ae ae. se ee 25 14,600 
NoewiGlasgow «ste. sc gna ee eee. 43 4,900 

YONGG sf a od cnnte oe oar Ae: eee ee 4 76 13,900 
Drury, eek cw casnwace ee, See 19 1,000 
WOOP: MOre areas..<..c. 3 eee a Pe ee 3 600 





Bivthiarat See eee oe on oe eee eee eee 21 2,200 Minto, Newcastle, St. Stephen, 
Cambelltonr 2250, Pee, Cee 22 2,700 Sussex, Woodstock 
Hdmlindstanes saeey ry ees eae ay en 18 1,700 
Fredericton, ae. +. SEO. See 23 1,100 
MORCTOI acm crite ete on epee ea ae kaa 51 6, 700 
Sale TOUM name mers, punt ese Bek Pie hed eta) mam 78 10,000 
Quebec | 
ASDOStOS Waseae oo eh. mee Ek ee ee ae 5 1,400 | Maniwaki, Mont Laurier | 
Beauharmois. 15% 50:46... -<4. dol ee 10 1,300 
Buckinghari ery’ | aetivaunyt eee. op 11 1,300 
DritMiOnd Ville... s.c,.\coihs eae ne 24 4,300 
Famham—Granby* 3.0.0 ee ee. 45 5,700 | 
Gaspe* lpia Madd ott. REO, Lites 11 1, 400 | 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) | 
loliette...»,. ccf oe Mee ONES 3. Deas: meat ee Oe 36 3, 700 
Las udue siete otc aie pr i 12 1,500 
Lacdt. Jean * Vee A) A od ee Oy HHS? 15, 200 
Lachute—Ste. Therese*y. 0... 00000.000ccecee ene. 18 2,900 
Montmagny 73022 oes) 20 A © een see 8 1,700 | 
Montreal®. fate: notes cases kets. Get eaeee aL 535 193, 300 | 
Quebeo—_Levist ys oo... usveass ek et ee eee 159 32,100 
Quebec: North '/Shore®inn Sauigeas... osc: eee, 36 6, 300 
UL OUSICL Mitel Renee. ee, She eng oes 16 1,800 
Riviere.du Loup. sseetean.cieey Sete ee eee 18 1,500 
Rotyn-=Val d'Or" sore oe. ct 34 3, 100 
St: Hyacinthe, acer ee ee ee te ee 25 4,800 
St. Jean ios he ee dl, ee CO TEPAL deere ee) 25 3,500 
Ste. Agathe—St. Jerome*..............0.0cc0cc.., 19 3,500 
SHAWiNigan-«. gas eee Pe Mae ee le ck betes 34 5,900 
Sherbrooke*..... sen eee. eee ee 75 11,500 
Sorel ai: a: hehe feces LO 21 3,100 
Thetford—Megantic—St Georges*................ 28 3,900 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP, BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1963—Concluded 

















Labour Market Area | Locals |-Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Quebec—Concluded 
ATOISMREV CLES Ae yar) ie ote CN leit eIS L. Je heed 59 10,000 
Walley tel die pry. tei We ober 6 nat coil orck «ce 18 3,000 
WACKOLIAVILIICE Ere te tar) de acai aee ns fetie scs 8 28 3,600 
Be OTOU OLE ALCAS tektites eerste ae cakes erases 9s 15 21,500 
Ontario 
PERICLES 2 Feira TRI le UE ee alee Nahe 19 1,200 | Arnprior, Bracebridge, 
BeWewille—— WU renton sis te lasieciec oe Weert eict sickuenis.es 54 6, 100 Carleton Place, 
SPATILG LON Mae ater scale ria Attens eeiets cule sisicle aoe vs 19 2,600 Collingwood, Gananoque, 
BSPADMOL Qe eid... wna sites Mle Sahieblebler » tisle +o 6io oe soit 50 7,200 Goderich, Hawkesbury, 
[Barter fava GS oo SE 2 Pe lo eS RO len vac Se Ee 20 2,600 Leamington, Lindsay, 
Wa than wae . Vee es dee. See ee. 21 2,600 Listowel, Midland, 
(Chole Gitta, o> A Eat OIG CL ME HC CCS ern CRE perce 18 1,200 Napanee, Orillia, 
(Chaka | ere ae ee ee ec oe os Sten Reem one 30 5,000 Parry Sound, Perth, 
MCE DUT ANCOMs ceca tain ned == 5 .eynsnyeltFe » tr yssewiae"8 » 16 1,600 Picton, Prescott, Renfrew, 
WOreiWiuiam-—EOrb ATUNUr =: .scs ce ceine eee. sas ve 116 23,700 Sious Lookout, Sturgeon Falls, 
(ladys 4's late ele Gey e arete Serie RGn eet coe erry Pearman 50 4,700 Walkerton, Wallaceburg. 
elpieee een ec etic tates cs on See 52 5, 900 
Elavil LOL eae Cree eile s scobiciciteig se rclcioa eens wade 156 47, 800 
WRADUSKASIN Gee ee Nees ols oe tee Fe Glare! ohio ale etter 12 5, 200 
TAGGIN S  pemcstcreda aoe aelol BSAA of le Ae Ct 3s neo 28 3, 400 
eG uaPUe Olite, acny cated on OLCOTT hc Oetkackac 0 CORE a ERTS 38 7,100 
5G, CIRCA ae SSG iad ie Sane iy i aan re ine 62 13, 100 
HECTIC OM Tere ert tvs eta mnorsigtsls. eae 97 19, 800 
Nisa garasPeninsulatenrds saeeere sh fect cocoons eases ie 28,000 
IN(GrRE RE Bias eisai ogee oars SEEN S SSO ee en were aie 44 5,000 
Osha Shee ee os ce Reais See e Ed aR 48 19, 800 
Gitar Ela saysek tehyee cineca soenijingars <r 130 25,000 
GOwwenesOUnC sane ck seb ac hacks a has casoties Ak ose 16 1,600 
leyrdogal acy”) een See Re Se ee 27 2,300 
Ete DOLOUG On hcl udiuan Pci iebasan S ete ae ena conc 50 7,300 
SS UELMOMIAS Pe See T OR te tena es sirens fe feces 39 2,800 
Symi, 7b eh ee ee ee Me ne eh os AS ae 35 6, 800 
PS SCAU CAS GET VLEUEN UP tot cade cteterrustieteusyenctoless slancteusio s Grover 45 10, 200 
INIT COG aM rin nega e rcsiayet eva sue vetets 16 1,100 
SMM REC SULLS CMAN. ieeeEaee ees ac ett. Semen eee ae kes fs 19 1, 400 
SiaTiiniainels Se Bee Leet a eee eee ee 33 2, 400 
SiG OTE aeccky, bic een acai hoy darter ic hear ii tears 71 28,700 
Timmins— Kirkland Lake*............... bt aera 61 5,600 
BGIRON ORT NS Pe Pe ee een Oa ete 509 177, 600 
WENGSOL Sete ak ac ene Tea see ees kee se 83 27,000 
Woodstock— Pallsonbure tacts cc «ns emereae Ssisre sem os 23 3,700 
PeOROR TIRONGTANCAS ase obi a Neltd \ole sree ckereteastot er cal aus 20 30, 800 
Manitoba 
[Brera ite aos Oe as ese On ble 4 OCU RS Ot a eee ae 32 1,800 Dauphin, Portage la Prairie 
HTB ULON oe teres UPN each oiere Ae ers creas cies) fe atsasiag = os anise! 36 « 12 2,900 
Pe Soe Passe each eee Aaelete sete nae te wllecin as 12 3,100 
\Wikcathoycray Gee oie goenOClT ooo Geen Toot in eon oe 216 53, 700 
MTORR OL Es APCS cm ite cc.pac ccsttieler ca’ sieie’* asks xe 3° 1 500 
Saskatchewan 
INGORE eae, kbc SRN Oe On Re ce Cea 38 4,200 | Estevan, Lloydminster, 
INOcun BAttlelOlda nde ce tees: eke ars «ae Seas 18 1,700 Swift Current. 
iPYSumvesy INDY sein Bay, + 5 Aton ne So.8 on Bie diet a cn ini aee eae 31 3,200 
Tavera te ae eats Heron acne GSO ano Urner Cert meee 77 13,300 
SA SIEATOON ee ee ee eat he eee a eee ne es 90 11,100 
\ IER OTTER Pg oes taco oat. 6 Oo mine ort ian Soren an nigd 8 1,200 
Wear atctind 33 es eee a op et a eto Ato A eo 27 1,700 
HvrONODs MOLE: ATCAS a. ee todos oe ee lee cgsis sweeter 5 5,100 
Alberta 
PS AIEMI ONG ene ea ke eras Tee ctl a eee seasr eels) seals « via 12 1,400 | Drumheller, Edson, Red Deer 
(Giukania?t Sia ats Beith OL aes ee i 114 23, 100 
JENGhaavoyennolo Men eee, See Ro cee mee tekcite Ete nite ae Co eoe 151 30, 400 
iba havea fizeyes Me, yee es eet eae ee ce cee aera 40 2,700 
NU GGIGINGLELAT AS ee eet. ofa tr. sietotot att cbs, ate a atchs outer» 28 2,600 
WWFOLIO DEV ATCASES J leaio vedere otras Takrunayels enero © Fs aeauere 3 2,400 
British Columbia 
Gentmal Vancouver island *©..20. +++. ss. cs+ cries ae 58 13, 200 Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
(Cherinleizevay ates Bea cieltton yao Die Roto chp Oo ciereiot oe Aero 27 4,000 Princeton, Quesnel 
ixarmlkoihich Siadisdosd yo ado toOen opera. Geman cae oee 34 2,800 
TEAC re Ages 9 eeckerees Ser or inte HERE Cenc CA an Obiroe OE aie “ 1,700 
OkangoanaVallevee comet eth bree teeiis claclociad sooty 57 8,700 
erencenCOlpernn., wet atesne creck ites sas Shea ba 34 3, 400 
cinceEluopelibnt. eiaeee © one selene eke = eid’ ofeidastae’:« 35 3, 800 
SPAIN GISONME putts «titi Matis Oratate mses ote +s 40 5, 800 
Vancouver—New Westminster*.................-. 360 120, 800t 
icon Meme tine: Lf Pe wel sted. ch caipise ss bic =. 89 15,000 
SL WiOHOUMMIOTC ALCHS sy. a. Sreudu ce. oxo, s¥eysioteu aye etelalals o wisies ds 7 6,900 


EE EnIIIEIIESInENSEESSEEEEEEEEEEIEEEneeE 
*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more NES local office areas. See Appendix. 


+The corresponding figure for 1962, shown as 128,000 in the March 1962 issue of the Labour Gazette, is revised to 
120,000 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 


LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 
Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component NES local 


office areas in light type. 


Québec 


armham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
nce Richmond, Lac St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montréal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Québec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Tiles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St Jér6me. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke. Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges. 


Trois Riviéres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. _Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont, Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 


Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 


Annual Labour Briefs to Cabinet 


Canadian Labour Congress and National Legislative Committee 
of International Railway Brotherhoods make annual submission 
of legislative recommendations. CNTU presentation delayed 


The Canadian Labour Congress and the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods made 
their annual presentation of memoranda to 
the federal Cabinet on December 11 and 12 
respectively, exactly a year from the dates 
they had made their previous presentations. 
The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions is expected to appear before the 
Cabinet in February. 

The CLC’s brief was read by Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Congress. Prime 
Minister Pearson and 13 members of his 
Cabinet attended the presentation, and the 
Prime Minister and Hon. Allan MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour, replied on behalf of the 
Government. The Railway Committee 
Room of the Parliament Buildings was 
filled to capacity by an audience consisting 
of CLC officials, trade union representa- 
tives, members of the federal Civil Service, 
and others. 

The Congress again made clear its stand 
with regard to the Government trusteeship 
over the Canadian maritime transport 
unions, and gave its views on unemploy- 
ment and the economic situation in general, 
and on a number of other matters. 

The Railway Brotherhoods’ memorandum 
was presented by J. A. Huneault, Chairman 
of the Committee, attended by five of the 
other six members. The Committee asked 
the Government to give serious considera- 
tion to measures for dealing with unem- 
ployment, and it repeated its request for 
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amendment of the Railway Act to provide 
compensation for railway employees dis- 
placed by technological changes. A num- 
ber of other questions were also touched 
on. 
The Brotherhoods’ delegation was re- 
ceived by Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Acting 
Prime Minister in the absence through ill- 
ness Of Mr. Pearson. The Minister of 
Labour and Hon. George Mcllraith, Min- 
ister of Transport, joined Mr. Chevrier in 
replying for the Government. 


The CLC Brief 


The CLC in its brief expressed qualified 
and reluctant approval of the establishment 
of a government trusteeship over the Cana- 
dian maritime transport unions. The Con- 
gress said that the consequences of the 
Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees 
Act, under which the trusteeship was set up, 
were so far-reaching, and the time the Act 
had been in effect so short, that it was “stil] 
virtually impossible at this moment to gauge 
its result.” 

The Act could be regarded as part of a 
general trend toward more active interven- 
tion by governments in trade union affairs, 
or it could be looked at from the point of 
view of freedom of association, the brief 
said. But the Congress’s view was that it 
“must be examined in the light of the cir- 
cumstances which led to its enactment, and 
of the need to preserve the public interest 
in the broadest sense of that term . me 
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“The imposition by force of law of a 
trusteeship over certain maritime unions, 
and more particularly the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada, reflected a situa- 
tion that could no longer be considered 
open to solution by other than government 
action.” But the Congress made “very con- 
siderable” efforts to bring peace and order 
to the waterfront by voluntary means. 

It was impossible to arrive at an agree- 
ment over the terms of composition of a 
voluntary trusteeship without jeopardizing 
“our own independence as a Canadian 
labour movement . . . . The obvious mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation which 
were given in the United States to the 
situation . . . led eventually to the com- 
plete breakdown in negotiations for a volun- 
tary trusteeship, and we were forced to 
recognize the need for the type of legisla- 
tion contained in the Maritime Transporta- 
tion Unions Trustees Act.” 

The Congress said it had confidence in 
the trustees that were appointed and in 
their integrity and sense of public service. 

The Act had created uneasiness among 
Congress members but the CLC’s misgivings 
about the Act had been tempered to some 
extent by the Government’s obvious reluc- 
tance to enact it, the brief said. “We choose 
to regard it, not as a precedent for further 
legislation of this sort, but instead as an 
action taken in the face of a situation which 
required extraordinary measures. Otherwise 
our opposition to this Act would have been 
plainly manifest, and we would not have 
identified ourselves with it.” 

Here the Congress took advantage of the 
opportunity to clarify certain misunderstand- 
ings. 

Whatever differences may have arisen over 
the question of trusteeship and its administra- 
tion, they do not reflect a conflict between 
national and international trade unionism . . 
What has been brought into clear focus is 
something else entirely, namely, the importance 
of establishing once and for all the fact that 
Canadian trade unions must be free to develop 


their own policies in the light of conditions 
in their own country. 


Referring to the Norris report, the CLC 
expressed regret that neither its recom- 
mendations nor the legislation recognized 
that employers had been irresponsibly in- 
volved in the affair. “Where there is a cor- 
rupt union leader, there will also be found 
an employer willing to be his accomplice,” 
the brief declared, and argued that it was 
“Jess than just that the burden of trustee- 
ship should have been imposed on trade 
unions alone, and more particularly on 
four of the five unions involved which 
emerged from the Norris inquiry with a 
clean bill of health.” 
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Strikes 


The brief commended the Government for 
not yielding to pressure on it to intervene 
during the longshoremen’s strike in Quebec, 
at a time when it seemed that the strike 
might delay wheat shipments to the Soviet 
Union. “There were many voices calling 
upon you to intervene, to bring the strike 
to a halt... regardless of what would hap- 
pen to the workers involved and to the right 
of their union to conduct a legitimate strike.” 

The CLC pointed out that the strike 
occurred after protracted negotiations and 
conciliation, and after the required pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. The dis- 
pute was eventually settled voluntarily. 

The CLC admitted that it had caused 
inconvenience and annoyance to some and 
misgivings to others, but said that these 
were some of the inevitable consequences 
of industrial disputes, and constituted one 
of the calculated risks that any free society 
must take. 

Referring to the strike of loggers in 
Northern Ontario last winter in which three 
strikers were shot and killed, the Congress 
reflected on the justice of court decisions 
that had imposed fines of $100 each on 
those charged with the shootings, and of 
$200 each on strikers who had been con- 
victed of unlawful assembly in connection 
with the same occurrence. 


Unemployment 


Although there had been a modest reduc- 
tion in the number of unemployed during 
the year, and some improvement in the 
economy—the large sales of Canadian 
wheat abroad was an encouraging devel- 
opment—unemployment will continue to 
be one of our principal problems, the Con- 
gress said. 

Because it had repeatedly put itself on 
record concerning unemployment and had 
offered solutions, the CLC recounted them 
only briefly in its submission: a program 
of planned deficit financing, a very substan- 
tial expansion in the public sector of the 
economy, and increases in social security 
benefits and reductions in tax rates for 
those with low incomes—since the bene- 
ficiaries of such measures have “the greatest 
propensity to consume and any additions 
to their incomes would be reflected imme- 
diately in new purchases.” 

The brief expressed satisfaction with 
various measures the Government had 
taken to relieve unemployment and to 
spread work more evenly over the year: 
incentives to winter house-building, exten- 
sion of the municipal winter works incen- 
tive program, establishment of the Munic- 
ipal Development Loan Fund, and provision 
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of more funds for training. It also approved 
of the recent increase in old age security 
benefits. 


The Government’s proposed Manpower 
Consultative Service, the CLC said, might 
make a significant contribution to the prob- 
lems of technological change and unem- 
ployment. 


The Congress considered, however, that 
the measures already taken and those pro- 
posed were not enough to produce the 
degree of economic activity required to 
“satisfy the need for jobs and for progres- 
sively improving the standard of living.” 
It disagreed with the Government’s budget- 
ary policies, and it argued that this was not 
the time “for trying to balance budgets and 
increasing tax revenues through such devices 
as extension of the sales tax on building 
materials and machinery.” 


On the contrary, the Government should 
“have faced up to continued budgetary 
deficits and the use of fiscal and monetary 
policies to stimulate the economy to a con- 
sistently high performance,” involving con- 
siderably more than had so far been under- 
taken in this direction. “In short, we favour 
economic planning,” the brief said. 

It welcomed the establishment of the 
Economic Council of Canada as a desirable 
step in the direction of such planning, and 
referred with satisfaction to the Council’s 
terms of reference that required it to dis- 
cuss with major economic groups and organ- 
izations plans for production and invest- 
ment that would best promote “a high and 
consistent rate of economic growth.” 


Canada Pension Plan 


Some concern was shown in the brief at 
the delay in setting up the proposed Canada 
Pension Plan; but the CLC said it was 
glad to note the Government’s evident deter- 
mination to go ahead with the plan. 

It referred to “an extensive campaign” 
being waged by “the insurance industry” 
to prevent the pension plan from becoming 
a reality. But it said that this should not 
deflect the Government from giving effect 
to “socially desirable policies.” 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Congress expressed approval of the 
recommendations of the Gill Committee 
of Inquiry into the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act that related to: universal coverage 
of all employees, general pooling of risk, 
establishment of a new insurance class, 
increase in the ratio of benefit to previous 
earnings, and the maintenance of the same 
rates for extended benefits as for regular 
benefits. 
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It was also very much in favour of the 
proposal to transfer the National Employ- 
ment Service from the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission to the Department of 
Labour. 

But it strongly opposed the proposal to 
reduce the maximum period of benefit from 
51 to 26 weeks. It also opposed two recom- 
mendations that had to do with the 
accumulation of contributions and entitle- 
ment to benefit, which, it said would make 
it more difficult for claimants to establish 
eligibility than was now the case. It took 
exception to those recommendations that 
had to do with the definition of “earnings,” 
which, if implemented, would deprive of 
benefit many thousands of workers who 
now qualify, it contended. 


International Issues 


The CLC reiterated its advocacy of the 
six-point program adopted at its fourth con- 
vention, which it had set out in the brief 
it presented last year (L.G., Jan. 1963, 
p. 15). But it expressed disappointment in 
the decision to equip Canadian forces with 
atomic weapons. 

“The Canadian Labour Congress does not 
contemplate a neutralist or non-aligned posi- 
tion for Canada,” the brief said, but it did 
support those who were against a “nuclear 
role for Canada’s armed forces.” Instead of 
trying to keep up with the atomic arsenals 
of the two big powers, “we should con- 
centrate our military efforts on the things 
which we can produce ourselves within our 
economic and fiscal capabilities, and which 
will make our contribution a distinct and 
essential component of the over-all strategy 
of our alliances and partnerships.” 

The establishment of the Special Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Defence was wel- 
comed as one of the things the CLC had 
asked for in its memorandum last year, as 
also were the Government’s pledges to help 
in strengthening the political organs of the 
United Nations. 

“Canada should also help strengthen the 
authority of the United Nations by ratify- 
ing the Conventions adopted by the UN 
and its Agencies. We refer in particular 
to the international instruments adopted by 
the International Labour Organization.” 

The Congress welcomed the announce- 
ment that the Government would double 
Canada’s contribution to the United Nations 
Special Fund. It urged, however, that 
Canada’s contribution to the assistance pro- 
grams of the U.N. should be increased to 
at least 1 per cent of her gross national 
product. 
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Other Recommendations 


The Congress was encouraged by the 
Government’s “tariff-incentive scheme” to 
help the Canadian automobile industry; it 
welcomed such schemes to assist secondary 
industries to improve their efficiency and 
expand their exports. 


At the same time, it urged proper safe- 
guards to prevent dislocation of labour. 
If such schemes did result in dislocation of 
labour or capital, adequate compensation 
should be given to the employees and 
employers affected. 


The brief favoured the passing of Bill 
C-15, to amend the Railway Act (Respon- 
sibility for Dislocation Costs), which, it 
said, would be “a great step forward in 
providing workers with the assurance that 
technological change would not merely 
result in their being thrown on the industrial 
scrap heap.” 


Canadian railways should face the con- 
sequences of problems created by tech- 
nological changes they introduce, the CLC 
said. Over a period of years Canadian rail- 
ways had “relentlessly pursued a course of 
change calculated to improve their 
efficiency.” 


We can readily appreciate the motives behind 
the railways’ actions, Like any other industrial 
undertakings, they must constantly strive to 
operate as economically as possible: But we 
strongly object to the fact that the cost of 
improved efficiency is being borne by the 
workers in the industry. 

Displaced railway workers are being thrown 
out of employment, sometimes after long years 
of service, and compelled to find employment 
under vastly different circumstances than any 
that they had been trained for or experienced. 

It is not enough for them to be entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefits nor is it 
reasonable to assume that they should be forced 
to accept employment at lower wages or under 
inferior working conditions because the qualifi- 
cations which made them good railway em- 
ployees are not valuable in other industries. 
We consider that the consequences of redun- 
dancy should be faced up to by the railways 
which create it. 


The CLC said the Government should 
take a more active role in determining the 
location of industry. In a number of cases 
—Windsor, Ont., was an example—both 
employees and communities had suffered 
from the transfer of plant operations. 


The decision to establish plants in a partic- 
ular community or to transfer a plant from 
one locality to another should not lie with the 
corporations alone. The far-reaching effects of 
the decision require that the Government 
should participate. If measures to remedy un- 
employment and provide full employment are 
to be the policy of your Government, they must 
include a position on this important matter. 
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The CLC in addition: 


—Urged action by the Government to 
establish a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour and a maximum work week of 40 
hours, to amend the Vacations With Pay 
Act, to introduce a new Fair Wages Act, 
and to amend the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to provide for 
the check-off of union dues. 


—Opposed the proposal adopted by or- 
ganizations of municipalities in favour of 
what is commonly known as work for 
relief. 


—Welcomed the establishment by the 
Government of the Preparatory Committee 
on Collective Bargaining in the Public 
Service, but opposed compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes between the Government 
and its employees, favouring rather volun- 
tary arbitration. 


—Asked for income tax exemption with 
respect to the cost of tuition fees and other 
expenses connected with technical or educa- 
tional evening courses for employed persons 
trying to improve their productive capacity. 

—Reiterated its support of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation as the principal 
broadcasting medium in Canada. 


—Urged amendment of the Canada Elec- 
tions Act to forbid an employer to prohibit 
or interfere with his employees’ right to 
stand as candidates, or to engage in lawful 
activities in an election campaign. 


—Asked the Government to consider 
“the adoption of a new sugar policy to 
rectify the present intolerable situation” 
relating to the price of sugar. 


—Urged extension of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to the 
ship building and repair industry, and im- 
position of fair wage schedules on all 
government work done in private shipyards; 
establishment of a national advisory com- 
mittee on fair employment practices; reser- 
vation of coastal and intercoastal trade to 
vessels built and manned in Canada, and 
reservation of trade in inland waters to 
Canadian and American vessels; establish- 
ment of a Canadian deep sea fleet by means 
of subsidies; establishment of an _ air 
transport industry council; and amendment 
of the Income Tax Act to allow loggers to 
claim deduction of expenditures for trans- 
portation to and from their place of work, 
board and lodging at logging camps when 
the logger has to maintain a separate estab- 
lishment elsewhere, and on clothing and 
tools used in their work. 
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The Government’s Reply 
The Prime Minister 


In replying to the Congress, Prime 
Minister Pearson said, with reference to 
the maritime union trusteeship, that the 
Government had taken the action it did 
with reluctance. It was not a course that 
it would care to take except in circum- 
stances such as those that had prevailed 
last summer, in which, even with the help 
of the Congress, no alternative to Govern- 
ment intervention had been found. 


Mr. Pearson recalled that at about the 
same time the Government had been urged 
to intervene with respect to the right to 
strike, and he said he was very glad that 
such intervention had not been necessary, 
and that the situation referred to had been 
corrected “without any violation of this 
right.” 

The unemployment situation, the Prime 
Minister said, was improving. Figures that 
had just come out showed a further reduc- 
tion in unemployment, with the percentage 
of unemployment “lower than it has been 
for a good many years.” But, he added, 
it was not low enough; and the Government 
would not be happy until it was down to 
where it should be. 


Mr. Pearson said the Government 
accepted deficit financing, provided it “does 
what it is meant to do: to keep the economy 
moving and get people to work.” 

For social services, and a combination of 
assistance schemes and to help the provinces 
meet their obligations, and for other purposes 
which we think will add to our employment, 
we have added a further $250,000,000 to our 
budget—last year’s budget. 


The Prime Minister expressed satisfaction 
that the Congress supported the Govern- 
ment’s “desire to facilitate economic plan- 
ning” through the formation of the Cana- 
dian Economic Council, and, regarding the 
Canada Pension Plan, he said that the 
Government thought that it should stand 
by its proposal for a national contributory 
portable pension scheme, and intended to 
proceed with such a plan as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The Minister of Labour 


Within the framework of the maritime 
union. trusteeship, the Government had 
tried to provide a situation that would 
recognize and abide by present collective 
agreements and would provide for their 
renegotiation in the normal way, the 
the Minister of Labour told the Congress 
delegation. He said that the trusteeship 
would not destroy or abrogate in any way 
the constitution and by-laws of the unions 
concerned, and that any such changes could 
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be made only by the members of the 
unions themselves. 

He pointed out that Parliament had 
provided for the termination of the trustee- 
ship at the end of a three-year period, and 
that it could be extended only by the 
action of the Governor-in-Council, and was 
then subject to possible revocation at the 
request of any ten members of Parliament. 

The intention of the Government was to 
let the trusteeship carry on its activities 
independently, the Minister said. The 
trustees were in certain respects union 
officers, and the Government did not wish 
to interfere with their day-to-day activities. 

With reference to the way in which the 
Government had respected the longshore- 
men’s right to strike, Mr. MacEachen said 
that what had happened in that matter had 
taught him the lesson that many of the 
“arguments of national peril” put forward 
in a time of crisis become obsolete almost 
as soon as the dispute is settled. 

Although the unemployment situation had 
shown improvement, the Minister agreed 
that the present rate of unemployment was 
too high, and the Government intended to 
do everything possible to reduce it, he said. 


Mr. MacEachen described the Winter 
House Building Incentive Program as “a 
great success.” He said that the 26,000 
applications received, covering more than 
31,000 dwelling units, would provide sub- 
stantial employment and would help to 
stabilize employment over the total 12- 
month period. 


The volume of applications under the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, 
and the labour content of the program, this 
winter would greatly exceed those of any 
preceding winter, the Minister reported, 
saying that this justified the Government’s 
decision to shorten the period of the pro- 
gram. 


Any changes in the Unemployment In- 
surance Act made as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Gill Committee would 
have to be carefully considered, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said, and “at the appropriate stage 
any principle affecting these changes ought 
to be sent to a Parliamentary committee so 
that further representations may be made 
by interested bodies.” 


International Railway Brotherhoods’ Brief 


By far the largest part of the brief of the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods was 
devoted to a request for amendment of the 
Railway Act to provide “in clear and un- 
mistakable language” for compensation for 
employees affected by the abandonment of 
railway lines. 
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This request, which the Committee has 
made in its submissions since 1958, took up 
11 of the 21 pages in the brief. Requests for 
further changes in the Act, relating to level 
crossings, occupied another page. 


Among the other requests and suggestions 
were many that had been made in earlier 
submissions, including: 

—Transfer of the National Employment 
Service from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to the Department of 
Labour. 


—Establishment of a Canadian Trans- 
portation Authority “to carry out a national 
policy affecting transportation.” 


—cConsideration of four major recom- 
mendations on the effects of automation and 
technological change. 


—Amendment of the Criminal Code to 
permit legal lotteries, the funds raised to be 
allocated to social services. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Dealing with the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, the Committee recommended that 
the National Employment Service be trans- 
ferred from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to the Department of Labour, 
as recommended by the Gill Committee of 
Inquiry into the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

The brief also expressed the desirability 
of having all employers register job vacan- 
cies and requirements with the NES. Fur- 
ther, it requested that the payment of un- 
employment insurance benefits by mail be 
extended to all regions of Canada, and that 
“consideration be given to expanding and 
improving the National Employment Serv- 
ice in an effort to achieve full employment 
in Canada.” 


The Railway Act 


In its request for amendment of the Rail- 
way Act to make effective the principle of 
compensating railway employees affected by 
the abandonment of branch lines and simi- 
lar changes, the Committee said: 


We most urgently request that amendments 
be made to the Railway Act by revising Section 
182 to provide in clear and unmistakable 
language for compensation for financial loss 
caused to employees by any change whatso- 
ever made in the operation of the railways which 
requires employees who are retained in the 
service to change their places of residence, 
whether such changes are authorized under 
Section 168 or any other portion of the Rail- 
way Act. 

We also request the same consideration for 
employees who are deprived of employment 
as 1S contemplated in the Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific Act. 


Earlier in the submission the Committee 
recalled how the Canadian National-Cana- 
dian Pacific Act, which had for its purpose 
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the provision for co-operation between the 
Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway system, was amended 
in 1939 to provide for severance pay for 
“every employee who is deprived of his 
employment as a result of any . . . measure, 
plan or arrangement ... by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways or Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways! on.” 


In addition, arrangements were provided for 
those who should be laid off and subject to 
call to return to work and for those who 
chose to resign and seek work elsewhere. 
Provision was also made to compensate dis- 
placed employees for financial loss occasioned 
by having to change their place of residence. 


Many classes of employees are being 
affected by changes and reorganization by 
the railways, the brief continued. Branch 
lines are abandoned, small terminals elimi- 
nated, maintenance of way sections greatly 
extended, and stations closed. 

“Over a recent two-year period, more than 
150 station agents were removed from rail- 
ways in Canada,” the Committee said. “It 
is safe to say that the removal of such agents 
has resulted in a saving to the railways of 
three quarters of a million dollars a year.” 


And this is a continuing saving each year, 
whereas compensation would cost only a 
fraction of the saving made in one year 
and would be a one-time cost, the Com- 
mittee pointed out. 


The same principle applies, it said, in the 
case of all employees who are moved but 
retained in railway service. 


According to DBS, the reduction in the num- 
ber of employees on Canadian railways in one 
recent year was almost 18,000, which con- 
stitutes almost ten per cent of the work force. 
Where such reductions can be made without 
affecting the efficient operation of the railways 
there can be no question that the railways have 
the right to make such reductions; but we do 
not believe they had the right to cause finan- 
cial loss to their employees without some com- 
pensation... 

We have every reason to believe that reduc- 
tion in staffs will continue for some time at 
least; and we urge the necessity for early action 
on our requests. 


Automation and Technological Change 


The brief commended the _ federal 
Government for initiating the establish- 
ment of an Economic Council of Canada. 
To assist the effective operation of the 
Council, the brief advanced four major 
recommendations: 

1. Government policy should be primarily 
concerned with the human consequences of 
technological change and not only with the 
possibility of economic growth through in- 
creased production. 

2. Close liaison should be developed between 
the Economic Council of Canada, the 
Advisory Committee on Technological Change, 
branches of the Department of Labour, and 
all other government agencies. 
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3. Co-ordination of research projects con- 
ducted by the Economic Council and the De- 
partment of Labour so as to avoid overlapping 
and duplication. 


4. Expansion of and publicity on the services 
offered by the Department of Labour through 
the Manpower Consultative Service program. 


National Transportation Policy 


The brief urged the Government to set 
up a Canadian Transportation Authority in 
order to formulate and carry out a national 
transportation policy. This body would 
combine and expand the present functions, 
duties and responsibilities of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport 
Board and the Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion, the brief said. The Authority would 
see to it that equitable competition was 
maintained between the various forms of 
transportation, and would co-ordinate trans- 
portation services in the interests of the 
Canadian public. 

With respect to the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the brief opposed a reduction of tolls or a 
rearrangement of financial obligations that 
“would circumvent the intention of Parlia- 
ment in establishing the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority.” 

The Act provides that full recovery of 
construction and operating costs should be 
effected from the toll charges collected 
in the 50 years following 1959. A policy of 
inadequate seaway tolls would prevent this 
and would also provide seaway transporta- 
tion with an unfair competitive advantage 
to the detriment of rail transportation, the 
brief asserted. 


Air Pollution 


Pointing out that millions of tons of pol- 
lutants were being released into the air every 
day, and that research had established a link 
between air pollution and cancer of the 
throat, lungs and stomach, the brief called 
for expanded government research on this 
problem. 

The Committee expressed particular con- 
cern over the fact that during last July, 24 
railway workers were stricken with carbon 
monoxide poisoning during a tour of duty 
“in the spiral tunnels of British Columbia,” 
and required hospital treatment. The effects 
suffered by the remaining 150 employees 
was cause for additional concern. 


Legal Lotteries 


The brief called for amendment of the 
Criminal Code to permit legal lotteries, 
and suggested that the funds raised be 
allocated to social services. It pointed out 
that large amounts of money were annually 
leaving Canada in connection with lotteries 
conducted in other countries, and that race 
track betting has legal status in Canada. 
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Canada Pension Plan; Other Subjects 


Supporting the Government on its pro- 
posed national contributory pension plan, 
the brief nevertheless expressed concern over 
the effect that the plan might have on the 
private pension plans in which many rail- 
way employees are now participating. 

The brief supported the immigration of 
persons who could contribute to the 
development of the country, but stressed 
that Canada’s skilled workers should be 
encouraged to remain in Canada. It com- 
mended the joint efforts of the federal and 
provincial Governments in the training of 
skilled workers, so that Canada need not 
depend on immigration to supply this type 
of labour. 

The brief recommended the repeal of 
Subsection 6 of Section 265 of the Railway 
Act, which deals with the Railway Grade 
Crossing Fund. As the Act stands now, the 
Committee believes, it tends to reduce the 
number of grade separations that are built 
and appears to involve duplication of ex- 
pense. 


Concerned over the number of accidents 
at level crossings, the Committee again 
asked for action in this problem. But in- 
stead of repeating its request for the 
elimination of level crossings—which had 
been shown to be prohibitively expensive— 
the Committee in its brief recommended the 
installation of manual or signal protection 
at hazardous crossings. In addition, it sug- 
gested that the Minister of Transport request 
the National Research Council to conduct 
research on warning systems for use on all 
public and commercial vehicles. 


On taxation, the brief urged that the 
basic exemptions under the Income Tax Act 
be increased, and that the basic exemptions 
under the Estate Tax be raised from the 
present $60,000 to $100,000. The present 
method of estate taxes on pensions and 
annuities requires widows to pay these taxes 
on amounts not yet received. 


As in previous briefs since 1958, the Com- 
mittee asked for legislation that would 
insure enforcement of improved health and 
Sanitation standards for railway employees. 
A standard of sanitation and facilities equal 
to those provided for the travelling public 
Should be given to railway employees, the 
Committee said. 

The Committee again repeated its recom- 
mendation that labour be adequately repre- 
sented on government-appointed boards and 
commissions. 
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The Government’s Reply 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Justice 
and Acting Prime Minister, was first to reply 
to the brief presented by the Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

In reply to the request for establishment 
of a Canadian Transportation Authority to 
formulate and carry out a national trans- 
portation policy, the Acting Prime Minister 
said he remembered how the Turgeon Com- 
mission had strongly made that recom- 
mendation, and he had hoped one day to 
bring in an amendment to the various acts 
that would implement that recommendation 
(Mr. Chevrier is a former Minister of 
Transport). 

But “there were so many amendments to 
the various statutes that had to be brought 
forward in order to implement all the recom- 
mendations of the Turgeon Commission that 
it was impossible to reach this one.” The 
recommendation, which in his opinion had 
“a tremendous merit,” had been discussed 
with keen interest at the time, but it had 
provincial implications as well, he pointed 
out. 

As to the St. Lawrence Seaway tolls, he 
said there was an agreement between two 
countries and he did not think that any 
Government would dare change the policy 
of using tolls to amortize and recapture 
the cost of the facilities. 

Replying to the request for legal lotteries, 
he stated the subject had come up for dis- 
cussion at the recent Dominion-Provincial 
Conference. He _ said he _ personally 
favoured the establishment of lotteries, 
under provincial jurisdiction, but that there 
were other views also. He added that he 
would be reporting soon to the Cabinet 
on the views of the provinces. 


The Minister of Labour 


“T am very pleased that you recognize, as 
we do, the necessity of training and educa- 
tion and retraining in creating an adaptable 
labour force,” the Minister of Labour told 
the delegation. He mentioned the additional 
assistance in training allowances and con- 
tributions for technical-training facilities 
that the federal Government was extending 
to the provinces. 

Answering other points of the brief, he 
stated that steps had been taken to 
strengthen the personnel resources of the 
National Employment Service. As _ for 
severing the NES from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, as recommended by 
the Gill Committee, this matter “is under 
active consideration and we may be able 
to announce steps in that direction in the 
near future,” he declared. 

On the question of paying special atten- 
tion to the human factors of technological 
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change, he mentioned that the Department 
of Labour had established a new manpower 
consultative service to assist labour and 
management in particular plants to make 
studies and adjustments. He also said the 
Government hoped to encourage any suit- 
able retraining programs and had in mind 
re-employment incentives to provide em- 
ployment assistance for workers displaced 
by technological change. 


The Minister of Transport 


Hon. George J. MclIlraith, Minister of 
Transport, dealing with the Committee’s 
requests and recommendations concerning 
the Railway Act, said that one thing was 
quite clear: the legislation was out of date. 
He thought this was certainly true of Sec- 
tion 182 and the related sections. 


Presenting another side to this question, 
the Minister of Transport said: “Now, I am 
not sure, in my mind, as to whether that 
kind of thing should be part of the negotia- 
tions and agreements or whether it should 
be part of legislation. There is a question 
there.” He stressed that he would want to 
reserve the right to give further considera- 
tion to this question, as it was quite a 
serious matter. 


As to the Railway Grade Crossing Fund, 
he said “legislation had been put through 
now and we can try extending the Grade 
Crossing Section of the Railway Act for 
another three years.” A “technical change” 
was also to be made in the method of 
providing funds, facilitating the work of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners when it 
deals with the municipalities. 

Although statistics of motor car accidents 
and fatalities presented a constant warning, 
during the last six years there had been a 
consistent decrease in the number of motor 
vehicle accidents at railway crossings when 
related to the total number of motor vehicle 
accidents, “so there is some real good being 
accomplished by that fund,” the Minister 
observed. 

Referring to the request for a national 
transportation policy, the Minister said he 
thought “it was imperative that we try to 
get forward with as much as we could of 
the MacPherson Royal Commission legisla- 
tion because the railway legislation was so 
far out of date.” The Government had pro- 
gressed to the point where the proposed 
legislation was placed on the order paper, 
but it was obvious that it would not go 
through at the then current session and 
would have to stand over until early spring. 

Because this matter would have to take 
priority over that of obtaining a Canadian 
Transportation Authority, there had been 
no decision and no real consideration for 
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setting up such an authority “and doing 
away or embodying the other transporta- 
tion in it.” 

Some consideration had been given this 
matter in his own department, he said. He 


The Canadian Chamber 


pointed out that some real problems would 
be involved—for example, incorporating 
into such a central body the Canadian Mari- 
time Commission, which is primarily con- 
cerned with shipbuilding subsidies. 


of Commerce 


Submits Recommendations to Cabinet 


Urges immediate implementation of recommendations of Gill 
Committee, proposes that all federal deputy ministers should 
be fluently bilingual, favours Ontario’s kind of pension law 


In its annual policy presentation to the 
federal Cabinet on December 6, the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce urged the 
immediate implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Gill committee of in- 
quiry into the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

It made a recommendation that it had 
not made in previous representations to the 
Cabinet in proposing that all deputy min- 
isters of federal departments should be 
“fluently bilingual.” 

The delegation, headed by President Ho- 
ward T. Mitchell, said the Chamber recog- 
nized that some Canadians were unable to 
provide adequate medical care for them- 
selves and their families. It approved the 
measures proposed by the voluntary service 
and indemnity plans, and by some provin- 
cial governments, to provide medical 
coverage for these people; but it expressed 
the opinion that the contributions of 
governments at all levels should be made 
only on behalf of those who were unable 
to provide for themselves. 

The Chamber’s statement of policy, which 
was formulated at its 34th annual meeting 
in October, was presented under 46 head- 
ings and covered the broad subjects of: free- 
dom of enterprise, human resources, 
material resources, external relations, fi- 
nance, defence, transportation, and mis- 
cellaneous. In general, the recommenda- 
tions followed closely those of previous 
years. 

The Chamber, in referring to unemploy- 
ment insurance, said that the Canadian 
system of support for the unemployed 
should be based primarily on insurance 
principles, and should be so administered 
that abuses were eliminated and public sup- 
port for the system engendered. It 
repeated its previous assertion that “the 
Original concept of unemployment insur- 
ance should not be expanded to embrace 
unemployment assistance by using contribu- 
tions from non-seasonal employment to sub- 
sidize seasonal unemployment.” 
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Regarding old age security, the Chamber 
favoured the kind of pensions legislation 
enacted in Ontario. “This legislation, which 
extends existing provisions for pensions, 
utilizes the existing savings media, thus 
aiding the economy by creating new capital 
which becomes available for industrial 
expansion and the creation of new em- 
ployment opportunities. Further, this legis- 
lation maintains equity between all con- 
tributors and avoids subsidy between the 
various groups of the population,” the 
Chamber said. 

It expressed concern about the sugges- 
tions made in Parliament that a contribu- 
tory wage-related government pension 
should be added to the present flat-rate 
government pension. “In such a plan, cross- 
subsidies between various groups are un- 
avoidable, and, as in the United States, 
result in the highest subsidies to the high- 
est income groups. Furthermore, a govern- 
ment contributory plan would withdraw 
large amounts of savings from the capital 
market to the great detriment of Canada’s 
capital hungry economy.” 

The Chamber contended that “the role 
of the federal Government in further ex- 
tensions into the field of old age security 
should be confined to assisting the provinces 
in the co-ordination of pensions legislation 
throughout the country .. . . Government- 
operated plans should be confined to the 
federal flat-rate pensions programs, with the 
possible addition of disability and survivors’ 
benefits.” 

It added that pension arrangements 
should be reasonably uniform across the 
country, “since so many Canadians are 
employed with companies operating in 
more than one province.” 

Its often expressed concern about the 
continually rising burden of taxation in 
Canada was reiterated by the Chamber, 
and it suggested that some shift in em- 
phasis from taxes on income to taxes on 
expenditure should be considered in order 
to encourage industrial expansion and 
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employment, and stimulate private initiative 
and effort. “Tax policy should be designed 
to encourage the flow of capital and re- 
sources into efficient industries and not 
into non-competitive uneconomic opera- 
tions, which are wasteful of our natural 
resources,” the statement said. 

“Programs for further expenditures, for 
any purpose, must now be weighed against 
the regressive effects of increased costs of 
government upon the ability of the country 
to achieve a more rapid rate of growth 
which would itself go far toward achieving 
the socially desirable goal of such programs,” 
the Chamber said. It again recommended 
a balanced budget as “a pressing objective.” 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Under the heading of employer-employee 
relations, the Government was told that the 
Canadian Chamber was suggesting to its 
member Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce that they take the leadership in 
their communities in finding opportunities 
to promote closer collaboration and under- 
standing between labour and business in 
seeking solutions to Canada’s economic 
problems. 

Ever-improving productive _ efficiency 
achieved in co-operation with labour will 
aid materially in the expansion of trade at 
home and abroad, the Chamber sstated. 
Technological advances are essential to the 
country’s general welfare and its economic 
strength. 

But these should take into account and 
make provision for the human values in- 
volved through constant attention to educa- 
tion and retraining, the statement declared. 


Handicapped and Older Workers 


Employers should recognize the impor- 
tant contribution that special categories or 
workers, such as old-age or handicapped 
groups, could make to the nation’s produc- 
tive efforts, the submission said. It repeated 
previous recommendations to employers to 
give consideration to the suitable employ- 
ment of older workers and physically handi- 
capped persons and to the federal 
Government to encourage and support the 
provinces in developing co-ordinated 
rehabilitation programs, in which it should 
be given the fullest support by employers, 
workers, government and voluntary agents. 

Besides recommending that all deputy 
ministers of federal departments should be 
fluently bilingual, the Chamber said that 
“within each Government department, 
French and English should be recognized as 
Official languages, not only in theory but in 
practice”; that all federal Government forms 
and documents should be bilingual when 
practicable, or else be available in both 
languages; and that employees of the federal 
Civil Service should “be encouraged to take 
special training to develop greater under- 
standing and facility in communications 
between the two major language groups of 
the country.” 

The Chamber urged that the Parliament 
of Canada should formally adopt and 
authorize a distinctive national flag, and 
that the federal Government should adopt 
officially approved texts in both official 
languages of “O Canada” as the official 
national anthem of Canada. 

The Chamber asked that the Govern- 
ment, as a consistent policy, actively ensure 
a greater and more continuous flow of 
desirable immigrants to Canada. 





Decisions of Umpire 


(Continued from page 657) 


expected to know what is the exact range 
of the prevailing rates of pay for all the 
(types of) employment which may be suit- 
able in his particular case in the area in 
which he is prepared to accept work. It 
would, therefore, seem to me that, in the 
absence of definite evidence to show that a 
claimant, before making a statement of the 


kind which is alleged to have been made by 
the instant claimant, was reasonably in- 
formed by the interviewing officer of those 
rates and of the relevant provisions of the 
Act or Regulations, little, if any, value can 
be attached to such statement. 

I consequently decide to allow the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


TRA MERRIER IS 5 
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Oth Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO 


Gives Executive Council power to waive the internal disputes 
machinery in disputes between affiliates in Canada, when and 
if CLC adopts similar plan for handling jurisdictional fights 


The power to adjudicate jurisdictional 
disputes between Canadian branches of 
international unions will be handed over 
by the AFL-CIO to the CLC “when and if” 
the Canadian organization adopts a plan 
for dealing with such disputes. 


The 5th biennial convention of the AFL- 
CIO, held in New York from November 
14 to 20, approved a recommendation to 
empower the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
to waive its internal disputes machinery in 
disputes involving the Canadian member- 
ship of international unions affiliated with 
both the AFL-CIO and the CLC, if that 


congress adopts a similar jurisdictional 
disputes plan. 
The CLC had long been seeking 


autonomy in this matter. 


The convention did not amend the AFL- 
CIO constitution to give clear and im- 
mediate recognition to the right of the 
Congress to be the final arbiter in these 
disputes, as the CLC had hoped, even 
though the convention resolutions commit- 
tee had drafted a constitutional amend- 
ment. 


The resolutions committee was working 
on a resolution submitted by the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, who lost 
their position as bargaining agent at a 
British Columbia plant through an AFL- 
CIO ruling under its internal disputes plan. 
The resolution pointed out that the failure 
of the AFL-CIO to recognize the autonomy 
of the CLC had led to agitation for na- 
tional unions in Canada. 


The current CLC constitution provides 
that jurisdictional disputes between affili- 
ates will be submitted to the CLC President, 
who “shall endeavour by consultation with 
the appropriate officers of both affiliates to 
settle the matter by voluntary agreement 
between such affiliates.” If no voluntary 
agreement is reached, the President reports 
his recommendation to the Executive Coun- 
cil for a decision. If an affiliate refuses to 
comply with that decision, the Council sub- 
mits the matter to a convention for action. 
It was under this provision in the constitu- 
tion that the Seafarers’ International Union 
was expelled. 

The AFL-CIO’s internal disputes plan 
(L.G., 1962, p. 38) provides for the 
arbitration of jurisdictional disputes by 
an impartial umpire. The umpire’s decision 
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may be appealed to federation’s Executive 
Council but to date the umpire’s decisions 
have stood. 

Another question particularly affecting 
Canada—the government trusteeship over 
Canadian maritime transport unions—did 
not come before the convention, although 
it was a burning issue at the three-day con- 
vention of the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, which was held 
just before the parent body’s convention 
(see following story). At the MTD con- 
vention, George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, declared that he was “opposed to 
Government-controlled trade unions here 
in the United States, in Africa, in Germany 
under Hitler, in Rusia under Stalin, and 
in the Dominion of Canada.” 


Unemployment and the civil rights issue 
were two of the main subjects of discus- 
sion at the convention. A move to allow 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
to be re-admitted to the federation failed 
when it was strongly opposed by President 
Meany. 


The convention was described as the 
quietest since the merger of the AFL and 
the CIO in 1955. 


President’s Address 


President George Meany proposed the 
35-hour work week now and a shorter one 
later on as a means of alleviating unem- 
ployment, and he described automation as 
a “curse” to society, with “no element of 
blessing in it.” ? 

In his presidential address, as further 
measures for wiping out unemployment, he 
called for an accelerated public works pro- 
gram, a substantial increase in the federal 
minimum wage and an extension of its 
scope, and lower income tax for those with 
small incomes. 

“Unless we wake up and do something 
about it,’ Mr. Meany said, “our whole 
system as we know it today will go down 
the drain as a result of the automation and 
unemployment it is creating.’ He ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the unemployment 
estimate of 5 per cent, placing it at nearer 
to 8 per cent. The reason for this, he said, 
was that the official figure took account of 
registered unemployed only, and did not 
include workers who did not register 
because they had no hope of finding em- 
ployment. 
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Joseph Morris 


Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, in his 
address as fraternal delegate to the conven- 
tion, without explicitly mentioning the 
trusteeship question, referred to “the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have arisen 
between our two labour movements during 
the past few weeks and months,” and went 
on to say plainly that “the leadership the 
Canadian labour movement has given in 
this matter has been based firmly upon 
our intention of preserving the right to 
determine our own affairs.” 

Canadian trade unionists have never 
been isolationists, Mr. Morris said. “More 
than 70 per cent of the membership of 
the Canadian Labour Congress is made up 
of members of international trade unions 
. . . We have taken the position of defend- 
ing and promoting international unionism 
because we believe it is a correct position 
in a continent with the complementary 
economies and institutions found in North 
America. We have, too, within the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, as you have also 
within the AFL-CIO, purely national 
unions where that type of organization is 
felt to be appropriate. 

“You should be aware that during the 
last few years there has been the under- 
standable development of national feeling 
in Canada and a growing desire for greater 
national self-determination within the 
family of free nations. The dispute relating 
to the maritime union situation has focus- 
sed sharp attention on these sentiments of 
nationalism and_ self-determination. The 
position taken by the Canadian labour 


movement in this matter has _ received 
almost unanimous editorial and _ public 
support. 


“In each of our nations, from time to 
time, legislation is enacted which has some 
bearing on the institutions of the other... 
When such matters are before our legisla- 
tive bodies,’ Mr. Morris continued, “we 
make representations to the authorities 
involved . . . Our representations are based 
on the wishes and best interests of our 
members. 

“The Canadian labour movement 
reserves the right to determine demo- 
cratically what those wishes are and where 
the best interests of its members lie. We 
are happy to seek advice and counsel of 
fraternal organizations, but whatever deci- 
sion is finally taken, that decision must be 
ours.” 

Toward the end of his address, the 
speaker repeated, “Above all, we believe 
that we must retain our right to make deci- 
sions concerning our own national affairs. 
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To do less would be to surrender our 
sovereignty. We must retain the power to 
make decisions—right or wrong—which 
affect us and the welfare and progress of 
those whom we represent.” 


President Kennedy 


President Kennedy called unemployment 
“the basic issue” and asked for organized 
labour’s help in getting his economic pro- 
gram through Congress. The nation did 
not “dare to wait until it is too late” for 
the passing of a bill to reduce taxes; the 
bill offers a promise of new jobs for two 
or three million now out of work, he said. 

“We urgently need that tax cut as insur- 
ance against a recession next year,” the 
President said. The “whole economic 
climate” is already affected, he contended, 
by lack of work for 4,000,000 people, and 
by a rate of unemployment in 1963, a 
“vear of prosperity,” as high as it was in 
1954, “a year of recession.” 

Productivity goes up so fast, so many mil- 
lions come into the labour market, that un- 
less we have the most extraordinary economic 
progress in the history of our country, we can- 
not possibly make a dent in the 5.5 per cent 
jobless figure. 


Some considered civil rights the number 
one issue, President Kennedy said, and he 
agreed that the nation “needs the passage 
of our bill if we are to fulfil our constitu- 
tional obligations.” But, he continued, “No 
one gains from a fair employment program 
if there is no employment to be had. No 
one gains by being admitted to a lunch 
counter if he has no money to spend. No 
one thinks much of the right to own a good 
home and to sleep in a good hotel or to go 
to the theatre, if he has no work and no 
money.” 


Willard Wirtz 


A statutory reduction of the work week 
would “at best only spread unemploy- 
ment,” and at the worst “would so increase 
costs as to curtail markets and reduce 
jobs,” U.S. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz told the delegates. He added that 
it would also mean giving up the standard 
of living that the United States could 
attain as a nation by continuing with the 
present work week. 

One of the things affecting employment 
was that the private economy was not at 
present producing anything like enough 
jobs for people who want to work. Another 
was that an increasing number of people 
were not qualified to do the jobs that 
today’s automated economy would provide 
even if it expanded. 
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There was no reason to be afraid of 
machines, Mr. Wirtz contended. “We can 
use in this country all the things and serv- 
ices, all the machines, and all that the 
working men and women can produce. 
There is great reason, however, to be con- 
cerned about how hard it is to get people 
who are educated and trained to see what 
machines are doing to people who are not 
educated and trained.” 

The nation faced a problem in unem- 
ployment resulting from automation, but 
he found encouragement in the growth of 
the economy during the past three years, in 
the increase in earnings, in the rejection of 
the idea that depressions were inevitable, 
and in the new evidence that a capitalistic 
people could meet the challenge of tech- 
nology. 


Other Speakers 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York also dealt with the unemployment 
question when he addressed the delegates. 
He said that the nation was going to need 
20,000,000 new jobs in the next five years. 

The first essential step in developing these 
jobs, he said, was to make properly designed 
tax reductions, together with strict controls 
on expenditure, to stimulate investment and 
increase individual incentives in the private 
sector of the economy. 


John I. Snyder, Jr. 


Another speaker, John I. Snyder, Jr, 
President of U.S. Industries, Inc., said that 
he favoured a shorter work week as a 
means of solving the unemployment ques- 
tion, in the absence of other solutions. “I 
want to sell the automation machines my 
company makes, and if our economy turns 
sour, if the unemployment is not solved, I 
will have difficulty selling them,” he said. 
He described President Kennedy’s proposed 
tax reduction of $11,000,000,000 to create 
new jobs as only a partial solution. 

(A little more than a year ago, USS. 
Industries and the International Association 
of Machinists, which represents the firm’s 
employees, established an “American 
Foundation on Automation and Unem- 
ployment,” financed by U.S. Industries 
through a royalty on sales and rentals of 
its equipment. Al Hayes, President of the 
IAM, is co-chairman of the Foundation 
with Mr. Snyder.) 

Mr. Snyder said that “most of our ex- 
perience” refuted the myths that retraining 
and relocation of those displaced was the 
answer to the disturbance caused by auto- 
mation. He contended that these ideas 
“unfortunately serve only as easy palliatives 
for those who either cannot or will not 
come forward and grapple with problems.” 
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His view was that the solution to unem- 
ployment brought about by automation lay 
in general planning directed toward creat- 
ing new industries and new markets for 
products. 


A. Philip Randolph 


For the first time, civil rights were given 
priority at an AFL-CIO convention over all 
other business, and the first place among 
the speakers was given to A. Philip 
Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, the federation’s only 
Negro vice-president. 

Mr. Randolph warned the delegates that 
the Negro’s traditional loyalty to organized 
labour had been put to a severe strain, and 
that the Negro-labour alliance was being 
pulled apart by a combination of per- 
sistent discrimination in a number of unions 
with the failure of the trade union move- 
ment to throw its full weight into the civil 
rights revolution in every community. 

The convention’s response was to pass 
a resolution on civil rights that was the 
strongest statement on the subject ever 
to come before an AFL-CIO convention 
and that marked a new phase in the federa- 
tion’s policy on discrimination. The resolu- 
tion made a sweeping demand for equality 
for Negroes, both within the labour move- 
ment and on the community, state and 
national planes. 


Resolutions 


When the attempt was made to get the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
taken back into the federation, President 
Meany said that the union had not asked 
to come back, and that it would not be 
considered for re-affiliation until it made 
proper application. 

Mr. Meany pushed through a verbal vote 
against considering re-admission of the 
union, and over-rode the protests of some 
Teamsters’ supporters who tried to get the 
floor. The resolution passed by the conven- 
tion said that the Teamsters union must 
apply for re-admission “under conditions 
that will fully protect the rights of all 
affiliates under the AFL-CIO constitution.” 
The resolution also applied to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

The convention agreed to support the 
maritime unions in their efforts to bring 
flag-of-convenience ships under American 
union jurisdiction. It also passed a resolu- 
tion calling for assistance to the Govern- 
ment in expanding the nation’s foreign trade. 

Toward the end of the convention, the 
delegates approved a 15-point program for 
a “comprehensive and massive job-creating 
effort.” One of the 15 proposals called for 
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early passage of President Kennedy’s pro- 
posed $11,000,000,000 tax reduction. 
Failure to do this, the resolution said, 
“could mean the onset of another recession 
and rapidly rising unemployment during 
1964.” 

Besides this, the 15-point program urged: 
formation of a national planning agency, 
bigger public works programs, a youth em- 
ployment project, reversal of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s recent increase in the re- 
discount rate, quickened increases in wages 
and fringe benefits, legislation to broaden 
minimum wage coverage and an increase in 
the minimum to $2 an hour; a shorter work 
week—to be reduced to 35 from 40 hours— 
without reduction in pay, more liberal 
unemployment insurance, a national man- 
power policy, a federal commission on 
automation, increased aid to low-income 
families, federal advances in limiting job 
discrimination against Negroes and other 
minorities, curbing of corporate price 
policies in leading industries, and new 
measures to improve the U.S. balance of 
payments. 


Another resolution passed by the con- 
vention threatened to withdraw the AFL- 
CIO’s traditional support for a_ liberal 
foreign trade policy unless government aid 
was forthcoming for American workers laid 
off because of imports. Labour’s support 
of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was 
based on adequate assistance or relief for 
those adversely affected by imports, the 
resolution said. “Its continued support for 
liberal trade depends on the fulfilment of 
this premise.” The U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion has refused requests by three unions 
for assistance for their members under the 
Act. The resolution said that the law could 
be effectively administered by the Com- 
mission without amendment; but “if it is 
not so administered . . . an amendment 
will be necessary.” 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, George Meany 
was re-elected President, and William F. 
Schnitzler Secretary-Treasurer. The 27 
vice-presidents on the Executive Council 
were all re-elected without opposition. 


Maritime Trades Department Convention 


The AFL-CIO’s Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, at its three-day convention held in 
New York just before the parent federa- 
tion’s convention, drew up a program for 
fighting the Canadian government trustee- 
ship over the Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada and four other maritime trans- 
port unions. A special committee estab- 
lished to put the program into action began 
immediately to consider ways and means. 

The MTD, which represents 29 unions 
with a total membership of 400,000, 
adopted without discussion a policy state- 
ment, or special report, that said govern- 
ment control over trade unions must be 
opposed by all possible means. 

The first of seven recommended mea- 
sures outlined in the report was to carry 
the fight to the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organization. There 
was, however, no hint in the report as to 
how the MTD planned to place the issue 
before the U.N. 

The program included economic action, 
as deemed advisable, and consideration of 
a campaign of selective boycotting of Cana- 
dian goods and services. Other parts of the 
plan were an educational program to in- 
form trade unionists and the public of the 
“abrogation of the rights of Canadian trade 
unionists under the trusteeship,” and pos- 
sible action by appropriate legislative 
agencies in the United States. 

In proposing representations to the U.N., 
the document maintained that Canada had 
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violated articles of the U.N. Charter that 
call for respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the free- 
dom of association and the right to join 
trade unions for the protection of the in- 
dividual’s interests. 

The policy statement contended also 
that the trusteeship contravened the prin- 
ciples of freedom of expression and 
association embodied in the charter of the 
ILO, and it proposed suitable action by that 
organization. 

The statement described the Canadian 
Government’s action as the gravest threat 
to free trade unionism ever made on the 
North American continent. The following 
are two extracts from the statement: 

“We have reviewed all the circum- 
stances leading to the creation of this 
trusteeship, and we most strongly feel 
that the drastic action which the Canadian 
Government has seen fit to take as a means 
of dealing with a labour-management 
dispute is clearly unwarranted. Certainly 
we, as trade unionists, cannot accept this 
method of dealing with a dispute between 
a union and an employer. 

“Aside from the merits of the dispute it- 
self, the application of government control 
over trade unions must be repugnant to 
every member of the free trade union move- 
ment, and must be opposed by all possible 
means.” 

The special report was drafted and 
signed by officers representing six unions, 
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all but one of which have Canadian 
branches. These officers were: A. F. 
Young, Director of the Iron Shipbuilders 
International Marine Council, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; 
Robert E. P. Cooney, Vice-President, 
International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
S. Frank Raftery, Special Representative, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers of America; Thomas Gleason, 
President, International Longshoremen’s 
Association; Russell Crowell, President, 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning International 
Union; and Stephen J. Leslie, International 
Representative, Marine Division, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers. 

Affiliation of the first four is AFL-CIO/ 
CLC; of the last two, AFL-CIO. The 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning International 
Union has no members in Canada. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Third Quarter of 1963 


Deaths from industrial accidents during 1963’s third quarter 


numbered 282, of which 


A preliminary count of reports received 
by the Department of Labour shows that 
there were 282* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the third quarter of 1963. 

During the previous quarter, 257 fatali- 
ties were recorded, including 25 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the third quarter of the 
previous year, 320 fatalities were recorded. 

During the third quarter of 1963, there 
were two accidents that each resulted in 
the deaths of three or more persons. On 
August 18, seven workmen were killed or 
died later of injuries received, when a boiler 
and furnace exploded at a pulp and paper 
mill in Woodfibre, B.C. On July 13, four 
RCMP officers were killed when a float- 
equipped aircraft crashed and burned on 
the outskirts of Carmacks, Y.T. 

The largest number of fatalities, 58, 
occurred in the construction industry. Of 
the 58 fatalities, 25 were in miscellaneous 
construction, 20 in highways and bridges, 
and 13 in buildings and structures. 

In the manufacturing industry, 10 of the 
42 fatalities were in paper products; 9 in 
iron and steel products; 4 each in food 
and beverages, and in wood products; 3 in 
non-ferrous metal products; 2 each in 
transportation equipment products, electrical 
apparatus products, products of petroleum 
and coal, chemical products and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing products; 1 each in 
rubber products and textile products. 

The 39 fatalities that were recorded dur- 
ng the third quarter in the transportation, 
storage and communication industry were 
distributed as follows: 18 in local and 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occur during a quarter 
is usually greater than the figures quoted in the 
quarterly articles. Information on accidents that 
occur but are not reported in time for inclusion is 
recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 
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58 occurred in construction industry 


highway transportation, 13 in railway trans- 
portation, 5 in air transportation, 2 in water 
transportation, and 1 in the storage in- 
dustry. 

In the service industry, 27 of the 37 
fatalities were in public administration; 9 
in business, personal and domestic service; 
and 1 in recreation service. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 
13 of the 30 fatalities were in metal min- 
ing, 12 in non-metal mining, and 5 in coal 
mining. 

In the remaining industries, the 76 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
were distributed as follows: 26 in agricul- 
ture, 20 in logging, 12 in public utilities, 
10 in trade, and 8 in fishing and trapping. 


Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 282 fatalities during 
the third quarter of 1963 shows that 67 (24 
per cent) were the result of collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.; 32 of them in- 
volved automobiles and trucks, 16 involved 
aircraft, 8 involved tractors and _ load- 
mobiles, 4 involved railways, 3 each in- 
volved watercraft and miscellaneous agen- 
cies, and 1 involved an animal-drawn 
vehicle. 


Sixty fatalities were the result of being 
struck by different objects. Of these fatali- 
ties, 9 were caused by moving vehicles; 6 
were the result of being struck by tools, 
machinery, cranes, etc.; and 45 were in 
the category “other objects” such as fall- 
ing trees and limbs, and landslides or 
cave-ins. 


Fifty-seven fatalities were caused by 
falls and slips; all but five were the result 
of falls from different levels. 


Forty-eight fatalities were the result of 
being caught in, on or between; most of 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in this quarterly article are fatal accidents that 
involved persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the course of, or arose out 
of, their employment, including deaths that resulted from industrial diseases. Statistics on 
industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in industries covered by compensation legislation. Similarly, 
a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 


them involved tractors, loadmobiles or 
machinery. 

The remaining 50 fatalities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 24 were caused by electric 
current; 13 were the result of conflagrations, 
temperature extremes and explosions; 8 
were caused by inhalations, absorptions, 
asphyxiations and industrial diseases; 2 
were the result of over-exertion; and 3 were 


under the heading ‘miscellaneous  acci- 
dents.” 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 114, was in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 66, in 
Quebec 28, and in Alberta 23. 

During the quarter, there were 101 
fatalities in July, 95 in August, and 86 in 
September. 





Out of every 100 students who enrolled 
in engineering courses in Canadian uni- 
versities during the period 1950-59, an 
average of 44 a year dropped out of uni- 
versity without receiving a degree. The 
drop-out rate includes both failures and 
withdrawals. 

This is one of the findings of a study 
made by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour and 
published as “Professional Manpower Bul- 
letin No. 3, Drop-out Rates in University 
Engineering Courses. 

A comparison of drop-out rates in 
engineering with those in seven other 
faculties shows that arts and science was 
the only other faculty in which the drop- 
out rates in the period were close to those in 
engineering. In commerce, the rate was 
higher than in engineering at the beginning 
of the period but dropped considerably 
below during the latter part. 

“The average drop-out rate in engineering 
in 1956-58 appears to have been higher 
than that of the university as a whole,” the 
bulletin says. “Further, the engineering drop- 
out rate in these years was increasing while 
rates in several other faculties were 
relatively stable. 

“In engineering, most of the drop-out took 
place in the first year of the course. On the 
average, 24 per cent dropped out after first 
year, 10 per cent after second year, 6 per 
cent after third year, and 4 per cent in their 
graduating year.” 

The bulletin raises the question whether 
those who dropped out had enough ability 
to succeed in university in the first place. 
“A full answer to this question must wait 
upon the results of more intensive educa- 
tional studies,” it says, but the available 
evidence suggests that the relationship 
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between drop-outs and low scholastic 
ability is not as close as might be sup- 
posed. But the results of the Atkinson 
Study of Utilization of Student Resources 
issued by the Ontario College of Education 
in 1959 showed that “a significant propor- 
tion of first year failures had previously 
demonstrated scholastic ability.” 

What then accounts for this loss of 
“potential,” and what factors other than 
lack of scholastic ability contribute to 
drop-outs. In trying to answer this ques- 
tion, the bulletin quotes from the third 
study report of the Canadian Conference 
on Education, which suggests that “our 
failure to achieve greater development of 
the total student potential by formal educa- 
tion and training is due to many factors. 
Some of these operate within the per- 
sonality of the individual pupil, but are 
generally the result of his reaction to ex- 
ternal factors over which he has little 
control.” 

Four factors that contribute to failures and 
withdrawals in the school system as a whole 
were enumerated in the cited report: the 
lack of effective guidance by parents and by 
society; the failure of parents and teachers 
to inspire motivation; the lack of oppor- 
tunity provided by the curriculum; and the 
lack of means.” 

In seeking an explanation for the higher 
drop-out rate in engineering compared with 
other faculties, the bulletin deals briefly 
with several possible reasons. It notes that 
an increase in the student-staff ratio might 
raise the drop-out rate by inflating the 
proportion of students receiving less 
scholastic attention. And it points out that 
there were more “students per staff” in 
engineering than in the university as a 
whole. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, December 


The estimate of 6,428,000 persons em- 
ployed in December was 68,000 smaller 
than that for November; but the decrease 
was less than seasonal. 

Yet the increase in unemployment dur- 
ing the month, by 43,000 to 346,000, was 
unusually small for the time of year. The 
average increase during this period in the 
past five years was 82,000. 

During the month, the labour force de- 
creased, from an estimated 6,799,000 in 
November to 6,774,000 in December, so 
that the seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate fell from 5.1 per cent in November 
to 4.9 per cent in December. 

Employment in December was higher by 
268,000, or 4.4 per cent, from December 
1962; and unemployment was lower by 
68,000. The labour force was up by 
200,000, or 3.0 per cent, from a year 
earlier. 

Employment 


The decrease of 36,000 in non-farm em- 
ployment was the smallest decline between 
November and December in the past seven 
years. Farm employment declined season- 
ally by some 32,000 from November. 

Manufacturing employment, which usually 
falls at this time of year, was well main- 
tained during the month. Layoffs in con- 
struction were relatively light owing to a 
recent strengthening in residential construc- 
tion. 

Total employment in December was 4.4 
per cent higher than a year earlier, com- 
pared with an average December-to-Decem- 
ber increase over the past decade of 2.0 
per cent. 

The largest increases were in service and 
manufacturing, which together accounted 
for about three quarters of the over-all 


advance. Smaller gains took place in trade, 
forestry and construction. In the remaining 
industries, employment levels were much 
the same as the year before. The number 
of employed women increased by 141,000, 
or 8.1 per cent, over the year. Almost two 
thirds of them were married women. 

The number of employed men was higher 
by 127,000, or 2.9 per cent, than a year 
earlier; some 86,000 of the increase was 
among married men. 

Employment was up considerably from 
the previous year in all regions except the 
Atlantic region, where it was virtually un- 
changed. The increases ranged from 4.1 
per cent in the Prairie region to 5.7 in the 
Quebec region. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rose from 303,000 to 
346,000 between November and December, 
an unusually small increase for the time of 
year. The increase was entirely among men. 

Compared with a year earlier, unem- 
ployment was down 68,000. More than four 
fifths of the decrease was among men 25 
to 64 years of age. 

Of the 346,000 unemployed in December, 
some 273,000 had been unemployed for 
three months or less. An estimated 35,000 
had been seeking work for from four to 
six months, and 38,000 for seven months or 
more. Virtually all of the year-to-year drop 
in unemployment was among persons unem- 
ployed for more than one month. 

Unemployment in December represented 
5.1 per cent of the labour’ force, compared 
with 6.3 per cent a year earlier and 6.4 per 
cent two years ago. In November the rate 
was 4.5 per cent. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year ago in all five regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Metropolitanecs eas eee 3 6 9 eel Sec eenee raat eek ae i LEN Cte a 
Maronyindustrialsseses sence 11 12 15 LO) Balictts sacra Des Leolia= pispoouddcn lbs oaeeeteee 
Major Agricultural............. 4 5 10 9 LER SHED. EEE, Sate es 
NE TOM oO rs race tcleaahaas elas eee 26 28 26 26 5 BN ol oti pee (arty ra a8 
DORAL se vom aiart. ss gud puecerer toes 43 51 60 54 6 hake Me ee ae ee are ea 


Nore: Kitimat Labour Market Area is no longer included in this table. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


60 per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 





SUBSTANTIAL LABOUR 
SURPLUS 
Group | 


QUEBEC-LEVIS 

St. John’s 

Vancouver-New 
Westminster-Mission City 


<— 


Corner Brook 
FARNHAM-GRANBY <— 
JOLIETTE he 
Lac St. Jean 

MONCTON 

NEW GLASGOW 

NIAGARA PENINSULA <— 
SHAWINIGAN 
SHERBROOKE - 
SYDNEY 

TROIS RIVIERES 


CHARLOTTETOWN 
RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 


Bathurst 
BRACEBRIDGE 
BRIDGEWATER 
CAMPBELLTON 
CHILLIWACK 
DAUPHIN 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
EDMUNDSTON 
GASPE. 

GRAND FALLS 
MONTMAGNY 
NEWCASTLE 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Prince George-Quesnel 
PRINCE RUPERT 
QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE, 
RIMOUSKI 

STE. AGATHE- 

ST. JEROME 

St. Stephen 

SOREL 
SUMMERSIDE, 
TRURO 
VALLEYFIELD 
VICTORIAVILLE 
WOODSTOCK 
YARMOUTH 


ETS TT SEE 


MODERATE LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
HAMILTON 
Montreal 
OTTAWA-HULL 
TORONTO 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


BRANTFORD 
Cornwall 
Fort William-Port 
Arthur 
GUELPH 
Kingston 
KITCHENER 
LONDON 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 


Sarnia 

Sudbury 

TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE 

Victoria 

Barrie 

BRANDON 


CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 


ieiicies gl Sed Ek 


it 


g 
NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 


Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
REGINA 
SASKATOON 
YORKTON 


Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
BRAMPTON 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
DRUMHELLER 
Fredericton 
GODERICH 
Kamloops 
KENTVILLE 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Medicine Hat 
NORTH BAY 
OWEN SOUND 
PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
Pembroke 
Sault Ste. Marie 
SIMCOE 
SWIFT CURRENT 
TRAIL-NELSON 
ST. HYACINTHE 
St. Jean 
WEYBURN 
WALKERTON 


NOTE: Kitimat Labour Market Area is no longer included in this listing. 


—--The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491, June 1963 issue. 
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APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 
Moose Jaw 





Galt 

Listowel 

St. Thomas 

Stratford 

Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Sheltered Employment Expanding in Canada 


Examples from Edmonton, Toronto, Calgary, Ottawa and Sault 


Ste. 


Development of sheltered employment 
facilities is increasing throughout the 
country. An example is the Edmonton 
Sheltered Workshop, which has _ been 
providing service to the disabled of the 
community since 1955, and which on 
December 2 opened a “Goodwill” work- 
shop and store. This type of workshop 
receives discarded household articles and 
clothing, renovates and repairs them and 
sells them in the shop, thus providing many 
opportunities for training disabled persons 
in a variety of skills. 


Ontario Division CNIB 


The Ontario Division of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind also has 
instituted several new projects during the 
past year. A large adjustment-training 
centre in Toronto provided a three-month 
training program for 14 newly blind per- 
sons; eight were returned to employment 
and others were referred for further train- 
ing with the catering department. In addi- 
tion, facilities were re-arranged to provide 
space for 50 persons to be employed on 
subcontract work, with room for further 
expansion. 

A film-processing room was built for the 
training of blind X-ray technicians. Over the 
past 15 years, X-ray film processing has 
proved to be a satisfactory career for 
several blind persons, but training had to 
be arranged through hospital facilities. Ten 
blind persons are now employed in 
Ontario in this work; the training facilities 
will open the field to many more. 

On-the-job training in catering was 
provided for 43 persons and 17 were placed 
in positions before the end of the year. This 
brings to 246 the number of blind per- 
sons employed in this type of work. There 
are 487 blind persons employed in 
industrial jobs in outside firms. 


Handicapped Workers Make 
Christmas Seals 


The Calgary Rehabilitation Centre, which 
began manufacturing Christmas seals five 
years ago as a small sideline, has developed 
it into a major industry. | 

Used Christmas cards are collected, sorted 
and sent to five disabled persons, confined to 
their homes, for cutting. They are returned 
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Marie of development of sheltered workshop facilities 


to the centre, where other handicapped 
persons spray on the glue and package 
them. 

The seals that are made are larger than 
the usual ones, being about 3 x 3 inches in 
size, and fill a gap in the market. High 
standards of workmanship must be main- 
tained by all workers so that the seals sell 
on their own merit. 


Ottawa Neighbourhood Services 


The annual report of the Ottawa Neigh- 
bourhood Services, a self-sustaining salvage 
type of operation entirely dependent on 
the income derived from the sale of house- 
hold materials reconditioned by the handi- 
capped, indicates an expansion of activities. 


During the year employment was given to 
118 workers on a full- or part-time basis. 
Average rate of pay was $1.10 per hour. 
These 118 persons paid $5,768.75 in income 
tax. 

The report states, “For some this was their 
first job. For others it meant employment 
after years of idleness. For the older worker 
it meant part-time employment to supple- 
ment his pension. 

“Utilization of the skills of handicapped 
workers in productive ermployment is sound 
and necessary, both for the contribution 
these workers can make to our national 
productivity and from the sense of indepen- 
dence and well-being they can derive from 
doing a good job. 

“In our workshops liandicapped people 
with virtually all types of disability are suc- 
cessfully performing jobs of almost every 
conceivable occupation because _ their 
abilities have been found to be adequate 
for job performances and their disabilities 
not to be a restricting factor.” 


Sault Ste. Marie Workshop 


Operation Reclaim (Algoma) Inc., an- 
other salvage type of sheltered workshop 
formed in Sault Ste. Marie in June 1962, 
is already proving its value in the com- 
munity. The staff at present consists of 
eight persons, three of whom have never 
worked before. 

A branch of Marina Creations has also 
been organized in the Sault Ste. Marie area; 
about 12 disabled persons are participating 
and more are expected to join. 
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Older Workers 


Extend Older Worker Incentive Program 


Older Worker Employment and Training Incentive Program is 
extended from January 31 to March 31, Minister announces 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, announced last month that, among 
other changes, the hiring period under the 
Older Workers Employment and Training 
Incentive program had been extended from 
January 31, 1964 to March 31, 1964. 

Under this program, which went into 
effect on November 1, 1963, the Depart- 
ment of Labour will pay up to $75.00 a 
month to employers for each eligible older 
worker hired by them for a new job 
between November 1, 1963 and March 31, 
1964. Payments can be made for a total 
period up to 12 months. Eligible older 
workers must be aged 45 or over and have 
been unemployed for at least six of the 
previous nine months. 

Mr. MacEachen explained that this ex- 
tension of time will give employers more 
time to consider fully their manpower re- 
quirements and make any necessary adjust- 
ments in their hiring practices in order to 
take advantage of the program. At the 
same time an additional number of older 
workers would have the chance to benefit 
from the program. 

The Minister pointed out that the pro- 
gram involved an entirely new concept in 
hiring workers. It was an imaginative ex- 
periment designed to help overcome 
reluctance to hire older workers and to 
bring back to employment those older 
workers who were experiencing lengthy 
periods of unemployment. As such it had 
received the full endorsement of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, and other 
national organizations. The Provincial De- 
partments of Welfare were also giving their 
support and co-operation. 

Considerable interest in the program’s 
possibilities has also been shown by in- 
dividual employers in all parts of Canada. 
It was, of course, realized that a program 
involving such a new idea and specifically 
timed to encourage increased employment 
during the traditional winter lull would be 
slow in starting. 

This timing had tended to slow down em- 
ployer response, since many of the job 
openings at this time of year were filled by 
re-hiring workers temporarily laid off. Dur- 
ing the first month of hiring, however, some 
325 applications were received from em- 
ployers. The extension of the hiring period 
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would allow more time for job opportuni- 
ties to develop and it was expected the 
number would increase as the program 
gained momentum. 

The Minister also announced another 
important change in the program. He said 
that the requirement that applicants for 
employment under the program must have 
exhausted regular unemployment insurance 
benefits had been removed. As long as they 
were aged 45 or over and had been un- 
employed for at least six of the previous 
nine months they would be able to partici- 
pate. 

Removal of this requirement would enable 
many more older workers to participate in 
the benefits of the program. At the same 
time it would be likely to increase em- 
ployer interest, as it would provide them 
with a wider selection of older applicants 
from which to choose workers to fill new 
job openings. 

Mr. MacEachen explained that the serv- 
ices of the National Employment Offices 
across Canada were being utilized for the 
approval of eligibility for both workers and 
job openings. Officials of local employ- 
ment offices were also making direct con- 
tacts with employers to encourage them 
to take advantage of the program. 

The Minister pointed out that it was hoped © 
that close observation of the development 
and response to this new experimental con- 
cept of hiring would result in a significant 
contribution toward solution of the older 
worker problem. It was quite possible, he 
thought, that information gained from an 
evaluation of the program might be helpful 
in planning future action on behalf of older 
workers. 

There were a great many capable older 
workers, with many years of useful service 
ahead of them, who were frequently 
turned down for employment because they 
lacked up-to-date work experience in busi- 
ness or industry. Lengthy periods of unem- 
ployment tended to intensify this lack of 
experience and make it increasingly dif- 
ficult for them to find jobs. 

The Older Worker Employment and 
Training Incentive Program was designed 
to assist such workers to gain the up-to-date 
knowledge and experience needed for jobs 
in modern industry. The incentive payments 
will assist employers during the period 
needed to bring an older worker up to full 
productivity. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Working Women in Australia 


Women make up one quarter of Australia’s labour force, and 
between 1954 and 1961, female labour force grew 25.3 per cent 


In Australia there are 1,059,158* women 
in the labour force, making up one quarter 
of all workers. 

The 1961 census disclosed a striking dif- 
ference between the rates of growth of the 
male and female labour force, the female 
labour force having increased by 25.3 per 
cent between 1954 and 1961 and the male 
labour force by 10.8 per cent. 

Where they work—Manufacturing em- 
ploys 23.9 per cent of women workers; com- 
merce, 22.2 per cent; community and busi- 
ness services, including the professions, 
21.5 per cent; and amusement, hotels and 
personal services, 12.8 per cent. More than 
half the workers are women in a number 
of branches of manufacturing, textiles, boots 
and shoes, pharmaceutical and toilet prep- 
arations, confectionery and tobacco. Wo- 
men are more than one quarter of those 
employed in food processing, plastic mould- 
ing, sheetmetal work, foundry casting and 
printing. In health services they comprise 
nearly three quarters of the total and in 
social welfare they make up approximately 
half. 

The number of women engaged in the 
professions is not yet available from the 
1961 census but up to the present time cer- 
tain professions have become “feminine” 
and women tend to concentrate in these. 
They include school teaching, library work, 
social service, physiotherapy and research. 
The number of women in medicine, archi- 
tecture, law, engineering and the wider fields 
of administration is negligible. 

Their ages—Young women predominate. 
The 1954 census revealed that 40 per cent 
of working women were between 15 and 
24 years of age. The relatively smaller pro- 
portions in the higher age groups reflect the 
large-scale withdrawal of women from the 
labour force after age 24. It is expected that 
the 1961 census will reveal further addi- 
tions in the younger age groups because of 
the high birth rate in the immediate post- 
War years. 

Married women—At the time of the 1954 
census, married women comprised 30.4 per 
cent of the total female labour force and 
12.6 per cent of all married women were in 
employment. Those with family responsi- 
bilities make up the largest portion of part- 
time workers. Most are employed in 





* Figures are from the 1961 census unless stated 
otherwise. 
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domestic service and other service occupa- 
tions and in sales and office work. Except in 
the case of domestic service, part-time em- 
ployment is usually offered by employers 
to cope with peak hours of activity. 

Day nurseries which care for the 
children of working mothers are set up 
mainly in the highly industrialized areas but 
are not numerous. Normally employers do 
not provide such facilities at the place of 
work. They are usually financed by volun- 
tary effort but some receive state and 
municipal assistance. 

Except in the public services of two 
states there is no legal requirement for 
maternity leave. 

Equal pay for equal work—In Australia 
Wages are fixed through arbitral tribunals 
established in pursuance of commonwealth 
or state legislation and are made up of 
two parts, the basic rate applicable to all 
workers and additional compensatory mar- 
gins which depend on the nature of the 
work to be performed. In the majority of 
cases women are granted both a lower mar- 
gin and a lower proportion of the male 
basic wage. In a few awards women are 
granted an equal margin but only 75 per 
cent of the male basic wage. 

The State of New South Wales enacted 
legislation in 1958 to provide for equal 
pay by 1963 for certain groups of women 
workers performing work of the same 
nature and of equal value to that performed 
by men. The legislation applied to less than 
10 per cent of the women workers in the 
State. , 

Women in the Commonwealth Public 
Service performing the same work as men 
receive equal margins but only 75 per cent 
of the male basic wage. The Common- 
wealth Government has consistently refused 
to legislate for equal pay as it believes that 
application of the principle is a matter for 
determination in the first instance by the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission. 

Participation in trade unions—Well over 
half of the trade unions affiliated with the 
Australian Confederation of Trade Unions 
have women members. The largest num- 
ber are in the Clothing Trades Union, 
followed by the Clerks Federation, and the 
Textile Workers Union. In only seven 
unions do women hold branch office and 
state office; in only two are there women 
officers at the federal level. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During January, February and March 
(except those under negotiation in December) 


Company and Location Union 

Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 

Oneved SOUE 248. }.Nbo ORs abel... Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont..........00.000000.... IU E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pec a elelepnone. se. ey). Pe. 2 .. B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), western Canada .......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide .......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg, Oakville, : 

Peterborough & Toronto, Ont. ........:ccccccccccs. ee (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant & salaried 


empl.) 
Cdn. General-Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) nh 
Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... eerie Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/- 
LC) 
PE) SYSUeMl= Wide) Wits.) Wer, POR) ee east. 2 to. eas Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CL 
Serres stone Wiel Se 218. Ene. eet ecard as: Bebo Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Dominion Engineering, Lachine, Que. .......0.0..0... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. ...............0..00.. Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, . St. 
AvINIONE) We po tin] HEM Ole, & arsvcceers Rh vaessidecne sce Clothing Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Hospitals (10), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & 
EY S SoS [1 i aR Ree Re ae at SU Pee ne Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PeVErs Os. 4 OrOmtOrs OIC) £5... testers. diciiaees Fenn Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ict yore hl CLEP IONCS Dc. Mcp ed. cassie teem - uch: is tacdeck-» I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Pa ODA el CLEDMONG, ©. fet ccied.. Ses ssid ch coe dabaleaien done Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 
maintenance empl.) 
Moirs Limited & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. ......... Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Mormhern Electric, London, "Ont. \ ic. 0,6. ccs)... Empl. Assn., (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, COMPany-Wide (oo... ices eset leas Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. .......00...000.0... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bee Victor, Montreal.’ Oues fe hiss. Sin toadesass I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete companies, Toronto, Ont..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide ..........0......... Packinghouse Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
mroromiam ityp. ODEs f...2. 8 cs. Mme ee Ac ccs hiv Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marl O GIy MeOntt®  coiee. Sete else me RED oe 9 Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
MOMtre Cty SOO nt. he ee OCR, bos Sees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Perron NICER AAO tien Che oo Sheol thew Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
SITU OMVICLTOS, PUNT Coste te oe Wh cok tea Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During December 
Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. . Teamsters (Ind.) 
Assn. _ Patronale des_ Inst. Religieuses (5 
hospitals), St. Hyacinthe & other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- > 
Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Po eNO, a ein ee Sin ea ee A eh 
Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, 
Nfid. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


tere te nt at A i el ee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 


CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 

Toronto) Ont)... A) Sane ee aber T U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Marconi, Montreal, Que. oo... ccecsseeseene Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn, Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs, (Ind.) 
omeVickers, Montreal Que. 0.00) oc. ae. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
CNR, system-wide ........ sie: Ce eR PNA? 3 eR Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNR, CPR: & other railways ot... 14 unions (non-operating empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 


CNR & Ontario Northland Railway ............0....... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
GPR Sey SCODI= WL Ce foe heist clei’, erates oo eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, Kimber- 

ley, Riondel.é Salmo,78-6. ee ehh Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. ..........0.....cccceee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ...........00..cc. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
G, T.. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, Que eae Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ..............ecesesseceees Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. .......0......c.c..0 United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 

Magog, & Drummondville, Que. ..............cccc0000 Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Sportswear Div.), Toronto, 

Ont (ET a TR ie oes he ae a acne gs Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupuis. Freres, Montreal; Que? <...4.4003 aes. Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N‘S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City. Altasm tn Aue a eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton® City.VA lta toe ea the ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
EdmontonsCity tA lta he soseee pe ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other 

centres 7B. Cun RA. cee ere ee. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marine Industries, Sorel; Que. .2.:....6cccccecccceovesss se Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide, NS. .......... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ..............0.... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Ottawa City Onmts 0 Se ee Sas Renee ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Polymer Corp., Sarita, Ont eee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 

other ;centrés, © Quel... Saya eee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 

Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & 

Alta. canbe tiie a eS 5 AMR eer ere Teamsters (Ind.) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ................0..0....... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
TCA,- company-wide 9f:)..ierc, Seen Sales Empl. (Ind.) 

Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont. ...... Public Empl, (CLC) (caretakers) 

Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ........ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. ................ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ce 1 ae ea ee | Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver? City Bie ek Rn Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. .. Public Empl. (CLC) 


Couver, BC. anutienad ae ee ke eee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Winmpes City,” Man’ (20 y oe on ee ee ' Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes. Metro,” Man. 2 Oia) eer Public Empl, (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro. (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara 


Falls, Onth So ore. ees ae, 2 Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que. ...........00000........ Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Handbag Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que. ............ Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .................... -E. (Ind. 

Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. ........................ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Conciliation Board 
‘CBC, company-wide RE PE Ie ORR VOD Pores ha Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada; “Maitland, ‘Ont... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
she bac rraienas eoeeosaeh thd sede ve acsice ete ce eS Various unions 


Mediation Board 
ERC neh tae eee Ha ays te, Sm I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
‘Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 
SOU Cains ic: idea sak vo eee OR iae AO e ns Service Empl, Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


or O]) Aaa tones | OW Parte pm ee Le caw se ee Bae ke Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- = 
BAIS tne ethclened, Biss sips ctacues.sd oe Oh. es ae | Federation (CNTU) (male 
empl. 


Hospitals (13), Montreal and other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 


’ nurses ) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. i 


sapee tet Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. .................... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during December) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During December 1963 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

CBC COMPANY-WIDE—PUBLIC Empi. (ARTEC) (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,100 
emp!.—wage increases of 3% eff. April 1, 1963, 3% eff. April 1, 1964 and 3% eff. April 1, 1965— 
compounded; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

CDN. WESTERN NATuRAL Gas, CALGARY, & NORTHWESTERN UtTiLitirEs, EDMONTON, ALTA.— 
EMPL. WELFARE ASSN. (IND.) & EMPL. BENEFIT ASSN. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 850 
permanent empl, and 350 temporary empl. in office and plant units—wage change of $20 a mo. 
to all basic salary ranges which includes $10 which had previously been part of cost-of-living bonus 
(increase varies from 13% for top ranges to 3% for lower ranges with an average increase of 
24%); wage increase of 8¢ an hr. (4¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1963), plus an adjustment of 
6¢ an hr. which had previously been part of cost-of-living bonus, on hourly rates for temporary 
emp1.; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 30 yrs.) eff. Jan. 1, 1964; board 
and lodging now paid for all labourers required to work away from their home base; rates for 
labourers $1.88 to $2.05 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1964. 

COMMISSION DES ECOLES CATHOLIQUES, MONTREAL, QUE.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. FEDERA- 
TION (CNTU) (MAINTENANCE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—general wage in- 
crease of $200 a yr. retroactive to July 1963; additional wage increase of $100 a yr. for 
labourers and caretakers’ helpers eff. July 1964; long-service bonuses—$104 after 10 to 14 yrs. 
of service, $156 after 15 to 19 yrs. of service, $208 after 20 to 24 yrs, of service and $260 after 25 
yrs. of service—eff. July 1965; rate for labourer in July 1964 will be $4,055 a yr.; agreement to 
expire June 30, 1965. 

DENISON MINES, ELLIOT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 870 empl—general wage increase of 5¢ an hr. and for hoistmen with compressor’s 
papers, 2¢ an hr. additional eff. Sept. 1, 1964; in the event of a shutdown, severance pay to be 
$6 per mo. of continuous employment from last date of hiring for a maximum of $450 up to 
Sept. 1, 1964 and $500 if the shutdown occurs after that date; rate for labourer on Sept. 1 
1964 will be $2.10 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1965. 

DOMINION STEEL & CoaL, TRENTON, N.S.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl. wage increases of 2¢ an hr, retroactive to Dec. 31, 1962 and 33¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 1, 1964; employer to contribute 2¢ an hr. additional to welfare plan retroactive to 
Dec. 1, 1962; employer to contribute 34¢ an hr. additional to pension plan eff. Dec. 1, 1964; rate 
for labourer on Dec. 1, 1964 will be $1.644 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1965. 

MARITIME TEL. & TEL, & EASTERN ELECTRIC, COMPANY-WIDE, N.S.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC) (plant empl.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of $1 to $3.25 a wk.; 1 
wk. vacation after 1 yr. of service, 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service and 3 wks. vacation 
after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks. vacation for empl. with less than 15 yrs. of service and 
3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service) and 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service; if vacations 
are taken between Nov. 1 and April 30, 2 wks. vacation to be extended by 2 days, 3 wks. vaca- 
tion to be extended by 4 days, and 4 wks. vacation to be extended by 5 days; rates for labourer 
$45 to $98.45 a wk.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

TCA, CANADA-WIDE—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): settlement pay of $60 for time worked 
between July 1 and Nov. 4, 1963 and wage increase of 4% eff. Nov. 5, 1963 on wage reopener 
provided for in 2-yr. agreement covering 4,400 empl.; base rate for labourer $1.89 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire June 29, 1964. 

TORONTO TRANSIT COMMISSION, TORONTO, ONT.—STREET RatLway Empt. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
27-mo. agreement covering 4,600 empl—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1964 and S¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965 for unskilled empl.; wage increases of 6¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965 for operators; 
wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1964 and 7¢ an hr, eff. 
July 1, 1965 for skilled tradesmen; night shift premium of 5¢ an hr. for non-uniformed empl. 
introduced; benefits from contributory welfare plan to be $11 a day in 1964 (formerly $10 a day) 
and $12 a day in 1965 with payments beginning on second day of illness instead of on third day; 
bereavement leave of 1 day; rate for labourer will be $2.20 an hr. and rate for operator will be 
$2.48 an hr. on July 1, 1965; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

WaBasso COTTON, GRAND’MERE, SHAWINIGAN & THREE RIVERS, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,200 empl-— wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retro- 
active to June 1, 1963 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 28, 1964; night shift premium increased to 10¢ from 
9¢ an hr.; new provision for 3 days bereavement leave in the event of death of father, mother, 
spouse and children; weekly indemnity to be $25 (formerly $20) for single empl. and $30 
(formerly $25) for married empl.; agreement to expire Dec. 1, 1965. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


No strike and no major industrial rela- 
tions trouble in 50 years is the proud 
record of labour and management at Domin- 
ion Forge Limited, Windsor, Ont., manu- 
facturers of crankshafts, connecting rods 
and other components for the automobile 
industry. 

Dominion Forge’s personnel manager 
Ernie Marks thinks that this achievement is 
the result of an amalgam of two-way loyalty, 
maturity and patience, social pressures 
within the plant, and the presence of family 
characteristics arising from close working 
relationships between long-term employees 
and long-term management. 

“Our good relations were created out of 
the responsible attitudes of both manage- 
ment and employees,” said Mr. Marks. “I 
think the maturity in this plant developed 
over the years out of sincere attempts by 
labour and management to show considera- 
tion for each other.” 

Dave Orloph, president of United Auto 
Workers Local 195 for 22 of the past 24 
years, explained the high level of relations 
in the plant by saying that management and 
the union prefer to use good judgnient and 
common sense rather than argument. “There 
isn’t one problem that can’t be straightened 
out by labour-management discussion,” he 
declared. 

Albert Elson, serving the Windsor area 
as industrial relations officer with the federal 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
reported: “What labour and management 
have at Dominion Forge is a genuine two- 
way street. They also have the assets on 
both sides to handle any problems that 
come their way.” 

As a result of the latest negotiations at 
Dominion Forge, a profit-sharing plan was 
introduced. The plan recognizes that the 
success of the company and the security of 
the employee depend on the co-operative 
and loyal efforts of everyone. Consequently 
each employer has a personal stake in the 
company’s operations. 

Management sees to it that there is joint 
consultation on all issues affecting the wel- 
fare of the plant and its people. There is 
frequent discussion on contracts. Said Mr. 





Orloph: “To meet the cost and delivery 
requirements involved in defence contracts 
with the United States, the union will up 
daily production. It can always be done 
somehow.” 

The firm’s pension plan itself is the prod- 
uct of labour-management consultation. 
Former company president Robert T. 
Herdegen was the man chiefly responsible 
for management’s part in originating the 
basic plan in 1949-50, but its final form 
was jointly determined by a pension com- 
mittee composed of three company and 
three union representatives. Company and 
union actuaries also jointly debated the 
various financial intricacies involved. The 
plan, which pays $140 a month to each re- 
tired employer with 25 years service, was 
recently acclaimed by George Burt, Cana- 
dian director of the UAW, as a credit to 
labour and management at Dominion Forge. 

“What we’ve all learned,” declared local 
president Orloph, “is that teamwork puts 
money in the pockets of both union and 
management.” 

Company vice-president and general man- 
ager Herbert Young stated recently that the 
only meaningful security in industry is a 
profitable company to which labour is con- 
tributing the weight of its energy and skills. 
“This is a thought that should be conveyed 
oftener by management to trade unions,” 
he said. 

Eo % °K 

“Labour and management tend to blame 
government for the problems that confront 
them but they know deep in their hearts that 
these problems could be resolved if both 
parties sat down and discussed them honest- 
ly,” said Marcel Pépin, general secretary of 
the Confederation of National Trade Unions 
during an address to the recent Labour- 
Management Committee Area Conference 
in Alma, Que. 

Mr. Pépin urged that labour and man- 
agement together work out an effective 
formula to make the worker as interested in 
his job as he would-be if he owned the 
business which employs him. The employee 
today is in this sense virtually a stranger to 
the enterprise in which he works, he said. 
“If such a formula is not found,” declared 
Mr. Pépin, “the conflict between labour 
and management will continue forever.” 

The Alma meeting was Canada’s first 
conference of labour-management commit- 
tees conducted entirely in French, and there 
was 100-per-cent representation of LMCs in 
the Saguenay-Lac St. Jean area. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during November. During the 
month the Board received five applications 
for certification, one application for revoca- 
tion of certification, one application under 
Section 19 of the Act for a provision for 
the final settlement of differences concern- 


_ing the meaning or violation of a collective 


agreement, and two requests under Section 
61(2) of the Act for reviewing of earlier 
decisions. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
staff announcers and_ staff performers 
employed by Baton Broadcasting Limited, 
Agincourt, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. 
B. Whitfield). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Martel Express Ltd., Farnham, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
helpers and warehousemen employed by 
Transport D’Anjou Inc., Riviére-du-Loup, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. 
Bigras). 

4, Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale and 
Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 
351, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of O’Connor Transport Limited, 
North Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


5. Communications Workers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
British Columbia Telephone Company, Van- 
couver, B.C. (traffic division) (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Ian Byers, et al., applicants, Kitchener- 
Waterloo Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont., respondent, and the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians, respondent. The application was for 
the revocation of the certification issued by 
the Board on June 22, 1960 in respect of a 
unit of employees of Kitchener-Waterloo 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (L.G. 1960, p. 812). 


Application under Section 19 Received 


Application for the provision for final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violating of the collective agree- 
ment between the Atlantic Shipping Agen- 
cies, et al., as represented by the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., applications, and 
the General Longshore Workers of the Port 
of Saint John, N.B., Local 273, of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
respondent. 


Requests for Review Received 


1. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on May 26, 1962 affect- 
ing the Canadian Wire Service Guild Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild, applicant, 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, respondent (L.G.'1952-p. 912). 

2. Request for review of the certificate 
issued by the Board on May 15, 1953 affect- 
ing the Canadian Wire Service Guild Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild, applicant, 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (L.G. (1953, p. 1020). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 


1. Central Truck Lines Ltd., Val d’Or, 
Que., and local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Montreal, and Traffic Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

3. Pacific Western Airlines, Vancouver 
(I.F.R. and V.F.R. Divisions) and Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Merchandise Services Department, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (Clerical Staffs) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: G. 
R. Currie). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic 
Energy Draftsmen, Local 1569, CLC (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Dec. 
1963, p. 1116). 

2. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners, 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Limited, 


Cullen Stevedoring Co. Limited, Pittston 
Stevedoring Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Brown & Ryan Ltd., and Economic Steve- 
doring Corporation and Local 1869 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
Dee? 1963;7 pe 1116) 

3. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Montreal, and Traffic Employees’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
(laboratory department employees), 
Humberstone, Ont., and United Packing- 
house, Food and Allied Workers (L.G., 
April 1963, p. 310). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (plant 
employees), Humberstone, Ont., and 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers (L.G., Oct. 1963, p. 899). 


SS ee eee 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation service under the Industria 
are provided by the Minister of Labour th 
branch also acts as the administrative arm 
matters under the Act involving the board. 


1 Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
rough the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and _ air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complains that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for application for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements: and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 
Copies of the Industrial Relations an 


d Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 


made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations _and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada confirms constitutional validity of 
B.C. legislation prohibiting use of union dues for political 
purposes. Ontario High Court finds collective agreement no 
bar to action for recovery of unpaid vacation pay, rules tips 
are part of minimum wage, disqualifies Labour Relations Board 
member, and enjoins peaceful picketing by an uncertified union 


The Supreme Court of Canada, by a 
majority decision, upheld the constitutional 
validity of the British Columbia legislation 
prohibiting the use of union dues for poli- 
tical purposes as being legislation within the 
powers of the British Columbia Legislature 
under Section 92(13)—-Property and civil 
rights in the Province—of the BNA Act. 


In Ontario, the High Court ruled that a 
collective agreement, and the provisions of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act regard- 
ing arbitration of disputes under collective 
agreement, are not a bar to an employee’s 
suing in ordinary courts for unpaid vaca- 
tion pay owed to him. 


In another decision, considering the word- 
ing of the definition of wages in the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Act (before the 1962-63 
amendment), the Court ruled that tips 
received by a waitress had to be considered 
wages, and hence were calculable in deter- 
mining whether the employer had complied 
with the minimum wage provisions of the 
Act. 

In another decision, the Court, in dis- 
qualifying a member of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board from hearing an application for 
certification, ruled that since the Board is 
a quasi-judicial tribunal, its members must 
act judicially in discharge of their duties 
and any of them should disqualify them- 
selves if there is bias or a reasonable like- 
lihood of bias; the test of reasonable like- 
lihood of bias is an objective consideration 
of whether a reasonable person in all the 
circumstances might suppose that there 
would be an improper interference, con- 
scious or unconscious, with the course of 
justice if the challenged member heard the 
application. 

In another decision, the Court enjoined 
peaceful picketing conducted in disregard 
of the procedures outlined in the Labour 
Relations Act and held such picketing 
illegal as interfering with the rights of 
citizens to carry on their business. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


..upholds validity of B.C. law banning 
use of union dues for political purposes 


On October 1, 1963, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, dismissing an appeal from a 
decision of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal, by a majority decision of four to 
three held that Section 9 (6) of the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Act, which pro- 
hibits the use of union dues for support of 
political parties, was within the legislative 
competence of the Legislature of British 
Columbia. The Section was added in 1961 
by the Labour Relations Act Amendment 
Act. 


Prior to its amendment in 1961, Section 
9 of the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Act contained, inter alia, the following pro- 
visions: 

S. 9(1) Every employer shall honour a 
written assignment of wages to a trade-union 
certified under this Act, except where the 
assignment is declared null and void by a Judge 
or is revoked by the assignor, 

. . . (3) Except where an assignor of wages 
revokes the assignment by giving the employer 
written notice of the revocation, or except 
where a Judge declares an assignment to be 
null and void, the employer shall remit at 
least once each month, to the trade-union 
certified under this Act and named in the 
assignment as assignee, the fees and dues 
deducted, together with a written statement 
containing the names of the employees for 
whom the deductions were made and the 
amount of each deduction. 


In 1961, the Labour Relations Act 
Amendment Act added to Section 9 a new 
subsection (6), which provides as follows: 


6(a) No employer and no one acting on 
behalf of an employer shall refuse to employ 
or to continue to employ a person and no 
one shall discriminate against a person in 
regard to employment only because that per- 
son refuses to make a contribution or expendi- 
ture to or on behalf of any political party or 
to or on behalf of a candidiate for political 
office. 


adn Sal eile) (i ee ei) 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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(b) No trade-union and no person acting on 
behalf of a trade-union shall refuse member- 
ship to or refuse to continue membership of 
a person in a trade-union, and no one shall 
discriminate against a person in regard to 
membership in a trade-union or in regard 
to employment only because that person 
refuses to make or makes a contribution or 
expenditure, directly or indirectly, to or on 
behalf of any political party or to or on 
behalf of a candidate for political office. 


(c)(i) No trade-union and no person acting 
on behalf of a trade-union shall directly or 
indirectly contribute to or expend on behalf 
of any political party to or on behalf of 
any candidate for political office any moneys 
deducted from an employee’s wages under 
sub-section (1) or a collective agreement, or 
paid as a condition of membership in the 
trade-union. 

(ii) Remuneration of a member of a trade- 
union for his services in an official union 
position held by him while seeking election or 
upon being elected to public office is not a 
violation of this clause. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act or the provisions of any collective 
agreement, unless the trade-union delivers to 
the employer who is in receipt of an assign- 
ment under subsection (1) or who is party to 
a collective agreement, a Statutory declaration, 
made by an officer duly authorized in that 
behalf, that the trade-union is complying with 
and will continue to comply with ciause (c) 
during the term of the assignment or during 
the term of the collective agreement, neither 
the employer nor a person acting on behalf 
of the employer shall make any deduction 
whatsoever from the wages of an employee 
on behalf of the trade union. 

(e) Any moneys deducted from the wages 
of an employee and paid to a trade-union that 
does not comply with this subsection are the 
property of the employee, and the trade-union 
is liable to the employee for any moneys so 
deducted. - 


Local 16-601 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union was 
certified, under the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act, as the bargaining agent for 
a group of employees of Imperial Oil 
Limited at its refinery at Ioco, B.C. Under 
the provisions of the collective agreement, 
the company had agreed to honour writ- 
ten assignments of wages given by the em- 
ployees in that group in favour of Local 
16-601 and to remit to that Local each 
month the amount collected. 


After the enactment of subsection (6) 
of Section 9 of the Act, the company ad- 
vised the union that it could no longer 
honour the written assignments unless the 
union supplied it with the form of statutory 
declaration required by para. (d). The 
union refused to supply this and sued the 
company to compel it to honour the 
assignments, contending and seeking a 
declaration that para. (c), (d) and (e) of 
subsection (6) were ultra vires of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of British Columbia. 


The trial judge held that the statutory 
provisions under attack were intra vires of 
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the Legislature of the Province of British 
Columbia (L.G. 1962, p. 219. This decision 
was affirmed by the unanimous judgment 
of the Court of Appeal of British Columbia 
(L.Gi, 1962.pA1184); 

On appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the union contended that the 
clauses in question were ultra vires of the 
Legislature of the Province of British 
Columbia, on the ground that the authority 
to enact them is not to be found within any 
of the subsections of Section 92 of the 
British North America Act; that they relate 
to the subject of federal elections and that 
they seek to curtail the fundamental rights 
of Canadian citizens essential to the proper 
functioning of parliamentary institutions. 
Further, it argued that the contested clauses 
affect the political activity of trade unions, 
whose right to engage in such activity is 
beyond the powers of provincial legislation 
to curtail. 


The Attorney General of British Colum- 
bia, who intervened in the proceedings, 
submitted that the legislation in question 
was a limitation only of the power to use 
certain specified funds for particular pur- 
poses by trade unions; that this limitation 
is valid legislation in respect of the field of 
labour relations and that the Legislature of 
British Columbia has the authority to enact 
it as being within the field of property and 
civil rights in the province, within Section 
92(13) of the British North America Act. 


Mr. Justice Martland (with whom Justices 
Taschereau and Fauteux concurred) in his 
reasons for judgment said that in the case 
of Toronto Electric Commissioners y, 
Snider (1925) A.C. 396, it had been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the field of legis- 
lation in relation to labour relations in a 
province is within the sphere of provincial 
legislative jurisdiction. This was not dis- 
puted by the union, which, however, con- 
tended that the clauses in question were 
not in respect of labour relations at all. 


In order to determine these issues, Mr. 
Justice Martland considered the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act as a whole, 
and, in particular, the true purpose and 
effect of the clauses under attack. 

The object of the Labour Relations Act, 
as described by Mr. Justice MacDonald in 
Re Labour Relations Board (Nova Scotia) 
(L.G. 1952, p. 937), is to facilitate collective 
bargaining and stabilize industrial relations 
by enabling a union to establish before 
the Board its ability to represent a group 
of employees; and, with this controversial 
question settled, to require the employer, 
upon notice from the union, to negotiate 
with it and (with the aid of conciliation 
Services) to promote the conclusions of an 
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agreement which shall be legally enforce- 
able; and generally to ensure a greater 
measure of industrial peace to the public. 
Certification is, of course, not mecessary 
for collective bargaining, but the policy 
of the Act undoubtedly is to promote it as 
a means to more orderly bargaining. 

The instrument for collective bargaining 
on behalf of employees is a trade union. 
Although it is theoretically possible for a 
collective agreement to be made with an 
uncertified trade union, it is possible for 
a trade union to become the bargaining 
agent for a unit of employees who are not 
all members of the union only by obtaining 
certification under the Act. In Mr. Justice 
Martland’s opinion, it is clear that the Act 
is primarily concerned with the procedures 
necessary to obtain certification and col- 
lective bargaining after certification has 
been obtained. 


Those procedures materially affect the 
rights of employees in any unit suitable for 
collective bargaining and of their employer, 
who is compelled to bargain collectively with 
a certified trade union. The primary pur- 
pose of the Act is, therefore, to spell out 
the respective rights and obligations of the 
employer, the employee and the certified 
trade union, each of which is subject to its 
mandatory powers. 


A trade union, as defined in the Act, may 
obtain certification for a group of em- 
ployees in accordance with the statutory 
requirements. It may apply for certification 
if it claims to have as members in good 
standing a majority of the employees of 
that group. 

When a trade union has been certified 
by the Labour Relations Board, it has ex- 
clusive authority to bargain collectively on 
behalf of the unit and to bind the in- 
dividuals in that unit by a collective agree- 
ment. It can require an employer to enter 
into collective bargaining with a view to 
the making of a collective agreement, and 
such an agreement, when made, is binding, 
not only upon the trade union which has 


‘entered into the agreement, but also upon 


every employee covered by the agreement. 
Every person who is bound by a collective 
agreement is obligated, by the Act, to do 
everything he is required to do and to 
refrain from doing anything that he is 
required to refrain from doing by the pro- 
visions of the collective agreement. 


The position is, therefore, Mr. Justice 
Martland continued, that a trade union can, 
under the provisions of the Act, become the 
bargaining agent for all the employees 
within a particular unit, irrespective of the 
individual wishes of the minority of em- 
ployees within that group, and that it can 
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then bind each of such employees by the 
collective agreement which it makes. It is 
placed in a position to persuade those em- 
ployees within the group who are not 
members of the union to seek member- 
ship, for it is now their bargaining agent, 
entering collective agreements on their 
behalf. In some instances, the form of 
the collective agreement which it makes 
may compel their contribution to its funds, 
whether they are members or not. 


In addition, Section 8 of the Act provides 
as follows: 

S. 8 Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to preclude the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition of 
employment, membership in a specified trade- 
union, or granting a preference of employ- 
ment to members of a specified trade-union, or 


to preclude the carrying out of such provi- 
sions. 


Where a collective agreement contains a 
provision of the kind contemplated in this 
section, membership in the trade union 
becomes a condition of employment within 
the group of employees in question and loss 
of membership automatically involves loss 
of employment. A person seeking employ- 
ment in such a group, or desiring to remain 
as an employee within it, has no alternative 
but to obtain membership in the trade union 
which is the bargaining agent, and, for that 
purpose, to pay to it such dues as are im- 
posed as a condition of membership in it. 


Next, Mr. Justice Martland dealt with the 
provisions of the clauses whose constitu- 
tional validity was challenged. He noted 
that the union’s attack was mainly upon 
clause c(i), which prohibits a trade union 
from contributing to, or expending on 
behalf of a political party or a candidate 
for political office, directly or indirectly, 
moneys deducted from an employee’s wages 
under the check-off (whether statutory or 
pursuant to a collective agreement), or paid 
to it as a condition of membership in the 
trade union. 


Clause c(i) deals first with funds ob- 
tained by the check-off, which is imposed 
under the statute by the provisions of S. 
9(1). The right of check-off was created by 
the statute and granted as a statutory 
privilege to the trade union. The Legisla- 
ture which conferred that statutory right 
could also take it away again. If the Legis- 
lature can eliminate the right entirely, in 
Mr. Justice Martland’s opinion, it is equally 
possible for the Legislature to apply limita- 
tions in respect of its use. 

Regarding the provision as to member- 
ship dues paid by an employee to a trade 
union as a condition of his membership 
in it, counsel for the union argued that 
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membership fees paid to a trade union were 
its Own property, which, as a voluntary 
association, it is entitled to disburse in such 
manner as its own constitution permits and 
as the majority of its membership decides; 
that a trade union is entitled to engage in 
political activities as a free association of 
individuals and, therefore, within the limits 
previously mentioned, could disburse its 
funds for such purposes, and any attempted 
interference with such powers by a provin- 
cial legislature would be an interference 
with the democratic process in Canada, and, 
therefore, beyond its powers. 


In Mr. Justice Martland’s view, this argu- 
ment would have considerable force as 
applied to a purely voluntary association. 
However, the position of a trade union 
which has been certified as a bargaining 
agent under the Act is substantially dif- 
ferent. Such a union has, as a result of 
certification, ceased to be a purely volun- 
tary association of individuals. It has 
become a legal entity, with the status 
of a bargaining agent for a group of em- 
ployees, all of whom are thereby brought 
into association with it, whether as mem- 
bers, or as persons whom it can bind by a 
collective agreement even though not mem- 
bers. It must, as their agent, deal equitably 
with the members of the group which it 
represents. It is clothed with a power to 
make binding agreements which can compel 
membership in it as a condition of em- 
ployment. 


Mr. Justice Martland found it difficult to 
regard as a free, voluntary association of 
individuals an entity which, by statute, is 
clothed with a power to require member- 
ship in it, and to require the consequent 
payment of dues to it as the price which 
must be paid by an individual for the right 
to be employed in a particular employment 
group. 

Mr. Justice Martland stated that the 
Labour Relations Act has materially affected 
the civil rights of individual employees by 
conferring upon certified trade unions the 
power to bind them by agreement and the 
power to make agreements that will com- 
pel membership in a union. Such legisla- 
tion falls within the powers of the Legisla- 
ture of the Province of British Columbia 
to enact, as being labour legislation, and, 
therefore, relating to property and civil 
rights in the province. 

In Mr. Justice Martland’s opinion, the 
legislation under attack in the case at bar 
does nothing more than to provide that 
the fee paid as a condition of membership 
in such an entity by each individual em- 
ployee cannot be expended for a political 
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object which may not command his sup- 
port. That individual has been brought into 
association with the trade union by statu- 
tory requirement. The same legislation 
which requires this can protect his civil 
rights by providing that he cannot be com- 
pelled to assist in the financial promotion 
of political causes with which he disagrees. 
Such legislation is, in pith and substance, 
legislation in respect of civil rights in the 
province, Mr. Justice Martland concluded. 


Counsel for the union, relying on the 
judgment of Chief Justice Duff of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in the Alberta 
Act to Ensure the Publication of Accurate 
News and Information (1938) S.C.R. 100, 
contended that the legislation in issue cur- 
tailed the right of association to exercise 
the right of public discussion, and thus 
interfered with the working of the parlia- 
mentary institutions of Canada as con- 
templated by the provisions of the BNA 
Act and the statutes of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


In rejecting this argument, Mr. Justice 
Martland stated that the legislation in 
question did not affect the right of any 
individual to engage in any form of political 
activity which he might desire. It did not 
prevent a trade union from engaging in 
political activities. It did not prevent it from 
soliciting funds from its members for 
political purposes, or limit in any way the 
expenditure of funds so raised. It did, how- 
ever, prevent the use of funds obtained in 
particular ways from being used for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Further, Mr. Justice Martland added the 
question in issue was not as to the right to 
engage in political activity, but as to the 
existence of an unfettered right to use 
funds obtained in certain ways for the sup- 
port of a political ‘party or candidate. If 
such legislation were required, a provincial 
legislature could prevent the contribution 
of trust funds for such a purpose and, 
equally, it could prevent the use by a 
corporation, created under provincial law, 
of funds derived from the sale of its bonds 
or shares for such a purpose. 

A trade union, when it becomes certified 
as a bargaining agent, becomes a legal 
entity (International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters v. Therien) (L.G. 1960, p. 276). 
When the Legislature clothes that entity 
with wide powers for the exaction of mem- 
bership fees by methods which previously 
it did not, in law, possess, it can set limits 
to the objects for which funds so obtained 
may be applied. Legislation of this kind 
is not a substantial interference with the 
working of parliamentary institutions. 
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With reference to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Switzman v. Elbling (L.G. 
1957, p. 983), where it was held that the 
Act Respecting Communistic Propaganda of 
the Province of Quebec was ultra vires of 
the Legislature of that province, counsel 
for the union argued that, even if the 
legislation were to be considered as, in 
pith and substance, designed to safeguard 
the fundamental right of an individual to 
support the party of his choice, it would 
still be ultra vires of a provincial legislature. 
It was contended that only the Canadian 
Parliament could legislate in relation to 
individual political freedom. As a provin- 
cial legislature could-not legislate to dero- 
gate from such rights, conversely it could 
not legislate for their protection. In reject- 
ing this contention, Mr. Justice Martland 
stated that legislation that seeks to protect 
certain civil rights of individuals in a 
province from interference by other per- 
sons also in that province is legislation in 
respect of civil rights within the province. 

Finally, in support of the argument that 
legislation regarding contributions to federal 
political parties is a matter outside the 
sphere of a provincial legislature, counsel 
for the union pointed out that in 1930 the 
Parliament of Canada repealed the follow- 
ing provision of the Dominion Elections 
Act: 

No company or association other than one 
incorporated for political purposes alone shall 
directly or indirectly, contribute, loan, advance, 
pay or promise or offer to pay any money or 
its equivalent to, or for, or in aid of, any 
candidate at an election, or to, or for, or in 
aid of, any political party, committee, or 
association, or to, or for or in aid of, any 
company incorporated for political purposes, 
or to, or for, or in furtherance of, any political 
purpose whatever, or for the identification or 
reimbursement of any person for moneys so 
used. 

This, in the opinion of the union, showed 
that the legislation under review must have 
been an encroachment on the field reserved 
to the Parliament of Canada. 

Mr. Justice Martland disagreed. He stated 
that the repealed provision of the Dominion 
Elections Act did not enable an association 
or company to make contributions for poli- 
tical purposes. Actually, it forbade them. It 
does not follow that without that provision 
every association and company did have the 
legal right to make such contributions. The 
right of any association or company to do 
so would depend upon the scope of its law- 
ful authority, which, in certain cases in 
any event, would depend upon the powers 
which had been conferred upon them by 
provincial legislation. 

Mr. Justice Martland concluded that for 
these reasons the union’s appeal should be 
dismissed. 
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Mr. Justice Ritchie, although concur- 
ring with Mr. Justice Martland, added, 
inter alia, that the addition of subsection 
(6) to Section 9 of the Act in 1961 was 
directed toward ensuring that legislative 
machinery involving the adjustment of 
civil rights that was created for the regula- 
tion of relations between employers and 
employees should not be used for the col- 
lection of political party funds or in such 
manner as to curtail the fundamental politi- 
cal rights of any individual employee. Just 
as it is within the power of the province 
under S. 92(13) of the BNA Act to create 
this legislative machinery for the purpose 
of furthering the cause of industrial peace, 
so it is within its power to control its use for 
the same purpose. 


Even if it could be said, Mr. Justice 
Ritchie added, that the legislation under 
attack had any effect on political elections, 
such effect could only be incidental and 
this would not alter the fact that the amend- 
ment in question is part and parcel of legis- 
lation passed “in relation to” labour rela- 
tions and not “in relation to” elections, 
either provincial or federal. The legislation 
under review has the effect of ensuring 
that associations which have been given 
a controlling power over their members 
by provincial legislation are not to be 
permitted to use that power for the pur- 
pose of compelling such members to sup- 
port a political party not of their own 
choice. Mr. Justice Ritchie concluded that 
Section 9(6)(c) and (d) of the Labour 
Relations Act Amendment Act 1961 was 
within the legislative competence of the 
Legislature of British Columbia. 


In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Jud- 
son held that the legislation in question was 
ultra vires of the provincial legislature for 
the following reasons. 


In his opinion, the union’s submission 
that the matters dealt with in the ques- 
tioned clauses do not fall within the field 
of labour relations but are in relation to the 
political activity of trade unions is an 
accurate characterization of this legislation. 
Section 9(c) has no relationship whatever 
to trade union action designed to promote 
collective bargaining, to change conditions 
of employment or the contract of employ- 
ment. Its sole object and purpose is to pre- 
vent trade unions from making these con- 
tributions out of their own moneys. The 
leading feature of the legislation is the pro- 
hibition, found in clause (c), of political 
contributions by trade unions. 

Further, the legislation in question is 
directly related to elections, including 
federal elections. In his view, the provin- 
cial legislature has no power to restrict the 
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right of any person or organization within 
the province to make contributions at 
federal elections and to federal candidates. 
There was at one time such a restriction in 
the Dominion legislation and this provision 
was repealed in 1930. The Canada Elections 
Act 1960 c. 39 contemplates, in terms broad 
enough to include a trade union, the mak- 
ing of contributions to aid expenditures on 
behalf of political parties and candidates for 
political office. The provincial legislation in 
question is really a re-enactment against 
trade unions in British Columbia of the 
former prohibition contained in the Domi- 
nion Elections Act and repealed in 1930. 
In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, the control 
of political behaviour does not fall within 
the field of labour relations and is not 
within the provincial power, and secondly, 
the legislation under review is legislation 
in relation to federal elections, a field ex- 
clusively within the Dominion power. 


Mr. Justice Abbott, in his dissenting 
opinion, was in agreement with the reasons 
stated by Mr. Justice Judson. He held, inter 
alia, that under the Canadian constitution, 
any person or group of persons in Canada 
is entitled to promote the advancement of 
views on public questions by financial as 
well as by vocal or written means. It fol- 
lows that any individual, corporation, or 
voluntary association such as a trade union 
is entitled to contribute financially to sup- 
port any political activity not prohibited 
by law. 

Whatever power a provincial: legislature 
may have to regulate expenditures for pro- 
vincial political activities, in Mr. Justice 
Abbott’s opinion, it cannot legislate to regu- 
late or prohibit contributions made to 
assist in defraying the cost of federal politi- 
cal or electoral activities. Similarly, for the 
reasons which Mr. Justice Abbott expressed 
in the Switzman case, Parliament itself can- 
not legislate to regulate or prohibit financial 
contributions for provincial political or 
electoral purposes except to the extent that 
such regulation or prohibition is neces- 
Sarily incidental to the exercise of its 
powers under Section 91 of the BNA Act. 

Further, Mr. Justice Abbott stated, the 
legislative purpose of subsection 6(c) of 
Section 9 of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act is clear and unambiguous. 
That purpose is to prohibit political con- 
tributions made directly or indirectly by 
one class of voluntary organization—a trade 
union—out of moneys received as a con- 
dition of membership, whether or not there 
is a check-off. Legislation of this character 
cannot be supported as being in relation 
to property and civil rights in the province 


s 
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within head 13 of Section 92 of the British 
North America Act, nor can it be said 
to be in relation to matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the province. 
Therefore, it is clearly ultra vires. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright also dissented 
from the majority decision and agreed with 
the conclusions reached by Mr. Justice 
Judson. He added, inter alia, that the legis- 
lation in question is an absolute and uncon- 
ditional prohibition of the contribution by 
a trade union to any political party or any 
candidate for political office of any moneys 
paid to the union as a condition of mem- 
bership. As the money so paid makes up 
practically the whole of the income of the 
union in question (and this applies, gen- 
erally speaking, to all trade unions in 
British Columbia), the effect of the im- 
pugned legislation is a virtually total pro- 
hibition of the expenditure by a trade union 
of any of its funds to further the interests 
of any poltical party or candidate in a 
federal election; this amounts to the pro- 
hibition of, inter alia, of political activity 
in the federal field, which, prior to the en- 
actment, was lawful in Canada. The pro- 
hibition, if valid, would be operative even 
if the forbidden contribution were approved 
and directed by a unanimous vote of all 
the members of the union concerned. Mr. 
Justice Cartwright was unable to accept 
the argument that this prohibition of a 
heretofore lawful and indeed normal poli- 
tical activity in regard to federal elections 
is ancillary, or necessarily incidental, to 
any of the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act which are within provincial power. 

The Supreme Court, by a majority deci- 
sion, dismissed the union’s appeal and up- 
held the constitutional validity of Section 
9(6) of the Labour Relations Act Amend- 
ment Act 1961 as being intra vires of the 
Legislature of British Columbia. Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Local 16-601 v. Imperial Oil Limited 
and the Attorney-General of British Colum- 
bia, (1963), 45 WWR, Part 1, pat 


Ontario High Court... 


- - - hold employee may sue for vacation 
pay owed him under collective agreement 


On March 27, 1963, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court, in dis- 
missing an application for certiorari to 
quash a judgment given on a claim for vaca- 
tion pay under a collective agreement, ruled 
that a collective agreement setting out the 
terms governing the employment relation- 
ship does not abrogate the common law 
relationship between the employer and 
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employee and that the requirement for 
arbitration in Section 34(1) of the Labour 
Relations Act does not oblige an employee 
seeking payment of vacation pay to resort 
to arbitration to the exclusion of a court 
action. 

The employee was employed as a painter 
under a written contract, which provided 
that the employer would pay the employee 
an amount equal to four per cent (4%) of 
his wages as vacation pay. The employee 
alleged that he had received only $72.80, 
which was equal to two per cent (2%), and 
he claimed that another $72.80, another two 
per cent (2%), was owed to him. 

The employer disputed the claim and 
maintained that Section 34(1) of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act was “a com- 
plete bar to the action.” Chief Justice 
McRuer stated that this was the only ques- 
tion with which he was concerned. Section 
34(1) reads as follows: 

34(1) Every collective agreement shall 
provide for the final and binding settlement 
by arbitration, without stoppage of work, of 
all differences between the parties arising from 
the interpretation, application, administration 
or alleged violation of the agreement, includ- 
ing any question as to whether a matter is 
arbitrable. 


The section further provides for insertion 
of such a clause in agreements where one 
does not already exist. 

The Chief Justice doubted his right to 
entertain the application, since the judge in 
the Court which rendered the decision had 
the sole jurisdiction to hear the claim and 
subsequently made his decision from which 
there is no appeal. However, he stated, an 
important question of law had been raised 
and, to his knowledge, for the first time in 
British jurisprudence. For these reasons, 
Chief Justice McRuer dealt with the ques- 
tion raised by counsel. 

It was argued that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 34(1) of the Act were broad enough 
to preclude a person employed under the 
terms of a collective agreement from bring- 
ing an action against his employer for his 
wages. It was further argued that in such 
cases the arbitration procedure set out in 
the collective agreement must be followed 
and, when the arbitration is completed, the 
claim against the employer is filed with the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court in accord- 
ance with Section 34(9) of the Act and 
then it has the same force and effect as a 
Court judgment. 

Chief Justice McRuer thought that if he 
adopted this argument, chaotic conditions 
would occur with reference to the simple 
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matter of the prompt payment of em- 
ployees who operate under a collective bar- 
gaining agreement; and it would also put 
in the hands of a union that has been 
certified as a bargaining agent extraordinary 
power over non-members of the union who 
were employees of the same employer. The 
union, in such cases, could see fit to assert 
the claims of its members and not those of 
the non-members. He stated that it was not 
his belief that this broad meaning was the 
intention of the Legislature. 


The Chief Justice fortified his argument 
by turning to the Supreme Court of Canada 
decision of Mr. Justice Judson in Le 
Syndicat Catholique des Employés de Maga- 
sins de Québec Inc. v. La Compagnie 
Paquet Ltée., (L.G. 1959, p. 286), in which 
the scope of a collective agreement is 
defined as follows: 


The union is, by virtue of its incorporation 
under the Professional Syndicates’ Act and 
its certification under the Labour Relations 
Act, the representative of all the employees in 
the unit for the purpose of negotiating the 
labour agreement. . . , There is no room left 
for private negotiation between employer and 
employee. Certainly to the extent of the mat- 
ters covered by the collective agreement, free- 
dom of contract between master and in- 
dividual servant is abrogated. The collective 
agreement tells the employer on what terms 
he must in the future conduct his master and 
servant relations. When this collective agree- 
ment was made, it then became the duty of 
the employer to modify his contracts of em- 
ployment in accordance with its terms so far 
as the inclusion of those terms is authorized 
by the governing statutes. The terms of em- 
ployment are defined for all employees, and 
whether or not they are members of the 
union, they are identical for all. 


Chief Justice McRuer interpreted this to 
mean that ‘a collective agreement sets out 
the terms of employment that are to be 
effective between the employer and the 
employee but it does not abrogate the com- 
mon law relationship of employer and 
employee in the sense that the employer 
is required to pay his employee according 
to the terms laid down in the agreement and 
that the employee gives his work to the 
employer on those terms.” The employer 
must pay promptly since the employee has 
a right of action against the employer for 
the wages due to him. 


The Chief Justice held that the lower 
Court’s decision was correct in holding that 
the employee had a right to assert his claim 
in the courts and that the claim for wages 
for services rendered is not a matter 
required to be arbitrated. He therefore dis- 
missed the application. Re Grottoli v. Lock 
and Son Ltd. (1963), 39 D.L.R. (2d) 128. 
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Ontario High Court... 


. . . rules that tips given to a waitress are 
part of wages under Minimum Wage Act 


On April 5, 1963, Mr. Justice Landreville 
of the Ontario High Court, allowing an 
appeal by way of stated case from a convic- 
tion for a violation of the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Act, held that, since Section 
1(d) of the Act defines wages as including 
“every form of remuneration for labour 
performed,” and, since it is not specified 
that they be paid or granted by the em- 
ployer, tips received by a waitress at the 
restaurant from her employer’s customers 
are to be considered as wages and included 
in determining whether the employer has 
paid the required minimum wage. 


A magistrate for the City of Hamilton 
submitted the following question to the 
Ontario High Court: 

Was I wrong in holding that tips (monetary 
gratuities) received by the employee, Dorothy 
Leaver, during the course of her employment 
from patrons of the appellant Tavern and 
Restaurant, were not wages within the mean- 
ing of Section 1(d) of the said Minimum 
Wage Act. 


The waitress in question had been paid 
$22 a week, although the minimum required 
in that area was $30 a week. It was stated 
and not contradicted that the waitress 
received between $20-$30 a week in tips 
while on the job at the restaurant. 


Mr. Justice Landreville ruled that the 
relevant sections of the Minimum Wage 
Act, in addition to “the spirit and intention 
of the statute,’ were Section 1(d) and 
Section 6. Section 1(d) states that “wage” 
or “wages” includes every form of remu- 
neration for labour performed. Section 6 
states: 

Every employer who permits any employee 
to perform any work with respect to which a 
minimum wage is established shall be deemed 
to have agreed to pay to the employee at least 
the minimum wage established and the mini- 
mum wage shall be paid to the employee only 
by cash or by cheque payable at par at the 
place where the employee performed the 
work. 


Moreover, he stated that the Act neither 
defines nor refers expressly or impliedly to 
ihe’ term “tip”, 


Mr. Justice Landreville stated that the 
Act was penal in nature, since it imposed an 
obligation on employers, and it therefore 
had to be strictly interpreted. He said that 
if the act complained of was expressly 
covered, or if the purpose of the statute 
prohibited such an act, then the person 
charged with committing the act was sub- 
ject to the provisions of the statute. 
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Mr. Justice Landreville ruled that the 
Act did not deal with tips or gratuities. He 
said that he could not “strain the inter- 
pretation” of its provision to cover cases 
where the employee receives such income. 
On the contrary, he held that the definition 
of “wage” in Section 1(d) would lead one to 
believe that it included every form of 
remuneration. He commented that if the 
phrase “paid or granted by an employer” 
were included in that section it would have 
conclusively excluded tips received from 
third parties from the provisions of what 
constitutes a minimum wage. Therefore, 
he ruled that, since the phrase did not 
appear, there was “no clear cut wording” 
leading to the conclusion that tips must not 
be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Justice Landreville stated that he 
was not led to this conclusion merely 
because a bill was before the Legislature 
that would alter this interpretation.* The 
Act, he said, was designed to assure rea- 
sonable and livable wages for the area in 
which the employee lives. The word 
“remuneration” in S. 1(d) was synonymous 
to income, he held, and income can come 
from various sources. Moreover, he noted 
that tips were taxable under the federal 
Income Tax Act. 


In reply to the magistrate’s question, Mr. 
Justice Landreville ruled the answer to be 
“yes”. He set aside the magistrate’s decision 
and ordered that'a verdict of acquittal be 
entered for the employer. Regina v. Duffy’s 
Tavern (Hamilton) Ltd, (1963), 39 D.L.R. 
(Zaye 10. 


Ontario High Court... 


.--On ground of reasonable likelihood of 
bias, bars Labour Relations Board member 


On April 10, 1963, Chief Justice McRuer 
of the Ontario High Court granted a pro- 
hibition to stop certification proceedings 
before the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
on the ground that a member of the Board 
representing the employees should have dis- 
qualified himself on. the ground of rea- 
sonable likelihood of bias. 


The Court drew a distinction between 
membership in a trade union of a member 
of the Board representing the employees 
and the holding of an executive office in a 
central labour body by such a member. 
The Court held that, when a member of the 
Board is also the chief executive officer in 
a central labour body and, by virtue of 





*The Minimum Wage Amendment Act, 1962-63, 
amended clause (d) of Section 1 of the Minimum 
Wage Act, which now reads: ‘‘(d) ‘wage’ or ‘wages’ 
includes every form of remuneration for labour per- 
formed, but does not include ‘tips’ and other 
gratuities.’’ 
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this position is bound to promote the 
interests of the affiliated unions against 
outsiders, he should disqualify himself from 
sitting in a certification proceeding where 
there is a contest for bargaining rights 
between one of the affiliates of his organiza- 
tion and a union opposed by it. 


In December 1962, the Sudbury General 
Workers’ Union, Local 101, Canadian 
Labour Congress, applied for certification 
as the bargaining agent for a unit of em- 
ployees at the I.G.A. Foodliner in Sudbury. 
The Sudbury and District General Workers’ 
Union, Local 902 of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, inter- 
vened and opposed the application. 


The Labour Relations Board advised the 
Mine-Mill local that a hearing to determine 
the allegations against the application was 
to be held on December 20, 1962. Counsel 
for the Mine-Mill union objected to one 
member of the Board hearing the applica- 
tion on the ground that he was biased. The 
Board member, who was the president of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour, an 
affiliate of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
refused to disqualify himself. Then the 
Mine-Mill local applied for prohibition to 
stop the certification proceedings. 


Dealing with the application, Chief Justice 
McRuer noted that the impugned member 
of the Board became a member in 1948 
and took the oath set out in Section 75(5) 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act, which 
reads as follows: 

. 75(5) I do solemnly swear that I will 
faithfully, truly and impartially, to the best 
of my judgment, skill and ability, execute and 
perform the office of member . eet the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and I will 
not, except in the discharge of my duties, 
disclose to any person any of the evidence or 
any other matter brought before the Board, 


Section 75(6) states that a quorum shall 
consist of the chairman, the vice-chairman, 
or a deputy vice-chairman, one member 
representative of employers and one repre- 
sentative of employees. 


The impugned member had been elected 
as president of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour in 1958. At that time, he swore to 
an oath contained in Section 6 of Article V 
of the Constitution, which states as fol- 
lows: 


. I make oath and say that I am not 
associated in any manner . . . with any group 
which expounds or promotes or encourages 
any doctrine or philosophy contrary to or 
subversive of the fundamental principles and 
institutions of the democratic form of govern- 
ment of Canada, and further, I make oath and 
say if elected I, will faithfully support the con- 
stitution, principles and policies of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour and the Canadian Labour 
Congress. [emphasis added.] 
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The Constitution of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, which the Ontario Federation of 
Labour subscribes to, states its purposes 
in part, as follows: 

1. To support the principles of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 


2. To promote the interests of its affiliates 
and generally to advance the economic and 
social welfare of the workers of Ontario. 


Sy (4) “To. assist affiliated organizations in 
extending the benefits of mutual assistance and 
collective bargaining to workers, 


Local 101 of the General Workers’ Union, 
the union applying for certification, is 
affiliated with the Ontario Federation of 
Labour and is a chartered local of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

Evidence indicated that a conflict existed 
between locals of the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
locals of the Canadian Labour Congress. In 
1961, at the Ontario Federation of Labour’s 
fifth annual Convention, over which the 
impugned member presided, a _ resolution 
was put forth offering support to the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress in its battle to destroy 
the “Communist-oriented leaders of Mine- 
Mill.” 

Chief Justice McRuer stated that he was 
not concerned with the struggle between 
the respective labour organizations. He 
noted, however, that it was of utmost im- 
portance that persons exercising judicial or 
quasi-judicial functions should act in 
accordance with the law. 

The Chief Justice went on to point out 
that, although Section 75(2) of the Act 
required as Board appointees an equal 
number of representatives of employers 
and employees, the Board members did not 
represent either employers or employees. 
He quoted from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Roach in Re Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, Bradley et al. v. Can. Gen'l 
Electric Co. (L.G. 1957, p. 860), as fol- 
lows: 

_. . As members of the Board they are 
independent of both (employers, and em- 
ployees). They occupy a quasi-judicial position 
and in the discharge of their duties they must 
act judicially. Sitting in between them is an 
equally independent chairman. The present 
incumbent of that position has never been 
affiliated with either management or labour 
but it would be quite wrong to say that on 
that account he is more independent than his 
fellow members . . . because as between all 


the members there can be no gradations of 
independence. 


Chief Justice McRuer reviewed the 
authorities and ruled that the Board mem- 
bers exercise quasi-judicial functions in 
determining certification matters and that, 
if a Board member is shown to be biased, 
the Board decision may be quashed on 
certiorari. 
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With regard to the question of “real or 
reasonable likelihood of bias,” the Chief 
Justice considered a number of judicial prec- 
edents and concluded that it would be 
wrong for a person to act if there was a 
real likelihood of bias in favour of one of 
the parties; that if a person who is required 
to act judicially (or quasi-judicially) has a 
pecuniary interest in the matter in dispute, 
no matter how small, bias is presumed even 
in cases where the tribunal has in fact acted 
impartially; and that there was another 
class of case in which the objection is not 
founded on any pecuniary interest but would 
be in the nature of a challenge to favour 
and that in such cases the question to be 
answered is what are the facts of the 
case. He thought that question was the one 
to be determined in the case at bar. He 
stated, however, that it was not necessary, 
in answering the question, to decide whether 
bias had in fact existed. 

Moreover, he noted that the authorities 
pointed out that it was difficult to deter- 
mine the existence of bias as a matter of 
fact. Lord O’Brien in The King (De Vesci) 
v. Justices of Queens County, [1908] 2 Ir. 
R. 285, stated: 


We rarely, if ever, could ascertain the actual 
condition at a given moment of the human 
mind. All we are concerned with in such a 
case as the one now before us is, whether there 
was, at the outset of the inquiry, a real like- 
lihood of bias; whether, under all the cir- 
cumstances, there were reasonable grounds 
for believing that any one of the adjudicating 
magistrates would be, even unconsciously to 
himself, influenced by bias. By “bias” I under- 
stand a real likelihood of an operative prej- 
udice, whether conscious or unconscious. 

Chief Justice McRuer stated that the 
weight of the authorities established “rea- 
sonable likelihood of bias” as the correct 
test. He ruled that “real likelihood of bias” 
of the impugned member was not to be 
determined by an analysis of his mind or 
character but by an objective consideration 
of whether a reasonable man under the 
circumstances might suppose that there 
would be an improper interference, con- 
scious or unconscious, with the course of 
justice if he sat. 

The Chief Justice noted that when the 
impugned member was nominated as the 
president and chief executive officer of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour, he 
obligated himself to “faithfully support the 
constitution, principles and policies” of the 
Federation. He would have to promote 
the interests of Canadian Labour Congress 
affiliates, such as the General Workers’ 
Local 101, as well. The Federation resolu- 
tion made it a fixed policy to destroy the 
Mine-Mill union as a bargaining agent and 
that policy would have involved Local 902, 
if carried out. 
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The Mine-Mill intervention contesting 
the General Workers’ certification applica- 
tion placed the impugned member of the 
Board in the position of sitting in judgment 
on an issue in dispute between the two 
unions. His decision could advance or 
retard the declared policy of the Federa- 
tion. The Board member’s oath required 
him to be impartial and his Federation oath 
required him, as chief executive and presi- 
dent, to carry out the Federation policies. 
Chief Justice McRuer ruled that it was 
“asking too much of human nature to hold 
that the chief executive of an organization 
which had announced a declared policy of 
destroying another organization should sit 
to decide disputes between the two organ- 
izations or their constituent affiliates.” 


It was argued that Section 75(2) of the 
Labour Relations Act gave the impugned 
member a statutory right to act even in 
cases where bias might be inferred. More- 
over, it was argued that every trade union 
member has an interest in advancing the 
policies of his union and its affiliates and 
that, if the law was applied strictly, trade 
union members would be barred from 
sitting as Board members on every dispute 
between a union and an employer. 


The Chief Justice ruled that the Legisla- 
ture contemplated employees’ representa- 
tives on the Board would be trade union 
members. Mere membership in a trade 
union affiliated with the Federation, he 
stated, would not warrant disqualification of 
the impugned member. The authorities 
demonstrate a distinction between mere 
membership and an executive responsibility 
to carry out the declared policies of a 
body. 


Chief Justice McRuer went on to say: 


A man might well be a member of a trade 
union and be free to act with respect to mat- 
ters before the Board affecting another trade 
union. It is _ . . a different thing where a 
member of a board has a dual responsibility, 
on the one hand to carry out the declared 
policies of the . . . Federation ... and on the 
other hand to decide impartially any matters 
that may be in conflict with those policies. I do 
not think on any recognized principle of law 
applicable to judicial or quasi-judicial tribunals 
one who has clearly divided loyalties as in this 
case can be permitted to act. 


The Chief Justice made it clear that he 
did not make any suggestion of mala fides 
(bad faith) on the part of the impugned 
member. He felt quite confident that, if the 
matter had been presented to him at the 
time the objection was taken in the light 
of the present reasons for judgment, he 
would have disqualified himself and per- 
mitted another member of the Board to sit 
who did not have the same responsibilities 
and obligations in the Ontario Federation 
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of Labour that he had undertaken. The 
application for prohibition was granted. 
Regina yv. Ontario Labour Relations 
Board; Ex parte Hall, (1963), 39 D.L.R. 
ben) \Parti2; “pois. 


Ontario High Court... 


..-enjoins uncertified union’s peaceful 
picketing in disregard of Act’s procedure 


On June 7, 1963, Mr. Justice Landreville 
of the Ontario High Court, delivering writ- 
ten reasons for the injunction order he 
granted on June 5, ruled that peaceful 
picketing conducted by an_ uncertified 
union can be enjoined where it occurs in 
disregard of the procedures set out in the 
Labour Relations Act. 

Edland Construction (1960) Ltd. was 
engaged in construction of a warehouse in 
Niagara Falls. On May 27 and 28, 1963, a 
picket line was formed by a dozen men 
who apparently were not employees of the 
company in question and were led by 
the business agent of the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers, Local 736. 

There was no labour dispute between the 
company and its employees and there was 
no relationship between the company and 
the picketing union. No trade union was 
certified as a bargaining agent for any of 
the company’s employees in Niagara Falls 
and no application for certification was made 
to the Labour Relations Board. Apparently 
the purpose of picketing was through 
intimidation either to compel the employees 
to “sign up” or to impose on the employer 
a collective agreement. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Landreville, 
it was a case of clear interference with the 
private rights of labourers and employers. 
Further, he stated that, although there may 
be a common law right to communicate 
peacefully information by placard-bearing 
men on a picket line, that right must be 
cautiously exercised; for, if through that 
conduct there can be drawn any inference 
of intimidation or threats, or any inter- 
ference with the acts of employees or the 
movement of merchandise and vehicles of 
the employer, such picketing constitutes the 


offence of watching and besetting, and 
further, it constitutes a conspiracy and a 
nuisance. Such picketing is designed to force 
a union contract on two groups by other 
than peaceful persuasive methods. Picketing, 
being lawful as a means of communicat- 
ing information, ceases to have a char- 
acter of righteousness when it acquires a 
character of invectiveness and interference 
in the rights of citizens to carry on their 
business. 


Mr. Justice Landreville noted that, in 
Smith Bros. Construction Co. v. Jones (L.G. 
1955, p. 678), Mr. Justice McLennan, 
referring to peaceful information picketing, 
stated that “if the development of the trade 
union movement has reached the point 
where workers will not cross a picket line 
to go to work, that is just as effective an 
interference with contractual relations as 
any other form of restraint might be. 
Loyalty to the rule... having been 
developed, the rule should not be abused 
for a wrongful purpose and where there is 
no justification.” 


That rule of loyalty to the picket line, 
Mr. Justice Landreville added, has now 
stretched out to the members of the public. 
Then, picketing ceases to mean communica- 
tion of information and becomes a measure, 
to a varying degree, to a course of watch- 
ing, besetting and intimidating others. It 
ceases to have a character of peacefulness 
when it aims at causing such nuisance and 
damages to the other as to force him into 
submission. 


Mr. Justice Landreville concluded that 
picketing, even if it is peaceful, can be 
enjoinable where it occurs before the re- 
quired resort is taken to the steps set out in 
the Labour Relations Act. The Act pro- 
pounds the procedure to be followed, and 
to take the course indicated in the Act is 
not only a right but becomes an obligation. 
To act outside of the provisions of the Act 
to achieve a like end becomes a prohibition 
and is illegal. The injunction order against 
picketing was issued until the trial. Edland 
Construction (1960) Ltd. v. Childs and 
Sallafranque, (1963) 39 D.L.R. (2d), 
Part? 7 pi 536) 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


British Columbia issues three new minimum wage orders. New 
Brunswick issues rules for hairdressing and barbering schools 


The federal Government issued the Older 
Worker Employment and Training Incentive 
Program Regulations and amended the Pre- 
vailing Rate Employees General Regula- 
tions, 1963. 

In British Columbia, a new male mini- 
mum wage order for the machinist, 
moulder, refrigeration and _ sheet-metal 
trades established a minimum wage of $2 
an hour for journeymen. Two other new 
orders, applicable to both men and women, 
set a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
elevator operators and starters and for jani- 
tors and resident janitors in apartment 
buildings, with provision for lower rates 
during the first three months of employ- 
ment. 

In New Brunswick, rules for hairdressing 
and barbering schools were issued under 
the Trade Schools Act. 


FEDERAL 


Appropriation Acts 


The Older Worker Employment and 
Training Incentive Program Regulations 
(SOR/63-439) were gazetted on Novem- 
ber 27. These regulations set out the condi- 
tions under which the federal Government 
will pay a monthly incentive to employers 
who hire certain eligible older workers 
between November 1, 1963 and January 
31, 1964. 

These regulations were reviewed on the 
Older Workers page of the December issue, 
page 1102. 


Financial Administration Act 


Amendments to the Prevailing Rate Em- 
ployees General Regulations, 1963, dealing 
with reporting pay and leave of absence 
with pay were gazetted as SOR/63-429 on 
November 13. 

A new section on reporting pay has been 
added. It provides that, where a prevailing 
rate employee has reported to work _ his 
normal working hours or a scheduled over- 
time shift and the deputy head has certi- 
fied that no work is available for him, he 
must now be paid two hours pay at the 
applicable normal or overtime rate, as the 
case may be. 

Another new provision gives the deputy 
head discretionary power to grant leave of 
absence with pay to an employee who is 
called as a witness before an Appeal Board 
established by the Civil Service Commission 
or who is acting as the representative of 
the appellant before such a Board. 
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PROVINCIAL , 


B.C. Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 

The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued three new mini- 
mum wage orders. The first established a 
minimum wage of $2 an hour for men in 
the machinist, moulder, refrigeration and 
sheetmetal trades. The second order, which 
is applicable to both men and women, in- 
creased the minimum wage of elevator 
operators and starters from 75 cents to $1 
an hour. The third order, which also 
covers both male and female employees, 
set a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
janitors, including resident janitors in apart- 
ment buildings. 


Machinist, Moulder, Refrigeration and 
Sheet-metal Trades. The new order for the 
machinist, moulder, refrigeration and sheet- 
metal trades (B.C. Reg. 179/63, gazetted 
October 31) replaces three orders that set 
a minimum of $1.25 an hour for employees 
in the machinist and refrigeration trades 
and a minimum of $1.50 an hour for 
sheetmetal workers. Previously no mini- 
mum wage was fixed for moulders. 


The $2-an-hour rate set by this order 
applies to all journeymen in these trades 
except persons permanently employed at 
maintenance work, employees engaged in 
the production-line or assembly-line manu- 
facture of metal products for resale, and 
persons acting in a supervisory, managerial 
or confidential capacity who are exempt 
from the Hours of Work Act. In line with 
the usual practice, an exception is also made 
for an apprentice, part-time or handicapped 
employee with a special permit from the 
Board to work for less than the minimum 
wage. Such an employee must be paid at 
the rate specified in the permit. 

A new feature of the order is that time 
and one-half the regular rate is now pay- 
able after 40 hours in a week instead of 
after 44 hours. If, by agreement, hours are 
averaged over a fixed period, the overtime 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess Of a weekly average of 40 hours. As 
before, this premium rate is also payable 
for all hours worked in excess of eight 
in the day. 

The daily guarantee provision is similar 
to that in most British Columbia minimum 
wage orders. Every employee must receive 
at least two hours pay at the regular rate if 
he reports for work in response to a call 
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from the employer and four hours if he 
commences work, subject to the usual 
qualifications. 

Hours are limited to 8 in the day and 44 
in the week, subject to the exceptions pro- 
vided in the Hours of Work Act, but there 
is no provision for a weekly rest. 


Elevator Operators and Starters. Like the 
majority of orders issued in British Colum- 
bia within the past year, the revised order 
for elevator operators and starters sets a 
regular minimum of $1 an hour, with pro- 
vision for lower minima during the first 
three months of employment. During the 
first month of employment, the minimum is 
85 cents an hour, increasing to 90 cents the 
second month and to 95 cents the third. As 
in other recent orders, a month’s employ- 
ment is defined as 22 working shifts. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
now be paid after 40 hours in a week in- 
stead of after 44, and, as before, after 8 
hours in a day. This brings the overtime 
requirement into line with the standard 
set in the majority of orders issued during 
the past year. 

The daily guarantee provision, which 
is unchanged, is the same as that in the 
order for the machinist, moulder, refrigera- 
tion and sheetmetal trades described above. 

The order again requires elevator opera- 
tors and starters to be given a weekly rest 
of 32 consecutive hours, with provision for 
exceptions with the approval of the Board. 

The revised order again gives the Board 
discretionary power to require an employer 
to furnish the elevator operator or starter 
with a seat or chair while on duty if it con- 
siders it necessary for the welfare of the 
employee. 

The prohibition against an employer’s 
requiring an elevator operator or starter to 
partake of meals or make use of lodgings 
as a condition of employment is continued. 
If the employee agrees to accept meals or 
use the lodgings provided by the employer 
however, the Board, as before, may regulate 
the charges if it thinks that the employer is 
charging too much for the type of services 
provided. 


Janitors. The new order for janitors 
(B.C. Reg. 196/63, gazetted November 28) 
differs from the former order in that it sets 
the same minimum wage, $1 an hour, for 
resident janitors in apartment buildings as 
for janitors employed in other types of 
buildings. The previous order set an hourly 
minimum of 75 cents for janitors in build- 
ings other than apartments and for resident 
janitors in apartments with four suites or 
less, and minimum monthly rates ranging 
from $50 to $265 for resident janitors in 
larger apartment buildings. 
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Another new feature is that, in line with 
recent practice, lower minimum rates are 
now set for janitors with less than three 
months experience. The minimum is 85 
cents an hour during the first month of 
employment, 90 cents the second month and 
95 cents the third. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
8 in the day and 44 in the week, with the 
usual exception where hours are averaged 
over a fixed period. This provision represents 
a change for resident janitors; the previous 
order did not set overtime rates for these 
employees. 

The order contains the usual daily guar- 
antee provision but, as before, it applies 
only to persons employed by an employer 
whose sole or principal business is that of 
providing janitor service. 

The policy with respect to charges for 
accommodation has been changed. An em- 
ployer is now forbidden to make any charge 
for the accommodation provided for the 
resident janitor in an apartment building 
containing more than 10 suites.* In smaller 
apartment houses, the maximum charge is 
$50 a month. The Board has authority to 
order adjustments in the rates charged if 
it considers the accommodation is unsuit- 
able or the charges unreasonable. Previous- 
ly there was no provision for free accom- 
modation nor any limitation on charges 
but the Board was empowered to regulate 
charges if it considered it necessary. 


The maximum charge for gas or elec- 
tricity remains $4 a month unless a meter is 
installed, in which case the resident janitor 
will be charged according to the amount 
used. 


Hours of janitors and resident janitors 
are limited to 8 in the day and 44 in the 
week, with provision for variations by 
agreement between the employer and the 
employee and for extended hours in 
emergencies, subject to the approval of the 
Board. 

If a janitor is working on a split shift, 
his hours must be confined within 12 hours 
immediately following commencement of 
work. 

The provision requiring employees to be 
given a weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours, 
which previously applied only to janitors, 
now applies to resident janitors as well. 
The previous order provided for a weekly 
rest of 24 hours for resident janitors in 
buildings with 20 or more suites, and of 
12 hours for those in apartments with 12 





*The suite occupied by the janitor is not to be 
counted when computing the number of suites. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit number 218,900 
on October 31, a total 17 per cent higher than at previous 
month-end but 10 per cent lower than the year-earlier figure 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 218,900 on October 31.* 
This was 17 per cent more than the total 
of 186,300 on September 30 but 10 per cent 
less than the figure of 244,100 on October 
31, 1962. 


Males made up most of the increase from 
the previous month and of the decrease from 
the previous year, amounting to 81 and 86 
per cent respectively. 


Of the male claimants on October 31, 
the proportion on claim for from one to 
four weeks was 57 per cent, compared with 
50 per cent in the previous month. This in- 
creased percentage reflects the preponder- 
ance of males among the new applicants. 
Of the total number of males, 11 per cent 
had been on claim for 14 to 26 weeks, com- 
pared with 14 per cent in the previous 
month. 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
October numbered 126,200, an increase of 
some 33,000, or nearly 36 per cent, com- 
pared with total of 92,900 in’ September. 
The October total, however, was 16 per 
cent below the total of 150,400 in October 
1962. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in October was estimated at 148,- 
800, compared with 133,000 in September 
and 152,900 in October 1962. 


Payments during the month _ totalled 
$14,000,000, compared with $12,500,000 
in September and $15,800,000 in October 
1962. 

The average weekly payment per person 
was $23.51 in October, $23.54 in September, 
and $23.42 in October 1962. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4, pages 83-85. 


Insurance Registrations 


On October 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,834,660 
employees who had contributed to the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1963. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 338,085, a decrease of 17 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 12,101 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these 7,302 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 367 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 4,432 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 269 cases, 
125 against employers and 144 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,741.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received ‘by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in October totalled $30,963,- 
087.46, compared , with $29,718,170.57 in 
September and $30,065,935.05 in October 
1962. 

Benefits paid in October totalled $13,- 
989,451.92, compared with $12,527,626.72 
in September and $15,753,718.61 in October 
1962. 

The balance of the Fund on October 31 
was $41,265,044.22; on September 30 it was 
$24,291,408.68 and on October 31, 1962 it 
was $89,928,587.38. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


eh ey ee OR ae ae ee ee ee ed ee. eee 

In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


During November 1963, the National 
Employment Service placed 100,300 persons 
in employment. Some 73,100, or 72.9 per 
cent, of these were men and 27,200, or 27.1 
per cent, were women. 

The cumulative total of placements for 
the 11 months ended in November was 
1,073,300, comprising 724,500 placements 
of men and 348,800 placements of women. 
For both November and the 11 months, 
placement totals were between those of 1961 
and 1962. 

Some 3,800, or 3.8 per cent, of Novem- 
ber’s placements involved the movement of 
workers from one area to another; during 
the 11-month period, such transfers, 59,600 
in all, accounted for 5.6 per cent of the 
placements effected. 

The regional distribution of placements 
in November and in the 11 months was: 


Eleven Months 
Region November Ended November 
Atlantic 6,900 75,700 
Quebec 39,500 309,000 
Ontario 31,900 374,200 
Prairie 14,100 184,300 
Pacific 7,900 130,100 


Vacancies notified by employers to na- 
tional employment offices during November 
followed the same general pattern as place- 
ments. Vacancies for men numbered 90,300, 
or 69.6 per cent of the total of 129,700. 

For the 11 months ended in November, 
vacancies reached a total of 1,339,000, of 
which 870,300 (65.0 per cent) were male 
vacancies and 468,700 (35.0 per cent) were 
female. 

As in placements, vacancies notified dur- 
ing November and during the 11-month 
period reached a point between the totals 
of 1961 and 1962. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2262, Nov. 6, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, filed an initial application for 
benefit at a local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on May 4, 
1962, and was registered for employment as 
a bookkeeping machine operator. She had 
worked for the same employer from July 
9, 1951 to March 2, 1962, when she 
voluntarily left because of pregnancy. Her 
rate of pay had been $307 a month. 


Her child was born on April 1, 1962, 
and as arrangements for the care of the 
child in the event that she was offered em- 
ployment had not been confirmed, the in- 
surance officer disqualified her from receipt 
of benefit commencing April 29, 1962. The 
disqualification was terminated, however, on 
May 19, 1962, and the claim was allowed. 


As a result of an investigation, the claim- 
ant made the following Statutory Declara- 
tion to the Commission dated August 30, 
1962: 


I, do solemnly declare that: I last 
earned $307 a> “month Sas * a bookkeeping 
machine operator. I quit 2 March 1962 
because of pregnancy—my first boy [was] born 
1 April 1962, claim filed 4 May 1962 . Mrs. 
X, who is unemployed and not a UIC claimant, 
is my baby sitter...I have had no employment, 
earnings or vacation while on claim. I am 
capable and available for full-time work in Z— 

I am not willing to work for less than 
$280 a month. I have made no applications for 
wor 
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And I make this solemn declaration con- 
scientiously believing it to be true, and know- 
ing that it is of the same force and effect as if 
made under oath, and by virtue of the Canada 
Evidence Act. 


The local office commented that the 
prevailing rates in the area were $40 to $60 
a week and referred the claim to the insur- 
ance officer for adjudication. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Sep- 
tember 2, on the ground that she had failed 
to provide she was available for work, as 
required by Section 54(2)(a) of the Act, 
as she was unduly restricting the wages she 
was willing to accept. The insurance officer 
notified the claimant of the disqualification 
in a letter dated September 18. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter, which was received in 
the local office on September 25. The letter 
reads: 


. Your officer was in to see me and he 
asked me what wages I would accept; usually 
everyone quotes high but accepts less. Not ever 
having been on unemployment insurance before 
or knowing bookkeeping machine operator 
wages—naturally a person would quote nearer 
[her] former wages. Why do you people ask 
what wages we would accept when you know 
the salary wages in Z—; after all, who should 
know better than you people. If you work in 
one office for 11 years you don’t know what 
other businesses are paying. You put the ques- 
tion to us and if we answer wrong you cut 
our benefits. I don’t think you are being fair, 
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In the meantime, I have been watching the 
want-ads and have visited a few places. . 
but had no luck—I will continue looking... 


On receipt of the appeal, the local office 
wrote to the claimant on September 28, 
asking her to state the minimum salary she 
would consider acceptable in regard to any 
employment. Her reply, dated October 1, 
reads: 


Regarding your letter dated September 28, 
1962, the minimum salary I would consider 
acceptable is $250 per month. Hoping this 
salary is close to bookkeeping machine 
operators in Z—... 


In the Submission to Board of Referees 
dated October 9, the insurance officer said: 


The insurance officer gave very little weight 
to this last statement by the claimant as it 
was made after she had been disqualified. She 
had been unemployed since March 1962 and 
had shown no effort of her own to obtain 
employment. In his opinion her intentions and 
attitude toward employment showed a complete 
lack of interest in returning to the labour mar- 
ket and he, therefore, effected no change in 
his decision. 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on October 
23, 1962, reads: 


The claimant was present at the hearing, and 
complained to the board that when asked what 
wages she would accept for work, it was only 
a natural reaction of a party so asked that the 
figure quoted would be as close as possible to 
the wages formerly received by her, The claim- 
ant admitted receiving the UIC 501D booklet 
at the time of registering for benefits, and in- 
dicated that she had read some but not all of 
aU: 

Apart from the positive. statement of the 
claimant on 30 August 1962 that she would 
not work for less than $280 per month, the 
claimant also indicated that she had made no 
applications for work as of the time the said 
statement was given. 

She has apparently made applications for 
work since that time, but when asked whether 
she would be willing to accept work in a de- 
partment store as a sales clerk at a wage of 
approximately $35 to $40 per week, the claim- 
ant indicated that she did not see why she 
should be expected to take a position such as 
a sales clerk for a salary of that amount. This 
statement was made by the claimant notwith- 
standing that she has been unemployed for a 
considerable period of time, and that there 
have apparently been no available positions in 
her own line of work obtainable through either 
the [UIC] office or through her own efforts. 


. . . The claimant has accordingly failed to 
prove her availability for work on 2 September 
1962, and subsequently. 


. . . The appeal of the claimant is dismissed 


fe the decision of the insurance officer is up- 
eld. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the board of referees for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire and in that connection, her 
lawyers, in a document dated November 2, 
1962, stated: 


.. , It is respectfully submitted that the facts 
of the subject case raise serious and profound 
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issues relative to the proper interpretation of 
Section 54(2)(a) of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, and, as well as to the type of 
evidence upon which the board of referees may 
properly affirm a disqualification decision of 
an insurance officer. The relevant evidence 
before the board may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


The claimant swore a Statutory Declaration 
on the 30th day of August 1962... It is to be 
emphasized that the applicant swore this 
Declaration at the request of an officer of the 
[UIC] and that the statements set forth in the 
said Declaration do not present all the con- 
versation which took place between the unem- 
ployment insurance officer and the applicant. 


The applicant made it abundantly clear at 
the time that she had been following local 
newspapers for a _ possible position in the 
category of work in which she was skilled, but 
had not found any such positions advertised 
up to the date of the Declaration. In other 
words, she had taken steps prior to August 30, 
1962 to seek out employment as a bookkeep- 
ing machine operator through the want-ads of 
the local papers, but had been unsuccessful 
in this regard. 


As regards her statement to the effect that 
she would not be willing to work for less than 
$280 per month, it is to be emphasized that 
this statement was made in response to ques- 
tions from the aforesaid unemployment in- 
surance officer and it is only reasonable for a 
person who has been earning up to $307 per 
month in a reasonably skilled position to hope 
for future employment at approximately the 
same wage scale. 


Reviewing the sequence of events up to the 
second day of September 1962, it is obvious 
that the insurance officer who effected the 
order for disqualification of the applicant 
placed great reliance on the Statutory Declara- 
tion sworn on the 30th day of August. In 
other words, the disqualification arose not 
through the lack of co-operation or indifference 
to seeking out job opportunities, but rather 
through her response to a question put to her 
by the unemployment insurance officer as to 
what wage rate she was seeking. 


The applicant would refer to the submission 
made to the board of referees by the insurance 
officer and especially page 2 of the said sub- 
mission, where the insurance officer points out 
that prevailing rates in the Z— area ranged 
from $40 to $60 per week for workers in the 
[type] of employment in which the applicant 
was skilled. 


It is to be emphasized that at no time was 
the applicant advised of prevailing rates and, 
accordingly, could have no knowledge that her 
requested wage rate of $280 per month was 
out of line with current prevailing wage rates 
in that area. 


In the statement of facts set forth in the 
decision of the board of referees, the learned 
members of the board appear to lay great 
weight upon a statement made by the applicant 
to the board to the effect that she did not 
see why she should be expected to take a posi- 
tion such as a sales clerk’s for a_ salary 
approximating $35 to $40 per week, The ap- 
plicant respectfully submits that her statements 
to that effect should have no bearing on a 
determination of her availability to work on 
September 2nd, 1962, and subsequently. It is 
respectfully submitted that the disqualification 
order of September 2nd, 1962, was based and, 
in fact, could only be based upon the evidence 
set forth in the applicant’s Statutory Declara- 
tion of August 30th, 1962, and that the evid- 
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ence set forth in the said Statutory Declara- 
tion was not a proper basis upon which the 
insurance officer and the board of referees 
could find the applicant was unavailable for 
work on September 2 and subsequently. 


It is respectfully submitted that it was not 
unreasonable for the applicant to hope to 
gain employment at $280 per month at that 
time and that if officers of the [UIC] thought 
that her request for such a salary was unrea- 
sonable, they should have communicated that 
fact to her in the clearest terms before dis- 
qualifying her. 

It is obvious from all the evidence in this 
case that the insurance officer used _ the 
applicant’s Declaration, and especially her 
statements therein regarding the wage rate she 
was seeking, as an excuse for disqualifying her. 
In this regard it is to be emphasized that the 
applicant was not warned or cautioned at the 
time she made this Declaration that she would 
be bound by it and that it would be used as a 
basis for disqualification in the event that she 
did not reduce her wage rate demand below 
the $280 figure set forth therein. 

The applicant reiterates that serious issues 
are raised by the unusual nature of the evidence 
upon which the insurance officer and the 
learned members of the board have founded 
their decisions and, accordingly, respectfully 
applies for leave to appeal the decision of the 
board of referees herein... 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted to the claimant by the chairman of 
the board of referees, who said: 


I cannot agree with the submissions in the 
claimant’s application for leave to appeal that 
question the right of the board of referees to 
attach weight to statements made by the claim- 
ant at the hearing. . . However, this claimant 
is only one of several claimants who have ap- 
peared before this chairman in recent months, 
complaining of the manner in which they were 
questioned on the wages which they were will- 
me tO. ACCEPL = .y:. 

Several such persons have indicated that 
there is no possible way for them to know 
what the prevailing rates for positions are in 
this area and, accordingly, to know whether 
their own suggested wage rate is out of line 
with the current prevailing wage rates in that 
area. When asked what wages they were willing 
to accept they stated that it was only natural 
to request a wage approximately their former 
salary. 

Accordingly, I am consenting to the claim- 
ant’s application for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire, since I feel that a principle is involved 
here which requires clarification and comment 
through the medium of an Umpire’s decision 
' it would [also] be appreciated if the 
Umpire would comment on or answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Should a claimant be advised what the 
prevailing rates are in an area before being 
asked what salary he or she is willing to 
accept? 

2. Was this claimant prejudiced in the mak- 
in of her claim in not being advised of 
the prevailing rate before being asked to 
state her required wage? 


The [claimant’s] law firm, in a document 
dated July 18, 1963, submitted a statement 
of observations for consideration by the 
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Umpire and a request for an oral hearing 
of the appeal. The document reads: 

The appellant . .. requests that a hearing 
be granted for this appeal so that she may be 
given the opportunity to present viva voce 


evidence with respect to the matter under 
appeal. 


The appellant points out that a formal 
application for leave to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the board of referees herein was sub- 
mitted on her behalf on November 2nd, 1962, 
and . . , presented the facts in issue and the 
grounds of appeal. 


The appellant concedes that a formal appeal 
was not submitted in exact accordance with 
Section 75 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, but would point out that the application 
for leave to appeal contained all of the basic 
facts and information upon which the appeal 
would be argued. In this regard the appellant 
adopts the points raised by [the] chairman of 
the board of referees in his consent order under 
which he approves the appellant’s application 
for leave to appeal to the Umpire. 


The appellant respectfully submits that there 
are serious substantive issues raised in the in- 
stant case which should be adjudicated upon 
by the Umpire, and respectfully requests that 
a formal hearing be granted so that viva voce 
evidence may be given by the appellant as to 
the issues under appeal... 


The case was heard in Z— on September 
26, 1963. The claimant, who was present, 
was represented by her solicitor, and the 
Commission by one of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The only 
ground on which the claimant was dis- 
qualified by the insurance officer is that she 
had. failed to prove that she was available 
for work from September 2, 1962, in that 
she had unduly restricted the wages she was 
willing to accept when she stated on 
August 30, 1962, “I am not willing to work 
for less than $280 a month.” 


In her appeal to a board of referees on 
September 25, 1962, the claimant contended, 
in effect, that her statement had not been 
accurately transcribed by the interviewing 
officer and that she had been prejudiced in 
not being informed of the prevailing rates of 
pay before being asked to state what salary 
she was willing to accept. 


In a decision dated June 14, 1963, 
namely, CUB 2178, which dealt with a 
similar case, the Umpire decided to allow 
the appeal because the terms of the ques- 
tions which had been put to a claimant had 
not been recorded in the declaration she 
had signed, and also because no information 
appeared to have been given to that claim- 
ant regarding the prevailing rates of pay 
and the law applicable in her case before 
being questioned by the interviewing officer. 

The reason behind the aforementioned 
decision, and this remark seems to apply in 
the instant case, is that a claimant, as a 
general rule, does not know and is not 


(Continued on page 23) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 183 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 140 
contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 195 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department , No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ............ 1 $21,000.00 
Defence “Production. .eu, 3 ee ee ee 161 979,410.00 
OSL POCO. ronaa.  stot aaies ae ere eee ie ee 4 51,437.50 
PUDEC SWOT K Sivsgacnl 12 | aie Rae A oN 1 9,346.00 
ETEUSHOLE wok, Aneta LAGS. a eee te ee 4 12,581.80 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

Se ee Se ee ee a ee ee eee 

The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

_ Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which . 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same - 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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_(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $1,623.51 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 35 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in November 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Elbow Sask: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, Square M Construction Ltd 
& Coleman Collieries Ltd, construction of Qu’Appelle River Dam, SSR Project (Contract 
36). Near Lethbridge Alta: Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, construction of main 
canal, Waterton to Belly River. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Franki of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of Franki caissons for 
Bldg No 137. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Halifax N S: Construction Equipment Co Ltd, installation of fencing, Mulgrave Park. 
Moncton N B: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction, site work & landscaping of 103 
dwelling units (FP 1/63). Saint John N B: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction, site work 
& landscaping of 94 dwelling units (FP 5/63). Montreal Que: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, 
construction of retaining walls, curbs, type & chain link fencing & paving, Le Domaine 
Apartment Project; D Ferruccio & T Ricci, snow removal, Benny Farm; Ernest Rollin 
Co Ltd, snow removal Cloverdale Park; Mucci & D Trevisonno, snow removal, Le 
Domaine; Ugo Bachetti, snow removal, Park Royal. Pierrefonds Que: Andre Prefrontaine, 
repairs to MIF houses. Ville St Laurent Que: Sestock Construction Ltd, interior renova- 
tions, Park Royal Apartment Project. Ottawa Ont: Comet Electric, parking lot improve- 
ments & installation of underground electric car heater system for Strathcona Heights 
housing project. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Bruce Indian Agency Ont: Lexington Contracting Ltd, construction of school, Cape 
Croker. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Relf Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation 
of dishwashing facilities, Brandon IRS. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Dashchuk Construc- 
struction Ltd, installation of diesel-electric plant, outside power distribution, wiring & 
heating of school-teacherage & separate teacherage, Montreal Lake IDS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Cornwallis N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, renovations to bldg No 7, HMCS 
Cornwallis; Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of earth fill dam & mains, etc, HMCS 
Cornwallis; Roy V Germain Ltd, renewal of lighting fixtures, bldg No 10, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. Shearwater N S: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, installation of storm sewer 
system, RCN Air Station. Renous N B: Mace Ltd, additions to electrical power distribution 
system, RCN Ammunition Depot. St Hubert Que: Great Contractors Ltd, supply & 
installation of industrial space heaters, Hangar 12, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 199 PMQs, Camp. Centralia 
Ont: International Painting & Decorating Co, interior painting of 91 PMQs. Kingston Ont: 
E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of boiler & conversion to gas heating, bldg 
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No 12. London Ont: Peerless Enterprises, Division of Tectum Ltd, re-roofing of ware- 
houses Nos 2 & 3, No 27 COD. Shirley Bay Ont: Universal Electric, Division of Univex 
Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, installation of roadway lighting, DRB. Trenton 
Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 181 PMQs, Middleton 
Park; Walter F MacCormack Ltd, interior painting of eight bldgs, No 6 RD. Fort 
Churchill Man: F Fentiman & Sons Ltd, replacement of overhead doors, Bldg D-13, 
RCASC & Pan-American Vehicle Garage. Winnipeg Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior 
painting of 109 PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Shilo Man: Hay Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior painting of 102 PMQs, Camp. Edmonton Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorating Ltd, 
interior painting of 120 PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. Sarcee Alta: Park & Derochie 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 10 bldgs, Camp. Aldergrove B C: A B Longstaff 
& Son Ltd, land clearing, HMCS Aldergrove. Comox B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of runway & taxiway & overlay of runway, taxiway & apron, RCAF Station; 
H B Contracting Ltd, installation of water main, HMCS Quadra. Masset B C: Northern 
Engine & Equipment (BC) Ltd, installation of diesel electric set, bldg No 18. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Leonard Roofers & Metal Workers Ltd, roof repairs, RCAF 
Station. Greenwood N S: G W Sampson Construction Co Ltd, interior painting of 26 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S$: Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, asphalt paving, Shannon 
Park married quarters; Harrison Bros, interior painting, bldg No 61, Windsor Park; 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving repairs, HMCS Stadacona. Bagotville Que: Les 
Entreprises d’Embellisement du Saguenay, alterations to floors in various hangars, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Jos Dufour, interior painting of workshop & offices, 405 Chabanel 
St. Quebec Que: Parent & Fils Enr, interior painting, Grand Allee Armoury. Valcartier 
Que: Construction Orleans Inc, paving of various areas, CARDE. Clinton Ont: W MacDonald 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of fixed fire detection & alarm system in Bldgs 6 & 7, RCAF 
Station. Downsview Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, fencing of Keele Street 
boundary, RCAF Station. Guelph Ont: George Keen Construction Ltd, alterations to heating 
& stores accommodation, Armoury. Kingston Ont: Canada Shipbuilding & Engs Ltd, 
repairs to coal bunkers, Barriefield Camp. Oakville Ont: Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuck- 
pointing Ltd, exterior repairs to Bldgs 1A-B-C, Ortona Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Rondeau 
Electric Ltd, installation of warning lights on heating systems, Camp. Trenton Ont: Wil- 
son Concrete Products Ltd, supply & installation of prestressed concrete slabs, bldg No 28, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Borger Construction Ltd, installation of water main, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: “Tony” Construction Co, alteration & conversion of bldg into 
dental clinic, RCAF Station. Boundary Bay B C: M Sleightholme & Co Ltd, interior paint- 
ing, Vancouver Wireless Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 58 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: Hurtsteel Products Ltd, construction of dust bins for shipping galleries, 
elevators Nos 1, 2, 3 & 5. Quebec Que: Michaud & Simard Inc, paving of roadways. 
Vancouver B C: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, shed No 1, 
Lapointe Pier; Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of pile dyke, 
Mosquito Creek Outfall. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Kitchener, Ilona & Amherstburg Ont: Litwiller Bros, removal of trees, Woodside 
National Historic Park, Southwold Earthworks National Historic Site & Fort Malden 
National Historic Park. Prince Albert National Park Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, 
construction of underground electrical distribution system for new serviced campground. 
Jasper National Park, Alta: Whissell Enterprises Ltd, construction of water supply main, 
septic tank & outfall sewer, Whistler Mountain Campground. Kootenay National Park B C: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of toilet bldg, Marble Canyon & workshop bldg 
for warden’s station, Kootenay Crossing. 

In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 53 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Cartwright (Labr) Nfld: J V Dawe Ltd, installation of underground electrical service 
cable for RCMP detachment quarters. Jerseyside Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, breastwork 
repairs. Lower Bacon Cove Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. St Brides 
Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, breakwater repairs. St John’s Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, altera- 
tions & additions for Department of Forestry, Sir Humphrey Gilbert Bldg. St Lawrence 
Nfld: William A Trask Ltd, construction of retaining walls. Twillingate Nfld: W J Gould- 
ing Ltd, installation of water treatment equipment in RCMP detachment bldg. Carleton 
Village N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, wharf repairs. Church Point N S: Bernard & 
Gerard Lombard, wharf repairs. Lower Sandy Point N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Murphy’s Pond N S: Albert MacDonald, repairs to harbour facilities. 
Skinner's Cove N S: Joseph Almon, harbour improvements. Yarmouth N S: Marsh 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of water line. Arvida Que: Girard & Freres, repairs to 
public bldg. Chambly Que: Electra Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Cowansville Que: Argo Construction (1961) Ltd, construction of various bldgs for 
Medium Security Institution, phase No 2. Lac St Amant Que: P E Bellehumeur, wharf 
construction. Lanoraie Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, construction of protection works 
(project No 2). Longueuil Que: Lemieux & Frere Inc, addition & alterations to post office. 
Matane Que: Fernand McMullen, breakwater repairs (east pier); Ouellet Electrique, 
installation of lighting system for town wharf. Montreal Que: Prieur Enterprises Inc, 
addition, alterations & new conveyor installation, Postal Station “E”’, St Laurent St. 
Natashquan Que: Pierre Paul Gauthier, construction of two classrooms & teachers quarters 
addition to IDS, Seven Islands Agency. Paspebiac Que: Jacques Normand, installation of 
wharf lighting system. Perkins Landing Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, wharf repairs. 
Pointe au Pic Que: Claude Belley, construction of concrete wall. Quebec Que: Louis 
Philippe Racine, snow removal, federal public bldgs. Ste Agathe des Monts Que: Sylvio 
Valiquette, interior alterations, federal bldg. St Jean Que: Roger Gregoire, interior painting 
of federal bldg. Ste Marthe Que: Theodose Pelletier, wharf repairs. Haliburton Ont: Bailey 
Construction Co Ltd, tourist wharf extension. Joyceville Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water filtration plant & pumphouse, Joyceville Institution. Kempt- 
ville Ont: E A Crain Construction Ltd, installation of sewage disposal unit & subsoil 
drainage system, WSAC Bldg. McKeller Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot, construction of loading zone, Daly Bldg; 
O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, site development, Confederation Heights. Sarnia Ont: Fowler 
Masonry Repair Service, interior & exterior repairs to federal bldg. Skeleton Bay (Lake 
Rousseau) Ont: Alfred Haigh, construction of wharf. Val Caron Ont: Fielding Construction 
(Sudbury) Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wolseley Bay Ont: Albert Haigh, wharf 
repairs & extension. Lake Lenore Sask: C W Hill Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Langham Sask: J G J Wolfe Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of site roads, water 
distribution system & sewage disposal facilities, New Experimental Farm. Rocanville Sask: 
Logan Stevens Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Calgary Alta: Befus 
Construction Ltd, alterations to areaway retaining wall, Traders Bldg. Cardston Alta: 
Weston Bros Ltd, repairs to St Mary’s school gymnasium. Edmonton Alta: Parkins Con- 
struction Ltd, foundation & subfloor repairs, bldg No 19, Charles Camsell Hospital. 
Castlegar B C: Boundary Electric (Castlegar) Ltd, installation of ventilation system, 
federal bldg. Chilliwack B C: West Coast Painting Co Ltd, general repairs & repainting, 
federal bldg. Deep Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, installation of float booster logs. 
Kamloops B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of parking site, 359 St Paul St. 
Lund B C: Westminster Boiler & Tank Co Ltd, breakwater replacement. Vancouver B C: 
Kelsey Construction Ltd, alterations to 6th floor, Begg Bldg; Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, 
alterations to bldg for fire protection installation, RCMP Fairmont Barracks. Westview 
B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co Ltd, harbour improvements (breakwater, dredging 
& fill). Hay River N W T: Mix the Mover, moving six federal housing units. 

In addition, this Department awarded 49 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Near St Lambert & Beauharnois Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, erection 
of chain link fencing, St Lambert, Caughnawaga, St Louis & Valleyfield Bridges. Merritton 
& Port Colborne Ont: Sheafer-Townsend Ltd, reconditioning of balance chains, Bridges 
5 & 20, Welland Canal. St Catharines Ont: Blenkhorn & Sawle Ltd, supply & installation 
of water line, Lock 3, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Ramea Nfld: Newhook & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of bachelors’ quarters, 
combined generator & radio beacon bldg & installation of fencing. Halifax N S: Diamond 
Construction (1961) Co Ltd, installation of cable ducts under runway 09-24 & taxiway, 
International Airport. Ancienne Lorette Que: La Cie de Construction des Blvds du Quebec, 
revisions to entrance road & car parking area, Que Airport. Matane Que: La Compagnie 
D’Equipement et de Construction de Rimouski Ltee, extension of runway 07-25. Fort 
William Ont: Sillman Co Ltd, alterations & extension to air terminal bldg, construction of 
operations bldg & related work, Lakehead Airport. Malton Ont: Conniston Construction 
Co Ltd, site services (Phase 3), Toronto International Airport. Near Rosedale Ont: Risi 
Stone Co Ltd, restoration of concrete at lock No 35, Trent Canal. Thompson Man: Poole 
Engineering (1958) Ltd, construction of paved runway, Airport. Edmonton Alta: Hillas 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of power to car park attendants’ bldg, ticket machines & 
related work, International Airport. Empress Alta: D L Guthrie & A Dyberg, construction 
of dwelling & related work. Abbotsford B C: Bill Toews & Sons, clearing of approach to 
runway 24. Amphitrite Point B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction Ltd, construction of 
dwelling, Lightstation. Kamloops B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, paving of maintenance 
garage apron & access road & construction of car park & entrance road for new air 
terminal bldg. Scarlett Point B C: Canwest Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwelling 
& tower, Lightstation. Watson Lake Y T:; Nadon Sheet Metal Works Ltd, replacement of 
furnaces in five dwellings & related work. 

In addition, this Department awarded 18 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 6&8) 


to 19 units, but did not provide for a 
weekly rest for resident janitors in smaller 
buildings. 

Effective Dates. The order for the ma- 
chinist, moulder, refrigeration and sheet- 
metal trades (B.C. Reg. 179/63) went into 
force on December 9, 1963, and the order 
for elevator operators and starters (B.C. 
Ree, 6190/63); tonswDecember -716.5); the 
revised order for janitors and resident jani- 
tors (B.C. Reg. 196/63) went into force on 
January 5, 1964. 

Order Rescinded. A 1947 order that set 
a minimum wage of $20 a week for the 
personal service occupation was rescinded 
by B.C. Reg. 191/63, gazetted November 
14. 


New Brunswick Trade Schools Act 


In New Brunswick, regulations under 
the Trade Schools Act governing hairdress- 
ing and barbering schools approved by 
O.C. 63-823 were gazetted on November 
20. 

Before a hairdressing or barbering school 
may be registered as required by the Act, 
the operator must furnish the Minister of 
Education and Municipal Affairs with a 
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copy of the theory examination and an 
outline of the practical examination 
acceptable to the Minister. 

Every trade school offering a hairdressing 
course must give a minimum of 1,000 hours 
of instruction, which must include at least 
150 hours of theory instruction. 

A barbering schcol is required to give at 
least 800 hours of instruction, which must 
include a minimum of 120 hours of theory. 

The operator of a hairdressing or bar- 
bering school may not permit an instructor 
to instruct more than 15 students at the 
same time. 

Every hairdressing and barbering school 
must supply the trainee with the necessary 
tools but provision for theft or unnecessary 
damage may be made in the contract signed 
by the student. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In Quebec, the Department of Tourism, 
Game and Fish was added to Schedule 2 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act by 
O.C. 1938, gazetted November 16. The 
Schedule lists the industries in which the 
employer is individually liable to pay 
compensation. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, December 1963 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose to 134.2 in December, up 0.1 per cent 
from the November index of 134.0 and 1.7 
per cent above the December 1962 index of 
1319." 

Between November and December, in- 
creases occurred for five of the seven main 
components. The Transportation component 
was lower; tobacco and alcohol showed no 
change. 

The food index rose to 131.4 from 130.8, 
an increase of 0.5 per cent. Prices were 
higher for most dairy products, fats, bakery 
and cereal products, fresh and canned vege- 
tables, poultry and a number of specific 
items, including jams, coffee, soft drinks 
and apples. Prices were considerably lower 
for eggs, oranges, bananas and sugar, and 
more moderately lower for most meats. 

The housing index edged higher to 137.0, 
up 0.1 per cent from 136.9, as a result of 
increases in the shelter component. Within 
shelter, the rent index was unchanged but 
the home-ownership index was higher. The 
household operation component was un- 
changed as scattered price increases for 
some items of furniture, floor coverings, 
textiles, utensils and equipment, and house- 
hold supplies were not sufficient to move 
the index. 

The clothing index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 118.9 from 118.7. Indexes for men’s wear, 
footwear and piece goods increased while 
indexes for women’s wear, children’s wear 
and clothing services moved down. 

The transportation index fell 0.4 per 
cent to 140.6 from 141.2, reflecting a de- 
crease in the index of automobile operation. 
Initial prices for the 1964 models of new 
passenger cars were below the year-end 
prices of 1963 models. Prices for gasoline 
and chassis lubrication were slightly lower; 
for motor oil, somewhat higher. 

The health and personal care index 
moved to 165.4 from 164.8, an increase of 
0.4 per cent, as a result of higher prices 
for men’s haircuts. 

The recreation and reading index rose 0.3 
per cent to 151.4 from 151.0. In the recrea- 
tion component, prices were higher for toys. 
A newspaper price increase in Montreal 
moved the reading component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 118.5. 

Group indexes in December 1962 were: 
food 127.8, housing 135.7, clothing 115.8, 





* See Table F-1, page 87. 
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transportation 140.2, health and personal 
care 159.8, recreation and reading 148.2, 
and tobacco and alcohol 117.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November ‘63 


Consumer price indexes rose between 
October and November in seven of the ten 
regional cities.* Increases ranged from 0.1 
per cent in Toronto and Saskatoon-Regina 
to 0.5 per cent in Winnipeg. The Ottawa 
index declined 0.1 per cent and the Edmon- 
ton-Calgary and Vancouver indexes were 
unchanged. 

Higher food indexes were common in 
Six cities, the greatest increase being 1.0 
per cent in Winnipeg. Two cities had lower 
food indexes; two were unchanged. Housing 
indexes were higher in four cities, lower 
in one, and unchanged in five. Higher cloth- 
ing prices were reported in six cities, lower 
in one, and unchanged in three. In three 
cities increases were registered in the trans- 
portation index; in all others it remained 
unchanged. The health and personal care 
index moved up in eight cities and down in 
one. Indexes for recreation and reading 
were higher in all ten cities. Tobacco and 
alcohol indexes rose in one city and fell in 
three. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were: Winnipeg +0.6 to 131.2; St. John’s 
+0.5 to 120.8; Montreal +05 to 133.9: 
Saint John +0.3 to 133.3; Halifax +0.2 
to 131.4; Toronto +0.2 to 135.2; Saska- 
toon-Regina +0.1 to 128.7; Ottawa —0.2 
to 134.5. Edmonton-Calgary and Vancouver 
remained unchanged at 127.7 and 131.8 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1963 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) rose 0.4 per cent in November, to 
247.0 from 245.9. It was 1.9 per cent above 
the index of November 1962. 

Six major group indexes increased, one 
declined and one remained unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index 
advanced to 237.6, or 1.9 per cent from 
the October index of 233.2. The non-fer- 
rous metals products group index rose 0.6 
per cent to 199.7 from 198.6 a month 
earlier; the wood products group index of 
326.4 was 0.5 per cent above the October 
index of 324.8; and the textile products 
group index moved up 0.4 per cent to 249.7 
from 248.8. The indexes of the non-metallic 
minerals products group and the chemical 
products group both rose 0.3 per cent to 
191.0 from 190.5, and to 188.8 from 188.2, 
respectively. 





*See Table F-2, p. 87. 
#On base June 1951=100, 
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The animal products group index declined 
to 250.3 from 252.7, or 0.9 per cent. 

The iron products group index was un- 
changed at 254.4. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935- -39=100) 
advanced 0.5 per cent, from 214.7 to 215.7, 
in the three-week period ended November 
22. The animal products index rose 0.9 
per cent from 265.3 to 267.8, and the field 
products index eased 0.2 per cent from 164.1 
A Oa). 

The residential building material price 
index, on the base 1935-39=100, advanced 
0.4 per cent from 313.4 to 314.7 between 
October and November, and on the 1949= 
100 base, from 137.5 to 138.0. The non- 
residential index (1949100) rose 0.2 per 
cent from 136.8 to 137.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November ‘63 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.2 per cent, from 
107.2 to 107.4, between mid-October and 
mid-November. The increase resulted largely 
from unseasonal rises in food prices. Prices 
for 1963 as a whole are expected to reach 
a five-year high. 

The November 1962 index was 106.0. 


British Index of Retail Prices, October 1963 

The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) rose from 103.3 to 103.7 
between mid-September and mid-October. 
The month’s rise was attributed to increases 
in the price of sugar, potatoes and milk. 

The food index was up from 103.0 to 
104.2. 

The index for October 1962 was 101.4. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour brary 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the’ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Labour Gazette. 


List No. 183 


Accident Prevention 


1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Manual of Industrial Radiation Pro- 
tection. Part 1. Convention and Recom- 
mendation concerning the Protection of 
Workers against lJIonizing  Radiations, 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its 44th Session, Geneva, June 


1960. Geneva, 1963. Pp. 24. 

2. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Static Electricity. Washington, 
GPOs-19634Pp: 20: 

How to control the hazards of static 
electricity. 


3. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Using Injury Statistics. Washington, 
GPO, 19640 hp-13: 

e . Discusses the latitude and limitations 
of injury statistics and suggests how such 
statistics can be utilized as a means for estab- 
lishing an injury prevention program.” 
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Annual Reports 


4. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STA- 
TISTICS. Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended March 31, 1963. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 46. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended March 31, 1963. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 92. 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND 
COMPENSATION. BRANCH. Eleventh 
Annual Statistical Report of Claims for 
Work Injuries of Federal Public Service 
Employees for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1963. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 15. 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Annual Earnings in the Scien- 
tific and Technical Professions, 1962; a 
Preliminary Report. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. Pp. 8. 


French text inverted. French title is, Gains 
annuels dans les professions scientifiques et 
techniques, en 1962. 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours 
of Labour. Annual Report No. 45. October 
1962. Taux de salaires, traitements et heures 
de travail. Rapport annuel no. 45. Octobre 
1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 
400. Text in English and French. 
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9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. TECHNICAL AND VOCATION- 
AL TRAINING BRANCH. Report of the 
Director of Technical and Vocational 
Training for the Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
Pie. 

Reprinted from the Annual Report of the 
Department of Labour for the same period, 

10. CANADA. NATIONAL PRODUC- 
TIVITY COUNCIL. Second Annual. Re- 
port, 1962-1963. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 91. 


tie AS ADD) LAN. AUTOMOBILE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Facts and 
Figures of the Autcmotive Industry. 1963 
Edition. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 44. 


12. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY IN- 
SPECTORATE. Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, 1962. London, 
HMSO," 1963. Pp: 124. 


13. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY IN- 
SPECTORATE. Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories on Industrial 
Health, 1962. London, HMSO, 1963. 
PES: 


14. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Report for the Year ended 
31 March 1963. Wellington, Government 
Reinter,41963;, /Pp.i7 7s 


15. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. The Situa- 
tion and Future Prospects of Europe's 
Electric Power Supply Industry in 1961/62. 
Geneva, 1963. Pp. 87. 


16. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Annual Digest of State and 
Federal Labour Legislation for the Years 
1961 and 1962. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 249, 


Automation 


17. CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATION 
AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
Proceedings. 1st-2nd. 1962-1963. Washing- 
ton, Society for Personnel Administration, 
1962-1963. 2 volumes. 

These two conferences deal with the part 


played by automation in personnel admin- 
istration. 


18. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Adjusting to 
Technological Change. Editors: Gerald G. 
Somers [and others] New York, Harper, 
1963u Pp. 2350; 


Contents: Gains and Costs of Technical 
Change, by Walter Buckingham. Organized 
Labor and Technical Change: a Backward 
Look, by Philip Taft. The Impact of Tech- 
nology on Labor-Management Relations, by 
Jack Barbash. Cooperative Approaches to 
Problems of Technological Change, by 
Charles C. Killingsworth. The Interplant 
Transfer of Displaced Employees, by Arnold 
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R. Weber. The Armour Experience: A Case 
Study in Plant Shutdown. Technological 
Change and the Community, by Sar 
Levitan and Harold L. Sheppard. Policy Im- 
plications of Technological Change in Western 
Europe, by Bertil Olsson. 


19. SYMPOSIUM ON THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF AUTOMA- 
TION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1962. 
Automation and the Challenge of Educa- 
tion; Proceedings of a Symposium, held in 
Washington, D.C. Sponsored by the Pro- 
ject on the Educational Implications of 
Automation, National Education Associa- 
tion. Edited by Luther H. Evans and 
George E. Arnstein. Washington, National 
Education Association, 1962. Pp. 190. 

The educational implications of automation 
were examined by an_ educational policy 
planner, a curriculum specialist, a social 
psychologist, a business executive, a_ trade 
union official, an economist, a _ political 


Scientist, an educational administrator, and a 
sociologist, 


Business 


20. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY 
AGENCY. Cost Reductien in Industry; an 
Integrated Approach to the Practical Ap- 
plication of Progressive Management 
Techniques for the Control and Reduction 
OL. Cost, Paris, 1961. Pp,, 110. 

Contains basic information about cost reduc- 
tion and selected factual case studies illustrat- 
ing practical applications. 


21. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1961. Problems and Opportunities con- 
fronting Negrces in the Field of Business; 
Report. Chairman: Charles O. Diggs, Jr. 
Editor: H. Taylor Fitzhugh. [Washington, 
GPO, 4962.06. 1963) Pp. 102. 

“Sponsored by an independent committee 
composed mainly of Negroes engaged in 
business and related activities in Government 


and education and some national organiza- 
tions.” 


22. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Starting and managing a 
Small Motel, by Harold Whittington. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 70. 

Contents: What is it like in the Motel Busi- 
ness? Things to decide before You invest in 
a Motel. Financial Arrangements. Getting 
ready to open. Good Hostmanship. Keeping 
Your Records Straight. Motel Advertising and 
Promotion. Motel Housekeeping. Looking out 
for Your Future. For Further Information. 


Civil Service 


23. HOLLAND, ANN (UNRUH). 
Unions are here to stay; a Guide for Em- 
ployee-Management Relations in _ the 
Federal Service. Washington, Society for 
Personnel Administration, 1962. Pp. 41. 

A brief outline of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on Employee-Management 
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Relations in the Federal Service and of two 
Presidential Executive Orders dealing with 
Employee-Management Relations. 


24. SYMPOSIUM [ON] ACHIEVING 
EXCELLENCE IN PUBLIC SERVICE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1963. Achieving Excel- 
lence in Public Service; a Symposium, spon- 
sored by the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science and the American 
Society for Public Administration. Edited 
by Stephen B. Sweeney and James O. 
Charlesworth. [Lancaster, Pa.] American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1963. Pp. 209. 

The Symposium dealt with public admin- 


istration needs in the U.S. and with the 
quality of public administration personnel, 


Economic Conditions 


25. EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COM- 
MUNITY. COMMISSION. The _ First 
Stage of the Common Market; Report on 
the Execution of the Treaty (January 1958- 
January 1962). Brussels, 1962. Pp. 115 [5] 


26. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Fiscal Policy, Cycles 
and Growth, by Michael E. Levy. New 
YOrkss) 963.0 Do Lal. 

Partial Contents: Fiscal Stagnation: Evidence 
and Proposed Remedies. Government Saving 
and Full Employment: a Structural Analysis. 
Budget Deficits and Growth: European Ex- 
perience. Potential GNP: Concept and 
Measurement. The Full-Employment Budget 
Surplus: Concept and Measurement Problems. 
The National-Income-Accounts Budget as a 
Tool for Fiscal Analysis. 

27. ORGANIZATION FOR’ ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Ireland. 
March 1963. Paris, 1963. Pp. 28. 


28. UNITED NATIONS. SECRE- 
TARIAT. International Flow of Long-term 
Capital and Official Donations, 1959-1961. 
New York, United Nations, Dept. of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, 1963. Pp. 66. 

“Examines the flow of funds from the 
developed countries, the flow of funds to the 
under-developed countries and _ the inter- 
national economic assistance of the centrally 
planned economies during the years 1959- 
1961.” Also reviews the international flow of 
private capital during 1959-1961. 


Education, Vocational 


29. LEVITAN, SAR A. Vocational 
Education and Federal Policy (Admin- 
istration Bills H.R. 3000 and S. 580, Con- 
gressman Carl D. Perkins H.R. 4955, 
Senator J. Caleb Boggs S§. 1222) Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research, 1963. Pp. 30. 

A brief look at existing U.S. federal pro- 
grams in vocational education and current 


proposals for the extension of vocational train- 
ing. 
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30. ONTARIO. LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY. SELECT COMMITTEE ON MAN- 
POWER TRAINING. Report. February, 
1963. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 126. 


The Select Committee on Manpower Train- 
ing of the Ontario Legislature was set up to 
look into the Apprenticeship Act, all aspects 
of the apprenticeship system, the training, 
retraining and upgrading of skills of workers, 
and the role to be played by government, 
industry and labour in the field of training. 


31. SMITH, HAROLD T. Education and 
Training for the World of Work; a Voca- 
tional Education Program for the State of 
Michigan. With Solicited Chapters on Pro- 
grams in Other States. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 1963. Pp. 165. 


Examines vocational education in Michigan 
and suggests what institutions, what admin- 
istrative organization, and what financial struc- 
ture are needed to meet the needs of voca- 
tional education in Michigan. There are also 
chapters dealing with vocational education in 
10 other States. 


Employees—Training 


32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Industrial Retraining Programs 
for Technological Change; a Study of the 
Performance of Older Workers. Washing- 
ton. GPO, 1963. Ppas4: 


This report is based on a study of four 
companies in different industries where 
technological changes were introduced, requir- 
ing the retraining of employees, It shows 
something of the capacity of older workers in 
industry to adopt to technological change. 


33. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Young 
Workers: Their Special Training Needs. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 19. 


“ . .. Reviews the training needs and the 
status of training for young men and women 
between the ages of 14 and 19 years who will 
be entering the labor market with a high 
school education or less. Particular emphasis 
is placed on youths who will have special 
problems in finding employment because of 
their race, physical and mental handicaps, or 
for other reasons.” 


Employment Management 


34. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Employee 
Selection Procedures. Washington, 1963. 
Po. 13. 


This survey is based on information sup- 
plied by 170 personnel and industrial rela- 
tions executives. The procedures for hiring 
that are considered are the application form, 
pre-employment testing, pre-employment physi- 
cal examinations, and pre-employment inter- 
viewing. 
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35. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Practices for 
White-Collar Employees. Washington, 1963. 
Pe. 13: 


An examination of the present state of 
fringe benefits and hours of work. Information 
for this study was based on replies from 175 
personnel and industrial relations executives. 


36. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Vacations with Pay, 1951-1961; 
an Examination of Vacation Practices in 
Canadian Industries. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Prntec, 1963..Pp. 32. 

Provides information about the development 
of paid-vacation practices in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries during the period 1951- 
1961 and about vacation practices and pat- 
terns. Also tells about the length of the vaca- 
tion and the period of employment required 
to qualify for specific paid vacations. 

37. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SEARCH. The Supervisor and his Job, by 
K. E. Thurley and A. C. Hamblin. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 40. 

An interim report on a research project on 
“Systems of Supervision” carried out by a 
team from the London School of Economics 
Over a five-year period from 1959 to 1963. 
An attempt is made to examine the tasks per- 
formed by supervisors in five different in- 
dustries to see how much variation, and how 
much there is in common in the jobs of 
supervisors in different situations. 

38. NEW YORK (STATE) DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH AND STATISTICS. Union-Man- 
agement Agreements in New York State; 
Selected Provisions, Jury Duty Pay, Funeral 
Leave Pay, Overtime, Supplementary 
Unemployment Benefits. New York, 1963. 
Pp. 29. 

Based on a_ study of 1,786 agreements 
covering 1,800,000 workers at the beginning 
of 1961, 

39. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Fitting the Job to the Worker; Seminar on 
Ergonomics for Engineers, Liege, 5-12 
September, 1961. General report by S. 
Laner. [Paris, 1963?] Pp. 106. 


Contents: The Structure of Engineering 
Education in the Participating Countries. 
Present State and Outlook for Ergonomics 
in Engineering Training Establishments. Open- 
ing Session of the Seminar. Programme of 
Lectures and Other Events—Final Sessions. 
Recommendations to the O.E.C.D. and to 
Other International Bodies. 


40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Digest of Nine Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefit Plans, Early 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 25. 


“|, . Summarizes the major provisions of 
nine supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
designed primarily to provide weekly supple- 
ments to State unemployment insurance bene- 
fits received by laid-off workers.” 
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Labour Organization 


41. AUSTRALIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 
Official Report of the Seventy-seventh 
Annual Convention ... Sydney, New South 
Wales . . . together with Head Office and 
“Worker” Accounts. Sydney, 1963. Pp. 196. 
Convention held Jan. 29 to Feb. 6, 1963. 


42. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. 
The Truth about Unions on the Lakes; a 
Summary of Findings of a Year-long In- 
vestigation conducted by an Official Cana- 
dian Government Commission. Ottawa, 
1963 Pp 22: 

A summary of the findings of the Norris 
Commission (the Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission Concerning Matters Relating to the 
Disruption of Shipping on the Great Lakes, 


the St. Lawrence River System and Connect- 
ing Waters) 


43. aw PATRICK’S COLLEGE, 
OTTAWA. EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Labour Unions, an Introductory Course for 
Individuals and Study Groups. 2d ed. Text 
and references completely revised. Edited by 
Mary Kehoe. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 167. 

Partial Contents: The Role of Unions in 
Society, Collective Bargaining. Workers’ Rights 
and Duties. The Wage Package. Union 
Security. Grievances. Union Structure. Labour 
Legislation. Strikes. Labour and Co-operatives. 


Labouring Classes 


44. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF RESEARCH. Shorter Hours: 
Tool to combat Unemployment, Washing- 
ton, 1963. Pp. 53. 

Based on a series of articles appearing in 
the American Federationist. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council favors a 
35-hour basic work-week. This pamphlet pre- 
sents arguments for a 35-hour week. 


45. NORTH AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF INDUSTRIALIZATION AND TECH- 
NOLOGICAL CHANGE, CHICAGO, 
1960. Industrialization and Society; [Pro- 
ceedings] edited by Bert F. Hoselitz [and] 
Wilbert E. Moore. [Prepared by the Inter- 
national Social Science Council with the 
assistance of the Ecole pratique des hautes 
études (vi° section). Paris] UNESCO, 1963. 
Pp. 437, 

This Conference was sponsored jointly by 
UNESCO, the Canadian and the United 
States National Commissions for UNESCO, 
and the University of Chicago and was held 
in Chicago from September 15 to 22, 1960. 


46. ONTARIO FARMER-LABOUR 


CONFERENCE. 4th, PORT ELGIN, ONT., 


1963. Report. Toronto, Ontario Federation 
of Labour, 1963. Pp. 54. 
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Sponsored by the Farmer-Labour Committee 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour with the 
co-operation of the Farmer-Labour Co-ordinat- 
ing Council of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Research, Industrial 


47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. _~ Research and 
Development: its Growth and Composition, 
by Nestor E. Terleckyj. Assisted by Har- 
fiet Je tlalper..INew - ¥ OLk, 1963. PD. LL). 
The Research Background. Basic 
Structure of Research and Development, 
Research and Development in _ Industry. 
Organizational Composition of Industrial R & 


D Operations. Composition of Research Staffs 
and Costs. Intensity of Industrial Research. 


48. US. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Research and Develop- 
ment in Industry, 1960; Final Report on a 
Survey of R & D Funds and R & D Scien- 
tists and Engineers. Washington, 1963. Pp. 
118. 


An analysis of the expenditure of $14 bil- 


lion on industrial research and development in 
1960. 


Contents: 


Science 


49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND _ RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Technicians in 
Science and Engineering. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. Pp. 81. 

Contents: Nature of the Work. Fields of 
Work. Preparation and Training. Personal 
Qualities Needed. Advancement. Earnings. 
Organizations. Employment Outlook. Seeking 


Employment. Includes a list of educational 
establishments and of typical occupations, 


50. CONFERENCE ON SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER. 11th, PHILADELPHIA, 
1962. Scientific Manpower, 1962; Papers of 
the Eleventh Annual Conference on 
Scientific Manpower. Washington, GPO, 
1963? Pp: 46. 

The general theme of the conference was 
“Community Programs for Motivation to 
Science and Engineering Training” aimed at 
secondary school levels of education. 


51: US. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Prefiles of Manpower in 
Science and Technology. Washington, 1963. 
Pp. 36. 

By means of charts and tables, this booklet 
presents some statistical information about 
the numbers of people who are employed in 
the U.S. as scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and teachers of science and mathematics in 
secondary schools. 


Women 


52. CLARK, FREDERICK LE GROS. 
Woman, Work and Age; to study the Em- 
ployment of Working Women throughout 
Their Middle Lives. London, Nuffield 
Foundation, 1962. Pp. 111. 
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Partial Contents: Married Women in the 
Labour Market. Bearing of the Marital State 
on Employment: (1) The Widowed Woman; 
(2) The Single Woman. Women who need to 
limit their Working Hours. Conditions that 
affect for Women the Limitation of Working 
Hours. The Age of Women’s Withdrawal from 
Outside Work. The Later Working Lives of 
Employed Women. Impaired Health and the 
Rates of Withdrawal from Work. The Older 
Woman in the Manufacturing Industries. 


53. CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF UNIONS CATERING FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS. Women Workers, 
1963; Industrial Chapter for Women and 
Repert of the 33rd Annual Conference of 
Representatives of Trade Unions Catering 
For Women Workers. London, Trades 
Union Congress, 1963. Pp. 56. 


54. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WO- 
MEN OF CANADA. Year Book, 1963. 
Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 124. 


55. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN. American 
Women; Report. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp.386. 

Contains recommendations dealing with the 
following topics: education and counseling, 
home and community, women in employment, 
labour standards, security of basic income, 
women under the law, and women as citizens. 


Miscellaneous 


56. LONDON, ONT. UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO. FACULTY OF 
LAW. Current Law and Social Preblems. 
Volume III. Editor: E. E. Palmer. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. 237. 


Partial Contents—-The Law and Industrial- 
ism, by I. C. Rand. Jurisdictional Disputes in 
Canada: a Study in Frustration, by J. H. G. 
Crispo and H. W. Arthurs. The Drift toward 
a British National Wages Policy, by W. F. 
Frank. Labour Legislation in the Province of 
Quebec, by Marie-Louis Beaulieu. Peaceful 
Picketing and the Criminal Code, by" Ress. 
Mackay. Conciliation Boards in British 
Columbia, by Raymond G. Herbert. ° 


57. PHILLIPS, WALTER. Technological 
Levels and Labor Resistance to change in 
the Course of Industrialization. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1963. Pp. 257-266. 


58. SASKATCHEWAN. AGED AND 
LONG-TERM ILLNESS SURVEY COM- 
MITTEE. Report and Recommendations 
[and Supplementary Documents. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962-1963] 4 volumes. 


Contents: [1] Report and Recommendations. 
[2] Survey of Employers. [3] Information and 
Opinion Survey of Senior Citizens. [4] Sur- 
vey of Patients aged 65 and over in Mental 
Hospitals, Tuberculosis Sanatoria, Geriatric 
Centres, and Nursing Homes. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


wiables -1 andul=2—Prices.. .s..... OP 4...) . Bek ohn ee ee 


Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts..................... 


Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14, 1963 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
































ee Atlantic < Prairie | British 
Canada Region Quebee | Ontario Region | Columbia 
eRe a DOURICOECee ete. a cateee vic den, op ttode ee eee 6,774 587 1,912 2, 502 A aliss} 620 
Mier eee See Pte ee gt abr ee oo ee Ae ee 4, 841 44] 1,386 1,739 829 446 
VATA SNUG 2h Sette dO, RR cl Oe A ee 1,933 146 526 763 324 174 
14s NG) NGCKEN SNAP Boe Biss Re ee Ge 22 644 58 202 219 115 50 
POS COTS a POR = AE. c) TEEER Ehe cw thatclons Sa disi ce ow < 866 92 293 277 138 66 
ESS MAIS GENTE. SURED Secret acc (ROM RRO ey 3, 029 244 862 1,139 503 281 
TD Ue Ricevelccly Oana: ie nt Coney ee ee ns re 2,026 174 504 786 356 206 
65 years and over...... TRA Go Ress ROP eek ee ics, « 209 19 51 81 41 Nf} 
ESI OVC Ci eer as . Pe Eko OE eke Ant ic ee ed ss 6,428 ban 1,782 2,413 1,116 580 
Miia ad ey ee: ee ee) ee. 4,547 394 1,275 1, 667 797 414 
WOT CT Ey a, eee oe. Bats AMM fos cao det ncted asin 1,881 143 507 746 319 166 
Ve\ca mili nN eRe) Ree Ai te eee oe OR ee af, Oe 581 35 102 155 277 12 
INONENCTIOULCUREW Ue, 2 4. - eran bs cb encnreds As ees 5, 847 502 1, 680 2,258 839 568 
BANC: VOR RCEO MS moet ta came ce tcusrb cick: east weromere ele DR O20 442 1,539 2,074 762 508 
IER Pee See | See ee ee ae Oe en 3,618 313 1, 069 1,391 188 357 
WO 1 C1) ett tapes eter mcncrs x pein earn Aiea 1,707 129 470) 683 274 151 
MNCMDLOVCUa ee Ie Ls or ene) ee ae 346 50 130 89 37 40 
IMIR A 0 ae nea NERC i gt a eee od 294 47 111 72 32 32 
WOT Cla RE PRI aetna MEV cee eh ii PA, Hes econ see et 52 - 19 d ‘ es 
ipersons not inthe Wabour Force. .......+5-.2..-.+-- 5,811 686 1,711 1, 882 985 547 
IN ries pets pees SO ee eer ee Rs a tees rot (ok 1,408 193 400 421 251 143 
Walon an Vetalces, ou Beene cot Eger ai ea Siena ne ets eae ane ree 4,403 493 lod! 1,461 734 404 
*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE-A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14, 1963, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total cari Men Women i 


persons | Married Other Married Other Perens 


Population 14 years of age and over “)....} 12,585 1,954 3, 632 986 3,741 922 1,350 
Pa bour force fee ..ncsce eens ee eae 6,774 644 3,488 833 945 655 209 
Jimployed soem ae tee 6, 428 579 3,334 752 928 637 198 
Unemployed: ec neice abe ae: 346 65 154 81 17 18 11 
Nothindabour force. .c01ceaneaen eae 5,811 1,310 144 153 2,796 267 1,141 
Participation rate ©) 
1963 SDecember 147 sera rae 53.8 33.0 96.0 84.5 DE ils 15.5 
November) (pee hemrmrn eer 54.1 Boel 96.4 85.0 2b50 71.0 155i 


Unemployment rate (3) 
1963> December 4e< . scot 2, cous eserves 5. 
November L6jrraccs. noel nine berere 4 








(Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2)The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 14, 1963 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











—— December | November | December 
3 1962 








1963 1963 

Lotalsunemploy Gd. 6 &. acca sree ee ee eee Coe eee 246 303 414 
Onmtemporary layom upibo clidaysaanreen kis acces eens tees eevee 20 17 27 
Withoutwworkiand seeking works comet) sdaciun ots aide a eee aero = eine 326 286 387 
Seeking full-timetworla eae seeee ee. asd ate eee ieraeie eek coitre ee 305 270 366 
Seeking: part-time swOrlcn ey cao, one tsa taasow's betel favs daca rte ee ee ene ot 16 21 
Secking under monthos sees Mite kote nie ol Asse ete en ee 121 111 127 
Seelinoel=s imi ont hana mie ey eR ee oe ccc hice ose eee eect, ae 132 99 165 
Seekine 4-6 monthsst:. ne sete eee. eRe oo eek ee eee bee 35 34 51 
Seeking more thamG:TMOnthsa oso. eyes ween alae Me ne 38 42 44 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Monthly Totals — 
Trans- 
a oi . crate! 
ont Bc anu- Storage 
Mining facturing and 
Communi- 
cation () 
1958—Total... 527 4,823 1,685 
1959—Total... 552 5,096 1,785 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 
1962— 
October...... 47.9 498.9 165.2 
November... 47.6 495.2 162.0 
December... 46.6 481.5 Way/e 
1963— 
VANUATY... os 47.5 484.4 VES 
February 47.8 488.7 157.6 
March....... 47.0 493.9 156.3 
BATTAL es kes he 46.7 503.2 160.7 
VER ENS iiss 48.1 514.9 165.7 
(fii Gne er een 49.2 523.0 170.0 
SUV aeeiree or 49.9 509.4 171.9 
PAUCUSU..22s 49.8 523.4 179.9 
September*.. 50.1 532.6 172.4 
Octobert..... 49.7 bali 172.4 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 
1959—Total.... 552 5.096 1,785 
1960—Total... 560 5, 246 1,810 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 
1962— 
October...... 47.6 491.5 161.9 
November... 47,4 494.3 160.6 
December... 46.8 494.3 160.4 
1963— 
January...... 48,1 499.5 164.4 
February. 48.7 500.6 164.6 
ianchic oan. 47.6 50dr32 164.8 
Nie oe ae 48.6 508.7 165.9 
Mier Verterers oh oie 48.0 510.7 164.7 
AES A eee 48.2 508.8 164.7 
fl ita & ote 48.8 507.4 164.0 
PAN ZUSE. o.6 <0 48.8 514.8 171.9 
September*.. 49.4 517.5 166.8 
Octobert..... 49.4 524.0 168.7 


Forestry 


Seasonally Adjusted 


Construc- 
tion 


1,317 


Quarterly Totals 


Public 
utilities 





Cece ewe we efe cre recess feceversevrefessresersfoesserercessfonssevns 


ee ee eee OC a ee ee SB 


Pies. =| (0) .0 (0 6 tells eine € ea 0a) lisn eile 0.9 we 18 016] «68 0. 0 6 6, 6) h\ls 610 € 6 6 ee 6s Is e000) 6 0 6 


eee ee ee i ee ee ee i a Cry 


8 IRN | OLD eG | aes ie ORS in eas (Oe 1 
SEE” eee! ee | ¢ Reames Pena: BY lee, Mins ey seco. i 


Perake Sitter arstd Beebe srayela teal elnrs « cisiaterta lO Ric tiele ail eusistgeeais fc ees alters 1 


i eC rs es ce i ee ee ee eer erry 


ehayetai eases otal pote Ssacn ous cera lov avec oNavalorat sl | ola euuragass tall rere oe cake «0 floes te oat 1 


i 


DOPAC Re ol OMoeREAO eS A (te Ap bo OGUo AG Ceserque |bsvortaimads) pot. cee 1 





Breve febe o's Meal Ohare ralega ce cTA PAYS she peecto self Sancta gia clemboemnta <6 elenaeirsts 1,877 


Finance | Supple- 
Services | men- Total 
Trade |(including] tary eit 
Govern- | Labour 
ment) | income 
2,360 4,303 (27 | 16,521 
2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
2, 884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
, 764.8 
750.6 1,556.8 221.4 1,743.0 
,692.5 
, 699.4 
731.9 1,603.0 | 222.1 |1,699.8 
,714.1 
, 764.8 
763.7 1,668.8 | 228.1 |1,807.9 
, 863.0 
oe 
781.37) 1,667.5") 232.4711, 907.5 
, 896.4 
2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
2, 884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
ewes 
733.6 1,558.6 | 220.4 |1,728.7 
Oe L 
1,771.4 
Gala Te Gila 225.4 |1,768.8 
Wiles 
1,789.8 
763.6 1,638.2 | 227.9 na 
, 800.1 
79. L* ate 683. 67 | eeeo0n 4st, So2.0 
1,835.2 
1,851.5 


Bile!) sea) ele, 66. eile) a) 0 rele ie, sels [livia e010) 6.6.8 .¢18 | eva) 46 © ele: e) fm = © 9 45 6) we |s ele 0 ev 8 © 


(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
)Includes post office wages and salaries. 
(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 


columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at October 1963 employer in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,963,858. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 























Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) Geer 22 (1949-100) ee 
Year and Month - eee 4 1). 
Average Os Average ere 
Weekly naes Weekly ; ages 
Employ- Wades and Employ- Waves = and 
ment ard Salaries ment aad Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OSes Tee eee See eee eee Moen ote 122.6 58a 67.93 11558 159.1 69.94 
GH Se mee ae hi we Ri lek aa 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 MSY 
GO AER Ge a Paar’ de alien Sa 1) 7 171.0 73.47 ib ot 172.5 75.84 
TOGO} We eee a oe eee ee coe chee: 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
LOGIE eee ee ee ea se. 118.1 181.8 iftesectl ah 108.9 183.9 80.73 
1962— 
October Aee.. on eee eee ds 2 beck 189.9 81.57 115.9 191.8 84.34 
INomemtbers atten ner bet ore 124.3 189.8 81.53 114.7 192.3 84.55 
Wecemibernsedn-co eee et oe hee 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
EINUAT Ye coe ets fo SOO te Oe ives 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
MeDTUARY AE Meee cee ere eee 117.4 192.9 82.87 UAB 194.2 85.41 
IMESRCH soe  ertietertan rete ite alia 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
April 119.3 194.4 83.53 WB ¥ 197.2 86.72 
IMigiy Baan ene re to AAP, ert Aor 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
June tere: carer eon coer ees 1275 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
Ait igh Ree ees eee See ee, eae Wet 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
August.... ne Pee tthe Ce eS 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
Septem ber <aah eer. eee 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
OCtO DEM feo es. eRe ne 129.3 197.1 84.67 119.2 198.9 87.45 




















“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
eee and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 

















Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Nae ee = 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
Provinces 

ecto ance. a7 eee. 5 mee ncc ade es 150.1 15170 147.3 ele 76.62 74.00 
Petece dwar (sland. oo syne awke oe ceo beeen eyo 153.3 146.5 154.3 58.27 59.01 56. 22 
INIeanueth Sie a Wi hye aso Seems nar er IDS ace ie earn eae fae 100.5 101.0 96.6 68.65 69.28 66.92 
SNOB TUT SINGLG Kona . mare ais Barcel irate Sagelene 109.9 A 107.6 68.26 67.79 65.49 
QUA SES aes Aetewe tph Gree oM OI RRP RRCL IEE SCRE ASrSICES CEI eee ae 12957 130.3 126.5 82.75 82.06 79.17 
tO) eT) aA Te cee Oe onc uet scacge Tet tigate) «sid Ghee eee eyece 130.9 PSae5 126-2 87.79 87.36 84.80 
1 Key GINO) Sete, Seer cameo ae ec gE on nee oe CREPE Cech etc ote aCe ree Livia 118.9 Tere 78.71 79.03 10.05 
SS He ACME WEE RRM eM P eaten kits Rita R eee ton gad odigetae ears layin 136.5 130.6 80.97 80.96 Tose 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 163.9 168.8 161.9 85.45 84.52 83.12 
British Columbia (including Yukon):...:.........-.- 128 126.0 118.3 91.50 91.01 88.71 

Canard acd ese cb cn bie eed eee eee 129.3 130.3 125.4 84.67 84.22 81.63 

Urban areas 

SAE. DIG ne ets Se vs tee: to inten PARE Ain Danes coc Ree eR rare Ae 152.9 155.6 154.7 64.86 64.17 61.02 
Snort. RL ae a ee ee 82.5 81.9 79.0 82.74 83.90 82.45 
TEEN isinied Aa) be LT eee 0 Ag et Dees a en ae ae 125.6 126.7 124.1 lve) 70.93 67.86 
VEGI CUCTI PRET SOM cares ere Me ono ucilane feuetaleonsiehe AIS ae ele» 109.7 107.9 MPa ois) 63.43 63.88 61.90 
SHEN TT Bact KON ONST, 9 © bycecdh os ceee hry Rae ie Spee Ree ear Non Siren Sarit EE ee ea 106.1 106.7 106.1 69.57 69.74 65.75 
C@hweownimi— VOMOUIere..ces ee... ccs cic coke ere un ss kiero 116.6 110.8 103.24 102.32 100.70 
QVCO in ay castes Brot Oca Oe Ret tac ENGL CRC er ea 129.7 129.6 125no 72.95 oe 70.70 
SHIGEO LOO KC ee et mers oe aie tere trai Snes oh cle ale aol 116.8 115.8 114.1 70.80 72.00 69.03 
BS ary yNNL OTN npeweenttee aes «Mee ceteris Sevegt hie ss © ays says! aren a 100.2 101.6 83.1 92.30 92.86 88.40 
BR CCRRGLV.OLS Se te ates cm are? clin dee ae ae or 1278 120.3 119.1 78.86 inoo 76.88 
DTM ITN ON CLV Ome neiat cc ee oa a easleeoee Mee sue vote cin terel en 89.7 90.4 84.6 69.89 69.73 67.18 
IT Ge Lene eee cor ark irs ra ee) aces Pleated eases 133.4 ils iat 129.8 84.04 Soeo 80.67 
OGta wie ELL es Ree ee ss oS ee tne he eae e eas 140.5 140.7 136.2 77.87 78.49 76.32 
TACT RVERER WON Ole ty: Bene Pease ag Re HERS ERC HEE CRE ACER CREWE re 127.8 129.6 120.6 83.80 82.20 80.04 
Eten Or Oy lime emt: 11ers eee em cee An cstirss einer 104.6 102.9 95.8 93.77 Obed Oe 
(OVS aes EN, Meco Scop haem Coens Re RES Bem eT SER ae Ne ae Pat) 206.6 192.6 106.39 ALO) bei 35 98.77 
UN BY ROS aN ICR wee Bee, pro; euch Ol ones Paco ace ROE ch, ee Sa Ge i Na 146.6 146.1 141.4 88.48 SeeuZ 84.96 
Helieyrinil UU Th eee Ds = ec AN Sr, be cin ee hele coho chet eee eis 120.8 UPA ff 114.5 Ones 92.27 90.78 
Sie Ga UMALIMNOG eee cet eee waht sn cabs Gustoeieteans ie iere 120.0 114.3 96. 24 95.22 93.72 
INGE aRag NAT ERS) raeciconteas Ippo icttaies Cre ae AER ccs ora Rene NOL TOSS ILS eed 100.4 S2nlo Silas 81.55 
ESEVCUOUC ee OR Ree ho NEO. Ce ie ot OM 93.3 Dine 87.9 79.21 79.02 eo 
(Gav aR ces ep Sete Pho CORTE lor ich ce ees ER a oa S200 133.4 129.9 78.79 79.86 76.80 
CMe ee 00 NSE, oe oR A tA. 126.3 126% 1 116.9 76.03 76.19 72.88 
iinclvencree een tet 4 ee eee ve chy RE hyo oandtete fans 147.4 145.1 eines 78.34 78.44 77.41 
SHEIG! GAUSS Bin rauclove HOES Reeth oR Ronee ceh-teics Ea Senta cee ie5 20 128.7 94.95 95.24 92.25 
TRS TITRaUIT Sears, eee -cslenoe erg ie Rober neve ek Pe Ee co ic a ee 87.7 87.5 89.2 75.26 14.75 (En aM 
Iara Kova hae 5 ereeeve lee te teed eden et ae ey pc ee 146.9 145.7 139.2 80. 25 80.60 77.46 
SHETETTIIG acstpeee ea ais cee RE Sen eee nen hoe 136.8 135.0 129.5 108.31 108.28 105.23 
WT GESO Te eee, fit elie eo Beutel fala 81.9 81.9 TA 99.10 94.7 92.87 
SAUCE COTE COME ite een of Re MEL ches Wc ue ht 154.1 losing 147.0 107.05 108.17 100. 45 
one William——wort Artur =. 6.2605 he. sacs cscs lal 115.4 110.4 85.01 86.32 82.78 
\/AITRUaWT XSyaa ee Oa ca ce cy GUAR ach oy CHR ROR Olecte TCENES CR ra Tz 117.9 113.8 ovedlies Posen 72.90 
[RRGNSAI A)» Miece Bae eraicaeion ate ERiche eo eee ene tr ES en caer a Lode 153.6 144.5 79.88 79.39 76.66 
DAS CULOOI arte MA oe REN yee the hae etter 149.6 153.0 142.9 74.71 74.4 73.03 
SP GlarN OTe OLE epee he he) Ree esa eM ee ca ic haven ls 210.8 Dire 207.6 79.08 79.59 77.58 
(CET ia coe, Meter thee nese Creren eases MEER Rey CHRP ante ae 183.3 185.3 182.3 84.36 83.28 81.46 
WAATRGYONTING D3 gs Zeek orcad ch GaP aD GRERAID ak SCRE TEER CICy oe NERS SERPS Ale 123.8 Wii 89.93 88.85 86.79 
WGC IRIE WEL Aas een Bee a caro Re a a 119.0 12253 118.1 82.51 83.41 80.17 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Notes: Information for other industries is given in Hmployment and Payrolls 














Average Weekly Wages 
Employment and Salaries 
Industry pak | ee ee 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Mining: 2. eee ncs sonia aon atew scans 115.5 146.7 116.1 103.52 103.21 99.65 
Motallaminingtcc8 2.45 og eee cot ee eee ele sees 127.9 129.3 129.3 104. 63 104.18 100.78 
Old estoaaks 4 tee Had. eee eet cee nee 65.3 64.6 68.8 85.52 84.76 82.88 
Other imetal e5,..).cetusars ne ethene sh ae 186.2 189.5 185.4 110.86 110.33 106.95 
Biuels: . 325 eee aoe ona cack Soh ae oetiosn cans 82.0 81.7 82.7 107.71 108.60 105.15 
Coal oe Oe eh ae ein si< Eerie eer 39.5 38.6 39.2 82.56 83.89 80.37 
Oilkand natural Passes. a2 came ee eee weer 250.1 257.4 260.5 123.59 123.71 120.38 
INonemetal: see casos. coerce oraerine en cecleteeires 157.3 162.3 154.7 93.06 91.78 86.75 
Manufacturing? 36.5.5. 5 0on sc coe oeeeo a ee 119.2 120.3 115.9 87.45 86.71 84.34 
Durable e00ds8 3s.) celebs. so 00 eke Phe lca aeiee 124.4 124.5 119.7 94.62 94.13 91.47 
Nonzdurad blentoods-e iocetesis sralaiebrs ce ert epee rere 114.9 116.8 112.6 80.94 80.09 77.99 
Hood and! beverages. 56 .ge.sns oh opietion «cs os eee: 122.4 130.7 A tf 75.14 72.10 72.27 
Meéatimrod@uctsanacer cence, nae ea Oy orcleert nite USWA 138.2 137.6 86.24 84.65 83.53 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 143.8 203.1 139.9 58.49 55.69 56.48 
Graintnaliproducteteedsate ne cc eee eens 96.3 96.6 98.8 86.47 85.52 82.41 
Bread and other bakery products................ Pe les 112.4 112.8 73.09 73.44 69.57 
Distillediandamnalt laquors)..\-. secpieeie« ot ose 98.1 96.4 97.7 106. 62 105.87 103.03 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............---..-- 79.2 79.5 81.0 88.74 88.77 86.55 
Rubber: products 9.4 rashes oncien seen «cae eee Pek 106.6 110.1 90.48 92.11 89.75 
heather’ products: sj. -cseente <-y-sh <hieerte +s «Peers 89.3 89.6 89.7 58.96 59.43 56.76 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............+.- 93.8 95.0 95.8 56.66 57.43 54.00 
Opher leather products2.5 -seckakee = +> neers 80.9 79.8 78.5 63. 82 63.77 62.86 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 87.0 86.4 83.5 70.73 70.21 67.42 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.8 (O02 74.6 68.62 68.41 64.02 
Woollen 2oods: <.\.isuceee es tee obs he eon 67.0 66.3 62.8 64.75 64.29 63.00 
pyntheticntextulessandssillcs, ss cmcee cnc ce ae 99.4 99.0 93.5 77.46 76.50 73.94 
Clothing (textile and fun) 2h. |: 02% aes = oe. aeegien 98.4 98.9 94.8 55.30 55.09 52.74 
Blens clothings... 20. cmt. vs te oral af fete 102.6 102.3 99.0 53.90 53.88 51.66 
Women’s clothing: dey. ee > 5. feie = oi seers 107.6 109.7 100.3 56.53 56. 86 53.40 
Knit 2000S! sete oh. See AE REE 3c SO eee 16.0 75.8 76.4 Dowad 54.48 54.69 
Wood productaza).../. acta... '-- fi.) «+5 ogee 114.2 116.2 109.9 75.43 75.78 73.30 
paw and planing mills. 360. .056.p seh be cu < fected 116.3 119.5 dS 77.29 77.18 74.99 
HM urni tures.) Fae sche a tae as SR REA toes ae 12550 124.9 120.7 73.87 75.03 72.33 
Other, wood productsi:o1m, .. 2588 heen ee. eee 82.0 82.3 81.4 66.72 67.58 64.49 
Paper productss.. cdc024+o3:- os 2:2 fae oom + fe geien 129.4 130.6 128.2 102.49 102.33 99.61 
Pulpland paper miillsie, a et wes selec ee ae ee 129.0 130.4 128.7 110.3 Jt hSo 107.85 
Other paper produttiga:2. 6.5. .05 .eGs comps te ah « 130.3 Siew 127.1 83.72 83.26 79.63 
Printing, publishing and allied industries:.......... 127.4 127.0 126.5 94.61 94.73 90.96 
Jronand steel products «sa: pom cee 1 115a7 116.1 112.4 98.53 98.90 96.35 
Agricultural implements... 4.06 eee. aee ae eee 69.6 65.2 62.0 100.97 101.03 93.80 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 150.7 150.9 159.2 101.96 102.16 98.80 
Hardware and tole paca. i. caching s+ Sade 117.9 116.8 111.4 85.96 86.58 84.68 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 108.5 108.8 110.8 88.02 87.84 84.18 
Iron castings....... lt Mee Cree eae 103.2 103.6 95.9 93.79 93.06 91.31 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ Iebag 135.6 13155 94.81 95.47 92.56 
Primary irenvand steel aes. cseck hee ok odie Tea 133.9 126.0 111.88 S225 113.02 
pheet inetal products le5...¢2-5.566% oho Es 118.9 121.1 119.6 94.89 95.08 92.61 
Wire and witeproduets ge ...652-6h5 5-2-0 ae She 119.8 119.3 UBS 98.28 99.35 95.74 
Transportation equipment..................0.e006- 121.0 118.4 113.4 104.06 102.11 98.52 
Aireralt and parte; socae ace wwf eee ose Se Sere 238.9 234.7 239.2 105.97 102.85 98.26 
Motor vebticles.: Sige gee: - 5: 6 far ao ee oe ee 135.4 131.0 116.8 IDA T(E W729 Tbe 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 138.5 133.5 120.9 99.85 99.55 96.63 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 57.5 56.5 55.7 89.64 89.70 84.46 
Shipburldims and repairing. ... 54440 -neeee see 142.9 143.7 146.5 93.62 93.43 91.32 
Non-ferrous metal products. .....:2.-0:0::5:0s0000. 128.2 129.4 123.0 98.49 98.05 96.03 
imi nT pPROGUCtSs wae See shinee eee: 145.1 148.5 144.1 95.77 94.26 93.22 
Brass and copper PLOGUCIS) <2<),07cuh moma ae ra 109.9 110.6 102.8 94.98 94.79 91.91 
Smelting andbrefining yee, Leiae a ae sees ee ais 137.7 139.0 132.3 108.00 107.87 105.20 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 157.0 156.9 153),2 92.91 92.75 90.58 
Heavy electrical machinery..................5-. 116.1 116.0 112.9 100.24 100.33 98.62 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 287.6 283.9 280.9 88.79 88.58 87.08 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-. 155.7 156.6 151.0 94.09 92.76 89.65 
Clayvaproductsia: 45 eran ent: Sere ee eee 90.3 91.6 95.8 82.36 82.67 79.47 
Glass and glass products......................00- 169.6 170.3 149.9 89.05 87.06 86. 87 
Products of petroleum and) coal.-2.2..0...25 «54.55% 137.2 139.6 138.2 130.17 128.45 121.49 
Petroleum refining and products................. 138.9 141.6 140.2 131.57 129.63 122.61 
Chemical products........... Pera cet Shticegoes Sisk 136.5 136.7 isles 102.86 102.37 99.57 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 126.5 126.1 12331 91.07 91.07 87.88 
Acids, alkalis and @alts siccsceas x oasieswintee ds xd Ass 155.6 157.8 143.9 116.79 114.03 113.53 
Otherehemical products. <5;..0 ane. dex sees os 134.3 134.3 130.5 101.72 101.67 98.83 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 161.8 159.6 154.1 75.99 75.60 72.85 
Construction............ ey ee oe 138.5 143.2 137.6 94.12 94.48 88.21 
Building and general engineering................... 138.7 141.4 134.5 101.24 101.54 95.43 
Highways, bridges and streets..................-. 138.3 146.2 142.5 82.42 83.25 76.99 
Electric and motor transportation.................. 148.6 148.2 141.5 90.45 90.19 86.60 
Service. os2)s aa ee ae ee ee a Ce eee 171.3 175.2 157.7 59.43 58.87 57.92 
Hotels: and restaurants so... 1 wastes she asia 147.6 152.9 135.7 45.64 45.15 44.09 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................. 139.8 140.0 S257, 52.79 52.76 50. (fe: 
Industrial composite)... 20 eee eee eae. 129.3 139.3 125.4 84.67 84.22 81.63 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
October | September] October | October | September | October — 

1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

$ $ $ 
Neritoundlandee wea ac sckeck wai cpceules we 39.3 39.8 38.1 1,72 1.70 1.69 
RIOis iS COLLAGS. c, bin Rts te cethie e's at aeise> ao 41.1 40.9 40.9 1.69 1.67 1.64 
Dwr B DUNS WACK: cc amais tf sfe.00'0 Giclees 0.06 41.2 40.6 41.0 1.64 1.62 1.60 
QUE HEC H MNse es «od aele oe bit Sie slasiale nbvieres 42.3 42.4 42.3 1.77 1.76 1.70 
(Ov Aico p Geto Octo mane IGeRne EO Onioe 41.5 41.5 41.5 2.06 2.04 1.99 
AVEATIILO Dem R ra ance ease cae foe rs lei Wiel he ara) 40.7 40.6 40.2 1.80 1.80 1.76 
BSA CUE W Alley eiea tte ste oles nye atetoels icles 39.1 38.7 38.9 2.02 2.02 1.98 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 40.5 39.4 40.0 2.02 2.01 1.99 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

PT COL Ys) Ree acre he hate cre ocdavard c - 38.0 37.5 37.9 2.39 2.37 2.29 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS, 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


BY INDUSTRY 











Average Weekly 





Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 












































Hours Earnings Wages 

Industr —= = a 

f Oct: lsSept. | Octoa|= Oct. sleseptes| = Octss a Octmim epi O cir 

1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
Mining 5 2 235 eee 3. Se acs ee 42. 42.6 | 42.8 | 2.24) 2.24 | 2.18 | 95.51 | 95.45 | 92.18 
Metal minting. SA ts cio teclct ee Shee eh eaters Geer 42.5 42.3 ADne Zed 2500) |) 2220) | 98.10 1 Gone 95.31 
Golde. es ee WSR | wae 43.7 1.82 1,82 1.77 | 79.54 | 78.26 77.24 
Other metalic: mcr ce pan Min ame Meee 42.1 42.0 | 41.7 Zao 20 2.45 |105.39 |105.44 | 102.05 
J ENUS) Epa tere jeter PIA, Sere RIN SISO UN cree cis 41.7 42.5 Ale | 2.12 Delt 2.09 | 88.42 | 89.40 | 87.17 
Coal Rea ce oe Se a 42.9 | 44.3 42.9 1.90 1.87 1.84 | 81.25 | 82.65 79.15 
Oilfandineturaltoas se eee fee aes 39.6 aot |) ORG 2.54 2.54 2.52 |100.54 |100. 29 99.75 
INGnemietal eae seer be eee eee 43.9 43.9 43.2) | 2.06 | 2.05 1.97 | 90.39 | 89.84 85.00 
Manutacturineves ora ee 41.3 | 41.38 | 41.3 | 1.96 | 1.94 | 1.89 | 80.93 | 80.29 | 77.96 
Durable soodsuee cae tok c kh ete ve Pe eae A Oi meecle Sieh) meeacli ia mele ilies 2.12 1) 2305, | 88.398 I8sord 85.95 
Nion-durablecoodsen. 1404504. eee eee ee 40.9 40.8 | 40.8 1.79 1.78 1.73 | 73.24 | 72.44 70.50 
iHgodrand bevierares tp. .see ae was ee 1 eee 40.6 | 40.2] 40.3 1.68 1.64 1.61 | 68.19 | 65.72 65.04 
Neate pCOc CUS ae set eer tte ane eee 41.3 | 40.7 41.1 1.99 1.98 1.92 | 82.07 | 80.43 | 79.18 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 40.8] 41.1 39.2 1.28 | 1.24 1.23 | 52.24 | 51.12 | 48.17 
Graingmallbprociuctsmeetee itt sets eee, 43.0 | 42.3 41.3 ou 1.90 1.83 | 82.18 | 80.26 75.60 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 40.8 | 40.8} 41.0 1.64 1.64 1.54 | 66.78 | 67.06 | 63.34 
Distulledeltcuors meee te eee ce nee 41.7 | 40.3 ADC | Bole ee 23 2.18 | 98.24 | 89.79 | 92.85 
Malt lronorseetemedee ices Serene rece ene Se lacy Hee AORN Motch acl 2.46 | 2.38.) 97223 1 9Sh2T er O2809 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-. hath 37.8 40.2 228 2.18 ZAOO) | B2e21 We o2alo: 80.28 
Ribber productse anne iste ete ee me eee 42.4 a22 | 43.3 2.01 2.05 1.96 | 85.18 | 86.54 85.16 
Leather nroducts ientetatrtacn inne eee eine 40.4 41.0 40.5 ay 1.34 1.30 | 54.25 | 54.87 52.53 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.0 40.9 39.8 1.30 1.29 1.25 | 51.94 | 53.01 49.61 
Otherleather products... ee eee 41.3 41.3 42.3 1.43 1.48 1.40 | 59.21 | 59.01 59.06 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 43.3 43.1 42.9 1.49 1.48 1.43 | 64.55 | 64.00 61.31 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 42.8 42.7 41.2 ieey Te52 1.46 | 65.06 | 64.79 60.30 
Wioollémaoodsii Sire ee, ee. ee ie Ho ee) I isha} 13s ey Sor ieOOa 2 Wl OSNid 57.53 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............0. 44.0 | 43.7 44,2 1.60 1.59 1.52 970.42 1 69.30 67.21 
Clothing litextilletandahun) sneer seers 39.2) 39.1 39.2 1.29 1.29 1.22 | 50.49 | 50.27 47.89 
Mienisiclotlinomee sre pia eee eye eae 38.0 | LoSeo | Osas 1.28 1.28 1.22 | 49.69 | 49.81 47,43 
\WiVorl eau ooulaunee ccs naodoms one beeaenosc Dae Slee Wt Olek 1.39 1.39 W230 Ol 80 252509 48.07 
ESC ati HR OTOYG ts tsremv Siceters tuo Berrios Ce Pera Ura ne ttse 42,0 | 42-0) 4256 1.19 1.18 1.15 | 50.61 | 49.68 48. 89 
EW OOC DLOUUCKS Eee rar ete ae tit ener 41.6 | 41.9 41.7 Wolfe eae W674) 72203) i2vo8 69.67 
SE enol jal keyoulnied AINE) cos onnocccedasneuasme 40.5 40.6 40.5 1.84 1.84 1.78 | 74.63 | 74.72 72.24 
Eun ue ee oe en are. ees eA eee 43.8 | 44.7 44,2 1.58 1.58 152) 69220715 70200 67.28 
Other wood productsaeeet: a eens 43.2 43.5 | 42.7 1.44 1.43 1.39 | 62.06 | 62.47 59.39 
PapeDiprocucts sane mt etn rer er eee 41.9 42.0 | 41207 | 2.31 2.30 | 2.26 | 96.77 | 96.79 94.18 
JeAbiliroy ehaelorjoyere ANNE) 2s odor anbocoaceanana- 41.9 42.0 41.8 2.50 2.49 2.44 {104.43 |104.50 | 102.11 
Oiivier paper pRoauctameveen i a eet 41.9 42.0 41.6 1.83 1.82 175 | 76.99, 76.40 72.94 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.....| 38.9 39.0 38.9 2.41 2.42 2.d2 | 93.59 | 94.37 90.13 
Alnonandisteel products. eee eee ee 41.6 41.7 41.9 2.26 2,26 2.19 | 93.84 | 94.42 91.83 
Agricultural implements.............. SE Nee eo Gea 40.1 Hos! 2.80 2.39 2.20 | 98.95 | 93.46 82.28 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 43.3 43.0 Bae) 2.20 De Ze MODecOn i Gono 94,32 
Elan divare: anGsvOG Sateen ely t:.eeee are ee eee 42.5 42.6 43.6 1.88 1.89 1.82 | 79.96 | 80.31 79.13 
Heating and cooking app panes fA erie 42.2 42.1 42.1 1.94 1.93 V,87.) 81.75 | 81.29 78.76 
PON CAStInig Smee rma er ne een een yew 42.1 41.8 42.2 2.14) 2.13 | 2.08) 90.19 | 89.25 87.68 
NMaicinin ery linciite tric een nee see 42.0 42.4 42.7 2.18 2.13 2.05 | 89.58 | 90.3: 87.59 
Primanyvatronvan Gi sueelase.: - meee eett 40.2 40.4 41.2 2.68 | 2.70 | 2.64 |107.63 |109.03 | 108.73 
Sheet metal products....................-- A? 41.7 42.0 eG 2.17 | 2.07) 89.00 | 90.55 87.22 
Witrevane ovire prod uchsme lenses meet ieee 42.5 42.7 42.4 Zeal) 2.20 2.14 | 93.29 | 95.06 90.60 
“Transportation equipment................ | 42.1 41.9 41.7 2.34 2.01 2.24 | 98.29 | 96.95 93.38 
(AU CLAT USMC DATS mentee pee era ern eee | P4270 41.5 41.1 Yes} 2.25 4 2.16 | 97.68 | 93.22 88.81 
Motor vehicles... numa tobe a nee shee ter 43.6 | 48.5 | 44.2 2.62 2.06. | 22491435) [it 42 TORT 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories........ 42.2 42.4 42.3 2.203 2.24 2.16 | 94.17 | 95.11 | 91.44 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40.2 40.2 39.2 2.18 2.19 2.10 | 87.85 | 88.05 82.43 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 40.7 41.1 41.0 DO 2.25 PAPA Opa aciay eG pr sy 90. 40 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. 41.2 Ati Al. 4 De2e Ph Pees 2.16 | 92.10 | 91.51 89.49 
Milihanwiauaer AO WOES... 5 oon anoonecbeacnnas ac 42.5 41.8 42.7 2.00 2.01 ISG | ea aiw | teh Oi 82.49 
Brags andicoppen products. . semester ee 42.3 42.3 41.8 2.14 2, 2 2.07 | 90.41 | 89.75 86.46 
Sumnvelinunee AMO axes ChADUN, » ac wecaocniaoacauac: 40.4 40.4 40.5 2.50 2.50 2.43 |101.23 |101.01 98.37 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41.2 41.4 41.5 1.97 1.97 1.91 | 81.11 | 81.40 79.31 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment| 41.2 41.4 42.1 2) De Bee 2.14 | 91.42 | 91.98 90.09 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.5 40.9 A 1.76 1 ifn AS AW La PRN Ale 740) 70.35 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

BN CCS Peer es ed rae, Seen me eke 41.2 41.2 | 40.2 FAB) Vi Bs (Oy 1.95 | 83.19 | 83.06 78.57 
Wiretandscablern teem erty ce ee eee 42.8 43.4 43.0 | 2.19 2,221) 2eke | 98.60) eoGs2or dona) 
Miscellaneous electrical products. .......... 41.2 41.2 41.4 1.88 1.87 TSE Wd 32) We Ooo 14.97 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 44.4 43.9 43. 2.01 1.99 1.93 | 89.12 | 87.50 84. 47 
Glaysproducist mat a eer are kere ey eee 43.2 42.9 42.9 1.79 1.80 Ue Anepa lel ton eae 73.89 
Glass and glass products................... 41.0 | 40.3 41.1 2HO0O | 2 O02 1.95 | 83.87 | 81.64 80.16 

Products of petroleum and coal............... Aa iiel — Cillistowe || | aelilety || Matty |e esa Ast 2°66 /119..3% 1116.16) 110: 04 

@hennical products ss ween ee een 41.3 LOW ASL 2.20 - 2.19 2.11 | 90.91 | 89.96 87.07 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.8 | 39.9 40.2 1.72 ig! 1.65 | 68.33 | 68.43 66.49 
ANonGls), cull ellis; emo lVSENIS 4s os pe ao on oes anne 41.6 | 40.7 ADI I Pete || Mabe 2.44 |106.36 102.87 | 101.63 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 41.9 41.8 42.1 1.58 1.58 1.52 | 66.25 | 65.98 63.87 
Professional and scientific. equipment....... 41.8 40.9 40.7 1.98 1.96 ate WP vaayiey (pel). oy 76.21 

Constructiongy. ove eee 42.6 | 43.1 | 41.7 | 2.16 | 2.16 | 2.07 | 92.18 | 92.90 | 86.11 
Building and general engineering............. 41.9 42.3 41.4 2.36 2.36 2.25 | 98.90 | 99.73 93.23 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 43.9 44.5 42.3 1.80 1.80 1.73 | 79.16 | 80.08 73.04 

Electric and motor transportation........... 44.8 | 44.7 43.9 | 2.04 | 2.03 | 1.98 | 91.53 | 90.70 | 86.90 

SeLvices ere eee ae ete ee rege Tee ee ee 3.0 | 37.5 | 37.9 | 1.17 | 1.16 | 1.12 | 44.08 | 43.56 | 42.37 
Hotelsiandiestaurants eee eee meen ee Sia) | aif 37.6 1.14 sts} 1.08 | 42.56 | 41.96 40.53 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.5 40.5 40.3 1.10 1.09 1.06 | 44.49 | 44.20 42.7 





*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 








Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per Week Earnings Wages -—- 
Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

LOTMA VEACVETA CE OOS Eee yO AM eae ce bonsisie equ cs. ote 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Wiontihy mverige 1950... 1 ees hs pte ts 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

MentublliyeAyverivel 960.48)... eee akon see hanes 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MOnuOyeAcverteonOOlee ra ee Ore rer a 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 

WiGibl ye VeraAgenlOG0" asta spc Hoos mat semi oe 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

Last Pay Period in: 

HOHZ = OCCODETEC ENA w a kta eee kn Ee cnet 41.3 1.89 77.96 186.8 141.6 
INO VEDIOET Meee ido nee token ee OER ee cr) 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 
IDECemIbertteee (2 RAR NE eke Blo 1.94 G2aae: ivoro USN 55} 

{USES <a Sy SURE ta diet dN Rect tea aoe en coc oe 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 
IG OIAUESIERR 5 ak mike ona 2 RE SER oe ie 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 
WANG eee Gee ee ee ee, eee | 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 
ADL en eee eee Oe Re et 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
Mave ean: (oto eeeieee 0, eee 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
neo ee eee Ce Peet eee ee oe! 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
VULy oe wee. we ee Eee ne ee ee ES 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
PAUP USH OMNI cdc TE ee tt teen ok! 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
PCDUCLU Dern St. eee eee ms hop ene oe yp 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
WCTOMCIT MeN ae eee eet eee ce | 41.3 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 




















Note:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 


adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 
*Revised, 
+Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 91. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


eS ———ooeoe—eoeyeeSSsS$S eee 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 








Period 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 
nd of: 
ipyersrhoer Aho ea ne eon ae 8,643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158, 163 720, 420 
December 01959 Wik. cow asks eters sree 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522, 206 157,962 680, 168 
DMecem bereelOGOisj.te.o Hae euscectslar 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
Wecemberml Vole. acon. ckedeeass ott 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 136, 566 615,036 
December wl 9h2)2 0 eeeeeeeee oo eee 14, 281 13, 638 27,919 473,575 137,429 611,004 
January 13, 419 12,532 25,951 579,205 163, 880 743,085 
February 13, 412 13,930 27, 342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
March 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158, 307 743,196 
April 24,675 20, 458 45,133 502, 327 149 , 907 652,234 
May 22,865 21,723 44,588 341, 869 130,084 471,953 
June 23,271 21,726 44,997 261, 541 127,631 389,172 
July 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363, 385 
August 25,610 23,933 49 543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
Septem berg 9Gsaecee i) sper neces 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99, 162 286,955 
October 1 AY Ge ee Be con iran cheer ec 24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106, 320 326, 286 
Novembers 19630) js. eerste 30,090 IN HET 52, 827 285, 688 117, 689 403,377 
December 1963 Gis. ces eee ee 18,913 15,351 34, 264 432,390 131,532 563, 922 


Neen eee ee eee eee ee eee EEE EEE ERIE 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1959-1962 AND DURING 
MONTH, NOVEMBER 1962-NOVEMBER 1963 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


a, ——————————————— 
Se eeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeheaBaooaaeeoaoooaoooooooeeeeeeeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaSSaSa aaa aa ee 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 
Male Female Male F emale Male Female 
1959=—Vear auc. fewer nae 2,753,997 1,037, 536 753, 904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
1960 Year sc eiaciere ccrevaiate & 3,046, 572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
VOC N Veer cravat ciereicreaicineks 3, 125,195 1,106, 790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
106 2=—Veara sts ccc avila 3, 177, 423 Vay Aegis 1,010,365 544, 795 897, 285 438,471 
1962—November........... 321, 696 113,014 86, 859 43,840 74,957 33,481 
1962—December............ 338, 121 94, 533 58,253 40, 470 57,541 39,613 
1963—January.............. 331,104 111, 102 56, 086 35,963 46, 669 28,117 
HG DTUATY: settee eres 211, 442 75,078 47,295 31, 852 39,378 235,790: 
Matehi,2 noes oe cates 209, 852 74, 346 54, 427 35,090 42,942 24,990 
Aprile cteceeeeraecreee 210,392 81,258 77,524 39,149 58,986 26,378 
MVE Pio cresichastes none 215, 307 90, 6438 100, 832 45,049 88,778 32,272 
A ATi Beers Conese een eee eae 210,727 96, 469 77, 847 43,687 67, 482 34,041 
OTA RRs Hees beens 6 235, 602 110, 746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
SANTIS TIS b cect > Gueustexeres theless 198, 464 94,109 87, 258 54,999 70, 874 41,013 
September........... 208,088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38, 693 
October... cc. cence R240, 358 R99, 236 92,448 44,154 Thy a's) 30, 894 
November). ........ 279,655 102, 499 90,258 39,410 73,086 27,230 





(.)Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING NOVEMBER 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ee 
TTT oo ooo — OO 





Chaise 
Industry Grou rom 
y P Male Female Total Naseuiher 
1962 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................c..ecesece 2,073 298 2,001 —4,068 
NN OS UD Y praeeer rte e ciecis ciojeletesn aye crore, sive eeniana eel eerayesk cvenTote re erase ota 2,920 23 2,943 — 62 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................... 563 55 618 — 140 
NECA SNM rere ite yeee cvereri cyamitcrceeteae coke coer ae ce Stone 320 14 334 — 36 
JUV EN SY: ese ag Spee ENROL GP ICRCUISSS EUS aeRO 144 20 164 — 3i 
None Mie teleMi min oie 820s sepsis sels s hate cok. eee ess be aats 21 1 22 — 62 
DWuarmving de lax and SANGLI, 40.4 teereau a datedeincs s 2 cece: a2 1 ae} —- 13 
TEMS STOOPS (os aohanc Ra PRa Re ao ARE | Se ee ee 46 19 65 + 2 
VU ERUUE RC LUIELTI eee eee re te ect ee hers Cases ake ato rakes 11,948 6,254 18 ,202 —2,518 
HOGUSAN COE MeLae CS: Mien eartdtet carve chic avers tac cnc 1,247 1,019 2,266 — 502 
Mo WACCOAN Galo DACCO LE TOUUCLSa Wesco acces sence ane ssccone. 9 30 39 — 264 
UD DCUR ENO GCU CTA ye eer cere ane eee thee cae 119 95 214 + 59 
Heavier erocuctsic. acc. oes ocx rere City oide aethist.o ne apeuge sie Ss Sakon. « 195 300 495 — 149 
Mextie Produces (excepticlothing)....ss05cnss.ck esses c ees. 450 314 764 — 70 
louie Cbextle ane LUT) Shere cee recdee a  a owns meereseene. 397 1,555 1,952 — 243 
Woods oduclonm emai hl. rete water aot ele nee deecuinees 1,621 201 1, 822 4 
Braet Pe POAUCLR 2: oo ca bie serrsge ye 05> «cn “files Boy AME beside © age as Calne 757 329 1,086 + 78 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 442 484 926 — 229 
LEONEAN vee TOCUGES meee eracee mente ois ck one te ne 2,269 334 2,603 — 387 
PrANApPoOLrAtiOnees Wi pmentmaemraseciettines sce esse she aceon 2,103 239 2,342 — 208 
INGnEMerrousmietale Products meri sare teem ws sco ecidelcceme . 490 158 648 + 34 
Electrical. Apparatus and Supplies. .32.0.4......5..55..c%. ce. 481 406 887 — 291 
Non=Metallite Mineral Produetsacs-.-eetoe se oe chien esses... 447 59 506 — 90 
IBroductsiol berroleummangd.Codlatecnmeate: 0. eee oa. enc; 30 9 39 _ 9 
(hemi caleerouuGis: egy sets re or Ca lee ne 364 232 596 + 20 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries....................... 527 490 1,017 — 263 
AE OTIS CPU CULO INS re tere ee orator bots ae e Ae tse es ees 10,291 153 10 ,444 —3 ,204 
(renovate On tAClOrs ns, ¢kvacreatitees salience eaten sees: 6, 831 81 6,912 —2, 432 
Snecialeirade@ontractOrs; ei en eetens s een. oe 3, 460 72 a) BY — 772 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................. 6,559 270 6,829 —3,511 
PET Snsnonpenlon tem cone Maciek en saat ere ih teeta chee 6,029 134 6,163 —3,324 
SS UOLAL CMe ero Mrertor sn eEcne ieee oi niece hss te enka he Wyss ee on 453 29 482 — 179 
(Claire iol ay kants sa eben tease oe ee ee eee 77 107 184 = 8 
EnblicihWthity:, Operations. oo. ince ceca cc scenes tat onedswnce ce 197 43 240 — 48 
ACN ee een eis Bate ho coe be db aet nn 8,281 6,071 14,352 — 949 
IWikro lesalleteesey tin cay eae ae crn ee ck ee aah 3,044 1,039 4,083 — 104 
FEU Cel eee eh AS SU Von A EN hs ONL Ce iain, Gandelals sveudaveie teen 5, 237 5,032 10, 269 — 845 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................... 427 779 1,206 — 118 
CE VICCMMPCPIN Tee rire tal ots tats SaaS Salons Otis sb ucn De ewdiwanee. 29 ,827 13 ,284 43 111 +6 ,496 
Gomimunitty Or LUblIG SCLVICEL sa. a.o5 ee cca cscs cease ceiececee 628 1,181 1, 809 — 261 
Governun cnt SCEVACe sata Aen ei reine ore wmeiemek cures eteete 24, 287 2,593 26, 880 +9, 366 
OCCA TIONG SCLVLCE Ne nt Ant Tee ines char Coser Gears, Stave bopinis s/dvalaeescs 317 147 464 — 47 
PS USINESS SOLVACE para oel ate aes cere cists oot s esis diel homie cds eee 1,159 639 1,798 — 409 
IPErSONaL SCL VACO sae e Me tere wos Fine Sn passe sehen esibicled sie ec 3,436 8,724 12,160 —2,153 
GRAN DELOTA Dies ace oer ee «ei slsaietes he cc one et 73 ,086 27 5230 100 ,316 —8 122 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-1 REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND 
BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 29, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 





























Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group a 
Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers..........---..+sssssee secrete reese 7,960 1,927 9, 887 
Glanicalaworicersses rien coe aerate EST oc ere eer ea ore toe tenener a 17,193 42,214 59, 407 
STARCH AN fahgl CNSIn Ie 6 SO eee ein lana eal + 6 sclaomamn cic acitloe-clih dininipipio dewic 7,558 12,933 20, 491 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers........--.-.-.-++++eseeeeeeeeees 31,722 24,444 56, 166 
Stara TERR Gere in cree BOL Aen renieeiiens’s eracvn caste Sicicsib Apes eiein ba Son ic 1, 487 16 1,503 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).......-...0- 2: seeer eee e eres 6,591 330 6,921 
Sialled and Semi-Sikilled’ Workers. .., 2scc 2s oe =e eee ee se 115,601 14,719 130,320 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).................2..2..005- 1,466 394 1,860 
Mextilesmelacnine . \CLCs merci: ccc ne pare hee cine owe oii a eee r Iria noe Peay 8,927 11,484 

|G iehaall ayes Paavel Ihuvaal orsrpy eyoVoublOnch ay 5.7555 a4 Goddamn dademeoocy Soros Bae 9,498 135 9,633 
iPhiho, opiasie (Chavelly jyemIvAVON, Seeiyey cos ecu aman oon amGGo RD vo toloandS 1, 087 407 1,494 
Geanhernanc leathe4n procuctse. he eegoo amine sie tee ital ete eon en: 832 801 Wiboe 
Stonewe aye ance lASSipVOCUCUS ye et) acre r-et re eis let 0 Ae eins eile ehc 320 25 345 
Metalworlcim ce pees ae weamiinc cla aimee ace? elke ohore aoe re este cise t-rke Ch 11,258 762 12,020 

PLE CETIUCA leprae ats eer aes cts are ee tec SOD. AREAS Be 9 Pi Oe, Sen ee De Ng ts) 74 3,049 
Trans poLruaWOnueclipMLeM be eee = ei eee cic oie saat tai tains oa 378 20 398 
GAN rae deat OS oo kpeanie BGO Ong OmeRE ts oS ae cerodion Hig aator Sper Sn Semon ge: Vee a RI ise I 2 1,421 
GonSETUCHION ts (re ee ec Tere he, naa ee ae pote oe eeteeseebeusyepatene tcc Sod 4 31,741 
Transportation (except seamen). .) sia... 22s. dens ee eee ci nes wee aN ey, 88 21,805 
Gomuuniecations ence puplicnrtllth yews cee ome nes eetgere tee rele on te Wl ih 2 ee AS 5 SP - 554 

A Basis Vai naKel-GIETENANO Seah eee ac. ceo > Olathe GD He AOSHI 0 Ss siheiG Gece 4,807 1,426 (iy, as 
Otherstalledsand semicsikalled: vee. wae airs eee se nena rset ne rll 18,001 635 18, 636 
ELORGULCTIO NA The ee eo oa Acre rts oR emegn ey i Ge ee tee trae ern cnas wie Ps | 2,488 209 2,697 
(ROTA CE MGA ON Seto aa a one Saran NEN 46 loc ateuh Come aay ain aoe 5,305 12 Lays alli 
Uinslaill ead Wrorlcensa ect e ate care te carer eR fer cs tet «ob sf son eho ons MiG aenci ea « ai suels ® 97,576 21,106 118, 682 
[GyoromenaGbE NOOK CON. o, oo ci rka anatase co oS oueGtn don 6 o3,.n.n0 UOMO De mee ah BE 5, 826 9,363 
(Djbionlelere Hyavel, Ionoa ores jeptovohi (uti, pana Aamo ee ours Oode aodumcdnino cade cade 9, 866 309 10,175 
Metal worlainio te. > soe: aie opie oie oes oleae eye stents, ieee 4,353 449 4,802 
(Ons tEWetLOnme ee. eer tere. Aa ee RED a totic meneh. Cie theatre AG BOS. Ol testator he eee 49 888 
Mthermunslan led avon keraee ieee a ae eeiae he sire eae ice re | 29 932 14,522 44 454 
Grand total thc ocean kaos Meee eee | 285,688 117,689 403 377 
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| le D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


(Source: 


Office 





Newfoundland................... 
(Moidateye 185236): gn Seen eee eee 
ROT AUT CHMN ERNE ers cr hcs : <yasciessaaus/sieilss' oxo 
SU ES eee ee ree 


Prince Edward Island............ 
iTanlMOthevOWIl.. tec cee css suse s 
SHIMNMIETBEC OMe... decides oearecees- 


PNOVA US COULD wi. ca charset: sead a wirorae 
ATED OTE 3 ie SE Cee ae ee 
PIMC SO VC DOE a cin ari sttsccesitr ics 5 tr ateer dave 
Rinhtiiees [Sp eeae beeen ne nena 
TTRNWOIRNSEED, bas Sele Cee eee 
ESEM Vel Letters os dq a a nes.sti vases 
ID TaGGIA Oye | | Sees Oe eee 
Nica GIR ces gear een Bete 
Shonen os Se ee eee eee ee ee 
BANS Wi ces oesnoss reds. ores of Syn meayensi9) 


PUTT ekg WPM oh s.z elarey sysb oie: wi epsilon gicuest 


New Brunswick.................. 
PDUs Ue aos ane cotter oe 
(Wamppellltonia cade acs.cescees eo 
velima ie GO Wig. cri,s/- v2.4 eyes Rewoun 
MITEGOLieuOnena tical. fei cesses 
IMETIMOMPONEES SAS Cito seit slsicae senda wus 


INI OHER AO ys eee One ane a 
PSL OL Meee tater .n sie cic ciate 
St. Stephen..... oA Fe oe oe eee ee 


A 


SII: ok ae Oo a Re ee 


SWC koinp Wanye es save ovsie rs oostsus «1 
(CHRISTA OC. olercun aor OIE Oe RC REE 
CLOG A Re See eee ec ei cea 


Farnham De RS ae ee is ren eae 


WacevlesantiCwynn ce sen ace neces or: 
Tugs TY IG I GY: eS eis hee es Bere ee ae 


RN Sane se avsie nist nip screen j 


MMonitia aot h omokien.s ere Se eabeitnge 
longest Boe eo on Gees OOORE 


USSU ae eee 


Mivlererci OUP tase cece dts oe +! 
EEO LITA Vel oper Rept mpe gare arenes ne Pekar 
TRXGIORIAING Sk eran Pe ce rei aca 
Ste. Rosthe Gest \onts seer 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........... 
DS LOMPIRNOPESO.hanck slic «Nuk: elelacis.s 


ality. URE) oe Beet po ee ee oe 
DED UL OS amare terseto amines aac: 


Diewaniganayceete scree ae eo as alee 
DEL DLOOKE.jAceaiis seers aersts ce 











AT NOVEMBER 29, 


1963 











National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 



































Registrations Registrations 
(1) oe Office (1) Previous 
Year 
Nov. 29, os "30, Nov. 29, | Nov. 30 
1963 1962 1963 1962 | 
12 ,427 14,060 || Quebec—Concluded 
3,081 2,950 Sorel ee SPR Bos Bayes. cpscyesvsrnscienns 1,507 1,530 
1,323 1,528 A Wetionds MANES nibs onsion cowie « 1,401 lero 
8,023 9,582 MR ele ae CC OE CSS ee 3, 980 4,241 
3 al ORR seed. se kcatin : 1,322 1,402 
Cyn simattney {| MWelleyiddh soc 4c gerc ss 1,719 | 1,766 
740 056 ViOrIa WOE, far. . <<<. Sen: 1,706 1,983 
‘ Ville:St. Georgesi#-5s...2.0n.5n0: 2,468 1,641 
16,819 19 ,804 
664 So: ly CQINGATIOS. FAM coe wale g.cu-.do. oho. 121,438 141 ,479 
716 941 BATHPLIOL WO. Gham Re ded alc ees 228 255 
5, 448 5,718 IBATrie. 238. 006 AEs co as cas ae 1,021 1,134 
202 413 Bellev Fille Bt er ect ON OE ROOT Oe 1,352 1,291 
1,344 1,526 IBIRCE DRUG O fy. eek, aoc cc cies ae ee 716 781 
366 481 PSBAMIp COM: ANeh, seek acts. soe 1,022 933 
1,889 1,970 IE¥echann torgo by ly Sees Anh a ee 1, 486 2,066 
663 871 Brock vallew. Betws oes. «esas 432 470 
2 ake 3,523 CarletontPlace. 2455. c cones 305 198 
635 954 Chatham’ = Sas see. tee 1, 259 1,678 
tne 1,190 Cobourg: ect vane foe eee: 675 674 
1,168 1,434 Beer eee 2 AEE USO BS een Ooe 578 560 
SOAs wk OeRAanG COORDS eS SOE ON Pee walt 2,566 
eo no5 MEM aig | Tiblliot Lalo. € sod. sourenran sos 321 424 
Wy ont tHirieaae ce-ch a: marries ae nde 711 621 
1,276 1,453 } 
917 1394 Jort Frances 4 MOREE, Ane dn Eee carer 500 576 
1.974 1 642 Blort: Walliams ..cdacsnes aac hres 1,671 1,941 
: a Cal tee ee Rie icone ote nick 749 Na Wer 
22 307 Tee 
: Gananoguel 4). . o deae es a aacee sie 205 287 
3,693 5,109 ‘ . 
1.167 1 65: Goderich # .. ies cannes 337 439 
’ 7 53 re ln} 1.07 9 
2570 2' 945 FOCI EG Ph k o. ates ne a eas oe O71 1,272 
1 260 997 ciara] Gonmeny oor eer error 9,295 9,646 
344 483 PLAWIKESOUnye te sree erent. 562 655 
916 Kapuskasing’... aaonnryee aad -eoee 653 816 
774 1,212 
d UMS yee cae © ane ae 658 1,040 
128 ,401 139,181 UMN eShOn AEE ty cmictlant aie eee 1, 657 1,862 
1,572 1,872 Kirkland baker a86 ) soe) .canneee 599 820 
416 645 It Cheneras 4.nh.racciees seureen ee 1,285 1,805 
677 834 ean TONG. 4a koe oielysrs eee 783 927 
869 846 Tein lagi yom aa tee ween cases wists ester eae 448 489 
719 796 lirshowelltesmescsie + nae ere 189 229 
1,365 TALES On OM eh oe eer ree ane are 3,561 4,100 
1,076 1,343 one iBranclin cc. sere cclocbate sors 2,868 2,854 
1,664 Dean Midland Se ee ico eirescoes 568 786 
319 323 INSDANEC? atom ches inert nots 396 515 
1,036 1,026 INewsibiskeardis. ee eer ners 378 495 
1,613 1,804 INewmarkcetis- a cceciitiecrnere cana 843 997 
440 478 INaseana, Malls aes Serr cee eter 2,058 22295 
330 436 North Baiyiincaccmuncaes unite se 1,241 1,581 
667 893 Opkevillewe eer een anrr: 595 579 
1,558 1,949 Orilliah sso een ie tee one 696 786 
2,978 3, 454 Osita wah aa acess er aoe one 4,274 4,663 
2,634 3,029 Oita waiscnc:. ste nore at ae 5,596 7,001 
2,250 2,764 Owen SOunG mee eee eer 885 1,014 
593 855 Parry, SOUNC ie eee tee ere 307 500 
844 V12 Pem brakeyy.c ee eee 1,285 1,508 
609 1,004 PGrtlite Ss rae 8 coe yeeros Meter 393 434 
581 806 Reterborouglieeren errr oe 2,341 2,428 
2,997 1,945 Picton a. Ao ee eee LCE nee 300 322 
642 754 PRort-Arthurve se eee e ei eee 2,330 2,562 
483 550 iRorti@olbormesscetcest eras 856 1,156 
539 495 IPRESCOUGE ae oe cers cene hate ieee 454 486 
823 1,298 OY =y oon, dee great ao Ab Gow son cord ace 359 396 
602 738 Ste Catharines: tcc accents. 2,965 3,276 
227 1,196 Sie davovactsts nig dociboaanaAG nner 563 1,146 
47,273 51,427 Sarnia seer coco ok entice reek 1,730 2,261 
941 1,070 Saultastes Marlene ee acre 1,840 2,986 
489 842 Simi cee antes pnt aka seeaiete: 683 967 
10, 692 9,743 Svoonda Paley eos bangs adoaooec 425 463 
1, 846 2,269 Stratiordee ssn eee 326 697 
2,831 2,719 Siavogzereyn) Jae ag ooddeococobas 746 818 
809 1,101 Sudbury eee oer ee 3, 859 4,779 
2,023 2,549 El Sonburg \certesees sce 351 598 
433 597 WCATIAINAINS ey opsierias erseerea = 1,365 1520 
730 802 EM GNONULO Ae deen en eee ecto sake 29, 298 32,300 
1,748 2,004 TE TEN TOW fed one ee era aia oeraictereireat es 623 626 
1,338 iL, aio! IWallcontonwemerars arith tetra tors 491 425 
1,657 1,850 Wallaceburg eases sche ccsss st: 504 485 
1,491 1,380 Welland Sara echine cnccoc seer 1,630 1.757, 
1,378 1,625 Westone comic mneicrnciactracsatces 2,453 2,10 
3,024 3,590 Wind SOrescractoiiecre nee eeteetoeserer 5,329 7,619 
3,472 3,966 WioOdstocks qe cincisein sie neers isons 584 572 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT NOVEMBER 29, 1963—Concluded 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


0 00—080—050808080gOoeeeEeeeee 











Registrations Registrations 
Office Q) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
Nov. 29, | Nov. 30, Nov. 29, | Nov. 30, 
1963 1962 1963 1962 
ManitoDacweensetce oe eentcr ees 17,640 22,377 || British Columbia.............-.-- 51,699 55,419 
Brancdonemettss cs sbierctaveee sears 1,512 1, 659 Chillitwaclesennc osterertreetarra ate 1,751 1,653 
IDE ebhenaao sacda acon Aanagce ate. 1,017 1,159 Gourtenaiyncchirets slr iricteysilerre 846 978 
i Miinie lon emerson Gcterince Gore 170 177 GiranbroOkie ccs cteetteretentoetreloerhe 645 862 
Portage la Prairie. .......2..+5-- 657 917 DMawsoni@reekenscctect clesieiiests sarane 1,178 1,173 
MDH Oe Ad aera asierelet terete icra « 318 419 JO histori 4 sy tooo doumoor scnmoase 620 845 
Wann peri tietesin octets eater et S 13, 966 18, 046 Kiam oops seni eee sacle eter: 1,203 1,249 
IKGlONVTIA as acest atetorierion eyrisinier 801 850 
Saskatchewanm.............----+:- 11,243 14,357 Gita ts tae | anes Soa ono 120 141 
TUStG VALE eck is caieicte Gs cles or 208 291 Mission @ tuyere erick strat 1,032 933 
Tiloydminsberet sete stern alte = ae 195 286 INIATIALINO Me nee cede cieeeurs 942 1,144 
DY Hover Te WU dow bali Caen cy Ore reece 911 1,146 Nelson tee jecc Per meniiskescet 643 740 
North BavuletOrd tesa. tates +. 877 917 New Westmiunster:...........-.- Vedio 8,112 
IPrincevAlberticnte meee tetris isle as 1,600 2,437 IPEntiGtomciek con cake tetera ots sonehls 1,138 1,071 
ROSIN Mee eae tare acta hteteTesin as 2,786 3,225 Porte Dernier. terete tieet tate 698 716 
Saskatoon. es. sete. Teer ws 2,835 3, 420 Prince Georges c <a scsusienars! cree 2,161 2,632 
SS Wilt, OMEVOM beng seleielets! feel vlsloluietalats 431 629 Prince) Ruperts a. ete ieee sco 1,198 1, 432 
MMR ON. 5 Got cong Ooo On orem eee 252 314 EPrinGecOn yarn cc, victoersoieaists| tale che son seeremenee rears 381 
PY Or kk tonite ah ores i rete nl atataselete 1,148 1,692 Quesnells HR cae ttn setice es 668 866 
Trail; Toh ererciereie ote aiovale rata aiotors 601 696 
INI S it 6 ne nas tones Cor On ene Bee 26,271 27 697 ian COUMV.ERs ochre acetates at <ralerer = 22,216 23,416 
Blsirmiore sere. oleae ites neo 376 383 MICAS ESE AS Jo > Maho COM COneUraeLCe 1,183 ieoou 
Calgary Stee Sac oae en fee raesialetats 8,455 9,477 WVACCOLID Miroir: cai reres Sear 3,845 3,642 
rimilre ler see eres tele stetnietel te olata oat 372 370 Whitehors@sc..:<.. oes bls se eeise 437 530 
ATH ONPOMS. wreacic. cer etiere ete elelale a008s 11,816 11,897 
1Dbs Kis\iteers dou aROUR SoODmOO nao ee 295 AAG NN Canadas toch sires cto: see ete ar 403,377 | 456,756 
Grand etPratricescderiden ciicw sist etaite 865 747 
Leth brid gece scr apie eel etetenctols atel 1,922 2,210 Mia les Sepereiteccterss fatertreterets arorchare tne 285,688 | 328,801 
Medicine Elatoss-cnicitrtslteli herent. 1,019 1,139 
AEG Deer eis cs ale ais ehetoneteleteterst 1,151 1,028 Memalesiaivss cre cisievsleteeals sis) aveusreie eves 117, 689 127,955 


(Preliminary subject to revision. 
()Includes 205 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 


; re feckies September 28, 1963 the area served by the Princeton local office is served by the Kamloops and Penticton 
ocal offices. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 86. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcr: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
ARSED TETIN OCI covers specter auspaysiseels /e! 6G oo yauadole siey=apeseih © Sleeps siszeie sie) sh0;0/% 4,028,000 3, 841, 700 186, 300 
INTE Gee 3 Sy SoReioo ORES Seeodoee Gotee (an boo Dulae Pears OOD See: 4,125,000 3,932, 500 192,500 
Jittiitins awe as dosdaooe Gee Pe une noo noo top aco U aoe One AgeD aoe ar 4,078,000 3, 859,000 219,000 
AIATTI CMM eRe teee enh Ect Sey oul cease tects aarene TaaNN ausuets sinters Saiwnicey als dhals-< 4,068,000 3,847,700 220,300 
IM Ea, cae a Gaited do SRGe SEND OIOSe obo 0 “Dems. colle 50 ae SUR mee cor 3,996,000 3,725, 100 270,900 
idjeelll, .o4 se Sega dlode Ane BO 6 4ameerun AO Mane o IeOU Roem game 4,173,000 3,607,100 565, 900 
iWEE Set alsee 3.4 ORE SM SHO ORR.6 oC coe Gets GRRSTO aS O OaInI OC Eee oc ete een 4,242,000 3,556, 700 685, 300 
DLS SANNA fee oe anes Hemoes SObIGoocmnGUSr 0 cons “GopReocoroome dar 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 
GRIN, ) Dw Wariodes Bue eae Snidoioag co colicin oo so cada nm cane 4,259,000 3,555, 900 703, 100 
GRD ma DYEETANL YS her Te Seas oon PtP OIE Se cists DOI REISE SIO A'e Acer rene ee 4,223,000 3,631,000 592,000 
NWT DORM oa titties soe saichcrs ernie sraeretaxclls ietatonins's ovsis ci shoo 4,110,000 3,735, 800 374, 200 
(OVE OLDS Ooh ae aes seccciG bacco 0 Gadi Oeso bI OPCS Macaca cicae Chg CRTC SORTA ices 4,009,000 3,764, 900 244,100 
SiORCT MODs sho aS ack hor paehdran abeommcrocaccnn Boos Gn ric Hee 3,998,000 3, 800, 200 197, 800 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
OCTOBER 31, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex 1 io On a rs ea 2 AR CTR CE tt Se hee ee mae 
be ee 1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or September | October 
more* 30, 1963 31, 1962 
W@anscamiecce sch ste cnneiet 218, 866 112,809 57,756 29,394 18,907 186,261 244,140 
Mal tater. cio cc deuce notre 143, 553 81,164 34, 972 16, 100 10317 117,024 165, 316 
Mera l6 herent ictericiete = 75,313 31,645 22,784 13,294 7,590 69, 237 78, 824 
INewioundlands .. ses eer - 5, 809 3,064 1,491 798 456 4,053 6,063 
IM GIO ets Or ettancleis diem sities s 4,803 2,674 1,228 592 309 3,085 5, 232 
1 Ty) 0 62) (eae A Bee 1,006 390 263 206 147 968 831 
Prince Edward Island...... 774 341 223 121 89 703 880 
Malev sc eis. are ones 487 263 90 69 65 413 593 
Memisle cco; ae oe ota 2 287 78 133 52 24 290 287 
NOVA SCOURa.. ceereeceese « 9,662 4,224 2,791 1,647 1,000 8,466 12,526 
Malenicmadectxckien dares 7,045 3,338 1,902 1,113 692 5,997 9,812 
Memslezcn.ck octen en 2,617 886 889 534 308 2,469 2,714 
New Brunswick............ 8,768 4,357 2,328 1,323 760 7,495 10,242 
Male serie tcc xcnetes 6,244 Bi ePAl 1,547 953 523 5, 245 7,969 
Hemalevinr eck: ss oes 2,524 1,136 781 370 230 2,250 2,273 
Quebecnncceucer as tecneere vs 69,817 35,739 19,105 9,304 5,669 60,592 73,359 
Maley pounce set cence 47,685 26,548 12,525 5,194 3,418 40,366 51,038 
Memale sere ces cea 22,132 9,191 6,580 4,110 2,251 20, 226 22,321 
Ontario. successes ncits 69, 843 35,321 18,326 9,467 6,729 63,161 78,959 
Male astra ae sou 42,324 23 , 820 9,995 4,683 3,826 37, 260 49 , 967 
Hoemale.cs vc asuine ane 27,519 11,501 8,331 4,784 2,903 25,901 28,992 
Manitoba snssoon eee ee 7,928 4,197 1,775 1,128 828 6,592 11,314 
Male ai tenet eee ae 4,554 2,300 967 650 560 3,498 7,129 
KMemaletcccssteccnmens 3,374 1,820 - 808 478 268 3,094 4,185 
Saskatchewan............. 4,276 2,024 1,278 646 328 3, 450 5,941 
Mislemenase cece sce ce: 2,345 1,271 601 288 185 1,551 3,603 
Femalewn 4 tescceoe.. 1,931 753 677 358 143 1,899 2,338 
Albertasncc. tee eee 13,290 7,051 3,536 1,789 914 10,041 13,676 
Male <5 ies owen anes 8,891 5,347 2,059 903 582 6, 037 8, 804 
Femaler:. So scsyoaeees 4,399 1,704 1,477 886 332 4,004 4,872 
British Columbia.......... 28, 699 16, 491 6,903 3,171 2,134 21,708 31,180 
INEAIG Joie. ne cident es Se 19,175 12,305 4,058 1,655 1,157 13,572 21,169 
HeMales avons nein 9,524 4,186 2,845 1,516 977 8,136 10,011 


ee ee ee ee eee 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER. 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed at Local Offices | Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 





Province Total Entitled E aor d 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to eas 2 Pending 
oft Benefit a 

Benefit 
NEWIGUNCIANG seen sctis ct ctes sree eiee sos 3, 159 2,130 1,029 2,836 1, 853 983 1,144 
Prince Edward Island.................++. 387 268 119 308 215 93 161 
NT Cy anes OO GLO cle orate itor leant steven esd 9.3 oBican Wes 4,608 2,909 1,699 4,290 2,897 1,393 1,471 
INewaTUNSWICk=. stem chester 6 cats crs ce 4,435 2,880 1,555 3,947 2,695 1, 252 1,519 
@trebechees -f--crie tats - sts. said sere shige 39, 663 24, 584 15,079 36,923 25,972 10,951 13,536 
COUT), 2, 5.38 a eRe ae OOO Mee O Dee 41,544 26,096 15, 448 39,792 27, 466 12,326 13, 489 
MiRNTEODM er. c Seca este ec See ete lee Seles ont 4,531 3,053 1,478 4,052 2,528 1,524 1,376 
Saskatchewan yes 233 der. ass Paes +s dee 2, 261 1,673 588 1,999 1,183 816 765 
STL AME eis clPrine e exec ie ean sacele tele alee oo 7,895 5, 102 2,793 7,364 5,002 2,362 2,741 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)| 17,736 10,995 6,741 15, 864 10,744 5,120 5,319 
Total, Canada, October 1963......... 126,219 79,690 46,529 | 117,375 80,555 36, 820 41,521 
Total, Canada, September 1963....... 92, 892 57, 884 35,008 88,625 61,183 27,442 32,677 
Total, Canada, October 1962......... 150, 444 95,524 54,920 | 131,265 91,890 39,375 50, 067 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,035. 


+In addition, 35,012 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,089 were special requests not granted and 2,553 
appeals by claimants. There were 7,209 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, OCTOBER 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











ued eee of 
7 eeks enefit 
cite Paid* Paid 
NEW LOU CLLAN CL Oe Anse tee rte ra teeta ot ratte s eda ciniahe: cider t eel ete nia ove tctorehs oferalelstaiorstomt al oraimters:s 14,749 328,072 
WIT Cee Cy AL Cle LS aT Chava oie cre ee  evcls eye ote) Aueysyspouer <-> anova) ty dies o's’ 6 euartss oie Mereysvayers fantusystayats jer 2,483 48, 499 
INI rears SS ha Nett eee yon ee cass tartare cto cxcuase ovens) ores role, sie ieuatelCis: ela) di sie. ea suse aurioun or6 26, 405 562,310 
INO Oya ES TCULTLS CVA eee are ve Reena CreE Se oc tere eel chats tee evavactvere ole era tere atoritese: a: a:evbeoherians) asoh shorelines ferevare aiteveya fe 23,881 513, 468 
(ATE een, Wsats Gaels 6 DOO GEA TORO DI sop ono Soe Oot HO TOs OOS Suamer ears sae a ceeC ur crt 195, 242 4,641,072 
CONES Oy OAR ROR Seo ca Beste STS ta Eon Ree ir <a Oni Are iba SE i a 200, 192 4,727,434 
IAI CODA ee RISA ad eS ates ISEORRE csetet DOR Gd REe eelste bie, caheiooniee 21,298 483, 255 
SSS eT Cl Oy ATI rene ee Pare erste Sno aieoopetoin' silane lepasne bods eaepoisbovod Mv aunicnaie wpaye'eiersiars 11,628 254, 793 
PAIGE ree eT ere tice ite coer are elace watersn et ie alelerainie ersvele asus 31,711 774, 241 
British. Columbianeluding»yYukon) Lerritory).. 12 stccr.-)- « <1sle-faielleieaieteines +e ei sie 67, 430 1,656, 306 
Motals Ganga ROctobersl Oba aes actin Nec ier=.s aisicls'«ictorss. efx sie) sieve) lee clelwtercisyaleieis arial 595,019 13,989, 450 
Motalt CanadaySeptentoer 960: aee- aie sieterstelsoievete tate ete eolslele lv loreiete.e a e109) 10) pi=1001 532,124 12,527,626 
Totals Gann da tOctober sah 2.2. aatete sai o1c ela e/ere ets foletniste who's 0 latesarenoteieforcisie 0121s) s:0)> 672,646 15,753, 741 


em 


*‘‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note fo ’E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is 
made through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly 
to local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission in person or by mail. An ap- 
plication for employment is taken by the 
Employment Branch of the local office and, 
if a suitable vacancy exists, a referral is 
made. If suitable employment is not avail- 
able, a claim for benefit is taken by the 
Insurance Branch. 


If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an 
initial claim will be taken and entitlement 
computed, otherwise a renewal claim will 
be filed. Initial and renewal claims thus con- 
stitute an advance notice by a claimant that 
he wishes to draw benefit. In some cases 
where employment is found immediately, 
however, the claimant may not return to 
prove unemployment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employ- 
ment during a month. To the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has exhausted his benefit and seeks re-estab- 
lishment of further credits, the total 
would, however, constitute an overstatement 
of the volume of new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit’ include initial claims established on 
which no disqualification was imposed, and 
renewal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and, in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants cur- 
rently reporting to local offices are obtained 
from a count of individual unemployment 
registers in the current file at the month- 
end (Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which the record of current 
activity is maintained is placed in the cur- 
rent file and becomes dormant only after 
the scheduled reporting pattern has been 
broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new 
renewal claim and with initial claims, 
except those representing re-computation of 
additional credits. In these latter cases, the 
count is cumulated from the claim taken at 
the time the employment terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates 
to payments made during a month. In some 
cases, however, the compensated unemploy- 
ment would have occurred in a prior month. 
Data cover partial as well as complete weeks 
of unemployment. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on a count of persons 
either working in insured employment or 
on claim at June 1 each year. Monthly 
estimates are based on the June count of 
persons employed projected, by industry, 
using employment indexes from Employ- 
ment and Payrolls (Employment Section, 
Labour Division, D.B.S.). To these employ- 
ment data are added the number of claim- 
ants reported at month end, as described 
above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-i—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties 





























- ets h Recre- Te banes 
—— : P ranspor- an ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing tation Pesaonnt el eS 
Care Reading lasts 
OG ORT ae ccs ha cicare chen exe 127 a2 122.2 Toi 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
MOUS IMOCRINECH coc. cae scesme es 128.4 122.6 132.9 Hata het) 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
RO De NGAI fev usa craueiaioieveve aefonsand 129.2 124.0 BS) 24 112.5 140.6 Tia} 146.1 116.3 
HOG es VCAT os. sict Sicassdeoustadlsvevavetaieisle 130.7 126.2 134.8 WR ES 140.4 15858 elas 18 
1962—December.............. 131.9 12758 135% i 115.8 140.2 159.8 | 148.2 117.8 
BOGS ATI Y: 315, 215.0 cxsleuesesStesckoconshe 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 ssf ste) 
[MESIENA, 8 a5 eo aden Bone 13220 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
DEST Ch OWI em co ee oy 182.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
PAD acts ae ee We ook lsg2ee 128.9 136.0 eae) 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 
DVL sae, Se apni Ss succes soca 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 
AIRING Mey vee vo Pee sae hee 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 | 149.3 117.8 
CSUR ane Ger stale eer ar as © eon 132.5 135.9 15.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
PATIO US tate Mae weer te ek: 133.9 isan 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
HeptemMberaee oe os fend. 133.4 Ses) 136.5 MG 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
Octobers. 2 see ess ah 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
INGVeIMber.<ectiess ce sck 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
Mecember mee we cacc.ok 134.2 131.4 By AW) 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 











TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1963 





























(1949 =100) 
All Items Health | Recre- 
N N Hana | | us Cloth; Trans- and ation Pda 
was Sh cet Oetober | ee ousing | iotaing| portation|Personal| and au 
ber 3 ber Gace | Baadin Alcohol 
1962 1963 ss ane 
St. John’s, Nfld..} 118.1 120.3 120.8 alee ¥f 115.8 SD IPRS 160.3 153.5 LOLS 
alifax s.r uc0e.. 130.9 131.2 131.4 125.6 133.0 12855 VOTiee 166.1 166.9 124.3 
Daim belOmNne tan. «+. 131.4 133.0 1330 129.6 132), 1 124.3 142.4 187.2 153.4 124.5 
Montreal... .. 5.20. 132..0 133.4 133.9 136.5 135.2 111.4 159.8 LAA 145.1 127 
Opiawal ooh. .en se: o2na 134.7 134.5 130.2 136.7 125.1 155.4 L7OeL 143.2 123.8 
PROLOMCOMA NAc... ss 1332 135.0 IBY 128.5 140.0 123.6 1367 161.6 189.9 121.3 
Winnipeg........... 10m 130.6 ole 130.5 128.0 124.6 134.4 179.4 140.6 U2 One 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 128.0 128.6 128.7 127.4 126.5 129.4 ied 14720 148.4 119.4 
Edmonton-Calgary | 127.4 WHT WAFL 123.6 126.8 126.9 129.1 168.8 146.6 119.4 
Vancouver......... 130.6 131.8 131.8 129.7 134.6 1203 140.1 Tote 150.1 120.9 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 954, October 1963 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 
nnn eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 





perpen Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning Strikes and Workers 
pips ee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Fenn 
Working Time 
LOS ee eget eraebtere reds ste: spore atanens exe 251 259 111,475 2,816, 850 0.25 
TB OG cites Ceetie are aforerete eae taeuetaliereeteeenerete re 201 216 95, 120 2, 226, 890 0.19 
LOG acc een rte easccle arakeretehar stare sebocatemnetourers 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
LOGIE Bes eee ieee x Rete cals obointeerereinis 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.11 
TQG Te rater Ltda cic Ne nia ene te eae os meses els 290 ail 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
1962—Novemberso.4--c- ee eran see eke 29 47 9,525 75,270 0.06 
IB Y-7el sto 02) dae Or ocean a IROL 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 
P19G63=— January nce ner ee cee aie eeitniecrsts eitererecacs 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
Wabruary ota: iiacin scare nsieisiors oe 22 37 7,002 75, 280 0.07 
Marchi ones co rentoehon ate rey sock 18 32 5, 207 34, 080 0.03 
DAD TILS «Acsniveran iar areca eae eter ety sterstane 25 42 8,562 47,180 0.05 
1 BS anette GMA eenrte meee anor ar cid 5 OOIE 28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 
JUNG sos. Reis Bee erate ener e ae 40 63 7,302 78,400 0.07 
UO notarnccmctaadodeconCoOnBADesor def 61 17,101 181, 030 0.15 
PMID ave anne PR eee tie GEL ioc Summ Ce te 28 55 11,597 73,340 0.06 
Sentemibersas. cee ae eens 30 63 9,583 86, 320 0.08 
October aie oe ec ch a sees 49 81 24,861 138, 980 0.11 
INO vem beret. oer eee 12 44 6,193 51,020 0.05 
Os ea a ee ee ee 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1963, BY INDUSTRY 





(Preliminary) 
Strikes 
Industry and th se Man-Days 
Lockouts bear 
| BXe) «217 ciel apis Hee eo Ol |e Rereee Cott aera cena iia oe cn ak 
Minest.3 cehrcawee sued 3 204 2,150 
Manufacturing.......... 18 2,348 36, 730 
Construction............ 8 505 1,720 
Transpn. & utilities..... 3 2,505 2,530 
Abo lsm Oe aoe eae ones 9 337 4,030 
EU TTIATICO Mee eee era let een eee | eet ie ercio | carerertcbte te 
Service: 2.5 twee ee 3 294 3, 860 
Pupleradministrationser|lo mccain ince aera 
All industries....... 44 6, 193 51,020 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER 1963, BY JURISDICTION 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes , 
Jurisdiction and ee Man-Days 
Lockouts Laid 
Newfound land 2.1. coc toreillooestetecorcenereliartestereree reve et arerslceeeetean™ 
Prince Edward Island... 1 11 260 
Nova Scotiatc cc fe ere sestcrereiee | eeee ave oe ell eee 
New Brunswick........ 1 147 3,090 
Quebecue sao. ane ee 10 1,641 28, 370 
Ontarionr acca asepece 23 1,647 13,580 
Manito Dats cvccecs ces eters «later svete se ote terelll eutle aieret cecenes lloue atoretare tele 
Saskatchewan.......... 1 90 270 
Alber taeye see eee rer. 1 32 670 
British Columbia....... 5 121 2,270 
Federal). wascceeriee cee 2 2,504 2,510 
All jurisdictions... . 44 6,193 51,020 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
NOVEMBER 1963 


(Preliminary) 


SS a a a SSS Saree eer ee ee 
rennin enn 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MINES 

Metal 

Canadian Malartic Mines, 
Malartic, Que. 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Viau Limitée, 
Montreal, Que. 


Rubber 
Seiberling Rubber, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Knitting Mills 
Regent Knitting Mills 
St. Jéré6me, Que. 


Wood 
Bellerive Veneer & Plywoods, 
Mont-Laurier, Que. 


Paper 
Kimberly-Clark Canada, 
St-Hyacinthe, Que. 


Bathurst Containers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Crouse-Hinds, 
Toronto, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION 
Kitchener-Waterloo Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Assoc., 


Kitchener-Waterloo area, Ont. 


Standard Steel, 
Boston Creek, Ont. - 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, 
Various ports, B.C. 


TRADE 
Irving Refining, 
East Saint John, N.B. 


Service - 

Health and Welfare 
H6pital Ste. Justine, 
Montreal, Que. 


Union 


Steelworkers Loc. 4826 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CNTU 


Rubber Workers Loe. 118 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Workers’ Union 
Loc. 1475 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


CNTU 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers Loc. 933 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers Loc. 2-69 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. (Ind.) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
562 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers 


Loc. 786 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen (CLC) 


Oil Workers Loc. 9-691 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Employees’ Fed- 
eration (CNTU) 


Workers 
Involved 


110 


524 


411 


245 


215 


179 


251 


111 


100 


226 


2,500 


147 


(29) 


235 


Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 

Nov. mulated 

170 450 
11,000 | 24,100 
5,750 8,630 
5,150 | 32,610 
3,630 | 12,720 
3,760 5,550 
500 500 
1,440 1,440 
100 500 
450 450 
2,500 2,500 
3,090 | 4,880 
2,600 5,290 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


esses 


aoe 


- 13 | 
. 29 


. 26 
. 29 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~ Wage increase 12¢ an 
eee 3¢ July 20, 
1964. 


Wages~ 


Wages, welfare benefits~4¢ 
an hr. increase June 15, 1963, 
6¢ an hr. June 15, 1964; 2¢ an 
hr. to 8.U.B., life insurance 
and welfare plan. 


Wages, working conditions~ 


Wages, hours, working con- 
ditions~ 


Wages~ 


Dissatisfaction with incen- 
tive program introduced by 
company ~ Return of workers 
pending discussions with 
company. 


Wages in a first agreement ~ 
Return of workers. 


Non-union workers in other 
trades~Pickets withdrawn, 
work resumed. 


Payment for travelling time 
~ Return of workers pending 
negotiations. 


Delay in signing new agree- 
ment~Return of workers 
pending settlement. 


Wages~ 


Shortage of staff, increased 
work load, wages~Study of 
nursing standards by Pro- 
vincial Government Council. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1963 























(Preliminary) 
g 
we | 2 £6 
& “ee Ss 
a| & n§ 
cst -c!l mM 
= ) i= C0) 
Alo! #| ./sal = e 
Type of Accident » Tilo] EE] Slagle 3 
a aq = =| isc a > aa 
= s oct 3S oO ty © 53) er 
ear ap ap = =] o0D © oe i) 
2 & S op — uPA Be 2 o S = a = 
=| op = & 3 a) ac aa Le] | = 3 st a 
ial SP eae whorl Slee lnm | Bele ci | er ae 
@\Qlial Sel Slow Je a |e le) ee 
Striking against or stepping on objects..............-ee-feree[eee- cjosesell Micckoes| Pans ll Reade Sills tel We tes Irsrezart ie ah aaa | Ree Ieee 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, etC.........---+++++ sees: Elec easel eee eee 2 1 ADs aes veel, ces Neaeae: | eee 6 
(b) moving vehicles, ......-...-.cce eee e ce nimmnme reel srr afe see Entel be lceae Rt Ell es Sal esa at Se 1 9 
(G) other ObjeCtisa tess Ate so ee a eet sels eects tak iete Bh at 8 5 | 11 Ont eile 3 45 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc...... aby 4 1 4 6 if Gil) Me | ee Laie 48 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc...........---..++5:: 2 3 3 Gl LOM) 1s 2 4 ikea 67 
Falls and slips: 
(a) Onisarme Vev.Cl weeme ois eas enidelrisier cia aie = 2s olenes me) ee in cor lea Fey anes Do) ec Peelers Leer 1 5 
(b) to different levela.i. 2. . bac fees nok tee ee 1 2 4 3.) 04 jp 13 6 Diiieg..es| Pe ae zh 52 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions. ... 1 ees lied if 2 Tals 2M 13 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
RINT pee Sent aesottgg.c seco GN Aad ado AO nO aparns o ganar wag ell a cee ES RAH Tea eee i LP |. PRAIA Bee es te ee lan ee roe 8 
Wilecor Cc CULLeN Gos soe ears tots casas eatin oki Ca Wear, A lPethay Bae cya eed) 6 iL T ale Belo Tle aa 24 
(OSii ee airtel tee mc uihle U Okoe Cusb man atin Moreen be BAP ee Sl amare ie tee ea Gs ee des SA altel eee, 5 Vell Sten |e 
Miscellancoustaccidents, possess cetera ies ene eee a ey | eel ee ea eee 72 Se ee A eval i.e allo teo = eal oe 
TOU es BR CH lr Raveehe Te ele ndousieals or ovaneasto tae. 9 vols 26 | 20 8 | 30 | 42 | 58 | 39 | 12 |} 10 37 282* 











*Of this total, 174 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 108 were obtained from the other sources. The number of 
fatalities that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing 
in the May issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES, BY INDUSTRY AND PROVINCE, 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1963 





(Preliminary ) 
Lae We" Reed ine See ee es 
Yukon 
Industry Nfid.| P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| and_ | Total 
N.W.T. 
Agriculture. ..... 625 ensssenes ofp> doe [eset esaliasisia: Slane 16 at erate 3 3 ASS Re 26 
Logging. .... 0.2.6.2 cece eee cree fee eee el eee eee el iee nes 1 4 OMe) Fee IGT Aes assis Biv are 20 
Rishineland ubrappingwea, se tere aio des «les <mrete > 1 Do) cds cifle:ssenscctcut Rsv ba, Stee eMM eta ae 5B | TR: 8 
Mining ana? Quarrying ers se |= sire + +l ool nce 1 1 2 9 2 leegeric uf a 1 30 
NWR Titgbn a pane momma occ lao oe aoe oan og id aca 4 il 15 dee 3 12) ccecteerte 42 
Wonstructione ws cei ae aes 1) ee 1 2 6 26 3 3 4 TOE eee oe 58 
Transportation, Storage and 
Communication... se esee eee ILE Bee ees 5 1 4 14 1 2 1 107 | 4. Re 39 
Pir licaWitilatresecycctears « 0s steels ceeee ell ete lnreretel = 77 gl Wea nee 1 5 1 1 1 PON AS aries 12 
Trade An vayoscereleleloreta.ce:5 Pie cininnle o> op win | eieioe bole = | a aclaBle | o's acre 2 Die \iarncnrelie netosss 2 pW UliBasnSae A 10 
8 Si (Crea Reine | GI ess ac Uae (iar ee Se oar De) Wg (ie corset (Sere ea ee Ui egeer| Pee (ANE toot olloaadci 
ELViCaree ae, MR eee: SE tld Sa Settee 1 2 18 1 2 4 7 4 37 
WnclassrAec. RUM, Seen a so eere consi eater a ell ova: dce «self Secs eve wi] es cere iterated esa) [ke PRN UO ae «lim: gear | fone = CRONE arene 
TO taLB ee hie Soros te ster ses Pe hid hs a 10 15 28 | 114 10 9 23 66 5 282* 
a i a er a i he a ee SN SN eee ee ee ee 
*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Technical Note to ’’D’’ Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from operations of National Employ- 
ment Offices. These statistics, therefore, must 
be interpreted in the light of National Employ- 
ment Service policy, operations, and reporting 
methods. Within this context, these operational 
statistics can provide useful information on 
labour supply and demand, historically and 
at specific points in time, by occupations, 
industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicant’s highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the em- 
ployers’ orders; and (4) initiating clearance 
procedure to inform other National Employ- 
ment Offices when suitable applicants are not 
available locally to fill employers’ requirements. 
(There are numerous other related activities 
engaged in by National Employment Offices, 
but these are not the subject of the operational 
Statistics under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is 
the Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various salary 
evaluation systems. 

The two basic statistical reports of the 
National Employment Service reflect these 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies specifically 
exclude “deferred vacancies,” i.e., those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other local 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
in advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis 
for 14 days, these totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on. their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-5, it should be noted that the totals given 
for each office represent the whole area served 
by the office and not simply those in the city 
or town in which the office is located. 

The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements effected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, “registrations 
received” include the total number of 
registrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment” taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups, 

“Vacancies Notified” are the total number of 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. ‘Placements Effected”’ 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfer-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 

Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notifed and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Small Business Management Training 


Federal-provincial small business management training program, 
formerly under Department of Trade and Commerce, now part of 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch of Labour Department 


Courses conducted under the federal- 
provincial Small Business Management 
Training Program are having a beneficial 
effect on the operations of small businesses. 
This was illustrated at a conference last 
month in Ottawa of the administrators of 
Small Business Management Training from 
six provinces and one international trade 
association. 

The meeting was called by the federal 
Department of Labour, and _ included 
representatives from British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Nova Scotia. 

It was shown that, as a result of federally 
supported business courses in local com- 
munities, many owners and operators of 
small businesses are changing their methods 
of keeping records, handling accounts re- 


ceivable, keeping inventory, determining 
prices, interpreting financial statements, 
buying, budgeting, and conducting sales 


promotion and other business operations. 

The courses, prepared by the Department 
of Labour and written by authorities in 
each aspect of small business management, 
include: retailing, management accounting, 
and marketing for small manufacturers. The 
courses have been organized in some 30 
local communities by boards of trade, serv- 
ice clubs, businessmen’s and trade associa- 
tions, and have been attended by 1,000 
owners of small businesses. 

The program is administered provincially 
by Departments of Education, which 
arrange for instructors chosen from the 
ranks of business and professional men. 

The meeting was told that the business 
community is giving the program a great 
deal of support. The provincial admini- 
strators reported a heavy demand for 
courses throughout their respective prov- 
inces. A number of companies are stuying 
the program with a view to adapting it to 
the needs of their dealers, retail outlets and 
industrial salesmen. 

Speaking at the opening of the meeting, 
Dr. C. R. Ford, Director, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch, Department 
of Labour, stressed the necessity for man- 
agement training, stating that the courses 
specifically designed for Canadian small 
business can be of great assistance to con- 
tinuing economic growth in all parts of 
Canada. 
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Improved small business performance is 
a decided asset to the growth of Canada’s 
economy at the rate necessary to provide 
a satisfactory level of employment and 
standard of living, he said. 

Dr. Ford said that every survey and 
analysis of small business, both in North 
America and Europe, has established that 
managerial shortcomings outweigh all other 
reasons for small business failure and poor 
performance. He added that the conclusion 
must be drawn that management training 
will improve this situation. 

The Small Business Management Train- 
ing Program was formerly under the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Dur- 
ing December 1963, it was transferred to 
the Department of Labour, where it has 
become a division of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch. 

D.S. Conger, who was formerly chief of 
the Management Training Division in the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, where 
the Small Business Branch was first estab- 
lished in 1958, is in charge of the program. 


The program comes under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, and 
is eligible for financial support under Pro- 
gram 4 of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Agreement. The courses, which 
are given at the local community level, 
are sponsored by a local trade or business 
association, service club, board of education 
or other interested group. 

A local sponsoring committee works with 
a provincial superintendent to select the 
required courses and then assumes responsi- 
bility for conducting and administering the 
courses. The courses now available for 
sponsorship are: Accounting for Owners, 
Bookkeeping for Owners of Small Busi- 
nesses, Marketing for Manufacturers, and 
Retailing. 

Interested sponsoring groups may write to 
the Department of Education in the prov- 
inces of British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, to 
get in touch with the provincial adminstra- 
tor or superintendent of small business man- 
agement training. Further information is also 
available direct from the Small Business 
Management Training Division, Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 
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From the Labour Gazette, February 1914 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Fourth annual convention of British Columbia Federation of 
Labour adopts resolution condemning “grossly biased attitude” 


of two judges in trials 


A resolution condemning the “grossly 
biased attitude on the bench” of a county 
court judge of the County of New West- 
minster and a judge of the British Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, in the trials of miners 
from Vancouver Island, was passed by the 
fourth annual convention of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour, held in 
New Westminster on January 26 to 30, 
1914. 

The resolution referred to the judges’ 
“browbeating of the counsel for the defence, 
[and] the unwarranted denunciation of the 
witnesses for the defence as liars and per- 
jurers” during the trial. It provided for the 
setting up of a special committee “to confer 
with the solicitors for the defence with a 
view to preparing charges against one or 
both judges; and that the said charges be 
sent to the Hon. R. L. Borden, M.P., Prime 
Minister of Canada; Hon. C. J. Doherty, 
M.P., Minister of Justice; H. H. Stevens, 
M.P., and J. D. Taylor, M.P., with a request 
for the impeachment of the said judges.” 

The report of this convention in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE of February 1914 said 
that a large part of the President’s report 
was “devoted to a review of the coal miners’ 
strike on Vancouver Island and the efforts 
put forth on behalf of the miners in an 
endeavour to effect a settlement.” The 
President’s report severely criticized the 
provincial Government for sending militia 
and special constables into the strike district, 
and “the militia as an institution was con- 
demned,” the report said. 


“Disappointment was expressed at the 
lack of co-operation between officials of 
Vancouver Trades and Labour Council and 
Officials of the Federation in the protest 
entered by the latter body against the use 
of the militia in connection with the miners’ 
strike.” 

The report of the convention continued: 
“In submitting the question of a 48-hour 
strike as a protest of organized labour 
against the treatment accorded the striking 
miners on Vancouver Island, the executive 
committee put the question as follows: ‘If 
you are willing to lay down your tools and 
leave your employment for a period of 48 
hours in order to make the most emphatic 
protest possible against the actions of the 
Government, you will say Yes; if, however, 
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of striking Vancouver Island miners 


you approve of the use of the militia in an 
attempt to defeat the workers, you will 
say No.’ Of the 120 organizations asked to 
vote on this question, only 12 sent in 
returns, the votes cast being 670 in favour 
of strike and 270 against.” 
Among the other resolutions passed by 
the convention were some that: 
—Favoured the absolute exclusion of all 
Asiatics from Canada; endorsed the move- 
ment to obtain equal suffrage for women; 
favoured legislation to secure minimum 
wage boards and an eight-hour day for fe- 
male workers; declared that “neither the 
name nor the funds of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour shall be used to pro- 
mote the interests of any political party”; 
declared against military training in schools; 
—Favoured the shortening of hours of 
labour in mines to six hours per day, bank 
to bank, and to seven hours per day for 
all other classes of labour in British Colum- 
bia, with a minimum wage of $4 per day; 
favoured the abolition of private employ- 
ment agencies; favoured the payment of 
wages at least fortnightly and in cash; 
favoured the expiry of all trade agreements 
with employers on May 1; 
—Decided that no fraternal delegate 
would be sent to the next meeting of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
recommended that all affiliated unions 
should have a clause inserted in their con- 
stitutions prohibiting members from _ be- 
longing to any military organization; and 
favoured the expulsion of all Asiatics from 
the mines, and urged that further restrictions 
be placed on their employment. 


CPR Financial Statement 


The value of the assets of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, according to a special 
valuation just completed by officials of the 
company, was $846,000,000, this journal 
reported. These assets included “lands, mile- 
age, stations, rolling stocks, steamships and 
all property owned by the company.” 

The railway itself was valued at $452,- 
320,780, and the 70 vessels of its steamship 
fleet at $23,049,283. The company owned 
2,052 locomotives. 

The company’s total income for the year 
ended June 1, 1913 was $139,395,000, with 
operating expenses of $95,145,875. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Government Planning Labour Standards Legislation 


Revised labour standards for industries 
coming under federal jurisdiction were part 
of the new legislation involving his Depart- 
ment that the Government had in mind for 
1964, Hon. Allan MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, told the Windsor Chamber of Com- 
merce last month. 

There was already legislation providing 
for minimum standards regarding wages, 
hours, holidays and vacations in most 
provinces, but there was an important gap 
here to be filled, Mr. MacEachen said. 


Safety Legislation 


The Government was considering legisla- 
tion on occupational safety. There was at 
present no federal legislation directed to- 
ward the prevention of accidents in the 
course of employment and the elimina- 
tion of industrial dangers to health in the 
various works, undertakings and businesses 
within federal jurisdiction. 

The purpose of the proposed law, the 
Minister said, was to require the institution 


Economic Council of Canada 


Dr. John J. Deutsch, Chairman of the 
new Economic Council of Canada and 
former Vice-Principal of Queen’s University, 
last month stated that the first project of 
the Council is to produce a report on 
Canada’s medium- to long-term prospects 
and problems. The report is to be completed 
by the end of the year. 


Dr. Deutsch also announced that the 
nucleus of a research staff would be 
engaged almost immediately. Its task will 
be to initiate the studies that will form 
the basis for the long-range economic sur- 
vey to be prepared by the 28-member 
Council (L.G., Jan., p. 4). 


Executive Committee 


An initial meeting of the Council 
approved the formation of an executive 
committee composed of: Dr. Deutsch; 
J. L. E. Couillard and Arthur J. R. Smith, the 
two permanent Directors of the Council; 
Roger Charbonneau, Director of the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales; 
Robert Fowler, President of the Private 
Planning Association of Canada; Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress; and David Kirk, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. Mr. Couillard was also named 
Vice-Chairman of the Council. 
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of measures to protect the health and safety 
of employees with respect to matters that 
did not already come within the province 
of other federal departments. 


Unemployment 


After referring to the steps the Govern- 
ment had taken in 1963 to reduce unem- 
ployment or alleviate its effects, Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said that further action was being 
considered for 1964 to improve existing 
machinery for dealing with unemployment. 
He alluded particularly to contemplated 
legislative changes to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the operation of the 
National Employment Service as a result of 
proposals made by the Gill Committee. 

A careful review of these proposals, in- 
cluding those relating to changes in organ- 
ization directed toward fuller co-ordination 
and integration of the work of the NES 
with that of the Department of Labour, had 
been under way for some time, the Minister 
said. 


Meets, Announces First Project 


The Council also established four stand- 
ing committees to delve into economic 
growth, labour-management relations, pro- 


ductivity, problems of adjustment, and 
industrial research and technology. 
Advice on Policies 
Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, the then 


President of the Privy Council, responsible 
to Parliament for the Economic Council of 
Canada, in addressing the meeting said 
the Government intended to ask the Council 
from time to time “for specific advice on 
policies having long-range implications.” 
He also pointed out there would be no 
attempt by the Government to influence the 
Council. 

The Chairman emphasized that the 
Council was not intended to engage in 
economic planning that would be imposed 
on the various sectors of the country but 
to develop a consistent and logical set of 
policy recommendations that would pro- 
mote the best performance of the ecoonmy. 

Its goal is to seek a consensus among 
those responsible for making decisions in 
business, agriculture and government about 
the best way of promoting steady economic 
growth, he said. 
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29,000 Apply for House-Building 
Incentive in Plan’s First Month 


At the beginning of last month, the De- 
partment of Labour had received some 
29,000 applications for the construction of 
winter-built houses under the Winter House 
Building Incentive Program (L.G., Oct. 
1963, p. 862). As the program ends on 
March 31, by which date construction must 
be completed if the houses are to qualify 
for the $500 incentive payment, the flow 
of applications had likely passed its peak 
by January 1. 

A tabulation of the first 27,796 applica- 
tions received showed that 190 were can- 
celled by the applicant and about 900 did 
not meet the required conditions regarding 
the amount of construction permitted before 
December 1, 1963. 

Of the remaining 26,678 applications, 
Quebec and Ontario had produced the 
most, with more than 8,000 each. Alberta 
was third, with 3,627 applications. Figures 
for other provinces were: Newfoundland 
180, Prince Edward Island 49, Nova Scotia 
336, New Brunswick 233, Manitoba 1,288, 
Saskatchewan 1,156, British Columbia 
2,678, and Yukon and Northwest Territories 
ai 

The 26,678 applications covered 2,433 
duplexes, 184 triplexes, 539 four-unit build- 
ings, and 23,522 single houses. Seventy per 
cent are being built with National Housing 
Act financing. 

It is estimated that construction under 
the applications approved up to the begin- 
ning of the year will require 95,000 workers 
on the construction sites during the four 
winter months, and another 115,000 workers 
in the industries that manufacture, trans- 
port and sell building materials. 


Winter Works Incentive Program 
Surpassing Last Year’s 


By January 24, federal government con- 
tributions under the 1963-64 Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program were 
higher than in the comparable period of the 
previous season, although the number of 
applications received was lower. The con- 
solidation of applications by participating 
municipalities accounts for the higher con- 
tributions on a lower number of applica- 
tions. 

And both the estimated cost of projects 
during the period of the program and the 
estimated number of men to be hired 
reached new records by January 24. 

The estimated federal government share 
of direct payroll costs for the 1963-64 pro- 
gram had reached $42,477,000, compared 
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with a cumulative total of $35,811,000 for 
the comparable week last year. 

Applications received in the 1963-64 pro- 
gram were 5,678; in the 1962-63 program 
at this date they numbered 5,917. Applica- 
tions accepted numbered 5,608 and 5,853, 
respectively. 

Participating local authorities totalled 
2,400 for the 1963-64 period ended Janu- 
ary 24, compared with 2,293 for the similar 
1962-63 period. 

In the week ended January 24 this year, 
the estimated cost of projects during the 
period of the program reached 233,300,000, 
and the estimated direct payroll cost, 
$80,530,000. The estimated number of men 
to be hired during the period of the pro- 
gram was placed at 126,013 and the number 
of man-days of work at 5,564,246. 


U.S. Teamsters Win Agreement 
On First Nation-Wide Contract 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and the United States trucking 
industry last month reached agreement on 
a nation-wide contract, their first national 
labour contract. 

The contract encompasses more than 
400,000 ‘Teamster members and 400 locals 
in a single bargaining unit, and involves 
some 16,000 local and long-distance truck- 
ing companies. Only negotiations in the 
U.S. steel industry, which usually affect 
some 500,000 workers, cover a greater 
number of workers. 

Among main provisions of the three-year 
contract, expiring March 31, 1967, are: 

—An increase of 28 cents an hour in 
three annual stages. 

—An increase of $3.00 in weekly pay- 
ments to the medical-care fund, spread 
over the three-year period. 

—An increase in the weekly pension 
fund payments, of $1.00 on February 1, 
1964 and $1.00 on February 1, 1966. 

—Four weeks vacation after 16 instead 
of 18 years of service. 

—An additional 1-cent-an-hour increase 
on February 1, 1965 for employees earning 
less than $3.13 an hour. 

—A two-year “moratorium” on _ the 
annual cost-of-living pay increases (in 
recent years averaging 3 cents a year). 


CNTU Appoints Vice-President 


The executive of the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions has appointed Jean- 
Noel Godin a Vice-President to succeed 
René Gosselin, who has been named a 
member of the Quebec Labour Relations 
Board. Since June 1959, Mr. Godin had 
been president of the National Federation 
of Clothing Workers. 
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Labour Attache in Belgium Returns, 
Heads International Affairs Branch 


A. J. L. Mainwaring, formerly Canadian 
Labour Attache at Brussels, Belgium, last 
month became Director of the International 
Labour Affairs Branch of the Department 
of Labour, which was formerly the Inter- 
national Labour Organization Branch. He 
succeeds Paul Goulet, who is on retire- 
ment leave. 

Dr. R. M. Adams, formerly Head of the 
Labour-Management Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, has taken Mr. Main- 
waring’s place in Brussels. 

Mr. Mainwaring was associated with the 
ILO on numerous occasions; he had attended 
seven sessions of the International Labour 
Conference by the time he was posted to 
Brussels in November 1958, and had repre- 
sented Canada at other ILO meetings in 
North America and Europe. 

Before his assignment to Brussels, Mr. 
Mainwaring was Head of the Labour- 
Management Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, and before that, Assistant 
Editor of the LABOUR GAZETTE. He had 
joined the Department in 1942. 

Dr. Robert McDonald Adams has been 
associated with the Economics and Research 
Branch since 1958, and has been chief of 
the Labour-Management Division of the 
Branch since 1960. 





John Mainwaring 
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Demand Continues Strong 


For University Graduates 


University graduates continue to be in 
strong demand in Canada, although the 
number of students graduating increased 
by 17 per cent—from about 26,500 to 
31,000—between 1962 and 1963. In 1964, it 
is expected that the total number of those 
receiving degrees—Bachelor, Master or 
Doctorate—will approach the 37,000 mark. 

Starting salaries are also continuing their 
upward trend. 

These and additional data, together with 
descriptions of job prospects for graduates 
of the various courses, are given in Supply 
and Demand—wUniversity Graduates 1963- 
64, published last month by the Executive 
and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service. 

Graduating classes may be expected to 
become larger in the coming years as the 
enrolments at Canadian universities and 
colleges continue to increase rapidly, the 
booklet points out. Full-time enrolment 
reached 141,388 students in 1962-63, repre- 
senting an increase of about 10 per cent 
over the previous year. If the same rate 
of increase continues in 1963-64, then some 
156,000 full-time students will be studying 
at institutions of higher learning throughout 
the country. 

Estimated monthly _ starting — salaries 
offered to the 1963 graduates are based 
largely on rates paid by the larger national 
employers. For Bachelors, they range from 
$345 to $470; Masters, $451 to $490; and 
Doctors, $658 to $700 (figures for the 
latter two categories are not complete). 

Increases in starting salaries apply to 
nearly all courses, and range from 5 per 
cent for graduates in economics and politi- 
cal science to 10 per cent for graduates in 
mathematics. In the engineering profession, 
salaries are from 1.5 to 3.5 per cent higher 
than in the previous year, metallurgical 
engineering showing the largest increase. 

On the demand side, the booklet includes 
the following estimates: 

—About 9 per cent more social scientists 
will be needed in 1964; universities and col- 
leges will require 13 per cent more. 

—Some 7.8 per cent more economists will 
be required in 1964, with universities need- 
ing the largest number. 

—HEach year there are potential openings 
for 1,500 agricultural science graduates but 
new graduates total less than half that 
number. 

—There is a particular demand for high 
school specialists in mathematics, science, 
home economics and commercial work. 

—Demand for engineers continues to be 
strong in industry, government and uni- 
versities. 
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AUTOMATION 


Employer speaker at AFL-CIO convention says automation “our 
greatest domestic problem” and calls for total preoccupation 
of all—industry, labour and government—with ways to solve it 


“I am convinced that as a result of auto- 
mation, as a result of our new relationship 
to machines, the relationship of the worker 
to both management and his union will 
also have to change. 


“T am convinced that because the problem 
is sO enormous, we have entered into an 
era in which we must court totally new 
ideas and totally new ways of approaching 
our problems—ideas and techniques that 
will be far removed from any approaches 
we have known before. 


“All such ideas should get fair hearings, 
no matter how outlandish they may seem. 
Our very salvation, in my opinion, depends 
on innovation—innovation and the co- 
operative will of us all.” 


These words were spoken by an employer, 
John I. Snyder, Jr., President and Chairman 
of the Board of US. Industries, Inc., at the 
5th biennial convention of the AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Snyder is co-chairman with A. J. 
Hayes, President of the International 
Association of Machinists, of the American 
Foundation on Automation and Employ- 
ment, his company produces automation 
machines and the subject of his address was 
“Automation.” 


Automation is “our greatest domestic 
problem,” he said. “We need to become 
totally preoccupied with this problem—all 
of us in industry, labour and government— 
if we intend to solve it. 


“It seems to me there is no question that 
we have already entered upon a time which 
requires a far greater degree of whole- 
hearted co-operation between labour, man- 
agement and government than mankind has 
ever known before.” He said the Automa- 
tion Foundation was a sign pointing in that 
direction, a sign that such co-operation was 
possible. 


Mr. Snyder began by saying that he did 
not agree that automation was an evil. 
(In his presidential address to the conven- 
tion, George Meany had said that automa- 
tion was a curse to society.) 

I believe automation is necessary for this 
nation today if we are to produce and sell 
goods in the face of world competition, and 
that ultimately it can do greater good for man- 
kind, relieving man of much drudgery he has 
had to perform before. 

I also believe, however, it is in the best 
interests of all businessmen to work hard to 
solve the very real and immediate human prob- 
lems that automation is creating. 
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There is no question that automation is 
displacing workers, Mr. Snyder said. But 
there is some question about the rate at 
which machines are taking jobs away from 
men. Here he found fault with the con- 
clusion reached by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers that unemployment 
in the industries most affected by automa- 
tion was less than projections of early figures 
had indicated (L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 1071). 


The formula used in the Automation 
Foundation—the over-all employment figure 
multiplied by the rate of increase of output 
per man-hour—showed that in the United 
States in 1962 more than 234 million jobs 
were lost to automation. “That would be 
51,000 jobs a week. To allow for a margin 
of error, we have maintained that automa- 
tion has been a major factor causing the 
loss of jobs at the rate of 40,000 a week.” 


There was nothing sacred or exact about 
that figure, Mr. Snyder continued. But what 
he did regard as sacred was the necessity to 
face up to two “hard and brutal” truths: 
automation is here to stay, and automation 
is putting and for a long time to come will 
continue to put a lot of people out of work. 


And these people include both blue- 
collar and white-collar workers: book- 
keepers, clerk statisticians, and accountants 
who are rapidly being replaced by “sophisti- 
cated electronic brains.” 

Yet the country as a whole remains singularly 
unaroused and I can’t help but wonder why. Is 
it because today we have so many benefits that 
we did not have back in the Thirties— 
social security, welfare, unemployment com- 
pensations, and all the other desirable, neces- 
sary, and good benefits which we fought so 
hard to win? Is it because the unemployed 
aren’t organized or represented by any spokes- 
men? The unemployed would make a pretty 
big union. 


Mr. Snyder said he was angry about the 
emergence of a whole series of delusions 
that are widely accepted and have “a deep 
tranquilizing effect on many men and wo- 
men who otherwise might help solve the 
human problems automation is creating.” 
These delusions must be exposed as the 
fallacies they are, he said. 

Fallacy No. 1 was that automation really 
is not going to eliminate many jobs. “Auto- 
mation is indeed eliminating jobs,” he said. 
Detroit is the centre of automation and is 
also one of the country’s largest and most 
critical unemployment areas. He _ cited 
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figures from a June 1963 survey that 
showed that employment in companies, in 
various industries, had dropped at least 5 
per cent and at most 43 per cent; but in 
almost all of the companies, productivity 
was up. 


In addition, automation has displaced 
people through “silent firings,” which Mr. 
Snyder defined as workers who without 
automation would eventually have been 
hired for specific tasks that are now auto- 
mated. 

There are also those workers who lose their 
jobs through vertical integration due to auto- 
mation, as in the case of a company which 
formerly supplied a third of Ford’s body parts. 
When Ford automated its stamping plants, no 
Ford employees were displaced, but 5,000 
employees of the body company’ were 
obliterated from the payroll, 


Fallacy No. 2 was that automation will 
create jobs, not only in the running of 
machines but also in the building and main- 
tenance of them. But experience has shown 
that after the initial “debugging” of auto- 
mated machines, they require very little 
maintenance; if this weren’t so it wouldn’t 
make economic sense to automate. And if 
the same number of workers replaced by 
automation were needed to build the 
machines, there would be no point in 
automating. 


Fallacy No. 3 was that all the people who 
lose their jobs to machines can be rapidly 
retrained and placed immediately in other 
jobs requiring higher skills. “Most of our 
experience so far refutes this claim,” he said 
“Unfortunately, many of our workers appear 
to be simply not retrainable by present 
techniques. 


“You cannot force people into retraining, 
and after you retrain them you can’t manu- 
facture jobs out of thin air. We have not 
yet discovered a satisfactory system for 
retraining and re-employing a_ significant 
number of workers.” 

Here Mr. Snyder touched on another bar- 
rier to retraining. In the face of an “appall- 
ing” lack of teachers, we can’t provide 
retraining by using traditional training 


Shorter Work Week No Cure 


A shorter work week with the same 
weekly pay will not necessarily mean more 
jobs, according to a study carried on at 
Cornell University. 

Labour leaders are asking for a shorter 
work week because they believe that it will 
solve, at least partially, the problem of un- 
employment, explains Marcia L. Green- 
baum, a former research assistant in 
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methods; yet we cannot use modern 
machine teaching techniques unless people 
accept them. 

Fallacy No. 4 related to the Negro. The 
key issue in the Negro protest movement 
was jobs, and automation has played a role 
in aggravating this problem. There was a 
relationship between the “Second Industrial 
Revolution” and the ‘Second American 
Revolution.” 

These “Four Fallacies of Automation” 
Were serving as “deep sedation for those 
who either cannot or will not come for- 
ward to grapple with the human problems 
caused by automation. 

“It is much easier to look for proof that 
these problems do not exist than to admit 
their existence. and move ahead toward a 
solution.” 

What are the solutions? Is tax reduction 
a solution? Will collective bargaining pro- 
vide a solution? Will the shorter work week 
be the solution to the problems of automa- 
tion? 

Mr. Snyder was of the opinion that a 
tax cut can be a partial solution—‘if it 
creates enough purchasing power to stimu- 
late enough additional production to stimu- 
late additional employment.” 

He did not believe that collective bargain- 
ing can help solve the human problems 
created by automation but he did believe 
that the collective bargaining process will 
prove invaluable if it is employed with the 
kind of wisdom and vision that resulted in 
the Kaiser steel agreement (see page 101). 

The shorter work week, he believed, had 
merit as a solution “in the absence of other 
solutions, and only because of some long- 
term benefits that it may produce.” He 
explained: a shorter work week means 
more leisure time, more leisure time re- 
quires means of constructively using it, 
constructive use of leisure time will require 
new leisure-time industries, and new lei- 
sure-time industries mean more total jobs. 

It was here that Mr. Snyder appealed for 
the total preoccupation of industry, labour 
and government with the problem of auto- 
mation. 


for Unemployment—Cornell 


Cornell’s New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations. 


Union leaders, she says, are convinced 
that automation is a major cause of un- 
employment and that a shorter work week 
is needed to spread a decreasing amount of 
available work among an increasing num- 
ber of workers. 
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But both management and government 
argue that reduction in working hours with- 
out a reduction in pay is more likely to 
destroy jobs than to creat new ones. Union 
demands for the maintenance of take-home 
pay is the equivalent of a large wage in- 
crease, and higher labour costs may dis- 
courage hiring, she points out in a bulletin, 
“The Shorter Workweek,” issued by the 
School. 

To maintain take-home pay will require 
a 14.3-per-cent wage increase, which will 
almost always means an increase in the 
firm’s labour costs, says Miss Greenbaum. 
If a firm is in such a highly competitive 
industry that it cannot raise its prices, 
management may attempt to offset a wage 
increase, economists believe, by reducing 
the number of workers or by increasing the 
productivity of the present workers, she 
maintains. On the other hand, if the firm in- 
creases prices, lower sales and less produc- 
tion may result. 

In neither case, says Miss Greenbaum, 
does the employer have any incentive to 
hire more workers. In addition, some mar- 
ginal firms might be pushed completely out 
of existence. 

Management and government Officials also 
contend the shorter work-week with the 
same pay will probably mean a drop in 
living standards. The 14.3-per-cent wage 
increase is almost five times more than the 
normal annual productivity increases of 3 
per cent. Productivity would have to in- 
crease as much as wages increase to pre- 
vent inflation, explains Miss Greenbaum. 
The workers’ real wages would be less since 
rising prices would mean higher living costs. 

Union leaders hope also to induce em- 
ployers to hire more workers when they 
need additional help by demanding double- 


time instead of time-and-a-half for overtime 
work. In particular, says Miss Greenbaum, 
unions would like to see the 35-hour week 
lead to an extra shift of workers in many 
plants now working a single 40-hour shift. 
Miss Greenbaum thinks, however, that 
demand for the employer’s product would 
have to increase substantially to make two 
shifts profitable. 

Employers’ increased costs from a shorter 
work week could eventually be met by in- 
creased productivity and increased labour 
efficiency, but not all at once. “With an 
annual productivity gain of 2 to 3 per 
cent predicted for the next few years, it is 
unlikely that this rise can offset in one fell 
swoop the 14.3-per-cent initial wage in- 
crease and possible additional costs from 
Overtime payments or extra shift arrange- 
ments,” Miss Greenbaum says. 

Some side effects of a shorter work week 
might be an increase in “moonlighting” and 
an increase in the labour force of “second- 
ary workers” such as housewives and 
retired workers. 

There are other ways of decreasing hours 
of work, such as longer weekends, longer 
vacations and earlier retirement ages. Miss 
Greenbaum also mentions the sabbatic 
leaves that are being introduced for older 
workers. And the working life of younger 
people is being shortened by longer voca- 
tional training and other education, which 
postpone their entrance into the labour 
force. 

In the future, the standard 40-hour work 
week is likely to disappear, concludes Miss 
Greenbaum. But she believes that the reduc- 
tion in working hours will occur more 
gradually than many labour leaders might 
prefer and in far less dramatic forms than 
the sudden leap to a 35- or 32-hour week. 


The Long-Range Sharing Plan of 
Kaiser Steel, United Steelworkers 


Employment-stabilizing sharing plan agreed to by Kaiser Steel 


and United Steelworkers 


When the Kaiser Steel Corporation in the 
United States signed its employment- 
stabilizing Long-Range Sharing Plan with 
the United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Jan. 1963, p. 6), it set a precedent for the 
entire industry. 


Details of the plan, which came into effect 
on March 1, 1963, were explained during 
the Staff Training Conference of District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America, held in 
Niagara Falls, Ont., on November 24-29, 
by Marvin J. Miller, Assistant to the Presi- 
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set a precedent for entire industry 


dent of the USW. Mr. Miller is co-ordinator 
of the Human Relations Committee estab- 
lished under the United States steel in- 
dustry agreements with the USW in January 
1960 and is one of the three union repre- 
sentatives on the tripartite USW-Kaiser 
Steel Long-Range Committee, which devel- 
oped the plan now in effect at the company. 

The basic objective of the Long-Range 
Sharing Plan entered into by the Corpora- 
tion and two Steelworkers locals is to pro- 
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vide employment protection against tech- 
nological change. 

Among major provisions of the Long- 
Range Sharing Plan are: 

—Allocation of 324 per cent of the 
monthly savings resulting from increased 
productivity or material savings to the more 
than 4,000 employees affected by the plan. 
Subtractions are made from this share, 
until a certain adjustment is reached, for a 
company-maintained Wage and Benefit 
Reserve. 

—A guarantee of at least as much in 
wages and fringe benefits as employees of 
other steel companies. 

—An employment guarantee, made ef- 
fective through establishment of a plant- 
wide employment reserve. 

—A displacement differential to be paid 
to any employee affected in his job classi- 
fication by technological change. 

—A “short-week” payment to employees 
scheduled for a work week of less than 40 
hours (because of technological changes or 
new work methods) and who are available 
for 40 hours of work in a week. 

—lIncentive provisions of the collective 
bargaining agreement continued in effect, 
but the company will not establish new in- 
centives, and terms of the plan in general 
are such as to facilitate the switch to the 
Long-Range Sharing Plan on the part of 
incentive employees. 

—A minimum sharing guarantee, involv- 
ing payments by the company into the em- 
ployees’ gross share, provided that the appli- 
cation of this feature does not cause the 
total actual labour and material and supply 
cost for the year in question, including the 
employees’ share, to exceed standard costs 
of production. 

—Grievance and arbitration provisions of 
the collective bargaining agreement between 
the company and the union remain in 
effect; grievances involving interpretation 
of the plan are referred to the Long-Range 
Committee, and if necessary, to the public 
members of this tripartite committee (which 
has public, union and company members) 
for final and binding arbitration. Unless 
changed or modified by the provisions of 
the plan, all existing agreements between 
the company and the union remain in 
effect: 

—Annual review and revision of the plan 
by the company and the union are provided 
for, and are to be undertaken in the 90-day 
period prior to each anniversary date. The 
plan may be terminated by either party 
upon four months notice to the other party, 
which must be served within the 12 months 
following the fourth anniversary date of 
the plan, and each four years thereafter. 
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The terms of the plan also state that its 
provisions shall not be construed as requir- 
ing the company to hire new employees, 
and it reaffirms management’s rights and 
responsibilities with respect to “such mat- 
ters as sales policies, purchasing policies, 
research projects, management compensa- 
tion, expansion of capacity and other 
similar areas.” 


Long Range Sharing Plan 


The groundwork for the Kaiser-USW 
Long-Range Sharing Plan was laid on 
October 26, 1959, when an agreement 
between the two parties provided for the 
establishment of a tripartite committee. This 
committee was to formulate “a long-range 
plan for equitable sharing in the company’s 
progress.” After more than two years of 
study and discussion, the committee devel- 
oped a plan, which was accepted by David 
J. McDonald, President of the United Steel- 
workers of America, on behalf of the 
union, and by Edgar F. Kaiser, Chairman 
of the Board, Kaiser Steel Corporation, on 
behalf of the company. 


Employees’ Share of Gains 


A basic total of 324% per cent of the 
monthly savings resulting from increased 
productivity or material savings—savings 
resulting from technological changes, im- 
provements in labour performance, material 
and supply usage, and related factors— 
goes to the more than 4,000 employees 
affected by the plan. 


Gains from these improvements are meas- 
ured from the base point of the company’s 
actual operations in the calendar year 1961, 
the standards and improvements in manu- 
facturing costs being in terms of appro- 
priately weighted manufacturing cost per 
finished ton of iron and steel produced. 


Detailed rules are set out for the calcula- 
tion of gains, and the extent to which 
capital expenditures are taken into account 
is defined. Capital expenditures for new 
processes or new equipment to increase 
capacity do not figure in the adjustment of 
the total dollar gains. Costs of certain addi- 
tions and improvements for reducing product 
cost, however, are used in the adjustment, 
but such adjustments continue only until 
an amount equal to the capital expenditure 
itself has been prorated, and this class of 
adjustment is made only for the months in 
which the projected cost reductions are 
achieved. Maintenance jobs of $300,000 or 
more are prorated over a 12-month period. 

Lump sumps paid out by the company to 
eliminate incentive plans and out-of-line 
differentials (see below) are translated 
monthly into a current labour cost. 
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The employees’ gross share of the gains 
are regarded as consisting of two parts. 
The first part consists of 32.5 per cent of 
the total net dollar gains as calculated under 
terms described above. Graduated, monthly 
amounts are subtracted from this share for 
incorporation into a Wage and Benefit 
Reserve established as part of the plan. 
These subtractions started with one fifth of 
one per cent during the first month. From 
the Wage and Benefit Reserve there is sub- 
tracted each month the total increase in 
employment costs resulting from wage and 
benefit increases according to the guarantee 
provision of the plan (see below). There 
are certain exceptions to the subtractions 
from the Reserve. 

The progression of the subtractions from 
the employees’ gross share is adjusted in 
such a way and under specified terms such 
that, six months after the effective date of 
any increase in wages or benefits occasioned 
by industry adjustments, the net balance of 
the Wage and Benefit Reserve is zero. 

The second part of the employees’ gross 
share of gains involves lump sums paid by 
the company to eliminate incentive plans 
and out-of-line differentials. 

The plan incorporates a detailed schedule 
for the distribution of gains under the 32.5- 
per-cent gross share, taking various group 
classifications into consideration (units elect- 
ing to remain on incentive are excluded). 


Employment Guarantee 


The plan incorporates an employment 
guarantee, which is made effective by 
setting up of a plant-wide employment 
reserve. This provision is designed to give 
protection against unemployment because 
of technological change and new or im- 
proved work methods. It also covers any 
other operational changes that do not result 
from a decrease in man-hour requirements 
because of a drop in finished steel produc- 
tion or a change in product or production 
requirements. 

An employee who would normally be 
laid off as a result of basic changes as above 
is accepted into the plant-wide employment 
reserve. Any necessary layoffs are to be 
made through the employment reserve, the 
size of which and other conditions attached 
to it also being defined. There is an em- 
ployment reserve for the production and 
maintenance employees and another for the 
clerical and technical employees. 


Payment of Displacement Differential 


An employee whose job classification is 
affected by a technological change or new 
or improved work methods, in that he 
would otherwise be promoted under exist- 
ing seniority arrangements to a higher job 
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classification, or an employee whose job 
classification is lowered because of such 
changes, receives a displacement differential. 
Such payment is not included in the cal- 
culation of incentive earnings. 

Payment of the displacement differential 
to an employee ends after 52 weekly pay- 
ments, or as follows: on the date when he 
fills a vacancy for a permanent job of a 
class equal to or higher than the one for 
which the differential was paid; and 
alternatively, on the date when the em- 
ployee rejects or fails to accept promotion 
to a permanent job of a higher rating, and 
which he is able to fill. The maximum dura- 
tion of any displacement differential is 
three years from the date the particular 
change was instituted. Other governing 
conditions are included. 


Short Weeks Provision 


Employees who are scheduled for a work 
week of less than 40 hours and who are 
available for 40 hours of work in a week 
receive a “short-week” payment when they 
are employed for the shorter week as a 
result of technological changes or new work 
methods. The payments make up the differ- 
ence. All such short-week payments are 
deducted from the total dollar gains as 
calculated under the sharing plan. 


Status of Incentives 


Under the plan, all incentive provisions 
of the collective bargaining agreement 
between the USW and Kaiser Steel Corpo- 
ration continue in effect, but the following 
provisions should be noted: 

—No new incentives will be established 
by the company, nor will incentives be 
applied to employees not covered by such 
incentives on the date of the plan’s becom- 
ing effective. 

—Temporary incentives in effect before 
introduction of the plan are settled as 
permanent incentives by agreement of the 
parties or by final and binding arbitration 
after 60 days from the date of the plan’s 
installation. 

—Employees belonging to an incentive 
unit and who received incentive payments 
during the 13-week period immediately pre- 
ceding a company offer made under an 
applicable clause of the plan can choose 
from various options, some _ involving 
lump-sum payments for elimination of an 
incentive plan and transfer to the Long- 
Range Sharing Plan. Employees on incentive 
may remain on that basis under prescribed 
conditions, and continuing incentive plans 
may be adjusted. 

The amounts that would have been pay- 
able to former employees under elimina- 
tion of an incentive by a lump-sum pay- 
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ment or a related choice, or to employees 
who came under adjusted incentives, are 
added to the employees’ gross share. 


Payments under Minimum Guarantee 


A minimum guarantee concerning the 
employee’s share is provided in the plan. 
It involves payments by the company into 
the first part of the employees gross share, 
with the provision that these payments do 
not cause the total actual labour and 
material and supply cost for the year in 
question, including the employee’s share, 
to exceed standard costs of production. 

Payments under this provision come into 
play when the total actual labour cost— 
including the employee’s gross share—is a 
smaller percentage of total labour and 
material and supply cost than the per- 
centage that standard labour cost was of the 
standard total cost. 

The minimum guarantee clauses of the 
plan also continue in effect the provision in 
the Supplemental Memorandum of Agree- 
ment by the two parties, dated March 9, 
1961, that states that any wage and bene- 
fit adjustments agreed to by the union 
and the basic steel producers shall be put 
into effect by the company. The total in- 
crease in employment costs resulting from 
this provision (with the exception of any 
industry wage or benefit increase effective 
within six months after the effective date 
of the plan), is subtracted from the Wage 
and Benefit Reserve for each month. If the 
Reserve is insufficient under these conditions, 
the company makes up the difference. 


Termination of Agreement 


The plan is subject to review and revision 
by the parties each year in the 90-day 
period preceding each anniversary date of 
the plan. Termination of the plan by either 
party is provided for, contingent upon four 
months notice to the other party, the 
notice to be served within the 12 months 
following the fourth anniversary date of 
the plan, and each four years thereafter. 

In case notice of termination is given by 
either party, the plan provides that the 
parties jointly determine the provisions for 


the period following the termination, giv- 
ing consideration to guidelines provided in 
the plan. Failure of the parties to agree 
within 60 days calls for referral of the mat- 
ter to the public members of the Long- 
range Committee. Following their review of 
the matter, the public members of the 
committee are authorized under the plan 
to take any one of a Series of alternative 
steps, including mediation and recommenda- 
tions to the parties. 


If no subsequent agreement follows termi- 
nation of the plan, a strike or lockout may 
be resorted to. And in case of termina- 
tion, the entire amount in the Wage and 
Benefit Reserve is to be paid to the em- 
ployees on the same basis as provided for 
under the plan. 


A new Kaiser Steel-USW pact broadens 
extended vacation plan coverage to include 
almost all of the company’s hourly work 
force. 

The basic steel contract, signed last year 
by other major steel producers (L.G., July 
1963, p. 549), provides that the senior 50 
per cent of hourly work forces receive a 
13-week vacation with 13 weeks pay every 
five years. It also provides additional vaca- 
tion benefits for all workers, depending on 
the money available in the vacation fund 
set up by the contract. 

The new Kaiser agreement will give 
about 75 per cent of the company’s hourly 
work force a 13-week vacation with 14 
weeks pay every five years, and most of 
the remaining hourly employees a 7-week 
furlough with 8 weeks pay every five years. 

The extended vacation plan will not 
affect Kaiser costs because such benefits 
are paid out of a fund provided by the 
Long-Range Sharing Plan that went into 
effect March 1. Nor will the new vacation 
plan have any effect on the bonuses paid 
to workers under the sharing plan, since 
money for this is already being funded 
under a schedule of deductions from the 
gross amount of the employees’ share of 
cost savings. These deductions precede bonus 
payments. 


First Director of U.S. Women’s Bureau Dead at 91 


Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor from its founding in 1920 until her retirement in 1944, died in Washington 


on January 29 at the age of 91. 


Miss Anderson spent 18 years on a stitching machine in a Chicago shoe factory, 
during which time she became President of Local 94 of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, and then became an organizer for the National Women’s Trade Union League. 
In World War I, she was called to Washington to work with the Women in Industry 
Service of the National Defence. When the Service became the Women’s Bureau in 1920, 


she was made its director. 
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Labour Market Developments in 1963 


Business expansion shows no sign of slowing down. Last year, 
production, employment and incomes rose substantially, prices 
rose only modestly. Expansion continues to be broadly based 


The current business expansion, which 
started early in 1961, has already lasted 
longer than most of the postwar periods of 
expansion. But there is little evidence to 
indicate any slowdown within the next few 
months. 

In fact, the recovery seems to have picked 
up some momentum during the latter part 
of the last year. The major indicators reveal 
a substantial strengthening during the final 
months from the brief hesitancy apparent 
earlier in 1963. 


During the past year, the economy 
showed a strong advance. Production, em- 
ployment and incomes rose substantially; 
prices showed a fairly modest increase. The 
expansion continued to be broadly based, 
with most industries and most parts of the 
country sharing in the improvement. 


The most significant contribution to the 
increase in demand came from a sharp ex- 
pansion in merchandise exports, higher out- 
lays for fixed capital and increased con- 
sumer spending. 


Merchandise exports in the first half of 
1963 were $226 million higher than in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
This increase, which amounted to better 
than 7 per cent, resulted in an export sur- 
plus of $135 million on merchandise trade, 
compared with a $52 million deficit during 
the same period in 1962. 


Combined capital outlays on plant and 
machinery during the first half of 1963 
averaged 3.5 per cent higher than in 1962. 
The increase in expenditures on machinery 
and equipment brought the annual rate in 
the second quarter to the highest value 
since the high investment level of 1957. 


The upward trend in labour income 
seems to have had considerable influence on 
the buying mood of the average consumer. 
Retail sales have shown a strong advance. 
In the third quarter, they were running 
about 6 per cent ahead of the year before. 
Government spending on consumer goods 
and services was moderately higher in 1963 
than in 1962. Housebuilding was an addi- 
tional source of strength: housing starts in 
1963 were 16 per cent higher than in 1962. 


But there are still a number of problems 
to be solved. Unemployment is still high, 
despite the very considerable decrease that 
occurred during the past year. In addition, 
soft spots in particular industries and in 
particular areas require special attention. 
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In December, employment was 268,000 
higher, and unemployment 68,000 lower 
than a year earlier. In September and 
October the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate was 5.3 per cent, the lowest since 
early in 1957. 

The sharp fluctuations in seasonal activity 
continue to be one of the largest single 
causes of unemployment in Canada. As part 
of a program aimed at reducing this kind 
of unemployment, the Government has 
taken certain measures with respect to 
particular industries. The construction in- 
dustry, which accounts for a major part 
of seasonal unemployment, has been given 
particular attention. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program has been expanded and changed 
in several ways. This program has been 
broadened progressively since it was intro- 
duced in the winter of 1958-59, so that 
winter employment provided through the 
program has expanded steadily. This year, 
the ceiling on federal incentives for build- 
ings and municipal renovations was raised 
from $50 thousand to $100 thousand in 
order that municipalities could plan the 
inclusion of larger buildings in their winter 
work plans. 

A new incentive has been added to pro- 
vide further stimulus to construction in 45 
areas of high winter unemployment and 35 
areas of heavy long-term unemployment. 
The federal payments for approved proj- 
ects in these areas have been raised from 
50 to 60 per cent of payroll costs. 

To promote a higher level of residential 
construction, a new incentive has been tried 
this year: a direct payment of $500 to the 
first purchaser or owner of a house which 
is substantially built during the months 
December to March. This incentive has had 
a substantial impact on housebuilding em- 
ployment this winter: housing starts in 
December in urban centres of 5,000 popula- 
tion and over were 109.9 per cent more 
than starts in December 1962. 

In addition to action to reduce unemploy- 
ment during the winter months, a program 
has been established to attract new in- 
dustrial facilities to areas of slow growth 
and chronic unemployment. Under this 
program, firms establishing new _ enter- 
prises in 35 designated areas will be allowed 
a “tax holiday” for three years, and may 
thereafter claim accelerated depreciation 
for income tax purposes. 
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In many parts of eastern Canada, unem- 
ployment has been a more persistent and 
more serious problem than in other parts 
of the country. The Atlantic Provinces 
Development Board has been established 
to strengthen these provinces and a fund 
has been provided to promote capital invest- 
ment. 


The Government intends to increase its 
support to the training of unemployed 
workers. In order to provide further 
encouragement to the training of unem- 
ployed workers, the Government proposes 
to increase its contribution to the provinces 
from 70 to 90 per cent of the provincial 
training allowance. This additional con- 
tribution will allow the provinces to release 
more funds for additional programs. 

Action has also been taken to reduce 
unemployment among older workers. The 
Older Workers Incentive Program is an 
experiment to see whether the payment of 
part of wages will encourage employers 
to hire and train workers over 45 years of 
age who have been unemployed for six 
months or more. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


In August 1963, average weekly wages 
and salaries of non-farm workers in 
Canada was $83.28, an increase of $2.48, 
or 3.0 per cent, over August 1962. This 
increase represented a rise in real wages 
and salaries of more than 1 per cent over 
the twelve-month period. 

All major industrial groups in the 
economy shared in the increase of weekly 
wages and_ salaries achieved between 
August 1962 and August 1963. Earnings in 
manufacturing, construction, public utilities, 
mining, forestry, and transportation, storage 
and communication showed a greater rate 
of increase than the over-all industrial 
averages. The ranking of industries by 
average weekly wages and salaries was 
unchanged from 1962. As in the previous 
year, the largest relative increase in weekly 
income was in the Atlantic region. British 
Columbia continued to enjoy the highest 
average income. 


Over the past decade or so, Canadian in- 
dustry has reduced the work-year by reduc- 
ing the standard work week and by extend- 
ing annual paid statutory holidays and vaca- 
tions. A survey of working conditions in 
Canadian manufacturing industries shows 
that last year, 75 per cent of plant workers 
were employed in establishments with a 
standard work week of 40 hours or less, 
compared with 25 per cent in 1949, 


Over the same period, at least two weeks 
of vacation has become practically universal. 
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In addition, the proportion of plant workers 
granted three weeks annual paid vacation 
after varying years of service increased to 
seven out of ten plant workers from the 
1949 level of three out of ten. A further 
change in the pattern of paid vacations has 
been the steady increase in the number of 
long-service employees entitled to a fourth 
week—40 per cent in 1963 contrasted with 
only 4 per cent a decade ago. 

In the past ten years, the proportion of 
plant workers entitled to eight or more 


’ statutory holidays annually has increased 


from 50 per cent to nearly 75 per cent. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective agreements covering hundreds 
of thousands of workers were concluded 
without work stoppage during 1963. In the 
first nine months of the year, the propor- 
tion of working time lost through industrial 
disputes amounted to less than one tenth of 
One ;per cent. 

The most extensive strikes were in the 
construction industry in Ontario, manu- 
facturing in Quebec and in the fishing in- 
dustry in British Columbia. A strike involv- 
ing construction workers in the Toronto 
area resulted in an employment loss of 
63,000 man days. 

One of the more discouraging situations 
that had to be faced during the year con- 
cerned the actions of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union. In order to put an end to 
the harassment to maritime shipping, the 
Government accepted the recommendations 
of the Norris Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion and, after approval by Parliament of 
the necessary legislation, imposed a tem- 
porary Government trusteeship over mari- 
time transportation unions. 

During the first half of 1963, nearly 
150,000 workers across Canada were 
affected by 116 major collective agree- 
ments negotiated in all industrial sectors 
except construction. A major collective 
agreement is one that covers 500 or more 
employees. 

The duration of these major agreements 
ranged from one to three years; 27 were 
effective for a one-year term, 69 for two 
years, 16 for three years, and the rest for 
various other periods within the range. 

More than half of the one-year con- 
tracts provide wage increases of 3 to 6 cents 
an hour on labour rates. Nearly half of the 
two-year contracts gave increases of 7 to 
13 cents a year. Eight of the three-year 
agreements granted wage increases totalling 
10 to 13 cents an hour over the life of the 
agreement. 

—Employment and Labour Market Division, 

Economics and Research Branch. 
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ILO Reports on World Labour Situation in 1963 


The world labour situation in 1963 fol- 
lowed the pattern of previous years: con- 
tinued improvement in _ industrialized 
countries, a generally stagnant situation in 
the developing countries. Such is the picture 
that emerges from the statistical data 
gathered by the International Labour Office 
and released last month. 


In the industrialized countries, employ- 
ment is rising and unemployment (except in 
a few cases) is diminishing, weekly hours 
of work are going down, and money wage 
increases generally exceed rises in con- 
sumer prices, despite the fact that prices 
have been increasing, in most cases at an 
accelerating rate. 

Figures relating to the developing 
countries are spotty. Nevertheless, the 
available data show that the workers in 
these countries continue to suffer from 
widespread unemployment and_ under- 
employment, often accompanied by price 
increases reaching as high as 40, 80 or 
even over 100 per cent. The gap between 
the situation of workers in industrialized 
and developing countries is thus widening. 


The total number of employed persons 
reached new record levels in 1963 in almost 
all of the industrialized countries. In 
several countries, however, the rate of in- 
crease was somewhat slower than in 1962. 
In the industrialized countries, workers in 
agriculture and in mining continued to move 
into other industries. 

Unemployment, as in previous years, was 
unevenly spread in the world. As a result 
of favourable conditions, it has fallen in 
a number of countries (most of the in- 
dustrialized countries of Europe and Japan) 
virtually to a rock-bottom level. In fact, 
many European countries have had a 
shortage of manpower. Scattered and in- 
complete data from the developing countries 
indicate that unemployment and especially 
underemployment remained very high, 
largely as a result of the increasing popula- 
tion. 

The rise in consumer prices was slightly 
more rapid in 1963 than in the previous 
year in most of the countries surveyed; but 
in one country out of five the rise slackened. 

Money wages increased in virtually all 
the countries for which data were available. 


Employment and Unemployment, January 


An estimated 6,231,000 persons were employed in January. The decrease of 197,000 
during the month was about in line with seasonal expectations. 

Unemployment increased seasonally by 120,000 between December and January, to 
466,000. The labour force declined by 77,000 to 6,697,000, mainly as the result of with- 


drawal of seasonal workers. 


Unemployment in January represented 7.0 per cent of the labour force, compared with 
8.3 per cent in January 1963 and 8.5 per cent in January 1962. In December the unem- 


ployment rate was 5.1 per cent. 


Seasonally adjusted, the January unemployment rate was 4.9 per cent, unchanged 


from December. 


Employment in January was up by 275,000, or 4.6 per cent, from a year earlier, and 
unemployment was down 75,000. The labour force was 200,000 higher than in January 


1963. 


Employment—The employment decline between December and January stemmed 


mainly from seasonal reductions in outdoor activities and the release of temporary help 
hired for the Christmas season. In non-farm industries, employment showed a net decrease 
of 189,000, which was about average for the period. The decline in farm employment 
was the smallest in several years. 

Compared with a year earlier, non-farm employment was up 240,000. The largest 
increases occurred in service, manufacturing and trade. Agricultural employment was 
35,000 higher than in January 1963. 

During the fall and early winter months, the number of employed men decreased less 
than usual, reflecting the strength of the goods-producing industries, particularly manu- 
facturing, forestry and residential construction. In January 1964, an estimated 4,416,000 
men were employed, some 143,000, or 3.3 per cent, more than a year earlier. This 
compared with an average annual rate of increase of 1.4 per cent during the past five 
years. Employment of women continued at a high level. 

Employment was up considerably from the previous year in all regions except the 
Atlantic, where it was virtually unchanged. The increases ranged from 4.4 per cent 
in Ontario to 6.7 per cent in British Columbia. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Manpower Situation, Fourth Quarter, 1963 


The last half of 1963 was a period of 
continuing economic expansion in Canada, 
during which industrial output, employment 
and incomes advanced to record levels. The 
improvement surpassed earlier expectations. 

For a brief period early in the sum- 
mer, the pace of business activity showed 
signs of slowing down: many key sectors of 
the economy experienced little or no 
advance for several months. In the last 
half of the year, however, the expansion 
became more broadly based. As a result, 
the momentum picked up considerably, 
especially in the final quarter of 1963. 
Moreover, most of the key business sectors 
which tend to foreshadow coming events 
showed a concerted rise. Thus, at the start 
of the new year, prospects for the months 
ahead were generally bright. 

Productive activity has been rising 
steadily during recent months. Between 
August and October, the seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial production in- 
creased by 2.5 per cent. Production in- 
creases were recorded in almost all parts of 
manufacturing; especially large gains took 
place in some of the durable goods in- 
dustries. 

Data on new orders and unfilled orders 
indicate that the high level of activity in 
manufacturing will be sustained. Unfilled 
orders have risen steadily since August 
(discounting seasonal factors), climbing to 
$2.4 billion in October. The October total 
of unfilled orders—up 9 per cent from 
January 1963—was the highest in almost 
Six years. 

Increased consumer expenditures on 
goods and services provided a strong ex- 
pansionary influence during 1963. Sup- 
ported by a strong demand for automobiles 
and other durables, retail sales in the first 
11 months of the year were 4.9 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period in 
1963; in the July-November period, the 
increase over the year was 6.1 per cent. 

Although quantitatively less important 
than consumer expenditures, exports, 
government spending, and investment on 
machinery and equipment increased sub- 
stantially over the year. Merchandise ex- 
ports in the first 11 months of 1963 were 
8.4 per cent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period in 1962. 

The upward trend in consumer spending 
has been reinforced by rising incomes. 
Between January and October, labour in- 


come increased by 4.6 per cent, after sea- 
sonal adjustment. All provinces and all 
major industries shared in the increase in 
labour income. 

Employment declined less than seasonally 
during the last quarter of 1963. This was 
the second consecutive quarter in which 
there was a noticeable improvement, the 
combined increase for the two quarters 
being 3.0 per cent, after seasonal adjust- 
ment. 

The average length of the work week in 
manufacturing was 40.9 hours in October 
compared with 40.5 hours in July, which was 
the low point for the year. Average weekly 
hours declined steadily between April and 
July, after which they began to increase 
again. Average hourly earnings, at $1.97 in 
October, were at an all-time high. The 
increase since the beginning of 1963 was 
6 cents an hour. 

Unemployment increased less than sea- 
sonally between the third and fourth 
quarters of 1962. Rising by 34,000, the 
increase was only about half the average 
for the period during the past five years. 
The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
declined steadily during the last half of the 
year, from 6.0 per cent in July to 4.9 per 
cent in December. At year-end, the unem- 
ployment rate was at its lowest since the 
summer of 1957. 

Employment 

Employment in the fourth quarter of 1963 
averaged higher by 248,000, or 4.0 per cent, 
than in the corresponding period in 1962. 
Almost all of the increase was in non-farm 
industries. The largest gains occurred in 
service and manufacturing, which together 
accounted for about three-quarters of the 
total advance. Smaller gains took place in 
trade, forestry and construction. In the 
remaining industries, employment levels 
were much the same as the year before. 

During the second half of 1963, total 
employment, seasonally adjusted, increased 
by 3.0 per cent, which represents some 
189,000 new jobs. This was a substantially 
higher rate of advance than in the first six 
months. The improvement was widespread; 
most of the major industrial divisions out- 
side of agriculture showed gains. By con- 
trast, in the earlier part of the year, the 
employment expansion was largely con- 
fined to the service industry. 

The remarkably strong performance of 
the economy during the second half of 
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1963 can be attributed, in large part, to 
the resurgence of activity in manufacturing. 
Employment gains in manufacturing were 
generally larger and more widespread than 
in any similar period of the current busi- 
ness upturn. Between June and November, 
total manufacturing employment increased 
by 2.0 per cent. The seasonally adjusted 
employment index in November climbed to 
118.0. This was 10.1 per cent above the 
trough of the last business cycle and estab- 
lished a new peak, breaking the previous 
record established in 1956. 

The durable goods sector of manufactur- 
ing has been a major expansionary force 
during recent months. Between June and 
November, employment in this component 
increased by 3.3 per cent, after allowing 
for seasonal factors. The automotive in- 
dustry continued to be the pace-setter. At 
the end of November, motor vehicle em- 
ployment was 16.4 per cent higher than the 
year before and 26.0 per cent higher than 
two years ago. Motor vehicle parts and 
accessories registered a _ similarly large 
advance. During the latter part of the year, 
activity in this industry was at an all-time 
high. 

Other durable goods industries that 
figured prominently in the business upturn 
during the past year were iron and steel, 
aircraft and parts and wood products. 
Activity in the electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies industries remained fairly stable dur- 
ing the first half of 1963, after expanding at 
an unusually rapid pace during 1961 and 
1962. More recently, this industry has 
resumed an upward trend, and recorded an 
employment gain of 1.3 per cent between 
July and November. Except for shipbuild- 
ing, which registered a slight decrease, em- 
ployment levels increased over the year in 
all of the durable goods industries. 

Responding to the upward trend in orders 
from such important steel consuming in- 
dustries as building construction and the 
automotive industry, output and employ- 
ment expanded noticeably in almost all 
branches of iron and steel products. Cana- 
dian mills turned out 8 million tons of steel 
ingots in 1963, an increase of 14.2 per cent 
from the previous year. 


To an increasing extent, Canadian pro- 
ducers were supplying the domestic 
market. At the same time, there has been 
a strong advance in exports. In the first 
eleven months of 1963, exports of iron and 
steel products were more than one-fifth 
higher, in value, than in the corresponding 
period in 1962. The largest employment 
advance during the year was in primary 
iron and steel; in November, the employ- 
ment index was 6.1 per cent higher than 
a year earlier and 19.5 per cent above the 
cyclical low point, which was reached at 
the beginning of 1961. 


In the non-durable goods sector, em- 
ployment expanded during the second half 
of 1963 in the clothing and textile industries. 
Each of these registered a year-to-year em- 
ployment advance of 5.0 per cent at the 
end of November. Elsewhere in this sector 
of manufacturing, employment levels showed 
little year-to-year change. 

The service industry experienced a 
relatively slow rate of employment growth 
during the first half of 1963 but it has been 
a major expansionary force since then. In 
the final quarter of 1963, employment in the 
service industry averaged 108,000 higher 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1962. 
The largest gains were in community, and 
personal service. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined noticeably dur- 
ing 1963, particularly during the last half 
of the year. The unemployment rate 
averaged 4.5 per cent in the fourth quarter 
of 1963, the lowest of any fourth quarter 
since 1956. 

Between the fourth quarter of 1962 and 
the fourth quarter of 1963, the unemploy- 
ment rate dropped from 6.0 per cent to 
5.1 per cent for men and from 3.2 per cent 
to 2.9 per cent for women. 


In December 1963, unemployment was 
estimated at 346,000, down 68,000 from the 
year before. Virtually all of the drop was 
among persons unemployed for more than 
one month, and more than four fifths of 
the decrease was among persons 25 to 64 
years of age. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


In the Atlantic region, employment 
showed an above-average decrease during 
the latter part of 1963. Between the third 
and fourth quarters, total employment fell 
by an estimated 36,000, which compares 
with an average decline of 24,000 during 
this period in the previous five years. By 
contrast, each of the nation’s other four 
regions registered better-than-seasonal gains 
during this period. 

The slowing-down that became apparent 
in the October-December period followed a 
fairly strong third quarter. Between the 
second and third quarters of 1963, total em- 
ployment in the region, allowing for 
seasonal factors, increased by 1.7 per cent, 
the same rate of advance as for the country 
as a whole. The first half of 1963 was a 
period of relatively slow growth, so that the 
net advance for the full year was fairly 
small. 

The lack of over-all employment growth 
during the fourth quarter of 1963 is some- 
what surprising, considering the improve- 
ments in certain key industries. Manufactur- 
ing, for example, has shown further 
Strengthening, with virtually all major 
sectors of the industry sharing in the im- 
provement. 

Mining employment edged down during 
the last half of the year but it continued 
substantially above year-earlier levels. The 
construction industry was a constant source 
of weakness throughout 1963. In the service- 
producing industries, employment changes 
during the final quarter of 1963 were about 
in line with seasonal patterns. 

In the fourth quarter of 1963, employment 
averaged 555,000, about the same as the 
year before. The year-to-year comparison 
shows a mixture of gains and losses among 
individual industries and areas. Employ- 
ment was higher than the year before in 
manufacturing, mining and forestry, and 
lower in transportation and construction. 
There was little change over the year in 
the number of employed persons in the 
service industries. 


Employment in manufacturing increased 
considerably during the past year. At the 
end of October, the index (1949=100) was 
120.1, up from 115.0 a year earlier and up 
from 110.0 two years before. The improve- 
ment in this industry was remarkably wide- 
spread. Except for railway rolling stock, 
which showed little or no change, all parts 
of manufacturing shared in the increase. 
Year-to-year gains ranged from 2.8 per 
cent in paper products to 11.0 per cent in 
shipbuilding. 

Activity in metal mining showed an 
irregular decline during the last half of 
1963. Nevertheless, total mining employ- 
ment remained appreciably higher than a 
year earlier. At Bell Island, Nfid., opera- 
tions were resumed in September, after a 
two-month shutdown, although small reduc- 
tions in the work force took place again 
during the final quarter of 1963. In the fourth 
quarter, employment was higher than the 
year before in both metal mining and non- 
metal mining. Activity in fuels showed 
little change over the year. 

Forestry employment increased more than 
Seasonally during the latter part of 1963, 
after being at an unusually low level for 
more than a year. The construction in- 
dustry, which has been a continuing source 
of weakness throughout the current busi- 
ness upswing, failed to improve during 
the last half of the year. Prospects were a 
little brighter, however, as a result of an 
upward trend in contracts awarded. In the 
July-October period, the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded was 11 per cent 
higher than in the summer months in 1962. 

Unemployment in the Atlantic region 
during the fourth quarter of 1963 averaged 
45,000, or 7.6 per cent of the labour force. 
In the fourth quarter of 1962, the average 
unemployment rate was 9.1 per cent and 
in 1961, it was 8.8 per cent. 

In December, the classification of the 
21 labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: 
in substantial surplus, 17 (18); in moderate 
surplus, 4(3). 


QUEBEC 


The last half of 1963 featured a strong 
employment advance in the Quebec region. 
Increasing by 2.3 per cent in the third 
quarter and 1.5 per cent in the fourth 
quarter (allowing for seasonal factors), the 
expansion represents a net gain of about 
65,000 new jobs since April-June. This was 
a substantially faster pace of advance that 
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in any previous six-month period of the 
current business upswing. This rise in em- 
ployment was accompanied by a strengthen- 
ing in labour force growth. 

The number of unemployed, adjusted 
for seasonal variations, remained relatively 
high during the summer months but 
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registered a decline during the last half 
of 1963. 

Consumer expenditures on goods and 
services have provided an important stimulus 
to the employment expansion. In October 
and November, retail sales in Quebec were 
about 6 per cent higher than in the sum- 
mer months in 1962. Providing additional 
support was the rising trend in exports, 
increases being recorded in a fairly wide 
range of products. 

Estimated employment in the fourth 
quarter of 1963 averaged 1,803,000, which 
represents a net gain of 93,000, or 5.2 per 
cent, over the fourth quarter of 1962. All 
of the advance was in non-farm industries. 
Farm employment was slightly lower than 
a year earlier. 

One of the more notable developments in 
the Quebec labour market during the 
second half of 1963 was the unusually 
strong advance in service employment. The 
improvement appears to have been mainly 
in business, community and personal service. 
Other industries, which recorded noticeable 
employment gains since the middle of the 
year, discounting seasonal influences, were 
trade, finance, insurance and real estate. 

Increasing job opportunities in the service- 
producing industries attracted a large num- 
ber of women into the labour market, and 
an equally large number found jobs. In 
December, the number of women in the 
labour force of the Quebec region was 
estimated to be 48,000 higher than a year 
earlier. Between 1960 and 1961, and 1961 
and 1962, (December figures), the number 
of women in the labour force showed very 
little change. 


Employment levels in manufacturing 
have been generally well maintained. 
Industries that showed further signs of 
strengthening were clothing, textiles and 
wood products. Activity in shipbuilding and 
electrical apparatus declined during this 
period. 

Construction and mining employment 
declined seasonally during the fourth 
quarter. Residential construction was 
reported to have held up better than usual, 
but decreases in other sectors of construc- 
tion appear to have been about in line with 
seasonal patterns. Housing starts in Novem- 
ber were 12 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. 

The largest year-to-year employment 
gains took place in the service-producing 
industries. Manufacturing registered a net 
gain of about 1 per cent with gains in food, 
textiles, clothing, wood products and non- 
ferrous metals. The employment advances 
in these industries more than made up for 
the losses in shipbuilding and electrical 
apparatus. At the end of October, the em- 
ployment index in construction was 148.8, 
up from 146.8 a year earlier. Mining and 
forestry registered small year-to-year 
declines. 

Unemployment in the fourth quarter of 
1963 averaged 114,000, or 5.9 per cent of 
the labour force. In the last quarter of 
1962, the unemployment rate was 7.0 per 
cent; in 1961, it was 6.5 per cent. 

In December, the classification of the 24 
labour market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
moderate surplus, 6(7); in substantial sur- 
plus, 18(17). 


ONTARIO 


The pace of business quickened in 
Ontario during the last half of 1963. The 
improvement was reflected in increased em- 
ployment and income and a _ substantial 
decrease in the number of unemployed. By 
the end of the year, production levels con- 
tinued to be well maintained in most 
industrial centres. Much of the support has 
come from heavy expenditures on consumer 
goods. Other important contributing factors 
stemmed from an upward trend in exports 
and a renewed expansion of expenditures 
on capital goods. 

Total employment, seasonally adjusted, 
increased by an estimated 23,000, or 1 per 
cent, between the third and fourth quarter 
of 1963. The main supporting strength can 
be traced to manufacturing and the service- 
producing industries. Service employment, 
which expanded relatively slowly during 
1962 and the first half of 1963, has shown 
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a strong advance during the past three 
months. A similar trend has been apparent 
in trade, the most marked improvement 
being in retail trade. 

The upward trend in manufacturing 
employment that began in the second 
quarter of 1962 continued unabated during 
recent months. Showing the strongest year- 
to-year advances were the automotive and 
automotive parts industries, steel, lumber 
and textiles. Production of passenger cars 
in the last five months of 1963 was one- 
fifth higher than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. For the calendar 
year, output of motor vehicles (passenger 
cars and trucks) totalled 630,550, establish- 
ing a new record. At year-end, employment 
in the automotive industry was 15 per cent 
higher than the year before. 

Steel plants operated at close to rated 
capacity during the fourth quarter, with 
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ingot production showing a subtantial in- 
crease over the year. As a result of ex- 
panding rolling-mill facilities, which have 
made it possible to produce an increasing 
variety of extra-wide plates and sheets, 
there has been a substatnial reduction in 
imports. About 90 per cent of Canadian 
requirements are now being met by domestic 
producers. Over the year, employment in 
primary iron and steel, and steel products 
other than transportation equipment, rose 
by approximately 5 per cent. 

Among the metal-using industries that 
showed sizeable gains during the last half 
of 1963 were agricultural implements— 
benefitting from increased domestic and 
export sales—machinery—where bookings 
were still increasing—and makers of iron 
castings. There was some improvement, too, 
in the aircraft industry. Activity in the 
electrical-goods industry has levelled off 
at the high plateau that was reached in the 
early part of the year. 

Except for certain parts of non-ferrous 
metals, which experienced cutbacks in pro- 
duction and employment during the latter 
part of the year, employment levels were 
well maintained in all parts of the durable- 
goods industries. In the soft-goods sector, 
there was evidence of further strengthening. 


There were moderate gains in textiles and 
clothing, both of which showed an im- 
provement over the year. In other non- 
durable goods industries, employment levels 
have shown little change since the middle 
of the year, apart from seasonal fluctuations. 

The construction industry showed some 
improvement in the final quarter of 1963, 
after contributing little to the expansion 
of the economy during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Housing starts increased 
sharply during the latter part of the year. 
Suppliers of building materials were reported 
to be very busy, reflecting the pick-up in 
residential construction. 

In farming and forestry employment, 
changes between the third and fourth 
quarter followed seasonal patterns. Em- 
ployment in metal mining showed a some- 
what larger than seasonal decrease. 

Unemployment in Ontario increased 
seasonally between the third and fourth 
quarter of 1963. Averaging 77,000, or 3.1 
per cent of the labour force, it was slightly . 
lower than a year earlier. 

In December, the classification of the 34 
Labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: 
in balance, 5(4); in moderate surplus, 27 
(25); in substantial surplus, 2(5). 


PRAIRIE 


A record wheat crop, estimated at 703 
million bushels, gave the Prairie economy 
a considerable boost during the last half 
of 1963. The bumper crop found a ready 
market in Russia, China and other Com- 
munist countries. The resulting increase in 
farm cash income provided a_ strong 
stimulus for expansion of consumer goods 
and services which, in turn, gave rise to a 
pick-up in employment throughout the 
region. Reflecting the increase in farm 
cash income, purchases of farm implements 
during the latter part of 1963 were run- 
ning 15 per cent ahead of a year earlier. 

In the fourth quarter of 1963, employ- 
ment was estimated to average 1,136,000, 
an increase of 36,000, or 3.3 per cent, over 
the fourth quarter of 1962. Most of the 
improvement took place in the last half 
of the year. The largest gains over the year 
were in non-farm industries—mainly in 
trade, finance and services. Farm employ- 
ment, however, increased by an estimated 
18,000, against the secular trend. 

During the seasonal peak in farm 
activities last summer, employment in agri- 
culture was estimated to be 346,000, which 
was some 9,000 higher than the year before. 
However, even with a larger farm work 
force, farm help was reported to have been 
in short supply in most areas during the 
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harvesting season. With the completion of 
grain harvesting, the demand for farm 
workers eased noticeably. During Novem- 
ber and December, cattle feeders and 
general farm workers were in demand in 
a number of areas. 

The construction industry experienced a 
relatively slow third quarter but showed 
some improvement in the final quarter of 
the year. Housing was a little stronger at 
year-end, although it still lacked much of 
the vigour which was in evidence a year 
earlier. Activity in non-residential construc- 
tion continued at about the same level as 
the year before, a decline in institutional 
building being offset by gains in other 
sectors, notably in pipeline construction. 

Manufacturing employment continued to 
expand. In the fourth quarter, year-to-year 
gains were apparent in clothing, wood prod- 
ucts, iron and steel and _ transportation 
equipment. The aircraft and parts industry 
showed a particularly strong advance. Rail- 
road and railway rolling stock equipment 
showed a more modest improvement. 

Employment was lower than a year earlier 
in non-metallic minerals and petroleum and 
coal products. Mining employment rose 
during the last half of 1963, mainly as a 
result of increased output of non-ferrous 
metals and potash. Some improvement 
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occurred also in coal mining and oil drilling. 
During the last half of 1962 and the first 
half of 1963, mining employment had been 
following a downward course. 

The general prosperity of the region 
brought about a decided increase in 
activity in trade, finance and services during 
both the third and fourth quarters. In 
transportation and public utilities, employ- 
ment was remarkably stable during the 
period under review, aside from seasonal 
variations. 


Unemployment in the region dropped 
seasonally in the third quarter of 1963 and 
increased less than seasonally in the final 
quarter, when it averaged 33,000, or 2.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 41,000, or 3.6 per cent of the labour 
force, a year earlier. 


In December, the classification of the 
19 labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: 
in balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 17 
(14); in substantial surplus, 1 (5). 


PACIFIC 


The brisk upward trend that was char- 
asteristic of employment in the Pacific 
region during the early part of 1963 gained 
momentum as the year progressed. Over 
the year, total employment in the region 
rose by an estimated 27,000, a gain of 
about 5 per cent. Except for a temporary 
pause during the second half of 1962, the 
region has experienced an uninterrupted 
expansion during the past three years. The 
largest gains in the latter half of 1963 
took place in forestry, manufacturing, con- 
struction, trade and finance. 

Construction employment has shown a 
strong advance since mid-summer, resulting 
in the busiest fourth quarter since 1959. 
The most marked improvement was in 
residential construction. Housing starts in 
October-November were 35 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding months of 1962. 
Activity in the non-residential sector also 
increased, as work advanced on several large 
business and engineering projects. The $73.5 
million Portage Mountain hydro dam on 
the Peace River is one of the larger 
engineering projects presently under con- 
struction. 

Employment in all major sectors of the 
forestry industry showed increases during 
1963, the total gain being approximately 
5 per cent. The logging, lumber and ply- 
wood industries experienced substantial 
advances in production and sales, and bene- 
fited from improved prices. Increased lum- 
ber shipments to the United States helped 
to bolster activity in this industry. The two- 
month strike of the United States west-coast 
lumber industry provided a _ temporary 
stimulus to output and employment in 
Canadian mills. 

Mining employment remained fairly 
stable during the second half of 1963, after 
registering an advance during the early part 
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of the year. New markets were secured 
with Japan for coal, copper and iron ore. 
Another development that had an impact 
on the mining industry during the year was 
the completion of the oil pipeline linking 
the Peace River district and the coast, 
thereby allowing shipments to the United 
States. 

Manufacturing employment rose by about 
2 per cent over the year, most of the gain 
occurring in the last half of 1963. Advances 
were recorded during the third and fourth 
quarters in wood and paper products. 
Printing shops and chemical plants also 
contributed to the employment rise. The 
iron and steel industry continued to operate 
at a high level, turning out structural and 
reinforcing steel, conveying equipment, and 
various machinery items. 

In the shipbuilding and food industries, 
employment levels were moderately lower 
than the year before. Layoffs were reported 
to have taken place in a number of meat 
processing plants during the past year as a 
result of automatic equipment being 
installed. 

All parts of the transportation industry 
experienced a busy fourth quarter; employ- 
ment was slightly higher than a year earlier. 
In trade, finance and service establishments, 
employment rose by about 5 per cent over 
the year. About half of this was in the 
final two quarters. 

During the fourth quarter of 1963, un- 
employment in the Pacific region averaged 
38,000, or 5.8 per cent of the labour force. 
In the fourth quarter of 1962, it averaged 
42,000, or 6.7 per cent of the labour force. 

In December, the 11 labour market areas 
in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) were classified as follows: in 
moderate surplus, 7 (6); in substantial sur- 
plus, 4 (5). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


60 per cent or more in non- 


agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 





MINOR AREAS 


(Jabour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 





Substantial 
Labour 
Surplus 


Group | 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster- 
Mission City 
WINNIPEG 


Corner Brook 
CORNWALL 
Farnham-Granby 
FT. WILLIAM- 
PT. ARTHUR 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 
PRINCE ALBERT 
Riviere du Loup 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 
YORKTON 


Bathurst 
BEAUHARNOIS 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 

aspe 
Grand Falls 
KENTVILLE 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 
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Brantford - —->»GUELPH 





Moderate 
Labour 
Surplus 


Labour 
Shortage 


Group 4 


Approximate 
Balance ~ 





Group 2 Group 3 





Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
oronto 


Windsor 





Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 

Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Sudbury 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


—»KITCHENER 








Barrie 

Brandon 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

MOOSE JAW < | 
North Battleford | 
Red Deer | 
Regina 
Saskatoon | 


Galt 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


Belleville-Trenton 

Brampton 

Central Vancouver 

Island 

Cranbrook 

Dawson Creek 

Drumheller 

Fredericton 

Goderich 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste. Therese 

Lindsay 

LISTOWEL 

Medicine Hat 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 

Portage la Prairie | 

Pembroke | 
—»PRINCE RUPERT , | 

Sault Ste. Marie | 

Simcoe 

Swift Current 

Trail-Nelson 

St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

Weyburn 

Walkerton 


<— 





NOTE: Kitimat—Labour Market Area is no longer included in this listing. 


—-»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have b 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see pag 
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een reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 


























From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (&)....... 022.020 ecccnee (000)| January 6, 697 — 1.1 + 3.1 
Ee DlOMed hes wee teee a CDEC ALLA. PSP S40 (000)| January 6,231 — 3.1 + 4.6 
ASTICUIENT Eee. . Wis echinacea nab en See (000)| January 53 — 1.4 + 6.5 
INDMPAPLICULEUTO Relate. vets tae. OF. PSOE. (000)| January 5,658 — 3.2 + 4.4 
Pate Workers. 1G. 2 ue eas te, (000)| January 5,141 — 3.5 + 4.0 
mat woridoo NOUTS, OF MOlGq.. f.2 anne dena. (000)| January 5,274 — 3.5 + 3.1 
At work less than 35 hours......:....:..... (000)| January 789 — 2.2 +18.1 
Employed but not at work................. (000)| January 168 + 9.1 — 1.8 
ey OU a hays os ces we ok as ket aa hs one (000)| January 466 +34.7 —13.9 
PA TISNUIC Ie x PRA sR ic he bes oa be Oe wes (000)| January 72 +44.0 —18.2 
CONGHGCT.o. DM: SURED Bee a) Oeics t. (000)| January 173 +33.1 — 9.9 
CnLATIOtees . teeichaebe ees ee RO ak | (000); January 120 +34.8 — 7.7 
ECRITIOs!. Heoscco in ceases <atsertuees che S eeelde (000)| January 54 +45.9 —26.0 
Last Ge ee Re PR ene See, Viren verter a (000)| January 47 +17.5 —19.0 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)| January 428 +31.3 —14.9 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| January 38 +90.0 0.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)......... 060 cece ee November 128.7 — 0.5 + 3.5 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. November 118.5 — 0.7 + 3.3 
DPR TT ALLO Mn) cath «Sects BPs cate Gis 0 shins My inl si? 2p Yr 1963 93,151 —_ +24.9 
iWeetnea to the lsp0ur fOTcOs. 2-0 o.- ox ss woo mys es ges Yr 1963 45,866 _ +24.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 
SEIeS ANC LOC LOUtSS. ieee tte bs Pee ed. Once nes January 13 —59.4 —45.8 
DT OnOe workers in VOLVeU smal. tite oases eg... January 1,756 —59.6 —61.5 
uration men GAys try Ws). davis ceanieoae. . 30 January 21730 —43.3 —72.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| November $84.63 0.0 + 3.8 
PA Verove nOurly GATNINGS (Ile) ee ccc ce oo 6 os 5 os ens November $ 1.97 + 0.5 + 3.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. November 41.5 + 0.2 + 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).....................+-| November $81.95 + 1.3 + 4,9 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............0...-5- January 134.2 0.0 + 1.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
TO) I CoS Aa aah a Rein ARB os cals Ji cigisans wsnanare November 146.3 e391 dy pase Se2 
OLal Ma DOUT- WICONGn, .aeisoaa ou Senrens “ent $000,000.| November 1,884 — 0.8 + 8.1 
Industrial Production 
Total average 1949 = 100} foe. Ne . Pao sO ees December 199.7 — 5.4 + 9.6 
MiaTULACTUTING Tae. 2. Teen Sea. ws te December 174.2 — 7.1 + 8.7 
Durablesvs: pista oer eee yee read... ne December 178.3 — 6.9 + 9.8 
on-cdurabledindse fn. ie aeesagans. Phe. Pe. Si December 170.7 — 7.3 | + 7.7 
New Residential Construction (b) | 
coi A eaten abe pln tage, Hea, Ben Abate nee: Se January 8,313 —40.7 +87.1 
POU DLC TIONS A) fos eee ne Le halen eee aed ag January 6, 238 —30.1 — 3.5 
inden Gonstructions 72. 3 Cer ee. 2 Le? 25. 22 January 817125 + 2.4 +38.5 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Older Workers 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Older Disabled Persons 


Little-known feature of 


Canada’s federal-provincial program 


of vocational rehabilitation services for disabled persons is 
that it has no upper age limit. Of 1,814 cases of successful 


rehabilitation in 1962-63, 


Canada’s federal-provincial program of 
vocational rehabilitation services for dis- 
abled persons is fairly well-known. What 
is not so well-known is that the program 
has no upper age limits. Many persons of 
advanced age have been and are being suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated, many to suitable 
employment. 

It is widely accepted that age in itself 
can be a significant social handicap to ob- 
taining or returning to gainful employment. 
When this handicap is coupled with a physi- 
cal disability the odds against a return to 
self-sustaining status are multiplied. 

In view of those difficulties, success in 
even a relatively small number of cases is 
significant and offers ample evidence that 
older, and sometimes quite elderly disabled 
persons can become self-sustaining. If it can 
be done for those with disabilities what 
might be accomplished for those who are 
able-bodied and in good health? 

Of 1,814 cases of successful rehabilitation 
reported in 1962-63, 407 or 22.7 per cent 
were aged 45 or over. Of this number, 267 
were men and 140 were women. Eighty- 
four of these older people, 46 men and 38 
women, were in the age group 66 and over; 
121, of whom 82 were men and 39 women, 
were in the 56-65 age group; the remaining 
202—139 men and 63 women—were aged 
from 45 to 55 (see table, Part A). 

These older people suffered from various 
types of disabilities in the following clas- 


sifications: amputations, neuro-muscular- 
skeletal, hearing, seeing, neurological, 
respiratory, cardio-vascular and  neuro- 


psychiatric problems (see table). 

Despite these disabilities and _ their 
advanced ages, 227 of them—184 men and 
43 women—were rehabilitated into gainful 
employment and the remainder were enabled 
to look after their own needs or to assume 
their normal roles as housewives (see table, 
Part B). 

The types of occupations entered by these 
227 disabled older people is significant also. 
Nine men and two women entered the pro- 
fessional and managerial field; 40 men and 
11 women became sales persons or clerical 
personnel; 37 men and 26 women were 
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more than 400 were aged 45 or more 


placed in service occupations; 22 men went 
into agriculture, fishery or forestry occupa- 
tions; 30 men and 1 woman became skilled 
workers; 12 men and 1 woman became 
semi-skilled workers; and 34 men and 2 
women were placed in unskilled occupa- 
tions. 

Part 3 of the table indicates that 
rehabilitation services take time. For 
71 of these older disabled persons more 
than 24 months were required; but for 143 
less than six months were needed. 

The numbers involved were relatively 
few but still represented a significant pro- 
portion (22.7%) of all cases reported to 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour, in 1962-63. 

The following case histories are typical. 

Case 1—Mr. X, aged 63, with a Grade 
9 to 10 education, had had arteriosclerotic 
gangrene necessitating above-knee amputa- 
tion of the right leg. His previous occupa- 
tion had been toolmaker. His rehabilitation 
services, which lasted nine months, included 
surgery, physiotherapy, occupational therapy 
and an artificial limb. He was enabled to 
return to tool and die making, earning $347 
monthly. 

Case 2—Mr. Y, aged 65, had educational 
qualifications ranging from the equivalent 
of Grades 5 to 8. His disability was inter- 
vertebral disc deterioration in the lumbar 
region. He suffered back pains and had dif- 
ficulty in walking. The disability began in 
1958. He had been a labourer, but was on 
public assistance at acceptance for rehabili- 
tation services. After eight months of medi- 
cal treatment and physiotherapy he was 
placed in unskilled labour at $300 a month. 

Case 3—Mr. A, aged 71, has educational 
equivalents Grades 5 to 8. His disability was 
vascular deficiency, necessitating amputation 
of the left leg below the knee. On Old Age 
Security, he was formerly a_ labourer. 
Rehabilitation services took eight months 
and included surgery, provision of an arti- 
ficial limb and counselling, after which he 
became self-employed at odd jobs, sup- 
plementing his old age pension by about 
$25 monthly. 

(Continued on page 161) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining, Fourth Quarter, 1963 


During the fourth quarter of 1963, col- 
lective bargaining in Canada led to nearly 40 
major settlements covering approximately 
80,000 workers in a wide range of industries. 

Three of these settlements brought an 
end to strikes of longshoremen at St. 
Lawrence River ports, and at two manu- 
facturing plants in St. Jerome, Que. Other 
major agreements signed during the period 
included contracts covering employees in 
air transportation, telephone communica- 
tions and uranium mining. 

Contract negotiations affecting more than 
120,000 workers in the railway industry 
were opened during the quarter with 16 
unions presenting their proposals to the 
major companies. 

In the longshoring industry, approxi- 
mately 3,800 port workers at Montreal, 
Quebec and Three Rivers returned to work 
October 14 after a ten-day strike against 
member companies of the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada. The strike came to an end 
when members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, which had been 
negotiating with the Shipping Federation 
for nearly a year for the renewal of con- 
tracts that had expired on December 31, 
1962, voted to accept settlement terms 
recommended by Judge René Lippé, federal 
mediator in the dispute. 

The settlement gave wage increases of 
30 cents an hour to longshoremen at 
Montreal and Quebec, 39 cents an hour to 
longshoremen at Three Rivers, 33 cents an 
hour to checkers at Quebec, and 34 cents 
an hour to checkers at Montreal in new 
three-year agreements. In addition, premium 
pay clauses were amended. Rates for Satur- 
day work, previously straight time until 
noon, were changed to time and one half 
all day; for work from midnight to 5 a.m., 
previously time and one half, to double 
time. The formula for vacation pay is to be 
4 per cent of gross earnings in lieu of the 
previous 8 cents per man-hour worked. The 
employers will also increase their contri- 
bution from 29 cents to 33 cents per man- 
hour worked toward the pension, welfare 
and vacation plans. 

An important part of the settlement is 
provision for an enquiry into the admin- 
istration and operation of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada-ILA trust funds, as 
recommended by a conciliation board the 
previous month (L.G., Oct. 1963, p. 886). 


At the outset of negotiations, the Shipping 
Federation bargained with an ILA com- 
mittee representing about 4,000 workers at 
Halifax and 2,800 workers at Saint John 
as well as employees at the St. Lawrence 
River ports. Agreement was reached last 
February—the proposed terms included 
annual wage increases of 5 cents an hour 
and annual increases of 2 cents an hour 
in company contributions to the welfare 
plan in a two-year contract—but the terms 
were rejected by the union locals at 
Montreal, Quebec and Three Rivers. 

The union locals at Halifax and Saint 
John, however, accepted these proposals 
tentatively with the understanding that fur- 
ther meetings would be held if a different 
settlement were negotiated for the St. 
Lawrence River ports. 


In November, negotiations between the 
Shipping Federation and the Halifax and 
Saint John locals were reopened and the 
employer representatives proposed terms 
along the lines of the Montreal settlement. 
The terms were subsequently accepted by 
the longshoremen. 

Two strikes involving approximately 
1,800 workers at St. Jerome, Que., ended 
during the quarter with the signing of new 
agreements between the Rubber Workers 
and Dominion Rubber in October and the 
Textile Workers’ Union and Regent Knitting 
Mills in December. 

The work stoppage at the Dominion 
Rubber plant had begun in September and 
lasted six weeks until a settlement was 
ratified by members of the Textile Workers’ 
Union. The new agreement is for a term of 
three years and gives wage increases of 11 
cents an hour to male employees and 9 
cents an hour to female employees, and a 
reduction in the work week from 45 to 44 
hours. Other terms of settlement include 
an increase in the night shift premium to 
7 cents from 5 cents an hour, a minimum 
monthly pension of $97.50, which had 
previously been $87.50, and a reduction in 
the qualifying period for four weeks vaca- 
tion from 25 to 22 years of service. 

At Regent Knitting Mills, an 18-week 
strike that had started in August ended with 
the signing of a three-year contract giving 
general wage increases amounting to 14 
cents an hour and classification adjustments 
ranging from 4 to 43 cents an _ hour. 
Furthermore, the work week is to be 


_ .This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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reduced from 49 to 45 hours in two steps 
for about 80 workers and from 48 to 464 
hours in two steps for some 200 workers, 
with other employees remaining on a 45- 
hour work week. Provision is also made 
for three weeks vacation after 18 years of 
service in 1964, after 17 years of service in 
1965 and after 16 years of service in 1966. 

Collective bargaining with Canada’s 
major railways was opened in November as 
existing contracts of 15 unions representing 
non-operating employees and of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen were due 
to expire December 31. 

When contract negotiations began, 14 
of the non-operating employees unions sub- 
mitted their proposals jointly to the CNR, 
CPR and other railways on behalf of 80,000 
employees of the companies. The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, bargaining agent for 
about 22,000 non-operating employees of 
the CNR and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, later presented its demands separately. 
In previous years, the CBRT had entered 
negotiations along with the other unions; 
this year it withdrew from joint bargaining 
in November. 

According to newspaper reports, the non- 
operating employees unions were seeking a 
one-year agreement that would establish 
parity between their average hourly rates 
and wages paid in such durable goods in- 
dustries as wood products, iron and steel 
products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products and_ electrical 
apparatus and supplies manfuacturing. The 
CBRT requested, in addition, longer vaca- 
tions, a new system for sick leave, increases 
in health and welfare benefits, and a job 
freeze for employees with more than five 
years of service. 

In November, Bell Telephone negotiated 
five company-wide agreements with its 
independent employees’ associations—the 
Canadian Telephone Employees’ Associa- 
tion, representing clerical and associated 
employees, communications sales employees 
and craft and services employees, and the 
Traffic Employees’ Association, bargaining 
agent for telephone operators and dining 
service personnel. 

More than 27,000 workers in numerous 
centres in Ontario and Quebec are covered 
by the new contracts, which supersede agree- 
ments that had expired in November. With 
the exception of the agreement covering 
telephone operators, which is for a term of 
15 months, all contracts are of one year’s 
duration. 

The agreement covering employees in 
clerical and associated occupations gives 
wage increases ranging from $1 to $2.75 a 
week on top salary rates and from $1.50 to 
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$4.50 a week on starting salaries, such in- 
creases varying according to the grades and 
localities of the employees. 

The wage increases granted to com- 
munications sales employees amount to 
$18 a month in all localities plus an addi- 
tional $6 a month in communities other 
than Toronto, Montreal and Windsor. 

In the bargaining unit comprising craft 
and services employees, wage increases of 
up to $3 a week on starting rates and of 
$2.25 to 3.50 a week on top rates, depend- 
ing on the localities and classes of em- 
ployees, were granted as a result of the 
settlement. 

Under the agreement applying to traffic 
operators, wage increases on top salaries 
range from $1.25 to $2.50 a week, depend- 
ing on locality. The agreement negotiated 
by the Traffic Employees’ Association on 
behalf of dining service employees provides 
for wage increases of $1.50 to $2 a week 
on top rates for female employees and of 
$2.25 a week for male employees, and wage 
increases on starting rates for female em- 
ployees of $2.50 to $5 a week and for 
male employees of $1.75 a week. 

During the quarter, TCA negotiated two 
major settlements. One of these agreements, 
with the Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association, is for a 20-month 
term and provides for annual salary in- 
creases of 24 per cent. Included in the con- 
tract is a new rule that stewardesses and 
pursers based in Montreal will be required 
by May 1, 1965 to be bilingual; the com- 
pany will provide courses of instruction. 

The other TCA settlement resulted from 
negotiations on a mid-term wage reopener 
provided in a two-year agreement with the 
Machinists. The agreement covers about 
4,400 employees in the maintenance and 
overhaul, station services and stores depart- 
ments of the company. 

In October and November a conciliation 
board assisted in the negotiations. In its 
report, the board noted that this was the 
first time in the 14-year history of col- 
lective bargaining between TCA and _ the 
Machinists that the two parties required the 
services of a conciliation board, and com- 
mended the existing relationship. In Decem- 
ber a settlement was reached and ratified by 
the union membership. It gives increases of 
4 per cent effective November 5, 1963 and 
provides for settlement pay of $60 prorated 
from July 2, 1963 for employees on the 
payroll November 27. 

In December, the United Steelworkers 
and Denison Mines, with assistance from a 
conciliation board, reached a settlement 
covering approximately 870 employees at 
Elliot Lake, Ont. The new agreement is of 
two years duration and provides for a wage 
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increase of 5 cents an hour in September 
1964 and an additional wage increase of 2 
cents an hour for hoistmen with com- 
pressor’s papers. 

During negotiations, an important issue 
in dispute had been a provision for separa- 
tion allowances. Previously, the separation 
allowance was $6 per month of service to 
a maximum of $400. The union was request- 
ing that the $400 limit be removed. Under 
the new agreement, continuity pay for em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit will be a 
maximum of $450 up to September 1, 1964 
and $500 after that date, to be accumulated 
at the rate of $6 a month of continuous 
service by employees from their last date of 
hiring to the expiry date of the agreement. 
Employees who have more than six months 
of continuous service with the company 
will qualify for continuity pay. No severance 
pay shall be granted, however, unless the 
severance is directly due to a complete shut- 
down. 

To obtain severance pay, the employee 
must remain in the employ of the company 


until his services are permanently severed 
for the above reasons. The obligation of the 
company to pay severance pay will cease at 
the termination of the agreement on August 
30, 1965. 

At an annual convention of the United 
Packinghouse Workers held in Vancouver 
during October, the delegates approved pro- 
posals for submission to meat packing com- 
panies in forthcoming negotiations. Con- 
tracts between the union and Burns and 
Company, Canada Packers and Swift Cana- 
dian are due to expire in March 1964. 

The proposals formulated include: a 
reduction in the 40-hour work week to 374 
hours, an increase in the night shift premium 
from 12 cents to 21 cents an hour, up to 
six weeks vacation after 25 years of serv- 
ice, double pay for vacation taken outside 
the summer months, sabbatical leave of 
13 weeks every five years for employees 
with 15 years of service, elimination of part- 
time work, wedding and bereavement pay 
for three days, voluntary overtime and 
separation pay. 


Major Settlements in 1963 


During 1963, collective bargaining in 
Canada in industries outside the construc- 
tion sector resulted in 211 major settle- 
ments—those covering bargaining units of 
500 or more employees—and produced 
new contracts for approximately 293,000 
workers. More than half of these settle- 
ments were negotiated in manufacturing 
industries, and close to 20 per cent were 
signed in the service sector, which includes 


such employers as municipal and provincial 
governments, hotels, hospitals and educa- 
tional institutions. 

Most of the major agreements reached 
during the year were signed for a two- or 
three-year term; two-year contracts pre- 
dominated. Only 43 out of the 211 major 
agreements were for a period of one year. 

Twenty-five of the major settlements gave 
no general wage increases but provided for 


WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1963, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1963 ex- 
cluding agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The 
data are based on preliminary reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING 1963, BY INDUSTRY—Concluded 





Industry and 
Total Wage 


Increase in Cents 


per Hour) 





OSS Ssaae00@—$@(@000—0@—000—0—0—0@0@0>0q0oao  oOoOwWwnnx,.,v7VvVvwooSan_>am* 


Term of Agreement in Months 


Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 


—— | | 
———— | 


Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
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() The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are 


rounded to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications 
covered by the agreement. . 

(2) Includes two bargaining units (600 and 4,400 employees) for which two wage settlements were concluded during 
1963. The number of employees in each of these bargaining units appears twice in the table. 
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other improvements. Most of the settlements 
that provided no general wage increase 
were in the pulp and paper industry in 
eastern Canada; their main features were 
classification adjustments for skilled trades- 
men, higher shift premiums, provisions for 
jury-duty pay, shorter qualifying periods for 
four weeks vacation, higher company con- 
tributions toward hospital and medical in- 
surance plans, and improvements’ in 
group life insurance and pension benefits. 
A few settlements in this industry, however, 
provided for wage increases ranging from 
2 to 6 cents an hour. 


About two-thirds of the 43 major one- 
year agreements signed during the year 
gave wage increases of 3 to 8 cents an hour 
on labour rates. 

Of the 119 major two-year agreements 
reached in 1963, more than half provided 
for labour rate increases ranging upward 
from 10 cents an hour. 

In about one-third of the 39 three-year 
contracts, wage increases of 10 to 14 cents 
an hour on labour rates or their equivalent 
were provided for; in one-half of the three- 
year contracts, wage increases ranging up- 
ward from 15 cents an hour. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During February, March and April 


(except those under negotiation in January) 


Company and Location 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp 
& Paper, Nfld. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. 
Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), 


ee eer rrr rr re re) 


Assn. 


Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ 
CNR, system-wide 
CNR, system-wide 


Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. .................... 
Sos International Paper (Gatineau Woods Div.), 
ue. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee er ri ey 


Cdn. International Paper (St. Maurice Woods 
Diy) J Que. hy. 22d take cos ace, Ute te ee 


Cee pn sence eecnessersresouceseveneeeereeseesressceseeeuege 


Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. ...........0...0...... 
Domtar Pulp & Paper, East Angus, Que. ............ 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 

Divy:) #iGomwall: } Onts i.:5. ores eee 


Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 
Windsor, Que. 
Pee Pddye tr ull, One ae a te eee ee eee ae 


Bree meee ee meee eee eee eres ree eeneeereeceeeseses 


eee wrewene 


Fisheries Assn, & cold storage cos., 


Fisheries JASSA& BC oe, the ae Onl eek 

Food stores (various), Wancouver, Victoria & 
New Westminster, B.C. 

eae Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dartmouth, 
N 


Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & 

Muebec, : Que. .sie tes oe Oe ee 
Lever Bros, -lorontomOnt: mee eee es 
Manitoba Telephone 
Manitoba Telephone 


Moirs Limited & Moirs Sales, Halifax, NS. ........ 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & 
Ken orajtn- Ontive combats. ceck fete aoe tee 


DOR t eee neem mene eens ee eseeeneeees esse eesese 


Seem ee reece ese ease reraseeseseereessseresseseee 
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Union 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC (loggers) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Locomotive Engineers (Ind). 

ae A Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


LC) 
VE (Ind.) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs,) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
CLC-chartered local 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC/ (traffic empl.) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 
maintenance empl.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
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Company and Location Union 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 


roronto, Ont Vent Jr. 52 2.2. Seiten. SI... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial (Paper, gir norold,MOnt, Les i.ncedeenensce-ss Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OR a gt avi Olle ote oe ee Ae pees ee | ane ele oe Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
Rnebeo Coty OUCH dae nernt. eerie I abt... Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 
RGA VictereMontrealaQuelel aie. ts IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ready-mix concrete companies, Toronto, Ont. .. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Rolland Paper, Mt. Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


’ Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberly-Clark, Kapuskasing, 
TR ees Cen ee EE ane es See Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During January 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Assn, Patronale des Inst. Religieuses (5 hospitals), 
St. Hyacinthe & other centres, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, 
OO AIR Re ae ie SecA ad eh th Sa A ee Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


e. 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic’ Electric,’ Brockville, Ont. .................... IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ity A eee RU Res hd lee ed Ee Lhe Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Pe eet POLED ONG creas, thas yi sy ce Oey Pee he teaae vs B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg & Oakville, Ont. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Giker CPR rc&vother railways) ans. o6 cen ... 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que, Boilermakers _(AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Geo VICK ers. MOntreal; BOUG oisagtis cca trasantev iene Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ........... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, Kimber- 

Gey eR TONLE alOy 1G eats tes cecesecssens-carecaness Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Grane “Limited,” Montreal, "QuUuGs \.2 iivledices.ccsssensees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davie Shipbuuldingsrlauzon, Quen .424. sc.) Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Ce IDAVie secs > ONS, 6 LAUZON AOUC. g.ccksiceccanicoans ses Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Que. ......:ccrecisessscoovssee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Engineering, Lachine, Que. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. ..............cc:-c+0 United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paps breres, “Montreal, Ques oi.c..cecavececesseceeyees Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PsVOTOT Cty, CALERA PS. Phos hebces cl ia then ong IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC)_ 
MamiOutOn « OILY, A taistie eaters <.eeeticck ss Siar te koe Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
LPS VOT Dre GRE 4 | Rae Po ee ag eee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. ; 

Rey Oma SUNT LILO CUE. Wei rac Rae esas oe Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (10), Montreal & district, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO-CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other centres, 

06 Sa LTS > etirinia sd SOs csi. .is5 Empl. Assn, (Ind.) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ...........0........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
Marine Industries} Sorel; Oe! A). reid. eee tos Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide, N.S. .......... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que, .............0.. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Northern Plectric, London, Onts .c0....cccccncccscecenvese Empl. Assn., (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ...............cccesceeeeeee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Perea city Oni tat erviie. meee ath eoiee fine nee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pouios Electronics, Leaside, Ont... ..8....5.2b-csan% IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Poryiner COM. SAaTOia, 9 ONT. ocr. citadece terre ce ceteretarens- Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & ‘ ' 

Grerecentres, -OUCs vances. es re aaa Ae ee (etc) (outside empl.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ ublic Empl. 
St»Lawrence Seaway Authority «....,.........c0scceeees Railway, Transport & General Wkrs, (CLC) 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide .................... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers ) 
Vos raha eam TOE ln et Onl Ope cee amen prteic cent d Hen Renntere Saree Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 


flea ga) item Mei ee Oo eee Pee Cape Ne eee en eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto GCitiCOnt & ie... coe, oe sieel..... Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Torantay Metro, 1 Ont sre ee eee ie. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
‘LorontomMetro,t Ontay ain ae 2 ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask. .......000........ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C. "6 am Shapiee.....;. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver’ City,” B.C) GUA Yea. Civic Empl. aes (outside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, Van- 

couver, . BCE VG ee ee es B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
Winninpes? Metro, (Man. =n, eee ae Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 





Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont...... Teamsters (Ind.) iY] 
CBC scOMPpanVawide t..nicis. tee eek ees ees Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 
Loronto, -Ont> (oe ee ee eee VE (Ind.) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ................ Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. CNTU-chartered local 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 
Magog & Drummondville, Que? a satel... Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Handbag Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que. ............ Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont hina) ous (Ind. 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, (Ontecel-ommr eu Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) : 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & | 
TN ee eee eee My A Sil eR ee are Teamsters (Ind.) | 
Winnipeg Metro (Transit Dept!) Manned. a4... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 


Conciliation Board 

CBC, company-wide... ©. 72. eee nee kee Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
| 

| 


Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara 

Falls s,OnGy en thn ee ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL- re ae 
Domil Limited. Sherbrooke, Ques)... oe anc Textile Federation (CNTU) 
DuPont of Canada, Maitland Ont +c. cic Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Shipbuilders (various), Wancouver & Victoria, . 
Bik ahi ick ee Se ee ee ee: Various unions 


Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 


Que. “As. See Oe EE. Cathe Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- : 
Dec, SOUC. Ru a eeek.. cate eo eae eae. idole acl Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bee, (Que 5.2 Setoke aioe 2 A ee evie Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
empl. 
Hospitals (13), Montreal & other centres, Que. Service ree Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. «0.00.00... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes. City,? Manji ona)... Renn. eI Fire Fighters Citic ees! 


Work Stoppage 


(No cases during January) 


Part I[l—Settlements Reached During January 
Turn to page 175 
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Women’s Bureau 


Education and Training of Girls in Britain 


Women in Britain today spend more years in paid work outside 
home. Two recent studies of educational programs for girls 
deal with training in industry and total preparation of girls 


Women of today’s generation in Britain 
are spending more years in paid work out- 
side the home. More free time from family 
duties, coupled with thriving economic 
conditions in the country, have created a 
new situation that has brought a pressing 
need to re-appraise educational programs 
for girls. Of special interest are two recent 
studies directed to this end. 

The first of these, “Training Girls in 
Industry,” a 35-page booklet published by 
the Industrial Training Council*, stresses 
the advantages of organized training pro- 
grams for girls in industry. For employers 
it is sound business, as, in a competitive 
labour market, companies offering the best 
training schemes attract the better candi- 
dates. 

Such training programs ease the transi- 
tion from school to work. Well-planned use 
of time reduces the instruction period and 
minimizes waste of materials. A higher 
standard of work, increased production, 
lower turnover rate and improved morale 
bring further benefits to management. 

The trainees themselves improve their 
earning capacity as a result of learning 
quick, safe and correct methods of work. 
Prospects of promotion are also greater for 
well-trained workers. And for young women 
who marry and later wish to return to work, 
proficiency gained when they were young 
should facilitate re-entry into the labour 
force. 

The best training schemes combined on- 
the-job training with study at a technical 
college. They were based on a thorough 
study and analysis of the work to be done. 
Trainees were selected with full regard for 
aptitude and suitability, and well qualified 
instructors provided. Special induction pro- 
grams and release during working hours for 
attendance at technical colleges eased the 
transition from school to work. 

The second study, “the Education and 
Training of Girls”’+, was undertaken by a 
working party of women versed in the needs 
of the community rather than being expert 
in the field of education. Their concern was 
with the total preparation of girls, testing its 


*Set up by the British Employers’ Confederation 
in 1958, 

t+ A study by the Women’s Group on Public Wel- 
fare, published by the National Council of Social 
Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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adequacy for their future roles in a chang- 
ing society—at home, at work and as 
citizens. Views were sought from school 
principals, teachers, employers, social 
workers and youth organizations as well as 
parents and girls themselves. 

One headmistress of a grammar school 
described the expectations of her girls, aged 
15 to 18, as: early marriage, a family, and 
work outside the home. She said that the 
girls were interested in housewifely arts but 
viewed them as a “co-operative enterprise” 
in which husbands and children would share. 

Home economics teachers proposed a 
course on Preparation for Marriage and 
Home Life, to be followed by another on 
Preparation for the Community Life. They 
were of the opinion that every girl should 
have some knowledge of these wider aspects 
of living before leaving school, and that 
boys, too, would benefit from such courses. 

Discussions with employers revealed fre- 
quent lack of preparation for first jobs. 
Girls whose standards were not high enough 
to enter clerical and secretarial work had 
been accepted because of desperate shortages 
of personnel. In the London area, it was 
found there were 30 such jobs for every 
girl applicant. 

School girls themselves believed that 
education gave one greater scope in choos- 
ing a career and enabled one to earn a good 
living. Many of those who had recently left 
school had already realized that education 
does not end with school graduation—one 
must “go on learning all through life.” 

Although fewer girls than boys were 
receiving formal post high-school educa- 
tion, the numbers of women attending even- 
ing institutes, where they far outnumbered 
men, suggested eagerness to continue with 
further education if given the opportunity. 

The women’s group ruled out “soft op- 
tions” for girls; they should have the best 
education they can get before marriage and 
have ready access to further education and 
training in later life. There should be 
equal opportunities for women in the uni- 
versities and in the professions. 

For girls, more and varied schemes of 
“day release” for further education were 
recommended. Also, the schools should give 
more attention to advising girls about 
careers and opportunities for employment. 





tee 


1) A 
in INDUSTRY 


“It works. It fills a need. It’s in its 20th 
year. We intend to keep it.” Frank Gresty, 
personnel manager at the drug firm of John 
Wyeth & Brother (Canada) Limited, used 
this capsule comment recently to sum up 
the Windsor plant’s assessment of its Em- 
ployees’ Operational Committee. 

Union spokesman Roy Girard expressed 
similar sentiments. Mr. Girard is chairman 
of Local 9-368, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC). “Joint consultation has a definite 
place in industry”, he declared. “It is good 
for the general welfare of the whole group. 
People need to be in contact with each other 
on the job.” 





Founded 1944 


Founded in 1944, the EOC’s main 
responsibility is to promote employee co- 
operation in production, efficiency, attend- 
ance, safety, good housekeeping and sug- 
gestions, and to sponsor sports, entertain- 
ment and a variety of special projects—one 
of which, by way of example, was an em- 
ployee course in civic administration. 

A true joint consultation committee in all 
its functions, the group is composed of 10 
elected employee members, the company 
president, personnel manager, plant chair- 
man and two department managers. 

The committee convenes on two occasions 
each month. One of them is a dinner meet- 
ing featuring a banquet and floor show as 
a suitable aftermath to business. 

In addition to the regular members of the 
Employees’ Operational Committee, two 
guests are invited, one from among plant, 
the other from among office personnel. 
Priority is determined by the date on which 
an employee joined the company. 

Eventually all personnel will have been 
guests of the committee. The plan is aimed 
primarily at the preservation and extension 
of the company’s team spirit. At the same 
time, personnel are thereby introduced 
gradually to the responsibilities they will 
one day assume when their turn comes to 
serve on the committee. 


There are special reasons behind the 
name for the committee. Its title, Em- 
ployees’ Operational Committee, repre- 
sents an attempt to get away from what 
are described as “unnecessary distinctions” 
among employees. 

As personnel manager Frank Fresty ex- 
plained it recently: “We think that talk of 
‘labour’ and of ‘management’ sets up bar- 
riers. It implies two factions. Our idea is to 
avoid distinctions between plant and cleri- 
cal and supervisory personnel. What we 
have here is a team, and we want to Keep it 
that way.” 

Team Concept 


The Wyeth firm is solidly for this team 
concept. Management spokesmen point out 
that every member of the organization is 
essential—“otherwise he wouldn’t be on 
our payroll.” They emphasize that it is 
important that the good housekeeper and 
the chief chemist do their jobs equally well. 

Consistent co-operation and stability are 
the keynote of employee-employer relations 
at John Wyeth, according to one manage- 
ment spokesman. 

During a recent interview, Frank Gresty 
stated that the team spirit of the firm’s 200 
employees shines through, both on the job 
and off. 

Of the roughly 150 suggestions and ideas 
submitted by personnel each year, 70 to 75 
per cent receive some form of recognition 
or award for their utility. Practical sugges- 
tions take the major share, of course, but 
management believes that “good thinking” 
deserves encouragement too. 

Teamwork among plant and office em- 
ployees has also led to an impressive safety 
record. The first million hours of “no lost- 
time accidents” was passed in September 
1962. The latest figure made public stands 
at close to 1,500,000 hours. Management 
says the credit belongs jointly to the com- 
mittee’s safety program and enthusiastic em- 
ployee response to that program. 

On the social side of life, it is not uncom- 
mon for Wyeth personnel, relatives and 
friends to show up at the annual “family 
Night” in numbers over 500 strong. 

There is a similar keen participation in 
bowling, swimming and other sports and 
entertainment organized by the plant Em- 
ployees’ Operational Committee. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during December. The 
Board issued four certifications designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, rejected three applications for 
certification, and granted one application 
for revocation of certification. During the 
month the Board received 17 applications 
for certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of maintenance technicians and pro- 
gram operators at Radio Station CHML, 
Hamilton, Ont., employed by Maple Leaf 
Broadcasting Company Limited (L.G., 
mec: 1963, p. 1109). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of bargemen employed by Van- 
couver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
iG Decs 1963;°p:.1110): 

3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of building cleaners and maintenance 
men employed by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation at its Domaine Etria 
and Pavillon Mercier projects in Montreal, 
Que. The application had also included the 
Place Gouin project in Montreal, but the 
Board deemed that the appropriate unit 
should not include these employees (L.G., 
meee 1963, p. 1110): 

4. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by The Algoma Central and Hud- 
son Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. (L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 1110). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, The Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
respondent, and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, intervener. 
The Board directed that both the name of 
the applicant and the intervener appear on 
the ballot (L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 1110) 
(Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1657, applicant, and various 
companies as represented by The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Incorporated, 
respondents (L.G., July 1963, p. 601) (see 
“Reasons for Judgment,” below). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Hubert Transport 
Inc., Ste. Thérése, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Dec. 1963, p. 1109). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees af- 
fected in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 


3. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. of 
America, applicant, and John L. Bray, 
Ottawa, Ont., respondent (mail service) 
(L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 1109). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that it was 
not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Tiger 
Transfer Ltd., Calgary, Alta., applicant, 
and Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartage- 
men, Truckers and Helpers, Local Union 
No. 987, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, respondent (L.G., 
Dee. 1963; p» 1110). Local'987, the certi- 
fied bargaining agent, did not contest the 
application. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5115, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by Kitimat Wharves Limited, 
Kitimat, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

3. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd., on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

4. General Truck Drivers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Tourist 
Services Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. (see 
“Applications for Certification Withdrawn,” 
below) (Investigating Officer: G. H. Pur- 
vis). 

5. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Quebec Air Transport, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Quebecair Inc., Rimouski 
East, Que., employed in its traffic, mainten- 
ance, and operations departments (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, 


United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating engineers em- 
ployed by Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

7. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local 15, on behalf of a unit of office em- 
ployees of Canadian Freightways Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., employed at its North 
Burnaby, B.C. terminal (Investigating 
Officer:”G. H. Purvis): 

8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Maple Leaf Mills Limited, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

11. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
on behalf of a unit of road conductors em- 
ployed by Northern Alberta Railways Com- 
pany, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


12. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
on behalf of a unit of sleeping- and parlour- 
car conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


13. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
on behalf of a unit of road conductors em- 
ployed by the Ontario Northland Railway, 
North Bay, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. 
B. Whitfield). 


14. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Colonial Broadcast- 
ing Company, St. John’s, Nfid., employed 
at Radio Station WOCM (Investigating 
Mincer: DD. T? Cochrane): 


15. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Maple Leaf Mills 
Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 


16. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
dispatchers employed in Canada by Empresa 
Consolidada Cubana de Aviacion (ECCA) 
Cubana Aijrlines (Investigating Officer: 
Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

17. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Quebec Air Transport, on behalf of a unit 
of hostesses and flight agents employed by 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Miscellaneous workers, Wholesale and 
Retail Delivery Drivers and Helpers, Local 
351, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and O’Con- 
nor Transport Limited, North Burnaby, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 40). 

2. Communications Workers of America, 
applicant, British Columbia Telephone 
Company, Vancouver, B.C., (traffic divi- 
sion), respondent, and Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia, inter- 
vener. (L.G., Jan., p. 40). 

3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Tourist Services Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T., respondent (see “Applications 
for Certification Received,’ above). 


Reasons for Judgment in application 
for certification affecting 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


and 


Applicant 


12 Companies as Represented by The Shipping 


Federation of Canada, Inc. 


This is an application for certification of 
the Applicant as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the Respondents* 
engaged in the handling of ocean freight 
in and out of the port of Montreal and 
classified as checkers, coopers, timekeepers, 
manifest clerks and office clerks excluding 
supervisory and confidential employees— 
engaged on the docks in the port of 
Mortreal. 





* Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Watts Watts Ship- 
ping Ltd., Kerr Steamship Limited, Brown & Ryan 
Limited, Wolfe Stevedores Limited, McLean Ken- 
nedy Limited, The Cunard Steamship Company 
Limited, The Robert Reford Co. Ltd., Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Limited, Furness Withy & Company 
Limited, Montreal, Australia, New Zealand Line 
Limited. 
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Respondents 


The initial application covered the em- 
ployees in these classifications of 35 com- 
panies, members of The Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, engaged in shipping in 
and out of the port of Montreal. On July 
9, 1963, the Applicant asked leave to sub- 
mit, and submitted an amended application 
for certification, excluding therefrom such 
of the said companies named in the orig- 
inal application as did not have employees 
engaged on a regular basis in the classi- 
fications comprising the proposed bargain- 
ing unit. The effect of the amendment 
would be to reduce the number of com- 
panies to 12. These are the ones designated 
as the Respondents. 
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The Respondents oppose this amendment 
of the application but, subject to the 
Board’s decision with respect thereto, gave 
consent to being joined in the application 
pursuant to and subject to the provisions of 
Section 9(3) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


In view of the circumstances and in the 
exercise of the discretion accorded to it 
under the aforesaid Act, the Board has 
granted leave to the Applicant to amend 
its application for certification as requested. 


The basic issue between the parties con- 
cerns the appropriateness of the bargaining 
unit in respect of which certification is 
applied for. 


The Applicant is and has been for a 
number of years the bargaining agent of 
employees of the Respondents and other 
member companies of The Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, employed as checkers and 
coopers (cargo repairmen) at the port of 
Montreal under the terms of an existing 
collective agreement between them, as 
well as under preceding collective agree- 
ments. 


The effect of the present application, if 
granted, would be to extend the scope of 
this existing bargaining unit in so far as it 
relates to the employees of the Respondents, 
by adding thereto timekeepers, manifest 
clerks and office clerks employed by them 
on the docks in the port of Montreal. The 
Applicant claims an over-all majority mem- 
bership of employees in this proposed 
enlarged unit, but has not a majority mem- 
bership of employees comprising the addi- 
tional group whom it thus seeks to add to 
the existing unit. 


According to the evidence given to the 
Board, checkers and coopers are hired by 
the Respondents on a day-to-day basis 
through the Applicant and are paid on an 
hourly basis. They are employed only dur- 
ing the open port season. On occasions, 
the services of checkers may be used as 
clerks on the docks to help clean up an 
accumulation of work on the docks. In such 
instances, under the existing collective agree- 
ment, they are to be paid an additional 
hourly rate while so employed. 


After the port of Montreal is closed 
down in the winter, some checkers originally 
from Saint John may be sent down to the 
port of Saint John, N.B., to do similar work 
during the winter months when this port’s 
activities increase, and they may in such 
event in some instances be employed as 


clerks on the docks if the latter are in 
short supply. 

The office personnel, including the clerks 
and timekeepers on the docks, are paid on 
a monthly-salary basis, are hired directly 
by the company, and are generally employed 
on a year-round basis. In the winter period, 
when the port of Montreal is closed, these 
employees are engaged in clerical work in 
the main offices of their company in Mont- 
real or are transferred by their employer 
for similar employment in the Maritime 
ports to help look after the substantial in- 
creased shipping activities during that period. 
These office workers are accorded the same 
pension rights, medical benefits and vaca- 
tion-with-pay rights as other clerical em- 
ployees of their employer in the. main 
office. 


The Respondents contend that the work 
of the clerical staff on the wharves is 
simply an extension of the work done by 
the clerical staff in the main offices and 
that their functions are essentially the same, 
and that the timekeepers who keep the time 
of the longshoremen on the docks are a 
part of the company payroll department. 
The Respondents submit that their com- 
munity of interests is with the office em- 
ployees in the main office rather than with 
the checkers and coopers who it is claimed 
are in fact casual employees. 

The applicant contends that though there 
is a clear line of demarcation between the 
work of the office clerks on the wharves and 
the checkers, the unit is appropriate in 
view of the homogeneity of their work and 
the common situs of their work. 

The Board has reached the conclusion 
upon the facts as adduced in the evidence 
concerning the manner in which the work 
is carried on and in the disparate conditions 
of employment, that the unit applied for 
is not appropriate in this instance. 

In the course of the hearing, some refer- 
ence was made to a certification granted by 
the Board in 1950 to Local 1764, Steam- 
ship Checkers & Cargo Repairmen & 
Weighers & Samplers, ILA, as bargaining 
agent for employees of a number of ship- 
ping companies represented by The Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada, as employed 
in the port of Saint John, N.B., and 
described as steamship checkers, cargo 
repairmen, weighers and samplers, to- 
gether with manifest clerks and office em- 
ployees on the docks. 





The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and A. 
H. Balch, E. R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald and A. C. Ross, 
members, The judgment of the Board was delivered by the Vice-Chairman and Acting 


Chairman. 
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A check of the record of that 1950 case 
indicates that the only classifications of em- 
ployees shown on the companies’ payroll 
records at that time were checkers and 
coopers. Such clerical employees as were 
employed on the docks were apparently in- 
cluded within the checker category and 
were employed and paid upon the same 
basis and at the same rates as checkers. The 
collective agreements entered into  sub- 
sequently between the parties to the 
certification have apparently covered only 
checkers and cooper classifications of em- 
ployees. In these circumstances, that deci- 
sion has little relevance to the facts of the 
present application. 


~The application is rejected accordingly. 
(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman 


Paicutler 

L. G. Taylor 

G. Tremblay 

B. Fisher 

For the Applicant 


P. F. Renault 

C. T. Mearns 

J. A. Crichton 

Capt. P. N. Bolger 
P. V. O. Evans 

For the Respondents. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 19, 1963. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes: 


1  Asbestos-Eastern Transport  Inc., 
Asbestos, Que., and Locals 106 and 938 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Gr Er Poirier). 


2. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


3. Baton Broadcasting Limited, Agin- 
court, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G.R. 
Currie). 


5. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., Winni- 
peg, and Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


6. Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


7. National Harbours Board and Civil 
Service Association of Canada (Quebec 
Harbour Police) (Conciliation Officer: C. 
He Poirier )& 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (see above). 


2. Pacific Western Airlines, Vancouver, 
(L.F.R. and V.F.R. Divisions), and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots’ Association (Con- 
ciliation «Officer:. G....R..»Currie):« GinG., 
Jan... Dae). 

3. The Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
and Local 1842 of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Toronto (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., April 
19635+Pind09 ).. 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Radio Station CHRC Limitée, Quebec, 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., Nov. 1963, 
p. 1016). 

2. Central Truck Lines Ltd., Val d’Or, 
Que., and Locals 938 and 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Jan., p. 40). (Note: Local 
106 has been added to the dispute at the 
request of the parties.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited (laboratory department em- 
ployees), Humberstone, Ont., and United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(L.G., Jan., p. 41), was fully constituted in 
December with the appointment of W. H. 
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Dickie of Toronto as Chairman. Mr. 
Dickie was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Norman L. Mathews 
of Toronto and F. Stewart Cooke of Hamil- 
ton, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal with 
a dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited (plant employees), Humberstone, 
Ont., and United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 41), was 
fully constituted in December with the 
appointment of W. H. Dickie of Toronto as 
Chairman. Mr. Dickie was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, Nor- 
man L. Mathews of Toronto and F. 
Stewart Cooke of Hamilton, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in October to deal 
with a dispute between National Harbours 
Board, Montreal Harbour, and National 
Harbours Board Police Brotherhood (L.G., 
Dec. 1963, p. 1115), was fully constituted 
in December with the appointment of Frank 
Godine, Q.C., of Montreal, as Chairman. 
Mr. Godine was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board, 
Francis Eugene Carlin and Louis-Claude 
Trudel, both of Montreal, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 


Board Reports of Settlement Received 


1. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and District No. 6, United Steel- 
workers of America (L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 
1115): 

2. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Lodges 714 and 1751 of the Inter- 


national Association of Machinists (L.G., 
Nov. 1963, p. 1016). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Denison Mines Limited 
and 
United Steelworkers of America 


Pursuant to the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established with His Wor- 
ship, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, Chairman, 
G. B. S. Ferguson, Q.C., nominee of the 
Company, and Peter Podger, nominee of 
the Union. 


The Board met with the parties in 
Toronto, Ont., on December 6, 1963. 


There appeared for the Company: 
H. E. Houck, Consultant 
M. J. DeBastiani, Manager 
C. B. Banks, Superintendent. 


There appeared for the Union: 
O. Mancini, Area Supervisor 
G. Gilchrist, Representative 
A. Brunet, Representative 
J. Norton, Representative 
And members of a bargaining committee. 


Comprehensive briefs were presented by 
the parties. From these, the Board learned 
the previous agreement had expired June 
23, 1963. There are some 870 now em- 
ployed in this mine. Despite lengthy meet- 
ings between the parties, assisted finally on 
two occasions by a conciliation officer, 19 
items remained in dispute. 


An exhaustive review of the difficulties 
facing the uranium industry in Canada was 
given by Mr. Houck. He stated only the 
Canadian Government’s contract to stock- 
pile, which is due to expire July 1964, keeps 
this mine in operation. There is hope for 
the future but no immediate prospects for 
an additional market. 


Against that gloomy background, the 
Board commenced its efforts. Despite de- 
tailed information contained in the briefs 
concerning the non-monetary items remain- 
ing in dispute, the Board determined to 
direct its attention first to what appeared 


Sa neers mses 


_, During December, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Denison Mines 
Limited, Elliot Lake, and District No. 6, United Steelworkers of America. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan of Windsor, 
Ont. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, George Ferguson, Q.C., of Toronto, and Peter Podger of Streetsville, Ont., 
nominees of the company and union, respectively. The report is reproduced hve. 
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to be four basic matters that would have 
to be favorably resolved if any progress 
were to be made at this level. These were: 
the term of the renewal, continuation of 
the separation provision that exired with the 
previous agreement, wages, and union 
security. 


Although early in the negotiations it 
appeared the Company would renew the 
separation-allowance provision in _ its 
original terms, providing a complete agree- 
ment could be reached, this was not what 
the Union sought. It not only wanted the 
$400 maximum changed to no limit to 
what the $6.00 monthly contribution could 
produce, but also that its terms should apply 
to those on layoff at the time of closure. 


The terms of the agreement varied as 
possible patterns were considered. While 
two years seemed a potential possibility, at 
one stage the Union changed its demands 
to cover a one-year agreement, based on 
a 5-cent-an-hour improvement as of this 
date, plus improvements in certain cate- 
gories. 


The question of union security proved 
troublesome to the end. Finally, the Union 
would have been content to agree to a 
voluntary irrevocable [checkoff], subject to 
an escape clause [applicable within] 30 days 
from the expiry date, but this was firmly 
rejected. 

The major part of the day-long effort 
was spent trying to develop some suitable 
plan for renewal of the severance-allowance 
provision. The solution finally created was 
owing in no small measure to the valued 
contributions made by the Chairman’s fel- 
low-members, which he wishes to gratefully 
acknowledge. 


The package design that finally evolved 
included the dropping of a number of items, 
and was only realized by pressure applied 
on both sides, upwards and downwards. 
This was the result—a memorandum of 
agreement—signed by the parties, as 
follows: 

The parties hereto agree to renew their 


previous agreement for a_ period expiring 
August 31, 1965, with only the following 
changes: 


1. To contain all matters previously resolved 
before the date of this hearing. 


2. Wages: Effective September 1, 1964, an 
increase of five cents an hour; effective the 
same date, an additional two cents an hour for 
hoistmen with compressor’s papers. 


3. Upon execution of the proposed renewal, 
the Company undertakes to deliver to the Union 
a letter as to severance pay aS per provision 
outlined in the document in the custody of 
the Chairman, 
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The signatories hereto agree to accept 
and recommend to their principals the fore- 
going as a settlement of all matters in dispute. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, this 10th day 
of December, 1963. 


(Sgd.) J. A. Hanrahan, 
Chairman. 


Form of Letter referred to in Memorandum 


Whereas at the time of these negotiations 
it appeared there was a possibility that the 
Company’s operations at Elliot Lake might 
be shut down during the term of the col- 
lective agreement; 


And whereas it is mutually agreed in such 
event the following provisions for sever- 
ance pay should apply: 


1. The continuity pay for employees in 
the hourly bargaining unit of Denison Mines 
Limited at the Elliot Lake property will 
be a maximum of $450.00 per employee 
up to September 1, 1964 and $500.00 per 
employee after September 1, 1964 and to 
the expiry date of the collective agreement, 
to be accumulated at the rate of $6.00 per 
month of continuous employment since 
the last date of hiring; [and] 


2. Continuity pay will be paid to those 
employees who have in excess of six months 
continuous service with the Company. A 
month’s service for the purpose of con- 
tinuity pay will be any money wherein the 
employee worked at least 75 per cent of 
his scheduled shifts for that month, unless 
he was prevented from doing so because 
he was on Workmen’s Compensation as 
result of an occupational accident incurred 
working for Denison Mines Limited. 


3. The Company agrees that it will pay 
the applicable severance allowance out- 
lined above to all employees whose em- 
ployment is permanently severed at the 
time of shutdown or prior to shutdown. 
However, no severance pay shall be granted 
unless the severance is directly due to a 
complete shutdown. 


4. To obtain severance pay the employee 
must remain in the employ of the Com- 
pany until his services are permanently 
severed for the above reasons. 


5. The obligation of the Company to pay 
severance pay will cease at the termination 
of the collective agreement, August 30, 
1965S. 


6. Any dispute arising from implementa- 
tion of these provisions may be referred 
to an arbitration panel to be established by 
the parties. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and 


International Association of Machinists 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
Mrs. Frances Bairstow, Union nominee; H. 
M. Sparks, Company nominee, and W. H. 
Dickie, Chairman, met with the parties at 
Montreal on October 10 and 11, November 
1 and 2, and again on November 25, 26, 
and 27, 1963. 


Appearing for the Company were: 


F. C. Eyre, Director Industrial Relations 

G. E. Bolton, Director Personnel and In- 
dustrial Relations 

A. D. Bertoir, Manager Labour Relations 

D. H. Gray, Director Maintenance and 


Overhaul 

. R. McKillop, Supervisor of Labour 
Relations 
Peterson, Assistant General Super- 


intendent of Overhaul Base 
Sheldrake, Supervisor Administration 
Services 

. Hodgson, Supervisor of Training and 
Labour Relations 

. Horan, Labour Relations Assistant 

. Sadler, Vice-President Administration. 


> Go” Ge SUeacet 


Appearing for the Union were: 

Mike Pitchford, Chairman Negotiating 
Committee 

Frank Heisler, Airline Co-ordinator IAM 

Don Wasserman, Research Dept. IAM 

M. Rygus, General Vice-President IAM 

Ed Smith, General Chairman Lodge 714 
IAM 

J. King, Committee Member Lodge 714 
IAM 


Ron Ulmer, Committee Member Lodge 714 
IAM 

L. Foreman, Committee Member Lodge 714 
IAM 


Ross Secord, Committee Member Lodge 


714 IAM 

ene cane, President Lodge 1751 

Wilf Bulger, Committee Member 1751 
IAM 

Jean Bowles, Committee Member 1751 
IAM 

John Farrell, Committee Member 1751 
IAM 


R. N. Gray, Grand Lodge Representative. 


The parties to the dispute are Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, and the International 
Association of Machinists as represented by 
Airline Lodge 714 and _ Trans-Oceanic 
Lodge 1751. 


The Union represents certain classifica- 
tions of employees in the maintenance and 
overhaul, station services and stores depart- 
ments, of the Company. The total number 
of employees involved as of June 1, 1963 
is 4,398, which constitutes 37.6 per cent 
of the total employees of the Company. 


The collective agreement in question 
became effective July 1, 1962, and remained 
in effect until June 29, 1964, with the 
exception of the basic wage rates and the 
trade differentials, which were to remain 
in effect only until July 1, 1963, at which 
time the contract could be reopened for 
negotiation of these two items. 


After a series of negotiating and con- 
ciliation meetings, which extended over the 
period from June 25, 1963 to August 13, 
1963, the parties came to this Board with 
the same two issues unresolved. 


The Company and Union both presented 
excellent briefs with exhibits that were 
supported by oral argument. The Board 
met with the parties collectively and 
separately, and examined in detail all of 
the aspects of this dispute. 


It should be noted that this is the first 
time in their 14-year collective bargaining 
history that these two parties have been 
to a Conciliation Board. This speaks well of 
their relationship. 


After our hearings on November 2, an 
executive meeting was held by the Board 
members on November 9, after which it was 
decided that we should try again to resolve 
the dispute. Accordingly, hearings were 
scheduled for November 25. As a result of 
long and arduous efforts made by all con- 
cerned, a memorandum of settlement was 
reached and has since been ratified by the 
Union membership. We are pleased to 
report the details as follows: 


Memorandum of Settlement 


The parties hereto agree to recommend to 
their principals the acceptance of the fol- 
lowing terms as a settlement of all the 
items in dispute. 

(Continued on page 161) 





_, During December, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Montreal, and Lodges 714 and 1751 of the International Association of Machinists. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of 


W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, Mrs. 
Frances Bairstow of Beaconsfield, Que., and H. M. Sparks of Montreal, nominees of the 
union and company, respectively. The report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench rules on validity of decree 


under province’s Collective Agreement 
Court enjoins picketing of trucks 


Act. B.C. Supreme 
delivering to customers; 


in another decision rules that arbitration board should hear 
evidence regarding custom of honouring lawful picket lines 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
upholding a Superior Court judgment, 
ruled that a decree under the Quebec Col- 
lective Agreement Act establishing a five- 
day week and prescribing Sundays and 
Wednesdays of each week as non-working 
days for the distribution of bread in a speci- 
fied area was constitutionally valid as being 
concerned with subject matters within pro- 
vincial legislative competence, and did not 
trespass on federal jurisdiction respecting 
Sunday observance. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
ruled that, under Section 3(2) of the Trade- 
unions Act, picketing of trucks making 
deliveries to customers is prohibited be- 
cause the phrase “the employer’s place of 
business, operations, or employment” in 
Section 3(1) of the Act does not include 
any place such as a street, lane or a park- 
ing area where an employer’s driver stops 
his delivery truck to make a delivery to a 
customer. 


In another decision, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court ruled that in arbitration 
proceedings under a collective agreement, 
the Board of Adjustment, before deciding 
whether the employer had reasonable cause 
in dismissing employees who refused to 
cross a picket line, should accept evidence 
regarding an alleged usage or custom where- 
by the employees may, without violating 
the terms of their collective agreement, 
properly refuse to cross a picket line set 
up in consequence of a lawful strike. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...rules that decree establishing hours 
of work is within provincial jurisdiction 


On June 4, 1963, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, dismissed an 
appeal from a judgment of the Quebec 
Superior Court and held that a decree 
under the Collective Agreement Act, ap- 
proved as required by order in council, 
that established a five-day week and 
prescribed Sundays and Wednesdays of 


each week as non-working days for the 
distribution of bread in a specified area 
did not trespass on federal power respect- 
ing Sunday observance. 

The Court held that the object of the 
decree is not the observance of Sunday as 
a religious day but concerns the establish- 
ment of hours of labour and a five-day 
work week, which are subject matters within 
provincial legislative competence. 

A company operating a bakery in Mont- 
real was summoned in March 1961 to 
appear before a Judge in the Court of 
Sessions of the Peace, District of Montreal, 
to answer a complaint laid by the Parity 
Committee that on Wednesday, February 
8, 1961, it had committed an offence by 
delivering bread and other similar products 
in Montreal in violation of Art. V of the 
decree issued under Section 9 of the Col- 
lective Agreement Act. 

Article V of the decree, as approved by 
Order in Council 1639 dated October 5, 
1960, amending No. 85, provides: 

V. Hours of work, working days and non- 
working days: The standard work week shall 
consist of five (5) working days and there shall 
be no delivery on Sundays and Wednesdays of 
each week, and all Sundays and Wednesdays 
are specified as non-working days. 

However, in any week where a holiday occurs 
other than on a Wednesday, the Wednesday 
shall become a working day. 

Section 9 of the Collective Agreement 
Act (as amended in 1960) in part provides: 

Without restricting the generality of the 
preceding paragraph, the decree shall render 
obligatory, with respect to hours of labour, 
among other provisions of the collective agree- 
ment those specifying working days and non- 
working days or parts thereof, as well as the 
time when a working day shall begin and end 
for each category of employees. 

The company applied to the Superior 
Court for a writ of prohibition challenging 
constitutional validity of the decree in ques- 
tion, as well as the validity of Section 9 
of the Act as amended in 1960. 

On April 4, 1962, the Superior Court 
dismissed the application for a writ of 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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prohibition and declared constitutional, 
legal, valid and binding the decree and 
Section 9 of the Act. 


On appeal, the company did not attack 
the enabling provisions of the Collective 
Agreement Act, but contended that Part V 
of the decree was ultra vires of that statute. 
In particular, the company argued that 
the decree, in prohibiting deliveries on Sun- 
day, was trespassing in the field of criminal 
law, reserved by S. 91 of the B.N.A. Act 
to the Parliament of Canada. In this 
respect, the company relied on the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in Henry 
Birks & Sons (Montreal) Ltd. v. Montreal 
and A. G. Que. (L.G. 1956, p. 417), which 
set aside a Quebec statute purporting to 
authorize municipal councils of cities and 
towns to pass by-laws for the closing of 
stores on certain religious holidays, and the 
by-law of the City of Montreal passed 
under that statute. 

Mr. Justice Hyde, in his reasons for judg- 
ment, distinguished the Birks case from the 
decree in question. He held that, in the 
Birks case, the Court found that the legisla- 
tion was concerned with the observance of 
certain days as Holy Days and not simply 
as holidays, whereas, in the situation at bar, 
as was held by the trial judge, the disputed 
enactment deals essentially with the labour 
agreement, does not provide a penalty for 
a crime, provides for a matter within pro- 
vincial competence, and is therefore intra 
vires of the Legislature of Quebec. 

Further, Mr. Justice Hyde added that the 
true character and object of the decree is 
not Sunday observance but hours of labour 
and the organization of a five-day working 
week, which is a subject within the legisla- 
tive competence of the province as deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of Canada in 
the reference Re Treaty of Versailles, The 
Hours of Labour (L.G. 1925, p. 671); nor 
is the decree objectionable in specifying in 
Art. VI nine named days as “holidays” for 
its purposes merely because two of the 
days have religious significance. 

The Court ruled that the Judge of the 
Court of Sessions of the Peace did not 
exceed his jurisdiction in dealing with the 
complaint brought against the company, 
and that the Judge did not err in declaring 
valid the two orders in council sanctioning 
a decree issued in accordance with the Col- 
lective Agreement Act, and prescribing 
non-working days for the distribution of 
bread in a specified area. Regina v. Court of 
Sessions of the Peace, Ex parte Richstone 
Bakeries Inc., (1963) 40 D.L.R. (2d) Part 
2D 40; 
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British Columbia Supreme Court... 


---rules that the picketing of trucks 
making deliveries to customers is illegal 


On July 23, 1963, Mr. Justice Aikins of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
dismissing an application to vary the terms 
of an injunction to restrain picketing, ruled 
that the phrase “the employer’s place of 
business, operations, or employment” in 
Section 3 of the B.C. Trade-unions Act 
does not include any place where an em- 
ployer’s driver stops his delivery truck to 
make a delivery to a customer. Therefore, 
such a place may not be lawfully picketed 
under this section. 


The plaintiffs were wholesale and retail 
dealers in meat, with business premises 
situated at 1811 Cook Street, Victoria, B.C. 
As part of their business, they used trucks 
to make both wholesale and retail deliveries 
to customers. . 


On June 28, 1963, Mr. Justice Wootton 
granted an ex parte injunction restraining 
Local 212 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America 
from unlawfully picketing the plaintiff's 
place of business. 


On July 4, the same judge, on a motion 
to continue the injunction, granted an in- 
junction restraining the union until the 
trial or until further order from, inter alia, 
unlawfully watching or besetting or picket- 
ing the premises of any of the customers or 
suppliers of the plaintiffs, persuading any- 
one not to deal or handle the products of 
the plaintiffs or do business with the plain- 
tiffs, and interfering with the contractual 
relations of the plaintiffs with any other per- 
son or corporation, except at the plaintiffs’ 
place of business, situated at 1811 Cook 
Street in Victoria. 


Further, the union was restrained from 
molesting or threatening the employees or 
customers of the plaintiffs, interfering with 
such employees or customers entering or 
leaving the plaintiffs’ premises, and from 
interfering with the employees, agents or 
servants of the plaintiffs while they were 
engaged in delivering the merchandise of 
the plaintiffs or while otherwise engaged in 
the course of their employment. 


The union applied for variations of the 
injunction order and, in particular, asked 
to have added as a separate paragraph of 
the order, the following: 


Provided nothing herein shall prevent the 
defendants or any of them from lawfully watch- 
ing or besetting or picketing the plaintiffs’ 
place of business situate at 1811 Cook Street, 
Victoria, British Columbia, and the plaintiffs’ 
trucks used in the business or operation or 
service of the plaintiffs. 
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The union’s motion was dealt with by 
Mr. Justice Aikins of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court, who noted that the order 
made by Mr. Justice Wootton preserved the 
union’s right to lawfully picket at the 
plaintiffs’ place of business at 1811 Cook 
Street, Victoria. Consequently, the real 
substance of the union’s application was to 
have the order varied so as to permit them 
to lawfully picket the plaintiffs’ trucks used 
in the plaintiffs’ business. 

The union did not ask for permission 
to have mobile pickets in a vehicle which 
would move in close proximity of one of 
the plaintiffs’ trucks as it proceeded from 
place to place on the plaintiffs’ business, 
displaying signs or placards as the vehicle 
was in movement, but asked that the union 
should be allowed to picket wherever one 
of the plaintiffs” trucks stopped to make 
delivery and then only for so long as the 
truck stopped at the point of delivery and 
the driver or other workman was making 
a delivery of merchandise to a customer. 


Apparently what the union proposed to 
do was follow a delivery truck belonging 
to the plaintiffs and, as soon as it stopped 
to make a delivery at a customers’ place of 
business, either display a placard from the 
following vehicle, which would also come 
to a stop, or discharge picketers from the 
following vehicle with placards to picket the 
delivery vehicle so long as it remained 
stationary at the place of delivery and while 
the delivery was taking place. 

Section 3 of the B.C. Trade-unions Act, 
relevant to the issue at bar, reads: 

3(1) Where there is a_ strike that is not 
illegal under the Labour Relations Act or a 
lockout, a trade union, members of which are 
on strike or locked out, and anyone authorized 
by the trade-union may, at the employer’s place 
of business, operations, or employment, and 


without acts that are other wise unlawful, per- 
suade or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 


(a) enter the employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 

(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 

(c) do business with the employer. 


(2) Except as provided in subsection (1), 
no trade union or other person shall persuade 
or endeavour to persuade anyone not to 


(a) enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 


(b) deal in or handle the products of any 
person; or 


(c) do business with any person. 


Under the provisions of Section 3(1) of 
the Act, where there is a legal strike (as 
was the case in the situation under review), 
a trade union may, at the employer’s place 
of business, operations, or employment, 
without acts that are otherwise unlawful, 
persuade or endeavour to persuade anyone 
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not to do business with the employer or 
deal in or handle his produce. In Mr. Justice 
Aikins’ opinion, the act of persuasion or 
endeavouring to persuade must be at the 
employer’s place of business, place of 
Operations or place of employment. The 
words “operations” and “employment” used 
must be read as if the words “place of” 
immediately preceded each word. 

Further, Mr. Justice Aikens held that, 
unless the place where a delivery truck 
stops on a street, lane or in a parking area 
to make a delivery becomes, for the time 
that the truck is stopped and the delivery is 
being made, a place of business or a place of 
operations or a place of employment of the 
employer who owns the truck, then, for 
the union at that place to persuade or at- 
tempt to persuade any person not to do 
business with the employer or deal in or 
handle his produce is unlawful under sub- 
section (2) of Section 3 of the Trade-unions 
Act. 

Consequently, the question to be decided 
by the Court was whether the place where a 
delivery truck stops to deliver an em- 
ployer’s merchandise to a customer is to be 
regarded as either the employer’s place 
of business, or the employer’s place of 
operations, or the employer’s place of em- 
ployment. If such a place falls within 
either one or other of the three categories, 
then the union may lawfully picket at such 
place for the purpose of persuading or 
endeavouring to persuade persons not to 
deal in or handle the produce of the em- 
ployer, provided that the picketing is done 
without acts that are otherwise unlawful. 


Counsel for the union argued that the 
Trade-unions Act of 1959, having the effect 
of limiting previously enjoyed rights of 
picketing, should not be construed restrict- 
tively, but rather be given the broadest rea- 
sonable interpretation so as to preserve 
rather than eliminate a right to picket, 
which it was asserted was enjoyed without 
question prior to the passage of the present 
Act. 

The union found support for giving the 
particular words a broad or liberal inter- 
pretation in the following principle ex- 
pressed by Mr. Justice Rand in Aristocratic 
Restaurants (1947) Ltd. v. Williams and 
Morrison (L.G. 1951, p. 1553): 


The fact that two of the restaurants were not 
within the unit of employees for which the 
union was authorized to act does not affect 
the question; the owners’ economic strength is 
derived from his total business; and it is against 
that that the influence of information is being 
exerted. 
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The union argued that the Act should be 
interpreted so as to permit picketing at any 
place where the employers did anything to 
further their business so that the union 
could bring pressure to bear on the total 
economic strength of the employers. 

Mr. Justice Aikens held that the union’s 
argument might be of assistance if the 
relevant words of the statute did not have 
an easily ascertained plain or ordinary 
meaning. The words used in the statue “the 
employer’s place of business, operations, or 
employment” do not seem to be ambiguous, 
nor does it seem that giving them their 
ordinary meaning in relation to the issue at 
bar would result in any absurdity or mani- 
fest injustice that might be presumed to be 
outside the intent of the legislative as- 
sembly. 

In Maxwell On Interpretations of Statutes, 
11th ed., at p. 6, a reference was made to 
what is called the “cardinal rule” or the 
“solden rule” of interpretation. In this 
respect, Mr. Justice Aikens referred to the 
following words of Chief Justice Jervis in 
Mattison v? ‘Hart’'(1854), 14°°CB357; 
23 LJCP 108, which seemed to him to be 
particularly relevant to the situation at bar: 

We ought to apply to this case what has 
been called the golden rule of construction, 
namely, to give to an Act of parliament the 
plain, fair, literal meaning of its words, where 
we do not see from its scope that such mean- 
ing would be inconsistent, or would lead to 
manifest injustice. 


Mr. Justice Aikens held that adopting the 
ordinary sense of the words “employer’s 
place of business” or “employer’s place of 
employment” does not mean any place at 
which an employer’s delivery truck hap- 
pened to stop momentarily to make delivery 
of merchandise to a customer. In his 
opinion, such a place cannot be held to be 
one of the employer’s places of business or 
one of the employer’s places of employ- 
ment. 


The union argued, however, that the 
plaintiffs’ business is, in part, the delivery 
of meat to customers and that, therefore, 
the delivery of meat is an operation of the 
employer’s business; that whenever a 
delivery takes place there is a business 
operation and that, therefore, the place 
where the delivery is consummated is one 
of the employer’s places of operation for 
the length of time that the delivery is taking 
place. 

Mr. Justice Aikens could not accept the 
contention that the particular place where 
a delivery truck stops on a street, lane, or 
parking area can be said to be one of the 
plaintiffs’ places of operations. He added 
that the Act does not say “anywhere that 
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the employer operates, or does anything 
forming part of the operation of his busi- 
ness.” The words are “the employer’s place 
of . . . operations.” The word “place” im- 
plies something rather less transitory and 
fortuitous than the place on street, lane or 
parking area selected by a driver to stop his 
vehicle and make a delivery. The word 
“operations” is in the plural and implies 
more than a single delivery of goods. 

Mr. Justice Aikens concluded _ that, 
adopting the ordinary meaning of the words 
used, the phrase “the employer’s place of 

. Operations” does not mean any place 
that an employer’s driver stops a delivery 
truck to make a delivery to a customer. 

The application to vary the terms of the 
injunctions was dismissed. Williams et al v. 
Local 212, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America et aly, 
(1963), 44 WWR, Part 8, p. 458. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


.--rules arbitration board should hear 
evidence on honouring of picket lines 


On June 19, 1963, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court ruled that, in arbitration 
proceedings under a collective agreement 
concerning dismissals of employees allegedly 
without reasonable cause, the Board of 
Adjustment should accept evidence regard- 
ing an alleged usage or custom that union 
members may properly refuse to cross a 
picket line set up in consequence of a law- 
ful strike. The Court held that such evidence 
was relevant to the application of the col- 
lective agreement even when the agree- 
ment was silent on the question of picket- 
ing and also silent on the question of 
whether the employees have the right to 
refuse to cross lawful picket lines. 


Further, the Court ruled that it was 
equally open to the employer to show that 
no such custom or usage existed, or, if 
such did in fact exist, it was not applicable 
in the particular circumstances of the case. 


Then, it would be for the Adjustment 
Board to determine, in the light of all 
the evidence adduced on both sides, whether 
the employer had reasonable cause in dis- 
missing employees who failed to carry out 
their duties under the collective agreement 
because of their refusal to cross a picket 
line, or whether the employees had, with- 
out violating the terms of their collective 
agreement, the right to honour picket lines 
where a lawful strike was in progress. Re 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association and 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Ex parte 
Bray et al, (1963) 40 D.L.R. (2d), Part 1} 
pamiZs 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario issues comprehensive foundry safety rules. Manitoba 


establishes 


five 


classes 


of gas fitters’ licences. Quebec 


extends Workmen’s Compensation Act coverage. Newfoundland 


replaces its 


In Ontario, comprehensive safety regula- 
tions for foundries set out detailed require- 
ments with respect to working spaces and 
working conditions, sanitation, ventilation, 
heating and personal protective equipment. 

New regulations under the Manitoba Gas 
and Oil Burner Act provide for five classes 
of gas fitters’ licences. 

In Newfoundland, revised regulations for 
boilers and pressure vessels provide for 12 
types of operators’ certificates. 

In Quebec, the coverage of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act has been extended, 
bringing under the Act many small estab- 
lishments previously excluded because of 
the small size of the regular work force. 


Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 


Manitoba has issued new regulations 
governing the installation and alteration 
of gas-burning devices which, among other 
matters, make major changes with respect 
to the licensing of gas fitters and, for the 
first time, impose on gas suppliers import- 
ant obligations designed to ensure the safe 
operation of such equipment. Issued under 
the Gas and Oil Burner Act as Man. Reg. 
100/63, gazetted November 23, they came 
into force on January 1, repealing Part II 
of Man. Reg. 9/57 (L.G. 1957, p. 469). 


Classes of Gas Fitters’ Licences. The 
new regulations replace the previous gas 
fitter’s licence with the following five classes 
of licences: commercial and industrial gas 
fitter’s licence; domestic gas fitter’s licence; 
liquid petroleum gas fitter’s licence; utility 
gas fitter’s licence; and special gas fitter’s 
licence. 

There are important differences in the 
scope of the work that each of these licences 
authorizes into holder to perform. A person 
with a commercial and industrial gas fitter’s 
licence may install any gas equipment. The 
holder of a domestic gas fitter’s licence 
may install any gas equipment where the 
input of a single installation does not exceed 
400,000 British Thermal Units per hour, 
as may a person holding a utility gas fitter’s 
licence in the course of employment with 
a gas utility; the latter also is specifically 
authorized to inspect, service or repair any 
gas equipment. 

The holder of a liquid petroleum gas 
fitter’s licence is restricted to installing gas 
equipment using liquid petroleum gas where 
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regulations for 


boilers and pressure vessels 


the input to any single installation does not 
exceed 125,000 British Thermal Units per 
hour. A person holding a special gas fitter’s 
licence may install, service and repair gas 
equipment manufactured by the firm speci- 
fied on his licence. 


Qualifications for Licences. There are 
three ways in which a person may qualify 
for a commercial and industrial gas fitter’s 
licence. He may be issued such a licence if 
he has held continuously a gas fitter’s 
licence, issued under the Act, during the 
two-year period immediately prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1964, and if, in addition, he satisfies 
the Board of Examiners that, within that 
period, he has had at least one year of 
experience in installing and servicing com- 
mercial and industrial gas-fired equipment 
with an input exceeding 400,000 British 
Thermal Units per hour, or equivalent ex- 
perience. 

Alternatively, an applicant must have at 
least four years of practical experience 
under the direct supervision of a person 
holding a commercial and industrial gas 
fitter’s licence. Also- acceptable is a 
plumber’s or steamfitter’s certificate and, in 
addition, two years of practical experience 
under the direct supervision of a person 
holding a commercial and industrial gas 
fitter’s licence. 

There are two ways in which a person 
may qualify for a domestic gas fitter’s 
licence. He may do so if he has at least 
two years of practical experience as a 
steamfitter, or in related work acceptable 
to the Board, and has one year of practical 
experience under the direct supervision of 
a person holding a gas fitter’s licence, and, 
in addition, has completed a study course 
acceptable to the Board. Alternatively, he 
must have held, for at least two years, a 
licence to install and service oil-burning 
equipment, and have had experience, accept- 
able to the Board, in connection with gas- 
burning equipment. 

In order to qualify for a liquid petroleum 
gas fitter’s licence, an applicant must have 
had at least one year of practical experience 
in a related trade acceptable to the Board. 
In addition, he must have completed a 
course relating to liquefied petroleum instal- 
lation. 
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A utility gas fitter’s licence may be issued 
to a person who has specialized knowledge, 
acceptable to the Board, of the installation, 
servicing and repair of a particular type of 
gas equipment. 

A provision for recognizing licences of 
other jurisdictions authorizes the Minister 
of Labour, on the recommendation of the 
Board, to issue a licence to a person who 
holds one of a similar type issued by 
another licensing authority. 


Issue and Control of Licences. A licence 
is valid for the period shown on it and 
must show the date of expiry. If a licensee 
does not renew his licence for three or more 
years, he may be required to pass a new 
examination before a new licence is issued 
to him. 

There are several controls on licences, 
which are intended to ensure that gas fit- 
ters comply with the legislation and obey 
the orders of inspectors. If a gas fitter fails 
to do so, the chief inspector may suspend 
his licence for 30 days or recommend its 
cancellation by the Minister. 


The licensee may appeal to the Minister 
the suspension of a licence or a recom- 
mendation for its cancellation. The Min- 
ister, at his absolute discretion, may confirm 
the suspension or cancel the licence, or vary 
the suspension or recommendation. 


The chief inspector may recommend to 
the Minister the reinstatement of a licence, 
and the Minister is empowered to do so, 
when the cause of the suspension no longer 
exists. 


The Minister may reinstate a licence that 
has been suspended for an unstated period 
or cancelled. A licence suspended for a 
definite period is automatically reinstated 
when the period of suspension expires. 


Permits. No person may install, alter or 
make an addition to gas equipment unless he 
first submits to the chief inspector a writ- 
ten application for a permit, giving the 
location of the premises and of the gas 
equipment, and specified information con- 
cerning the equipment. Drawings and 
specifications, as required by the chief 
inspector, must also be submitted if the 
total input of gas equipment exceeds 
400,000 British Thermal Units per hour. 


The chief inspector may not issue a per- 
mit until he is satisfied that all matters in 
the application, and in drawings and 
specifications, are in accordance with the 
legislation. 


CSA Standard B149-1962, Installation 
Code for Gas Burning Appliances and 
Equipment, is adopted as a minimum 
standard for the installation, alteration, or 
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addition to gas equipment. The chief in- 
spector, however, may require higher safety 
standards, if necessary. 


Gas Suppliers’ Responsibilities. Gas 
utilities are prohibited from supplying gas 
or connecting gas equipment until the gas 
fitter produces a permit for the installa- 
tion and a utility gas fitter has made a 
complete inspection of it. 


Similarly, no person may connect a 
liquid petroleum gas container to a new gas 
installation unless an application for a per- 
mit has been made. If the gas equipment is 
not approved, or if the hourly input of the 
gas equipment exceeds 60,000 British 
Thermal Units, the application must be 
approved by the chief inspector and a per- 
mit issued before the installation may be 
connected. In addition, a licensed gas 
fitter must first make a complete inspection 
of the installation and verify that it com- 
plies with the regulations and the code. 


In the case of both the gas utility and the 
person supplying liquid petroleum gas, a 
written report must be made to the chief 
inspector within seven days from the time 
gas is made available, showing: location of 
the premises, licence number of the gas 
fitter who made the installation, and serial 
number of the permit. The report must also 
state whether the gas fitter’s tag was 
attached to the gas equipment, whether all 
appliances carried the seal of approval, and 
if the installation complied with the regula- 
tions and the code. 


In addition, the gas utility’s report must 
show whether the installation was checked 
for leaks with a dial test on the meter, and 
the report of the liquid petroleum gas sup- 
plier must state the name of the person who 
inspected the installation. 


Gas Fitter’s Responsibilities. In order to 
identify the person making a gas installa- 
tion and place upon him responsibility for 
the standard of his work, each gas fitter 
has a tag bearing a number assigned to him 
by the Department of Labour. When he 
completes an installation, he must affix one 
of these tags to it. 


He must also post in a visible location 
his name, address, telephone number, and 
the manufacturer’s instructions for the 
operation of the gas equipment that he has 
installed. 


When the oil storage tank is removed on 
conversion of oil-fired equipment to gas 
firing, the gas fitter must remove the fill and 
vent pipes. Certain responsibilities are also 
imposed upon him with respect to safety 
valves on hot water or steam boilers that 
have been fired by another fuel and con- 
verted to gas. 
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Powers of Inspectors. The chief inspector 
is required to have inspections of gas 
equipment made. He may approve or reject 
equipment conditionally or unconditionally. 

An inspector has authority to enter 
premises to inspect gas equipment during 
reasonable hours. If equipment is improp- 
erly installed or altered, he may order 
the owner of the building or premises not 
to use it until the installation or alteration 
conforms with the regulations. 

The owner may appeal to the chief in- 
spector against such an order. The chief 
inspector must give written notice to the 
installer and to the owner of the equip- 
ment—who are required to comply with it 
—specifying any defects and the time 
allowed for their correction. 

Provision is made, however, for an 
appeal to the Minister from an order of 
the chief inspector. The Minister has 
absolute discretion to confirm or vary an 
order, and his decision is final. 


Other Safety Matters. The regulations 
provide that no person may weld or make a 
welded connection to any gas equipment 
unless he holds a welder’s certificate issued 
under the Steam and Pressure Plants Act, 
and each weld must be stamped by his 
number. 

Running repairs to gas-burning equip- 
ment may be made by the holder of a 
Third Class Operating Engineer’s certificate, 
or higher, in the plant where he is em- 
ployed, but not elsewhere. 

No person may alter approved gas equip- 
ment unless he first obtains the chief in- 
spector’s approval to do so. 


N.B. Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In New Brunswick, the operation of 
taverns was brought under Part I of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the collec- 
tive liability section, by O.C. 63-845, 
gazetted December 11. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1959 


New Boiler and Pressure Vessel Regula- 
tions, 1963, in Newfoundland provide for 
12 types of certificates of competency for 
operators and allow specified types of pres- 
sure plants of smaller capacity, equipped 
with automatic controls and safety devices, 
to be operated under certain conditions by 
uncertified personnel. These regulations, 
gazetted December 3, are the first to be 
issued under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act, 1959, which was proclaimed in force 
on December 2, 1963. The Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Regulations, 1950, are revoked. 

The regulations, which are in four parts, 
set out requirements for plant registration 
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and certification of operators, and lay down 
procedures for welding and the qualifica- 
tions of welders. 


Plant Registration. Pressure plants ex- 
ceeding specified total horsepower ratings 
are governed by the legislation and must be 
registered. They are divided into seven 
classes as follows: stationary high-pressure 
heating plants; stationary low-pressure heat- 
ing plants; stationary high-pressure heating 
and power plants; stationary refrigerating 
pressure plants; stationary compressed-gas 
pressure plants; stationary combined-pres- 
sure plants; and portable pressure plants. 

The owner of a pressure plant, when 
applying for a plant registration certificate, 
must inform the Board of Examiners of the 
name and index number, class and year of 
issue of the certificate of competency held 
by each stationary engineer and every 
other operator engaged in the operation of 
the plant. He must also inform the Board of 
any subsequent changes in staff. 

A certificate of plant registration must 
show the classification and total horsepower 
rating of the pressure plant concerned and 
the classes of personnel required to operate 
it, 


Inspection. Most provisions relating to in- 
spection are contained in the Act itself. The 
regulations, however, specify that all in- 
spectors must be conversant with the CSA, 
ASME, and ASA codes applicable to the 
design, construction, maintenance, repair 
and inspection of all classifications of 
boilers, pressure vessels and pressure plants. 
The chief inspector or an assistant inspector 
must be a stationary engineer, first class, 
grade A or AB; an inspector must be a 
stationary engineer, second class, grade A 
or AB, or higher. 


Certificates of Competency. The regula- 
tions provide for the following 12 types of 
certificates of competency, and specify the 
type of work the holder may do: stationary 
engineer, first class, grades A and AB; 
stationary engineer, second class, grades A 
and AB; stationary engineer, third class, 
grades A and AB; stationary engineer, 
fourth class, grades A and AB; fireman; 
compressor operator; and_ refrigeration 
operator, grades A and B. 

The scope of responsibilities of the holder 
of a compressor operator’s certificate or a 
refrigeration operator’s certificate has been 
increased, eliminating the requirement to 
have an operating engineer in charge of 
plants of large capacities in these categories. 


Board of Examiners. The regulations also 
contain directions for the Board of 
Examiners set up under the Act to appraise 
qualifications of candidates for certificates 
of competency and to appraise and deter- 
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mine the classification of pressure plants. 
The Board is required to meet at least four 
times a year on specified dates. 

Operation of Automatic Plants. Special 
provisions now relax requirements for the 
supervision of certain automatically con- 
trolled pressure plants by certified person- 
nel. Where specified types of pressure plants 
are equipped with automatic controls and 
safety devices, and production is normally 
curtailed at night, on Sundays and on holi- 
days, the Board may allow an uncertified 
person to act as shift engineer or operator. 

In such a case, however, a stationary 
engineer, fourth class, employed as chief 
engineer on a regular shift, would also 
assume responsibility for and supervision of 
the other shifts and be on call. Uncertified 
personnel would be repsonsible to him. 

The types of plant to which the foregoing 
provisions apply are as follows: a stationary 
combined-pressure plant or a_ stationary 
high-pressure heating plant, not exceeding 
50 horsepower; and a stationary low-pres- 
sure heating plant, a stationary refrigera- 
tion pressure plant or a stationary com- 
pressed-gas pressure plant, not exceeding 
150 horsepower. 

Adoption of Codes. The new Act author- 
izes the chief inspector, with the approval 
of the Minister of Labour, to adopt by 
reference, the ASA, CSA, or ASME codes, 
which will be enforced by inspectors. The 
chief inspector has now adopted two CSA 
codes, CSA B51-1960, Code for the Con- 
struction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels, sixth edition, and CSA 
B52-1951, Mechanical Refrigeration Code, 
second edition. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act 

In Ontario, comprehensive new safety 
regulations for foundries, the first such 
regulations to be issued in the province, were 
gazetted as Ont. Reg. 332/63 on December 
21 to go into force 10 days after publica- 
tion. 

The new regulations, which were issued 
under the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act, implement a recommendation of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Safety. 
In its report the Commission stated that 
safety regulations for foundries had been 
prepared in 1955 but had never been pro- 
mulgated, due principally to “certain objec- 
tions relating to ventilation and sanitation 
raised by industry.” 

Inspectors of the Department of Labour, 
however, were said to be applying certain 
provisions without any defined authority to 
do so, and the Commission urged that the 
draft regulations be set out in a practicable 
form and implemented. 
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As recommended by the Commission, the 
regulations were rewritten and then reviewed 
by the Labour Safety Council, which re- 
ceived briefs from representatives of man- 
agement and labour. 

The regulations not only contain general 
safety rules for foundries, but also set 
out detailed requirements with respect to 
working spaces and working conditions, 
sanitation, ventilation, working temperatures 
and personal protective equipment. 


Coverage. The new foundry regulations 
apply in premises where base metals or 
their alloys are cast in moulds or where 
dust-causing operations ancillary to the 
casting process are carried on. They do not, 
however, apply to places where steel in- 
gots only are cast, or to metal refineries, 
nor do they cover die casting or the print- 
ing industry. 

General Safety Rules. The regulations 
make it clear that, while the major 
responsibility for compliance rests with the 
employer, employees are obliged to use 
the personal protective equipment provided 
and to observe all applicable safety rules. 

Any new foundry in which any part of 
the lowest floor level of any working space 
(this does not include offices, storage rooms, 
locker-rooms, etc.) is below the adjacent 
ground level, may not be put into operation 
without a written authorization from the 
chief inspector. Any existing foundry in 
which a similar condition prevails may not 
continue operating without the approval of 
the chief inspector. 

No new foundry or addition to any exist- 
ing foundry may be put into operation un- 
less the ceiling height above the floor of 
every working space is at least 16 feet. 

No parting material (a fine sand or other 
powdery substance used to prevent adhesion 
to the surfaces of the parts of a mould) 
may contain more than 2 per cent free silica 
unless approved in writing by the chief 
inspector. 

All buildings, equipment and machinery 
must be maintained in safe working condi- 
tion and must be regularly inspected by the 
employer or person designated by him to 
ensure the safety of persons in the 
foundry. 

It is the employer’s responsibility to see 
that certain precautions are taken with a 
cupola (the furnace used for melting iron 
or other metal in large quantities). 

The bottom of every cupola must be 
supported by one or more adequate metal 
props with metal bases and wedges sup- 
ported on concrete or other solid footing. 
The employer must provide shields or solid 
screens to protect employees at the slag- 
holes, spouts and tap holes of every cupola 
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or furnace. Every cupola with a closed top 
must have doors on the top of the cupola 
hinged to act as explosion vents to the 
outdoors. 

When work is performed in a cupola or 
similar place, the employer must ensure 
that an approved overhead protective 
wooden or metal cover or screen supported 
by props or overhead slings is provided to 
protect persons from falling objects. 

It is also his duty to see that every cupola 
is equipped with a blast gate or automatic 
damper in the air supply pipe to the cupola, 
or with other positive means of preventing 
the accumulation of combustible gases in 
the air supply system when the air supply 
fails. 

To prevent explosions, the employer must 
ensure that a continuous open flame or 
other positive means of ignition is main- 
tained above the charging level of the 
cupola while it is in operation and until 
all combustible material is consumed. 

It is also the employer’s duty to see that 
every wheel moving on tracks at floor level 
is shielded so as to prevent injury to the 
feet of employees. Every skylight must be 
fitted with wired or shatter-proof glass or 
non-shatterable translucent material, or 
with protective wire netting attached to its 
underside. 

Where metal castings or scrap are broken 
by means of a dropping device, a permanent 
shield of wood planking two inches thick, 
or equivalent protection, adequately sup- 
ported, must be provided by the employer 
to protect persons from flying metal frag- 
ments. 

Every tumbling mill is to be equipped 
with a positive locking device to prevent 
any movement of the mill when being 
loaded or unloaded. The regulations fur- 
ther provide that the employer must en- 
sure that every moving part of the mill is 
either fully enclosed or guarded to a height 
of six feet or more above the adjacent 
walking surface. | 

Some responsibility for compliance is 
also placed on employees. The regulations 
expressly state that foundry employees are 
equally responsibile with the employer for 
seeing that the six following general safety 
rules are observed: 

—The employer and the employees are 
responsible for ensuring that the legs and 


supports of every cupola are protected from 
damage by molten metal. 


—It is their duty to see that any coke, slag 
and unmelted metal resulting from the dropping 
of the cupola bottoms is removed by a me- 
chanical rake or other mechanical means as 
soon as practicable after the cupola is 
emptied. 

—Before the bottom of a cupola is dropped, 
a visual and audible signal must be given for 
at least three minutes, after which the prop or 
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props must be removed by a winch or similar 
device operated from outside a wall or shield at 
the cupola or from another safe location. 


—No material containing ice or moisture may 
be charged into any furnace containing molten 
metal except a cupola. 


_ No completely enclosed vessel may know- 
ingly be charged into any furnace without 
first being broken open. 


—Finally, the employer and employees must 
ensure that sufficient care is taken of chains, 
slings, wire-ropes and other hoisting equipment 
to ensure the safety of persons, having regard 
to the temperatures to which such equipment is 
exposed and the uses to which it may be put, 


General floor conditions. The floor and 
any water system immediately surrounding 
any melting unit are to be constructed so as 
to prevent any accumulation of moisture 
under or near the melting unit. 


All moulding floors, gangways (defined 
passageways between a metal-melting unit 
and a metal-pouring area), passageways 
and aisles must have a firm surface without 
holes or depressions and without slopes hav- 
ing a gradient of more than one in sixteen. 


All permanent gangways are to be clear- 
ly marked and gangways not used for 
carrying molten metal are to be at least 
three feet wide. The regulations also 
prescribe the minimum width of gangways 
used for carrying molten metal, taking into 
consideration the type of container, the 
number of workers conveying the metal, 
and the direction of the traffic. 


In addition, they stipulate that, where any 
ladle is carried by an overhead crane, 
adequate warning must be given before it 
is moved, and all employees must im- 
mediately leave the area over which the 
ladle is to be transported. 


If molten metal is handled on a gallery 
or other area having any working space 
below it, the gallery or area must have a 
solid floor that will prevent molten metal 
from leaking or burning through it. A gal- 
lery must also have a solid barrier at least 
three and one-half feet high on all exposed 
sides to prevent metal spillage. 


The regulations specify the minimum 
width of pouring aisles, the width varying 
according to the type of ladle used. 

Any pit more than 24 inches deep must 
have its inside walls reinforced with brick, 
concrete, steel plate or other non-com- 
bustible material that will not cave in. 


When in use, every pit is to be securely 
protected with railings or chains secured 
to stanchions, or with a solid wall, the top 
of which must be at least three and one- 
half feet above the surrounding floor. 
Similar precautions must be taken when a 
pit is not in use or, alternatively, the pit 
may be covered with substantial material. 
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Housekeeping provisions. All equipment 
and material must be kept so that they will 
not interfere with free movement of per- 
sons or materials, and will not constitute a 
safety, health, fire or explosion hazard. 

Any waste material is to be removed 
from the working space of a foundry at 
least once a day. Any sand that is of no 
further use must be removed at a time and 
in a manner so as not to create a hazard 
to employees. 

Pouring aisles, cleaning-room floors or 
other areas where dust is likely to accumu- 
late, and the surface of any sand pile, must 
be kept sufficiently damp at all times to 
prevent the dissemination of dust into the 
general air of the foundry. They must not, 
however, be dampened to such an extent 
that molten metal in contact with the 
dampened sand or water is a hazard to 
persons in the vicinity. 


All gangways and pouring aisles must be 
kept clear of obstructions at all times. 


Any accumulation of dust is to be 
removed from equipment, material, and the 
interior of the foundry, in such a way as 
not to create a hazard to employees. 


Melting units and ladles. In every foundry, 
a clear space, adequate for safe operating 
and maintenance purposes, must be pro- 
vided between the outer shell of any melting 
unit and any wall, structure, equipment or 
any operation. The firing portion and fuel 
supply controls of each melting unit must 
be accessible from an aisle or be in a loca- 
tion remote from the unit. 


If a melting unit is installed after the 
regulations come into force, any passageway 
or aisle adjacent to the unit must be at 
least four feet wide. The dimensions of the 
working space at any newly installed melt- 
ing unit are also prescribed. 

Every ladle is to be dried before use and 
located in a place which is so ventilated 
that no smoke or gas will enter the working 
space. 

Guards or other protective devices are 
prescribed for various types of ladles. 


Ventilation. The provisions dealing with 
ventilation, which are very detailed, are 
designed to prevent silicosis. The regulations 
set out standards for general ventilation 
equipment and very detailed requirements 
for local exhaust systems. These last are 
intended to provide for the collection and 
disposal of process-created harmful dusts 
or substances at their source of production. 


Every foundry must be ventilated by a 
local exhaust system or by a general venti- 
lation system or both (see also “General 
Ventilation,” below), but whatever the 
method used, the system must be designed, 
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fabricated, installed and maintained so as 
to remove, as far as practicable, every im- 
purity in the air produced by the opera- 
tions that might endanger the health or 
safety of persons in the foundry. 


Every ventilation system must discharge 
the air to the outside so that it does not re- 
enter the building. 


It is the employer’s responsibility to en- 
sure that adequate provision is made for 
the entry of air into the foundry to replace 
the air discharged from the building. He 
must see that this air is heated when neces- 
sary to maintain in each working area at 
least the minimum temperature required by 
the legislation. This air must not be taken 
from a region contaminated with silica or 
other noxious dust or substance, and must 
enter the foundry in such a manner as not 
to create a dusty condition in the atmos- 
phere of the foundry. 


This air must enter the working space 
through air inlets of sufficient number and 
area and so arranged, located and equipped, 
as to give a reasonably uniform air flow 
across the working space without subjecting 
workers to air velocities exceeding 200 feet 
per minute. The velocity of the incoming 
air, may exceed this limit if an inspector 
thinks it is adequately controlled so as not 
to affect the health or comfort of an 
employee. 


General Ventilation. As has been indi- 
cated, a general ventilation system is per- 
mitted in a foundry provided it is used to 
supplement but not to replace any pre- 
scribed local exhaust ventilation. 

Subject to certain exceptions, every 
foundry in which iron, steel or aluminum is 
cast into sand moulds or moulds using sand 
cores, must be provided with general venti- 
lation equipment that will ventilate the 
foundry with a volume of at least 2,500 
cubic feet of air per minute for each ton 
of the maximum number of tons of metal 
poured in an eight-hour period, and 500 
cubic feet per minute of air for each per- 
son employed during that period in the 
working space of the foundry. 

In a foundry where brass, bronze or 
magnesium is cast, the general ventilation 
equipment must ventilate at a rate of at 
least 5,000 cubic feet of air per minute for 
each ton and 1,000 cubic feet per minute 
for each person. 

Additional requirements are set out for 
a foundry of the type described above that 
was operating when the regulations came 
into force and which has a ceiling height 
of less than 16 feet above the working 
space. 
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A foundry in which any other metal but 
iron, steel, aluminum, brass, bronze or 
magnesium is cast, or where any mould or 
core other than sand is used, must be venti- 
lated at a rate satisfactory to the chief 
inspector. 

Moulding material that adheres to any 
casting may not be removed by the use of 
compressed air or by other means whereby 
dust particles may be disseminated into 
the air of the working space and are not 
controlled by local exhaust ventilation. 

Every exhaust or dust collection system, 
stack or outlet used for the discharge of 
contaminated air, is to be so _ located, 
designed and constructed as to prevent the 
entry or return of contaminated air into 
any building. If, however, dust or fumes 
of lead, cadmium or other toxic material, 
are exhausted from a foundry, an inspector 
may require that equipment be installed 
to remove the toxic material from the air 
that is being exhausted. 

With certain exceptions, no part of any 
dust-collecting system, local exhaust or air- 
cleaning system within any building, except 
an air-tight discharge duct from a dust 
collector to the exterior of the building, 
may be under positive pressure. 

Every collector that collects aluminum 
or magnesuim dust (except one that uses 
water) must be located outside the foundry 
or any other building unless located in a 
room that meets the following require- 
ments: 

1. It is used solely for the housing of dust- 
collecting equipment. 


2. It is separated from the rest of the 
foundry by a dust-tight partition so constructed 
that it is fire resistive for at least one hour. 


3. Lt, 3s constructed to provide adequate ex- 
plosion relief to the outdoors. 


The velocity of air in the ducts of every 
dust collection system must be at least 
3,500 feet per minute, except where the air 
is leaving the dust collector. 

While any process producing any noxious 
dust, fume, gas, smoke, vapour or heat is 
in progress, the exhaust system must be 
operated continuously. 


The chief inspector has _ discretionary 
power to order modifications in any foundry 
ventilation system after it has been installed. 
If, upon being tested by a competent person, 
the atmosphere in any part of a foundry is 
found to contain dangerous amounts of 
dusts, gases or fumes, or to be unsatis- 
factory to the chief inspector in some other 
respect, the employer must make such 
changes as the chief inspector directs. 


Local Exhaust Ventilation. Where any 
machine or process is operated so as to 
form a localized source of dust, fume, gas, 
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smoke or mist, a local exhaust must be 
provided, where practicable, so that the 
noxious material does not enter the general 
atmosphere of the building. 

The rate of local exhaust of every power 
shake-out must conform with the regula- 
tions. Other provisions specify how flat-deck 
or cylindrical screens and bucket elevators 
are to be enclosed and exhausted. 

Every conveyor belt must be provided 
with exhaust hoods, which must be venti- 
lated in the manner prescribed. The regula- 
tions also set out ventilation requirements 
for sand mullers and sand storage bins, and 
for various types of tumbling mills. 

Special requirements are laid down for 
places where dry, abrasive blasting is car- 
ried on, the standards to be observed 
depending on where the operation is per- 
formed. Any abrasive equipment not using 
compressed air must be enclosed with solid 
material and exhausted in the manner 
prescribed. 

Other provisions prescribe the type of 
ventilation to be provided at every core and 
annealing oven, at places where annealing 
boxes are filled or dumped, and for shell- 
moulding and shell core machines. 

Every power-driven hand tool for clean- 
ing castings must have an adequate local 
exhaust system attached and may be used 
only in a booth or on a downdraft table 
or grille. Other precautions to be observed 
depend on where such tools are used. 

Where practicable, a local exhaust system 
must be provided for any inoculation 
process or any process where magnesium is 
mixed with any other metal. 

No stationary grinding wheel, abrasive 
cutting-off wheel or buffing or polishing 
wheel may be used unless it is enclosed and 
locally exhausted in accordance with the 
regulations. The enclosure for a stationary 
grinding wheel or abrasive cutting-off wheel 
must be of sufficient strength and so located 
as to prevent injury to any person in the 
immediate vicinity of the wheel. 

Every grinding or polishing belt must be 
enclosed, except at the working area, and 
be locally exhausted in the manner pre- 
scribed so that the air movement is in the 
direction of belt travel at the working area. 

Every swing grinder is to be provided 
with mechanical ventilation by means of an 
exhaust hood or an exhaust booth approved 
by an inspector. 

Upon the direction of an inspector, an 
adequate system of local exhaust ventilation 
must be provided wherever brass or other 
metal with noxious fumes is poured, or 
when any metal is poured into shell moulds. 

Every melting unit is to be provided with 
ventilation to remove from the working 
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space all dusts, fumes, etc., produced by the 
melting of the metal and the combustion of 
the fuel. 


Where brass or other metals with noxious 
fumes are melted, an enclosure, canopy 
hood, or other means for the collection of 
fumes or other substances produced in the 
melting process is to be provided as directed 
by an inspector. 

Additional precautions must be taken 
when lead, cadmium or alloys containing 
beryllium or other metals of similar or 
greater toxicity are melted. In such cases, 
the furnace must be as completely enclosed 
as is practicable and the tapping spout must 
be locally exhausted. 


Heating. An inspector is empowered to 
require in writing a minimum temperature 
of 50 degrees Fahrenheit to be maintained 
in any working space in a foundry. If, how- 
ever, the foundry is heated by means of the 
heat generated from any process, the tem- 
perature for one hour at the beginning of 
the main operating shift may be less than 50 
deg. F. Every washroom, locker room, 
change room or shower room in a foundry 
is to be kept at a temperature of at least 
70 deg. F. 


Any product of combustion from any 
heating unit for a foundry building must 
be directly vented to the outside atmosphere 
unless the chief inspector or a departmental 
engineer has approved a different arrange- 
ment. 


The regulations further provide that the 
flow of air from any unit heater or positive- 
pressure hot-air system that heats a foundry 
must be so directed as not to increase the 
concentration of dust in the breathing zone 
of any worker nor to re-circulate dust-laden 
air in the working space. 


Heat shields, heat-absorbent or — heat- 
reflecting panels, cooling coils, air cooling 
or other means must be used to eliminate or 
reduce the effects of radiant heat upon 
persons. 


Approval of Plans and Changes. New air- 
handling or air replacement systems, local 
or general exhaust systems, or air-heating 
systems, must be installed in accordance 
with drawings and specifications previously 
approved by an engineer of the Department. 
The same rule applies to alterations of 
existing systems, except in the case of minor 
Tepairs or adjustments. 

Any type or arrangement of equipment, 
method of operation or building construc- 
tion that does not strictly comply with 
regulations, but which provides equivalent 
protection, may be used with the written 
approval of the chief inspector. 
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Where, under special circumstances, strict 
compliance with the provisions is not 
adequate for the protection of employees, 
the chief inspector may order such modifica- 
tions as he considers necessary. 


Sanitation. In every foundry there must 
be a shower room with at least one shower 
bath supplied with hot and cold water for 
every 10 employees engaged on any shift. 
Adjacent to the shower room or wash room, 
the employer is to provide one or more 
locker rooms equipped with lockers or other 
suitable facilities in which employees may 
keep their clothes. Adequate drying facili- 
ties are also to be provided for drying work 
clothing. 

If, after the regulations come into force, 
a locker room, change room, washroom or 
shower room is established in a building 
separated from the foundry, the building 
must be connected to the foundry by an 
enclosed heated passageway. This passage- 
way is to be maintained at a temperature 
not less than the minimum temperature re- 
quired for the working spaces of the 
foundry. 

The walls and ceiling of any such locker 
room, change room, washroom or shower 
room must be finished in a light colour; 
the floor must have a smooth, waterproof 
surface, and the room must be maintained 
by the employer in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

Personal Protective Equipment. It is 
mandatory for an employer to provide per- 
sonal protective clothing or equipment for 
employees engaged in specified types of 
work and to make sure that they use it. 
He must also see that an employee is in- 
formed of the requirements before allow- 


‘ing him to engage in work where protective 


clothing or equipment is required. 

The employer must provide every em- 
ployee whose eyes are exposed to injury 
from dust, fiying chips or molten metal 
with a protective device or equipment 
designed to prevent injuries to the eyes. 

An employee who handles molten metal 
must be furnished with leggings or with 
more adequate protective clothing if re- 
quired in writing by an inspector. 

Especially designed stationary or mov- 
able guards, goggles or eye shields are to 
be provided by the employer for any em- 
ployee who is subject to direct or reflected 
arcs or radiation from electric-arc furnaces, 
welding operations or similar sources of 
harmful radiation. 

If employees are engaged in occasional 
or infrequent operations that produce 
noxious dusts, gases, vapours or fumes, and 
if an inspector is satisfied that the operations 
do not lend themselves to the installation 
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of permanent mechanical ventilation equip- 
ment, the employer is obliged to provide 
them with proper respiratory equipment. 

The employer must also ensure that a 
person who normally works between a 
source of dust or fumes and the inlet of 
the local exhaust system wears at all times 
a suitable air-supplied breathing apparatus. 

Some protective clothing must be pro- 
vided by the employees themselves. Foundry 
employees who handle molten metal are 
required to wear gaiter-type boots designed 
to prevent injury from molten metal. Per- 
sons who handle heavy objects must wear 
boots or shoes with protective toe boxes or 
steel toes. 


Ontario Power Commission 


A new Ontario Electrical Code, applicable 
to all electrical equipment and electrical 
installations, has been approved by Ontario 
Regulation 304/63, issued under the Power 
Commission Act. Gazetted on November 
23, it revokes R.R.O. 1960, Regulation 490, 
as amended by O. Reg. 200/62. 

The term “electrical equipment” in- 
cludes all equipment for the generation, 
transmission, distribution, supply or utiliza- 
tion of electric power or energy. “Electrical 
installation” includes the installation, main- 
tenance, alteration, extension and repair of 
wiring and its connection with any electrical 
equipment or other part of the wiring 
system. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In Quebec, all regulations excluding from 
the coverage of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act industries in which not more than 
a stated number of workmen are usually 
employed, were repealed by Regulation 27, 
which was approved by O.C. 2160 gazetted 
on December 14 and in force on January 1, 
1964. 

The following industries, which were 
previously excluded if fewer than four 
workmen were regularly employed in the 
establishment, are now covered regardless 
of the size of the work force: 

Repair shops, which are not garages; black- 
smiths or joiners’ shops; upholstering; framing; 
the maintaining and operating of waterworks 
systems; the manufacture of rubber stamps, 
writing pads and patterns; butchering; the cut- 
ting and storage of natural ice and the trade, 
transportation or delivery of natural or 
artificial ice; the coal and wood business, tim- 
ber trade and the building materials business; 
planing mills and door and sash factories; and 
carpentry, joinery or cabinet-making work in 
a work shop. 

Further, general transportation of any kind 
(except as provided for in Chapter Te parat), 
including scavenging, street cleaning and 
removal of snow or ice; bricklaying, masonry 
or stone setting; plastering, concrete or cement 
work in connection with buildings; excavation 
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work connected. with buildings; structural 
carpentry; lathing; installation of pipe organs; 
house wrecking or house moving; painting, 
decorating or renovating; glazing or installa- 
tion of plate glass; sheetmetal work; roofing; 
the erection of lightning rods; electric. wiring 
of buildings or installation of lighting fixtures; 
plumbing, heating or sanitary engineering; and 
gas or steam fitting. 

Industries previously included only if six 
or more workers were regularly employed 
in an establishment are now covered regard- 
less of the number of persons employed. 
These are: 


The cutting or sawing of firewood; the manu- 
facture of cheese and butter and the opera- 
tion of a creamery or dairy; the construction 
and exploiting of telephone lines and works 
connected thereto; laundries operated by motive 
power, cleaning, dyeing and laundering estab- 
lishments; quarrying of and prospecting for 
stones and metals; the manufacture of artificial 
plumes and flowers; confectionaries; bakeries; 
the cutting, felling, piling, transportation of 
logs, wood, or wood bark and the peeling of 
logs by hand; window-cleaning; the fishing 
industry; the sale, service or repair of motor 
vehicles; public or storage garages; the sale, 
storage, distribution and handling of gasoline, 
fuel oil, propane gas, the operation of pipe 
lines and similar undertakings; and the manu- 
facturing of artificial limbs. 


All sawmills are now covered regardless 
of size, whereas previously those with fewer 
than seven employees were excluded. 

Coverage has also been extended to the 
following other industries previously ex- 
cluded if fewer than seven persons were 
usually employed: milling; the manufacture 
of cereals or cattle foods; warehousing or 
handling of grain or operation of grain eleva- 
tors, threshing machines, clover mills or 
ensilage cutters. 

The repeal of these numerical exclusions 
means that many small establishments where 
dangerous operations are performed are 
now subject to the collective liability pro- 
visions of the Act. Previously, such places 
were covered only on the application of 
the employer, and unless he applied for 
coverage, an employee was not entitled to 
benefits. 


Saskatchewan Radiological Health Act 


In Saskatchewan, the Radiological Health 
Act, 1961, was brought into force on 
December 15, 1963, by a proclamation 
gazetted on December 13. 

This Act provides for the registration of 
radiation installations and radiation equip- 
ment; prohibits the establishment of a 
radiation installation for industrial pur- 
poses without departmental approval of 
plans; and requires persons in control of 
the possession and use of radiation equip- 
ment to be qualified in accordance with 
the legislation. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end 


of November down 20 per cent from the number a year earlier 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 303,400 on November 29. 
This number was 40 per cent larger than 
the total of 218,900 on October 31 but 20 
per cent smaller than the figure of 374,200 
on November 30, 1962. 

Between 85 and 90 per cent of the in- 
crease from October to November 1963 
was made up of males, who comprised 72 
per cent of the November 29 total compared 
with 66 per cent on October 31 and 74 per 
cent on November 30, 1962. 

Persons who began to claim benefit dur- 
ing the month made up 60 per cent of the 
November 29 total and 66 per cent of them 
were males. Those who became claimants 
during the month made up 52 per cent of 
the October 31 total, of whom 57 per cent 
were males. 

Most of the claimants on November 29 
had been on claim from one to four weeks; 
21 per cent of the males and 30 per cent 
of the females had been on claim five to 
thirteen weeks; 8 per cent of the males and 
16 per cent of the female claimants, 14 to 
26 weeks. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Intial and renewal claims filed during 
November numbered 189,400, an increase 
of 63,200, or SO per cent, compared with 
the October total. Compared with the 
total of 243,600 in November 1962, how- 
ever, it was a reduction of between 20 and 
22° pericenit: 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in November was estimated to be 
161,200, compared with 148,800 in October 
and 189,000 in November 1962. 

Payments during the month _ totalled 
$15,500,000, which was 10 per cent more 
than the October total of $14,000,000 but 
20 per cent less than the figure of $18,900,- 
000 in November 1962. 


The average weekly payment was $23.98 
in November, $23.51 in October and $23.85 
in November 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


On November 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,926,- 
889 employees who had contributed to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1963. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 336,871, a decrease of 1,214 
since October 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November, 11,879 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 7,515 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 381 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,983 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 302 cases, 
121 against employers and 181 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,658.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in November _ totalled 
$30,336,617.41, compared with $30,963,- 
087.46 in October and $29,588,260.44 in 
November 1962. 

Benefits paid in November _ totalled 
$15,467,325.53, compared with $13,989,- 
451.92 in October and $18,933,672.63 in 
November 1962. 

The balance of the Fund on November 
30 was $56,134,336.10; on October 31 it 
was $41,265,044.22, and on November 30, 
1962, it was $100,583,175.19. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


ee Be ee sO eee a a et ere ely ee es 

In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report of Placement Operations of the NES 


Placements by National Employment 
Service local offices during December num- 
bered 104,900, of which 65,900 were place- 
ments of men and 39,000 placements of wo- 
men. This represented an increase of 7.9 
per cent from December 1962, accounted 
for by a rise of 14.6 per cent in placements 
of men and a decline of 1.7 per cent in 
placements of women. 


For the year 1963, placements totalled 
1,178,100. This marked the third con- 
secutive year in which well over a million 
persons were placed in employment by the 
NES. Of the total, male placements num- 
bered 790,400 and female placements, 387,- 
700, or 67.1 per cent ‘and 32.9 per cent 
respectively. 

Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one area to another comprised 
2.6 per cent of December’s placements, 
fractionally less than the 2.7 per cent in 
December 1962. Transfers during the whole 
of 1963 accounted for 5.3 per cent of all 
placements. This proportion was slightly 


lower than 1962 but higher than any other 
year since 1946. 

Regionally, placements during December 
and the year were as follows: 


December 1963 1963 
PRUIATHEC) 0a, Beate, 84,100 
OUEDEC frt...tcn Za BO ote 341,500 
Ontario 2,8 35,004 a... 407,800 
PEANIC. «5. aot DOeOUU ire cer cen 202,900 
PPACIIC ue, le TUG ROOF eres 141,900 


Vacancies notified to NES offices during 
December numbered 106,900, a rise of 8.3 
per cent over the number during the same 
month last year. As with placements, the 
increase was confined to vacancies for men, 
which at 67,700 were 16.3 per cent higher 
than in December 1962. Vacancies for 
women, numbering 39,200, decreased by 3.1 
per cent. 

The cumulative total of vacancies notified 
in 1963 was 1,446,000, comprising 938,100 
(64.9 per cent) male vacancies and 507,900 
(35.1 per cent) female vacancies. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2270, Nov. 8, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 21 years of age, who lived in a 
village in Nova Scotia about 25 miles from 
the nearest town, filed a postal application 
for unemployment insurance benefit dated 
January 22, 1963 and was registered for 
employment as a waitress. A benefit period 
was established effective January 6, 1963. 

According to the application, she had 
worked as a waitress at a service station 
restaurant in her village from May 28, 1962, 
to January 5, 1963, when she was laid off 
temporarily. Her rate of pay was $20.00 a 
week, plus. 

In the Confirmation of Separation (Form 
UIC 479) the employer wrote: “Business 
Discontinued.” 

In a letter dated March 19, 1963, the 
local office of the Commission notified the 
claimant of an offer of continuing employ- 
ment as a waitress in the nearest town at a 
starting wage of $18 a week plus meals, 
which was in accordance with the prevailing 
rate of pay in the district for that type of 
work. The hours of work were eight a day 
and 48 a week, shift work. The restaurant 
was reported to be a distance of approxi- 
mately 20 miles from her home and she 
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would have had to arrange for her trans- 
portation. The local office commented that 
the claimant’s Postal Application for Em- 
ployment stated that she would accept 
waitress work in that town. 


The claimant wrote to the local office on 
March 20 that the offered employment was 
“not suitable for me as it is 25 miles from 
my home and I have no way of transporta- 
tion to work there whatsoever.” She ex- 
plained that she had had a job that was 
seasonable and handy to her home, and that 
she would be returning to work in May. “I 
have to be home at night to stay with my 
mother as my father has got a bad heart 
condition and she can’t stay alone at night,” 
she added. 


By letter dated March 25, the local office 
asked the claimant to state the employment 
opportunities in or near her village that 
would enable her to be home each night, 
and what efforts she had made to secure 
employment since January 6. In her reply, 
dated March 27, she wrote that: 

The employment opportunities which enable 
me to be home each night is that I work day 
shift at the [service station] restaurant here 
from 11.00 am, to 7.00 pm. and it is 
approximately a two-minute walk from my 
home. 
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I have made no efforts to secure employ- 
ment as a waitress elsewhere because my job 
at the restaurant here is seasonable,...and 
there is no other restaurant in [the village] 
where I can secure work during the winter 
months as a waitress to enable me to be home 
each night ... 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from March 
17 to April 27, 1963 inclusive, on the 
ground that, after having become aware 
of a situation in suitable employment, she 
without good cause, refused to carry out 
written instructions for such situation when 
it was offered to her (Section 59(1)(a) of 
the Act): 

The claimant’s prospective employer 
wrote on March 31 that the claimant had 
been working at his restaurant under the 
previous owner for two years and that he 
expected to hire her in May, “as her job is 
seasonal here.” 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated April 2. She wrote: 


I think I shouldn’t have been disqualified on 
account of my job being seasonable here and 
I will be going back to work in May, and the 
two jobs as waitress in S— and A— are not 
suitable for me, as [one] is about 20 miles and 
the [other] about 27 miles from my home and 
I have no convenient transportation to work 
to either one... Furthermore, the only 
transportation of convenience to the two jobs 
would be by taxi, costing between $5.00 to 
$7.00 one way, Making $18.00 per week as 
waitress, I really couldn’t make any money at 
these two jobs... 


A board of referees heard the case in 
New Glasgow on April 30, 1963. The 
claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented at the hearing. The unanimous 
decision of the board is as follows: 

The Board finds that the claimant lives in 
an area in a small country district where em- 
ployment opportunities are virtually non- 
existent and refused employment in the closest 
industrial centre where employment was avail- 
able because of lack of transportation facilities. 
The Board has also taken into consideration 
that the claimant is single and 21 and if 
desirous of work should have obtained living 
accommodations near the proposed job 
opportunity, and does not consider lack of 
transportation facilities from her home just 
cause for refusing to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment. 


The appeal is disallowed. . . 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the board of referees for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire. After retelling the story of her 
previous employment and layoff, her ex- 
pectation of being re-employed, her rejec- 
tion of the job offer and her subsequent 
disqualification, she said she had looked 
for a boarding house near the offered job 
and had spoken with “some of the girls 
that work at the said restaurant.” They told 
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her, she said, that the nearest boarding 
house was from 34 to 4 miles away. 


This would be quite a walk for me; also, 
if I had to work (which likely I would have) a 
4 p.m. to 12 midnight shift and ... a rain, 
snow or any other kind of a storm should arise, 
would anyone say that I should be expected 
to walk that distance? 


“| . . checking on board prices, would cost 
me about $2.50 to $3.00 per day and for six 


days a week would be about $18.00, and only © 


offer $18.00 per week; I would be wasting my 
time working for nothing, therefore I didn’t 
accept the [two] waitress jobs . . . therefore 
I feel that I should be given my insurance bene- 
fits and not have been disqualified ... 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted by the chairman of the board of 
referees on the ground of whether or not 
the claimant could refuse to accept a situa- 
tion in suitable employment during a three- 
or four-month seasonal layoff in her 
regular employment. 


On September 9, the claimant’s repre- 
sentative addressed the following letter to 
the Chief of the Adjudication Division of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
at Ottawa: 


In a recent letter to [claimant], you stated 
your willingness to have statements of observa- 
tions bearing on [her]case considered. Although 
I do not know [her] personally, I am very 
familiar with the circumstances on which she 
bases her appeal. 


Her home is at L—, a village about twenty- 
five miles from the town of A—. When she 
became seasonally unemployed at L—, she 
applied at your New Glasgow office, and after 
a time was offered a job at [a drive-in] 
restaurant. This particular restaurant is not in 
the town of A—, but rather, is on the high- 
way about three and one-half or four miles 
from A—. 

The wages offered by the restaurant are such 
that any person taking employment there could 
anticipate a regular loss in the season when 
business (and therefore tips) is scarce, unless 
that person lived in his or her own home in 
A— or between A— and the restaurant. In 
other words, it seems very doubtful to me 
that any person who had to pay board, room 
rent, and transportation could “make ends 
at the wages offered during the slow 
seasons. I do not wish to suggest that the wages 
are too low—the restaurant, presumably, can 
find persons so situated that they can afford 
to accept the employment. What I am sug- 
gesting [is] that the offer of employment would 
be considerable only to a person specially 
Situated... *. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant, in effect, said in her appeal to 
the Umpire that she had been informed 
that no living accommodation was to be 
found near the prospective place of em- 
ployment and that the nearest boarding 
house was in A—-, a distance of “from 34 
to 4 miles away” which, in the absence of 
any means of transportation, she would 
have had to walk, sometimes after mid- 
night, as the job called for shift work. 
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I consider that, under those circum- 
stances and in the absence of any evidence 
to show that daily transportation between 
A— and S— or nearer living accommoda- 
tion could have been found, the claimant 
has proved, as required by section 59(1) of 
the Act, that she had “good cause” for 
failing to carry out the written instructions 
which were sent to her on March 29, 1963. 


I consequently decide to allow the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2271, Nov. 8, 1963 


(Translation) 


The claimant filed an initial application 
for benefit on March 13, 1963. She had 
been employed as a day labourer by The 
Dominion — Co., W—, Que., from Octo- 
ber 22, 1962, to February 26, 1963. She 
made the following statement: 

I have been dismissed for lack of work. I 
am available for and capable of work only at 
The Dominion Co. I will not work at any 
other place. I was told it was only a temporary 


layoff. I will be called as soon as work is 
resumed, 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from March 
10, 1963, on the ground that, in his opinion, 
the claimant had not established that she 
was available for work, as required by sec- 
tion 54(2)(a) of the Act, since she was 
restricting her availability to one employer 
only. 

On April 3, 1963, the claimant signed the 
following statement: 

I, —, do declare that I was not laid off 


permanently, but only for a limited period of 
time. I am not interested in working elsewhere. 

I have undergone a heart operation in the 
past and I can perform only certain type of 
work, that is why I wish to stay with my 
former employer. 


On April 26, the claimant appealed to a 
board of referees. Her appeal reads: 

I have never refused to work in W—; I 
am returning to work on Monday, but ‘there 
seems to be some misunderstanding about the 
work; I wanted to work in W— and not in 


V— nor in any other place. I am returning 
to work on April 29, 1963. 


The claimant did not appear herself nor 
was she represented when her case was 
heard by the board of referees in Drum- 


mondville on May 23. The unanimous deci- 
sion of the board reads in part as follows: 


Each case of this nature must obviously be 
decided on its merits and in the present cir- 
cumstances one must presume that no employer 
would have engaged the claimant knowing that 
she was to return to the Dominion Co. on 
April 29, 1963. Moreover, no position, not 
even a temporary one, was offered to the 
claimant. 

Under the circumstances, the board of 
referees has given the claimant the benefit of 
the doubt without a dissenting voice, and 
decided to entertain her appeal and set aside 
the decision of the insurance officer. 


On July 15 the insurance officer appealed 
to the Umpire and, on August 23, submitted 
the following reasons: 

. . , We submit that the board of referees 
has erred in deciding that the claimant had 
established her availability for work as of 
March 13, 1963. The claimant has stated in 
non-equivocal terms on March 13, March 26 
and April 3, 1963, that she was not available 
for work until she had returned to her former 
employer where no vacancies were reported 
at the time. Her late contradictory statement, 
made on April 26, 1963, does not carry much 
weight against her former statements and did 
not impress the board of referees. 


A claimant who declares that he is not avail- 
able for work during a period of temporary 
layoff certainly does not establish that he is 
available for work as required to do by the 
Act (CUBs 1956, 1969 and 2054). During a 
temporary lay-off, a claimant may prove his 
availability for work, only if he is willing to 
accept a short-term assignment ee his 
return to his regular work (CUB 2165). 


We feel the decision of the board of referees 
must be reversed and the appeal of the insur- 
ance officer maintained. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the established jurisprudence, a claim- 
ant who is unemployed for a short period 
of time is not relieved from proving his 
availability for work in accordance with 
section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 


The statements made by the claimant are 
clearly to the effect that she was willing 
to accept work only with her regular em- 
ployer and that the latter had none to offer 
during the period in question. 

Therefore, and for the same reasons as 
those stated by the insurance officer in his 
appeal, I decided to reverse the decision 
of the board of referees. 

I consequently decided to allow the insur- 
ance Officer’s appeal. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 223 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 137 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 121 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments 
of Defence Production, Mines and Technical Surveys, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts A geregate Amount 
Detence Production a... eee 110 $576,487.00 
POSE} QOMLCE 9 2k. suk enmrce thse tae as oo ee 6 368,466.50 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .................... 2 8,361.75 
‘Transports. .ioo Lee ee ee te tes, 1 7,425.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


SS] 35 eS eee 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in December 


During December the sum of $3,748.61 was collected from seven contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 104 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in December 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Outlook Sask: Cathodic Protection Service Ltd, construction of cathodic pro- 
tection for tunnels, stage 1 (contract 39), South Saskatchewan River Project. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: Belgo Construction Reg’d, replacement of stair hall windows, Le 
Domaine Apartment Project; Nazalpino Construction Ltd, repairs to wooden windows, 
Villeray Terrasse. 

In addition, this Corporation awarded nine contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of school & 
recreation room addition to Eskasoni IDS, Eskasoni IR. Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: 
Andre Cloutier Ltd, installation of ventilating fans, Pointe Bleue IRS. Clandeboye Indian 
Agency Man: Sasaki & Associates Ltd, installation of dishwashing facilities, Assiniboine 
TRS. 

DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical, Construction 
& Engineering Ltd, installation of aerodrome lighting facilities, RCAF Station. Cornwallis 
N S: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior painting, bldgs No. 7 & No. 20, HMCS Cornwall; 
Eastern Contracting Ltd, replacing wood foundation walls with concrete in five bldgs, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, plaster repairs & painting, 
Bldg No. 100, HMCS Shearwater. Debert N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of reservoir & installation of sprinkler system in stores depot, Camp. 
Halifax N S: Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, Windsor Park. 
Chatham N B: Cambrian Construction Ltd, modifications to hangar facilities & armament 
compound, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Frs Jobin Inc, modifications to hangar facilities 
& armament compound, RCAF Station; Atelier de Peinture Inc, fire retardant painting of 
two barrack blocks, RCAF Station; Krauspe & Krauspe, interior painting of 57 PMQs. 
Valcartier Que: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 200 PMQs, 
Camp. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, modifications to hangar facilities & 
armament compound, RCAF Station. Gloucester Ont: Hansa Construction Ltd, construction 
of addition to administration bldg, HMCS Gloucester. Leitrim Ont: Roseboro Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, construction of antennae, Ottawa Wireless Station. Calgary Alta: Taylor 
Decorating Ltd, interior painting of four bldgs, Currie Barracks. Comox B C: Brockbank 
& Hemingway Ltd, modifications to hangar facilities & armament compound, RCAF 
Station. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, repainting interior of various 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: D J Lowe Ltd, interior painting of 30 married 
quarters, HMCS Cornwallis; D J Lowe Ltd, construction of timber shore protection wall, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Hilchie Septic Tank Service Ltd, cleaning & interior 
painting of two fuel storage tanks, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: T Hogan & Co Ltd, boiler 
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repairs, central heating plant, HMCS Stadacona; James F Lahey Ltd, interior painting, 
bldg No. 61, Windsor Park. Shearwater N S: J L Nichols Contracting Ltd, installation of 
drainage system in PMQ area, RCN Air Station. Sydney N S: M R Chappell Ltd, replace- 
ment of canopies, Bldg No 17-4, 17-5 & 17-6, Point Edward Naval Base; Stephens Construc- 
tion Ltd., repairs to deck, Seaward Defence Jetty, Point Edward Naval Base. St Stephen N B: 
Edward M DeLay, renovations to basement of Armoury. Hull Que: Robert Strang, painting 
& plaster repairs, Armouries. Quebec Que: Guard-X Inc, installation of fire alarm system, 
Grande Allee Armoury. Westmount Que: Atlas Mastic Asphalt Ltd, resurfacing of vehicles 
bay & drill hall floors, 3 Hillside Ave. Clinton Ont: W MacDonald Electric Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of fire detection & alarm system in Bldgs No. 8 & No. 8, RCAF Station. Guelph Ont: 
Carere, Boles & Trimble Ltd, alterations to heating & stores accommodation, Armoury. 
London Ont: Tripod Construction Ltd, alterations to No. 27 COD, Highbury Ave. Ottawa 
Ont: Ottawa Painting & Decorating Reg’d, interior painting of Beach Bldg. Picton Ont: 
Arthur A Sills & Sons Ltd, replacement of drill hall floor. Port Arthur Ont: D R 
McCormick Electric Ltd, installation of fire detection system in Bldgs No 1 & No. 2, 
Armoury. Suffield Alta: McGregor Telephone & Power Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
power line & modification & repairs to existing power lines, Experimental Station. 
Esquimalt B C: K J Howe, interior painting of 22 residences, Belmont Park. Masset BG: 
Central Electric, removal & replacement of 56 power poles, RCN Naval Radio Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 47 contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 
This Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Williams & Murphy Ltd, construction of 
toilet bldgs & kitchen shelters, Rustico Island Campground. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Elmira Ont: Dunker Construction Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant. Winni- 
peg Man: Borger Bros (1963) Ltd, construction of St James interceptor, Sections A & B, 
St Charles Golf Course to Parkdale Blvd; Nelson River Construction, Section C, from 
Assiniboine River to Roblin Blvd; Nelson River Construction, construction of Charles- 
wood lagoon sewage forcemain from Perimeter Road pumping station to Charleswood 
lagoon; Nelson River Construction, construction of Charleswood lagoon effluent pipeline 
from Charleswood lagoon to Assiniboine River. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Cottrell’s Cove Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. Exploits Nfld: Guy H Eveleigh, 
wharf repairs. Lark Harbour Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf extension. Marystown 
Nfld: Spracklin & Reid Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Point Lance Nfld: Avalon Construc- 
tion & Engineering Ltd., community stage repairs. Point Leamington Nfld: Gid Sacrey 
Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port Anson Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf repairs. Port au 
Choix Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. St John’s Nfld: Avalon Con- 
struction & Engineering Ltd, harbour fender system improvements, north shore; Colonial 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (pumping station). Woodstock Nfld: Gid 
Sacrey Ltd, wharf extension. Fisherman’s Harbour N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, recon- 
struction of groynes. Halifax N S: J E Mahar & Son Co Ltd, alterations to electrical system, 
federal bldg. Maughers Beach N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, construction of pro- 
tection works for Department of Transport. Parrsboro N S: Joseph Almon, wharf repairs. 
Pictou N §S: Universal Electric, installation of power outlets & lighting for warehouse, 
pier “C”; Ronald C Goodall & Alfred E MacMaster, construction of rock talus. Poirierville 
N S: Gerald J Forgeron, wharf repairs. Port Maitland N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (breakwater repairs). St. Peters N S: M R Chappell Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Seal Island N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, harbour im- 
provements. Tiverton N S: E K Potter Ltd, wharf repairs. Wedgeport N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Fairhaven N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, wharf 
extension. Little Cape N B: Scott Wheaton Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Elgin N B: Price 
Construction Co, wharf repairs. Albanel Que: Louis Dallaire & Fils Ltee, construction of 
post office bldg. Anse au Griffon Que: Julien Synnott, harbour repairs. Asbestos Que: 
Laurier Vachon Ltee, alterations to federal bldg. Cap St Ignace Que: Henri Pelletier, 
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construction of post office bldg. Jacques Cartier Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, alterations 
to post office. La Sarre Que: Gilles Mercier Enr, quay wall reconstruction. Montreal Que: 
St Lawrence Steeple Jacks Co Ltd, interior painting, Postal Station “H”, 1420 Ste 
Catherine St. W. Notre Dame de Pontmain Que: Emilien Maille Inc, wharf reconstruction. 
Sacre Ceur Que: Maurice Roy, wharf repairs. St Francois du Lac Que: Wilson Jacob, 
construction of post office bldg. Ste Genevieve de Pierrefonds (Roxboro) Que: Arthur 
Bellefeuille, cleaning interior of new federal bldg. St Prime Que: Louis Dallaire et Fils 
Ltee, construction of post office bldg. St Sulpice (Ile Bouchard) Que: Turnbull Construc- 
tion Inc, lengthening slips & landing facilities. Sept Iles Que: Landry Construction Inc, 
wharf repairs (Mgr Blanche St Wharf); Napoleon Brochu, construction of stone mound 
from Mer Blanche St wharf toward the town wharf. Beachburg Ont: Peter E Sylvestre & 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Callander Ont: Sted’s Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Cochenour Ont: R B Rostek, construction of post office bldg. Fort William Ont: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Ivy Lea Ont: Robert D Mackey Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of wharf. Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, 
alterations & addition to cell block, Prison for Women; A Lanctot Construction Co, 
repairs to seawall, Royal Military College. Ottawa Ont: P E Brule Co Ltd, construction of 
apiculture processing & services bldg, CEF; A G Reed Ltd, installation of emergency 
lighting at 555, 556, 588, 615 Booth St; Dairy Technology Bldg, CEF; Justice Bldg, 
Wellington St; Hunter Bldg, O’Connor St; P O Finance Bldg, Confederation Heights. 
Port Hope Ont: B Zaitz Construction & Marine Ltd, renewal of waling, Queen’s Wharf. 
South Baymouth Ont: G F Coles Construction Ltd, small boat harbour improvements. 
Toronto Ont: Price Air Conditioning Co Ltd, alterations & addition to ventilation of 
Queen’s Printer accommodation, Dominion Public Bldg, 1 Front St. Woodstock Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Pilot Mound Man: G L Holmes, construction 
of post office bldg. Reston Man: Gotthard Peterson Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of cereal 
growth & service bldg, Research Station. Craik Sask: C W Hill Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Hafford Sask: J G J Wolfe Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Lashburn Sask: J G J Wolfe Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Pelly Sask: Wm Slowski, construction of post office bldg. Spalding Sask: Wm 
Slowski, construction of post office bldg. Blairmore Alta: Glen Little, alterations to federal 
bldg for RCMP offices & living quarters. Killam Alta: D S Greenfield Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Picture Butte Alta: Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Sangudo Alta: D S Greenfield Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Sedgewick Alta: D S Greenfield Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Trochu Alta: Silisky Construction Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Warner Alta: Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. near Chilliwack B C: Cattermole Timber Ltd, improvements to bank protection, Big 
Eddy Area, Fraser River. Kuper Island B C: B C Pile Drivers Ltd, float construction. 
Matsqui B C: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldg for Matsqui 
Institution (Contract No 2). Skaha Lake (Penticton) B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, 
breakwater construction. 
In addition, this Department awarded 42 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Lachine Que: Daniels & Mannard Heating & Air Conditioning Ltd, installation of 
heating system for carpenter shop, Lachine Canal. near St Catharines, Thorald & Port 
Coiborne Ont: Beamer & Lathrop Ltd, reconditioning rotating bollards of safety fenders, 
Welland Canal. 

In addition, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Port Blandford Nfld: M & T Construction Co Ltd, construction of two single dwellings, 
entrance road & related work. Halifax N S: E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, installa- 
tion of power distribution switch gear, International Airport. Yarmouth N S; Valley 
Services Ltd, installation of HI lighting on approach 24, MI lighting on runway 15-33 & 
LI lighting on approaches 15 & 33. Dorval Que: Inspiration Ltd, installation of cable tray 
& conduit system, air terminal bldg, Montreal International Airport. Montreal Que: 
Beaver Asphalt Co Ltd, paving of access road to landscaping maintenance bldg, Inter- 
national Airport. near Campbellford Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, restoration of Dam No 8 

(Continued on page 161) 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, January 1964 

The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was 134.2, remaining unchanged between 
December and January. It was 1.7 per cent 
above the January 1963 index of 132.0.* 

Indexes for the food, health and personal 
care, and tobacco and alcohol components 
were unchanged between December and 
January. Indexes were higher for housing, 
transportation, and recreation and reading, 
while the clothing index was lower. 

The food index was unchanged from 
131.4 in December. Foods with price in- 
creases included powdered skim milk, 
cheese, bread, cake, doughnuts, cake mix, 
coffee and margarine, also: bananas, apples, 
Orange juice, most fresh and canned vege- 
tables, chicken and a few cuts of meat. 
Lower prices were reported for evaporated 
milk, sugar, eggs, oranges, tomatoes, turkey, 
and most cuts of meat. 

The housing index increased 0.2 per cent 
from 137.0 to 137.3. Increases in the home- 
ownership index moved the shelter com- 
ponent. In the household operation com- 
ponent, price increases for floor coverings 
and household supplies and services offset 
lower appliance prices. 

The clothing index fell 1.0 per cent from 
118.9 to 117.7, as a result of January sale 
prices. The index for men’s wear was un- 
changed, but indexes for women’s and 
children’s wear, and for footwear, showed 
decreases. 

The transportation index rose 0.4 per 
cent from 140.6 to 141.1, as a result of 
higher street car and bus fares in Toronto. 
The automobile operation component de- 
clined slightly. Lower prices for new cars 
and gasoline were partly offset by in- 
creases for motor oil. 

The health and personal care index 
remained at its December level of 165.4. 
The recreation and reading index moved 
up. OSsper, centstrom.s tol4 storia eee rice 
increases occurred for radios and phono- 
graph records in the recreation component, 
and for newspapers in the reading com- 
ponent. The tobacco and alcohol index was 
unchanged at 118.5. 

Group indexes in January 1963 were: 
food 129.0, housing 135.9, clothing 114.7, 
transportation 139.8, health and personal 
care 159.8, recreation and reading 148.6 
and tobacco and alcohol 117.8. 





*See Table F-1, page 178. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, Dec. 1963 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) for 
eight of the ten regional cities rose between 
November and December.* Indexes for St. 
John’s, Nfid., and Winnipeg declined. 

Movements ranged from a decline of 0.4 
per cent in St. John’s to increases of 0.4 
per cent in Halifax and Saint John. 

Food indexes rose in six cities and 
declined in four, the changes ranging from 
a drop of 0.8 per cent in Winnipeg to a 
rise of 1.3 per cent in Ottawa. Housing in- 
dexes increased in five cities, fell in two 
cities and were unchanged in three. Indexes 
for the clothing component increased in all 
but two cities, where there was no change. 
Mixed movements occurred in transportation 
indexes: five higher and five lower. Indexes 
for health and personal care were up in 
five cities, down in three and unchanged in 
two. There were five higher indexes for the 
recreation and reading component and five 
unchanged. Tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were steady in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were: Halifax +0.5 to 131.9; Saint John 
+0.5 to 133.8; Montreal +0.4 to 134.4; 
Ottawa +0.3 to 134.8; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 129.0; Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 
128.0; Toronto +0.1 to 135.3; Vancouver 
+0.1 to 131.9; St. John’s —0.5 to 120.34; 
Winnipeg —0.1 to 131.1. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) declined 0.5 per cent in December 
to 245.7 from the index of 247.0 in 
November. The December index was 1.4 
per cent above the index of 242.2 in 
December 1962. 

Fve major group indexes decreased from 
November, two advanced and one remained 
unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index 
dropped 1.7 per cent to 233.6 from 237.6, 
and the animal products group index moved 
down 1.1 per cent to 247.6 from 250.3. The 
textile products group index declined 0.5 
per cent to 248.4 from 249.7; the non- 
metallic minerals products group index 
edged downward to 254.2 from 254.5. 

Advances of 0.3 per cent were recorded 
in both the wood products group index 
and the non-ferrous metals products group 
index. The wood products group rose to 
327.3 from 326.4, and the non-ferrous 
metals group moved to 200.3 from 199.7. 





* See Table F-2, page 178. 
t On base June 1951=100. 
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The chemical products index 
remained unchanged at 188.8. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
advanced 0.1 per cent, from 215.8 to 216.0, 
in the four-week period ended Dec. 27. The 
field products index rose 1.2 per cent from 
163.7 to 165.6, and the animal products 
index declined 0.5 per cent from 267.9 to 
266.5. 

The residential building material price 
index, on the base 1935-39=100, rose 0.3 
per cent from 314.7 to 315.6 between 
November and December, and on the 
1949=100 base, by 0.3 per cent also, from 
138.0 to 138.4. The non-residential index 
(1949=100) edged up 0.1 per cent from 
137.1 to. 137.3. 


group 


chiefly from 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1963 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose by 0.2 per cent, from 
107.4 to 107.6, between mid-November 
and mid-December. The increase during 
the year 1963 totalled 1.7 per cent, although 
the average for the year (the average of the 
12 monthly indexes) rose only 1.2 per cent. 

A substantial rise in prices of fruits and 
vegetables was the main single cause of the 
increases for both December and the year. 

In December 1962 the index was 105.8. 


British Index of Retail Prices, November 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) rose to 104.0 at mid-November 
from 103.7 at mid-October. The rise resulted 
seasonal increases in the 
average prices of household coal and coke. 

The index for November 1962 was 101.8. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 184 
Aged 


1. CENTRE NATIONAL DE SOCIO- 
LOGIE DU DROIT SOCIAL. Cumul d’une 
pension de retraite et d’une activité lucra- 
tive; colloque des 16, 17 et 18 mars 1959. 
Préface par L. E. Troclet. Bruxelles, Edi- 
tions de l'Institut de sociologie Solvay, 
Université libre de Bruxelles, 1960. Pp. 224. 

At head of title: Centre national de sociol- 
logie du droit social en collaboration avec 
l'Institut de sociologie Solvay de l’Université 
libre de Bruxelles. 

Contains addresses presented at a conference 
on old-age pensions. 


2. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1961-1963 (KEN- 
NEDY). Elderly Citizens of our Nation; 
Message . . Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp 10. 

The late President spoke about what the 


American government is doing to help older 
people in 1963. 
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Conferences 


3. ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE 
DES SOCIOLOGUES DE LANGUE 
FRANCAISE. 3iéme COLLOQUE, GEN- 
EVE, 1960. Structures sociales et démocratie 
économique. Bruxelles, Université libre de 
Bruxelles, Institut de sociologie Solvay, 
1961. Pp. 280. 

Conference held May 2, 3 and 4, 1960. 


4. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Corporate Management Conference, Mont- 
real, 1963. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 49. 


Contents: Corporate Sales Tax Pitfalls, by 
Herbert O. Spindler. Permanent Establishment 
and Place of Business Tax Problems, by 
Claude Couture. Processing Income Tax 
Returns, by J. Gear McEntyre. Year-End Tax 
Considerations, by R. Alan Short. Recent Tax 
Cases on “Know-How”, Foregiveness of Debts, 
Lease-Options and Lump Sum Contracts, by 
George T. Tamaki. 


5. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of 
the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, Pittsburgh, 
December 27 and 28, 1962. Edited by 
Gerald G. Somers. [Madison, 1963]. Pp. 
359. 

Some of the topics discussed were: grievance 
procedures in Western Europe, the role of 
employers’ associations in industrial relations, 
university industrial relations courses, older 
workers, the role of government in collective 
bargaining, and balanced and depressed labour 
markets, 
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6. NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION. Impact of Auto- 
mation on the Training of Present and 
Future Office Employees; Proceedings of a 
Problem-solving Seminar held at the Coli- 
seum, New York, June 8, 1962. Willow 
Grove, Pa., c1962. Pp. 68. 

Some of the topics are: training the person 
who trains others for office automation, train- 
ing for electronic data processing, electronic 
data processing in the field of education, and 
programmed instruction. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


7. BATON, PIERRE. Inadaptés scolaires 
et enseignement spécial. Préface du Pro- 
fesseur Sylvain DeCoster. Bruxelles, 
Université libre de Bruxelles, Les Editions 
de l'Institut de sociologie, c1962. Pp. 261. 


Discusses the teaching of physically handi- 
capped students in Belgium. 


8. GRANT, W. RUSSELL. Principles of 
Rehabilitation. Foreword by Sir James 
Paterson Ross. Edinburgh, E. & S. Living- 
stone,” 1963) "Pp: “76: 


9. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. Guide to Job Placement of the 
Mentally Retarded. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 16. 


A brief outline of the type of work that can 
be done by a mentally retarded person. 


Education 


10. COLEMAN, JAMES SAMUEL. 
The Adolescent Society; the Social Life of 
the Teenager and its Impact on Education, 
by James S. Coleman, with the assistance 
of John W. C. Johnstone and Kurt Jonas- 
sohn. New York, Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961. Pp. 368. 

A study of the character of the adolescent 
society in 10 American high schools in varying 
types of communities, of varying sizes. The 
author examines the inter-relationships between 


the adolesent and his family, school, and com- 
munity. 


11. HELY, ARNOLD S. M. New Trends 
in Adult Education, from Elsinore to 
Montreal. Paris, UNESCO, 1962. Pp. 136. 

An account of changes in the adult educa- 
tion movement between the International Con- 
ference on Adult Education at Elsinore, Den- 
mark, in 1949 and the World Conference on 
Adult Education at Montreal in 1960. 


12. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Issues in Management Education. Paris, 
£963 PpP 92: 

An examination of the present situation and 
trends in Europe of management education, 
and of the qualities and skills expected in 
managers, the education and training of 
Managers, etc. 
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13. U.S. INTERNATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION. Tech- 
nical Cooperation in Education. Washing- 
ton, 1960. Pp. 31. 


14. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958; a Summary and Analysis 
of the Act prepared by the Staff. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1958. Pp. 48. 

At head of title: 85th Cong., 2nd sess. Com- 
mittee Print. :; 


15. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Curriculum Responsibilities of State De- 
partments of Education, by Howard H. 
Cummings [and] Helen K. Mackintosh. 
Washington, GPO, 1958, Pp. 76. 


16. US. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Distributive Education; a Guide to 
Practical Research, by Natalie Kneeland. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 41. 

Contents: Considering Practical Research. 
Answering Questions. Following Procedures. 
Handling Statistical Data. Writing the Report. 
Using Visual Aids. Do’s and Dont’s. 


Education, Vocational 


17. NORTH YORK (TOWNSHIP). 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. ADVISORY 
VOCATIONAL COMMITTEE. A Study 
to determine the Need for Technical Educa- 
tion in North York Township, prepared... 
by L. S. Beattie [and others], Willowdale, 
Ont “1963 Pp. v0. 

Report of a survey of business, industrial 
and commercial enterprises in North York 
Township to determine the need for training 
at all levels full-time, part-time or extension 
programs. 


18. SHAPOVALENKO, S. G. Ed. Poly- 
technical Education in the U.S.S.R. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1963. Pp. 433. 


A study of polytechnical education in the 
secondary-school system of Russia. 


19. WARREN, HUGH A. Technical 
Education in the U.S.A. London, City and 
Guilds of London Institute, 1963. Ppsisz}. 

The author, principal of the South-East Lon: 
don Technical College, won a scholarship 
sponsored by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute in conjunction with the English 
Speaking Union to study technical education 
in the USS. 


20. WILLIAMS, GERTRUDE (ROSEN- 
BLUM). Apprenticeship in Europe; the 
Lesson for Britain. London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1963. Pp. 208. 

An examination of training systems in West 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Sweden, and Belgium. 
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Engineers 


21. AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. TECH- 
NICAL INSTITUTE EVALUATION 
WORKING COMMITTEE. Characteristics 
of Excellence in Engineering Technology 
Education; Final Report of the Evaluation 
of Technical Institute Education. Urbana, 
Ill., American Society for Engineering 
Education, 1962. Pp. 46. 


22. COMMITTEE ON OBJECTIVE 
CRITERIA IN NUCLEAR ENGINEER- 
ING EDUCATION. Report on Objective 
Criteria in Nuclear Engineering Education, 
1960-1962. Prepared by a Committee ap- 
pointed by American Nuclear Society [and] 
American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. [Urbana, Ill., American Society for 
Engineering Education, 1963 ]. Pp. 34. 


Labour Supply 


23. ILLINOIS. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Illinois Labor Force Projections 
for 1970. Springfield, 1963. Pp. 26. 

At head of title: State of Illinois, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Division of Unemployment 
Compensation, Illinois State Employment 
Service affiliated with United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


24. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Missiles, Spacecraft, and Alr- 
craft; Labor Market Developments. Wash- 
ington, 1963. Pp. 19. 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. The Forecasting of Manpower 
Requirements. Prepared for Agency for 
International Development. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 96. 

This handbook is designed to help economists 
and statisticians in economically developing 


countries to initiate and carry out studies in 
employment forecasting. 


Labouring Classes 


26. ROTHMAN, STUART. Information 
for Employers and Unions entering into a 
Collective Bargaining Relationship for the 
First Time; an Address at the Information 
Program for Labor and Management at 
West Virginia University, April 18, 1963. 
Washington, U.S. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 1963. Pp. 23. 


27. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORTS. BLMR Financial 
Reporting Guide. Washington, 1963. Pp. 8. 


Explains how to fill out the financial report- 
ing form required under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 


TISTICS. Labor in Cyprus. Washington, 
1963. Pp. 44. 
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Mathematics 


29. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Analysis of Research in the Teaching of 
Mathematics, 1955 and 1956, by Kenneth 
E. Brown. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Ppt s/s. 


30. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Curriculum Materials in High-School 
Mathematics, by Kenneth E. Brown. Wash- 
inton, GPO, 1954. Pp. 40. 


Occupations 


31. BIEGELEISEN, JACOB ISRAEL. 
Careers and Opportunities in Commercial 
Art. New rev. ed. with added material. 
New York, Dutton, 1963. Pp. 244. 


Some of the branches of commercial art 
discussed are: sign painting and_ gold-leaf 
lettering; showcard and reproduction lettering; 
typography; book jacket design; poster paint- 
ing; fashion design and illustration; cartooning; 
industrial design; packaging; TV scenic and 
costume design; cartoon animation; lettering 
and titling. The author also provides informa- 
tion on job opportunities, educational require- 
ments, and salaries. 


32. CARROLL, JOHN MILLAR. 
Careers and Opportunities in Electronics. 
1st ed. New York, Dutton, 1963. Pp. 191. 

Provides information about working in the 
electronics industry as an electronics engineer, 
scientist, or technician, or in a career in 
military or industrial electronics. Includes a 
chapter on careers and opportunities for wo- 
men in electronics, 


33. KING, ALICE GORE. Career Op- 
portunities for Women in Business. 1st ed. 
New York, Dutton, 1963. Pp. 212. 


The author is executive director of the 
Alumnae Advisory Center, a counseling and 
placement service for women, located in New 
York City. As well as including a chapter on 
how to look for a job, the book has chapters 
on clerical and secretarial jobs, and on non- 
professional jobs within the professions. There 
is also a description of 19 specific businesses or 
pursuits. In conclusion, there is information 
for those women who are returning to work 
after having been at home for some years, 
and for those women who wish to change jobs. 


Unemployed 


34, WICKERSHAM, EDWARD DEAN. 
Detroit's Insured Unemployed and Em- 
ployable Welfare Recipients; Their Char- 
acteristics, Labor Market Experience, and 
Experience, and Attitudes. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., W. E. Upjohn Instittue for Employ- 
ment Research, 1963. Pp. 56. 

A study of the characteristics and problems 
of insured unemployed who had been without 
work for over five weeks as of the week of 
January 9, 1961. The author supplies answers 
to four questions: “1. Who are the insured un- 
employed? 2. What are the problems of the 
insured unemployed? 3. What are the skills and 
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income sources of the insured unemployed? 4. 
How do the insured unemployed feel about 
their job hunt, relocation, and retraining?” 


35. WILCOCK, RICHARD CARRING- 
TON. Unwanted Workers; Permanent Lay- 
offs and Long-term Unemployment [by] 
Richard C. Wilcock and Walter H. Franke. 
New York, Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 
Pp. 340. 

After presenting a general picture of unem- 
ployment in the U.S., the authors report the 
results of a survey of unemployed workers in 
four Armour and Company meat-packing 
plants and in a company manufacturing 
laundry equipment. The book examines the 
problem of “unwanted workers,” men and 
women who are out of work a long time 
because their employers have transferred 
operations to other areas, or because tech- 
nological changes and automation have elimi- 
nated their jobs. 


Wages and Hours 


36. NEW YORK (STATE). DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH AND STATISTICS. Severance 
Pay in Union-Management Agreements in 
New York State. New York, 1962. Pp. 82. 

“In this report, ‘severance pay’ refers to 
plans that provide money benefits to persons 
whose employment relation with the company 
is being severed, presumably permanently.” 
The report is based on a study of 344 col- 
lectively-bargained severance-pay plans. Provides 
information about prevalance of plans, eligi- 
bility of the worker, benefit received and 
length of service required to be eligible, and 
other characteristics. 


37. PATCHEN, MARTIN. The Choice 
of Wage Comparisons. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1961. Pp. 123. 

The author examines the factors that deter- 


mine to whom a person will compare him- 
self in the matter of wages. 


38. WEBER, PHILIP H. Salary Admin- 
istration for Data Processing Personnel. 
Rev. ed. Elmhurst, Ill., Business Press, OA 
Business Publications, Inc., 1963. 1 volume 
(looseleaf). 

This manual was prepared to be used as an 
operating guide for administering a salary 
program. Includes job descriptions, position 
grades and salary ranges, together with forms 
and procedures necessary for the salary 
administration program. 


Miscellaneous 


39. BORETSKY, MICHAEL. The Soviet 
Challenge to U.S. Machine Building; a 
Study in Production and T echnological 
Policy. Washington, U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, 1963. Pp. 73. 

“Essentially a reprint of a study included 
in the published 1962 hearings of the Joint 
Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, on the 
‘Dimensions of Soviet economic power.’ ” 
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“A comprehensive comparison of the 
economics and technology of machinery pro- 
duction in the United States and the Soviet 
Union.” 


40. CAINE, (Sir) SYDNEY. The 
History of the Foundation of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
London, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, University of London [and] 
G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 1963. Pp. 103. 

The story of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, and the part 


played by Sidney and Beatrice Webb from its 
establishment in October 1895 up to 1901. 


41. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Oil and Gas Production and Taxes, [by] 
R. A. Simpson [and others]. Edited by 
Jacques Barbeau. Toronto, 1963. Pp. 298. 

42. FULLER, WALTER DEANE. What 
an Office Supervisor should Know about 
Handling People. Chicago, Dartnell Corp- 
oration, 1963. Pp. 23. 


The author is former Chairman of the 
Board, the Curtis Publishing Company. 


43. HARRINGTON, MICHAEL. The 
Other America; Poverty in the United 
States. New York, Macmillan, 1963. Pp. 191. 

The author estimates that there are between 
40 and 50 million “poor people” in the US. 


ae describes the world in which these people 
ive. 


44. HEADY, EARL OREL. Agricultural 
Policy under Economic Development. Ames, 
Iowa State University Press, 1962. Pp. 682. 

Concerns agriculture and its economic 


Structure, research, education, and policy 
activities under economic development. 


45. McCONNELL, CAMPBELL ROB- 
ERTSON. Economics: Principles, Prob- 
lems, and Policies. 2d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 773. 


A textbook for beginning 
students. 


46. SHANKS, MICHAEL, Ed. The Les- 
sons of Public Enterprise; a Fabian Society 
Study. With a foreword by Roy Jenkins. 
London, Jonathan Cape, 1963. Pp. [314]. 


An analysis of the progress to date of the 
nationalized industries in Great Britain. 


47. SUPER, DONALD EDWIN. Voca- 
tional Development; a Framework for Re- 
search [by] Donald E. Super [and others]. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1957. Pp. 
142. 

Contents: The Need for a Theory of Voca- 
tional Behavior. The Scientific Study of Voca- 
tional Behavior. Vocational Behavior and 
Vocational Development. Vocational Maturity 
and Vocational Adjustment. The Patterning 
of Careers. Implications for Further Research. 
ae Career Pattern Study: Collecting the Basic 

ata. 


economics 
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48. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Scientific Research and 
Development in Colleges and Universities, 
Expenditures and Manpower, 1948. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 140. 


49. SOUTH AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF 
RACE RELATIONS. A Survey of Race 
Relations in South Africa, 1961. Compiled 


by Muriel Horrell. Johannesburg, 1962. Pp. 
344: 


50. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Seasonal Factors, Consumer 
Price Index: Selected Series, June 1953- 
May 1961. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 47. 

“This bulletin supplies basic data with which 


[U.S.] Consumer Price Index series can be 
adjusted for seasonal variation.” 





Vocational Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 116) 

Case 4—Mr. Z, aged 58, has Grades 5 
to 8 educational standards. His disability 
was pulmonary tuberculosis and he had to 
be confined to light work only. He had once 
been a barber. After seven months of 
rehabilitation services, including medical 
and psychological services, physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy and _ counselling, 
refresher training and provision of barber- 
ing tools, he was able to resume barbering 
and earn $180 a month. 

The foregoing are just a few examples 
from among many, but they do indicate 
some of the possibilities for vocational 
rehabilitation among older persons. 


The federal-provincial program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation services for disabled 
persons, which has been operating for many 
years, includes medical restoration, assess- 
ment, counselling, training and employ- 
ment placement. Under the provisions of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Act of 1961, the program was 
given impetus and statutory authority. 

The legislation is administered federally 
by the Department of Labour through the 
office of the National Co-ordinator, Civilian 
Rehabilitation. Provincially, it is operated 
by Provincial Co-ordinators or Directors of 
Rehabilitation Services, under provincial 
departments of welfare or health. 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 134) 

1. The collective agreement, which ex- 
pires June 29, 1964, shall be amended to 
provide: 

_ 2. A general wage increase of 4 per cent 
effective November 5, 1963. 

3. Effective November 5, mechanics and 

above, both aircraft and non-aircraft, shall 


receive 4 cents per hour; in addition a 50 
per cent lump sum adjustment from July 2, 
1963 to November 4, 1963. (see below for 
proration). 

4. A lump sum settlement in the amount 
of $60.00 shall be paid to all employees on 
the payroll as of November 27, 1963 and 
on the payroll as of July 2, 1963. Those 
hired or in the service since July 2, 1963, 
shall be paid on a pro rata basis. 

Dated this 27th day of November, 1963, 
at Montreal, Que. 


For the Union For the Company 


M. Pitchford F. C. Eyre 

R. G. Ulmer D. H. Gray 

F. Grennan G. E. Bolton 

J. J. Farrell C. B. Hodgson 
J. W. Bulger S. G. Sheldrake 
R. A. Secord For the Board 

R. A. Peterson Mrs. Frances Bair- 
E. D. Bowles stow 

J. E. King H. M. Sparks 
R. Nat Gray W. H. Dickie 
E. A. Smith 

M. Rygus 


All this respectfully submitted this 12th 
day of December, 1963, at Toronto, Ont. 
(Sed.) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 


Wage Schedules 
(Continued from page 1565) 


at Lock 9, Trent Canal. Fort William Ont: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
maintenance garage ramp & access road, Lakehead Airport. London Ont: M J Mol Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of drainage ditch for terminal bldg excavation, Airport. 
Malton Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of foundation for precision approach radar, 
bidgs & services, Toronto International Airport. North Bay Ont: Steds Ltd, construction of 
guard rail, entrance road, Airport. Toronto Ont: Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, 
cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Edmonton Alta: Scandinavian 
Janitors Service Ltd, cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 18 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic : Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

Theva bor Horeea nas een tee 6,697 573 1,899 2,465 1,143 617 
Mens .c.caStecte cae eee oe aes 4,811 432 1,380 1,727 827 445 
Women. 6045-143, Meee arene 1, 886 141 519 738 316 WP 
1id=19 years 0a) .4 einen. < Aes 598 55 193 195 110 45 
20-24 VOATS oh wcoe ui ace aera 867 91 298 275 138 65 
Qh-AA VeATSs chert csr Aas ee 3,020 234 868 17132 503 283 
ABSGS “VOBIS. «ee coer aisiae ae aaraene 2,004 174 494 776 353 207 
Gbrveats Awd OVers.n1. .2. sececen nee 208 19 46 87 39 17 
Himployedsptawccn ccc tenure enero 6,231 501 1,726 2,345 1,089 570 
Men 78s ears font See Series ee 4,416 365 1,228 1,631 784 408 

WIG EIGN pe tears hres See eter ch iy ee eee 1,815 136 498 14 305 162 
‘Moricultnrests fae. Jno, veo ene eee 573 32 111 142 270 13 
INOn-arrieHltUre: sm. eee seh ee 5, 658 469 1,615 2,203 814 557 
Paid Workers........ Bere ier, 5,141 416 1,464 2,016 745 500 
Monit Jee) Bae e.. < iene 3,499 292 1,005 1,365 484 353 

Women, 5. . ace. - 1,642 124 459 651 261 147 
Unemployed.... 466 V2 173 120 54 47 
Wiehe Shas ete er ns 395 67 152 96 43 37 
Monoatel Wig SoA A RNS RS eT OR ree 71 * 21 24 11 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force........ 5,912 702 1,732 1,927 999 552 
Menien at, vase he cnete eke. os Sache 1,449 203 410 437 254 145 
WOIMOR  meeeire siless o Gere ere rect rene 4, 463 499 1,322 1, 490 745 407 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18, 
1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
ee Ne 





65 years 
— Total eer Men Worthen canta 


14-19 20-64 years | 


persons | Married Other Married Other PaprCss 





Population 14 years of age and over “)....] 12,609 1,964 3,002 992 3,750 920 1,351 
Ta DOUr LOL CORE Ma aseryadtet ois. cc iach me 6,697 598 3,481 831 932 647 208 
EGTA OM OC ri Als fRtwinien Ohana ba ested ss 6,231 519 3,265 720 908 623 196 
Unemploy.edee men. nace eee 466 79 216 111 24 24 12 
INOwInE a bOUT TOrcOnep mies et ei. cereccnie: 5,912 1,366 151 161 2,818 273 1,143 
Participation rate (2) 
1OG43 January | Steen. oer Ce... a roe 53.1 30.4 95.8 83.8 24,9 70.3 15.4 
1963* December 145... ..2 Bes... ne. . 53.8 33.0 96.0 84.5 25.3 71.0 15,5 


Unemployment rate ©) 
OG MIanUaTyel Sees eee ee the g 6.2 13.4 2.6 3.7 5.8 
1963) DWecemberil4s2). 4k. cee 5. 10.1 4.4 9.7 1.8 2.7 5.3 


eee 


@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


@) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 18, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
SS 


January | December] January 





1964 1963 1963 

PRO RUUNGOUDIOVER S, Rams e. TNE SRE och adh os cots be bd Pomc ob nce es orb uke duh + oe 466 346 541 
(RTO POLAT Y AAV OU. UPI SO GAYE. «crc ccc doc ccccc css bare die om ote dle ah Gaiete-g ove 38 20 38 

SV ibhouwwork ANG pepling Worle). os. doko duh. Ha.b0 2 5 od oP rlvle «mee sce atte vo 428 326 503 
DeOhING Ube WON lig cetam iceclcudinas sc cceak oc necsdncate dh dantes en 410 305 481 
POOMING Part tlie Or lcm ch a Sieh sc c4s es Deion ve Lee alee «oe gv aleaule « os 18 21 22 
DOCKING UNGER AMONG a care chs cafieeolescciareco tte ce oe + fae oleae ature oan 126 121 127 
PONG ted MON GaN ss oe Ee oes ower Rasae caine cobs oe 60k nea temas wae 202 132 251 
POC IN Ge U UONLUST rok s Sor ose acc pobead aéae ebay eae eéas 54 35 71 
Seeking miore: than-O.4montho.nckereresresinseseater teres er eee tea erasers 46 38 54 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Norse: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SSeS SSsS900@>— 0 ououowo_———— 
Quarterly Totals) 


eee 








Monthly Totals 


Trans- Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation ‘ Services | men- 
Month Manu- Storage Construc-| Public Totals 
Mining | sa cturing and | Forestry | ~ ‘tion utilities Trade pets ae (3) 
Communi- ment) | income 
cation ®) 
1958—Total.... §27 4,823 1,685 270 13ai7 307 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1, 861 285 1, 224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2, 884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
November...| 47.6 495.2 162.0 86.1 336.0 99.5 | 750.6 | 1,556.8 | 221.4 [1,743.0 
December.. 46.6 481.5 Ly Om Wal ent eae] bomen Ge oe) Pte eee Sie | be oe) bail tancrcc 1,692.5 
1963— 
January...... 47.5 484.4 TBT 2 Vcc sceco5e wire o-ereratelete oe saille pic) ounie. ore’ lie. atabaretayel Utreeeyen ctirncy ate | Levereyenes 1,699.4 
February 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 97.2 | 731.9 | 1,603.0} 222.1 1,699.8 
Marois... 47.0 493.9 TBO h Sac rece ere cee caters etoen ieacanctosn seal eialeaptcn store | avarete atsis esta | (rete itorens 1,71 4, 
Aprile.ceseeet 46.7 503.2 1 Us 0 ey fa PAN (oR Se call eticcatucdemr kal laste nce 1,764.8 
Mays) caecur 48.1 514.9 165.7 68.6 345.0 102.5 | 763.7 | 1,668.8 | 228.1 }1,807.9 
JUNO sig coves 49.2 §23,0 DAS aU ae | (acne a eee REA a oe chal mine cee CRS Ocone oti 1,863.0 
ATU ARB Bbc 49.9 509.4 LTE, Quit ccs, hist etete el detecres a ox cottte sell Secneu seers eo lta epaueve ch atel late) aevayaue tteee | otsrenetmtatiene 
August....... 49.8 523.4 179.9 93.3 412.1 106.0 | 781.3 | 1,667.5 | 2382.4 i 77 3 
September... 50.1 532.6 pW Ger Ud I rye Rell PES crreardinicy nirrae oc Ped nrace EOC| aco boaacral lro tae cio re 907. 
October*..... 49.7 532.2 DDO Os Nae steed [laa eters, os casveeee ore f ciaroetoten toteee | ateeoranets 1,897.9 
Novemberf..| 49.3 533.7 V7 DONS Eke oo etierc sel Seacapeiniorsins | lo eeataetel | ater actoers [abate 1,883.6 
we ee Ne a ee ee ee eee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4, 303 727 | 16,521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5, 099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 2, 884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
November...| 47.4 494,3 160.6 74.0 334.8 99.4 | 733.6] 1,558.6 | 220.4 [1,728.7 
December... 46.8 494.3 GO: & Peeeicycrcee eve a licterctapeee. Ste ceea cies etait eecoteeetotte al tcrate eps: ities: lebeneneeme tees aioe 
1963— 
January...... 48.1 499.5 G4 Bs bea ais snarer'| esp apmbevobsrs ail emetem reuse oer te crete eae isterete alee eral gears 1,771.4 
February 48.7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 99.8 761.7 1,615.7 225.4 2 768. : 
Marche. c's 47.6 503.3 ay Resa eo, SAA In eoae aoe ent oh es A nae rey Loo AOC oc sice dem 1,777.9 
Atnirili eaters 48.6 508.7 TGS: Qi aat ae cite] Saanaeateem ds ete oteesae Oe ic ae cles ataileteate cajeiees lansrere emerere 1,789.8 
May esac 48.0 510.7 164.7 78.7 346.7 102.7 763.6 1,638.2 227.9 {1,794.6 
TUDO. on we 48.2 508.8 16450 drcete Says ecei] eea lotta com esi rerete Seeayoreae | ckevabe’s eine lela mbes ehatlaeier cers 1, 
OLY. ire esti e 48.8 507.4 a oO teencictin Sicictioiy| Inicreefelltecs cra ccecrors heme (Cetsinaseoe anil Spe cho oar oem ene 
August....... 48.8 514.8 171.9 86.1 339.1 103.2 779.1 1,683.6 230.4 i! 832. ) 
September*..| 49.4 517.5 DGG Sls Giarerors drerets flcawtececac eee | ecole ceeteielews ire’s tase ovens | arepesis oavetecel| ereeaeaterecs 1 835, 
Octoberft..... 49.4 524.5 MGSO Mis ASSESS See oso Siete tate teteertete oe tie es eters | tte rdiciers ine etal llomteeeeteree 1,853.0 
Novemberf.. 49.1 532.6 LOS FREES AS eas Sip cs | ctatess RR, oes eceea eae llerestiers teaete rene l cteigteer ears 1, 867.4 


@ Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


®)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at November 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,074,849. Tabels C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
eae TN (1949-100) Average (1949-100) Average 
Average oe Average lane 
Weekly ° Wages Weekly Wages 
Employ Wapés and Employ Win os and 
ment se Salaries ment fee S Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
RO RRoihe. 1. tk ieee aa Darema 5 ili ieee 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
THSTSS ENG See ne rey Aves Petar Pe Ree re 119.7 171.0 73.47 ae 20 75.84 
OOO MED Seek once cts coat ame akan es 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
AMOS aes, Se, coe. BENS Epo OSE de Oractione ae aiid 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
IS Vite Sis. ork fre See Mh UGE Grek wae 121.5 187.5 80.55 ABE. 189.2 83.17 
1962— 
IN OVE DEL en anee. Sermo tack coset ces 124.3 189.8 81.53 a7 192.3 84.55 
IDecem bers ce nde ce tcc ee. 120.2 182.6 78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
1963— 
VANUSEV Bee ence danteciane honk. 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
INE DIUAT Vereen ads cm es cieicien nec 117.4 192.9 82.87 112.2 194,2 85.41 
NEAT Cline ota eta eee. ile bgp 193.1 82,96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
Veins Se caret eg Rhee ena Mee <A eae 119.3 194.4 83.53 daeieed 197.2 86.72 
LV NO a Mercheaispe nies aise cea exer ea ieee mies 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
NUNC Seen eect cierto cee ie caer 127.5 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
Tl yee ett eee ee a cece otees 127.7 193.8 Bonen 116.9 194.0 85.30 
PNUSUS Uae me orto ee 15022 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
eptember tenet ears ..s soem ss 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
LOX Hol avside ede alles Fas eh eee Be eda 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
INIOVEMMDEE hes tan celica stetie cue, 128.7 197.0 84.63 118.5 200.8 88.29 





“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and’ communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries 








Area SS | a a ne 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland. cers ac ieee cicie cierstsis svc steve eieleretors 145.2 150.4 138.3 75.96 77.19 72.10 
Prince WdwandelSianGupae: esis cece sclera 146.4 153-0 145.4 59.50 58.27 56.00 
NGV ei Seoblae. eines te crcwccesloreeiciermnte sacs teicueeiaabnere 98.2 100.4 96.2 68.94 68.64 65.62 
New Bruns wicks su oscitocsiiee omen ciate accretions 108.8 109.9 104.6 69.50 68.40 65.65 
Quechee. <5 Bee eas slo sce Rese e eave sisi aiemisocmios en arate 129.3 129.8 DAS 5} 82.49 82.74 79.20 
OS UNG TOR GR Ba eC Onno SO ARC IC eis oisctincigee on 130.9 130.9 126.3 87.91 87.75 84.83 
Mani BOD es set evisiceatc erase 5 he msgreterere 6 coco. aN ecelaterinter et excratere Til 7/ Tis 111.9 77.99 78.69 75.94 
Saskatehewa@n.. aceite « oc ecre vole ovate oe 4.0 cusleieeitisrn sia) clos 133.6 135.9 12ba0 80.91 80.97 78.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 162.0 163.8 158.4 84.77 85.49 82.64 
British Columbia (neluding Yukon)... s:22..s6-.eee 122.2 112335 11Gso 91.59 91.42 88.56 
COLTRI Eee gap the Gace Der reE RGC Der ote a 128.7 129.4 124.3 84.63 84.65 81.55 
Urban areas 

St) GMM S:.. aos ercrators sie sdlassians ecaacaue Sie oprel Pioeierrcsietuetee 151.6 155.0 155.4 63.86 65.21 60.23 
SV GURCY 26 acc Heros eraros ws avahelt re atete'e «wis sIerevehe epee tice alates 81.4 81.8 79.7 84.78 82.60 (AAD 
Fen ahaey 21.0, serearare ote, oiactare asevevese «a are MIS Oreteers eotcneeee 125.5 125.6 124.8 70.82 71.38 67.29 
MONCTON aoe re ae eecicane'e ARE Ia atine hes ERE as aoe 116.1 109.7 117.6 62.26 63.43 61.12 
Saint J On eee nce. robs deat ities aceite cee 109.2 106.2 105.9 69.58 69.63 66.04 
Chicoutimii—JOng were saectleretic cee tematic eters 116.9 116.8 109.0 100.97 103.13 99.85 
Quebec? Pe ae os See ake cE ee codons 129.2 129.8 12552 73.04 72.86 71.10 
SHEKOrOOKS Me wares ooo < arereve he tho ce nie Mote eters a oon aly) 116.8 MI}, 71,45 70.80 68.76 
Sha winige mer cee aressore tein sleisonnve cs meen istes era 101.2 100.1 83.0 91.47 92.25 89.88 
PIG: FRU WeNS maces ore wie coset ste tone o orsie Memes ae oleae Gomer 121.9 122.0 117.4 79.87 78.82 Wes 
Drummond villeteen ceca deceing selec soc eee ee eee 90.6 91.0 83.6 69.65 69.05 67.74 
Montresl..o3. Sappasape oo ¢ x Ancracite cerencicce STERIC = ale oietoe 133.6 133.5 129.1 83.65 84.04 80.53 
Ob ta wa EU Riera aoa 5 ctor ei or eiatoie oi ce eee eee 140.7 140.9 136.1 77.40 77.80 75.34 
Keim gatorinn A. ocnytestertere 5 oie are ciara rerete i Me aTee Mtoe chars Ae 128.2 128.4 121.0 82.78 83.60 80.40 
Peter DOrOUgh sscaeteeerssside Mare areas ce ok Ue meee LE ERI 104.4 104.6 95.6 92.75 93.77 91.26 
Opa was. kas ce orice bse ee er ones a Tee eat eee 219.5 OS 196.9 116.18 106.39 107.69 
TORONGO.., owe sen Aen ee SEE os ee ee ere 147.2 146.6 142.3 87.50 88.46 84.58 
Lautan: Fo nene cms cree creeeeieie ss ie DRO een see 121.9 20nd 116.5 91.52 91.30 90.23 
StaGatharinesia arate ces. teeny veers ces oe eee ee renee 118.4 fen 1S 99.92 96.28 95.98 
Niagara’ Halil ieee cles cee aane aes 0B ore ee RRR ee encores 98.0 106.1 96.7 85.00 81.43 84.02 
BATCLOMC Nees cp cabepe a iciccs, Re ae etn ERE ue rane 92.9 93.5 87.2 79.52 79.87 ie 02 
BBS 2 13220 129.7 78.35 78.74 76.00 

eas 126.4 117.9 US BO 76.06 73.34 

148.0 147.05 136.5 78.63 78.46 77.06 

Bid b UtY senrat ot peor tin teas oaaine xoresence aaron irae 124.3 PR ai 129.0 94.76 94.95 91.21 
Abs al ean lol wo PARED easels esti AA Ot MEP aS ate Te NED 87.3 87.7 89.2 OLog 75.26 75.61 
ONGON 6s tee tects eames «telnet metre are tee 145.9 146.9 138.7 79.62 80.24 Ti eR 
HSizl) gst: WAM Me cus ae Rete. ae IRN, PRE OEE ge ee Ce Tee See 125.3 108.94 108.41 106. 26 
WVITIOSOnE eit cic kis en eres crane te Onaga ier MR eae aca 83.1 82.0 75.4 101.56 98.97 95.18 
Pauteote Mariot hic /eer tern St eis ee Ree eee 153.9 154.1 145.0 108.12 106.86 106.24 
Hortawilliam—PorieAnb ute ace aceasta see 143.9 114.5 109.1 85.99 84.85 83.76 
Wann PGR See oo:55 tele Goan mance cae eae ee 116.9 N72 111.4 74.75 75.07 72.79 
FREPING Migs nanan a eaear ren a tank oro Me EE 153.6 155.1 14250 79.27 79.93 76.62 
Saskatoon: «ope nw eo ccaints coh ene eer 148.6 149.8 138.7 73.83 74.80 72.25 
Wemontonees octet eee oes coe eee een 209.0 PAlaie 204.0 78.29 79.00 Moe 
@alicary eee een. har Stee oe ta tae Ee ae 182.9 183.6 178.4 83.94 84.37 81.26 
MW ARCOUVER <oharc catr on Ags ois. /arts eis ¥ vis oe scsi ae aiay sak 122.2 PGS 115.9 90.06 89.97 86.86 
VICHOULA ewe RAS Oe a hin ss nec ee ann 1245 124.2 119.6 81.53 81.16 80.38 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES, AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls. DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 
ooooooooooowwoweewewewew=$®=®=~®~®~@oaw oo 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 








Industry = 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Mining... Jonson SOobS Oopnd Ahan oO Ce Condo sboodseOe D 114.0 115.4 114.3 104.05 103.59 100.70 
IMIG He LeinrTin ee eee ene re ere eee Ee Se a, 125.5 127.8 127.8 103.67 104.63 101.43 
(OKO be. 53s 3578 SATS OG O'S Gee a fois otic. Care aes fe eee 64.9 65.3 68.6 84.74 85.52 83.59 
Othertme lal eerree eee ce kee kee e et serccadecine 181.9 185.8 182.7 109.95 110.86 107.64 
NS CELI eS ries ce Oy AE SOG SET AO SR ER ae, 84.0 82.1 84.7 110.32 107.80 104.78 
Coal MSc ececeter wisaede ela teleisistape’s merce reienwie telah scare a asiecg 40.0 39.5 39.6 86.12 82.47 76.17 
Oilandmapiral gasses .0- es eee chs ae eke. os 262.4 ANI 268.6 125.29 123.71 122.04 
INGHAM EeEN eee ttre a cme eae dts oc Mes as 150.3 157.0 140.4 95,24 93.32 90.47 
Manuatacturing....7 40.0 deo. oe Wes cee cok iw os 118.5 |. 119.3 114.7 88.29 87.438 $4.55 
NB YVR OLIS sega yaxe Kiheenerm Semicon RRGey at AO COE eo ene 124.3 124.6 118.9 95.99 94.57 91.94 
iINou-dura ble; coodsp.semiom. snare thc ook ot teks os 118.7 114.9 Die? 81.24 80.95 77.93 
HoodranGs pe veraves csaai a ccwiit Veins celal o ais Sesiore « 117.0 1222 116.7 76.31 15.27 72.82 
Meatiproducta 6: ahem: <tc: the yns che ae tie or. Lf / 33 138.0 137.0 84.96 86.18 82.25 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 118.7 141.5 1222 61.85 58.95 57.48 
Grainwnill productste ene .ks ee fore aed cis 95.4 96.2 95.6 86.46 86.64 83.19 
Bread and other bakery products................ 112.8 112.0 LS20 72.98 73.08 69.68 
istilledtandanalt) liquors) poe eee: ck ace. o- 97.4 98.1 98.1 106.76 107.06 103.19 
diobaccarsnd tobacco productsassases. kine aoc ae 101.4 Tone, 98.5 82.57 88.74 77,25 
Ratio ber products. .4. tee ter sacs SEE ce 113.0 112.1 109.7 90.99 90.48 89.26 
Meathenproducts erent tins sr ec. cok bi oes cls care 89.1 89.3 90.5 59.78 58.91 57.71 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93.8 93.9 97.3 57.39 56.60 55.25 
OthemMleathher pro ducts. sae sects pe cerele sik talon. 80.5 81.1 78.3 64.86 63.78 63.22 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 87.9 87.4 83.7 70.98 70.80 68.76 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.4 75.8 74.4 69.24 68.62 65.68 
Wieoulenkroodsmememeere meter ents o) tenes ne, 66.6 67.2 63.9 64.32 64.75 63.39 
Syme mene textures: amd) silice senses cyertestele teaavere « 102.8 101.4 93.8 77.83 77.59 76.37 
Clothingn(textlemmnd fur) meee eee 2s son 97.3 98.6 92.7 54.16 55.25 61.71 
Mentste to cian saree ee cio orn eet er eet) 8 es 102.4 102.6 98.0 53.33 53.96 50.80 
WiOment SrClo ulin cee ne mtetn Meee ear tte tc enka cake oc 104.3 108.2 96.5 53.80 56.30 51.22 
Ene COC Semen ena Riera te nr mya 76.5 76.4 1.6 55.53 55.34 oan 
Waocknrocucismemertrre teeter tire ttm say oe 112.9 114.3 106.4 76.00 75.43 73.36 
SaAweanGaplaming Taisen erect cts ectelesc se «oe 114.5 116.5 107.0 78.38 77.39 75.10 
I WAGER ADRS sd orcats Bia GERD tec De 8 AGE ee ee 125.6 125.1 119.1 73.51 73.87 72,21 
Other woodsproducts:sss more oe Cac ore. 79.3 82.1 78.8 66.17 65.84 64.76 
Paper products ate. ods Seen ee eee 128.0 129.3 1273 103.12 102.49 98.10 
Pilprand paper millstcn. | ety sors. cet es segs os 127.5 128.9 126.2 111.66 110.33 107.06 
Otherspaner products. +e. cn.k seen ee ee ia ae 129.3 130.2 130.0 82.95 83.90 77.26 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... Wate 127.4 126.3 95.14 94.67 91.28 
Uronrardistee products eee ett ees eee en 114.9 115.8 Waa 7/ 98.89 98.65 96.19 
Aoriculcunal simplemente. ....2 se eel cele es so ee 68.2 69.6 65.8 103.71 100.97 99.17 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 144.9 146.7 154.3 101.17 101.94 97.92 
ara ware andelools > aeewee ao a~ Seas, 08. 118.5 117.9 12.2 86.47 85.97 84,89) 
Heating and cooking appliances.................- 106.8 108.8 105.4 87.38 88.25 3.27 
[ronicastinges cer oe a es ck: 102.4 103.1 97.0 94.58 94.01 90.37 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ 135.9 136.0 131.6 95.92 95.18 92.71 
IER AT TRO UENC WES) heme toOmOCOODOA DOO OED One Mesh 132.5 124.1 111.84 111.88 111.85. 
eet Stalepro GllClSeee noses wicisiee-os ofa ciaie’s lence bse 117.6 119.2 115.4 94.81 94.81 91.60 
Whrevand wire productss.sssc-tsistes cen «esse ons 119.9 119.8 Le 99.85 98.28 96.69 
ALranSporiavlonl eq UlpIMenivsenh seins dees «eine 6 as cee 122.6 121.1 WB), 109.57 103.72 100.81 
PAUL CHALUEAT Gy DALUS Hon te naar mete eistt ce cchieiete wicle ok. 241.8 238.9 234.1 106.96 105.97 98.31 
Motormveliclessatum er eon. wate ince chemi te crock 138.9 135.4 119.3 135.39 120.97 123.07 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 143.3 138.4 122.4 105.98 99.48 100.06 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 56.7 57.0 56.6 90.08 89.64 84.80 
Shipbuilding and repairing. descends ess dese e 141.1 143.7 143.9 94.06 93.34 88.98 
INou-ferrous metal products)...:...:2+.-sss0+es oe 127.7 128.3 122.7 98.69 98.55 95.72 
AUTOM PrOCUCbS sere elects aisles ne Gaels seine es che os 145.3 145.1 142.9 95.25 95.77 eal 
Brass an Gicoppes DLOdUCUS maw eds ssa cree once or 110.8 110.3 102.3 96.57 95.19 91.61 
Simeltinorand retiming wees. menses see oe ee ols ck 136.7 sila! 13253 107.76 108.00 105.02 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 158.1 157.4 152.7 92.08 92.81 90.19 
Heavy electrical machinery............----++0-- 116.4 115.9 Sea 97.94 100.20 98,56 
Telecommunication equipment...............65. 286.2 287.8 279.5 89.19 88.86 87.08 
Non-metallic mineral products...............+.+-- 153.5 156.4 15220 93.63 93.98 89.66 
GIR AprOGuctaremetes wee «terete ee te Aas ohuae @ Sleek 87.6 90.3 91.2 82.70 82.79 81.26 
Glasstandselass products en. es ene an eee oe: 170.3 170.5 169.8 91.20 88.96 86.86 
Products*of petroleum andicoale.......--me+ssssee- 136.0 137.0 136.9 129.14 130.20 122212 
Petroleum refining and products................- 138.5 139.0 139.5 130.12 131.60 123.06 
Chenrical mroduchas tery tent ce oe tees eee es eee 136.4 136.0 130.0 102,21 102.69 100.00 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 125.7 125.8 122.4 91.94 91.05 87.03 
Kerdsvalkalistandisalitsakacaaesmetcee sae ee ok cs 158.0 155.6 144.3 114.31 116.97 114.14 
Otherchemicalproducts..........:0.o86ecces ee she 133.9 133.9 128.6 101.17 101.42 99.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 162.0 161.9 154.0 76.74 76.03 72.62 
COOTISES CLCURO EN Bh gr er Pe Ee a ate cn pina 0 131.8 138.3 130.5 91.64 94.22 87.60: 
Building and general engineering................... 131.2 138.6 126.8 98.93 101.32 95.36 
Highways; bridges and streets... ........00ccsscees 132.6 este 136.5 79.79 82.48 75.75 
Electric and motor transportation,.............2. 148.6 148.5 141.1 89.28 90.46 86.76 
SSOLVACET: settee see ee ae eee Pa on alec nies Silacent 169.4 172.0 155.7 59.47 59.36 58.26 
Hotels andirestaurantae semicon aeiee sit cre erinem ets ere 145.0 148.5 133.4 45.62 45.56 44,32 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 140.5 139.8 132.8 52.60 52.75 50.90 
Industrialicomposite ww. wesw ons cae bees es oe oes 128.7 129.4 124.3 84.63 84.65 81.55 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

eB Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

& $ $ 

Newiound land senor oeteeurtstc eye's Joriste cla oetelo diorate et ttatnisy= 38.3 39.3 38.3 1.75 1.73 1.69 
Noval mcotia Mick oan cee ss donates. nie pa eases « 40.8 41.0 39.9 1.70 1.69 1.64 
Wew Bruns Wikis o16 cil. celdetn sideisleaem datsiethiartareing eee 42.1 41.2 40.9 1.67 1.64 1.60 
PAITE Oe Shai cicincrne cS RAO as TIS OES OOUCU OC Os cciae 42.1 42.3 42.0 1.77 WAT 1.70 
ORCAEIOS io cet eet eee dale ew eensieae vee 8 41.9 41.5 41.4 2.08 2.06 2.00 
ManitGha cue sets cct sane tees ocadn toon dnetpe seers 40.4 40.6 40.0 1.81 1.80 1277. 
Saakat che wanes. ctiectetsciete ates a ocisicla isle 2 sietelesieieis « 39.6 39.3 38.9 2.03 2.03 2.00 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............ 39.9 40.4 39.7 2.03 2.02 2.00 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)........ 38.3 38.0 38.1 2.42 2.39 2.32 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 


Average Weekly 
: Hours Average Average st 
Period Worked | Weekly | Weekly Wages (1949=100) 


Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 


Dollars Dollars 





$ $ 

Monthly “Average lo5s sax. ac comrcielleltaeics ca cjenieeaele 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthly Average 19592 aaa. dosages Gece et aetiee 40.7 1°72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly Average 1960) das aayeisisitevs ce arene creator ccernisters 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Average: 1961 ae. jase ste cute cratscstsia ates cters evviat 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 137.7 

Monthly Average: 19625 ca tcleste\«cte's ste attire aie aevrnietaren ees 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 

1962—SNoVvembere. ac jrnqte cians slo creclocteeiieida se ctecriere 41.2 1.90 78.09 187.1 141.8 

dB Yeyefeh alloys) Paar an ASR ORR GRR a COS coke cee Goth 37.0 1.94 72.34 ou 1353 

40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 

40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 

41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 

41,2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144,8 

40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 

40.7 We 78.38 187.8 140,2 

40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 

PeEPiens Dela «eae terete cert cle Pee cece es 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 

Octoberns io. onetime ecticiae rece co tue epreieetos 41,4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 

IN OWED eriin ters for trices teste tare o dec enecicn 41.5 1.97 81.95 196.3 146.3 





Norz:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry ff 
Nov. ; Oct. » Nov. | Nov. | Oct. } Nov. | Nov. ; Oct. ; Nov. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LS DDE LUT Las we Re crrmy 5 ant aciins canes Ats Ue 7 Mea ren fae aR 42.6 | 42.6 | 42.2] 2.25) 2.25] 2.19 | 96.01 | 95.65 | 92.57 
Metalrmmingiey 1: tertrinncace sae cts ins ae 41.9 42.5 42.4 2.34 2.33 2.26 | 97.79 | 98.85 | 95.72 
OA Se RAE eres oo ate ais ates 42.7 43.7 43.7 1,84 1,82 1,79 | 78.62 | 79.54 | 78.05 
Muwersmetsl nt weiss ciieeittios see seioe ce 41.6 42,1 41.9 2.52 2.51 2.44 1104.57 |105.56 |102.40 
eS, os eae eee ae cla. c love aie el eee la inaus aes 43.8 41.7 40.5 2.13 2.138 2.13 | 93.28 | 88.68 | 86.37 
LONE hs sty Rais ac RARER SPP RIP ERR Ri re GA 44.9 42.9 40.4 1.90 1.90 1,82 | 85.14 | 81.25 | 73.60 
Cilkandinatural easter. ctciiesevewtas locas oun. 42.1 39.6 40.8 2.02 2.55 2.57 {106.18 |101.20 {104.87 
WNWioricarediaa lee oe 2,2 pies < hb iae.ayestaacpeisiois, Ais.SieyeVauedereso 44,4 43.9 43.4 2.07 2.06 2.00 | 92.03 | 90.51 | 86.81 
Manubacturimgieene ss sec cee ee oe aes Shatees 41.5 | 41.4] 41.2] 1.97] 1.96] 1.90 | 81.95 | 80.93 | 78.09 
Duns lewwoOGsrek es «a cuwiothetstacten score ee 42.2 41.8 41.9 2.15 2.18 2.06 | 90.90 } 88.96 | 86.47 
Non-durable) coodsisc.. acerentctre aislonsrect’ as, 40.8 | 40.9] 40.5] 1.80] 1.79 | 1.73 | 73.35 | 73.26 | 70.20 
Plood*and: beverages wicc. csi cla sales estes cee oislss 40.5 40.6 39.9 eal 1,68 1.64 | 69.17 | 68.32 | 65.32 
Mier irre ucts fier. soe crasieietsseyeasinieter<iovspagigevtaaus 40.6 41.3] 40.4 1.97 1.98 1.92 | 80.08 | 81.90 | 77.37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 41.0] 40.9] 38.6 1,32 1.28 1.24 | 54.18 | 52.57 | 47.76 
Grainwnit products ibs ceieeia ties .clo.s era lelouenors 42.8 43.0 41,4 1,92 1.91 1.84 | 82.03 | 82.23 | 76.06 
Bread and other bakery products........... AVOSE 4058) |) 4028 45 1965 49° 1264 1.55 | 67.53 | 66.88 | 63.28 
PISi CCMA GNOrs*s «be caneihe tears solacnran cere 41.0 41.7 41.6 2.20 2,24 2.17 | 91.43 | 93.24 |} 90.36 
IMislin la Giuonsieens. sacuccieet ere omits comiacioe > 39.1 39.3 | 39.0 || 2.49 | 2.47} 2.389 } 97.62 | 97.23 | 93.10 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 39.1 Bleak 37.6 1.95 2.18 1.88 | 76.25 | 82.21 | 70.79 
Rubber products sees Ghisce casei Sass aegadaes AD ae Ao 4. 42.9] 2.01 2.01 1.96 | 85.22 | 85.18 | 83.90 
Heathersproducts sc cee inte sete cischewiecherstieie. 40.8 40.4 41.2 1.35 1.34 1.30 | 55.00 |} 54.21 | 53.54 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.3 | 40.0} 40.8] 1.30 1.30 W252 757 | Ol. Soy oleae 
Otherdeatherproducts 4). --hecees deaccece.: At, ONAle3 |p aoe 1.44] 1.48 1.40 | 60.24 | 59.21 | 59.01 
Textile products (except clothing)............. Ee eayae ead Za 1.50 1.49 1.44 | 64.75 | 64.49 | 62.14 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 435 42.8.) 40 be le 1252 1,52 1.47 | 65.99 | 65.06 | 61.19 
Woollen vOOCSUMES obs comet te ccess coe cus 42.8 43.0 43.6 1637 1.38 1.33 | 58.73 | 59.14 | 57.95 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.6 | 43.9 | 44.5] 1.61 1.60 | 1.54] 70.12 | 70.09 | 68.48 
G@lcu mime (ex wlesan cl fil) ents cen cetsuste aus.acs setae 38.0.) 39.2 |. 38.5 1.27 1,29 1.22 | 48.96 | 50.46 | 46.75 
Mentste at hing i ei.cicieceeiaiaseheormiereae. 38.4] 38.7] 38.2] 1.27] 1.28] 1.22 | 48.94} 49.741 46.48 
Women siclothinety...csmeese maisscinca ace AU. Geel Blas} 1535 1.38} 1.26 | 48.38 | 51.63 |} 45.83 
Ie eS OCS any. Meeebanry teats caus oS alele s.cyeusioineves 42.2 42.5 42.3 1.20 1,20 1.15 | 50.63 | 50.80 |. 48.77 
BWiOOGIDEOCUCES ara saie wich serene sata eeucistare s 41.8 41.6 41,7 1.75 1573 1.68 | 73.00 | 72.03 | 69.89 
Sawsandiplaningymarble-se8 2 oe geasseies se ee 40.7 40.5 40.5 1.87 1,84 1.80 | 76.16 | 74.76 | 72.74 
DAMAGING CR MRS oie seach Fo pavace(eran rey otsis kore: os0:es-ai, jes 44.0 43.8 44.0 1.58 1,58 1.52 | 69.49 | 69.20 | 67.06 
OpheriwOod Products’ vesencesieeceleiciaicce ce cio.o 43.2 43.0 42.7 1.41 1,42 1.39 | 61.00 | 60.99 | 59.24 
PADET PROC IG LAI otis yee arc ieveca cere oleicie, ersceveutuas.c\s 42.0 41.9 41,2 2.02 2.31 2.26 | 97.48 | 96.78 | 92.82 
ul pang paperanills sy verte csksteiciensce cite «> 42.1 41.8 41.2 2.51 2.50 2.45 {105.85 |104.35 {100.91 
Other papersproductss.+.....cee7.e-sssse es AIP Gy | BAe sOUe eds fl 182 1,83 1.74 | 75.57 | 76.88 | 71.66 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.1 | 38.9} 88.9 | 2.42 | 2.41 | 2.382 1:94.58 | 93.74 | 90.17 
*Trontand|steeliproducts\\..<.qemed. uae sarees: 41.6 41.5 41,8 |) 2.26 2.26 | 2.19 | 93.97 | 93.86 | 91.60 
Agricultural implements.................... 41.0 39.7 40.5 2.00 2.36 2.24 | 96.43 | 93.95 | 90.91 
Fabricated and structural steel............. G2 lea aly ADso, hy oe Oule face 2.12 | 92.85 | 93.93 | 89.87 
HardwaromndstOOlSaaaes cers vs ccicieis< sere 42.7 | 42.5 | 438.3 1.88 1,88 1.83 | 80.41 | 79.88 | 79.17 
Heating and cooking appliances............. Ate 4 Ni ADA Ad 7 (el eO4 1.94} 1.85 | 80.19 | 82.10 | 76.99 
UN ONMGAS TAN GS area onsen rele © siete ovevekaun, Sst s:9 42.0 42.2 41.8 Peel hy 2.14 2.08 | 91.10 | 90.49 | 86.86 
Machinery +industrial ..c,../ ocue..ciatrriseeee «ace 42.5 AD Owe 42.650 Qe13 a elas) hee 05) |) 90555) 89554 | 87208. 
IPrimaryArTOnsand Steel sy wesacrreierners ree 40.3 | 40.2] 41.1] 2.68) 2.68] 2.63 }107.76 |107.63 |107.78 
Sheepmnetal PrOGUcts:,... 65. eeeieeie tas cehn- 40.6 | 41.2] 41.3] 2.16] 2.16} 2.08 | 87.52 | 89.00 | 86.02 
Wiarevandswire products ccc elernee econ onsen 43.3 42.5 42.3 2.21 2.20 | 2.17 | 95.55 | 98.29 | 91.83 
*Transportation equipment................00-: 43.9 42.1 42.2 2.40 | 2.34] 2.27 |105.54 | 98.29 | 95.89 
PAUP EEALL ANG DALLS Mii ac.csis.cict cits bow sleek oesate 42.5 42.5 40.7 | 2.30 2.30 | 2.16 | 97.91 | 97.68 | 87.94 
IMOtOrsy.ehiclesinc tee aise mics siete stirs scvaciebie a 48.5] 43.6) 46.0} 2.73] 2.62 | 2.58 1132.42 [114.35 |118.81 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 44.0 | 42,1 43.3] 2.85] 2.24] 2.22 1108.24 | 94.21 | 96.04 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.3 | 40.2 | 39.1] 2.19 | 2.18] 2.12 | 88.36 | 87.85 | 82.81 
Shipbuilding and repairing......... Seoecee 41.0} 40.7 | 40.2) 2.31 2.27 | 2.17 | 94.80 | 92.33 | 87.39 
*Non-terrous metal productS is.svecies «os. 00%.- AL.9 | 4163 | 403 |) 2.24 1) 2.23 | 2.16 [92.04 | 92.19 |) 89).05 
FAUMINUMprOGNebAnass sens see eee eee cise os 42.0 42.5 42.5 2.02 2.01 1.94 | 84.63 | 85.35 | 82.56 
Brass and copper products.............-++:- 42.6 42.4 41.6 2.16 2.14 2.07 | 92.08 | 90.72 | 85.96 
Smelting and mennineans. valet es. ek « 40.2 40.4 40.5 2.50 2.50 2.42 |100.45 |101.23 | 98.20 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. AVEO NW Ades 1 4123 4) 1506 | 1296 ae Ol e805 ODN 80898 | (8.78 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.} 41.5 | 41.2] 42.0 | 2.22] 2.22) 2.14 | 92.00 | 91.48 | 89.99 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.4 | 40.5] 41.0] 1.76 1.76 1.71 | 70.94 | 71.15 | 70.16 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and ap- 

DUTANCES ER A Me cro kinte tos SRR selec cree see aie 41.0] 41.4] 41.0] 1.99] 1.98 | 1.96 | 81.71 | 82.26 | 80.30 
Wirretand cablesecmen ccc ce somite set clews as ies 42.5 42.8 41.7 2.20 2.19 2.14 | 93.46 | 93.63 | 89.29 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ Ae 4 4a ie 0) | S7a MEST: ll) e807 78,77. 30neonOk 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 2} 44.4] 43.6] 2.01 | 2.01] 1.94 | 88.19 | 88.88 | 84.41 
Clay productos. co ant eis tee 3 cca 43.2} 43.1 1.79} 1.79 | 1.74} 77.24 | 77.52 | 75.20 
Glass and glass products................06- 42.1 41.0] 41.61 2.06} 2.04] 1.96 | 86.57 | 83.73 | 81.60 

Products of petroleum and coal.............. 42.1 42.6 | 41.41 2.771 2.80} 2.69 [116.46 |119.30 {111.25 
Ghemicalcproducts hi... sare cet ees one eee 40.8 41.3 AID | DONE E20 | 2e13) 89. 51 e909 3 aes 7. 6S. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.) 40.2 | 39.8] 39.8] 1.72] 1.71] 1.64 | 69.01 | 68.13 | 65.44 
Actas) alkalisianGiSaltscce sees ees ces act c+ 40.4) 41.6| 41.6] 2.54] 2.56] 2.47 1102.67 |106.36 |102.57 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.8} 41.9] 41.8] 1.60] 1.58] 1.52 | 66.77 | 66.24 | 63.55 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 41.5} 41.8} 40.6 1.99 1.98 | 1.88 | 82.74 | 82.73 | 76.48 
CONSULITCEIOTIG eedeetr. cere rics ots wie stinks 41.0! 42.6 | 40.7] 21.6] 2.17] 2.08 | 88.55 | 92.32 | 84.57 
Building and general engineering.............. 40.8] 42.0; 40.9 | 2.36] 2.36] 2.27 | 96.17 | 99.08 | 92 65 
Highways, bridges and streets...............- 41.4 43.9 40.5 1.79 1, 80 TARA) FBIRHO AD 7a lata! tO 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.11} 44.8 | 44.0] 2.04) 2.04] 1.98 | 89.73 | 91.49 | 87.20 
Service ere eee eee chisesen estes 37.3 | 37.6 | 38.0] 1.18} 1.17 | 1.12 | 43.82 | 43.96 | 42.66 
Hotelsrand cespallranisies a". aeerisisle cis eile <> alieret | eilfee! 37.8] 1.15 | 1.14] 1.08] 42.21 | 42.38 | 40.94 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.9 | 40.4] 40.1 1.10 Nd) 1.06 | 44.04 | 44.49 | 42.63 


*Durable manufactured goods industries 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period So eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
January TO5O: sch Fe Bes ee oe 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362 
January HOGO LY re oe. eu eeseeee 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180,129 786, 294 
January LOG LSS titans Somme 8, 866 Seat 17, 243 668, 766 185,972 854, 738 
January LOG 2 ier, maretelstele oeigtneecite 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 (31,465 
January TO63:.25 stones des Meee 13,419 12,532 25,951 579,205 163,880 743,085 
Rebnuarya el0Gssce acces eeeae 13,412 13, 930 27,342 591,207 163, 864 755,071 
March L9G3.2 bk ved ose daemon es 16,085 16,459 32,544 584,889 158,307 743,196 
April 6S: che ccantckorte nina oe 24,675 20,458 45,133 502 ,327 149,907 652,234 
May VOGS sb Aernatans ett ietuee es 22,865 Dl Ze 44 588 341,869 130,084 471,953 
June UGG deter he cia Beare oe 2enaul 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
July LOGS ror eee vetaemenreeiee 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363,385 
August (O63. fears. aoe ae 25,610 23 , 933 49 543 208 , 509 106, 482 314,991 
September £1963e0. mean echiaue. cues 24,950 22,080 46,987 187,793 99,162 286, 955 
October TOG Sis: eipshs. ote ost its ree ne 24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106,320 326, 286 
Novem bers1 0356-6 eee nee re te 30,090 22. (od 52,827 285,688 117,689 403,377 
December F193: Oey anc doeeeen ee 18,913 laren 34,264 432,390 131,532 563 , 922 
January TOGO Fs ey ee ecaeeerentanate 19,744 15, 680 35, 424 498, 726 153,661 652,387 





“Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1959-1962, AND DURING 
MONTH, DECEMBER, 1962-DECEMBER, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month ————_ | —_. | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1959==Year: 3.1.08 eon ae 2,753,997 1,037,536 753 , 904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
1960 Year. 83:5 46 ee 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316,428 
196 == Vearsatrssee hese 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748, 790 371,072 
1962—sVears (esse ees dee. 3,177,423 Hy abalaag 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
1962—December............ 338,121 94,533 58, 253 40,470 OW OaL 39,613 
1963—January. sac oe. Selene 331,104 111,102 56,086 35, 963 46, 669 28,117 
Kebruanys ee eet ek 211,442 75,073 47,295 31, 852 39,378 QontoD 
March DAD ea ee 209, 852 73,346 54,427 35,090 42,942 24,990 
April sear e 2 ee ok De 2 210,392 81,258 77,524 39,149 58,986 26,378 
Mai! Se ee tee BY 215. S07 90,643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 apd 
VUNG Sos Sete kee 210,727 96,469 77, 847 43,687 67,482 34,041 
TL eka a tees eek eae 235, 602 110, 746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
Ancust antes cab ees 198, 464 94,109 87, 258 54,999 70,874 41,013 
September........... 208,088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38,693 
Octobensse eee ee 240, 358 99 , 236 92,448 44,154 fonole 30, 894 
INowmemiberse ee ater 279,655 102,499 90, 258 39,410 73, 086 27,230 
December ).......... 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 


eee ee 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING DECEMBER, 19630 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Change from 


Industry Group Male Female Total December 
1962 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................0.0ceeeee, 754 143 897 —1,615 
IN OLOS UR Yc ace tebe SVG es ania she a Me dice) eerie SS gs AT CSS Sea ve 888s 1,575 28 1,603 — 155 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................... 456 39 495 —- iW 
IMistaliiiinin pairs ease as clea se ac ase sree sia.e. oftae 8 cieiosicts asc. te 275 10 285 + 58 
LOLS ee eee RAC rae Sata PTE Cc Oe Bee hes Oa eae dees ad 82 14 96 — 103 
None Victala Minin geen dre Peete ey ne iienehe Cee sls dive dane sids.s nae i el A eer rene 35 — 28 
Ouarryines Glayandsand Eitayenes aecceee ss ct hak eee ones ne Tow eRe eed ton tent 7 — 14 
IPTLOSDOCULINO Merrett Rise eae chara cies: is as bale oa sraetet eb akira eee 57 15 72 + 10 
(Mamie faCuririmgiee rer ce eg tine cote a es srcleieit sss ain ie spess eis aus sia susie 9,248 4,269 13,517 + 763 
FoOoUs ANG BeVErazeS:..4 na. sete et Area ehh ce thas ee ee ened bows 859 420 1,279 —- g7 
Mobaccorand Lobacco).Produetse, ..2.-0<the eres sesscecc ccc 4 ; 39 20 59 + 11 
Ub ber ELOGUGCLSMmeee not oMe ree oes oi secwe HERE 4b 5S RET weak 99 85 184 + 88 
NEGHG ACT OLOCUCUS) eee eas Lee Te oc velo ASR DEN Ree TeE RESO ooa aS 174 237 411 + 42 
Nextilesbroduete (except ClOUMING) sh... hak ee sieves cee hee s ds 369 266 635 + iil 
Clothingi(textilerand tur) Prawns neers occeneosrehseeerses chcne 246 1,055 1,301 — 166 
WVOOdeETOUUGUS Aen ns mens OeeMeS otek ccc ada Ree te ocieae ee ee anes on 1,402 174 1,576 + 60 
Paper ErOdUotseees sea. fn ON Sono ER Tee tRaa sane caaeas dias 199 971 + 380 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 339 336 675 — 48 
ronan: SceclmerOoductsag: sees none. sae atinse cae chen wentas< 1,703 288 1,991 — 87 
HGAnsports vious Quip mMCHb eee ss crae octiee sate soe kei nae Sas 46 1,789 177 1, 966 + 464 
Non=RerroussetalsProductsueven. s+ se petens cetieene sees 283 144 427 + 120 
BileetricalApparatus.and Supplies)....2...4..<6.0 04 .ccssessess 314 355 669 — 213 
Non: Metallics \iineral: Produets. a.ce«<s09 <s20 she ecesstaneseass 276 79 355 + 8 
erocducimon eeurolenmmand WOale... eters teh be aa a osaa 23 12 35 _ ef 
ChemireriteroOGucts.. ee Aes ee bho oa SOs Obs Loses ee eer ee 302 155 457 + 110 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries....................005 259 267 526 — 13 
COmSELINCEIO Ler en eae ere besos aoe devas cco Siscaeie dpisvarest 7,855 116 7,971 + 670 
General Contraevors ene tee oe See eis sab ae a bas SEAS REE ESE Fae 5, 236 48 5, 284 + 708 
Special UbraAde @ontractOlsvemans seas ce cots ae ee oe SoReal ses 2,619 68 2,687 — 38 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 4,058 243 4,301 — 506 
PLANS POLL CLOM Se AAs wines See eae eee hie peo ee Deane seas? 3,797 123 3,920 — 473 
STOTATS Ie eI ears aoc ne bis ae She ee tie he eh Mae BES Sh ble 197 30 227 — 20 
CGonmnrninccat lone weet tet eet corre te tise oe chau cic che eee ees 64 90 154 — 13 
PnDlickW city Operations es ne cect te rie isie.sle celeneeisiaoi 165 44 209 + 89 
HOA FO.» cca crs GRO ORG OEEIDSISD CO IOOG CEI RAO erecta Sie 6,757 5,144 11,901 + 933 
Wilktolesaile smn thie na Arana eee cis Bom och iae iia dicate ha a.els 2,389 762 3,151 + 446 
ROW bees cceveons Aon aes Ol bo Che IEIOIOLCSTIO.CECRUTOID EE Cc RCREE ar Cer Rr 4,368 4,382 8,750 + 487 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................-2005: 423 672 1,095 + 160 
SOLV ICO Mee rete ere erate rea a ecu bea gai saa. Swiwe oh ode aur 34,629 28, 249 62,878 +7,451 
@ommaunstyoor EP UbilC Service) sc teks oe «ics oe shidsis aes tees a6 700 966 1,666 — 23 

(E rong erg anaes cls vale) NO LSTe LOO AGE em OAGe CREE ae ESO nas re 28,388 18, 568 46, 956 +6, 668 
FRVECLeA LOUIS ELVA CC MEI Tene acre ta rave sicietee ere cis eiae ois eierenmveTnsigie 217 115 332 — 69 
BUSINESS HORE. COMME ers ee Rn ate nrc ck 2 a ecchciels srendiowtarel cieveve.ave 1,219 405 1,624 — 42 

ID CLSO It LES CLVICe Snr Urea a ie eTacoiettcs ciateve rele ieretens orolapera renee @cpie ae 4,105 8,195 12,300 + 917 
GC AIN DET ODA a ores oc aisles tee cine sheis le tere’sienets bysaeys 65,929 38,947 104, 867 +7,713 





()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1963 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group ie eee a a 2 ee eee 
Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial WorkerS..........+sesececececececvcecececes 8,739 1,814 10,553 
Clertos! Workers tect sc cicsvcictee vs cietele ic sieie siele sjstelctetelerats o\ccrafelelelnteteteyetetere actelels 17,944 39,003 56, 947 
Balesi Workers: cmerctcties cccretters cleis's cele efeieletoreteisiaislslore sels fatathtattieteletsteretereaetete 8,190 11,410 19,600 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..........cccececccccecccccsccces 38, 252 26, 469 64,721 
Beamencen cere tiaras wole ste evetaieie eve raw Bis lteiinre slateistetse rate rernatestere otelare srecimereterers 3,984 37 4,021 
Agriculture; Pishing, Morestry (Hix. Lom.) intac ae cieisieis ctelsisie cisie shersteelerseieiareist: 8,776 708 9,484 
Skilled and SemizSkilled Workers... <...c1 aemsts ale os des <ieeiels sulareieie > ce preiers 191,535 21,984 213,519 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)...........seccescceerceess 1,754 588 2,342 
Textiles; tclotliing, GUC: cukcss.c cecietestatnse csiniterte niecieete ate erste aera airieie ¢ 3,612 14,391 18,003 
Inmiber andulurmber proGuets. <c scterseteies sists ctcdtaleiee qranrictelsteieieiia < ere tet 18,873 147 19,020 
Puli PAPErACNe] s PLING). emis cis ect Mates ctercieiete) tarcte ce vie cinrereteiets eerenite 1,331 446 Deen 
eather: and@eather products. « ci: «kc devanors oie care, ofelansiele ereicceseeiaia craters 1,324 1,230 2,554 
Stone, claysand glass products: «coset octets steels a sig einlete gree are ote otras 809 50 859 
Metalworkinge: 0c) Os tedhitlss sicce este aietels seocierdas © vatteeme ena coors 15,434 947 16,381 

HW LGCURICAL i akis tic tia eeiehe sec o/s eeloe Ce bie eine cis cron ie eae etna eee 2,961 1,138 4,099 

HW ransporcauiom CqQuipmMentey. «aa chess cletoas tise cle.el selecitatetees settee 469 22 491 
IMEI sve eros eens Peete bob bs Ste slots Setetote & Cotevate era cic soereteleotins eae 2023 Alweateienieee eee 2,023 
WONSEUCHIGHER er. a... eheicee wo cae ecole ose ie ieiee a ote ale eer aieotereicieicierate rere 60,839 6 60,845 
Transportation (exeepbiGeamen).... «eae ences dates oe oeiseiniciee aries ieee 36,359 87 36, 446 
Communications and public utilityécseec ccece cae cece cesta coe one: 975 2 977 
Prade:and |Gervice ao: bs bse ya sis wislebele here rea eed ie ae slave cea ate aie a alae 5,863 1,764 7,627 
Other skillediand semi-skilled’. x.feeuter essen ane oceans coos esses 26,804 830 27,634 

I GPOTIGM so We So ccvere: 005-5 wee ere eos bi atase Mottbeternrere Waroreine & tie etele rate ce cis sie teres 4,558 327 4,885 
APPT OM ELCES Sacere tere resevec era erate eisre eleye tere cae atte cietoraiete mnie atefovelorersinre fetictemrets 7,547 9 7,556 
Unskilled Workers 2.2 ccs cnrdeles sore aspire ete aie aie oils cin sloieinns eaelesere sila 154,970 30,107 185,077 
Mood: and tobaceo sea tre detacere caret dteetele eerie dere ee edie es Ge knee 7,115 10,705 17,820 
umber and lumber products... tees ceatencres ole eeiaisiccecnie ceo 16,306 411 16,717 
Metalworkaingeiae ac 215. ete carers seem ere teeitcin ce cette See see ee 6,781 589 7,370 
Construction i6.. tee cee seein Oe olan a ccaioninn eta tance 82,077 3 82,080 
Othersunskitled= workers... o..2. <n se teelen Pais on eaccien: aaa 42,691 18,399 61,090 
GRAND "TOTALS 2a yaecect eee eae ane aree renee 432,390 131,532 563,922 





()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland................... 
IC OMMerAB LOO Mea cre shes aseieiesescasoroyereab ors 
Grandi Walis asecs decane sattnes 
Shs JONN IB Meee tes ficcleyeisracisieeisere 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Charlowpeca wicca cieaireacieueicares 
PSION SUL OF sraie Atsieisis,es exe faversterec ous 


RE Teeth xe: WO Petes we tic egorcicpate.tecsisieos 


I Piha(chq novo) S sae dry Vee Seer eee ee 
IN Gwi GSS TOW aaicicatecicyecasceeleseisyaieie 
Roy ove haved avi DAME eerie Secor 
VLG yj Setters tee -  Sio, al Si duet vies shaveieloys 
Eyiclne yu MEIN CSenteccrdeoievess,sieisieye, cies. © 
BL EUICO NA tie: 3 ati satuera,856p2:016,8,¢,218 


New Brunswick.................. 
IBatinur sts deccne atop wisisiemishevsiets  w'eis 
Cami Dell Gon Pee os eyaie,s oveseys eferesi0re0« 
DES CLIT UOMseyeia tetera "ace ein ore evare ors ee 
Fredericton BhG 5 ann ADO RES oO nOeee 


Moncton) 
Newcastle 





BISSe ere ieiren te inctielere sire ain 


EB ie keira gin... es rhe, oscie aidicke «schoo 
Causa DSCall ss sense ce cise tne cicieians.ers 
@handler tance tictts Coseteaeae 


Harm airie ers Sos ees. ccehie ete stes « 





Wea Chute ep. dectats «cra erecta. 
Wae= NCC ANIC. ner teeusjshereiers tae es cle 
TawMalbaie mamaee enter ce eee ae 


IMA POG eters tte aes creains eorstioreves-s 


MWiontmagnys.ccaideics vite tee) «clore << 
Mioninen lemme see tee ciooe os 


Quebecny ae | eee st Sow taisled 
Rimouski 
RIviererduiWoupa.wetceeesree ecles 
Fo bervalmenercent. ect tate. oataeets 
R 


seme ee es ec ese esse esse eesees 


Dba VOAtc cern cieitye scp cicvetactele a eatels.« 


Sept=lles sy accwrare ee oriicesricecens 





Office 


—————————— | | | | 


Registrations 
(1) Previous 

Year 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 

1963 1962 
22,400 23,495 
4,627 5,075 
ea hl 2,591 
15,496 15,829 
4,440 4,698 
2,821 2,883 
1,619 1,815 
26,896 28,142 
1,204 1,350 
1,842 1,881 
6,088 5,918 
799 969 
2,587 2,516 
632 659 
3,501 3,800 
957 1,043 
3,520 4,273 
1,417 1,516 
1,970 1,950 
2,379 2,267 
25,847 28,916 
4,83 4,769 
1,901 2,202 
1,595 1,923 
1,566 20142 
323 383 
6,745 7,669 
20223 ae 
2,885 3,341 
2,020 1,467 
495 666 
1,261 1,593 
181,226 | 195,639 
2,382 2,655 
858 1,003 
1,120 1,131 
1,310 1,355 
1,042 1,231 
1,583 1,844 
2,018 2,158 
1,974 2,344 
448 465 
1,066 Doles 
2,635 2,453 
660 620 
847 812 
1,620 1,792 
2,866 3,394 
4,486 4,215 
4,159 4,596 
2,445 red WALL 
936 1252 
1,026 1,266 
1,619 2,085 
691 804 
4,765 3,958 
1,092 beavis 
811 829 
765 731 
2,307 2,992 
872 985 
2,210 2,183 
57,698 64,315 
1,799 1,791 
1,054 1,419 
14,429 13,522 
3,678 3,998 
4,145 4,807 
1,485 1,415 
MG 2,367 
1,058 1,080 
1,139 1,194 
2,759 2,697 
2,961 2,563 
2,238 2,606 
2,415 3,326 
2,042 2,408 
4,342 4,881 
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Quebec—Continued 
Sherbrooke etc meuuccetienneres 
Sorel: sae ta Merch achsrdtle aereics 


Walley Helder ee issue ocinveencies 
Vietoriavillens sever «ces o:sslencetre.: 


IBF iie (peta na ceicice> See On DrIEe 


Bracebridgomaeseebiccsrcesacnenie 
13302940) 0) 40) nr Soi AM eRe OC Ae 
BB ara bf orcdlpemerars eleva vere ictecnsesers efricvone = 


WODOUure AR Hee ce eiccis sincere. 


GananOduerss occ cts ceaeciiads sciaes 
Goderich 
Guelplir ncn eee tecanee we 


Hawkesbury so. se siuemtetertin srronas 
Kapuskasing see. sci clachiseiroreiere 


ingestion. snae. teittes oe ec rea omeiae 


IVE survey etre eens sale ererccereretone 
Napanee ser. .lccces decid serosa 


Niagara cl alla ee tere sje aceeiss 
NorthiBays:s cece « esteet coerce: 


Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke uccte ones sicesisia aaten 


Pretonig Sais Maite ceeles cloves sie 


SUE LEONG sic rersverciarereaicrelorareretsisistetaisva 
Sturceon Hallsiyinstsecceiee sass 
Sud Duryea ce es ost Seles siete sche 
Rillson burg. ).a~ dewey. viele sle eee 
ZISETTVTTANTIS  aterersreiovevouetet she's apeishoiesele:eysiel 


EE TOM GON cance stirs cieceiale! sorrel asists cise 


Welland 


sec e rere se eeeeeeeseseesere 








Registrations 
a) Previous 

Year 
Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, 

1963 1962 
4,722 5,690 
2,628 2,501 
3,088 2.317 
5,504 6,004 
1,534 WA 
2,319 2,695 
2,374 2,602 
2,341 2,819 
167,550 | 179,398 
All 438 
1,347 1,357 
1,822 1,759 
1,241 1,213 
1,259 1,299 
2,303 2,709 
621 730 
457 371 
1,826 2,568 
1,048 955 
961 1,050 
2,945 3,151 
343 424 
792 808 
743 702 
2,365 2,627 
1,091 1,375 
355 398 
684 700 
1,661 1,544 
11,527 11,625 
1,057 1,043 
532 860 
907 1,156 
2,274 2,179 
705 950 
2,975 3,070 
1,400 1,646 
680 666 
402 417 
5,049 5,190 
3,499 3,224 
1,263 1,328 
734 841 
514 654 
1,451 iso 
3,039 2,824 
1,885 1,981 
774 777 
947 1,086 
4,722 4,612 
6,974 7,643 
1,570 1,823 
605 654 
1, 634 1,850 
79 606 
2,612 2,979 
526 569 
3,256 3,472 
1,210 1572 
985 913 
588 734 
4,039 4,292 
965 1,596 
2,749 2,480 
oie 3,417 
1,506 1,775 
606 574 
624 827 
1,012 1,043 
4,082 5,565 
449 769 
1,699 1,725 
49,589 41,472 
791 804 
988 797 
689 715 
2,416 2,419 
3,544 3,491 
6,440 8,453 
720 831 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1963 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
Office Q) Previous Office Q) Previous 
Year Year 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1 1962 196 1962 
Manitoba ccc crctccts sh eraniicarciesre'« 23,268 29,148 || British Columbia................. 62,559 68,526 
IBranGoneeare. coe sichecenen pRecins 2,396 2,626 Chilliwackates 2 Acaeeeceries 2A23 27431 
WB upline tac. evercee tte tee stale 1,631 1,831 WOUTTON AYU ce aie. .cltrs porencretooteeterirere 1,495 1,559 
Plin "Plonseasse one aire eer 175 198 Cran broo kieyet ood lcret. eiveisrvaancrctoke 1,008 1,306 
Portage laserariesyyajaertrverieiere 1,106 1327 Dawson-Creek j...foc sierra 1,215 1,247 
THE SS Sete cen eR Sh Ten 421 509 Din cant Pe .< eae 1,039 1,270 
Winn tp6 eae rate oa hi oleate oyosrerenrels 17,539 22607 aml OO pSitehe. sce thasie ice een 1,743 iL essa 
CCL O WIT Maetinyd = 3s Caer reo et rates tere 1,404 1,401 
Saskatchewan................055: 18,692 21,002 KKGtiiniaits, 4-32 ester ee een Gee eee 179 
Pistevan eso terereteaniuee eee 386 457 Mission. @ tiga c cc eetetctrommtecretslor. 1,363 1,352 
Lloydminster. canines chet Ui ke 411 474 INGA TIO < ste seeenec tere 1,590 1,556 
MOOSE Jai wite seein separa tetexoranote renee 1,358 1,400 INTEL SOs A: Aen «os, ler reesei are: 977 1,030 
North) Battletordaemeesereemens 1,294 1,394 New Westminster................ 9,119 9,709 
IPTIN CEA lpeIber wera neck emerernene teres. 2,595 3,004 Penticton: coset rent. joertrae 1,925 1,665 
ROGUE 2) Br ee seein tee eeercramenetate 4,407 4,902 Port Allbernte.: ..< -cyrvaeryn errr 797 762 
Saskatoon: bases emote ier 4,372 4,764 Prince GeOnge: 2... aaasere ten sioterehs 1,710 2,494 
Sywilb Currembe-ce: tertecotere ts ciaeton 960 1,009 Prince: Riapent. cence praise reierae 1,836 1,853 
Wey burmese. ener cen niemnen 435 484 IPrincCetomnamece. <..achisaerdetessotetereels ee ae 529 
Y OTKtOW eee eae ek ee eee con 2,474 2,914 Quesnel] Poe c siot etctoe a oh tlonrs 755 810 
ED raises ARERR os ero eae eer om toetees 900 1,006 
Alberta Hee tee sot b ann Seeaten ntat 31,044 32,040 Vian COU Clvgeae cieveroe etree raret Terr 25,107 28,546 
Biairmore soe tore ee eae 464 495 VEIN Of JR ioe so Oe eer 1,864 1,950 
Calparyp ee ttecs ic scureien sleep rate 9,294 10,484 MiGtorian crater ace ecommerce otters 3,774 3,683 
DDrumibiellers. fast senernuureanrscser 595 561 Wihttehorseterm cbse ier ee 515 657 
EW dimonvoneyaeeneternr. eee eee 13,970 13,2385 
ET ASONs Nome tetds cre crates ate aicrakon Actors Te 324 BO. CAIN AD) A Pees sictarceetramianerenctete tater 563,922 | 611,004 
GranderPrairie 5 enn ereieeeen 821 861 
Teeth brid coset. cise tetetelon telat etree 2,788 3,085 We NOEL nee ae See Re A A 8 432,390 473,575 
Medicine Hatt. .teeuccrctichoment 1,420 1,575 
Ried) Deere ee tier Gbiainke 1,368 eo, Hern sles see edt co:a:s saicohaerbetor. orenotor ae Ti os2 137, 429 





(.)Preliminary subject to revision. 
©)Includes 1094 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 


Nore: Effective September 28, 1963 the area served by Princeton local office is served by the Kamloops and 
Penticton local offices. 


Effective November 29, 1963 the Kitimat local office closed and the area served by this office was transferred 
to Prince Rupert local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Statistical Report on The Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1963 —OCtODEr waa ecco se aise Seis sie eaeeele «eke SL ee ele Mech ve 4,189,000 3,970, 100 218,900 
SS NSH OM OFS Ie's ede yepsictes RAS DS NOR ae ERC 0 IR tte. in eee 4,114,000 3,927,700 186,300 
PAID US ieee arte cee eA PET Ce, de is Siac tees «A hs ina Ad teks Less 4,125,000 3,932,500 192,500 
lvoe Eee eae eR arG et par <: Bae ee 4,078,000 3,859,000 219,000 
UNG eer PRT Seis oe Ae ns Ie esas ae I ac oo obec bicn 4,068,000 3,847,700 220.300 
IB Ra Seon pe anh Ue cirah ol Seen, Dae os Seema ne ee nner a 3,996,000 3,725,100 270,900 
PELL See SALTO ticle shi Aes dAhadioes wae odicie aus + ¢ 4,173,000 3,607, 100 565, 900 
WENO oo mila eaIe had fin DR nl SIO SONS faeces aoe a eee ee 4,242,000 3,556, 700 685,300 
IRA GHIA, a8 “chan ot 69 ABO ARIE CEE Cee ee ae eee 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 
I INULAIAV A eee tape et resco Berea oO Rolo Aber Sasa creas Mai teeskres ew adloners 4,259,000 3,555, 900 703, 100 
196 2==WEcem Dene. var AtAe eee aa elle ons deee sak be 4,223 ,000 3,631,000 592,000 
INGvetmib On ennem vib, Saeew a ccs Sarat bliss yai dane sega ovale Seiad 4,110,000 3,735,800 374, 200 
OREO KON weg PM Rete decaiaat Fe ei taetincsa,snrcinth ee Biloae «ie Sina ai 4,009,000 3,764,900 244,100 





Collective Bargaining Review 


(Continued from page 124) 


Part Ill—Setflements Reached During January 1964 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


CDN. MARCONI, MONTREAL, QuE.—SALARIED EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
850 empl.—wage increase of 2% for empl. below mid-point of rate range; bi-weekly increase of 
$6 to $9 for empl. at or above mid-point of rate range; vacation pay to be percentage of gross 
earnings (previously percentage of regular pay); limit on accumulation of sick leave credits in- 
creased from 30 to 40 days; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

CNR, SysTEM-WIE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 8,600 empl.— 
wage increases of 2% eff, Jan. 1, 1964, 1% eff. Sept. 1, 1964 and 2% eff. May 1, 1965; agreement 
toexpire Dec: 31, 1965. 

COUNCIL OF PRINTING INDUSTRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—TYPOGRAPHCIAL UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 emp!.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1963, 7¢ 
an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964, and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan, 1, 1965; 3 wks. 
vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); rate for journeyman on June 1, 1965 will 
be $3.35 an hr.; agreement to expire May 31, 1965. 

CPR, SystEM-WimE—LocomMorTIvE ENGINEERS (IND.): 3-yr, agreement covering 1,900 empl.— 
wage increases of 3% eff. March 16, 1964, 3% eff. Dec. 16, 1964, 3% eff. Sept. 16, 1965 and 
3% eff. June 16, 1966 for yard engineers; wage increases of 1% eff. March 16, 1964, 1% eff. 
March 16, 1965 and 14% eff. March 16, 1966 for road engineers; agreement to expire March 
15, 1967. 

CPR, SysTEM-WIDE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,700 empl.— 
wage increases of 2% eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 1% eff. Sept. 1, 1964 and 2% eff. May 1, 1965; agreement 
to expire Dec, 31, 1965. 

Dress Mrrs. GuILD (SPORTSWEAR Div.), TORONTO, ONT.—LapiES’ GARMENT Wkxrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 24-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl—general wage increase of 7%; agreement to 
expire July 31, 1966. 

ManitospA Hypro—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage 
increases for most empl., amount depending on classification; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of 
service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); compulsory check-off of union dues; 
improvements in stand-by pay; agreement to expire March 31, 1965. 

TCA, Company-WipE—TCA Sates Empt. (IND.); 2-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.— 
wage increases of approx. 4% retroactive to Sept. 1963 and approx. 3% eff. Nov. 1964; agree- 
ment to expire Nov. 1965. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
NOVEMBER 239, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of The Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) Claimants 
Province and sex : ——————— 
claimants 

a 5-13 sg |r or more®| Probe 8b Nes 30 
@anadam stent seen tent en. 303 , 353 182, 832 72,391 30,155 17,975 218, 866 374,191 
AE Rea Oe apeacttin AOC Oe 216,940 143,518 46,151 16,486 10,785 143,553 274,881 
emiale). ec cnet celts 86,413 39,314 26,240 13,669 7,190 iosols 99,310 
Newfoundland.............. 12,169 8,587 2,224 885 473 5,809 14,032 
BON. os cies Ve oraleretereieists 10,707 7,951 1,817 646 293 4,803 12,720 
HH EINIA IC 2. ois Sicieeloictere 1,462 636 407 239 180 1,006 1,012 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,858 1,481 186 137 54 774 2,504 
RIGS. che etre Mette beaten 1,378 1,143 108 73 54 487 1,914 
Remalejyss.os veer octets 480 338 78 [GY Bs Pracrctes Aacneaictetichs 287 590 
INOWEESCOLIB Sasce eects: 14,340 8,302 3,397 1,672 969 9,662 19,320 
DIO et tameiewetca 11,219 6,894 2,475 Ve algias 675 7,045 15,998 
Wemale (nc. eee ae 3,121 1,408 922 497 294 2,617 o.0ee 
New Brunswick............ 13,540 8,551 saad 1h13 865 8,768 17,990 
IONS a date ctne eters ere 9,995 6,555 2,033 781 626 6,244 14,269 
OMA occas eee seek 3,545 1,996 978 332 239 2,524 3,721 
QaebecSs.ccaw. mame seieee oh Pir d Day Ore 23,161 9,610 5, 434 69,817 111,469 
Malate ace oie eet 65, 987 41,711 15,639 5,001 3,286 47,685 82,014 
Bemple teece eccnut meres 25,290 11,361 7,522 4,259 2,148 22,132 29,455 
Ontario shercreion 89,677 52,043 DAT aX! 9,785 6,112 69, 843 109,821 
Mailer: sacmcctouctewewe 58,904 37 , 846 12,729 4,806 3,523 42,324 74,468 
Bemale: a2 asco ner 30,773 14,197 9,008 4,979 2,589 27,519 35,353 
Manitoba sieccusnestacee 12, 266 Hhewhats 2,585 1,161 763 7,928 18,705 
Malet erence eae 9,065 6,288 1,501 724 552 4,554 14,190 
Memale:: ns. 3,201 1,469 1,084 437 211 3,374 4,515 
Saskatchewan.............. 8,116 5,490 1,556 746 324 4,276 11,641 
Malo. lpekes cre neo 6,032 4,621 910 Api! 170 2,345 8,813 
Menigles tee see eee 2,084 869 646 415 154 1,931 2,828 
Al bentaascwseacah coos 21,182 13,142 5,155 1,948 937 13, 290 22,393 
Maleis, Uta waekcat 15,420 15135 2,805 980 500 8,891 16,474 
Female? :..¢. s2ene.5 5,762 2,007 2,350 968 437 4,399 5,919 
British Columbia.........-. 38,928 24,407 9,379 3,098 2,044 |° 28,699 46,316 
IMBlOl ore. wean oe mere: 28, 233 19,374 6,134 1,619 1,106 19,175 34,021 
Hem alec... eee 10,695 5,033 3,245 1,479 938 9,524 12,295 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nor: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at End of Month 
Province oe Total | Entitled E ek a 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to a 5 sg Pending . 
off Benefit Benefit 
Newfoundland ters... accent eetis chic ageimis.c’elsis CBE 6,484 1,289 5,146 3,945 Tool Sail 
Princosudward Island seases ccccles celecs yes 1,365 1,170 195 650 460 190 876 





Total, Canada, November 1963....... 189,375 | 132,612 56,763 | 153,289 } 111,112 42,177 77,607 
Total, Canada, October 1963.......... 126,219 79,690 46,529 | 117,375 80,555 36, 820 41,521 
Total, Canada, November 1962....... 243,563 | 175,672 67,891 | 194,160] 149,888 44,272 99,470 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 32,512. 


+ In addition, 31,589 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,285 were special requests not granted and 2,535 
appeals by claimants. There were 8,132 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, NOVEMBER, 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Amount 
Weeks oO 
Province Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 
18,351 426,280 
2,404 50,163 
28,864 618,755 
27,445 591,878 
206,961 5,002,907 
204,171 4,887,937 
24, 937 587,591 
12,516 287,578 
INS AIOE. Oe oocyte Anis cbibh wo Geo TOE DGD > CODER nerd Ce cO co aaOrRn nic iicrar ree 37,457 944,083 
British) Columbia Gneluding ay Wicon Ll errvivOLry,) <ce:cle eye aieisle cle isle e.aisia cists s te clels eerie cee 81,875 2,070, 154 
otal canada N OMe Were Ose pair cy/ Nels /acstensieisie.e steers elere siele'sis/sieials sielovale/oversia\= 644,981 15,467,326 
Motale@anndas Octoper 196s ma sacce aa teceere octrs cisle cialels apes sieyels ere gie-e'e elelelersiel> 595,019 13,989,450 
atale@annd ame Novem Deri Loam teas venient sstcit-ccloeise nie tara easels sso 793,921 18,933,673 


*‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
Total Food Housing | Clothing aay ey pan pet ' 
coho 


Care Reading 


1959— YVearincs. bass seen desc 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960 Vea? cciacesieawedein tess s 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
L9G] = Years: fe eee. kine «= « 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962-——Y €a8 3.25 tis on pate hte « 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
L963 —Januarys ass parka bre 132.0 129.0 135.9 114.7 139.8 159.8 148.6 117.8 
Hebruanry seco. 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
Marples 2.2. cour sent 3 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
UDY EL 2c nei fee et trata: 132.3 128.9 136.0 115.7 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 
Maye ose eee ction ¢ 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 
JUNG ss jgeieca iss secwee: 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 
Afi sa cethmrnacosomeracee 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
VAUBUSU Romie va ate tent stay 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
eptember mieeese- wees 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
Octoheke. hase aes oe 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
INoOVeIUber..7toosemeseh 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
Deécemi bere: siesu..eaee oe 134.2 131.4 137.0 ddises 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1064 Januar ys < alee sees is 134.2 131.4 137.3 Nell 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1963 








(1949 = 100) 
All Items Health | Recre- 
Pood.-| ‘Housing |, Glothe sia iportes |a,,080 | Sica eee 
—— Dec Nov Dec & are Personal and ‘Nigar 1 
1962 | 1963 | 1963 ing 10h Care | Reading | ‘**©07° 





HNGNONUO see er ome 133. 
Wilninipes. pacman mee 130. 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 128. 
Edmonton-Calgary....| 127 
Wancouvier: a eee 130. 


126. 
121. 


127 
131. 


128. 
131 
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N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


()St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see, page 954, October 1963 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1963 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and | 





Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eras Strikes and Workers ee et 
ee cont! Lockouts Involved aD ot eS 
or Year an-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
Tease): Retr eNRGE RIND RIGS cha b Aci cece ee ene oe 251 259 111,475 2,816,850 0.25 
LO Oe ache cctste, <astererarticetclanepeler evar crede s,s cdavein aie « 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
NO GOL mecvegete cree re Teer ete axelete ete ee a ee « 268 274 49 408 738,700 0.06 
I aac ace sects octis aqneee Ge ain e Ene 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
LPS, aS See BAAS ae aBH A Conan Eee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
TOGA AIO SCSI DORs erer.c. ctetio so erate atee rele’. Sayeiete 14 28 3,565 55,110 0.05 
TUNIER UE Aigem aap ccs Godeioor ent an node eee 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
HE DEUAIE Var «Wem Heiko sings a sion ee eye a 22 37 7,002 75, 280 0.07 
WESC Meenmewee re sieve c are.s1 ors seal cte eters stale sans 18 32 5,207 34,080 0.03 
PATELLA emer Seartrs secs bare otave alee aaah cree: 25 42 8,562 47,180 0.05 
IEA ie, SENS Sin Se occhd Melo ohn CeCe 28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 
RING Sartore teak or Ween cis cirri etiare es 40 63 7,302 78,400 0.07 
A bi ctcaes Seeerte Sect tartan oa cic sGkey AC ene ame 27 61 iyi aia 181,030 0.15 
WMI ai ibaa, SOA oe Hao eed CoaO ne oe AEE 28 55 11,597 73,340 0.06 
SeptemlneGe. ae temic eats chiens 30 63 9,583 86,320 0.08 
O} CLO DET eee ceo clevers cree erac clelny ae eraaverste 49 81 24, 861 138,980 (Qala 
INGWGNMDEI spies. sec eever ta sc ere « 12 44 6,193 51,020 0.05 
CeIn DEE Atala ie erro hs ea 13 32 4,341 38,320 0.03 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
DECEMBER, 1963, BY INDUSTRY DECEMBER, 1963, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary ) (Preliminary) 








Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- ee yeeye Workers Man- 
Indust and : Jurisdiction and 
ROU tY i yeloute Involved Days Todeleouts Involved Days 
Forestry ais. Gaus ou SA call BL ae ache cl lnineie cre camane erica mM aaigun and eee 1 oA 410 
MIinesiie scjccie veo ee eee 3 1,310 2,970 Prince Edwardilsiand 1 11 250 
Manufacturing.......... 12 Py 26,090 INOW ES COULS ne are entire 1 1,216 1,220 
aah ti : 3 209 3 270 New Brunswick........ 1 145 3,050 
La a pa DO a Oachee. cc eee 10 1,636 | 22,370 
Transpn. and utilities. .. 2 74 90 Ontario:... Co ee 14 1,201 8,740 
rN ea CLO vapere rs chotrccntrete sueres 6 176 3,590 Manitoba <2o aves. Cer eea ert ceelcoane leis Malas canal otter s Besos 
ee eat ts duis: Sy eaee ere Haee uae See meee ems | Gay 
DEL ViCO mien care ceraese cis 6 461 2,310 British Columbia... ... 4 108 2,280 
Jes aycbinrnuKeR to nyy | ASah Sowa akon 6 6ncedllanedeeecod Neo (cies) Ree tee as gg es ic G eaten) toca De RaeyPa leases er O 
All industries....... 32 4,341 38,320 All jurisdictions... . 32 4,341 38,320 


nee EnEEEEEed 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
DECEMBER, 1963 








(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
pes aid Work Man-Days Date Major Issues 
F orkers _ me 
eeexe Union ENVOWVE? | yn |e Amen, | tet Result 
Location cember|mulated ae 
Mal Fuel 
els ; 
Dominion Coul No. 26 Mine Workers Loc. 4520 1,216 | 1,220} 1,220 | Dec. 12 |In sympathy with two 
Colliery (Ind.) Dec. 16 |workers who were sus- 
Glace Bay, N.S. pended~ Return of workers 
Eun 
Food erages ; 
Viau tina iad CNTU 524 | 10,740 | 34,840 | Sep. 26 |Wages~30¢ an hr. increase 
Montreal, Que. Dec. 31 jover a 3-yr. agreement. 
Knitting Mills . 
Revent Knitting Mills, Textile Workers’ Union 650 | 2,080 | 34,690 | Aug. 13 Wages, hours, working con- 
St. Jerome, Que. Loc. 1475 (AFL-CIO Dec. 12 |ditions~4¢ an hr. increase 
/CLC) July 1968, 5¢ an hr. July 
1964, and 5¢ July 1965; pro- 
gressive reduction in hours 
from 49 to 47 per wk., 
improved vacations and 
statutory holidays. 
Wood 107 | 2,310 | 13,680 | Aug. 30 Wages, hours, working con- 
BellerivesViencerand Plywoods;, |CINT Ua) mee | | en el ena pee el eee ditions~ 
Mont-Laurier, Que 
Paper : . 
Kimberly-Clark Canada Pulp and Paper Mill Work- 179 | 3,040} 8,590} Oct. 19 |Wages~9¢ an hr. increase 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. ers Loc. 933 (AFL-CIO Dec. 26 |Jan. 1, 1964, 4¢ Jan. 1, 1965; 


/CLC) 4¢ July 1, 1965, 4¢ Jan. 1, 
1966 and 4¢ July 1, 1966; 
$36 retroactive pay. 


Primary Metals F ; 
Suspension of 18 workers 


Page Hersey Tubes, U.E. Loc. 523 (Ind.) 900} 5,400) 5,400] Dec. 19 

Welland, Ont. Dec. 30 |for refusal to work over- 
time~ Return of workers. 

ConsTRUCTION mire : 

Janin Construction, Building Workers’ Federa- 155 | 2,830 | 2,830] Dec. 4 |Wages, seniority, grievance 

St. Hyacinthe, Que. ation (ON EU)" 0% 0 a a ee eer as aT Ge ans A committee~ 

TRADE 

Irving Refining, Oil Workers Loc. 9-691 156 | 3,050 | 11,020 | Sep. 16 |Wages~ | 

East Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) CO ee eles a mang ees Oe Ra 

SERVICE 

Education 

Roman Catholic School Board, |Corporation des Institu- 370 | 1,110] 1,110] Dec. 6 |Salary scales~ Return of 

Ste. Foy, Que. teurs et Institutrices Dec. 11 |workers further -negotia- 


Catholique (Ind.) tions. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 147) 


It also authorized the establishment of a 
professional advisory committee to be 
known as the “Radiological Health Com- 
mittee.” Among other duties, this Com- 
mittee is required to advise the Minister 
concerning all aspects of protection against 
the hazards of ionizing radiation, and to 
prepare a code of recommended practice for 


2003/63 gazetted November 15), the 
“maximum permissible dose” is defined as 
follows: 

(a) the dose of X-radiation to the gonads, 
blood-forming organs or lens of the eye of 
any occupational worker equivalent to three 
rems in any period of 13 consecutive weeks; or 

(b) in the case of an occupational worker 


the guidance of persons in control of or 
using radiation equipment. 

In November, after consultation with the 
Radiological Health Committee, regulations 
were issued defining the maximum permis- 
sible dose. In these regulations (O.C. 
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of N years of age, the total accumulated ex- 
posure of X-radiation equivalent to 5(N-18) 
rems. 


For purposes of these regulations, the 
dose in rems is to be considered numerically 
equal to the exposure in roentgens. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Social Insurance Number Project | 


At beginning of April, with Unemployment Insurance Commission 
as agent, federal government will begin registration of all 
employees preparatory to allotment of Social Insurance Number 


At the beginning of April the federal 
Government, through the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, will begin registering 
all Canadian employees except those in the 
armed forces, in private domestic service, 
agricultural workers, and members of the 
clergy and religious orders. Each person 
registered will be allotted a _nine-digit 
Social Insurance Number. 

The start of the registration was set for 
the beginning of April so that it can be com- 
pleted before the end of June, when 1963- 
64 unemployment insurance books expire. 

An estimated total of more than 6,000,000 
employees across Canada will be required 
to register. 


Reasons for System 


In outlining to key personnel in the 
registration the reasons for introducing the 
new numbering system, the Minister of 
Labour said: “The present unemployment 
insurance numbering system has become 
obsolete because of the growth in the labour 
force and the fact that electronic data proc- 
essing equipment is being used more and 
more in government record-keeping.” 

It therefore was opportune, he said, in 
line with the Glassco Commission §sug- 
gestion, to introduce a new numbering 
system: a single number which is applicable 
to all employees—‘those who are insured 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and those who are not insured.” 

The numbering system, the Minister said, 
has been designed to be broad and flexible 
enough to be adapted to requirements of 
the proposed Canada Pension Plan and 
other social security measures. 

The Social Insurance Number card will 
have three sections. The employee’s part 
will contain only the employee’s signature 
in addition to the nine-digit number. The 
second part, a duplicate, will be filed for 
safe keeping. 

The third section will be retained by the 
employer. It will have, in addition to the 
Social Insurance Number, the name of the 
employee, the birth date (day and month 
only, not the year) and the former un- 
employment insurance number. 

An employer—one who has one full- 
time or One part-time employee on payroll— 
will be required to deliver to each employee 
his Social Insurance Number card. 
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To allay fears of regimentation and loss 
of identity, the Minister of Labour pointed 
out that “identity will not be lost and 
regimentation will not be the end result.” 
And the real purpose of the program was 
not to obtain an inventory of manpower. 


Record-Keeping 


“Essentially, the project is one to ensure 
better record-keeping,” he explained. “There 
is nothing in additional information pro- 
vided by the applicant for a Social Insurance 
Number that has not already been on 
record in the federal Government.” The 
Minister pointed out also that much of the 
information that is requested for this 
registration was also asked for in the 
application for an unemployment insurance 
number for the past 22 years. 

To illustrate the complexities of record- 
keeping on a large scale, the Minister said: 
“The need for more details of an individual 
for positive identification is appreciated 
when you realize there are now 50,000 
Smiths in the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission’s master index, and well over 
10,000 Smiths have the initial ‘J’.” 

It will not be necessary to carry the card 
with the Social Insurance Number on it. It 
has been suggested only that the card be 
carried so that it would be conveniently 
available, for example, for those who are 
seeking or changing employment from time 
to time. In this way, the new employer 
could be given the number immediately. 


Another Misconception 


Another misconception that appeared 
when the new registration system was first 
announced was the belief that the system 
was intended for use in extending coverage 
under unemployment insurance. “There is 
no consideration in the Social Insurance 
Number project of broadening the group 
who will pay unemployment insurance.” 

Another erroneous belief has been that 
there was a relationship with the work of 
the Emergency Measures Organization. “I 
can assure you there is absolutely no 
present relationship between the numbering 
project and organizing and implementing 
plans for survival in the event of atomic 
attack”. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Dispute between three unions and Quebec Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association that led to a strike at two establishments and a 
lockout elsewhere in the industry was settled in second month. 


A dispute involving 3,000 employees in 
shoe manufacturing establishments operated 
by members of the Quebec Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which led to a 
strike in the latter part of December 1913, 
was settled in February 1914. The circum- 
stances of the dispute and its settlement 
were described in the LABOUR GAZETTE of 
March 1914. 

The employees involved were members of 
three unions: the Canadian Federation of 
Shoe Workers (leather cutters), the Federa- 
tion of Boot and Shoe Workers (machin- 
ists), and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union (shoe lasters). 

“During October 1913, notices were 
posted in the various factories setting forth 
the working conditions under which such 
factories would be operated,” the GAZETTE’s 
report said. “The conditions imposed, 
besides fixing the rate of wages and hours 
of employment, gave the employers the 
exclusive right of engaging, discharging or 
suspending employees, and established the 
employer, or his representative, as the sole 
judge of the competence and ability of an 
employee to do specified work. 

“The terms of the employers were 
generally accepted at the time by the em- 
ployees. In December, however, employees 
in two establishments objected to the em- 
ployment of a non-unionist, and struck 
work.” The two firms affected employed 
about 220 hands. 

At the end of December, all the 
remaining members of the Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association decided to close 
down because their employees had refused 
to sign individually the agreement govern- 
ing conditions of employment. The effect of 
this was an almost complete shutdown of 
the shoe-manufacturing industry in Quebec. 

Finally, with the assistance of one of the 
conciliation officers of the Department of 
Labour, a settlement of the dispute was 
reached in February. The settlement was 
described as follows: 

“By the terms of the agreement, the men 
were not required to sign individual con- 
tracts, but it was arranged that a commit- 
tee of three representatives from each of 
the unions interested should sign for them. 
A monetary penalty was fixed for the ful- 
filment of the contract, the amount being 
$600, or $200 from each union. In case 
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of non-fulfilment of the terms of the con- 
tract the money will be confiscated for the 
use of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Provision was also made for cases of 
individual grievances. Any employee hav- 
ing such will be required to make a deposit 
of $25 before the case is heard by the 
Board of Arbitration, and the party in 
default will have to bear the costs of the 
hearing. Another clause exacts that the 
union interested shall secure legal recogni- 
tion by incorporation as soon as possible.” 

Wages in February 1914 were moving 
both up and down, the LaBour GAZETTE 
reported. 

“An important increase affecting 300 
printers went into effect at Quebec. By this 
change the minimum weekly wages were 
raised from $15 to $16.50.” This rate was 
to last for two years, when an additional in- 
crease of $1.50 was to be granted. 

“It was reported that the employees of 
the Canadian General Electric Company, 
who received an increase in wages last sum- 
mer, had their wages reduced during 
February. Another reduction went into 
effect at Niagara Falls, where the Toronto 
Power Company reduced the wages of its 
labourers from 25 cents to 20 cents an 
hour. 

“Policemen at Hamilton were given in- 
creases ranging from $50 to $100 a year; 
the minimum wage for civic labourers was 
raised from 22 to 25 cents an hour.” 

“The police commissioners increased the 
chief’s salary from $1,200 to $1,350, one 
sergeant from $1,000 to $1,100, one 
sergeant from $924 to $1,050, four con- 
stables from $864 to $950, and one con- 
stable from $720 to $900,” the Niagara 
Falls correspondent of the GAZETTE 
reported. “At the end of three years’ service 
a constable will receive a service stripe, 
and for each additional five years an addi- 
tional stripe, each stripe entitling him to 
5 cents per day extra pay.” 

The Montreal correspondent said that 
there were many more men out of work in 
the city than there had been the year 
before. “The necessity of housing the in- 
creasing number of poor and homeless men 
who are continually asking for charity has 
been brought to the attention of the Board 
of Control, and a municipal boarding house 
has been projected. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


A. H. Brown Named Chairman of Canada Labour Relations Board 


A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of La- 
bour from 1953 to 1961 and now Director 
of the Canada Branch of the International 
Labour Office, last month was appointed 
Chairman of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. He succeeds Hon. C. Rhodes Smith, 
QC, Chairman since 1953, who has been 
appointed a member of the Manitoba Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

Mr. Brown has been Vice-Chairman of 
the CLRB since its inception in 1948. 

A member of the Department of Labour 
for almost 18 years, Mr. Brown came to 
Ottawa in 1929 to become Secretary- 
Treasurer of and Legal Adviser to the 
Canadian Farm Loan Board. 

From 1939 to 1942 he was a member 
of the Dependents’ Allowance Board, 
Department of National Defence; he was 


Chairman of the Board in 1941. During this 
period he also served as a member of the 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees. 

In January 1943 he became Chief 
Executive Officer and Legal Adviser of the 
Department of Labour, and also served as 
Vice-Chairman of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. On April 1, 1951 he was 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

Mr. Brown was Canadian Government 
representative on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization from 
1953 to 1956 inclusive, and was elected to 
serve as the Chairman of the Governing 
Body for the 1955-56 term: He attended 
a number of International Labour Confer- 
ences at Geneva as leader of the Canadian 
Government delegation. 


Department Prepares Purchasing Course for Small Manufacturers 


A five-session course entitled ‘“Purchas- 
ing for Small Manufacturers” is being 
made available by the Department of La- 
bour to owners and operators of small 
manufacturing and processing firms across 
Canada. The course was “field tested” last 
fall in Etobicoke, Ont. 

The course was prepared by the Depart- 
ment’s Small Business Management Train- 
ing Division of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch (L.G., Feb. p. 94), 
with the assistance of Prof. Michiel R. 
Leenders, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Western Ontario; a com- 
mittee of the Ottawa Chapter of the Cana- 
dian Association of Purchasing Agents; 


UIC Appoints Kenneth Pankhurst to 


Kenneth Pankhurst, former Director of 
Economic and Social Research at the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, 
Wales, was appointed last month as Chief 
of the Economic Research Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

Mr. Pankhurst’ has been assigned to set 
up a research division to investigate the 
economic circumstances of the unemployed 
in Canada, and to ascertain the effects of 
unemployment insurance and the extent to 
which it is adequate. 

Born in London, England, Mr. Pank- 
hurst was graduated in 1952 from the Lon- 
don School of Economics, where he majored 
in economic history. From 1952 to 1954 he 
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and Rolf S. Lockeberg, a Hull, Que., manu- 
facturer. Prof. Leenders is also educational 
adviser to the Canadian Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

The course, prepared specifically for 
owners and operators of small manu- 
facturing and processing firms, is made 
available in local communities through 
provincial governments. Instructors are 
drawn from the ranks of business and pro- 
fessional men. 

The purposes of the course are to assist 
the owner/manager to avoid problems and 
pitfalls frequently encountered in purchas- 
ing; to save time in carrying out the pur- 
chasing task; and to save money where it 
will do the businessman the most good. 


Head Economic Research Division 


was a Dean Research Scholar at Leeds 
University. 

In 1954 he joined an industrial develop- 
ment council, the Cotton Board, and 
remained there as an economist until 1957, 
when he went to the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, London. 
There he was engaged in economic fore- 
casting, and reporting what was happen- 
ing to the British economy. 

He was appointed Director of Economic 
and Social Research at University College, 
Wales, in 1959. For the past two years he 
also acted as a consultant to  Britain’s 
National Economic Development Council. 
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This Year’s Winter Works Program 
Providing More Jobs Than 1963’s 


In the number of men to be hired, and 


the number of man-days work to be pro- 


vided during the period of the program, the 
1963-64 Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program by February 21 had substantially 
surpassed the previous year’s program on 
the corresponding date in 1963. 

This year’s estimates were 136,952 men 
compared with 115,184 in 1963, and 
6,018,449 man-days compared with 
5,286,786 in 1964. At the end of the 1962- 
63 program, 145,202 men were estimated to 
have been hired during the whole period of 
the program, and 6,171,606 man-days of 
work to have been provided. 

The 6,203 applications accepted on 
February 21 this year, however, fell a little 
below the number of 6,353 accepted on the 
corresponding date in 1963. But although 
the estimated cost of projects during the 
period of the program was only slightly 
higher at $253,319,000 than the figure of 
$251,771,000 last year, the estimated direct 
payroll cost was $86,969,000 compared 
with $77,449,000 in 1963. The percentage 
of payroll cost to total cost this year was 
34.3, compared with 30.8 per cent last year. 

The number of participating local 
authorities on February 21 this year was 
2,525, and at the corresponding date last 
year it was 2,390. 


Issue Report on Drop-Out Rates 
In University Engineering Courses 


Bulletin No. 3 in the Professional Man- 
power Bulletin series presents information 
on drop-out rates in engineering courses in 
Canadian universities. The series provides 
preliminary or special statements on pro- 
fessional manpower topics. 

The report shows that the average drop- 
out rate for engineering classes graduated 
from 1954 to 1963 inclusive was 44 per 
cent. The rate increased steadily from 31 
per cent for the class of 1954 to 50 per cent 
for the classes of 1960 and 1961, then 
dropped to 46 per cent for the class of 
1963. 

For these engineering classes, 24 per cent, 
on the average, dropped out in the first 
year, 10 per cent in the second year, 6 
per cent in the third and 4 per cent in the 
final year. For five-year engineering courses, 
in order to permit comparisons with four- 
year courses, the second year was con- 
sidered the starting year. 

The statistics indicate also that the 
engineering drop-out rate was higher than 
that for certain other faculties. For the 
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class of 1959, the estimated drop-out rates 
were: engineering 45 per cent, arts and 
science 41 per cent, commerce 32 per cent, 
law 29 per cent, agriculture 25 per. cent, 
forestry 21 per cent, medicine 10 per cent, 
and dentistry 9 per cent. 

In addition to giving statistics on drop- 
out rates, the report presents an analysis of 
the various influences that cause students 
to drop out of university, and examines the 
relationship between the drop-out rate and 
student potential. 

Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 3, 
Drop-out Rates in University Engineering 
Courses, may be obtained without cost from 
the Economics and Research Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Canada Proceeding to Ratify 
ILO Discrimination Convention 


The Government is proceeding with the 
ratification of the Convention on Discrimi- 
nation in Employment and Occupation, 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1958 (L.G., 1958, p. 874). 

In announcing this in the House last 
month, Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister 
of Labour, referred to the question some- 
times asked as to why the Government had 
not been able to ratify more ILO Conven- 
tions. He explained that when Conventions 
fell partly within provincial jurisdiction, the 
Government had first to reach full agree- 
ment with the provincial authorities. 

In this case, he said, the Government had 
consulted the provinces, and all had in- 
dicated that they were following a policy 
fully consistent with the objectives of the 
Convention. They had all, moreover, given 
full support and approval to the proposed 
ratification. 


Department Supplies Information 
To OECD for Survey Report 


A 290-page report, Resources of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel in the OECD Area, 
has been published by the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. 
The Report is based on the third inter- 
national survey on the demand for and 
supply of scientific and technical personnel- 

Canada was one of 18 OECD member 
countries who contributed information for 
the report. The Canadian contribution was 
prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour from 
information gathered by it and by the 
Education Division of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Construction Industry, Labour Join 
In Submission to Federal Cabinet 


Research is the key to full employment 
and economic prosperity, it was stated in a 
joint brief presented last month to the 
federal Cabinet by representatives of man- 
agement and labour in the construction 
industry. 

The brief was presented by a delegation 
led by J. B. Mathias and C. C. Cooper, 
chairman and secretary respectively of the 
Association of International Representatives 
of the Building and Construction Trades; 
and Donald H. Jupp, President, and S. D. 
C. Chutter, General Manager, of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association. 

Research steps so far taken by the 
Government, the delegation said, had been 
almost exclusively of a short-term nature 
or had been concerned with the supply of 
labour. They appeared to have prevented a 
further increase in unemployment, but to 
have done little so far in tackling the 
fundamental problems involved in develop- 
ing policies aimed at creating a steadily 
growing demand for labour. 

The brief went on to speak of the need 
for greater numbers of labour economists, 
and urged the Government to encourage 
the universities in their efforts to train more 
of such specialists. 

The establishment of the Economic 
Council of Canada was commended, and 
the hope was expressed that the Council 
would be able to recommend long-term 
economic policies that would maintain “full” 
employment. 


U.S. Labour, Business Advised 
To Avoid Wage and Price Rises 


Business and labour were urged to avoid 
“inflationary” wage and price increases, and 
unqualified support was given to the wage- 
price guideposts of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, in President Johnson’s first Economic 
Report to Congress. 

The President predicted a faster rate of 
economic expansion in 1964 than last year 
as a result of the early passage of the tax- 
cut bill. The faster rate of expansion would 
lower unemployment “significantly,” the 
report said. 

But the favourable outlook depended on 
“swift” action by Congress on the tax 
reductions, On consumers’ spending the 
extra money left in their hands, and on 
labour’s and management’s resisting the 


“temptation” to “exploit” the improved 
market and employment situations by 
“unneeded price boosts” and “excessive 


wage demands.” 
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President Johnson gave warning that he 
would not hesitate to use the powerful 
weapon of “public attention” to prevent 
inflationary price and wage _ increases. 
Public attention was the method used by 
the late President Kennedy in forcing the 
steel companies in 1962 to cancel increases 
they had announced in the price of steel. 


Immigration Higher in 1963 


The total number of immigrants destined 
for the labour force who arrived in Canada 
in 1963 was 45,866, compared with a total 
of 36,748 in the preceding year, according 
to the Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration. Wives and children, and others 
not destined for the labour force, totalled 
47,285, compared with 37,838 in 1962. 
Total immigration in 1963 was thus 93,151, 
compared with 74,586 in 1962. 


In Parliament Last Month 


Speech from the Throne—A measure to 
establish minimum wages, maximum work- 
ing hours, statutory holidays and other 
labour standards for industries under federal 
jurisdiction will be introduced during the 
second session of the 26th Parliament, it 
was announced in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the session on 
February 18. 

“A variety of measures which will further 
increase employment and raise the standard 
of living by strengthening and expanding 
the primary and secondary industries of 
Canada” was also forecast. 

Other legislation of interest to labour 
forecast in the Speech included: 

—Establishment of a comprehensive 
system of contributory pensions. 

—Reform of the public regulation of the 
railways so as to facilitate the adaption of 
the railway system to present and future 
needs. 

—Arrangements to allow university 
students in need of such assistance to obtain 
loans without paying interest during the 
years of study. 

—Major amendments to the National 
Housing Act. 

—Establishment of a 12-mile limit for 
the use of Canadian fisheries. 

—NMeasures to help in the improvement 
of farms and farm income, to strengthen 
the position of periodicals published in 
Canada, and to establish an age of retire- 
ment from the Senate. 


The Speech said the Government will 
attempt to make its full contribution to 
fostering the full employment of the Cana- 
dian people and the efficient growth of the 
economy. 
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Pension Plans in Canadian Industry 


Survey finds 72 per cent of non-office and 88 per cent of 
office employees surveyed were in plants with a pension plan 


A substantial number of employees in 
Canadian industry work in establishments 
that have some kind of pension plan. 


The annual survey of working conditions 
conducted each May by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
a report on which has just been released 
(see box), found that of the 1,541,163 non- 
office employees in the May 1963 survey, 
72 per cent were in establishments reporting 
a pension plan; of the 681,658 office em- 
ployees, 88 per cent were in establishments 
with a pension plan. 


Eighteen per cent of the non-office em- 
ployees covered by the survey did not have 
to contribute to the pension plan in their 
establishments; 54 per cent were in estab- 
lishments with contributory plans. 


In Ontario, a higher proportion of em- 
ployees than in any other province were 
in plants where the employer pays the 
whole cost of the pension plan. Of the total 
non-office employees in Ontario covered by 
the survey, 27 per cent were in plants with 
a non-contributory plan; of office em- 
ployees, 15 per cent. 

A tabulation, by province, of the survey 
returns relating to pension plans, for office 
and non-office employees, appears on page 
189. 


Non-Office Employees 


By Province. An analysis by province 
shows that Saskatchewan had the highest 
proportion—82 per cent—of non-office em- 
ployees in plants where a plan was in 
effect; Manitoba came next with 77 per 
cent, and Ontario third with 76. New- 


foundland, with 60 per cent, had the small- 
est proportion. Quebec had 65 per cent. 

Regarding the contributory type of plan, 
in which the cost is shared by employer 
and employees, the proportion of the non- 
office employees in the survey who actually 
participated in such a plan was 36 per 
eent.* 


By provinces, Saskatchewan again led 
in the proportion of non-office employees 
actually participating in contributory pen- 
sion plans, with 61 per cent. Manitoba was 
second with 48 per cent, and New Bruns- 
wick came third with 46 per cent. Quebec 
had 36 per cent and Ontario 32 per cent. 


But Ontario led in the proportion of 
employees in reporting unitst with a non- 
contributory plan. Of the Ontario non- 
office employees covered by the survey, 27 
per cent were in such plants; 49 per cent 
were in establishments with a contributory 
plan. In Saskatchewan, the percentages were 
4 and 78; in Manitoba, 6 and 71; and in 
Quebec, 13 and 52, respectively. 

Taking the country as a whole, the most 
common period of service required to be- 
come eligible to participate in a contributory 
plan was one year; 14 per cent of total 





* Owing to service requirements, not all employees 
in an establishment where a pension plan is in 
force are eligible to benefit by the plan. 


+ The term “‘reporting unit’? refers to an operating 
unit having an independent existence in the sense 
that it contains within itself all of the elements 
needed for the activities carried on. Thus the re- 
porting unit is typically a factory, mine, store or 
similar unit; although in most cases it is a sep- 
arate firm, it should be noted that the term 
“reporting unit’’ is not necessarily synonymous with 
“‘firm’’ or “ecompany”’. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1963 has just been issued by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. The 220-page report 
contains information on such working conditions as the standard work week, 
vacations with pay, paid statutory holidays, pension plans, group life insurance, 
sickness and accident leave benefits, educational assistance and the proportion of 
employees covered by collective agreements. 

The report is divided into two parts, one for non-office and one for office 
employees. Both parts are presented on an area basis and an industrial basis. For 
Canada and each of the provinces the information refers to the total industrial 
composite. In addition, data are presented for some 40 individual industrial divisions 


on a Canada basis. 


The report presents information obtained in the Department’s annual survey of 
working conditions conducted at May 1, 1963. The survey covered some 20,000 
employers with a total of 2,222,821 employees, 1,541,163 non-office employees and 


681,658 office employees. 
The_ bilingual report 
No. L2-1563) at 35 cents a copy. 
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is available from 


the Queen’s Printer (Catalogue 
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non-office employees needed this length of 
service. The next most common period was 
three months or less (percentage of em- 
ployees, 12). Only 1 per cent of the em- 
ployees were in plants where the qualifying 
period was more than five years. 


By Industry. Particulars of survey cover- 
age are based on a wide range of non- 
agricultural industries, including 8,494 
establishments in manufacturing, with 
853,647 non-office employees. Forestry, con- 
struction, water transportation and govern- 
ment service (except municipal works de- 
partments) are not covered. 


In manufacturing, the percentage of the 
total number of non-office workers in the 
survey who were employed in plants where 
a pension plan was in effect was 69 per 
cent, made up of 23 per cent under a non- 
contributory and 46 per cent under a con- 
tributory plan. Of the total number of em- 
ployees in all establishments reporting a 
pension plan, 28 per cent actually partici- 
pated in a contributory plan. 


The most common length of service re- 
quired for participation in a contributory 
pension plan, as shown by the number of 
employees in the units reporting as a per- 
centage of the total number of employees 
in the survey, was one year (15 per cent), 
with two years the next most common (11 
per/cent.). 


The percentage of the total employees 
in establishments in the manufacturing in- 
dustry that reported a pension plan ranged 
from 20 per cent in Sash and Doors to 
100 per cent in Tires and Tubes. All the 
employees in the latter industry were under 
a non-contributory plan. 


Office Employees 


By Province. As was the case with non- 
office workers, Saskatchewan was the prov- 
ince with the highest percentage of office 
employees in establishments where a pen- 
sion plan was in force, viz., 93 per cent. 
Manitoba was second with 91 per cent, and 
Alberta third with 90 per cent. Ontario 
had 89 per cent and Quebec 86. Newfound- 
land, with 76 per cent, had the lowest pro- 
portion. 

Among establishments that had a pension 
plan, the country-wide proportion of 88 
per cent was made up of 13 per cent in 
establishments where the employers paid 


the whole cost of the plan and 75 per cent 
in those where the cost was shared by em- 
ployers and employees. 

In Saskatchewan, only 4 per cent of the 
employees were in establishments where the 
employer pays the whole cost, and 89 per 
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cent in plants where the employee contrib- 
utes. In Manitoba, the percentages were 5 
and 86, and in Alberta, 5 and 85. In 
Ontario, 15 per cent were in establishments 
Where the plan was non-contributory; 74 
per cent, where the plan was contributory. 
In Quebec, the percentages were 14 and 72. 


As a proportion of the total number of 
681,658 office employees, those who were 
participants where a _ contributory plan 
existed amounted to 65 per cent in Saskat- 
chewan, 58 per cent in Alberta, 57 per 
cent in Manitoba, 47 per cent in Quebec 
and Ontario, and 49 per cent in the whole 
country. The lowest percentage was 46 in 
Newfoundland. 


Apart from the generally higher pro- 
portion of office employees who were in 
establishments where a pension plan was in 
effect, the most- conspicuous difference 
between office and non-office employees 
was in the proportion employed in estab- 
lishments where a non-contributory plan 
was in effect: 13 per cent of office employees, 
and 18 per cent of non-office employees. 

In five provinces, the percentages for 
establishments where the plan was non- 
contributory were 5 per cent or less. The 
provinces in which the non-contributory per- 
centages were highest were Ontario (15 
per cent) and Quebec (14 per cent). 

In Canada as a whole, three months or 
less was the most common qualifying period 
under contributory plans (24 per cent of 
employees), and one year was the next 
most common (23 per cent). 


By Industry. The survey of office em- 
ployees in manufacturing, covering a total 
of 263,814 workers in 8,213 reporting units, 
showed an aggregate of 85 per cent of the 
employees in the survey were in reporting 
units covered by a pension plan. This per- 
centage was made up of 17 per cent in units 
with a non-contributory, and 68 per cent 
with a contributory plan. Employees 
actually participating in a contributory plan 
amounted to 46 per cent of the total. 

The most common length of service re- 
quired to qualify for participation in a 
contributory plan was one year (in plants 
with 27 per cent of the total employees), 
and the second most common period was 
two years (14 per cent). 

The percentages for the various industries 
were similar to those for the non-office em- 
ployees, except that all percentages were 
higher. The percentages of employees in 
units reporting a pension plan in the various 
industries ranged from 36 in Sash and 
Doors to 100 in Tires and Tubes. 
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46th Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Committees report progress in labour-management relations, 
new approaches to apprenticeship training. Support is urged 
for Labour College of Canada and for study of welfare plans 


Progress in labour-management relations 
and new approaches to apprenticeship train- 
ing were reported to delegates attending the 
46th annual meeting of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, held in Toronto on 
February 2-5. Reports by the Labour 
Relations Committee and the Apprentice- 
ship Training Committee were among those 
given by 13 standing committees of the 
Association. More than 900 delegates and 
guests attended. 


Among recommendations of the Labour 
Relations Committee were that ‘“sympa- 
thetic and if possible material support be 
given to the Labour College of Canada” 
and that Association affiliates carry out a 
careful study of welfare plans. The 
Apprenticeship Training Committee pro- 
posed the indenturing of apprentices to 
“Joint Committees” and recommended pre- 
employment training among its proposals. 

William Ladyman of Toronto, Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, speaking on “Multi-Trade Bar- 
gaining and Provincial Agreements,” told 
delegates that. from the union’s point of 
view, multi-trade-union bargaining has 
many disadvantages, but that the craft 
unions in Canada are favourably inclined 
to agree with multiple-employer bargaining. 
Such approach, however, could not be 
developed overnight, he added. 


T. C. Higginson, President, Engineering 
Institute of Canada, Saint John, N.B., speak- 
ing on the ties between the EIC and the 
CCA, emphasized the increasing importance 
of education. 


Dr. J. A. Corry, Principal, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., spoke on “The 
Nation and the Universities,’ and M. L. 
Baxter of M. L. ‘Baxter Ltd, Toronto, 
addressed the delegates on university educa- 
tion for the construction industry, and 
described the curriculum of an industrial 
engineering course at the Nova Scotia 
Technical College, especially the option 
dealing with construction methods and 
materials. 


Delegates approved changes in some 14 
Standing resolutions expressive of CCA 
policy and added two new ones. Among the 
total of 25 resolutions were recommenda- 
tions that: 
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—Provincial Governments should intro- 
duce and enforce compulsory tradesmen’s 
qualification legislation for the construction 
industry. 

—Labour legislation should be revised by 
the federal Government, and by provincial 
Governments that have not yet done so, 
“to provide for conditions governing the 
construction industry.” 


—Wherever practicable, materials and 
equipment marked “Canadian-made” should 
be specified for construction by all con- 
cerned. 


—Federal and provincial Governments 
should develop more effective incentive 
policies in order to encourage economic 
growth. 


In the address by their President, dele- 
gates heard the federal Government criti- 
cized for its sales tax on many construction 
materials and equipment previously 
exempted. This could jeopardize the record 
capital expenditures that had been forecast 
for this year, he told them. 


The Association elected Donald H. Jupp 
of Toronto as President for 1964, to suc- 


ceed T. A. Somerville. Mr. Jupp is 
President, Pilkington Brothers (Canada) 
Ltd. 


President’s Address 


In his address to the meeting, outgoing 
President T. A. Somerville said the con- 
struction industry had completed a record 
program in 1963—with a value in excess of 
$7,600,000,000 He criticized the federal 
Government for its sales tax on many con- 
struction materials and equipment, saying 
it may affect the record capital expendi- 
tures projected for this year. 

He was concerned about the future; some 
of the problems the industry and the 
country faced were: greater government 
control accompanied by increased spending 
and higher taxes, too much construction 
work being performed by government forces 
and forces of government agencies and com- 
missions, and smaller profits ahead and 
more and larger bankruptcies. He also saw 
“greater and often irresponsible demands 
from labour,” and lower standards of work- 
manship. 
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Mr. Somerville criticized the application 
of the federal sales tax to many construc- 
tion materials and equipment previously 
exempted. “This federal sales tax policy 
was completely unexpected and at variance 
with stated government policy objectives 
designed to increase the rate of economic 
development, and is working against the 
efforts of some ministries endeavouring to 
expand trade,” he asserted. He added that 
the record capital expenditure program for 
1964 may be jeopardized by this sales tax. 

He also criticized on several grounds the 
construction carried out by government 
departments or agencies in competition with 
private industry. They were exempt from 
many taxes, and could not deal with the 
problems of the changing conditions in 
the industry the way the construction 
industry could. 

Referring to profits, he said that between 
1951 and 1961, corporate sales increased 
98 per cent but profits after taxes increased 
only by 4.3 per cent. Many concerns operat- 
ing at too low a profit had disappeared, he 
pointed out. 

He said there was an increasing amount 
of irresponsible competition within the in- 
dustry; some operators declared one 
bankruptcy after another, he asserted, stat- 
ing that our laws “are disgracefully lack- 
ing in this regard.” 

Another worry of the industry was the 
lower standard of workmanship, _ the 
President said. Everybody demanded excel- 
lence from everyone else, but it was neces- 
sary for all in the industry to live up to 
their responsibilities, he stressed. 


Committee Reports 


Labour Relations Committee—The La- 
bour Relations Committee, among other 
recommendations in its report to the meet- 
ing, proposed that “sympathetic and if pos- 
sible material support be given to the 
Labour College of Canada”; that under- 
taking closer contact with labour groups 
would result in a better understanding of 
problems, which in turn would create a 
mutual respect and provide more stable 
relations; and that affiliates carry out a 
careful study of welfare plans. 

As to welfare and education assistance 
plans, the committee held up the Montreal 
district as a good example to follow. The 
1964 budget for the Montreal construction 
industry included $600,000 in apprentice- 
ship grants and $5,000 in scholarships for 
university courses. 

The committee also pointed out its 
success in paving the way in Canada for 
joint (labour-management) presentations 
to governments. Three such briefs had been 
presented. 
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Support of research in construction la- 
bour relations had started to produce results, 
the committee reported. Part I of the first 
of three studies was published last Novem- 
ber under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. It is entitled: “Manpower 
Utilization in the Canadian Construction 
Industry,” and represents essential pre- 
requisites for Part II, which deals with 
economic hours of work and work weeks, 
and which the committee expected would 
be published soon by the University of 
British Columbia. 

In addition, the CCA has co-operated 
closely with the author of a McGill Uni- 
versity Ph.D. study on the “Effects of the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act in the 
Province’s Construction Industry from 1935 
to 1960.” It is to be published this year, in 
English by McGill and in French by Laval 
University. 

The committee reported also that Peter 
Stevens, the Association’s Director of La- 
bour Relations, had spent several weeks in 
Western Europe last summer to research 
construction labour relations in West 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom. 

In addition, it reported that one-day 
locally conducted seminars at the invita- 
tion of affiliates took place at 22 centres 
and were attended by more than 500 con- 
struction executives. The offer is being 
repeated this year. 


Apprenticeship Training Committee— 
Reporting on its activity for 1963, the 
Apprenticeship Training Committee offered 
the conclusions that: 


1. The indenturing of apprentices to “Joint 
Committees” could help to create more employ- 
ment opportunities for apprentices. 

2. Compulsory  tradesmen’s qualification 
legislation is a highly desirable prerequisite for 
the required increased employment of in- 
dentured apprentices. 

3. Financial incentives would likely en- 
courage construction employers to employ 
greater numbers of indentured apprentices. 

4. Pre-employment training of apprentices 
is highly desirable. 

5. More publicity, guidance and counselling 
on the advantages of apprenticeship training 
in the construction industry are essential. 

6. Care should be taken to attend to the 
need to up-grade the existing construction 
labour force before adding additional helpers 
to it through training programs for the 
unemployed. 


Reviewing its work and developments 
during the past year, the committee pointed 
out that the Association had decided to 


accelerate its activities to promote apprentice- 


ship training after having concluded that 
employment opportunity, increased produc- 
tion, and improved workmanship were 
becoming more and more dependent on the 
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education and trade training of the Canadian 
labour force. As a result, a nationally 
representative committee was appointed. It 
held three meetings during the year and 
issued four “Training Topics” bulletins, 
including two on recent apprenticeship and 
trade training developments in Western 
Europe. 

Particular attention was paid to the 
development of supervisory training. 


Assisted’ by the federal Department of 
Labour’s Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, a small CCA advisory com- 
mittee had started to define and analyse 
the job of “construction superintendent.” 
When completed this summer, this analysis 
will be made available to local advisory 
committees of affiliates for developing, in 
conjunction with their provincial or local 
education authorities, a syllabus suited to 
their needs. 


Multi-Trade Bargaining and Provincial Agreements 
Address by William Ladyman, I.B.E.W., to CCA Annual Meeting 


From the union’s point of view, “there 
seems to be little disadvantage to multi- 
employer bargaining” but multi-trade-union 
bargaining has numerous disadvantages, 
especially in the more highly skilled crafts, 
William Ladyman of Toronto, Vice- 
President, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, told the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Construction Association 
in an address on “Multi-Trade Bargaining 
and Provincial Agreements.” 

“There is a very real fear that the wage 
differentials between the trades will be 
reduced to the benefit of the less-skilled 
and less-highly paid craftsmen,” he added. 

Multiple bargaining is an involved con- 
cept, Mr. Ladyman said. His union has 
agreements that cover as many as four states 
in the United States. These agreements are 
between a number of employers, represented 
by an employers’ association, and more than 
one local union. He stressed that the em- 
ployers are specialized contractors, for the 
most part employing only electricians, and 
that the unions are all locals of the same 
international union representing only one 
craft. He continued: 

These two points are extremely important, 
since the concept of multi-employer and multi- 
trade bargaining expressed in the Goldenberg 
Commission’s Report [L.G. £962))-pr 0778] 
deals with a much broader form of agreement. 
The multi-employer form of bargaining in 
Canada takes on a different form from that in 
the United States because of the wider use of 
general contractors. By this we mean con- 
tractors who bargain with a number of trade 
unions rather than one trade. 


Eventually, multi-trade bargaining could 
create an industrial type of union in each 
bargaining situation, with the submersion 
of the crafts as has been found in the 
United States upon the emergence of 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers in 
the construction field, he said. “I would be 
less than honest with you, gentlemen, if 
I were to suggest the trade unions in Canada 
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are about to accept this concept at this time 
or in the foreseeable future,” he declared. 

And on multiple-employer bargaining 
the speaker explained his views thus: 

. . . I will say this, the craft unions in 
Canada are very favourably inclined to agree 
with the idea of multiple bargaining. The 
entire question is being considered very care- 
fully by the different organizations and I 
have no doubt that in the years to come, some 
workable arrangement will be devised. If it is 
good for the industry it will be done, but it is 
not going to be accomplished overnight, and 
it must be done on the basis of Canadian 
conditions. 

There are actually many forms of mul- 
tiple bargaining in Canada today, he 
asserted. The railway industry provides one 
example of what his union does not want 
in the construction trades—to have all 
mechanical tradesmen grouped in one 
classification, known as Mechanic, with the 
Same Wage rate and same conditions. He 
pointed out this had caused much resent- 
ment, as the identity of a craft was lost, and 
it had two other bad effects: difficulty in 
getting competent tradesmen and in hold- 
ing apprentices in railway service once they 
finish their training. 

As a completely different example of 
multiple bargaining in Canada the speaker 
listed the Allied Construction Council serv- 
ing the construction workers employed by 
the Ontario-Hydro-Electric Commission. 
Here most of the railways’ disadvantages 
from labour’s standpoint are absent. The 
Pine Point Project in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories is also a good example: 

The speaker asserted that it was a fallacy 
to approach multiple bargaining on the 
basis of equalization of working conditions, 
reducing higher rates to improve the lower 
ones, and so on, as this “very effectively 
will destroy the concept of multiple bar- 
gaining before it begins,” Craftsmen are 
proud of their trade and their history, and 
do not want to sacrifice the gains they have 
made for this form of bargaining, he said. 
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. As to bargaining on a_ province-wide 
basis, an important consideration is the 
independent character of local unions. The 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has 18 local union areas in Ontario, 
he emphasized, and if a _province-wide 
negotiating team were to be formed, all of 
them would want some representation on 
it. “Multiply this by all building trades 


unions and I. am sure you will agree 
negotiations could be very difficult.” 

Mr. Ladyman.believed that most officers 
of building trades. unions saw merit in 
provincial agreements, but union constitu- 
tions differ and memberships must be con- 
vinced of their value. In addition, he pointed 
out that the contractors themselves would 
have to be convinced, and that all these 
things would take time. 


OFL Education Conference 


Speakers advise union movement to be flexible and receptive 
to change, to subordinate own interests to welfare of society 


Tradition, past practice and history may 
act as a dead weight on the labour move- 
ment unless the trade unions recognize the 
need for flexibility in a period of rapid 
change, Gower Markel, Education Director 
of the United Steelworkers, told an educa- 
tion conference in Niagara Falls last month 
sponsored by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. 


The labour movement, like other institu- 
tions, he said, must be flexible and receptive 
to change under the pressure of new 
developments. The problem was how to 
bridge the gap between the past and the 
present and future. 


William Smith, President of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, another speaker, said 
unions should start today on the path to 
subordinating their own interests to the 
welfare of society as a whole. He remarked 
that this was what they would have to do if 
they ever succeeded in building a political 
party that attained power on the strength 
of its promise to establish an equitable 
society. 

Mr. Smith thought that unions should not 
reduce political pressure for desirable social 
legislation in favour of economic pressure 
at the bargaining table for welfare measures 
that would benefit union members only. 


A similar view was expressed by Dr. 
John Rich, a Toronto psychiatrist and 
lecturer, when he said that the important 
question for unions to ask themselves was 
not what unions could best achieve for their 
members, but what was the best sort of 
society they could help to establish, ‘and 
then throw their full weight behind the 
necessary political and legislative changes.” 

Dr. Rich argued that trade unionists 
should be prepared to challenge the in- 
dividualistic attitude in society. Corporations 
were not restricted in any move they made 
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toward specialization, but they accepted no 
obligation to retrain or replace workers 
who were thus made redundant, he said. 

Although society demanded a high degree 
of skill, free education was provided for 
only a very limited range of persons. “Hav- 
ing made it impossible for the man who 
suffers from a low intelligence, or from 
skills which are no longer required, to gain 
an adequate income, we resentfully give him 
a minimum amount of welfare possible and 
blame him for being lazy,’ Dr. Rich 
asserted. 


Automation 


With reference to automation, Giles 
Endicott, Research Director of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, said: “Automation 
requires that we change the basic concept 
of no-work-no-pay. Seditious as it may 
seem, and however counter to Calvinistic 
ethics, we must accept the principle of 
income unrelated to work.” Although 
shorter work weeks without loss of take- 
home pay have become an accepted form 
of income without work, he said, he pro- 
posed pay for “non-work” at the plant or 
community centre. 

Company directors should be elected by 
employees as well as by shareholders, said 
Dr. Donald J. Clough, Secretary of the 
Ontario Foundation of Automation and 
Employment. He suggested that such joint 
elections would change the master-servant 
relationship and bridge the ever-present 
gap between management and labour. Say- 
ing that what he was advocating was “a 
rather drastic adjustment of the capitalist 
philosophy,” he argued that corporate enter- 
prise was one of the few undemocratic 
institutions remaining in the western world. 

He suggested that in their bargaining, 
public relations and political activities, 
unions could aim at the achievement of true 
industrial democracy. 
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Industrial Safety 


R. G. D. Anderson, General Manager of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, Toronto, said that instead of encour- 
aging union members to listen to the advice 
of employer-sponsored safety associations, 
unions had been “screaming from the side- 
lines” about not being represented on the 
Association’s boards. He said that, except 
for executive committee and board meet- 
ings, IAPA meetings were open to the 
public. “Why haven’t you taken advantage 
of these meetings?” he said. 

Jack Cauley, Vice-Chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
said that some employers kept injured 
workers at full pay and then found an 
excuse to lay them off. This meant that 
the company’s record of compensatable 
accidents was better than it otherwise would 
have been, and that its rate of assessment 
for workmen’s compensation did not go up. 

Organized labour had a commendable 
social record in fighting for national or 
provincial medical care plans, improved 
housing for low income groups, and for 
a contributory national plan, but it had 
done little to open the doors of the labour 
force for the handicapped, said David 
Archer, President of the OFL. The unions 
ought to consider revising seniority pro- 
cedures to conform to conditions imposed 
by automation and relocation of plants, he 
contended. 


“Disemployment Fund” 
“Automation is inevitable . . . Yet such 
progress means fewer jobs,” said M. J. 
Fenwick, an OFL_ vice-president and 


Assistant to the Director of District 6 of 
the United Steelworkers. “Automation 
threatens our traditional work-for-pay 
relationship. A new means of distributing 
purchasing power must be found.” 

The speaker suggested that employers 
who introduced automation should be made 
to pay an automation disemployment tax, 
which would be used to form a fund that 
could be drawn on to help pay full wages 
to employees laid off work. ‘Permanent 
or temporary loss of jobs due to automa- 
tion should be treated as a major industrial 
and occupational injury, and should be com- 
pensated accordingly by full wages for the 
full period of disemployment,” he said. 

Mr. Fenwick disagreed with the “mis- 
placed impartiality” with which “we provide 
equal welfare benefits for the poor and 
the rich, despite the wide economic im- 
balance between the two groups.” He 
argued that social security payments should 
be confined to Canadians earning up to 
$6,000 a year, and those earning more 
should “pay their own way.” 

Among other proposals by Mr. Fenwick 
were: 

—A plan to “build the nation” through 
an economic development plan. 

—A manpower development agency that 
“would be charged with job placement 
authority, training and retraining manpower, 
research need for new jobs and developing 
new skills.” 

“The general public too must be re- 
educated to accept the proposition that 
vocational and technical education is: not 
demeaning and does not represent a down- 
grading in social status,” he said. 


Second Nova Scotia Labour-Management Study Conference 


Two recommendations regarding amend- 
ments to the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act 
made at the second Joint Labour-Manage- 
ment Study Conference at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity in November (L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 
1069) dealt with unfair labour practices and 
with voluntary conciliation boards. 

The recommendation concerning unfair 
labour practices proposed that jurisdiction 
in such cases should be transferred from 
the courts to the Labour Relations Board. 
The Board would inquire into an alleged 
violation, and if unable to settle it, would 
issue an order; such an order would be 
filed with the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
and would become enforceable as an order 
of the court. 

The recommendation regarding volun- 
tary conciliation boards proposed that con- 
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ciliation boards should be appointed only 
if requested by both parties to a dispute. If 
both parties applied for a board, the 
Minister would be obliged to appoint one, 
but otherwise no board would be appointed. 
The Minister would cease to have the 
discretionary power he now has in the 
appointment of boards. 

The recommendation that would increase 
from seven to twenty-one days the period 
that must elapse before a strike or lockout 
may be called would apply only in cases 
where a conciliation board was not ap- 
pointed. When a board was appointed, the 
period would remain seven days after 
receipt of a conciliation board report. The 
December LaBouR GAZETTE, in describing 
this proposed amendment, did not make 
this distinction clear. 
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Trustees Plan to Establish Advisory Council of Seamen 


The Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation .Unions has issued two 
directives, one calling on the five unions 
under trusteeship to nominate members 
from which an advisory council of seamen 
will be established, the second telling the 
unions they are to keep the trustees in- 
formed on all developments leading to con- 
tract signing. 

Until now, the five unions have bargained 
on their own. Under the new system, the 
unions will continue to formulate their 
demands but will require trustee authority 
before signing any contract. 

Representation has been requested from 
the various unions on the basis of union 
strength. The trustees will then select from 
this delegation the members who will form 
the seamen’s advisory council. 

The seamen’s council is designed, among 
other things, to create a more uniform 
approach to the problems of the industry 
and to the relationship between seamen— 
Great Lakes and coastal—on the one hand 
and management on the other. 


In January, at the request of the Board 
of Trustees, a comparable body representing 
management met with the trustees. It was 
the largest and most representative delega- 
tion by ship management in Canada since 
the early 1930's. 

The major contracts currently in force 
between management and the Seafarers’ 
International Union and the Canadian Mari- 
time Union, representing unlicensed deck 
and engineroom crews, terminate at the end 
of May. 

The SIU, largest of the five unions under 
trustee management and control, has in- 
formed the trustees that 42 contracts could 
be opened this spring but that no decision 
to do so has yet been reached. 


The directive concerning the seamen’s 
council quotes the trustees’ belief that the 
time has come when such a council to 
represent the unions in the industry could 
be most helpful to the trustees and to the 
unions’ membership. 

“You are requested to nominate mem- 
bers and submit their names to us without 
delay,” the directive said. “Though frequent 
meetings of the council may not be neces- 
sary, such meetings are likely to be better 
attended if nominations are generally con- 
fined to the Great Lakes and Upper st: 
Lawrence-Quebec City area.” 

The second directive suggests that, where 
appropriate, “each union will give notice 
of ‘agreement opening’, prepare its program 
of negotiations and objectives and fulfil its 
collective bargaining procedures in the 
normal fashion. 

“Copies of all notices and other docu- 
ments prepared for these purposes are to be 
forwarded to the trustees on the date of 
preparation or issue. But no agreement is 
to be finally concluded and signed before 
it has been approved by the trustees.” 
Furthermore: 

“In order to provide sound advice, the 
trustees will need to be represented’ in 
many negotiations and should, therefore, be 
kept informed as to the place of meeting 
and progress with the management bodies 
directly concerned.” 

Trustee Judge René Lippé explained the 
steps are part of the over-all role of the 
trustees to restore democratic order in the 
nation’s shipping industry. The manner of 
the action also is designed to follow the 
principle established by the trustees at the 
outset of their assignment: to interfere as 
little as is necessary in the day-to-day func- 
tions of the unions, he said. 


I TLE ENE IST 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Handicapped Businessmen Successful 


Two Nova Scotia paraplegics succeed with bookbinding shop 
staffed by other handicapped, have now opened another branch 


Ten years ago, two Montreal men, 
paraplegics as a result of war injuries, 
decided to settle in Port Joli, N.S., about 
14 miles from Liverpool. This decision was 
to have far-reaching effects for the handi- 
capped of the province and resulted in con- 


siderable savings for the Nova Scotia 
Government. 
The two men, Charles Kelsey and 


George Whalley, about a year ago opened 
a bookbinding shop in an inconspicuous 
building next to a lumber yard in Liver- 
pool. They started with three employees, all 
handicapped persons. The business expanded 
rapidly, until 12 persons were on the pay- 
roll in the Liverpool shop. A branch was 
opened in New Glasgow, where another 12 
handicapped persons are employed. 

Messrs. Kelsey and Whalley hope to ex- 
pand to New Brunswick soon and have 
made inquiries in other areas with a view 
to further development. 

Before opening the shop, the partners had 
obtained a concession from the provincial 
Department of Education to repair school 
text books, which, up to that time, had 
been thrown out. The Department estimates 
that rebinding prolongs the life of each text 
book at least two years. 

With normal use, a hard-cover book will 
last for three or four years, and the cost 
of rebinding is considerably less than the 
cost of replacement. Both Department 
officials and school inspectors are extremely 
pleased with the work being done by K and 
W Enterprises, as the firm is called. 

Although repair and binding of school 
texts constitute the bulk of work done by 
the shop, its services are being used by an 
increasing number of private concerns. 

“This is no welfare organization,” says 
Mr. Whalley. “We treat our employees like 
anyone else and we expect the same kind of 
treatment. There are no concessions, and if 
an employee doesn’t measure up, he is 
fired.” 

Each person is placed on a two-week 
probation period at the beginning of em- 
ployment, and if, at the end of that time, 
both employee and employer are satisfied, 
the person stays. This two-week trial period 
is essential, because many of the new em- 
ployees have never worked before, and a 
period of assessment and adjustment is 
necessary. Included on the payroll are a 
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number of paraplegics, arthritics, retarded 
persons, polio cases, amputees, arrested 
tuberculosis cases, and others. They range 
in age from 19 to 57 years. 

The staff works a full eight-hour day. 
The starting wage is 75 cents an hour, with 
a raise of 10 cents an hour at the end of 
three months, and a bonus arrangement 
based on total shop production. 

In a sense, the shops of K and W Enter- 
prises are training centres, as it is the aim of 
the managers to train workers qualified to 
compete for employment as book binders 
in any firm of this type. It was one of the 
first workers trained at the Liverpool shop 
who was placed as foreman when the branch 
was opened in New Glasgow. 


A Successful Manitoba Placement 

Rosaire Dufault, stricken with polio in 
his early teens and now confined to a wheel- 
chair, is the first handicapped employee that 
Allied Farm Equipment, Ltd., has taken on 
its staff. Through efforts of a placement 
officer of the Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults of Manitoba, the accredited 
provincial government rehabilitation agency, 
Mr. Dufault secured a job with the firm 
as a Telex operator and stock record clerk 
in January 1963. 

During his year of service, he has had two 
raises, and the management is so pleased 
with his work that four more handicapped 
persons have been added to the staff. 

Other handicapped workers serving ef- 
ficiently with the firm include a clerk-typist. 
A young man has been hired as inventory 
clerk by the associate firm of Alco Equip- 
ment, Ltd. The company as a whole is now 
considering the practicability of employing 
handicapped men and women. 

Mr. Dufault had been placed in the 
workshop of the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults of Manitoba and there 
received training in various phases of office 
routine and was given the opportunity to 
perfect his typing skill. 

“He is very efficient,” says the manager. 
“We had an unusually busy summer in 1963 
and he worked early and late. He is cheerful 
and obliging and is well liked by his fel- 
low workers.” 

Last spring, Mr. Dufault bought a car, 
specially fitted for him to operate, and is 
now able to drive himself to and from 
work. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
‘lt From 

Principal Items Date Amount |——————_"- 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 











Total civilian labour force (A)..c.scceccresssccnnceces (000)| February 6,690 — 0.1 + 3.0 
FALTAGOY CU cose ved us we a CON Mee ee Res eae ws wee (000)| February 6,223 | — O01 + 4.6 
Aericultureseeceso.c es cere ets tee eee esse ws (000)| February 570 | — 0.5 + 7.1 
INGH-ADTICUIEUTO Ss: Vash at dio ae FEU elo ee ws (000)| February 55653 | = 0.1 + 4.3 
Paitl WOrkers Mem se uset aes See. SA... (000)| February 5,130 | — 0.2 + 3.8 
AL OT. oh LLOULSIOR TIOLC wire sien veces « Fle stave oss (000)| February 5,279} + 0.1 + 3.4 
TAT WOE AGES LOGI GO MOUPA Ys wee scents aeies s+ (000)| February 763 | — 3.3 +11.7 
Employed but not at work............+...+: (000); February 181 | + 7.7 + 9.7 
MINEMPIG VE ose es keeps slew erase ecw eee e ees (000)| February 467 | + 0.2 —14.3 
PEL NTE IG RER Oc citi ls «ite Mera aie sc case were oes (000)| February 73 + 1.4 —16.1 
CI UG DEE E. 34. ETE on gee LEAs ele. « (000)} February 176 + 1.7 —12.0 
Catan Peer rae ee ae a SIN es sel sree. ss (000)| February tp 3, — 4,2 —14.8 
rel DICURat aca ee se ee, chee, carne, Sense» Baas pao (000)} February 56 + 3.7 —21.1 
VEE ee BEd ee eee ee ere ene (000); February 47 0.0 — 9.6 
Without work and seeking work................- (000); February 438 | + 2.3 —14.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............--. (000)| February 29 —23.7 —12.1 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........++seeeeeeeeeees December 125.4 | — 2.5 + 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... December 116.0} — 2.2 + 4.6 
Tmmigration.......... ccc ences cence nee ee rence eesensees Yr. 1963 93,151 — +24.9 
Destined to the labour force.............-sseeeeeecees Yr. 1963 45,866 _ +24.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts......ccncceeccdcewcccsesccccvenes February 46 | +253.8 +24.3 
No, of workers involved ...6..66. 020 ccc cede ener eecees February 7,957 | +353.1 +13.6 
Duration WAC AVGs nc 7s «a hs sages seh ce ee es February 82,140 | +278.0 + 9.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. COMP.) <s5.ce December $81.77 | — 3.4 + 4.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........-++++sseee0e> December $ 2.01 + 1.5 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......-.-+++++- December 38.1 — 8.2 + 2.1 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).......-.-.s0:eeeeeeeeee December $76.77 | — 6.3 + 6.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..........--+++--++-: February 134.5 — 0.2 + 1.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1019 100) eee se ee sles ks bs tg mine tne ee oe December seven! — 6.2 + 4.4 
Tital tADOUL INCOME. faecassccasesheares cows $000,000.) December 1,842 | + 2.2 + 8.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)........... eee eee cere eee eeees January 202.2} + 1.0 +10.4 
Manufacturiig (sa ile.k ) Cine sa cee ee se deicle tee ene January 174.1 — 0.2 + 9.6 
ear ee Se. ee oe pono on January 181.4 + 1.6 +11.0 
Lean A eee ee ee A ee eee oe January 167.8 — 1.9 + 8.3 
New Residential Construction (b) 
SENG 5) eee ee Oe nes eis Geog February 6,015 —27.6 +56.0 
OI DIO IOUS rah f reacnsaierysisre og virgo aisle Oi sealenie te vee es February 8,029 +28 .7 +24.9 
Under construction......6-..cc.ccccscncseccccenaceess February 78,915 | — 2.7 +41.4 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, February 


An estimated 6,223,000 persons were 
employed and 467,000 were unemployed in 
February, virtually the same as in January. 
During this period in previous years, em- 
ployment has usually declined somewhat 
and unemployment has tended to rise. 

Employment was up 272,000, or 4.6 per 
cent, from a year earlier, and unemploy- 
ment was down 78,000. The labour force 
at 6,690,000 was 194,000, or 3.0 per cent, 
higher than in February 1963. 

Unemployment in February represented 
7.0 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 8.4 per cent in February 1963 and 9.1 
per cent in February 1962. In January the 
unemployment rate was 7.0 per cent. 

Seasonally adjusted, the February 
unemployment rate was 4.7 per cent, down 
from 4.9 per cent in January and 5.7 in 
February 1963. 


Employment 


Between mid-January and mid-February, 
employment was well maintained in con- 
struction, forestry, transportation and agri- 
culture. All these industries usually experi- 
ence declines during this period. 

The construction industry in particular 
registered a smaller-than-seasonal decrease, 
aided in part by unusually mild weather in 
most parts of the country. Stimulated by 
the government incentive program for win- 
ter house building, activity in residential 
construction remained at a very high level. 


Compared with a year earlier, non-farm 
employment was up 234,000. The largest 
increases occurred in service, manufacturing 
and trade. Agricultural employment was 
38,000 higher than in February 1963; most 
of the increase was in the Prairie Provinces. 

The number of women employed in- 
creased by 138,000, or 8.2 per cent, over the 
year; almost three quarters of the increase 
was among married women. The number 
of employed men was higher by 134,000, 
or 3.1 per cent, from the total a year earlier; 
married men accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of the increase. 

Employment was considerably higher 
than a year ago in all regions, except in 
the Atlantic region, where it showed little 
change. Particularly large gains, amounting 
to 6.4 per cent and 6.1 per cent respectively, 
took place in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment was virtually unchanged 
between January and February; in most 
previous years it has increased during this 
period. The February estimate of 467,000 
was 78,000 lower than a year earlier, almost 
all of the decrease being among men. 

Of the 467,000 unemployed, some 
328,000, or more than two-thirds of the 
total, had been unemployed for three months 
or less. An estimated 89,000 had been 
seeking work for four to six months, and 
50,000 for seven months or more. 

Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year ago in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


See 


Labour Surplus 





Labour Market Areas 1 





Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 


2 3 4 
February| February| February February] February| February February| February 
1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 
Motropolitan.72; 2s, Leese, 6 8 AU! 152%,, .ctaeee td. oes weal. oeehees nee 
Major Industrial............... 13 15 11 i- iNs sree aagsarsial cae Coceteen | Cee 
Major Agricultural............. 5 7 ee ee ee ee ee 
DLINOT hace Bank eos eee 28 39 16 3 Da gl ae wince tee le eee 
nt 1 Feet fas Aa ena Be 52 69 38 5 2 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 
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SUBSTANTIAL LABOUR 
SURPLUS 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
40 per cent or more in 
agricultural) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


—--The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 


MODERATE LABOUR 


SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton Hamilton 
Quebec-Levis Montreal 
St. John’s Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver-New Toronto 
Westminster-Mission City Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook —->NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Cornwall Brantford 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Fort William-Port Arthur London 
Joliette Oshawa 
Lac St. Jean Peterborough 
Moncton Saint John 
New Glasgow Sarnia 
ROUYN-VAL D'OR <— Sudbury 
Shawinigan Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Sherbrooke Victoria 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Prince Albert Brandon 
Riviere du Loup Chatham 
Thetford-Lac Megantic- Lethbridge 
Ville St. Georges Moose Jaw 
Yorkton North Battleford 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton 
Beauharnois Brampton 
Bracebridge Central Vancouver 
Bridgewater Island 
Campbellton Cranbrook 
Chilliwack Dawson Creek 
Dauphin Drumheller 
Drummondville Fredericton 
Edmundston Goderich 
Gaspe Kamloops 
Grand Falls Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Kentville Listowel 
LINDSAY Se Medicine Hat 
Montmagny North Bay 
Newcastle Owen Sound 
Okanagan Valley Pembroke 
PORTAGE LA <—|—->PRINCE GEORGE- 
PRAIRIE QUESNEL 
Quebec North Shore Prince Rupert 
Rimouski Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Simcoe 
St. Stephen Swift Current 
Sorel St. Hyacinthe 
Summerside St. Jean 
Truro ST. THOMAS t 
Valleyfield Trail-Nelson 
Victoriaville Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. Weyburn 
Yarmouth 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491, June 1963 issue. 
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Women’s Bureau 


\ 


Socio-Medical Problems of Working Women 


As more and more women combine work outside home with family 
life, their social and medical problems demand special study 


In most countries of the world, with the 
growth of industrialization, more and more 
women at various periods of their lives are 
being employed outside the home. Moreover, 
an increasing proportion of these women, 
especially those who are married, do a 
double job, combining the responsibilities 
of both family and work. 

Although questions associated with the 
use of woman-power are primarily mat- 
ters of labour policy, in the field of occupa- 
tional medicine it is recognized that there 
are health and socio-medical problems in- 
volved in women’s employment that require 
special study. 

Many of these problems are associated 
with the strains and stresses arising from 
the combination of the two roles—home 
and work. Others relate to the nature of 
the job, the age of the worker and the con- 
ditions of employment. The purpose of 
studies in such problems is the practical 
one of recommending appropriate measures 
to prevent health hazards among women 
workers and to preserve their health. 

So it was that Dr. Sven Forssman, a 
world-renowned Swedish expert in occupa- 
tional medicine*, was invited to present 
current thinking on the subject at the 14th 
International Congress on Occupational 
Health, held in Madrid in September 1963. 

Miss Mildred Walker, Nursing Consultant 
on Occupational Health in the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, who 
attended the Congress, has made Dr. 
Forssman’s paper available to the Women’s 
Bureau. 

Physiological aspects—One of Dr. Forss- 
man’s basic assumptions was that there is 
a definite difference between men and wo- 
men in respect to maximum working ca- 
pacity. The maximum physical capacity of 
adult women was on the average 25 to 30 
per cent lower than that of men, he said. 
Up to the age of 12 or 13 years, the maxi- 
mum oxygen consumption of boys and 
girls was on the average the same, but in 
adolescence a difference gradually developed. 

There might be a similar difference 
between the sexes in the strength of various 
groups of muscles, partly related to the 
smaller muscular mass of women. Also, 
the speaker pointed out, the total amount 





*Dr. Forssman is President of the Permanent 
Commission and International Association on Occu- 
pational Health. 
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of haemoglobin for women was 30 per cent 
less than for men, and haemoglobin in rela- 
tion to body weight was about 20 per cent 
less for women. 

This difference in working capacity had 
influenced legislation in many countries 
where limitations had been placed on per- 
missible loads for women to lift.* In other 
countries, however, women performed 
heavy manual labour. Such _ variations 
underlined the fact that there was a wide 
range of distribution of physical capacity 
among individuals of both sexes. For 
example, one might find very strong women 
and very weak men. Also, from one age 
group to another, similar variations might 
occur among either men or women. 

In respect to mental capacity, on the 
other hand, Dr. Forssman stressed that 
intelligence tests had revealed no differences 
between men and women. The range 
appeared to be about the same in both 
sexes. 

Moreover the assumption that women 
were better qualified than men for certain 
occupations, such as nursing, or mono- 
tonous work at the assembly line in the 
factory, was without foundation. Factors of 
environment influenced people’s attitudes 
toward the role expected of them at work 
and in society as a whole. 


Special medical problems—For women, 
painful menstruation (dysmenorrhoea) 
might cause temporary reduction of working 
capacity and temporary absence from work, 
but its effect tended to be exaggerated. In a 
recent Swedish study, only six per cent of 
all the women examined suffered from 
dysmenorrhoea to the extent that their work- 
ing capacity was affected. The incidence of 
painful menstruation was found to be 
higher among those who were from 14 to 29 
years of age and was considerably reduced 
after a first pregnancy. 

The working woman who is pregnant 
requires special medical attention. A preg- 
nant woman, Dr. Forssman stated, should 
not be employed from four to six weeks 
before the birth of her child nor for at 
least the same period after delivery. Also, 
She should not engage in work that required 
continuous standing. 





t Weights that may be lifted by women workers 
are limited by law in two Canadian provinces, 
British Columbia and Manitoba. 
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He further cited a report from the 
United States that recommended the 
pregnant employee should have a rest 
period of at least 15 minutes during the 
first and second halves of her work shift, 
a mid-shift break long enough to allow for 
some rest and an unhurried meal, and a work 
week not exceeding five days or 40 hours. 
_ It is essential, too, that pregnant women 
not be exposed to toxic substances that 
might damage the liver or kidneys, or cause 
anaemia. Dr. Forssman also stressed the 
necessity of drastically restricting the ex- 
posure of pregnant women to ionizing 
radiation. 

At the same time, however, apart from 
pregnancy, medical research did not sup- 
port the assumption that women were more 
sensitive to toxic substances than men. Con- 
sequently the same preventive measures 
against occupational hazards of this type 
should be applicable to men and women 
alike. 

Since the manifestations of the meno- 
pause were more emotional and functional 
than physical, the reduction of working 
capacity at this time in a woman’s life might 
be almost wholly prevented by health 
counselling, with medical treatment when 
necessary. 

Legislation in many countries forbade the 
employment of women on night shifts or 
underground in mines. There was no 
scientific evidence, however, that women 
should be less resistant than men to shift 
work. Moreover, provided the working 
environment conformed to hygienic stand- 
ards of ventilation and lighting, employ- 
ment underground should not involve 
unique health hazards for women. 

In the case of night work, it was im- 
portant to distinguish between medical and 
social reasons for restrictive legislation. 


Absenteeism—That women had a higher 
absentee rate than men as a result of ill- 
ness had been confirmed by many scientific 
enquiries. Notable among these was a 
recently published study of men and women 
doing similar work in a telephone company 
in the United States. 

Among these employees, whose work 
records had been studied over a _ period 
of 20 years, both the average number of 
days of absence and the average number of 
absences per individual had been found to 
be higher for women than for men. This 
study had also shown that women were 
more susceptible to mental and nervous 
disorders, high blood pressure, varicose 
veins, arthritis and rheumatism. On the 
other hand, tuberculosis, asthma, heart con- 
ditions and peptic ulcers had occurred more 
frequently among the men. 
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Dr. Forssman stated that absence not 
certified by doctors and not caused by sick- 
ness usually formed a considerable part of 
the total absence from work among both 
men and women. Two recent Swedish 
studies had shown absence for social rea- 
sons to be considerable, especially among 
married women who had children or other 
obligations at home. 


In a study carried out in Jugoslavia, the 
highest average number of absences had 
been found to be among “women with the 
highest family responsibility.” In this con- 
nection, Dr. Forssman pointed out that the 
care of a child of six months takes about 
four hours work a day for a mother. 


He believed that the double burden of 
family obligations and job outside caused 
Stress and fatigue that may require medical 
attention and might account at least in part 
for the considerable incidence of nervous 
diseases among women. 


Further, he observed that, although the 
absence of women resulting from illness 
might increase with age, absence for other 
reasons tended to decrease with age, as 
family responsibilities are lessened. 


Preventive aspects—Protection against the 
health hazards of employment—the chief 
purpose of occupational medicine—placed 
high premium on preventive measures. 
Regular and pre-employment health exami- 
nations had been found useful in discover- 
ing the early stages of physical ailments and 
in identifying the effects of psychological 
stress. Occupational health services, there- 
for, were of special value both to women 
workers and their employers. 


With respect to the adjustment of women 
to work, Dr. Forssman strongly advocated 
that they should not be employed in very 
heavy manual labour, and during preg- 
nancy, women should avoid too much stand- 
ing, have several short rest periods during 
the working day, and should not be exposed 
to such occupational hazards as have al- 
ready been mentioned. Apart from these, 
however, the occupational health problems 
of women were not different from those of 
men. 


Finally, Dr. Forssman emphasized the 
need for broader perspective on the physical 
and mental health of women workers and 
the strengthening of their position in 
employment. Further, he was of the 
opinion that the usefulness of women at 
work would be greatly increased through 
more adequate opportunities for education 
and vocational training. 

Part-time work for married women had 
proved very useful, he said, and of special 
value in preventing stress and overloading. 
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Older Workers 


Early Returns on Results of Older Worker 
Employment and Training Incentive Program 


In view of experimental nature of program, initial response 
has been good, Minister says, announcing program’s results to 


end of January: 1,000 


Initial response to the federal Govern- 
ment’s Older Worker Employment and 
Training Incentive Program had _ been 
encouraging, in view of the experimental 
nature of the program and the new concepts 
involved, said Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour, when announcing results 
to the end of January. 

Under this program, which went into 
effect on November 1, 1963, the Depart- 
ment of Labour pays 50 per cent of monthly 
wages or $75.00 a month, whichever is 
less, to employers for each eligible older 
worker hired by them for a new job 
between November 1, 1963 and March 31, 
1964. Payments can be made for a total 
period up to 12 months. 

Eligible older workers must be aged 45 
or over and have been unemployed for at 
least six of the previous nine months. 
Local offices of the National Employment 
Service were empowered to receive applica- 
tions and to approve the eligibility of both 
job vacancies and workers. 

By the end of January 1964, approxi- 
mately 1,000 applications had been received 
from employers. About 700 of these met the 
requirements and had been approved. 
About two-thirds of these jobs had been 
filled by January 31 and placements of 
eligible workers were continuing. 

The Minister explained that it had 
become obvious that the number of applica- 
tions received in the first three months of 
the program had been restricted by the 
original limitations governing the qualifica- 
tions for employment of older workers. It 
had later been announced (L.G. Jan., p. 33) 
that the program had been extended to 
March 31, 1964, and the requirement that 
workers, to be eligible, must not be 
entitled to regular unemployment insurance 
benefits was eliminated. Furthermore, em- 
ployers now were required only to give 
the older workers orientation training. 


applications received, 700 approved 


It was anticipated that the extension of 
time would give employers more time to 
consider fully their manpower requirements 
and make necessary adjustments in their 
employment practices in order to take 
advantage of the program. At the same 
time the changes would render more older 
workers eligible to benefit under the pro- 
visions of the program. 


Mr. MacEachen pointed out in his an- 
nouncement that there had not yet been 
time for the full effect of these changes 
to be felt. From the increasing number of 
enquiries being received by both the 
National Employment Service and _ the 
Department of Labour it was considered 
that the changes and extension of the hiring 
period had at least partially accomplished 
their objective of encouraging more em- 
ployers to take advantage of the program. 

It had been expected that the program 
would be slow in gaining momentum be- 
cause of the new ideas involved and the 
fact that it was timed to encourage in- 
creased employment during the traditionally 
slacker winter season. 

Reports from local employment offices 
now indicated an increasing number of 
enquiries and applications were being re- 
ceived and further increases were expected 
during February and March. 

In addition to the benefits accruing to 
those older workers who obtained employ- 
ment under the program it was hoped that 
information emerging from its ultimate 
evaluation would be helpful in planning 
future action to assist older workers: 

The Older Worker Employment and 
Training Incentive Program had _ been 
introduced as a new and experimental 
approach to a continuing problem, with the 
intention of modifying it as more was 
learned of its effects. It was designed to 
assist long-term unemployed older workers 
to return to employment and to gain the 
up-to-date knowledge and_ experience 
required in today’s jobs in modern industry. 


Don't Judge a Man’s Worth 
By His Date of Birth 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Duration of Negotiations, 1963 


During 1963, collective bargaining in 
Canada lead to the conclusion of more than 
200 major agreements in industries outside 
the construction sector. These agreements 
were negotiated for approximately 300,000 
workers in bargaining units of 500 or more 
employees. 

About six out of every ten of the new 
agreements were signed within six months 
from the opening of negotiations, and three 
out of ten were reached in seven to twelve 
months. Negotiations for close to 10 per 
cent of the new contracts extended beyond 
one year. 

More than 60 per cent of the major 
settlements were arrived at without third- 
party assistance. The majority of the remain- 
ing settlements were reached at the con- 
ciliation officer or conciliation board stage, 


or through direct bargaining after comple- 
tion of conciliation proceedings. Some 6 
per cent of the major agreements were con- 
cluded after recourse to arbitration. 

Work stoppages preceded only about 4 
per cent of the major settlements negotiated 
during the year. Strikes over issues in 
dispute occurred at Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber and Standard Tube & T. I. in 
Ontario, and at David & Frere, Dominion 
Rubber, Quebec Iron and Titanium, Regent 
Knitting Mills and Shawinigan Chemicals in 
Quebec. 

In two other contract disputes, strikes 
were called against firms belonging to the 
Montreal Hat and Cap Manufacturers’ 
Association, and by longshoremen in the 
ports of Montreal, Quebec and _ Trois 
Rivieres. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 1963 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and December 31, 1963 


exclusive of agreements in the construction industry. 








Duration of Negotiations in Months 


Stage at Which 


Settled 3 or less 4-6 

Agts.| Empls.} Agts.| Empls. 

Bargainingys... sce. a- a 56 | 91,210 42 | 52,690 

Conciliation officer...... 2] 9,000 8 | 6,100 

Conciliation board...... 1 500 4] 4,020 
Post-conciliation 

DAargalning weet seer ercoeeialic shine isis 7 | 9,350 

PAV Dives OU e ee ee teres free id de cae 2{| 2,280 

Work stoppage.......... 1 500 3} 3,200 

dG) 2 Sere ee ne Ae 60 | 101,210 66 | 77,590 

















7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 

Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls. 
20 | 25,950 a JNe230 5 | 4,150} 130 | 185,230 
14 | 12,100 4] 3,950 3] 1,680 31 1 932)830 

6 | 9,000 3 | 7,400 2] 1,100 16 | 22,020 

AS). P2H98 OA a ea teers 4 | 18,600 15 | 30,880 

2 le leO 4 | 3,600 A) 165750 12 | 15,710 
530 2) 25150 2 | 6,000 9 | 12,380 

47 | 53,640 20 | 28,330 20 | 38,280 | 213 | 299,050 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During March, April and May 


(except those under negotiation in February) 


Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida, Que ............ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. ..... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kingston, Ont. .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


Anglo-Nfld. Development Co., Grand Falls, 
Nfid. 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp 


& Paper, Nfld. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) (loggers) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que,..............-..: Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CRIB FS VStGIN= WIE «voc iater eerie rohan tate eS Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 

LC) 

GER: msystemizwidew al, Wes Fae... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. .................... VE (Ind.) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ...... CLC-chartered local 


Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 


Div?) orawall. Oats 2 Wests eee ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper, East Angus, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 
WindsOr PY Ce. Patience ct tos ae atevaetee Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
E. B. Eddy, Hull, Que. eee a F it  Deae Sm eR ces et ES Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ...... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
mouthswNeS-ceaie:... cei ee ety Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ... Lobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace ‘Bay, Ont... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Levers Bros § OTOULOMORY aa catonn conch cates Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & 
Renta. CONG eee ccna eae ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
IN. M. Paterson & Sons, Ont: & Ones..00.0...22:.. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 
CO POR iG, Chait. 6; ten ie aac Ree nee ies ier ee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont Weeictavscske Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ovpebec, City, (Oue. 2a Eee be ee. Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(inside empl.) 
Rolland Paper, Mont Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 
couver & New Westminster, BC. ..........004..:.. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberly-Clark, Kapuskasing, 


8 30 ee ah eh aR a Se MAIL oa, co AR dc eM Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
tA Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
amper., Limited; weachine Oue. cece I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part !i—Negotiations in Progress During February 
Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 


Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religieuses, (5 hos- 
pitals), St. Hyacinthe & other centres, Que..... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, 


CHG. Pee eee es ee Edie ices «Ae Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), 
Quebec Ques ccmdn.f. .alee Meet entt ae Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ................... IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. .............0...0 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

SB DF Epon Capel mie 5 iia a Suites lela ae le ra a B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Burns & Co. (6 plants), western Canada ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide .......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. .................. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg & Oakville, Ont. TUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper (Gatineau Woods Div.), 


Bb oe dg eC . Geer Aen Aces a ae eC ER op ty od Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
; CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper (St. Maurice Woods 
fF 8 VORP OY TET pe a it AU ae bah ch i ag eae Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
; CIO/CLC) 
oy ee CECE WIGS Manger rises erccstrter eer cocraree etches Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
: (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Cdn. Vickers, DTOMteals Cet te tees os ce Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Cascapedia Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 


Optio 5 lahat on Mode Whale a oie tite i a ee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Cluett “Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (ATL. CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, Kimber- 

Mor fa ele) rleflige somes hte L e003 i Qa eae aeaeee eee ererere Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. .......0.....c.ccee cess Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

G Te Davie & Sons. hauzon, Quer ren. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

DomimioncCorset, FOUCHEC, Que. auicccesscecsssaseceseccng Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Dominion Engineering, Lachine, Que. .................. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. ..........c..00000... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

DapuisF reres, WIOntreadl, Qu cocccccacvcccccenusecseanseatecsp Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ota MCOMs Oly te lil meat =. eaten s, ronncse votes sanuecs aces IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MCA GUAG REC CAEN CAL ae coe coe koe eB en se npcviixpienssatenes von Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

fale binje pe (159 +h Gt 0. nel | agian ES Iriel eiea toile beta a of Eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Fisheries Assn. & cold storage cos., B.C. ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

POPPIES ERM Ce rich casacce Me neterse ftcestensixennace United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Food stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 

US VV CSUMAINISTON 8 5. Geo be cece cacnnnderenesasvenmereceroseees Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Be SVRTC 1c a ee PALO ONG aces cn Sremshvslfadccneder sane Clothing Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (10), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other centres, 

We SS i onlin SRR ie ie Oem ie a ieee ane eee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & 

Ouehe Ouest nen iecsthnd 6s.lonhctamnah.... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Pelephowenisenniet.. i aaa IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Wihamitobar Pele nore esac nccsscags tate escapees Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 

maintenance empl.) 
Marine’ Industries, Sorel, Ques oo. ee cc aeee eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ............ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ................... Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Northern Electric, London, Ont. ..............:ccscsceesee Empl. Assn., (Ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, COMmpPany-Wide ..0.....6..ccc.scicsreeseee Public Empl. (CLC) 
CD aware ty OTE, Fo gees ees noes snes as tape ovadennan Public Empl. (CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. ©.>.......:0.5 ices. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CRIS OE OS ad cscs aWuises eens fdgewe ones Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 


BInerMCenttesy ) Quer NUR a tii cileg ets. ll iaerteess Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
RGA’ Victor, MMontreal; "Quel @....5.5..4 08.05... IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete companies, Toronto, Ont..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. Public Empl. (CUG) 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide .................:. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SLOG AGCAE Vs, OMe Fe cate tite vo vse sycanh. vce es erga gate Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
A We Pera Cath Ga Re © he) Ree eee ce ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Rel Faye Ce, Gi Pe 81 ee ee ee ree Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BLOEOOLO , IWCLEOn,. O9UDS § .cthees cate tates arsitn <snogeimnagteenteens:s Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronte Metra:, Onttias) +. :feava-..speozet ios orepe-teereseeeesees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro., Man. .........ceccsccseeseseeesssseeenenees Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont..... 
CBC, -company-wideles au..c oe ee 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 

Toronto, Ont. 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ....:........... 
Crane Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. ................0..-. 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 

Magog & Drummondville, Que. ..........ccccccccceee 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 

ONG. a. priser actuate eet eee. ee 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont. 


Cee nese eeecesooeseccsce 


Union 
Teamsters (Ind.) ; 
Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO; CLO) 


VE (Ind. 

Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation (CNTU) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO-/CLC) 


Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, WVan- 
couver, B.C B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 


Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ee eee eee eee ee eer ee eee eee er erry) 


CPO H eee eee eesereeeeescesecs ces eseeeeereceecs 


Vancouver City, B.C. : 
Winnipeg Metro. (Transit Dept.), Man. 


Conciliation Board 
15 unions (non-operating empl.) 


Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
UE (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
(No cases during February) 


Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 


Ques ea. 7a Gigi aes eietle anna Cty a Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, Ques Gee a See Toe er ey Teer NURL a yiiay" oe yon Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
bec, (Quel Ai dna ta)... omrebenitede os Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 


é empl. 
Hospitals (13), Montreal and other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 


; ; eats Bee nurses ) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. 


See ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


Various unions 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During February 1964 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


BOWATER’s NFLD. PULP & PAPER, CORNER BROOK, NFLD.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PULP & PAPER MILL Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & oTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.— 
wage increase of 3¢ an hr. for tradesmen, retroactive to June 1, 1963; 4-wks. vacation after 20 yrs. 
pega (previously after 23 yrs.); major changes in pension plan; agreement to expire May 31, 

CBC, COMPANY-WIDE—BROADCAST EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2,000 empl.—wage increases of 4% retroactive to April 1, 1963, 3% 
eff. April 1, 1965; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

Dom. OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM, MONTREAL, 
covering 650 empl.—wage increases of 
Feb. 10, 1965; 3-wk. vacation after 14 yrs. of service in 1964, and after 12 yrs. of service in 
1965 (previously after 15 yrs.); 
to expire Feb. 10, 1966. 


33-mo. agreement covering 
eff. April 1, 1964, and 3% 
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. DomiL LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUE.—TEXTILE FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 700 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 17, 1964, and 5¢ ‘an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1965; 
annual vacation pay increased from 5 to 6 per cent of earnings for empls. with 20 to 25 yrs. of 
service, and from 6 to 7 per cent for empls. with more than 25 yrs. of service; agreement to 
expire Feb. 16, 1966. 


DuPONT OF CAN., MAITLAND, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 740 empl.—settlement pay of $60; wage increases of 6¢ to 8¢ an hr., depending on 
classification, eff. Feb. 24, 1964; 1¢ an hr. increase in differential for afternoon and evening 
shifts; premium for regularly scheduled Sunday work raised from 17¢ to 25¢ an hrs’ rate for 
labourer $1.95 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 23, 1966. 

HAMILTON GENERAL HosPITALs, HAMILTON, ONT.—PUBLIC Emp. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,350 empl—wage increases of $2.50 per wk. eff. Feb. 1, 1964, $2 weekly eff. Feb. 1, 
1965 and $2 weekly eff. Feb. 1, 1966; other wage adjustments in addition to general increase for 
approx. 600 empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); agreement 
to expire Jan. 31, 1967. 


HANDBAG Mrrs. CoUNCIL, MONTREAL, QUE.—LEATHER & PLASTIC WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 6, 1964, and 
5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 3, 1964; hours of work to be reduced from 40 per wk. to 383 eff. Jan. 1, 
1965, and to 374 eff. Jan. 1, 1966, with same take-home pay; employer contribution to welfare 
to be raised from 2 to 3 per cent of payroll eff. July 1, 1964; agreement to expire Jan. 1, 1967. 


Soo-SECURITY Motorways, ONT., MAN., SASK. & ALTA.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 26-mo. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—for hourly paid empl. wage increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1963, 3¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964, and 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965; for highway drivers, 
increases of 1/10¢ per mile retroactive to Nov. 1, 1963, and 1/10¢ per mile eff. May 1, 1965; 
improvements in welfare plans; rate for terminal empl. (Man.) on May 1, 1965, will be $1.75 
an hr.; rate for highway driver (Man.) on May 1, 1965, will be 6.35¢ per mile; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

ToRONTO BOARD OF EDUCATION, TORONTO, ONT.—PuBLic EMPL. (CLC) (CARETAKERS): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 520 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, and 10¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1965; 2¢ an hr. increase in shift premium; rate for male cleaner on Jan. 1, 1965, will 
be $2.25 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


UNIversiry HospPiTaL, SASKATOON, SASK.—BUILDING SERVICE EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 630 empl.—22 per cent increase on maximum of range of rates; increases in 
all classifications, minimum $6 per mo.; special adjustments in some classifications; wages to be 
open for re-negotiation on Dec. 31, 1964; after the tenth year of service only, empl. to receive 
a special 1-wk. vacation bonus in addition to regular 3-wk. vacation; agreement to expire 
Dec. 31, 1965. 

WInnIPEG CirTy, MAN.—FireE FIGHTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—wage increases of 1 per cent retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, and 1 per cent eff. April 1, 1964; 
existing “service pay” of $9 per mo. after 15 yrs. of service raised to $12 per mo.; 4-wk. vacation 
after 24 yrs. of service (previously after 29 yrs.); agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1964. 


CORRECTION 


In the January issue (p. 37) a settlement was reported between Maritime Tel. & Tel. & 
Eastern Electric, N.S., and the IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.). This report was inaccurate 
in part and should read as follows: 

MarRITIME TEL. & TEL., COMPANY-WIDE, N.S.—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (PLANT EMPL.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of $1 to $3.25 a wk.; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of 
service, 3 wks. after 14 yrs. of service, and 4 wks. after 24 yrs. of service; winter vacation bonus 
of 2 to 5 days if one or more wks. of a 2 or 3 wks. vacation taken between Nov. 1 and April 
30 (previously 5 days added if entire 2 or 3 wks. vacation taken during winter period, with no 
provision for bonus if only part of vacation taken in winter); agreement to expire Dec. 19, 1964. 
(Note: Eastern Electric was absorbed by Maritime Tel. & Tel. on Oct. 1, 1963.) 


ee Wh Scr Vice ee ee 
9.7 Million U.S. Workers Receive Increases in 1963 Negotiations 


More than 2.7 million workers in the 
United States received wage increases 


The average wage increase negotiated in 
1963 was less than that in 1962 but higher 


averaging 3.4 per cent as a result of collec- 
tive agreements signed in 1963, the US. 
Department of Labor has reported. The 
median increase in 1963 was 3.1 per cent. 

Another 2.9 million received deferred 
wage increases under agreements negotiated 
in 1962. The report was by the Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on a survey of 
collective agreements covering units of 1,000 
or more workers. 

Most of the workers receiving deferred 
wage increases in 1963 were in the auto, 
farm equipment and trucking industries. 
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than those in 1961 or 1960. 

Approximately 1.4 million workers were 
covered by agreements that did not provide 
for bargaining on wages in 1963 or were 
employed where negotiations had not been 
concluded by the end of the year. 

For most of the workers who received no 
pay boost, supplementary benefits were 
liberalized, the Bureau reported. Most of 
the 1963 settlements changed one or more 
fringe benefits. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


loSth Session of ILO Governing Body 


Decides to submit to 1964 Conference a proposed program for 
elimination of apartheid, along with two amendments to ILO 


constitution 


During its 158th Session, held in Geneva 
from February 13 to 17, the ILO Govern- 
ing Body decided without opposition to 
submit to the International Labour Con- 
ference a proposed program for the 
elimination of apartheid. 

The program invites South Africa to live 
up to its obligation under the ILO Con- 
stitution to respect human freedom and 
dignity. It recommends a number of detailed 
measures to ensure the application of the 
fundamental principles of the ILO under 
three broad areas: (1) equality of oppor- 
tunity in respect of admission to employ- 
ment and training, (2) freedom from forced 
labour, and (3) freedom of association 
and the right to organize. . 

The Governing Body decided also to put 
two draft amendments to the ILO Con- 


to expel countries that practise discrimination 


stitution on the agenda of the 1964 Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


These various proposals had been con- 
tained in a report submitted to the Govern- 
ing Body by the special 13-member com- 
mittee it had set up last November to 
examine questions concerning South Africa 
(see below). 

The first proposed amendment was 
approved without opposition; the second, 
by a vote of 32 to 14 with 2 abstentions. 

In addition, the Governing Body adopted 
without opposition a recommendation to 
the effect that, if the credentials of any South 
African delegates were contested at the 
International Labour Conference, the issue 
should be decided during the opening days 
of the session. 


Proposed Program Against Apartheid 


Proposals for an intensified ILO program 
for the elimination of South Africa’s policy 
of apartheid were made on January 20 by 
a special 13-member committee of the ILO 
Governing Body. The Committee on Ques- 
tions concerning South Africa was appointed 
last November at the Governing Body’s 
157th Session. The committee’s proposals 
now go before the 158th Session and, if 
adopted there, before the International 
Labour Conference next June. 

The spearhead of the proposed program 
is a Declaration summoning South Africa 
to live up to its obligation under the ILO 
Constitution to respect human freedom 
and dignity. In particular, the Declaration 
calls for the repeal of all statutory dis- 
crimination on grounds of race in employ- 
ment and occupation. If the Declaration 
is adopted by the Conference, the whole 
weight of the ILO’s supervisory machinery 
will be brought into play to see that South 
Africa complies with this injunction. 

In its introductory paragraphs, the 
Declaration states that since South Africa 
continues to pursue a policy in clear viola- 
tion of obligations explicitly and voluntarily 
assumed under the ILO Constitution, the 
question of apartheid has ceased to be solely 
the domestic concern of that country. 

The committee’s report also contains two 
proposed amendments to the ILO Con- 
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stitution. The first would empower the 
International Labour Conference to expel or 
suspend from membership any ILO mem- 
ber country having been expelled or 
suspended from membership of the United 
Nations. This was unanimously recom- 
mended by the committee subject to a 
reservation on the part of the Employers’ 
members, who believed that the ground for 
exclusion or suspension should be clearly 
stated to be persistent and flagrant violation 
of the principles of the ILO Constitution and 
not merely expulsion or suspension by the 
United Nations. 

The second proposed amendment would 
empower the International Labour Confer- 
ence to suspend from participation in the 
Conference any member country having 
been found by the United Nations to be 
pursuing by its legislation a declared policy 
of racial discrimination. This was recom- 
mended by a majority of the Committee. 
One member, George L-P Weaver, United 
States Government member, dissented, and 
two members, K. J. Oksnes, Government 
member, Norway, and Chairman of the 
Committee, and Kalmen Kaplansky, 
Workers’ member, Canada, reserved their 
position. 

Mr. Weaver argued that since participa- 
tion in the Conference was one of the 
fundamental rights of membership, suspen- 
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sion from participation would be tantamount 
to expulsion and should therefore be per- 
mitted only if the member country had 
been suspended or expelled from _ the 
United Nations under the relevant provi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter. 


The committee was unanimous, however, 
in recommending that if the credentials of 
any South African delegates were con- 
tested at the International Labour Con- 
ference this year, the Conference should 
decide the issue during the opening days 
of the session. 


Technical Meeting, Food and Drink Industries 


The Tripartite Technical Meeting for the 
Food Products and Drink Industries con- 
vened by the ILO in Geneva last December 
9 to 20 adopted two series of conclusions, 
on the social consequences of technological 
developments, and on health, hygiene and 
safety. Delegates also adopted a resolution 
on world food problems and_ technical 
assistance to developing countries. A total 
of 137 delegates and advisers attended. 


Tripartite delegations attended from 19 
countries: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay and the U.S.S.R. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government delegates: S. J. Walton, La- 
bour-Management Co-operation Service, 
Department of Labour, and P. J. O’Brien, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Employer delegates: Herbert Hill, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Canada 
Packers Limited, Toronto; and Lloyd Leem- 
ing, Vice-President and Secretary, John 
Labatt Limited, London. 


Worker delegates: John Lenglet, Assist- 
ant Director, United Packinghouse, Food 
and Allied Workers, Toronto; and David 
Wade, Canadian Co-oridnator, Retail 
Clerks’ International Association. 


Mr. Leeming was elected vice-chairman 
of the meeting. 


In the first series of conclusions, the 
meeting found that the pace and type of 
technological change—mechanization, auto- 
mation, introduction of new operations, im- 
proved utilization of materials, new methods 
of work or new ways of organizing work— 
“vary widely between countries, regions, 
branches of industries, undertakings, and 
between divisions of the same undertaking, 
and thus the impact of change produces a 
variety of social consequences.” 


Introduction of technological change, 
delegates to the meeting said, should be 
done in a rational and orderly manner, and 
the resulting benefits should be “shared 
equitably among workers, undertakings 
and the community as a whole, and without 
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prejudicing the stability or the continuity 
of the undertaking.” 


The workers’ share of these benefits 
should take such forms as shorter hours, 
higher wages, improved working conditions, 
improved welfare benefits, and greater 
safety at work; the community at large 
should benefit through lower prices and 
higher-quality products. 


“The importance of creating a good 
climate of labour-management relations 
can hardly be overemphasized,” these con- 
clusions stated, “for it is essential in order 
to facilitate the required adaptations to 
technological change.” The conclusions con- 
tained a number of proposals relating to 
the impact of technological change on 
employment, education and training, con- 
ditions of work, hours of work, and wages. 


In its second set of conclusions—dealing 
with health, hygiene and safety—the meet- 
ing pointed out that, despite the progress 
made in all fields of human endeavour, 
including that of health and safety, workers 
may find themselves constantly threatened 
by new risks. It was therefore essential 
never to relax the efforts to improve the 
lot of the worker. Recent developments in 
the food and drink industry confirm this 
necessity, the meeting asserted. 

The delegates also adopted a resolution 
on world food problems and _ technical 
assistance to developing countries in the 
food and drink industries. They called to the 
attention of the ILO Governing Body a 
number of suggestions on international aid 
to the developing countries, including tech- 
nical co-operation in such matters as voca- 
tional training, management development, 
and services to small-scale industry. 

The resolution suggested also that the 
United Nations and other organizations 
concerned should be given the fullest pos- 
sible support “to protect the balance of pay- 
ments of the developing countries by means 
which may include a regularization of prices 
of raw materials on which the food-process- 
ing industries depend, mainly by means of 
international commodity agreements, and to 
encourage consideration of the consequences 
of international commodity agreements when 
they are drawn up.” 
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Technical Conference on Employment Policy 


The ILO Preparatory Technical Confer- 
ence on Employment Policy, held in 
Geneva from September 30 to October 18, 
adopted a series of conclusions incorporat- 
ing proposed measures to combat unem- 
ployment and underemployment. 

The conclusions fall under four main 
headings: general objectives and principles 
of employment policy; general and selective 
measures of employment policy; employ- 
ment problems associated with economic 
underdevelopment; and international action 
and action of employers and workers and 
their organizations. 

The conclusions include, in particular, 
two international labour instruments in 
draft form—a draft Convention and a 
draft Recommendation—on the objectives 
and principles of employment policy. They 
will be submitted to the next session of the 
International Labour Conference in June. 

Fifty-six ILO member countries, includ- 
ing Canada, were represented at the confer- 
ence. There were 56 Government delegates, 
43 Employers’ delegates and 44 workers’ 
delegates. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of 
F.V.S. Goodman, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, government 
delegate and head of delegation; Kenneth 
Hallsworth, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
employer delegate; and Joe Miyazawa, 
Director of Research and Education, Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Van- 
couver. 

The draft Convention, adopted by a vote 
of 77 to 0 with 39 abstentions, provides 
that each ratifying country shall undertake 
to declare and pursue, as a major goal, a 
policy designed to promote full, productive 
and freely chosen employment, with a view 
to raising levels of living, overcoming unem- 
ployment and underemployment, meeting 


Head of Canadian Delegation 


A suggestion that an agreed understand- 
ing should be arrived at regarding the 
respective roles of ILO Conventions and 
Recommendations was made at the 47th 
International Labour Conference by John 
Mainwaring, Government Delegate and 
Head of the Canadian delegation. A sum- 
mary of Mr. Mainwaring’s address to the 
conference was inadvertently omitted from 
the LaBourR GAZETTE’s report. 

Mr. Mainwaring said that experience on 
committees engaged in drawing up an inter- 
national instrument showed that lack of 
any clear understanding of this point led 
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manpower requirements and _ stimulating 
economic growth. 

The draft Convention states further that 
the aim of this policy is to ensure that: 

—there shall be work for all who are 
available for and seeking work, it being 
understood that such work shall be as pro- 
ductive as possible and shall contribute to 
the maximum extent possible to economic 
expansion; 

—there shall be freedom of choice of 
employment and the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity for each worker to qualify for, and 
to use his acquired skills and actual endow- 
ments in a job for which he is well suited, 
and offers of employment shall be made 
irrespective of race, colour, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or 
social origin. 

The draft Recommendation, adopted by 
a vote of 91 to 0 with 31 abstentions, restates 
the objectives contained in the draft Con- 
vention but, in the matter of general prin- 
ciples, goes into somewhat more detail. 

It lays down that all member countries 
should have an active policy for the full 
and productive utilization, in freely chosen 
employment, of the capacities of their 
people. 

The draft Recommendation says that, in 
the interest of effective employment policies, 
continuing studies should be made of the 
size of the labour force and its distribution, 
the volume of productive employment cur- 
rently available and likely to be available 
in the future, the nature and extent of 
unemployment and underemployment and 
trends in this field. It invites all member 
countries to recognize the importance of 
developing to the full the capacity of hu- 
man beings, notably through education, 
vocational guidance and training. It calls 
for continuing efforts to improve the assist- 
ance given by national employment services. 


to much confusion among members of such 
committees. He thought that a future con- 
ference should try to agree on a statement 
that would clear up this confusion. 

He also pointed out the need for com- 
mittees engaged in drawing up instruments 
to make a sympathetic effort to take into 
account the differing requirements of the 
delegates from various countries. 

“An instrument which is not based on 
thorough discussion leading to a real sense 
of participation by the delegates is not going 
to have enough of their support and loyalty 
when they return home; and after all it is 
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not the mere existence of an instrument 
that is important; it is the interest it com- 
mands in countries, and the action taken 
to implement it,” Mr. Mainwaring said. 

The head of the Canadian delegation 
devoted most of his address to discussing 
ways in which the ILO might be made to 
function more efficiently. His general sug- 
gestion was that individual problems should 
be grouped into “broad subject areas,” 
which would make it easier to decide which 
groups should be given priority. This, he 
said, might facilitate agreement on the 
“general aims and objectives of a number 
of programs,” and, within each program, 
enable the necessary methods of achieving 
practical results to be worked out. 

These methods, he said, might include 
discussions at different levels by committees 
of experts, regional groups or other bodies; 
the adoption of new instruments when 
appropriate and the review of existing instru- 
ments; technical assistance; research; and 
the development of better methods for 
determining the value of what was being 
done. This would, in turn, help to show 


what activities could be reduced or 
eliminated, so that efforts could be con- 
centrated on what was of most importance. 


Mr. Mainwaring touched on the Director- 
General’s suggestion regarding the need for 
an assessment of the value of programs of 
technical assistance. Here, he said, was 
scope for the ILO to do fundamental 
research that would include not only ILO 
programs of that kind, but also those being 
carried out under other auspices. 

Touching on another question, the 
speaker said in closing, “One of the strik- 
ing aspects of the modern world is the 
way in which governments, workers and 
employers in particular countries are 
learning to consult together on economic 
and social problems, to set forth joint aims 
for their countries, and programs for the 
fulfilment of those aims. This spirit. . . is 
[one] we must foster internationally as 
well. The ILO can help to point the way, 
but only if all of us are prepared to work 
for peaceful and positive aims, and not for 
disruptive purposes.” 


NAM Decides Not to Resume ILO Participation 


The United States National Association 
of Manufacturers will not resume participa- 
tion in the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, the Association’s Board decided last 
month. The NAM broke with the ILO in 
1961, contending that it was dominated by 
left-wing representatives. 

It was reported last year, on the strength 
of favourable recommendations by two of 
its committees, industrial relations and 
international affairs, that the NAM would 
probably resume its association with the 
ILO this year. 

Since the NAM?’s withdrawal, the em- 
ployer representatives in the American 
delegation to ILO conferences have been 
chosen by the United States Chamber of 


Commerce. Both the Chamber and the 
AFL-CIO have taken the position that the 
ILO was an important world forum that 
should not be abandoned to the Communists. 

The opinion of the NAM’s Board, how- 
ever, was reported to be that the ILO con- 
ferences were “just a forum for the Com- 
munist bloc” in which it was futile to take 
part. 


ILO Membership Reaches 110 


The number of ILO member states has 
risen to 110 with the admission of Uganda, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Kenya, and Laos. 
Kenya and Laos joined early this year, 
the other two became members last year. 
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TEAMWORK 
jin INDUSTRY 


Employees of the Dominion Road 
Machinery Company, Goderich, Ont., are 
regularly contributing ideas and suggestions 
to the firm’s current expansion. DRMCO 
is in the midst of the largest construction 
program the company has every undertaken. 

The new grader assembly building now 
going up will provide 16,000 square feet 
of additional space and the most modern 
and efficient facilities available for assembly 
of the firm’s “Champion” line of heavy duty 
road graders and snow plows. It will be com- 
pleted early in 1964. 

In  a_ series of labour-management 
luncheon parleys held early last year, 
president and general manager John Sully 
briefed employees on the company’s pro- 
posed program and invited them to offer 
advice and suggestions during both planning 
and construction phases. According to per- 
sonnel manager L. B. “Bucky” Graham, 
“response was terrific!’ 

“Partners in Progress” was the theme 
adopted for the close labour-management 
consultation and collaboration that has 
characterized the program since its incep- 
tion. 

Over-all planning for the new assembly 
area is in the hands of DRMCO’s plant 
superintendent Jack Grace. He admits to 
plenty of co-operation from “the boys on 
the floor” regarding layout of equipment. 
“We've talked ourselves into some im- 
portant changes,” he said. 

Working conditions for a number of 
employees will be pleasanter when the 
company opens its new building. Incor- 
porated in its design is a feature that will 
eliminate the need for employees to work 
outdoors in inclement weather. There are 
three large doors in each end of the build- 
ing. Through the centre door will go the 
finished “Champion” graders. The doors 
to left and right will admit trucks deliver- 
ing shipments of raw materials and parts, 
which will be unloaded indoors at the 
appropriate location on the assembly line. 

Employment at DRMCO has been ex- 
panded and job security greatly increased 
through the adoption of policies related to 
the “Buy Canadian” theme. Many parts 





previously imported for use in the manu- 
facture of the “Champion” road graders are 
now either being manufactured by DRMCO 
or purchased from other Canadian com- 
panies. Last year, in less than 12 months, 
the firm increased the value of Canadian- 
made parts by close to $250,000. 

According to president and general man- 
ager John Sully, the company’s move is 
creating more jobs and _ strengthening 
DRMCO’s position in the export field. “Our 
policy is not benevolence, but very realistic 
business practice,” Mr. Sully said recently. 
“Delivery is faster and we get an assured 
source of supply, closer communication 
between buyer and seller, and in many 
cases, a better price.” 

Bargaining unit for DRMCO employees 
is Local 1863, International Association of 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC). 

k *k * 

A variety night involving 50 “stars” was 
staged recently by employees of Cooke 
Hospital, Trois Riviéres, Que., to celebrate 
the seventh anniversary of the institution’s 
Staff Co-operation Committee. The three- 
hour program included plays, sketches, 
short story readings and singing, and was 
attended by the entire staff of some 150. 

The committee took advantage of the 
occasion to honour its six former presidents 
and Ephrem Dubé, who is retiring after 
13 years as a hospital carpenter. Mr. Dubé 
was presented with a cheque by the 
hospital’s director general, Gerald Marcoux, 
and a gift from the SCC. The six ex- 
presidents were: D. Boisvert, H. Cété, C. 
Hamelin, R. Milot, M. Hamelin and P. 
Juneau. Roger Milot is the committee’s cur- 
rent president. 

Personnel director Claude Lacerte stated 
that through the committee “the staff 
reveals the spirit of true co-operation and 
cordiality which prevails in Cooke 
Hospital.” Bargaining unit for employees 
is the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, Hospitalization Service Workers. 

* * 2 

The $2,000 maximum award presented 
under an employee suggestion plan at the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Kitimat, B.C., has been won by assistant 
furnace man George Barnes. He earned his 
award for suggesting a modification of the 
pouring method used in the firm’s casting 
division. 

Mr. Barnes has submitted six ideas in the 
past five years, and five of them have been 
but to use. His last award was for $285. 
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Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during January. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received five applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion, one request under Section 61(2) of the 
Act for review of an earlier decision, and 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
staff announcers and staff performers em- 
ployed by Baton Broadcasting Limited at 
CFTO-TV, Agincourt; Ont. .(L:G:,Jan., 
Dp: 9). 


2. Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local 15, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
and other office employees of Canadian 
Freightways Limited, Calgary, Alta., em- 
ployed at its North Burnaby, B.C. terminal. 
(2G aired sp..v128) 


3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
on behalf of a unit of road conductors 
employed in freight and passenger train 
service by the Northern Alberta Railways 
Company, Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 129) 


4. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of sleeping- and parlour- 
car conductors employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, Que. 
(Gabe o.4129), 


5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
on behalf of a unit of road conductors em- 
ployed by the Ontario Northland Railway, 
North Bay, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 129). 


6. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Colonial Broadcasting 
System Limited at Radio Station VOCM, 
Stalohns; Nid. (7..G.Feb., pi 129). 


7. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
dispatchers employed by Cubana Airlines 
Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Feb., p. 
129). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Transport D’Anjou 
Inc., Riviére-du-Loup, Que., respondent 
(L.G., Jan. p. 39) (Returning Officer: R. 
Ls Fournier). 


2. National Syndicate of Air Transport 
Employees of Quebec (CNTU), applicant, 
Quebecair Inc. (traffic, maintenance and 
operations departments), Rimouski, Que., 
respondent, and International Association 
of Machinists, intervener. The Board 
directed that both the names of the appli- 
cant and the intervener appear on the bal- 
lot (L.G., Feb., p. 128) (Returning Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


3. National Syndicate of Air Transport 
Employees of Quebec (CNTU), applicant, 
Quebecair Inc. (stewardesses and flight 
agents), Rimouski, Que., respondent, and 
International Association of Machinists, 
intervener. The Board ordered that both 
the names of the applicant and the inter- 
vener appear on the ballot (L.G., Feb., 
p. 129) (Returning Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, The Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, inter- 
vener (L.G., Feb., p. 127). The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Martel Express 
Lid., Farnham, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Jan., p. 39). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the applicant did not have a 
majority of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit as members in good stand- 
ing on the date of the application, five of 
the employees claimed as members by the 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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applicant not having paid union dues or 
admission fee on their own behalf. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees engaged by 
Tourist Services Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Ottor Freightways Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
(see “Applications for Certification With- 
drawn,” below) (Investigating Officer: G. 
A. Lane). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of fueling and 
maintenance personnel employed by Con- 


solidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


4. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots 
employed by Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


5. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, on 
behalf of a unit of operations personnel 
employed by Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Marc Charron, ef al., applicants, la 
Compagnie Nationale Air France (reserva- 
tions section), Montreal, Que., respondent 
and the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW), Local 
698, respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
7 Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Board on January 30, 1963, to Local 698, 
in respect of a unit of reservation agents 
employed by the company at Place Ville 
Marie, Montreal, Que. (L.G., March 1963, 
De 2250; 


Request for Review Received 


Request for review of the certificate issued 
by the Board on September 27, 1961, affect- 
ing Cape Breton Projectionists Union of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada, 
Local Union No. 848, Sydney, Glace Bay 
and New Glasgow, NS., applicant, and 
Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 


Conciliation and Other 


Station CKEC), New Glasgow, 


respondent. 


N:S., 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5115, applicant, and Kitimat Wharves 
Limited, B.C., respondent (L.G., Feb., p. 
127). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 91 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers. of 
America, applicant, and Ottor Freightways 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (see 
“Applications for Certification Received,” 
above). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Radio Station CJCH Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 1318 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

2. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Lodge No. 611 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 

4. Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, Ont., and District 10, of the 
Communications Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

6. Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 
Station CKEC), New Glasgow, N.S., and 
Cape Breton Projectionists Union, Local 848 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 

7. B.C. Air Lines Limited (Maintenance 
Department), Vancouver, B.C., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
Ds Dealveoe). 

8. National Harbours Board (Port Col- 
borne Grain Elevator) and Local 1015 of 
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the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. 
B. McRae). 

9. Radio Futura Ltd. (Radio Station 
CKVL, Verdun, Que., and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Setilements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Denison Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 5980, Officer and Tech- 
nical Unit, United Steelworkers of America 
(Conciliation, Onicer: LL. Bo Mckde) (L.G., 
Dec. 1963,.p...1 115). 

2. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
and Local 1764, International Longshore- 
men’s Association (checkers), Saint John, 
N.B. (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
(L.G.,. Oct.. 1963, p. 899). 

3. Radio Station CJCH Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., and Local 1318 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (Con- 
ciliattion, Officers. Da i. SC ochrana). (see 
above). 

4. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
Cy F..Poiricr oll Gru Noval 63 pal O16))2 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., Asbestos, 
Que., and Locals 106 and 938 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America 11 G. Beo tks L). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in December 1963 
to deal with a dispute between Radio 
Station CHRC Limitée, Quebec, and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees 
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and Technicians (L.G., Feb. p. 131), was 
fully constituted in January with the ap- 
pointment of Raymond  Barakett of 
Montreal as Chairman. Mr. Barakett was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Raymond A. 
Crepault of Montreal and Gaston Blais 
of LaSalle, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in December 1963 to 
deal with a dispute between Central Truck 
Lines, Ltd., Val d’Or, Que., and Locals 938 
and 106 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers: of América (LG Fed. a0. Gist 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge R. W. 
Reville of Brantford as Chairman. Judge 
Reville was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Guy Guerin of 
Montreal and Paul Siren of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Hum- 
berstone, Ont., and United Packinghouse, 
Food and Allied Workers (plant employees) 
(E.G, Feb. p. 131). Tbe. text ot dhecreporg 
is reproduced below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
and 


United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
Norman L. Mathews, Q.C., Company 
nominee; F. Stewart Cooke, Union nominee, 
and W. H. Dickie, Chairman, met with the 
parties at Toronto on Thursday, January 
16, 1964. 

Appearing for the Company were: 

W. G. Evans, Labour’ Relations 
Manager, Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited 

W. H. Lewis, Plant Manager—Hum- 
berstone 

S. E. Ceply, Assistant Plant Manager 

S. T. Hadley, Plant Chemist. 


Appearing for the Union were: 

J. Gillespie, President 

P. Soucie, Mill Committee 

D. Fournier, Mill Committee 

N. Marion, Mill Committee 

E. Harrison, Mill Committee 

C. Warner, Mill Committee 

Henry Bartenbach, Representative. 
Matters in dispute and referred to the 

Board: 

iP ST: 

2. Ontario Hospital 

3. Sickness and Indemnity 

4. One Statutory Holiday 


5. Shift Premium 

6. Improved Vacations 

7. Job Rate Adjustments 

8. Wages 

9. Inclusion of Laboratory Employees. 


The Board heard the submissions of the 
parties and reviewed collectively and 
separately all of the issues in dispute 
between them. 

The parties are negotiating a renewal of 
their collective agreement that expired 
September 1, 1963. There are approximately 
170 employees in this bargaining unit 
engaged at the Company’s plant in Humber- 
stone, Ont. 


One of the obstacles impeding the pro- 
gress of the parties was the Union’s desire 
to include the employees of the laboratory 
who have been certified under a separate 
certification. 


We do not wish to go into detail on each 
of the items in dispute, but rather state in 
a general way that the Union wished to 
improve the monetary items substantially, 
and in particular, the fringe benefits. 

The Company, on the other hand, main- 
tained and supported by its brief that it was 
the leader in its industry in payment of 

(Continued on pag 222) 





During January, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Humberstone, Ont., and District No. 8, United Packinghouse, Food 


and Allied Workers (plant employees). 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, Norman 
L. Mathews, Q.C., of Toronto, and F. Stewart Cooke of Hamilton, nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. The report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba court refuses mandamus to compel arbitration board 
to hear a dispute on merits. Court in Saskatchewan enjoins 
picketing on unleased portions of shopping centre. Alberta 
court rules on position of emplovers’ association in respect 


of conciliation award and _ strike vote. 


Ontario High Court 


rules on the power of the Jurisdictional Disputes Commission 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in a dispute under a collective agreement 
between an employer and a union in 
respect of discharge of an employee, ruled 
that once the arbitration board decided 
that the dispute was not a grievance within 
the meaning of the collective agreement, 
the Court had no jurisdiction to compel the 
arbitration board, by mandamus order, to 
hear the dispute on merits when there was 
no suggestion that the board was guilty of 
misconduct or bad faith. 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench enjoined picketing of the unleased 
portions of a shopping centre and held that 
picketing of such areas amounted to tres- 
pass of private property and might properly 
be restrained by injunction. 

In Alberta, the Supreme Court ruled that 
when an employers’ association bargains col- 
lectively on behalf of its members, the 
association does not form one unit for the 
purpose of accepting or rejecting a con- 
ciliation award or strike vote, but individual 
employers and their employees form 
separate units. Strikes in those units that 
either accepted the conciliation award or 
voted against a strike were illegal. 


In Ontario, the High Court ruled that 
the Jurisdictional Disputes Commission has 
the power to issue an interim order assign- 
ing work on a specific project to union mem- 
bers who were employees of the company, 
although none of the employees belonging 
to the complaining union was actually work- 
ing on the specific project in question. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


. .. refuses union application for mandamus 
to compel board to hear dispute on merits 


On July 9, 1963, Chief Justice Tritschler 
of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed an application for mandamus to 
compel an arbitration board, after making 
what seemed to be an incorrect decision, to 
hear the merits of a dispute between a union 





and an employer in respect of a discharged 
employee. There was no suggestion of mis- 
conduct or bad faith, and it was clear that 
the board studied the matter properly and 
gave its considered decision. 


A collective agreement between the 
union and the employer provided in part: 
If any question arises as to whether a partic- 
ular dispute is or is not a grievance, within the 
meaning of these provisions, the question may 


be taken up through the grievance procedure 
and determined, if necessary, by arbitration. 


A dispute arose over the discharge of 
an employee and the question arose whether 
the dispute was a grievance subject to 
determination by arbitration. This question 
was then put to the arbitration board. The 
Chief Justice noted that the merits of the 
dispute would have been dealt with by the 
board if the dispute was held to have been 
arbitrable. 


The employer wrote a letter to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board stating 
that the company would co-operate fully 
in the arbitration board’s settling the ques- 
tion of whether or not the alleged grievance 
was a subject for arbitration, and agreeing 
that the arbitration board would settle the 
alleged grievance if the question were 
decided against the employer. 


The arbitration board met and considered 
the question, and the chairman and em- 
ployer’s appointee held that the discharge 
of the employee was not a “grievance” 
within the meaning of the collective agree- 
ment provisions and that the dispute was, 
therefore, not arbitrable. The union ap- 
pointee reached the opposite conclusion. 


It was argued for the union in the case 
at bar that the majority decision of the 
arbitration board was erroneous in law; 
that error was evident on the face. of the 
reasons; and that in essence the majority, 
by misconstruing the provisions of the col- 
lective agreement, had refused to exercise 
its jurisdiction and duty to hear and deter- 
mine the dispute on its merits. 





This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Before the decision was made, the 
arbitration board heard argument on the 
question of whether the dispute was arbi- 
trable. Chief Justice Tritschler commented 
that the employer’s argument before the 
board had not been presented before him 
and that, if it had been, he might have 
been persuaded by it as the board was. He 
stated, however, that on the basis of 
material presented and submissions put to 
him, with due respect to the majority of 
the arbitration board, he was inclined to 
accept the minority opinion. 

The union referred to and urged Chief 
Justice Tritschler to follow the decision 
made by him in Creamette Co. of Canada 
Ltd. v. Retail Store Employees Local Union 
No. 830 (L.G. 1956, p. 727), and to remit 
the matter to the arbitration board to hear 
and determine the dispute on its merits. The 
Chief Justice ruled that the Creamette 
decision could be distinguished on the facts. 

He stated that he felt that the arbitration 
board, in the case at bar, had entered upon 
an enquiry and, after consideration, had 
arrived at a decision. He quoted from his 
judgment in the Creamette case as follows: 

This Court must be at pains to avoid by a 
pretext to review a decision by way of appeal 
or to act as though error always goes to juris- 
diction, instead of rarely. The Board has the 
right to be wrong on questions of law or fact, 
save at least that it must not by error decline 
or exceed its jurisdiction. 

He noted that if the Manitoba Labour 
Board, in that case, had inquired into the 
question submitted to it, the decision would 
not have been open to review. . 

The Chief Justice noted that it was 
immaterial that he did not agree with the 
majority decision of the arbitration board 
in the case at bar. Moreover, he stated that 
he had no appellate function to exercise. 
The arbitration board determined the ques- 
tion which arose and was presented to it by 
the parties for a decision. There was no 
suggestion that the board was guilty of mis- 
conduct or of not acting in good faith. 

He held that if the majority of the arbitra- 
tion board were wrong, and they had the 
right to be, the union must accept the result 
as final, as the employer would have been 
required to do if the arbitration board had 
come to the opposite conclusion. He, there- 
fore, dismissed the application for 
mandamus. Regina v. Norton et al., Ex Parte 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(1963), 40 D.L.R. (2d), Part 10, p. 1060. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench 


. rules picketing on unleased portions of 
shopping centre may be restrained by owner 


On September 16, 1963, Chief Justice 
Bence of the Saskatchewan Court of 
Queen’s Bench, granting an interlocutory 
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injunction, held that picketing on the un- 
leased portion of a shopping centre, during 
a labour dispute between a union and an 
employer that leased one of the shopping 
centre units, amounted to trespass and was 
within the exception of the immunity from 
action under Section 22 of the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act; that, according to 
Saskatchewan law, property is either public 
or private; and that there is no category 
of quasi-public property on which trade 
unionists may assert a right of access for 
the purpose of picketing. 

The owner of the Grosvenor Park Shop- 
ping Centre had Loblaw Groceterias Co. Ltd. 
as one of the tenants on his premises. The 
evidence showed that members of the 
Retail Clerks’ International Association 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Local 244, were picket- 
ing the Loblaw store by carrying placards 
on the parking area and sidewalk adjacent 
to the store. 

An action was brought by the owner for 
an injunction restraining the picketers from 
trespassing on the unleased portion of the 
shopping centre. It was alleged for the 
owner that the picketers, by accosting per- 
sons lawfully using the shopping centre with 
verbal and written notice, advising them not 
to shop at Loblaws, and by carrying placards, 
were interfering with the intended use of 
the shopping centre. 

It was argued for the union that the acts 
complained of were done in furtherance of 
a trade dispute within the meaning of 
Section 22 of the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act and were not actionable. Section 
22 reads as follows: 


$8.22. Any act done by two or more mem- 
bers of a trade union, if done in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute, shall not be 
actionable unless the act would be actionable 
if done without any agreement or combination. 


Chief Justice Bence stated that the action 
was one for trespass and that the union 
picketing on private property would, in his 
opinion, fall within the exception provided 
for in Section 22 of the Trade Union Act. 
The acts would be actionable if done with- 
out any agreement or combination. 

The Chief Justice dealt with the union 
argument that the parking area and side- 
walks of the shopping centre were quasi- 
public in nature and ones that had lost their 
identity as private property. 

Counsel for the union referred to a case 
heard in the Michigan Circuit Court, 
which was upheld on appeal by a divided 
court in the Michigan Supreme Court. In 
that case, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America v. Wonderland Shopping Center 
Inc., (1962), 45 Lab. Cas. 62768, the trial 
judge, Chief Justice Bohn, held that shop- 
ping centre property loses its identity as 
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private property, even though it remains 
privately owned, and becomes quasi-public 
property in nature. 

Chief Justice Bohn also held that the 
character of a shopping centre lends itself 
to a public function, as people drive through 
from one side to another, and the public 
has free access to come in and shop, or 
merely walk around. He stated that the 
owners took great pains to promote the 
shopping centre as a community centre. For 
these reasons, he ruled that the owners 
could no longer claim the rights of owners 
of property of purely private character. 

Chief Justice Bence held that, regardless 
of the views of the courts in the United 
States, in Saskatchewan there was no such 
thing as quasi-public property. He stated that 
property was either public or private, and 
that in the case at bar it was “indisputably 
private.” The Chief Justice ruled that the 
owner had the right to refuse access by 
persons to any property it owned and over 
which it retained control, and that would 
cover all of the unleased portion of the 
shopping centre. He therefore granted the 
injunction. Grosvenor Park Shopping Centre 
Ltd. v. Cave et al., (1963), 40 D.L.R. (2d), 
Part 10, p. 1006. 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


... rules members of employers’ association 
are separate units for conciliation award 


On September 16, 1963, Mr. Justice 
Farthing of the Alberta Supreme Court 
ruled that an association of employers may 
bargain collectively on behalf of its mem- 
bers. However, as the Alberta Labour Act 
defines “employer” in terms that do not 
include an employers’ association for the 
purpose of accepting or rejecting a con- 
ciliation award and for the purpose of strike 
vote, the decision rests with each individual 
employer and his employees. 

Consequently, when a majority of all 
employees in the member shops of an 
association of employers vote in favour of 
a strike and the employees cease to work, 
it does not mean that there is one legal 
strike. Rather, there are as many strikes as 
there are shops whose employees are on 
strike, and in so far as employees of any 
shop accepted a conciliation award or voted 
against a strike, it is illegal for them sub- 
sequently to go on strike. 

In January 1963, the Association of Cal- 
gary Electrical Contractors, representing 
a number of electrical contractors in Cal- 
gary, received a notice from Electrical 
Union 254, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, to negotiate a new con- 
tract. There were apparently 24 shops con- 
cerned. When collective bargaining failed, 
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a conciliator tried to bring about agree- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute, but without success, whereupon 
a conciliation board was appointed. The 
board made an award decided by two of 
its members, the third member issuing a 
minority report. 

The majority report was apparently 
accepted by the employers involved. As to 
the employees, in a supervised vote on July 
31, 1963, seven shops out of twenty-four 
accepted the award. 

The strike vote was held on August 14 
only among the 17 shops that rejected the 
majority award; nine of them voted to strike 
and eight voted against striking. Eventually, 
all 24 shops went on strike. 

The court action was brought by the 
Association of Electrical Contractors as 
such and by 15 electrical contractors in- 
dividually against the Electrical Union 254, 
claiming damages for an illegal strike. As an 
immediate remedy, however, the plaintiffs 
asked, inter alia, for an interim injunction 
declaring that the employees of the 15 
individual contractors were illegally on 
strike, and for an order requiring those on 
illegal strike to return to their employment. 

The plaintiffs contended that the strikes 
in each of the nine shops which voted to 
strike were legal, but in the remaining 15 
shops the strikes were illegal. 

The union contended that there were, in 
effect, only two parties to the dispute, the 
association representing all the employers 
as, in effect, a single unit, on the one hand, 
and the union, representing all the em- 
ployees, on the other, and that there was 
therefore only one strike. 

The plaintiffs took the position that the 
association was simply a bargaining and 
negotiating agent for all of its members con- 
cerned in the matter, but that each shop 
and its employees were independent of 
the others when either an award or a strike 
was to be decided by vote. Therefore, they 
maintained that there were 24 strikes, not 
merely one, of which nine were legal and 
the other 15 illegal. 


The crux of the whole matter was whether 
there was one strike or twenty-four. 


In deciding the matter, Mr. Justice 
Farthing referred to the following definitions 
contained in Section 2 of the Alberta 
Labour Act: 


2.(g) ‘‘employee’” means a person engaged 
in an industry who is in receipt of or entitled 
to wages for labour or services performed 
wherever the labour or services are performed; 

2(h) “employer” means a person, corpora- 
tion, partnership, firm, manager, representative, 
contractor or subcontractor having control and 
direction of or being responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for the employment of and the 
payment of wages to an employee. 
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In the opinion of Mr. Justice Farthing, 
the definition of “employer” is most precise 
in limiting its interpretation to the ordinary, 
primary meaning and does not include the 
association of employers. Consequently, 
considering the sections of the Act dealing 
with strikes, each employer in the 24 shops 
involved in the dispute bore individually the 
responsibilities placed upon him by the 
Act, and similarly enjoyed its benefits and 
advantages. Likewise, the rights and duties 
of employees were claimed from and owed 
to their own employer—not to the totality 
of employers who happened to be engaged 
in the same commercial activity. 

Mr. Justice Farthing held that the strike 
of the employees in the seven shops who 
accepted the majorty award and did not 
participate in the strike vote was in clear 
violation of the plain words of Section 94 
of the Act, which provides, inter alia, that 
no employee shall go on strike until a vote 
has taken place under the supervision of 
the Board and a majority of the employees 
entitled to vote have voted in favour of the 
strike. 

Mr. Justice Farthing was convinced that 
the plaintiff association of electrical con- 
tractors was the negotiating agent for the 
employers, just as the defendant union was 
for the employees but that, when it comes 
to accepting or rejecting a conciliation 
award, the decision rests with each in- 
dividual employer and with his or its 
employees as respective units. 

Similarly, when it comes to a strike vote, 
the employees of each individual employer 
comprise one voting unit, and a majority of 
them decide whether that particular shop 
shall or shall not be subject to a strike. 

The association is not an employer 
of electrical tradesmen as such. Likewise, 
the union is not employed by any electrical 
contractor nor is it, as such, engaged in 
the work of electrical tradesmen. 

In addition to the illegal strike in the 
seven shops that did not participate in the 
strike vote, the strike in eight shops that 
voted against the strike was held to be 
illegal. On the whole, Mr. Justice Farthing 
accepted the plaintiff’s contention that the 
strike in the shops of the 15 contractors 
was clearly illegal and, in his ruling, made 
an interlocutory declaration that the em- 
ployees of the 15 individual plaintiff con- 
tractors were illegally on strike. The Court, 
however, denied the request for an order 
directing employees on illegal strike to 
return to work. 

In Mr. Justice Farthing’s opinion, those 
taking part in an unlawful strike expose 
themselves to certain possible penalties 
under common law or statute, but he was 
not convinced that he could order them to 
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go back to work and to enforce it. Associa- 
tion of Calgary Electrical Contractors et al., 
v. Electrical Union 254, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers et al., 
(1963), 40 D.L.R. (2d), Part 9, p. 907. 


Ontario High Court... 


. -- upholds power of Disputes Commission 
to award work to union not on project 


On August 23, 1963, Mr. Justice Grant 
of the Ontario High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, ruled that the Ontario Juris- 
dictional Disputes Commission acted within 
its juirsdiction when it assigned some work 
on a specific project to employees belonging 
to a complaining union, although none of 
them worked on that project. 


In May 1963, the Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers’ International Union, Local 97, 
filed a complaint with the Jurisdictional 
Disputes Commission pursuant to Section 
66(1) of the Ontario Labour Relations Act* 
alleging that the Dominion Sound Equip- 
ments Limited was assigning work to em- 
ployees who were members of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and not to employees belonging to 
the Lathers’ Union. The work in question 
was the complete suspension of a grid ceil- 
ing on a project known as the State Rock 
Investment Building, Toronto. 


On June 22, 1963, the Jurisdictional 
Disputes Commission issued an _ interim 
order which assigned the installation of the 
hangers and main-tees to members of the 
Lathers’ Union and the installation of the 
cross-tees, wall moulding and pads to mem- 
bers of the Carpenters, which division 
apparently was satisfactory to both unions. 


On July 4, 1963, the Commission issued 
a further interim order, which in fact 
quashed the assignment made by it in the 
first order. The reason for the second 
order was that, after the issuance of the 





*Section 66(1) of the Labour Relations Act reads: 


8.66(1) Upon complaint to the Board that a trade 
union or council of trade unions, or an officer, official, 
or agent of a trade union or council of trade 
unions, was or is requiring an employer or an 
employers’ organization to assign particular work to 
employees in a particular trade union or in a par- 
ticular trade, craft or class rather than to employees 
in another trade union or in another trade, craft or 
class, or that an employer was or is assigning par- 
ticular work to employees in a particular trade 
union rather than to employees in another trade 
union, a jurisdictional disputes commission may, 
after consulting any person, employers’ organiza- 
tion, trade union or council of trade unions that 
in its opinion may be affected by the complaint, 
make such interim order with respect to the assign = 
ment of the work as it in its discretion deems 
proper in the circumstances, and the employer, 
employers’ organization, trade union, council of 
trade unions and the officers, officials or agents of 
any of them shall comply with the interim order. 
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first order, evidence was submitted that the 
employer had only carpenters in its employ 
on the project at the date of the assign- 
ment, did not have any lathers on the 
project at the date of the assignment and 
did not employ lathers at any time on this 
particular project. 

The Commission decided to revise the 
first order in accordance with the decision 
of Chief Justice McRuer in a similar case, 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd., where 
the Chief Justice ruled that Section 66(1) 
contemplates only those disputes _ that 
arise with respect to the assignment of 
work by an employer among those that 
are engaged on the work over which he 
has direction. He did not think that the 
section had application where a trade union 
that has no members employed under the 
direction of the employer complains that 
work is assigned to employees that, in the 
opinion of that trade union, should be 
done by members of the complaining trade 
union. 


Consequently, the Commission stated that, 
in the circumstances of the dispute under 
consideration, it had no jurisdiction to inter- 
fere with the assignment of work made by 
the employer, Dominion Sound Equip- 
ments Limited. 

After the issuance of the second order, 
the Lathers’ Union applied for certiorari 
to quash the second order of the Com- 
mission, and for mandamus directing the 
Commission to reaffirm its first order. 

Dealing with the dispute at bar, Mr. 
Justice Grant noted that in the case R.v. 
Orliffe, Ex p. Can. Pittsburgh Ind. Ltd. 
(L.G. 1962, p. 77), referred to above, the 


employer had no employees working for 
him on any project or in any capacity who 
were members of the complaining union, 
and the Chief Justice did not mean that 
the Commission had no _ jurisdiction to 
make an order where the union had mem- 
bers employed under the direction of the 
employer but engaged only in other enter- 
prises. 


In the case at bar, at all relevant times 
the employer had in its employ members of 
both the Lathers and the Carpenters. Mr. 
Justice Grant held that the language of 
Section 66(1) is quite clear that the Com- 
mission may make an interim order with 
respect to the assignment of the work where 
(among other cases) an employer is 
assigning particular work to employees of 
one trade union rather than to employees 
of another trade union. It is not a condition 
precedent to such jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission that the employees of the trade 
union discriminated against must be 
engaged on the work in question. 

Further, Mr. Justice Grant added that, 
in making its second order, the Commis- 
sion thought that it was without jurisdiction 
to make the first order by reason of the 
fact that members of the Lathers’ Union 
were not employed to some extent on the 
job in question. In this conclusion, the 
Commission was wrong. 

The Court quashed the second order and 
declared the first order dated June 22, 1963 
to be valid and the subsisting interim order 
of the Commission. Regina v. Jurisdictional 
Disputes Commission, Ex parte Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union, 
(1963) 40 D.L.R. (2d), Part 9, p. 833. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba 


issues new safety rules for elevators, 


adopting 


CSA Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters and Escalators 
Ontario brings mail-carrying under Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Manitoba Elevator Act 


Regulations have been issued under the 
new Manitoba Elevator Act (L.G., Dec. 
1963, p. 1087), which was proclaimed in 
force January 1. The new regulations adopt 
CSA B44-1960, Safety Code for Elevators, 
Dumbwaiters and _ Escalators (Second 
Edition) as minimum standards for the 
design, construction and installation of new 
elevators, or for the re-installation or major 
alteration of elevators, and also set out 
rules with which existing elevator installa- 
tions must comply. 
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No person may start a new installation, 
re-installation or major alteration of any 
elevator without first submitting drawings 
and specifications to the chief inspector. On 
completion of the work, the owner or con- 
tractor must apply to the Department of 
Labour for a permit to operate the elevator. 

Before issuing or renewing a permit to 
operate an elevator, the Minister is required 
to have it inspected by a departmental in- 
spector, and the owner or elevator con- 
tractor must test all safety apparatus in the 
inspector’s presence. Alternatively, the 
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Minister may accept, on the recommendation 
of the chief inspector, an affidavit of the 
owner or elevator contractor that these tests 
have been made and that the safety appara- 
tus is in good working order. 

If possible, the chief inspector must have 
all elevators inspected every six months. 
A permit authorizes the operation of an 
elevator for 12 months, but becomes invalid 
if the chief inspector seals an elevator. 

Rules applicable to existing elevator in- 
stallations cover, among other matters, the 
guarding of hoistway openings, landing 
gates and safety devices for them, car 
“safeties” and terminal stopping devices. It 
is also provided that the owner of an 


elevator must notify the chief inspector 
immediately of any elevator accident that 
causes injury or death. 

The new regulations (Man. Reg. 105/63) 
were gazetted December 21, replacing Man. 
Reg. 62/45. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Mail-carrying under a contract with the 
Post Office, an industry previously excluded, 
was brought under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by O. Reg. 34/763, 
gazetted January 4. 

The operation of an apartment building 
was also added to Schedule I, which lists 
the industries subject to the collective 
liability provisions. 





Report of Board 


(Continued from page 216) 


wages and fringe benefits, and should not 
be placed at a continuing disadvantage with 
its competitors. 

The Board secured from each of the 
parties several exchanges of modifications 
of their positions on the various items. 
These were not sufficient however, to bring 
about agreement. 

Very late in the proceedings, the Board, 
after giving careful thought and considera- 
tion to the submissions by each of the 
parties, and in the interests of reaching a 
settlement, recommended the following as 
a basis of settlement of all the issues in 
dispute: 

1. The collective agreement should be for the 


period from September 1, 1963, to August 31, 
1965. 

2. Wages—effective September 1, 1963, wage 
rates should be increased 3 cents an hour; 
effective May 1, 1964, wage rates should be 
increased by another 3 cents an hour; and 
effective January 1, 1965, by 4 cents an hour. 

3. Shift premium on the third shift to be in- 
creased to 9 cents an hour, 

4. Vacations—three weeks with pay after 13 
years service, effective in 1964. 

5. All other matters agreed upon between 
the parties to be confirmed. 
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We regret that after all the intensive 
mediation efforts, the above recommenda- 
tions were not acceptable, and the Board 
asked that the parties give further considera- 
tion to them. 

This Board has had a further opportunity 
to reconsider the recommendations made 
to the parties, and by all the tests of com- 
parison of wages and fringe benefits and 
general settlements, we can state that the 
above recommendations represent a fair 
and equitable settlement of their dispute. 
We therefore unanimously put forward 
the above recommendations and urge the 
parties to accept them. 


All this respectfully submitted this 21st 
day of January, 1964, at Toronto, Ont. 


(Sgd.) W. H. Dickie 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Norman L. Mathews, 
Member 


(Sed.) F. Stewart Cooke, 
Member. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit number 532,300 
on December 31, a total of 75 per cent larger than that at end 
of previous month but 10 per cent smaller than year earlier 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 532,300 on December 31. 
This total was about 75 per cent larger than 
the number of 303,400 on November 29, 
but 10 per cent smaller than the total of 
592,000 on December 31, 1962. 


All three totals comprised both regular 
and seasonal benefit claimants. The total 
on December 31, 1963 was made up of 
451,400 regular and 80,900 seasonal bene- 
fit claimants; the December 1962 total, of 
496,600 regular and 95,300 seasonal. The 
November 29 total included 3,000 seasonal 
benefit claimants. 


Between 85 and 90 per cent of the in- 
crease during December 1963 was made up 
of males, who comprised 78 per cent of 
the total at the end of the month in com- 
parison with 72 per cent on November 29. 
More than 90 per cent of the male claimants 
on December 31 began to claim benefit dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year, compared 
with 80 per cent of the females. 


At the end of December, 89 per cent of 
the claimants—92 per cent of the males and 
78 per cent of the females—had been on 
claim for 13 weeks or less; 8 per cent—6 
per cent of the males and 15 per cent of the 
females—for 14 to 26 weeks, and 4 per 
cent—3 per cent of the males and 7 per 
cent of the females—for 27 weeks or more. 
These percentages were almost the same 
as those of December 1962. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
December numbered 345,300, an increase of 
155,900, or 82 per cent, over the Novem- 
ber total of 189,400 but a rise of only 
20,000, or about 6 per cent, over the total 
filed during December 1962. 


The 82-per-cent November-to-December 
increase in 1963 compares with the rise of 


only 33 per cent, or 80,000 claims, during 
the same period of 1962. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in December was estimated to be 
293,800, compared with 161,200 in Novem- 
ber and 316,700 in December 1962. 

Payments during the month totalled 
$29,400,000, compared with $15,500,000 
in November and $31,100,000 in December 
1962. 

The average weekly payment was $24.99 
in December, $23.98 in November and 
$24.54 in December 1962. 


Insurance Registrations 


On December 31, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,011,719 employees who had contributed 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1963. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 337,363, an increase of 492 since 
November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 10,184 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 6,647 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 408 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,129 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 256 cases, 
101 against employers and 155 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,397.* 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “‘live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in December _ totalled 
$31,750,618.75, compared with $30,336,- 
617.41 in November and $29,478,741.19 in 
December 1962. 


Benefits paid in December _ totalled 
$29,360,515.60, compared with $15,467,- 
325.53 in November and $31,086,590.36 in 
December 1962. 

The balance of the Fund on December 31 
was $58,524,439.25; on November 30 it 
was $56,134,336.10; and on December 31, 
1962, it was $98,975,326.02. 


Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


Placement operations in local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
January reflected a strong demand for male 
workers. Of a total of 73,500 persons 
placed in employment in January, some 
49,000 were males. This comprised 66.8 
per cent of the total and reflected an in- 
crease of 5.0 per cent over the January 1963 
total. 

Placements of women workers in January 
numbered 24,500, a decrease of 13.0 per 
cent from January 1963. 

Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one local office area to 
another numbered 3,000, or 4.0 per cent 
of the total. This proportion was higher 
than in the preceding month and only 
slightly below the 4.7 per cent recorded 
in January a year ago. 


For Canada as a whole, January place- 
ments were 1.8 per cent lower than during 
the same month last year. The regional 
distribution of the month’s placements, with 
percentage change from January 1963, was: 


Atlantic 5,700 +13.2 
Quebec 24,200 — 1.9 
Ontario 25,100 — 7.0 
Prairie 12,200 + 2.7 
Pacific 6,400 + 0.8 


Some 96,700 vacancies were notified by 
employers to local offices during January, 
5.1 per cent more than in the same month 
in 1963 and the highest number in any 
January since 1947. Vacancies for men, at 
61,900, increased by 10.3 per cent from 
January a year ago, but vacancies for 
women, numbering 34,800, recorded a 
decrease of 3.1 per cent. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2278, December 2, 1963 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit on August 8, 
1963. He stated in the application that he 
had worked for a coal company as a la- 
bourer at a wage of $10.58 a day from 
July 8, 1963, to August 6, 1963, when his 
employment terminated for the following 
reason: “Laid off—help no longer required.” 


In the Confirmation of Separation (Form 
UIC 479) the employer stated on August 
12, 1963: “Employee was fired for cause.” 
As the reasons for separation given by the 
claimant and the employer were at variance, 
the local office of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission wrote to them on 
August 14 and requested their comments. 
The replies read: 

CLAIMANT: I was driving a company 
truck at night and in using the dump the truck 
was damaged. The foreman laid me off for 


that reason, I understood it as a layoff as I 
believe that they will call me back as they 
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expect me to pay for the damage. I do not con- 
sider this as being fired but as laid off, as there 
is a possibility of them calling me to return 
to work at any time. 

EMPLOYER: The former employee [claim- 
ant] was discharged due to being intoxicated 
on the job, damaging a company truck snot 
carrying out his work properly. The employee 
had been told before that his drinking on the 
job must cease or he would have to be dis- 
charged. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from 
August 4, 1963, to September 14, 1963, in- 
clusive, on the ground that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct (Section 60(1) of the 
Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated September 10, 
which reads: 

I wish to appeal the decision on my claim. 
Evidently the company claims I was discharged 
for cause. Personally, I cannot see how it is a 


discharge, when the foreman told me that, if 
I would pay for the damage that was caused 
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to the truck, that I could continue working. I 
did not have the money to pay for the damage 
and was therefore laid off, actually for lack of 
money rather than for the damage itself. My 
family responsibility is such that I could not 
meet any further financial drain, therefore, the 
only reason I am not working right now is 
lack of capital. 


The insurance officer reviewed the claim 
file but did not consider that any change 
in his decision was warranted. The case 
came before a board of referees at a ses- 
sion held September 30, 1963, in—. The 
claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented at the hearing. The board, in a brief 
decision, unanimously maintained the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. . 


The union of which the claimant is a 
member, appealed to the Umpire on 
October 7. The appeal reads: 


That due consideration was not given by the 
insurance officer or the board of referees to the 
fact that [claimant] was laid off primarily to a 
lack of money, as he was definitely told that 
he could stay on the job provided he would 
pay for the damage caused to the company 
truck. In view of this lack of consideration, the 
union respectfully requests that, if possible, the 
Umpire return the claim to the board of 
referees, at which time the union will provide 
representation for [claimant]. 


In a statement of observations dated 
October 25, for consideration by the 
Umpire, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the UIC said: 


1. The union’s grounds for appeal to the 
Umpire are the same as those contained in the 
claimant’s appeal to the board of referees. 
Therefore, a rehearing by the board on the 
same grounds is unwarranted. 


2. The notification of disqualification (exhibit 
No. 5) sent to the claimant contains instruc- 
tions regarding an appeal. It suggests that he 
consult a member or officer of his union and 
also advises him to notify his local office of 
the name of his representative if he desires to 
be represented at the oral hearing before the 
board. The claimant was also sent a “notice of 
hearing re sitting of the board of referees” 
(exhibit No. 8). This latter notice invites him 
to make representation before the board and 
advises him of his privilege to attend the hear- 
ing The claimant, therefore, was given ample 
opportunity to be heard and make representa- 
tions on his appeal, as provided in Regulation 
182(1). 

3. The fact that the employer might have kept 
the claimant in his employment if he had paid 
the damages to the truck is immaterial. The 
claimant has not refuted the employer’s allega- 
tions (exhibit No. 4) that the damage to the 
company truck was due to the claimant’s gross 
negligence, and that his loss of employment 
resulted therefrom. 


4. It is respectfully submitted that the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
should be maintained. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
fact that the claimant’s employer might 
have been prepared to retain him in his 
employment if he had paid for the damage 
caused to the company’s vehicle is not a 
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material consideration in deciding whether 
or not the claimant lost his employment by 


reason of his own misconduct on August 
6, 1963. 


Therefore, as the union’s appeal is based 
exclusively on that ground and as the em- 
ployer’s statement that the claimant was 
discharged “due to being intoxicated on the 
job” was at no time denied by the said 
claimant, a rehearing by the board of 
referees would, in my opinion, serve no 
useful purpose. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
union’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2280, December 2, 1963 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: In his 
appeal to the Umpire, dated September 18, 
1963, the insurance officer has summed up 
the main facts of this case as follows: 


1, The claimant filed a claim effective Octo- 
ber 28, 1962. She stated that she had last 
worked . .. aS a seamstress, at 75 cents an 
hour, from February 1961 to October 31, 1962, 
when she was laid off for lack of work. 


2. On May 21, 1963, the claimant failed to 
apply for, or to accept, a permanent job as a 
seamstress at 75 cents per hour .. . on the 
ground that “I cannot accept work at [the 
factory] since I must leave at 11:30 a.m. to 
prepare my lunch, and the employer will not 
accept those terms” .. , the prevailing rate of 
pay for that kind of employment is between 
58 and 75 cents an hour. 


3. In a statement dated May 27, 1963, the 
claimant said that the only limitation she was 
placing on her availability for work was that 
she had to have an hour and a half for lunch, 
i.e., from 11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., as she had 
three children and had to prepare lunch. She 
added that her former employer .. . had 
granted her time from 11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., 
for that meal. 


4. On May 27, the local office got in touch 
with the manager of [previous employer] who 
declared that most of their employees were 
then out of work and that the claimant would 
be called back if her services were required. 
The local office also contacted the largest 
similar establishment in the area ... and was 
informed that, with the exception of office 
workers, the company grants only one hour 
for lunch. As far as the local office could find 
out, [the previous employer] is the only factory 
granting a lunch period of an hour and a half. 


5. The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from May 19, 1963, to June 29, 1963, 
under Section 59(1) of the Act, on the ground 
that she had, without good cause, refused or 
failed to apply for, or to accept, ‘suitable em- 
ployment. He also disqualified her from May 
21, 1963, because she had failed to prove that 
she was available for work as required by 
Section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 


6. The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees through her solicitor, who stated that 
the claimant only asked for working conditions 
similar to those that had been granted to her 
for more than 10 years, and that her request 
for an hour-and-a-half lunch period, instead 
of the hour generally applicable, was not that 
unusual, since she had then resumed working 
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at precisely those conditions. According to the 
information obtained from the claimant’s em- 
ployer, she worked on May 29, 30 and 31, 
and on June 3, 4 and 5, 1963, plus one day 
during the week beginning June 9, 1963, and 
worked on a full-time basis as of June 17, 1963. 


7. The claimant and her solicitor were both 
present when the case was heard by the board 
of referees. The board allowed the appeal, and 
ruled that the claimant had a valid reason not 
to apply for the job offered and that she had 
proved her availability for work. The decision 
is based mostly, it seems, on the fact that the 
claimant had obtained an hour and a half for 
lunch during the last 11 years she had been 
working ... that the claimant had alleged 
that similar factories let their staff off at 11:30 
a.m., as she knew personally of three persons 
in the employ of [other establishments] who 
do so and that she had declared that she had 
resumed her work with her former employer 
about May 27, 1963. 


The grounds on which the 
officer based his appeal read: 


_ 8. We submit that the board of referees erred 
in deciding that the claimant had good cause 
for refusing to accept an offer of suitable 
employment and also erred in deciding that the 
claimant had proved her availability for work. 


_ 9. The work offered was in the usual occupa- 

tion of the claimant, at the prevailing rate of 
pay in the district and at conditions similar 
to those recognized in the area for that type of 
work. Notwithstanding that a longer period of 
time may be granted to some employees for 
their lunch period in some factories, the evid- 
ence shows that such is a special privilege that 
is not granted to a new employee, and that the 
general practice is to grant an hour for lunch. 
It is therefore clearly established that the job 
offered was suitable according to Section 
59(2)(b) of the Act. 


10. The claimant refused the employment 


insurance 


for purely personal reasons, and such 
reasons aS a rule do not constitute good 
cause for refusing suitable employment, 


since a claimant must adapt his or her personal 
circumstances to the requirements of the 
labour market (CUB 1390 and CUB 1998). 
It surely cannot be held that the labour market 
Should adapt itself to the particular circum- 
stances of an individual case . 

11. The fact that the claimant did obtain, 
shortly after having refused the employment, a 
few days of part-time employment from her 
former. employer does not constitute good 
cause for refusing it, since the information 
supplied by her former employer a week later 
indicated that, even then, she did not have any 
assurance of being permanently employed by 
that employer. In fact, when she turned down 
the job which was offered to her, there was a 
lack of work at the plant of that employer 
and the claimant had not been called back nor 
advised of a date when she would be so called. 
Actually, the claimant was called back for full- 
time work only four weeks later. The fact that 
the claimant subsequently did obtain work that 
suited her particular requirements does not 
prove that she had good cause for refusing 
suitable employment, in the absence of. evi. 
dence to show that she had a reasonable assur- 
ance, when she refused the job, that she would 
obtain such an employment in the very near 
future (CUB 520), especially after a long 
period of unemployment (CUB 1431). 


120. we submit that by restricting her 
availability to a job in a sewing establishment 
where she would be granted an extra half 
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hour at noon, the claimant did in fact reduce 
her availability to such an extent that she 
could be employed only by her former em- 
ployer. Under the circumstances, she did not 
establish that she was available for immediate 
work on each day her former employer had 
no work to give her. . . The fact that certain 
persons did get . . the working conditions 
asked for by the claimant is not a determining 
factor, since it was a privilege that employers 
were not willing to give to the claimant, as a 
new employee, at that particular time. 


13. For the above reasons, we respectfully 
submit that the appeal made by the insurance 
officer should be allowed. 


On October 7, 1963, the claimant’s 
counsel wrote a letter to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, in which he 
said, in part: 


. . . [Claimant] has worked for more than 
10 years for [the same firm] where she was 
called back on May 27 or 28, after an inter- 
mittent period of unemployment that lasted a 
few months. 

[Claimant] lives some 500 feet away from 
her employer’s factory and the job . . . which 
was offered to her would have required her 
to take a taxi during the lunch period, since 
this employer refused to give her an hour and 
a half for that purpose, a privilege always given 
her by [the company] ever since she had been 
employed there. 


Furthermore, [claimant] is not the only one 
who is allowed an hour and a half to prepare 
her family’s mid-day meal... 

Moreover, the job that [claimant] was offered 
consisted in -sewing children’s dresses, work 
that she had never done before, and she had 
the assurance that her former employer would 
call her back and, rightly so, since she now 
works in her former job... 

My client wished to preserve her seniority, 
and if she had worked for [another employer] 
she would have been unemployed during the 
summer season due to a slackening of the 
over-all activity of this firm. 


In this whole affair, someone is acting out 
of revenge against [claimant], possibly through 
jealousy, by ill-natured gossip or otherwise. It 
must not be forgotten that the manager of 
the company had given [claimant] to. under- 
stand that she would be taken back at her 
previous job any day and, in actual fact, she 
did get her job back. [Claimant] has received 
unemployment benefits for one period only, 
after having been in the employ of the same 
firm for 10 consecutive years, and I believe 
that she was fully justified to make every effort 
to keep her former job, instead of accepting 
a position that offered no security, was tempo- 
rary, and carried a much lower salary than 
what she had earned... 


Furthermore, as [claimant] has always or 
most of the time worked on a part-time basis 
for her former employer while she was unem- 
ployed, she was very anxious to resume her 
work wth that employer. 


The insurance officer made the following 
comments: 


In his reply, the representative of the claim- 
ant stated that the latter has always, or almost 
always, worked for her employer while she 
was unemployed. The weekly reports submitted 
by [claimant] with respect to the claim referred 
to in the present appeal, show that she did not 


(Continued on page 231) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in January ' 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 268 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 154 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 150 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 

unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legisiation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ............ l $11,705.44 
ISLE Ce, F POGUCITOR NE 8.8 rics tican ce dy'ge tuaiah e's alle. oo 118 537,326.00 
jE Toye TID ieee ge gals “ee nee eee ee ee 424,889.14 
CAP ORe Ward eC Me ight ST a a oer 1 8,629.00 
Royal. Canadian Mounted: Police. ..5..2.6.:cn0:.. 20 107,054.47 
‘jib fT STE wh gay ee 42,209.15 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no ‘current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. ' 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. ale 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person sharll be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in January 


During January the sum of $5,367.70 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 104 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in January 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Russell Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of Conjuring Creek 
Storage Project. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks, interior painting of apartment units & 
public areas of four apartment projects. Pierrefonds Que: Grand Royal Paving Reg’d, site 
improvements, Cloverdale Park Apartments. Ville St Laurent Que: Jos Malaket & Fils 
Inc, installation of gas ranges, Place Benoit Apartment Project; Jos Malaket & Fils Inc, 
installation of gas ranges, Parc Royal Apartment Project; Jos Malaket & Fils Inc, installa- 
tion of refrigerators, Parc Royal Apartment Project. Regina Sask: G Barker Construction 
Ltd, construction of 141 row housing units & site works (FP 2/63). 


{n addition, this Corporation awarded 19 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of school & 
residence, Big Cove IR. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Louis Ducharme & Associates 
Ltd, renovations to dormitory & washrooms, Assiniboia IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency 
Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, renovations to fire protection system, McKay IRS & associated 
bldgs. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Dashchuk Construction Ltd, construction of school 
& residence, Red Earth IDS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Borger Construction Ltd, in- 
stallation of water supply system pipeline on Crowfoot Crescent, Blackfoot Reserve housing 
development (subdivision No 1). 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Gander Nfld: H & S Construction Ltd, interior painting of bldgs Nos 8 & 86, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Central Electric, rewiring & relighting of bldg No 1, HQEC: LG & 
M H Smith Ltd, strengthening deck system, jetty No 5. Camp Gagetown N B: S R Shears 
& Sons Ltd, interior painting of 500 PMQs; St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, interior 
painting of 649 PMQs. St Jean Que: P M Entreprises Inc, renovations to south block, 
CMR. Barriefield Ont: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of nine bldgs, RCEME 
School; Donald M Hawkins Ltd, interior painting of 187 PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. 
Camp Borden Ont: Ontario Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 252 PMQs; River- 
side Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 173 PMQs; Planned Renovators Ltd, 
interior painting of 20 permanent bldgs; Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior 
painting of 42 temporary bldgs. Clinton Ont: International Painting & Decorating Co, 
interior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: C & K Steeplejack Co, 
interior painting of 58 PMQs, RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: Mechanical Contracting 
Trades Ltd, replacement of boilers in heating plant for Bldgs 1, 2 & 5, HMCS Srar. 
Kingston Ont: Cribb Construction Co Ltd, installation of standby sewage lift pump & 
i1elated equipment, RMC; Riverside Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of eight 
bldgs, RMC. London Ont: The Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of 
sprinkler system, No 27 COD. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, supply & 
installation of five electrically operated gates in security fence, RCAF Station. Petawawa 
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Ont: Ontario Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 250 PMQs; Pillar Construction 
Ltd, construction of two refrigerated garbage rooms; Planned Renovators Ltd, interior 
painting of 400 PMQs. Trenton Ont: Miron-Wiggers Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of 
bldg No 78, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man; Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting 
of 192 PMQs. Winnipeg Man: North Star Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant painting in 
hangar No 16, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Conrad-Rawlinson Ltd, interior fire 
retardant painting of three hangars, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, 
interior painting of 219 PMQs, Currie Barracks. Penhold Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, 
interior painting of 70 PMQs, RCAF Station. Muskwa (Fort Nelson) B C: McGregor 
Telephone & Power Construction Co Ltd, construction of outdoor main transformer sub- 
station. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Charlottetown P E I: Fitzgerald & Snow Ltd, maintenance repairs to lecture rooms, 
offices, halls, etc, Armoury. Halifax N S: Wall & Woodworth Ltd, interior painting, bldg 
No. 41 (drill hall), Windsor Park. Shelburne N S: Atkinson & Bower Ltd, replacement of 
heating & cooling coils in ventilation & air conditioning systems, bldgs No. 35 & 36, 
HMCS Shelburne. Longueuil Que: National Blind & Window Co Ltd, installation of 
aluminum windows & sashes in bldg No 49, Jacques Cartier Barracks. Montreal Que: 
Roger Bisson Inc, renovations to shower rooms, No 25 COD. Angus Ont: R S C Bothwell 
Associates Ltd, supply & installation of electrically conductive vinyl flooring tile in bldgs 
Nos 152 & 153, No 13X Depot Detachment. Barriefield Ont: Foley Construction Ltd, 
construction of gatehouse. Clinton Ont: Atlas Aluminum Products, installation of metal 
combination storm & screen windows on barrack blocks Nos 72 & 74, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, renovations to ventilation system. London Ont: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks; 
Ontario Painting & Decorating, painting interior of No 27 COD & No 204 Base Workshop. 
Orangevile Ont: Defo Construction Co, repairs to Armoury. Ottawa Ont: Alf Grodde Ltd, 
plastering & painting, Drill Hall; Alf Grodde Ltd, interior painting of Beach Bldg. Trenton 
Ont: Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station; Walter 
F MacCormack, interior painting of bldg No 38, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Canadian 
Rogers Western Ltd, repairs to roof, Bldg A-2, Fort Osborne Barracks; North Star 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of six bldgs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Oswald Decorat- 
ing Co, interior painting of three bldgs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Island Construc- 
tion Ltd, application of epoxy laminate to bathroom walls, RCAF Station; R S Klein 
Painters & Decorators Ltd, interior painting, Armoury. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of store room, bldg No 24 (Grant Block), Royal Roads; 
Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of battery charging shop, Bldg No 141, HMC 
Dockyard; Hume & Rumble Ltd, electrical alterations, bldg No 192, HMC Dockyard; 
C D Johnston, painting interiors of 25 residences, Belmont Park. Matsqui B C: J §S 
Johnston Ltd, replacing water main, HMCS Aldergrove. Aldergrove & Matsqui B C: 
Trans-Power Construction Ltd, replacement of 41 power & antenna poles. Vancouver B Ge 
Walker Construction, repairing trusses in hangar, 2nd & Discovery SEPEELS. 

In addition, this Department awarded 70 contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 


This Department awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Quebec Que: Janin Construction Ltd, reconstruction of shed “A,” Wolfe’s Cove. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


New Liskeard Ont: Val d’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage disposal 
system. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Carmanville Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, wharf extension. Cox’s Cove Nfld: Avalon Con- 
struction & Engineering Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Freshwater Nfld: Wm Hynes, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Placentia Nfld: O’Reilley’s Plumbing & Heating Supplies, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Rose Blanche Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of post 
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office bldg. St John’s Nfld: Capital Office Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning bldg No 3, Naval 
Dockyard, 191-193 Water St; Benson Builders Ltd, wharf repairs (site 15, southside). 
Trepassey Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, construction of Fisheries Officer’s residence. 
Woody Point (Bonne Bay) Nfld: James E Shears, construction of post office bldg. Darnley 
Basin P E I: Ralph Ford, construction of retaining wall. Barrington N S: Wm E Smith, 
construction of post office bldg. Debert N S: Ivan Archibald & Donald Fisher, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Inverness N S: MacDougall Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Main-a-Dieu N S: MacDonald & MacKeigan, wharf improvements. Pictou 
N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, installation of power outlets, quay wall. Sydney N S: 
Maritime Builders Ltd, wharf improvements. Terence Bay N S: Naugles Sand & Gravel 
Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Butternut Ridge N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Edmundston N B: R E Stewart Construction Corporation, construction 
of federal bldg. Head Harbour N B: McNamara Construction of Nova Scotia Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf. Leonardville N B: Fuudy Contractors Ltd, wharf extension. Richibucto 
N B: Parsons Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St Edward N B: Leo 
LeBlanc, breakwater repairs. Saint John N B: R A Corbett & Co Ltd, additions & altera- 
tions, Trade & Commerce Bldg. Fort Chimo Que: Ron Engineering & Construction 
(Quebec) Ltd, erection of school, garage & workshop. Grandes Bergeronnes Que: 
Francois Lapointe Inc, construction of post office bldg. Isle Verte Que: Paul Malenfant, 
construction of post office bldg. Lavalirie Que: Lucien Pelletier, construction of post 
office bldg. Quebec Que: E M M Enr, moving of National Health & Welfare Dept from 
Temporary Bldg to Old Postal Terminal. St Alexis des Monts Que: Ronald Desrosiers, 
construction of post office bldg. St. Marc sur Richelieu Que: Leopold Pigeon, repairs to 
wharf (VARY). St Timothee Que: Fernand Martel, construction of post office bldg. 
St Vincent de Paul Que: Secant Construction Co, alterations & repairs to penitentiary 
(reconstruction Phase V). Bala Ont: Alfred Haigh, reconstruction of timber trestle. 
Burlington Ont: John Cestnik Construction, alterations to federal bldg. Fort William 
Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, construction of implement & storage shed, Experimental Farm. 
Hanmer Ont: V Dube Construction, addition to post office bldg. Kingston Ont: Joice- 
Sweanor Electric Ltd, alterations to UIC Bldg. Little Current Ont: Donald Eadie, wharf 
repairs. London Ont: Bennett & Wright Contractors Ltd, installation of fire alarm system, 
Dominion Public Bldg. Macdiarmid Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, harbour repairs & 
improvements (repairs to rubble mound breakwater). North Bay Ont: Farquhar Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Tippet-Richardson Ltd, moving 
of office furniture & equipment from Vimy Bidg, Sparks St & Radiation Laboratory, 
Caldwell Ave, to new Radiation Laboratory, Brookfield Ave, Confederation Heights; 
The Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, fencing of Manordale Subdivision (Department of 
Agriculture land); Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, grading & paving parking area, Office 
of British High Commissioner; Three Star Building Cleaners, cleaning interior, Beamish 
Bldg, 1501 Carling Ave; Three Star Building Cleaners, cleaning interior, Empire Bldg, 
O’Connor St & Laurier Ave; C P Construction Ltd, alterations to Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to Centre 
Block, Parliament Bldgs; Hugh M Grant Ltd, foundation demolition & removal from 
Department of Agriculture Animal Research Institute land, Greenbelt area; Robert 
Construction Co, alterations, Connaught Bldg, Sussex Drive; K C Martin Construction 
Co, alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg, Carling Ave; Gendron P & H Co, alterations 
& additions to heating & ventilating systems, RCMP Headquarters Bldg, Tremblay Road. 
Sutton West (Black River) Ont: Keene Construction Co Ltd, training wali decking. 
Toronte Ont: One Thirty One Bloor West Ltd, supply & installation of interior finishing, 
mechanical & electrical equipment & fixtures, National Design Centre, Colonnade Bldg; 
K Rustscheff, washroom addition & alterations, postal terminal “A.” Windsor Ont: 
Herbert Winch & Son, alterations to federal bldg. Ethelbert Man: Nils A Anderson, 
concrete reservoir & water supply revisions, RCMP Detachment quarters. Gainsberough 
Sask: Gotthard Peterson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Regina 
Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, replacement of watermains from 10th Ave 
to RCMP barracks. Saskatoon Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of veterans’ 
home; Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning of old post 
office bldg. Calgary Alta: Pilkington Glass Co Ltd, re-glazing windows, public bldg. 
Thorsby Alta: D S Greenfield Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Vermilion 
Alta: Silisky Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Esquimalt B C: 
Dave Cooper Ltd, installation of fire protection system, Esquimalt Graving Dock. 
Penticton B C: Interior Contracting Co Ltd, paving of access road, Astrophysical Observa- 
tory. Fort St James B C: Dezell Construction Co Ltd, construction of seismograph vault. 
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Vancouver B C: David Mitchell Co Ltd, supply & installation of partitions, reserve area, 
2nd floor, Harry Stevens Bldg, 125 East 10th Ave. Buffalo River to Pine Point & Buffalo 
River Bridge N W T: Western Construction & Lumber Co Ltd, construction of develop- 
ment road. Hay River—Pine Point Development Road N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of three bridges. Yellowknife N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, 
construction of underground seismic vault & control bldg alterations. 


In addition, this Department awarded 37 contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Allanburg, Port Robinson, Welland & Dain City Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
restoration of profiles of grooves in journals of crown sheave bearings of vertical lift 
bridges 11, 12, 16 & 18, Welland Canal. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Annett Chemicals Ltd, 
pressure grouting of Sault Ste Marie Canal Lock. Thorold Ont; Jas A White, blocking of 
windows, valve machinery houses, weirs 6 & 7, Welland Canal. 


In addition, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded four contracts containing 


the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Ecum Secum N §: Stevens & Fiske Construction Ltd, construction of two dwellings, 


entrance road & related work. 


Moncton (Scoudouc) N B: Caledonia Construction Ltd, 


extension & modifications to transmitter bldg. London Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, 
installation of power supply facilities, Airport. Malton Ont: Inspiration Ltd, installation of 
entrance road & car park lighting, Toronto International Airport; Delta Parking Systems 
Ltd, management of car parking structure in new terminal bldg, Toronto International 


Airport. Swift Rapids Ont: Canadian Vickers Ltd, supply & 


installation of lock gates, 


valves, operating machinery, etc, for lock on Severn River. Edmonton Alta: Hume & 
Rumble Ltd, installation of entrance road & car park lighting, International Airport. 
fofine B C: Larry Rafter, interior painting of bldgs. 

In addition, this Department awarded 12 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 





Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 226) 
perform any work during the period from the 


week beginning January 6, 1963, to the week 
beginning May 19, 1963, inclusive. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
employment that the claimant refused or 
failed to apply for on May 21, 1963, was 
in her usual occupation and at the pre- 
vailing rate of pay for such type of work 
in the area, and it has not been established 
that the working conditions of that particular 
type of work were less favourable than 
those recognized by good employers in the 
area. The employment, therefore, was 
suitable within the meaning of Section 
59(2)(b) of the Act. 

On the other hand, the reason given 
by the claimant for refusing to apply for 
the employment offered was a purely per- 
sonal one and, consequently, according to 
the established jurisprudence, did not con- 
stitute a “good cause,” within the mean- 


ing of that expression in Section 59(1) of 
the Act, and I so decide. 

With respect to the claimant’s availability 
for work, the evidence shows clearly that 
she did not have the assurance, at the 
time she refused the job, that she would 
be taken back by her former employer, 
and that it was impossible for her, other- 
wise than as a privilege, to have other em- 
ployers agree to the working conditions she 
insisted on. 

For those reasons, and as the grounds on 
which the insurance officer has based his 
appeal are in accordance with the juris- 
prudence established by the Umpire in 
similar cases, I consider that the claimant 
was rightly disqualified for having failed to 
prove that she was available for work as 
from May 21, 1963. 

I consequently decide to allow the appeal 
made by the insurance officer. 
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‘PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, February 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 134.5 from 134.2 
between January and February. The 
February index was 1.8 per cent above 
the February 1963 index of 132.1. 

Most of the increase during the month 
resulted from a 1.1-per-cent rise in the 
transportation index; but indexes for recrea- 
tion and reading, tobacco and alcohol, and 
clothing also were higher. The housing and 
the health and personal care indexes were 
unchanged; the food index declined slightly. 

The food index eased 0.1 per cent to 
131.3 in February from 131.4 in January. 
Prices were higher for a number of foods, 
including milk, flour, bread and other 
bakery products, coffee, most fresh fruits 
and vegetables and a few meats. Outweigh- 
ing these increases were substantially lower 
prices for sugar, which declined for the 
third consecutive month, eggs, most cuts of 
beef and pork, and fats. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
137.3 as a slight increase in the shelter com- 
ponent was not sufficient to move the index. 
In shelter, rent was unchanged but the 
home-ownership index increased. In the 
household operation component lower prices 
for furniture and floor coverings balanced 
increases for textiles and some household 
supplies and services. 

The clothing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 117.8 from 117.7 as price increases for 
some items of women’s clothing outweighed 
sale price reductions for men’s suits and 
coats. Indexes for children’s wear, footwear 
and clothing services were unchanged. 

The transportation index advanced 1.1 
per cent to 142.6 from 141.1 as a result of 
a sharp increase in insurance rates in the 
automobile operation component. 

The health and personal care index re- 
mained at 165.4; both the health care and 
personal care components were unchanged. 
Lower prices for some pharmaceuticals 
were not sufficient to move the health care 
index and in personal care, price changes 
were moderate and offsetting. 

The recreation and reading index moved 
up 0.1 per cent to 152.3 as both the recrea- 
tion and reading components increased 
fractionally. In recreation, prices were 
higher for camera film and bicycles, and 
price increases for newspapers in Saint 
John and Halifax moved the reading index. 

The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 
0.8 per cent to 119.4 from 118.5 as both 
the tobacco and the alocholic beverages 
components moved higher. Scattered in- 
creases in the price of cigarettes and 
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cigarette tobacco occurred in several cities 
and liquor prices increased in Ontario, 
Quebec and some Atlantic provinces. 


Group indexes in February 1963 were: 
food 129.4, housing 135.9, clothing 114.8, 
transportation 139.6, health and personal 
care 159.9, recreation and reading 148.6, 
and tobacco and alcohol 118.0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, Jan. 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
moved up in three of the ten regional cities, 
went down in five and remained unchanged 
in two cities between December and 
January. Movements ranged from a decline 
of 0.4 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary to a 
rise of 0.4 per cent in Toronto. 

Food indexes rose in seven cities and 
declined in three, ranging from a drop of 
0.7 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary to a rise 
of 0.8 per cent in Toronto. Indexes for 
housing rose in three cities, fell in four and 
remained unchanged in three. Clothing in- 
dexes were lower in seven cities and 
unchanged in three. Transportation indexes 
rose in two cities, dropped in seven, and 
were unchanged in one. Health and personal 
care indexes were higher in five cities, 
lower in one and unchanged in four. The 
recreation and reading indexes were lower 
in six cities, higher in one and unchanged 
in three. All tobacco and alcohol indexes 
were unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were: Edmonton-Calgary —0.5 to 127.5; 
Montreal —0.4 to 133.9; Halifax —0.3 to 
131.6; Ottawa —0.2 to 134.6; St. John’s 
—0.1 to 120.2*; Toronto +0.6 to 135.9; 
Saint John +0.3 to 134.1; Winnipeg +0.3 
to 131.4. Saskatoon-Regina and Vancouver 
remained unchanged at 129.0 and 131.9 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.6 per cent in January to 
247.1 from 245.7 a month earlier. It was 
1.7 per cent above the January 1963 index 
of 242.9, 

Of the eight major commodity group 
indexes comprising the general wholesale 
index, six increased and two declined from 
December. 

The vegetable products group index 
advanced 1.3 per cent to 236.7 from 233.6 
in December, the wood products group 





*On base June 1951—100. 
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index rose 0.7 per cent to 329.7 from 327.3, 
and the non-metallic minerals group index 
moved up 0.7 per cent to 191.7 from 190.4. 
The textile products group index advanced 
0.6 per cent to 250.0 from 248.4, the non- 
ferrous metals products index 0.4 per cent 
to 201.1 from 200.3, and the iron products 
group index 0.3 per cent to 255.0 from 
254,24 

Decreases occurred in’ the chemical 
products group index and in the animal 
products group index. The chemical products 
index of 188.1 was 0.4 per cent below the 
December index of 188.8, and the animal 
products group index of 247.1 was 0.2 per 
cent below the 247.6 a month earlier. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at termjnal markets (1935-39=100) 
advanced 0.3 per cent, from 214.8 to 215.5, 
in the three- week period ended January 24. 
The field products index rose 0.6 per cent, 
from “165.8 to 166.8, and the animal 
products index edged up 0.2 per cent, from 
263.7 to 264.2. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1964 


The updated and revised United States 
consumer price index for January was 107.7. 
The wunrevised index remained at the 
December level, 107.6. Both indexes are on 
the 1957-59=100 base; the revised index 
is 1960-61 weighted. 

This is the first issue of the index since 
its revision (L.G., Dec. 1963, p. 1138). 

The unrevised index one year earlier, 
January 1963, was 106.0. 

The main reason for the December-to- 
January increase was a rise in food prices, 
although the cost of operating an auto- 
mobile rose too, because of higher gasoline 
prices. 


British Index of Retail Prices, Dec. 1963 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 104.2 in mid- 
December from 104.0 in mid-November. 
In mid-December 1962 it was 102.3. Dur- 
ing the month, the food group index rose 
to 104.6 from 104.1. The other groups 
changed little. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 185. 


Business 


1. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Management Aids for Small 
Manufacturers: Annual No. 9. Edited by 
Bruce Goodpasture. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 82. 


2. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Small Marketers Aids: Annual 
No. 5. Edited by Bruce Goodpasture. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 95. 

“Each of the . . . chapters was first published 
during the year ending June 30th, 1960.” 


Information is given for evaluating qualifica- 
tions and management methods for small busi- 
nessmen, and concerning advertising, break-even 
points, credit collections, markdowns, new 
ideas as a source of profit, store modernization, 
wholesale sales, and the selling of services. 
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Civil Service 


3. US. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. Formula for guaranteeing a 
Minimum Increase when an Employee is 
promoted. Hearing before the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-seventh Congress, 
First Session, on H.R. 1010 and H.R. 2015, 
Bills to amend the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide a Formula 
for guaranteeing a Minimum Increase when 
an Employee is promoted from One Grade 
to Another. August 2, 1961. Washington, 
GPO, 1961. Pp. 27. 


4. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. Preservation of Basic Pay in 
Downgrading Actions. Hearings before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-seventh 
Congress, First Session, on H.R. 5674 and 
Related Bills, Bills to extend to Employees 
Subject to the Classification Act of 1949 the 
Benefits of Salary Increases in Connection 
with the Protection of Basic Compensation 
Rates from the Effects of Downgrading 
Actions, to provide Salary Protection for 
Postal Field Service Employees in Certain 
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cases of Reduction in Salary Standing, and 
for Other Purposes. April 21 and 24, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 73. 


Conferences 


5. AMERICAN BAKERY AND CON- 
FECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. Proceedings of the Sec- 
ond Constituticnal Convention, Washington, 
D.C., August 16-22, 1962. Washington 
[1963?] Pp. 496. 

6. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD. 
Proceedings, Thirtieth Annual Convention, 
July 8-12, 1963 ... Philadelphia, Pa. New 
York, "19632 Pp260: 


7. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 47th, GENEVA, 1963. DELE- 
GATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
Report. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. [21]. 


8. INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 
WORKERS FEDERATION. ITF Reports, 
1960-1961 and Proceedings of 27th Con- 
gress, Helsinki, 25 July-3August 1962. 
London, 1963. Pp. 338. 


9. UNITED HATTERS, CAP AND 
MILLINERY WORKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. Report and Proceedings, 
Eleventh Convention, June 12-15, 1962... 
New York City. [New York, 1963?] Pp. 316. 


Economic Conditions 


10. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU 
OF ECONOMICS AND _ STATISTICS. 
Regional Index of British Columbia: East 
and West Kootenays. Victoria, 1963. Pp. 
191. 


Contains information and data concerning 
historical background, population, forestry, 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and hydro- 
electric potential. 


11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Sweden. April 1963. 
Parisn. 1963 Ppn4t, 


12. SYMPOSIUM ON ECONOMIC 
GROWTH, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1963. 
Proceedings, Monday, February 25, 1963. 
New York, American Bankers Association, 
1963. Pp. 139: 


Four professional economists, three academics 
and the Managing Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the late Per Jacob- 
sson, presented their views on economic 
growth to the Symposium. President Kennedy 
also spoke to the gathering. 


13. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1962. Pt. 1. The 
European Economy in 1962. New York, 
United Nations, 1963. Pp. 61, 48, 7. 


Education 


14. DIEUZEIDE, HENRI. Teaching 
through Television; A Report on the Cur- 
rent Use of Television in Western Europe’s 
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Schools... and an Examination of Pos- 
sibilities for Using This Medium to meet the 
Critical Need for Increased Teaching of 
Science. Paris, Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation, Office for Scientific 
and Technical Personnel, 1960. Pp. 71. 


15. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. REFER- 
ENCE DIVISION. Technical Education in 
Britain. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. [39]. 


Employee Benefit Plans 


16. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Digest of Nine Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefit Plans, Early 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 25. 


“Summarizes the major provisions of nine 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans 
designed primarily to provide weekly supple- 
ments to State unemployment insurance bene- 
fits received by laid-off workers.” 


17. U.S. OFFICE OF WELFARE AND 
PENSION PLANS. Welfare and Pension 
Plan Statistics: the 100 Largest Plans, 1959- 
1961. [Washington, n.d., 1963] Pp. 10. 


Industrial Relations 


18. GREAT BRITAIN. COURT OF IN- 
QUIRY “INTOs THEs.CAUSESs AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF A _ DISPUTE 
BETWEEN THE FORD MOTOR COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, DAGENHAM AND 
MEMBERS OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
REPRESENTED*:: ONee FHEuechbRADE 
UNION SIDE OF THE FORD NATIONAL 
JOINT NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE. 
Report. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 58. 

At head of title: Industrial courts act, 1919. 

The present Court of Inquiry was set up to 
look into a dispute arising in October 1962 
between the Ford Motor Company, Limited 
at Dagenham, England, and the Ford National 
Joint Negotiating Committee representing 21 
unions. Some of the issues involved in the 
dispute were discharge of employees whom the 
company found unsatisfactory, wage claims 
by the employees, demands by the union for 
changes in negotiating procedure, militant 
shop stewards, work standards, etc. 

19. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUN- 
SELORS, INC. White-Collar Restiveness— 
a Growing Challenge. New York, 1963. 
Ppa 0: 

Deals with grievance procedures for white- 
collar employees and the means used by com- 
panies to determine the causes of individual 
and group dissatisfaction among salaried em- 
ployees. 

20. NORTHRUP, HERBERT ROOF. 
Government and Labor; the Role of Govern- 
ment in Union-Management Relations [by] 
Herbert R. Northrup [and] Gordon F. 
Bloom. Homewood, IIl., R.D. Irwin, 1963. 
Pp. 507. 

An analysis of American industrial relations 
laws and their effect on management, unions, 
and the public. Deals with such laws as the 
Taft-Hartley Act (Labor Management Relations 
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Act of 1947) and the Landrum-Grifiin Act 
(Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959) and their relationship to such 
topics as union security, strikes, boycotts and 
picketing. 

21. SEMINAR [ON] EFFECTIVE LA- 
BOUR RELATIONS, ASSUMPTION 
UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR. Ist, OCT. 
20, 1960. [Report of Proceedings] October 
20, 1960. Windsor, 1960. Pp. 64. 


Symposium sponsored by the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Essex College, Assumption 
University of Windsor. 

Contents: Unionization of Hourly and/or 
Salary Personnel and Proceedings before the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, by Norman 
L. Mathews. Negotiating or renewing a Col- 
lective Agreement, by J Adams. Good 
Administration of a Labour Agreement, by 
George B. Norris, Jr. 

22. SEMINAR ON EFFECTIVE LA- 
BOUR RELATIONS, ASSUMPTION UNI- 
VERSITY OF WINDSOR. 3rd, OCTOBER 
18, 1961. Report of Proceedings, October 
18, 1961. Windsor, 1961. Pp. 83. 


Seminar sponsored by the School of Business 
Administration, Essex College, Assumption 
University of Windsor. 

Contains talk by Dr. Roger Chartier of 
Laval University entitled ‘‘Some Basic Issues 
in Labour-Management Arbitration.” 


Industry—Leocation 


The following three surveys were pre- 
pared and issued by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Department of Industry and 
Development of the Province of Alberta 
in Edmonton in 1963. 


23. Town of Bow Island. Rev. March 
1903.0 0p. 12, 


24. Town of Didsbury. Rev. September 
1962. Pp. 14. 


25. Town of Okotoks. Rev. October 1962. 
[eee alee 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


26. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Saskatchewan Labour Legis- 
lation, August 1963. Regina, 1963. Pp. 110. 


27. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. State 
Minimum-Wage Laws. Rev. July 1, 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Folder. 


Labour Organization 


28. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND _ RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Labour Organizations 
in Canada, 1963. 52nd edition. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 98. 


29. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS. Your Union today, 
1963. Washington, 1963. Pp. 96. 


A booklet in the form of a magazine com- 
memorating the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the International Association of 
Machinists. 
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30. RASKIN, A. H. The Obsolescent 
Unions. (In Commentary, July 1963. Pp. 
18-25). 


The author is Labor Correspondent of the 
New York Times. 


Labouring Classes 


31. GITLOW, ABRAHAM LEO. Labor 
and Industrial Society. Rev. ed. Homewood, 
fils ‘Richard Dl itwin, 1963 .0Pp4)72: 

v5. textbook on labour economics dealing 
with the following topics: labour organization, 
wages and hours, collective bargaining, em- 
ployment and unemployment, and labour 
legislation. 

32. GREAT BRITAIN. BOARD OF 
TRADE. Staggered Holidays. London, 
HMSO, 1963. Pp. 11. 

This White Paper points out the strain on 
accommodation and transportation facilities 
when nearly 6 million people in Great Britain 
take their holidays at the same time. It sug- 
gests that this strain could be decreased 
greatly if between 1 and 14 million people 
would change their holiday habits. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Benefits in the Case of Industrial 
Accidents and Occupational Diseases. 
[Part 1] Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1963.) Pp.58: 

At head of title: Report 5(1). International 
Labour Conference. 48th session, 1964. 

Part 1 contains proposed texts for a Con- 
vention and a Recommendation concerning 
benefits in the case of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases for consideration and 
comments by member governments. 


34. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Hygiene in Commerce and Offices. 
Part 1. Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1963, Ep. Os: 


At head of title: Report 4(1). International 
Labour Conference. 48th session, 1964. 

Part 1 contains proposed text of a Conven- 
tion and a Recommendation concerning 
hygiene in commerce and offices for considera- 
tion and comments by member Governments. 


35. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON 
LABOR STATISTICS. 20th, ATLANTIC 
CITY, N.J., 1962. Proceedings, June 19-22, 
1962, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1963. Pp. 316. 


Co-sponsored by the New Jersey Department 
of Labor and Industry and the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Partial Contents: Statistics and Research in 
Wage Rates and Earnings. Fringe Benefit Ex- 
penditure Studies. Interarea Differences in 
Wage Levels. Developments in Work Injury 
Statistics. Some Current Issues in the Measure- 
ment of Unemployment and Labor Force. 
Research and Statistical Needs of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962. 


36. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. RESEARCH AND PLAN- 
NING BRANCH. Population and Estimated 
Labour Force by Residence (Rural and 
Urban), Sex, Industries, and Local Office 
Areas of the National Employment Service, 
1961. (Regina l963mkRp* 2A: 
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37. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. 
Mobility and Worker Adaptation to Econom- 
ic Change in the United States. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 77. 


Discusses programs undertaken by the U.S. 
government to deal with unemployment. 


38. US. PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY. Government Contract Employ- 
ment, Rules and Regulations .. . effective 
July 22, 1961 as amended September 7, 
1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 22. 

Contains Federal U.S. “regulations relating 
to the promotion and insurance of equal em- 
ployment opportunity on public contracts for 


all qualified persons without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 


Management 


39. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION. Computer-based Management 
for Information and Control. New York, 
re LSE RN io Rano ee 

Partial Contents: Information Processing 
and Profit Survival. The Computer and Informa- 
tion Processing. Management Attitudes toward 
an Information System. Past Shortcomings in 


Computer Utilization. The Decision-making 
Potential of Computers. 


40. JUSTIN, JULES JAY. How to pre- 
serve Management's Rights under the Labor 
Contract. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan [c1959] 
ED) 35. 

Discusses the following rights of manage- 
ment: “(1) to direct and control its work 
force; (2) to determine the means, methods, 
processes, materials, and schedules of produc- 
tion; (3) to utilize fully its work force and 
machines; and (4) to maintain employee dis- 
cipline and production efficiency.” 


41. ARGYRIS, CHRIS. Interpersonal 
Competence and Organizational Effective- 
ness. With a chapter by Roger Harrison. 
Homewood, Ill., Dorsey Press, 1962. Pp. 
292. 


This is an account of a program that the 
author carried out among executives in a 
large company at the request of the president 
of the company. By examining their mutual 
personal relationships and their administrative 
competence, the executives were able to develop 
insight and understanding necessary to in- 
crease their administrative competence. 


Occupations 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Careers in Drafting. Rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Nature of the Work. Personal 
Qualities needed. Preparation and Training. 
Advancement. Working Conditions. Salaries. 
Seeking Employment. Number in the Occupa- 
tion. Organizations. Employment Outlooking. 
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43. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Electrical and Electronic Occu- 
pations. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1962.2Pp2796: 


44. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND _ RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Technicians in Science 
and Engineering. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19033 PD we t: 


Professional Workers 


45. BUREAU OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. Two 
Years after the College Degree; Work and 
Further Study Patterns; Report on a 1960 
Survey of 1958 College Graduates. Pre- 
pared for the National Science Foundation. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 335. 


Deals with post-college careers of June 1958 
college graduates, including their further 
studies, work activities, and the continuity 
between studies and work. Based on a mail 
questionnaire answered in the spring of 1960 
by more than 40,000 graduates from about 
1,200 degree-granting institutions. 

46. CRAIG, CHRISTINE. The Employ- 
ment of Cambridge Graduates. Cambridge, 
Eng., University Press, 1963. Pp. 102. 


Prepared for Cambridge University Appoint- 
ments Boards. 

An inquiry “into the present occupation of 
Cambridge graduates of 1952 and 1953, the 
levels of responsibility and the salaries they 
have attained, the satisfaction they derive from 
their occupations, and how they have pro- 
gressed to their present positions.” 


47. U.S. BUREAU OF FAMILY SERV- 
ICES. Public Social Welfare Personnel, 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 140. 


Provides information about employment 
characteristics, education and _ experience, 
salaries, personnel practices for public social 
welfare personnel in 1960. 


Wages and Hours 


48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Wages and Hours—Primary 
Textiles Industry, 1962. Salaires et heures— 
industrie textile primaire, 1962. Report 
(Rapport) No. 20. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1963. Pp. 14. Text in English and French. 


49. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL IN- 
COMES COMMISSION. Report on_ the 
Agreements of February-March 1963 in 
Electrical Contracting, in Heating, Ventilat- 
ing and Domestic Engineering, and in 
Exhibition Contracting. London, HMSO, 
[963,22 pee, 


50. MEIJ, JACOB LOUIS, Ed. Internal 
Wage Structure. Amsterdam, North-Hol- 
land Publishing Co., 1963. Pp. 343. 


Contents: Portrait of a Pay Structure, by 
M. P. Fogarty. Wage-Structure and Organiza- 
tion-Structure, by J. L. Meij. Theory of Wage 
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Forms, by E. Kosiol. The Impact of Trade 
Unionism on International Wage-Structure, by 
H. M. Douty. External Influences and the 
Determination of the Internal Wage Structure, 
by George H. Hildebrand. Wage Structure and 
Administration in Soviet Industry, by Walter 
Galenson. 


51. MILLONS, JOHN. The Measure- 
ment of Employer Expenditures on Wage 
and Salary Supplements. Ottawa, Economics 
and Research Branch, Canada Dept. of 
Labour, 1963. Pp. 24. 

At head of title: Canadian Political Science 


Association. Conference on Statistics, Laval 
University, Quebec, June 8-9, 1963. 


Tells something about development work 
on the measurement of employer expenditures 
on wage and salary supplements, a project being 
carried out by the Canadian Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Women—Employment 


52. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. 
Vocational and Technical Training for Girls 
at High School, Post High School and Trade 
School Levels of Education in Canada [Rev. 
ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, Reprinted 
1963] Pp. 96. 


Outlines suitable courses for girls in Arts, 
business and commercial education, health and 
hospital occupations, home economics, tech- 
nician training, teacher training, certain service 
occupations, and training for women in the 
Armed Services. 


53. COOPER, JOSEPH DAVID. A Wo- 
man’s Guide to Part-Time Jobs. [1st ed.] 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1963. Pp. 
oy OR 

Discusses how and where women can find 
part-time work; the kind of jobs best suited for 
women; how to develop job opportunities; how 
to apply for a job; how to write job resumés; 
how to handle employment interviews; work 
opportunities for the handicapped, etc. 


Youth—Employment 


$4. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT. The Chal- 
lenge of Jobless Youth; [Report and Recom- 
mendations. Washington, GPO] 1963. Pp. 
20. 

Contains 14 recommendations of a USS. 


Presidential committee set up to look into the 
problems of unemployed youth. 


55. US. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT. Reports of 
Subcommittees. June 1963. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, 1963. Pp. 94. 


Contains six reports: 1. Private and Public 
Responsibility for Developing Job Opportuni- 
ties for Youth; 2. Preparing In-School Youth 
for Work; 3. Role of Labor, Management, 
and Education in Training Out-of-School 
Youth; 4. Counseling, Guidance, and Motiva- 
tion; 5. Laws affecting Employment of Youth; 
aS 6. Problems of Youth in Large City 

ums. 
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Miscellaneous 


56. CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
STATE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA., 1961. The Develop- 
ment of Research in Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion; Proceedings of a Conference .. . held 
at... Miami Beach, Florida, June 8-9, 
1961. [Edited by Dean Darrel Mase, Col- 
lege of Health Related Services, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.] [Washington? 
U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation? 
$9627 Pp. 126; 

Conference jointly sponsored by the College 
of Health Related Services, University of 
Florida; the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation; and the Committee on Program 


Development of the National Council of State 
Directors of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


57. GREAT BRITAIN. JOINT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN DOCTORS, NURSES AND 
PATIENTS. Communication between Doc- 
tors, Nurses and Patients; an Aspect of 
Human Relations in the Hospital Service, 
prepared by a joint subcommittee of the 
Standing Medical and Standing Nursing 
Advisory Committees for the Central 
Health Services Council and the Minister 
of Health. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 19. 

Lord Cohen of Birkenhead, chairman. 

The subcommittee looked into ways of 
providing hospital patients and their relatives 


with information on their diagnosis, prognosis, 
and treatment. 


58. TROCLET, LEON ELI. La sécurité 
sociale en Belgique. Tome 1. Problémes 
généraux de la sécurité sociale. Bruxelles, 
Université libre, Institut de sociologie Sol- 
Vay, 1961) Pp. 399. 


59. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Impact of Office Automation in 
the Internal Revenue Service; a Study of the 
Manpower Implications during the First 
Stages of the Changeover. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 74. 

Describes the effect on the staff of the intro- 
duction of a large-scale electronic computer 
system in the Atlanta, Ga., region of the U.S. 
Internal Revenue Service. 


60. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
Trends in the Income of Families and Per- 
sons in the United States: 1947 to 1960, 
by Herman P. Miller. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 349. 


Summarizes the figures on income distribu- 
tion published each year since 1947 by the 
[U.S.] Bureau of the Census. Includes data on 
the distribution of families and unrelated in- 
dividuals by income levels cross-classified by 
various characteristics such as _ urban-rural 
residence, age, sex, color, employment status, 
occupation and indutsry of family head; size 
of family, number of related children, etc. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 22, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















oa, Canada aes: Quebec 

Phe abourtllorces 4. eee eee ee 6,690 575 1,905 
MertsS0R ts Sees. eae ee ae ee A 4,801 429 1,382 
Womens: (athe: Saha a). cei ee 1,889 146 523 

14 SNOsVea rset Saba sinicte cag toe bee 594 58 195 

ZU ZALV GATS tye eeteetoet eer. 3. Gkceae aera 871 92 299 
29-44 VEAES: Aaa eates cen AOE Oe 3,014 233 866 

A Ca VARS ahs at ate arcctien oe eee ee 2,000 173 496 
Gonyears-andovient. sete a a ae 211 19 49 
JomaplOyedter <tc c PEN oo ee a ene eee 6, 223 502 1,729 
Men te cites cette s, sies AR A Red Beat 4,399 361 1 2 

IW omenti os 7 afe ne ae. A ee ea, a 1,824 141 508 

/ Nera IMUINEe She aoe one Bodo Sesame 570 30 109 
SOME CUNAIRS Anco ton mowmananaanie 5, 653 467 1,620 
Paid Wor kersues.. ie eee er eee 5,130 419 1,469 
Mem yN an See ee. See 3,481 289 1,002 

Women! Atti Sos. ae Oe 1,649 130 467 
Unemiployediae....cecchere eee. wee 467 i 176 
INGeTee natant eerie ae aoc ee aes eae oe 402 68 161 
Wolter: Sather ene Oe ie Oban 65 a 15 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 948 702 (S738 
LS es eo ee ERM eas Se ON A 2A 207 412 
Wioiiiene ts erence” eee cee 4,472 495 aval 
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* Less than 10,000. 








Ontario 


2,455 


1,719 
736 


187 
275 
1,132 
774 
87 
2,340 


1,628 
712 


141 
2,199 


2,009 


1,358 
651 


115 


91 
24 


1,946 


449 
1,497 








Prairie British 
Region Columbia 
ie 620 
827 444 
308 176 
109 45 
139 66 
499 284 
350 207 
38 18 
1,079 573 
779 410 
300 163 
274 11 
805 562 
732 501 
478 354 
254 147 
56 47 
48 34 

= 13 
1,010 noo 
256 147 
754 405 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
FEBRUARY 22, 1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














14-19 20-64 years : a5 Fea 
oe ene Men Women rs a 
persons | Married Other Married Other per 








Population 14 years of age and over )..... 12,633 1,974 3,623 1,008 3,743 933 1302 
IDA OUEME OL COreye tema cenctee: arvararys/anc ais eee 6,690 594 3, 467 840 922 656 211 
GTN LOW.C Clee ca nckrmayes at ceectios see oe oe 6, 228 516 3,251 721 902 634 199 
Winemplovedsaornncccact dlentieccah aso 467 78 216 119 20 De, 12 
Notun abour Horce.....9-.assers-sys.- 5, 943 1,380 156 168 2,821 211 1,141 

Participation rate ©) 
(S048 Delbruanyare ae ane tee re cee Bae Opa) Sad 95.7 83.3 24.6 (AUR 15.6 
Pana yp Sees gees sh ste Nee 53.1 30.4 95.8 83.8 24.9 70.3 15.4 


Unemployment rate®) 


Gok MENA opal vRE We A AYE Ve Senet einie Sle eae 7.0 ilsigll 6.2 14.2 Dae 3.4 One 
denoeiay Wu eee ee Ny yee adie de 730 dea; 6.2 13.4 2.6 see 5.8 


























©“) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force, 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 22, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























—— February January February 
1964 1964 1963 

Abangzll anvsvaay el KoAete ly Ge oe ye athore Oke So ORNL enke cae OROORtnO ERIN CER os OO me eon © Ae 467 466 545 
OnetemporanyalayvOn: Wp Ors aviGue nny. enter cei eck sale - +s ssa sieareies es 29 3 33 
\ivihelaveyanainnycorelle ehavel s(erel abavedy yong ey anes Gigs dae ao een a aoa Opener cn. Banna. 438 428 512 
See Kno MUL te My Kone yas cic yveks crc. ent yeu: © osseveiake ie 9 +4 a an EE BIR ates 423 410 495 

Sra chaes abe A uihaves wove ey ae oO, cantante aioe Jee cibs colaicte ocatere Mim 0c oloceen 15 18 17 
ScekimoaunG exslanmOntllennen Oats feiss cles cuss eeineree choc arars nis sider EV ReReLSG 86 126 82 
Seelam ores: NOM UES 4 eas 5 ks BIE A <a a hac Pae id «la. os, He Site dead abe «ol Pale 202 256 

PSEC LIT OLA OBIT OT UMS er mney ae tusuanctine) oc aie, «iste, ech ciavayseiry waaitelenia vss chat Male pia! 89 54 118 
Scokino more bnankommOnulemen |nike: seemenGseeocs+sc- + wns dee oun 50 46 56 
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B—Labour Income } 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 







































































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 
Trans- ; 
3 3 Finance | Supple- 
Year and bortauon Services | men- 
Month - Manu- Storage - Construc-| Public Tr si iE ia Totals 
Mining facturing - and Forestry tion utilities ade ue dine TaRas (3) 
aon ment) | income 
1958—Total.... 527 4, 823 1,685 270 Wel7 307 | 2,360 4,303 (Pf MORE PAl 
1959—Total.... 552 5.096 1,785 288 1,279 Soo eee OLS 4, 652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5, 246 1,810 326 1,214 348 | 2,640 5, 099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 | 2,740 5,596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
December... 46.6 481.5 VOT SUG & .cis's pastoral bere c eet wie alte stam a Mevete ello cere came eee 1,692.5 
19638— 
Vantianyte see: 47.5 484.4 SY (Sy Gal Werte teeny (retog Serey ole tacit CoM ots bares ice et olatal eee ks edad 699.4 
February.... 47.8 488.7 157.6 68.0 272.8 9722 | Fala L603 aOR e222 1,699.8 
Marehy 002. 47.0 493.9 156.3. '|)s, apetecy opeesie licks exegis Seckel | ee ake ic SPS eae oe eee ee ee 1,714.1 
ADEE canoe 46.7 503.2 LOGOS Loads ccc ceeecre| Sk eT aSrencem ee ee Pl ere or ret le ee ae |e ee 1,764.8 
AE sos, eee 48.1 514.9 165.7 68.6 345.0 102.5 | 763.7 | 1,668.8 | 228.1 {1,807.9 
APU Ree Soe 49.2 523.0 DFO OO YS eed cetpoetck |e eleeeach tei all yah | tse iets eee en | ee , 863.0 
Iau grace 49.9 509.4 LUO) ills 2k Bee sia tea ese hetere coe IL oeyeact haart Re Pal ecto a 1,830.6 
AU PUBG.. 20.6: 49.8 623.4 179.9 93.3 412.1 LOGO) | S7Siee | I GCRe onlay 23204 alesis 
September... 50.1 da2e0 DZ Qi i), asc i dco lances | rayern ee Be these’ K RREVSRcr NE ale ac tee Ia | 1,907.5 
October ian. 49.7 B8202 172.6 93.2 359.4 104.2) 834.2) T.717.1 | 23550) 1,897.79 
Novembertf.. 49.2 533.5 Wy ae il ere) ee ere rea ree emilee Oe hee el Tee ee 1,883.7 
December*.. 48.9 526.3 1 ei ee ee MT AT Get ine ctue ee op lleereanmatieniee eT cde ill 2 cup 1,842.0 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 Weeul7 307 | 2.360 4,303 727 | 16.521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 560 5,246 1,810 326 1,214 348 2,640 5,099 795 | 18,251 
1961—Total.... 554 5, 404 1,861 285 1,224 362 2,740 5, 596 824 | 19,068 
1962—Total.... 570 5, 808 1,910 306 1,326 384 | 2,884 6,079 867 | 20,359 
1962— 
December... 46.8 494.3 LOO Aer hic ie Srv tkll crothern vette crc ho aos cttamete ene lk sacs oreaere e Laeeit ones an | ee 1,730.1 
1963— 
January... se. 48.1 499.5 DG Aes eee chet verte date doete Bost oe So aN A ¢ 1,771.4 
February.... 48,7 500.6 164.6 77.4 348.4 GOS ola I olb. | 2200400 716885 
Marche hes 47.6 503.38" 1G 4B 3 Stenaschetetslvser|ic BNR IE's Ae || a oe Ae at ee, SO ae Ca WE ie 
Avril. .Jo.a5 -. 48.6 508.7 1605.9 cet tastes Salceemich hh oilebs aaah ee (cette ae ee ee Nae ae , 789.8 
Naty eae 48.0 510.7 164.7 78.7 346.7 10207 | 7638.60) 1,638.2.) 9227.9) | 79456 
DNne eee 48.2 508.8 164s Te leet ster sess cil atehe-e ota elall 5c Rees Seale ene eee 1,799.8 
UL yee eee eee 48.8 507.4 LOSS Oli) ares ct adil stereos ME Sener cae nell aoe ce ee ee , 800.1 
ATIC UIStN eee 48.8 514.8 171.9 86.1 339.1 108.2 | 779.1 1,683.6 | 230.4°}1, 832.9 
September... 49.4 Ol7..5 LOGS | sien orders 28) toe Sewer ee cs eel ces cae | en ae ‘Dee 
October...... 49.4 524.5 168.9 80.1 358.2 104.1 | 795.4} 1,719.0] 233.9 |1, 853.0 
Novemberf.. 49,0 dooce 170. Seabees adie dice Oasis be eae Us Meee ee es a ee 1,867.5 
December’*.. 49.2 540.2 DU 20" cheep amiable bie mre-crallied Sam So 5 Gc ete eee ee eae ee a 1,884.1 








“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
®) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
7Preliminary. Pad 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at December 1963 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,995,689. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Year and Month 


Averages 


LOSS Smee pete oaths ere sha see rts 


1962— 


ID ecem Deut Mis a ae cos SRS 


1963— 


ena): een Se MEAS. cea otha Ne « 


March teed ctiuh = toi Oe ne ee ee Or ae 


GEO DST EE ee eee. atl varcens «Ghee 





Industrial Composite) 





Index Numbers 





(1949-100) 

er eraze 
eekly 
Bley | Wages 

and 
Salaries 
117.9 163.9 
119.7 LL0 
118.7 176.5 
118.1 181.8 
121.5 187.5 
120.2 182.6 
117.8 190.6 
Lit. 4 192.9 
La eT 193.1 
119.3 194.4 
123.6 194.8 
12755 194.7 
1200 193.8 
130.2 193.9 
130.3 196.0 
129.4 197.0 
128.6 197.0 
125.3 190.4 














Manufacturing 
Index Numbers 

Average (1949-100) Average 
Weekly ; Weekly 
Wages pene Wages 

and Employ- Wa = and 
Salaries ment i ion Salaries 

Salaries 

70.43 109.8 165.3 T2604 
73.47 IVS W720 75.84 
75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
80.55 13153,.3) 189.2 Spy dl 
78.45 110.9 183.6 80.71 
81.80 6 193.5 85.09 
82.87 Wa 2 194.2 85.41 
82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
83.53 es 7/ 197.2 86.72 
83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
83.64 118.9 196.2 86,29 
83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
84,22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
81.78 116.0 193.0 84.85 














(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
























































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area ad 
Dec. Nov. Dee. Dec. Nov. Dee. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 

IN[Srdiexitate ll chivelg yey ee eee ote atone scan auc coo ceooss 1317 145.1 122.6 74.92 75.95 12005 
Prince Ei ciward els deere a0 sony earsieaia ioe siete 121.8 149.4 117.6 60. 43 58.86 58.60 
NoVarS Co tiath ere Coenen cae en eee ene 97.0 98.2 93.4 65.93 68.95 62.66 
New Brunswick: st arene eee. oe fever eres ree 107.0 108.6 101.9 68.98 69.32 65.39 
OUD eC ices. hc cee Mena on te, Ace: ee 124.8 129.3 120.0 79.26 82.58 76.20 
ONTEELO MRR ae ee ee eee eT On Una. oe 12872 130.9 123.0 84.90 87.82 81.07 
MSC GDB cert «Pe rete aes se a ytis fe Save he een ae SES 1156 108.0 76.16 78.03 74.31 
Saskatchewan . Were seen oc cue ee tee ee es ems aa 8 eo 128.1 13851 120.8 79.09 80.73 76.69 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 158.9 161.9 156.0 82.86 84.77 80.61 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.4 es Wiel? 87.95 91.70 85.25 

Canada: tee ere A. ee ee 125.4 128.6 120.2 81.77 84.61 78.51 

Urban areas 

StMOln Shack, Made sieetece <b avers woritn as. S Me en cee 145.6 152.6 142.3 62.04 63.76 58.08 
SVMOMEVAR oak cam PR coe ce RE ie niche Se Mek oat 80.5 folie 73.0 78.94 84.86 69.98 
Ae lish sae eee ete eee ae I en eS ee eee 132.8 12583 129.7 68.91 70.80 65.49 
Monevenin cho Senter eaten: Pe cats eS oe wae 106.2 115.9 105.3 64.12 62.26 61.48 
Saimibe Olin 4.6 chor ata leh ees aE Pee ooo, Bre ee 117.8 109.2 114.7 67.13 69.58 63.61 
Chicoutimi—Jonquieree.4,. sage ee dee ne 113.5 lene 105.4 100.07 100.92 100.83 
GQuUSBe Cea cas bs CA ie eaters tak hs oy ee RB 121.8 128.5 L201 69.29 Tae34! 65.37 
SHEEDTOO Ke. mec S a 5 cece ene Pek vee eestios the 116.8 AL 110.0 67.94 71.44 64.34 
SLEW OAT Mea. ncrncceaeers «heey: Seer iT ee nce ea 98.2 101.2 82.0 88.09 91.47 83.84 
"PRPECRR Vers eae tee see oc st eee Books 118.9 122.3 ie 74,24 79.92 70.46 
Drummond yalllesee se 04a .o ct Oso ae 90.6 92.0 83.0 64.97 68.91 64.95 
Montreal.) Re serttet snikis cho eer eee ae on itn er cis ait 130) 2 133.7 1252 80.46 83.73 77.66 
Ottawa Hull eee Ae 2 eee ee 137.9 140.6 one 76.36 77.40 73.10 
Kame S00 on oe ch teat ee 6 cn PORE oc nl ooo aoe 125.3 127.0 116.9 80.66 82.01 77.05 
Péeterborouvehs oepmer ot oeisk seer aor Oe ane 103.6 104.1 96.2 91.54 92.83 86.75 
COBTVERW BIE o/c krn Aeteeore oon a et e  2 223.9 219.5 UO T2 101.87 116.27 93.66 
"POrOnmtO)2 2s hac ee es es ee ee 144.0 147.3 138.8 85.31 87.42 81.41 
Hamnarlton 34,5 aka etc cc oe sd. eee se ee 119.2 121.8 i 5s 89.41 91.38 85.80 
StaGatharines scr. .kke ck | eRe: © oe Pee one 117.4 119.4 109.0 92.69 99.16 86.61 
INirarospray. Piaylis. | cs ttesn castes <k: : ah ieenee a e 2) eee tee nh 97.9 95.0 86.16 84.76 83.01 
Bran thor c., jane ctcckts eis ee 89.0 92.9 86.3 77.66 79.52 74.57 
Girelpliees (eect, net he serie hee ee, Ow oe 129.9 133.4 126.7 74,29 78.20 70.83 
(GEE cess tee, a ete ne eee red ea cee 126.2 126.9 116.9 71.56 Goren 67.19 
Karbeheners 2548.50 Bees Oe ee ee ae ee 146.6 148.2 133.6 Ware 78.65 neds 
SO ULCUESTIE' Si, cc cue OY AER ee ce oes eas a ae | geen MERI Bee 123.6 124.3 128.3 97.66 94.7 94.87 
CMinawachtuc Cpa Oat i eee Ee gas eee | 86.7 87.3 88.3 74.04 75.32 Oeics 
Ts GL OTRAS 7 vik tet A AE aA Pcs ke AO oo Bone o bic 141.4 145.9 134n2 TOnoU 79.65 Wdelo 
DAN TAGS elec oc cee eerste Reese See ee 1BS)5 1 USA 126.9 104.14 109.15 102.62 
Wat csorn es 5 ahve coteys ee oe ee 82.0 82.8 73.9 97.57 101.73 87.39 
Saultuote, Marien > tae 2 5. eer ey oe al 151.4 153.6 139.3 107.13 108.20 101.44 
HontevyVilliaimn—PorbeAubinnite sone nether 109.1 1S) 5 7 103.1 81.52 85.85 80.02 
Wines. acta dvats sete ted © olecie, eo 1 oon GRR ei 115.1 LAO 109.6 (PRTR 74.73 70.98 
Reena Ni, e yeken ce ae ee eee ee Ch gene ee 151.6 MSP oY 141.2 77.36 79.13 75.79 
PAS KALOONs ce yee. tian at aes eee 143.3 148.3 133.8 73.16 73.83 Palen 
AST CLAN O TEGO pees ecole ee ats 2 ee ee eg 206.2 209.2 200.7 76.28 78.40 74.21 
Call re vant dees ts ash aca o ee ne Ee ne Ee 180.9 SQ 175.9 82.35 83.80 79.28 
V ANGOIV Slip fant onlaaee os < 8a aeaiies pone oe Lea eas 121.4 12253 tildes 87.60 90.38 84.71 
MiG GOs tine irae Merc asi lasers toe a ree eee iL DaD 1247 119.3 80.48 81.45 79.04 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for the other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 



























































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Industry = 

Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov Dec. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

. $ $ $ 
VLD TLL ¢G058 SOR RONEA: BAe ry ae Sera aren 112.2 118.7 112.5 101.40 104.15 96.17 
MetalFrniminga cee rmtisetith trdtena anor sms iwwrinn so oes 124.3 125.5 125.1 102.64 103.64 97.52 
OTE: ee Seine ae 64.3 64.9 66.5 83.89 84.74 79.98 
5 Se Pah 12) OC aa 7 0 See ORs ee 180.0 181.9 179.5 | 108.87 | 109.91 | 103.56 
fie ech ee ene: ean Ane 85.5 84.1 S72101 1072217) 10.14 98.95 
ch 1) RL SO EG 5 een Pt a 39.6 40.1 39.7 76.06 86.31 60.75 
Obiceraye biakeytiheeN Oct goer amc er tee ets Bec Be oe 271.4 262.9 280.9 125.66 124.87 121.04 
IN(owisineshas) ke. | eS pure Bs Giggs th ache Eee rece Cen oem oe 136.5 147.4 130.5 85.53 96.01 84.87 
WV UH ENC ATT STOR: as eco Reco Sees eee ect eee Ole 116.0 118.6 116.9 84.85 88.24 80.71 
ID facie faveyoVe lets tact BOO GUND ete aOR ENG Cee ae 122.9 124.2 116.3 91.25 95.97 86.32 
INomercinigaloteyaoeve Rp age: BAG sO pot OOo Aeac ne toe ore 110.3 113.8 106.3 78.88 81.18 (hae ai 
HOOCATOMDEVELAUES een ae tate cates. comes eet tls acts 108.0 Mins 106.6 76.05 76.16 73.08 
I WEH ER aROyG LTO, ars do BAe Go Oo Oo Ieee ene Bet 137.6 130.4 83.76 84.76 Ble 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 84.3 120.8 81.4 61.75 60.46 61.94 
(Gurwen anni ljoi tOvehiCoicie, eo an.k A oo Been aos 8 Oe See eine oF 93.6 96.1 93.3 84.72 87.08 79.14 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.7 131 112.2 74.42 (3% le 70.45 
Distilled andemial't INGUOrS Wa. cas chew oe noes oe 93.1 97.6 92.4 107.48 106.92 104.62 
obaccoand tobacco Products... j...5. 00052. cae ols 99.5 101.4 92.4 Tiel 82.57 77.58 
JRsvsll OV OVER [ONCOL NIE, asa eh cn OR Cn Ohh Soe Gee Oi 11225 113.6 107.1 84.33 90.73 83.56 
eathertpEOCuensnatrries ame lee «, cicsensrorstegs cyte! StS e 87.9 89.1 87.2 53.42 SORT 50.36 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 92.8 93.7 93.6 50.59 57.30 46.64 
Oper eaten: PROC is meen esl namie teasahcieuelenew ae. 78.8 80.8 Ht 59.49 64.84 58.68 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 87.6 88.2 82.1 66.44 70.95 62.40 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.4 76.4 one 63.24 69.24 iene 
WW OOllen te OOCS tee eh tei cain y datcteine steels ce eres sas 66.0 66.6 62.5 59.69 64.32 57.18 
Syntihewe textiles anGisilkiy., 0.4 eee neces 103.7 103.2 93.9 74.91 77.83 72.06 
GQlouhinetertie amd Wun ae esse cicievare otc eter aae = Oe 94.7 9742 88.3 48.16 54.04 45.52 
UVTI SHC | Ore Lie eM F hey eat cfetra vay ct? wi er ousohoy chehahanet otis her aceee 99.7 102.5 93.7 47.79 53.24 44.52 
WWiommentsiel oplalm oe sac caere cio vcr « chererehetevisioaie wee 102.0 103.9 Bisa: 47.16 53.46 44.86 
Grit POO Cis mee = Se eae we Aura Mates NG cack wir! etehendlcnarshe as & 739 76.5 68.5 49.05 55.53 45.81 
NAH SiOVG li eiH6Ye (NCUIEY,  cBadatuaca Lupe Senet ROR Oe Oe OeEece 111.0 eo 103.0 69.82 76.08 67.93 
Sawland: planinesrm Lge: mae h ak he. cee as ae acl: 114.0 113.9 103.5 72.46 78.52 70.87 
DEBIT GLI Meat MNT OR ee ots ota eck sa eXotst susan oe del road Sg T2101 AAT 116.0 66.30 73.48 63.91 
Other woow productse...sa0 see oe oe ee eee 76.3 79.3 74.6 60.58 66.16 59.60 
A DETOLOUUCUS ss eee aN WS ar Neue Sou here oGrels oes eo 128.3 128.1 125.2 101.54 103.13 96.36 
IEjulhepravavel jae yoipachl ly Sohn eis sommoc om mimiocenane 129.1 12745 25%.71 25 111.66 106.32 
OpinerspapersprOcduUuCtas mes Ae cents tse oad sonic 126.6 129.4 124.1 (O084 82.97 72.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 125.8 12785 124.2 93.01 95.23 88.09 
Tronkandisheelapracduchsees acts ais ae vee ecrn< 04 onl 113.9 115.0 109.4 94.53 98.79 89.68 
ARI CW LUMAL INP LEM EMUSm names sete ale a ce1 vis ao oles 68.9 68.2 §8.5 96.79 103.71 89,50 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 142.4 145.0 150.4 97.40 101.12 90.23 
Hard wareancs tools Merten. « «hss dd clelrd=.n: « 118.3 119.8 til oil 82.89 86.19 78.58 
Heating and cooking appliances.................- 100.2 106.3 101.1 82.29 87.42 78.47 
TrOniCAS tN OA eA Metre Faker het ad curr treagc ese wee thse 102.7 102.5 92.8 86.15 94.62 82.36 
Viale MINCE ye MSU ET Ae = teins eae ere eiv ce nals occ ete 135.1 135.8 129.5 91.56 95.90 86.35 
Primary arourand (Sucelsay = get Seu.ek ae og reses ste.8 132.8 132.4 1 Ra} 111.88 tae a 107.70 
DICE te TAlMOrOCUCHG sasha boas ceels ceed eae e+ «fe 113.0 1 iiale 108.8 87.90 94.99 83.69 
Warerand: witGiprOGuGtsiowet sq. 2 + oso 6 orgies nes «0 oh 120.3 120.2 11238 95.84 99.74 89.34 
ransporta vlOMeqUIPMeMt space a< 2 o> feo oh oes 122.9 122.5 113.0 101.91 109.53 92.11 
PAMCTALUPAN GC! DAIS ees. WERIe Nera seas ee ects ais so ohh 245.7 241.8 23.9) 102.47 106.96 94.37 
Motor vieliGlegiene en teierere © ar Sts see oucle see 2 Sate 140.8 138.9 120.2 12300 135.89 107.30 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..........-.-- 147.0 433 122.1 97.34 105.99 85. Dri 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 56.0 56.7 0S 89.16 90.08 87.78 
ShippulldimecvancderepairiNg. oe cesses. ad cece oe 0 ela 134.7 140.5 141.5 83.10 93.70 79.72 
INon=ferroussmmevale products eee... 2. bra oss cise snags 12600 127.8 PAL a! 98.43 93.67 96.09 
VINA UIA PLOGUCUS Her sum omes = 6 >< + ait ces « <= 142.3 145.7 136.4 92.08 95.16 86.87 
Brass AanCMcoppel DLOGUCUS s....s206- ses csp vues 110.9 110.8 102.2 90.21 96.57 86.74 
Smelting and we tining. Heme ee ack saa ctys vies. cele’ 136.0 136.7 132.2 112.28 107.76 110.69 
Electrical apparatus and supphes...............---- 156.3 158.2 150.1 89.84 92.03 86.21 
Heavy electrical machinery....................- 116.6 116.3 113.6 97.76 07.94 91 , 75 
Teleconmunication equipment.............-.+55: 283.5 287.0 273.4 86.42 89.07 SB 8i 
Non-metallic mineral products. ............0...+ 144.5 1am 142.6 88.33 93.67 85.03 
Gla ysprOCUctGHet hae SEE es es acta meu eer 83.3 88.2 84.5 77.13 82.43 78.65 
Glass and lass productser. neces: ceca sei cw ssa 170.2 170.5 169.5 89.35 91.20 85.55 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-+++> 137.5 138.3 135.6 130.60 129.21 125.90 
Petroleum refining and products............--+-- 140.5 141.0 138.4 owls, 54 130. 20 126. 37 
Giaiiica tpboducya.. flrs he gas 250. + aap sos ele 134.1 135.7 127.8 102.71 102.33 99.75 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 124.5 12560 121.8 91.06 91.94 86.43 
INGHASs alcalisnAMGiSal tint sets c caw 6 efoheieme s setae 152.6 156.6 143.1 LVA29 114.31 114.65 
Other chemical products...............-+..-005- 132.0 133.2 125.8 101.37 101.35 99.10 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 153.6 162.0 144.1 74.48 76.65 70.83 
@onsStriucti on herr eee eos ees seh Po aisiewrnye ci 112.7 131.1 108.7 79.99 91.47 77.09 
Building and general engineering..........-.--++++: 10 130.9 105.8 82.49 98. 81 78.59 
Highways, bridges and streets..............----+> ies eek asad Hh aa a 

Electric r transportation................ 45. 48. 39. : a : 
Sertce eet ree : : d ah ec terse cds. « Seah 166.2 169.7 1EBI575 59.17 59.44 57.81 
otelstan Cresta Uvamusie sees ttle clele rs let Grre » cteiete 143.9 145.4 131.4 45.69 45.64 a3. 95 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............-.++- 138.8 140.8 131.9 51.50 52.57 49.00 
Industrial! composite: ...... 2. 12.22. ee eee eee 125.4 128.6 129.2 81.77 81.61 78.51 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

aint Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. a 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 

tS as ee eee 
INewioundlandh ses. 2p mitre os lee ete 36.1 38.3 36.6 2.10 1.75 2.06 
INO MES CO DLE geen tarts = cle eye, ere falelc aiotevelete ee 36.2 40.8 37.2 1.78 Teac 1.68 
INGiie LBhabbelsnygiel es naNeRiono dec demi OO Hla 38.5 41.8 37.4 1.82 1.68 Ae (f2 
UCD EC. ot sation Tht, aerate socks eatin 38.3 42.1 37.3 1.81 1a 1.74 
Oritarion..c aes dee eleanor oharaee 38.6 41.8 37.6 2.11 2.08 2.02 
Manttoba.trcmaen. + t-caeteders+ de iontoe 37.9 40.3 37.8 1.84 1.81 1.81 
Saskatchewan 2c%..0: a «saave riser e es 37.8 38.1 37.7 2,21 1.98 2.17 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 38.8 39.9 38.6 2.05 2.04 2.04 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter-| ' 

TLCOLY). $.c wes enrs cide See ee eer 35.6 38.4 35.7 2.44 2.42 2.35 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
‘WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average E a5 
: Worked | Wecke ul Pweeke Wages (1949=100) 
Period ’ ; : Re eC La 
Per Week | Earnings Wages tren 10% 


Dollars Dollars 





$ $ 
IMonthiyAlverave 959) soe een aoc eroaia acs mcemmereme tts 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 PARTE 
Monthly 2A-veraice 1959) Ws teen lec acaeenos Os aera Ser 40.7 1,72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Montilla Awera re. O60! tae aee ethane meas teepeeaae ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Aw erage 10 Glivngeare alee icin soon ee 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 WEN) of 
Montioly Average 1962; sansa cae caredas nents maemo tes 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Last Pay Period in: 
1962 —— 1) GGeMAIDED, gnc. stearate nicks sitiociaas ate eee ie see 37.3 1.94 72.34 173.3 lables 
0 G3 = Jana Vier eye ns erage ean aR ee LO RS IE 40.7 1,92 78.26 187.5 141.9 
ST URIYecats otie Ae ers. 0 ay tate oer heck os Daren 40.7 1,98 78.45 187.9 142.3 
PANG lig cei, oe bc oasinie « voto ae rigte oie tee aR dio 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 
ZA DE Peet ee seer eee CR eta na cee ec 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
VLSI; Sai tcattora.s he « Gieae earee ecteen eee eGR ae ence 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
ANTES (Ras Cea aimee SPe et ety O.- | 8 ee. Salen tne ae 40.9 1,94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
DLLs ae othe is ce a eles demas odo BP eg cbse ise: aneeeee 40.7 1.98 78.38 187.8 140.2 
PRED US Papen geet oe ccf BR eRe Aa ore chefs a Wee eRe Oe 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
Septem: benaay-4. . ree mae TRNAS So CLA Ee, 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
OCtGb Giese oct, eae note ok eee oss teeae MetRe er 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
INo vem bergfes. ac aa ere oc as mitts tore ee 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
December s:.0 caren ying ea DEE fcc 38.1 2.01 76.77 183.9 137.1 


Nors:-- The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
‘wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
w656560aNjealelewee"«#*"““sw=$wooOsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSomoaoaoaoaoaoaoamamanwsqewwwawwwoOwW3wOVWo03}#}800O00Q0 Eee 





























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry —$———— | eS SS 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. 
1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 1963 1963 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WELIA SE creer arterial ON Re eee PUENTE owes 40.2} 42.6 | 38.8 | 2.28 | 2.25] 2.24] 91.72 | 95.94 | 86.85 
Metalummining arian. 5 Actes cg dcsiiae < ois healeles 41.0 41.9 39.8 2.35 2.33 2.29 | 96.38 | 97.76 91.15 

OLG sete santa Fate Bh orcs Bole ewes as 41.5 42.7 40.8 1.86 1,84 L807} 77071) 7862 73.36 
Otherancty | seers te eee Toe 40.8 41.6 39.5 2.53 2.51 2.48 |103.20 |104.52 97.81 
LIC LSS Ae RI visits USA cls Sele ae be a 40.1 43.7 35.7 2.16 2.138 2.22 | 86.81 | 93.07 79,24 
Coal cokes Gud Sater Seb h REIS a AAP Pe Pe A a 39.2 44,9 30.1 ibe teh 1.90 1.84 | 73.46 | 85.36 5o.on 
Oiandmnatura leas # yooh aces scien caveats 41.5 41.8 43.0 2.57 2.52 2.57 |106.58 1105.29 | 110.57 

INonemetally (eOne ee netic rec hci iouis 37.2 44.3 38.4 2.10 2.07 2.03 | 77.96 | 91.91 78.10 
Manuracturint e565) ocr eee see eos 38.1 41.5 37.3 2.91 1.98 1.94 | 76.77 | 81.91 72.04 
Durable POO eee «oe Pei stee fe Meiers dls weenie» + 38.9 42.2 37.9 2.16 2.15 2.08 | 84.03 | 90.87 78.62 
INon-durabloreoodss:cf.cem rates sce oc eckh ss 37.4 40.7 36.8 1.86 1.80 1.80 | 69.63 | 73.31 66.24 
Hood an@ beverages... iscsdeess sch svateas «s Steet 40.36) (87.5 Py, Leva 1.71 | 67.31 | 69.05 | 64.19 
Meatiprodiicts tee cecce ee heck wsasisa ess 38.7 40.4 38.9 2.01 1,97 1.96 | 77.88 | 79.63 76.11 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 32.1 | 39.9] 34.5] 1.48] 1.33 1,39 | 47.34 | 52.98 | 47.81 
Grainemil products: ascension ek 41.4 43.4 38.0 1,91 1.91 1.82 | 79.19 | 83.15 68.99 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.0 | 41.1/) 40.8) 1.68} 1.65 | 1.57 | 68.63 | 67.72 | 64.27 
Distilled 1iquorse cet seers obs eee. 40.1 41.0 40.1 2.28 2.23 2.24 | 91.67 | 91.48 89.89 
Matt Ticorseene. sity cae see sic shi ess 38.8 39.1 39.2 200 2.50 2.41 | 96.86 | 97.82 94.44 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... BBesiall Sioa Orson oa08 1.95 1.92: | 69225) | 76. 2orl" 71.49 
bub ber pracuctses af8s es eee chet Cees Siro leea2 or! woseoe|, 2.01 a) 2.01 1.97 | 75.89 | 84.98 | 75.84 
esther products cre hace see sack «teehee. « 35.4 41,0 34.0 too 1.35 1.31 | 47.85 | 55.16 44,50 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ Sai e40 eS Bee. Ol Va30 ml 41/30) |) le 25 ol toe Oop Pa2esanie 40098 
Other leather products..................00- 37.0) | 841.9) | 86.7 | 1/46 | 1.44 | 1,48°] 53.99 || 60519) 52.63 
Textile products (except clothing)............ Sel 43.2 Cade TRS 1.50 | 1.45 | 59.08 | 64.76 | 54.66 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... $8.4 | -43.2)| §35.6'| 1753 1.53 | 1.47 | 58.81 | 65.99 | 52.15 
Woollen coodser me. ee eh os co ests 38.6 42.8 38.3 1.38 sir 1533) |2o8eli os. 50.89 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 40.5 43.7 40.5 1.64 1.61 1.57 | 66.31 | 70.20 63.65 
Clothing (textile'and fur). ¢.............2..: SaeOh | esos. 0) | Bae.e 1.28 He ay 1.22 |. 42.23 | 48.87 | 39.39 
IMenistelo thing.) seme cone a bas cee ccc 33.5 38.4 32.0 1.28 Near 1.22 | 42.96 | 48.91 38.96 
Women's elothine) laesiistelcteuisisse oe cess csc 30.2 35.8 29.4 1.30 1,34 1.30 | 40.74 | 48.08 38.10 
TANI IZOOUS Mee hcl es Sst ree ae 36.0 42.2 35.0 1.20 1.20 1.15 | 48.13 | 50.64 40.16 
SWooulproducts setae ts tecnico oe eaves 3732 41.8 37,4 140 1.75 1 OG 655327|\ 03507 63.46 
Sawéand planing mills)\-2......+.2:-.:ces00s 36.7 40.8 31.2 1.87 1.87 1.82 | 68.75 | 76.32 67.62 
UEMIGUTetee See ee ee etek eee 38.2 43.9 len 1.60 1.58 1.52 | 61.10 | 69.40 Df. 01 
Other wood products:...5.....--.-..-es.--- Seo 48e2 0 eS. 1.41 1.41 1.38 | 53.23 | 60.99 | 52.98 
Paper products...... 55 BOO LAE ROL CICERO 39.4 42.0 38.7 2.42 2.02 2.32 | 95.47 | 97.49 89.75 
PUlprancenapen Mtl Simi sess ieee ose s oss 60) 40,7 42.1 39.8 2.62 2.51 2.51 1106.62 {105.85 99.84 
Otheripanenproductssse eto.) sccee. sce yeanrs 36.0 41.6 36.0 1.81 1,82 1.74 | 65.01 | 75.63 62.51 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.....| 37.5} 39.1] 36.5] 2.41 | 2.42 | 2.32 | 90.61 | 94.76 | 84.75 
*Trontand steel products)... e teste end. ok 38.00 |) 14h s0 1 Or. On ln adie We coelee2 Oe SfaolMeOs «8a | 382.47 
Agricultural implements................... St, Aa ALOE RSA Sa 2eebe era soe seco leciacee| 96.40 | 70.91 
Fabricated and structural steel............. SO4s | F423) wolinck I Dae Ome sedO) lecaetd) leeOs Seni Geno) 1a. 64 
iardware-and tools:.0...ce seen ese 40.4 42.5 38.9 1.89 1.88 1.81 | 76.09 | 80.10 70.53 
Heating and cooking appliances............ 36.1) 41.5 |, 36:1 1.92 | 1.94] 1.84 |] 69.28 | 80.43 | 66.38 
ErOnCastingsen tee ee ee cle eak 36.9 42.0 36.8 as itl Dee 2.07 | 80.01 | 91.14 76.26 
Machineryasimcustiialac.vaci ac cetecrrctaste<ic.c fal aac) 42.6 38.0 2.13 2.13 2.04 | 83.86 | 90.538 77.94 
Primary iromand steeli..s2....ss20s..se ss ANS) 40.0 |) 39.1 2.68 | 2.67 | 2.63 |107.93 |107.69 | 102.77 
Sheepimetal products... ....cadeiind..+---: 36.9 40.6 | 36.3 2.15 216) |) 2505 | 79.82 | 87.58 74.52 
Ware an dwire prOduUGts jasjctireearoteen wow iene 00 41.1 43.3 (On) 2620 | 2.21 2.08 jA90530: 195.509) Sh. 91 
*Transportation equipment.................... 39.9 43.9 37.9 Zo 2.40 2.23 | 94.52 |105.50 84.66 
PAU Ch ALU ANCL PALES thei ci rehotslsseks/s(oloietolSieruevereles 40.2 42.5 38.0 2.29 2.30 2.17 | 91.52 | 97.91 82.28 
IMotoryvehiclest a!) ic .tdetchicc.c ack «nbs ss 42,2 48.5 39.2 2.67 2.48 2.50 1112.59 |132.49 97.83 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 39.0 | 744200 8630" |) 2e3t 2.00 | 2.16 | 91.738 (10a. 2501, id. b6 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 40010 |) $4003) 40.551 92.19) 2c Omir 2.02) Siteg4) | 88.068) eo. aa 
Shipbuilding and repairing............. eee eo 6 40:9) | 8561 2.24 2.26 DU 4. CO 92.55 76.25 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ................. 39.8 | 41.2; 39.5] 2.31 | 2.22 | 2.28 | 91.95 | 92.02'| 90.04 
AIMINIIMpLOGICUSH. eee Tee ss «>. ) «cele 39.4, |) P4200 iret 202) 2.01 195 (Once I s4ab2et wieee 
Brass and copper products...............-.. 39.5 | 42.6] 38.6] 2.138} 2.16 | 2.06 | 84.29 | 92.08] 79.49 
Smreltingvandiretining «as. .0h vk «i+ oes cele 40.7 40,2 40.5 2.61 2.50 2.60 |106.19 |100.45 | 105.57 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............ 38.9 41.2 Bi 8} 1.96 1.96 1.91 | 76.41 | 80.87 (ew 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 39.6 41.5 let 2220) ped. 22 22 Sion eo 2 aUG; 79.80 
Telecommunication equipment............. 38.3 40.3 36.6 1.76 1.76 172 | Ofed4s| 10.8 63.02 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

GHGS Be cs cis OP © ORIOLE Gf ito SER ee ee Biel |) 405981 9.88.0 | | 2208) tee 00 I 2501 | 76.67 | Sles8al) 77.60 
Warevand)ca ple tie. s.r <<eg hte oa vec oc ba albes B80 42.5 38.3 2.18 2.20 2.11 | 84.56 | 93.46 80.70 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... $9.2 | 41.5.) 36.4 1.87 1.87 A SOME (oe leah Acca, 65 39 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 39.2 SEROUS. 2. | pocOL Wee O2 Mele? 179.79 Weoseelenl) eens 
ClavaproGuctSiuit).cs 15s CE Be coos. sk. BR 38.4 42.8 40.8 1.79 1.80 1.76 | 68.75 | 76.79 71.83 
Glass and glass products................+:- 40.1 42.1 40,0 2.07 2.06 1.97 | 88.06 | 86.5 78.93 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.8 | 42.0] 41.7] 2.84) 2.76 | 2.82 1118.67 4116.22 | 117.37 
C@hemicaliproducts* a9. )- ek GR a. anne e «eon 40.2 40.8 40.1 2620 Di. 20 2.16 | 89.88 | 89.79 86.69 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 38.8 | 40.2] 38.8 | 1.72 | 1.72] 1.64 | 66.54 | 69.01 | 63.65 
ACLOS aS ANC SALES S crac. scien ysl elie 0's 40.6 40,4 40.1 2.62 2.54 2.57 {106.31 |102.67 | 102.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... S845 | F41e 7a) mesieo |) dao, POON BL .Ov | O26 66.58 59.66 
Professional and scientific equipment....... ZOO Palo |) (asco i 2800 1 2e00c ta S0Meie.9G: | cae SemimionOd 
Construction see eee eee 33.2} 40.8 | 33.1 | 2.17 | 2.16] 2.09 | 72.10 | 88.34 | 69.25 
Building and general engineering.............. 31.1 | 40.8 | 30.7] 2.40] 2.36} 2.30 | 74.45 | 96.07 | 70.60 
Highways, bridges and streets..............+ ais et ae s i. os Hy ee i He eae 4 re 
lectric and motor transportation........... . : . “Vo : . . 
mee s eon . Parente y Lee AR 36.5 | 37.3 | 37.0 | 1.18 | 1.18 | 1.48 | 43.11 | 43.81 | 41.71 
HotelsancdimestanurantSr.qecnes scree sence esi 6 36.6 | 36.7 | 37.4 1.15 1.15 1.09 | 42.26 | 42.20 | 40.75 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 37.4 | 39.9 | 37.3 1.10 1.10 LOG wa20 44202 soars 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SS Se ce | ee ee ae 
: Male Female Total Male Female Total 

End of: 

Hebrusy) 195900 2. beni k deo te Oe 9,007 10,816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798, 125 
Mebruacyn LOGO. nattutess widens chrome 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
Mebruaryy lOO Ie pene. cu -deeertos tects 8,786 9,513 18, 299 691,351 186,991 878,342 
Rebrusry sel 90274. chek. sh scenes 12,308 13,073 25,381 585,555 161,992 747,547 
Rebrusny. (03s Maes ks. aoen 13,412 13, 930 27,342 591, 207 163, 864 755,071 
MarcleslOGSe see aaleties cle cteheidecice tte 16,085 16, 459 32,544 584, 889 158,307 743,196 
Aprile 1963) Migs? Gah olen vse itis, aoc ee 24, 675 20,458 45,133 502, 327 149, 907 652, 234 
Maye lOO32 89 dees5 eke... ede dict ee 22, 865 74 Bs 44,588 341, 869 130, 084 471,953 
JUNG LOOS She. en eet ak-csts eb devas 23,271 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
July 1963. eae acomios oo ae eee 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363, 385 
Aupustel S63n" 84.2 <Aitot sr ee a oe 25,610 23 , 933 49,543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
September S963 3s. ..5. ee ieee 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99, 162 286, 955 
October, (963. 8. sree hae dee 24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106, 320 326, 286 
November 063.0 ee vem. nsec cent 30,090 22,737 52, 827 285, 688 117,689 403,377 
December: 1963)..56...0cccsees dene 18,913 1arool 34, 264 432,390 131,532 563, 922 
January, [9GLU) See eae ttoriey. teria 19,737 15, 658 35,395 498,726 153, 661 652,387 
Hebruany, 19G40) paeerer, serene cee 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662, 5038 





“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1963-JANUARY, 1964 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month —— 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1960-—-*Yiear’ eso. estas cee te 3,046,572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
19G1—Vear’ ...cscsccpeeeee ss. 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962—Year i see. ook ees 3,177,423 iaivailalalat 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1963 — Year... cs cdeea ss eet ee 2,912,511 1,130,539 938 , 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1963—January............... 331, 104 Dt F102 56, 086 35, 963 46, 669 28,117 
HGDrUALY et eee eee 211,442 75,073 47,295 31, 852 39,378 23,105 
March A NOR Ora Pe 209, 852 73,346 54,427 35, 090 42,942 24,990 
April <3 ae es Reese 210,392 81, 258 77,524 39,149 58,986 26,378 
Mayne. jsrste 28 EA te 215, 307 90, 643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 32,202 
TUNG Ss: dees eae ee 210,727 96, 469 77, 847 43 , 687 67,482 34,041 
HAY ces oh Ee OR ae 235,602 110,746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
NULUBt Leet ee eee 198, 464. 94,109 87, 258 54,999 70, 874 41,013 
September,........... 208, 088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87, 392 38,693 
October... ).).26 +e. 240,358 99 , 236 92,448 44,154 75,313 30, 894 
November............ 279, 655 102,499 90, 258 39,410 73,086 27, 230 
December............ 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 
1964—January )............. 291,457 106,586 61,876 34, 850 49,017 24,454 


———— Ne eS, 


@) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING JANUARY, 19640 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total ee 

1963 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................................. 625 55 689 —1,540 
OL GS ULV errr ree rere ears o oe ie id che. scream ais Sane Dees 1,848 14 1,862 — 503 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...........................006. 475 63 538 — 159 
AVE eal Minin rioe wees tate MUR ES Ay hess eo, wean vik cc cissaad-s vache 264 11 275 — 37 
NCIS eo) ee Pee SSS othe cine Sates civ id' say ynain's pn see 105 25 130 — 75 
None veralavitniing een sett we ee oo aap ee 13 3 16 — 61 
Ue yimes C A YARG OBEE PICT.) Gi seh + ov cca owes os cies 28 3 31 — 10 
EROSHE CLINGS meme te etree MEME ole iit earch ernn ties d.0i ss buen 65 21 86 + 14 
VER TIUE A C CUTLT) Perel aise PE REE once eases, secre « Seis sa sieloidisions.« 12,549 7,560 20,109 + 8s 
MOUS ANC ISOM eraves Tee PORT Neo. ccleclow. oie siciee castes nese 908 978 1, 886 — 49 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............+.----- seen ee, 17 44 61 — 106 
RUN EIS TOU UCL me er bay MRRP cco. costes 0.0, 3:5 08 ries accnes ieee 133 117 250 + 491 
PERU CTs MOC IG US eA meee e REET ots els, ciauterstelssicisics ckscuor ts. sveresera rose. 3 187 326 513 — 103 
Pex tile erocuche (GxCOpt: ClOUMINE)).< 2sice ou.< capes ¢ eyeisse sare o.e sme 524 339 863 — 71 
Clocmmp (textile! fit) es ose nas boaasioc.cgahe os «ae oocteee 488 2,400 2,888 — 798 
Win GEER OCIUIGUStEE epeme ti Rt PNEN ohh 2 ete spctessisucloce <ic. die bases, «.slo.aieieie ene tio 264 1,979 — 106 
TBieypoyeeudl BAGG GRUNGE S « uemenehen eyechcnd ode CTO Aen Ree RCE Ce 914 274 1,188 + 405 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 411 446 857 + 113 
icin ANG Tee Mer OCUGUS Ue gine sis cel. cts o.Siche siccsdis steve dies seieg 2,543 446 2,989 + 176 
PEANSPOLHACIONY EP TIAeNG WON. Ae sc one eyes srscesavcis Cec aas'sdwsiornie bo 6 2,571 283 2,854 + 214 
INon-HerrouseMetal Productahs. Oo. osu cle siss 5 00s «sce cic eer ermys occ 461 239 700 + 126 
MilectricalsApnaratus ANG) SUPMILES, . o4,cce.c0 e120 «eye oc0ee © 443 667 1,110 + 63 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.& <<. .'e c+ 0 <s<,0 0 s0c2 scree ace 423 102 525 + 74 
Procuctsion mevroleum and @oaly.. ccd csgan.cccigesicses coc 33 9 42 + ll 
Hogivanieanh RANCG ends Adame tees che ORR Ee CERO Ee Ee eee 414 246 660 + 18 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries......................-- 364 380 744 + 29 
CCOTPSET ET CELOTE ere re cree ee IEEE cass cnet sei oetes. wvcusye epateease Sieayesarevete 7,695 185 7,880 +1,021 
General COnEMAGlOrSe ce ee erie sc cis eck s ime ven Socanes bS shalw,ecreees 4,948 92 5,040 + 654 
SS DECI eer On ONLEACTONS saMee cle «cops icrele « 7apera;e1e,S.ey0. + sj0:8%0010,0)550'° 2,747 93 2,840 + 367 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 4,724 393 5 027 — 376 
EMS HOLLAULOMM- Meme ee tte EM eco eto sas oe ave siasis slaleie die es 4,351 145 4,496 — 428 
SIROPRENTO. skh kd ge Ree RE UE nS ee ec 302 37 339 + 56 
(Chovaanaalbasbioe Reicha rn SAI en OID oc) co ECR & REE oete eter eee 71 121 192 —- 4 
Public WU tility:O peration nc. ere le es pana soot 149 51 200 — 92 
A ETTIGE, oe cranncuateio hd Sots ES DTG CD SIGs Oe CIEE CCIE ai ane 6,719 3,091 10,110 + 569 
NV ANOLE Sel C eee Pa ee ane Oe en RE Coe a cera ara sherere nara cieilansiovanee 2,677 1,071 3,748 + 507 
ECE Ll ee eR TSE AeA REET Raley is nase va emoe wails wales 4, 042 2,320 6, 362 + 62 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................-.005- 514 1,086 1,690 + 108 
CLV ACG ee ee ree eee cscs neateie a st eibtaile.e trbtans aibio'een aelete 13,719 11,746 25 ,465 — 430 
CWonrmnruntiryOl Em plive SEL VIG. esc «ci uw ciei)s 5. c-e dies crsieseze-e esis 509 1,201 1 710 — 392 
(HOV CEOLTEM USE ICOM aes Miser on icine reitoiem ans a alee as Se ss slalote 9,100 1, 243 10, 343 +1,081 
PVECIEA TONS SOLV CO met emi etnier sje crcuns sWrevere.geurqatava sis ee eters 265 142 407 _ 62 
ES TISIN SSIS CIVilCe ee retee ec atele eo eiete cc veteran cuete a atansve.aid puss; sueisie-ovaieie os 746 677 1, 423 — 748 
iBerae (oie LIS APM ale Sehgs cp Guiroee ROI NC OO OE Bin OO SO EES oa Seti 3,099 8, 483 11, 582 — 309 
GORAUN DE ODA eee eee otro orene che eae la aie er shersinjare ace'bie a) seis oe 49 017 24 454 73 471 —1,315 





()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT JANUARY 31, 1964 


(Sources: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Registrations for Employment 


Occupational Group tb Ss dT a 1.” a ee ES ES 
: Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers: ieee cio «mrss nieleretersieiaie elteieiened tay? 9,924 2,000 11,924 
Clerical Worlcers):.. Sis vo cites gravels Se ee wie aa sae ia oda a eee ee eee 22,003 46, 644 68, 647 
Sales WOrkers cose we s/saqcussoreisieials ors die crease cha s orele rene eye te eae sean 9,970 18,776 28,746 
Personal and Domestic’ Service Workerss.0-. ss seit eee ie 43,210 32,651 75, 861 
SS SETS cre sopra eso 0 alsin tar apersishe a's GlTe ie No othe etter ea oc eencre po eat Rate orate Nee ee ae 4,822 92 4,914 
Asricultureshusiing | Horestry. (lux. logins ..ce terrier ioe 9,767 971 10,738 
Slallediand semi-skilled Workers... .0.-thee eee een etree Chee 218, 240 19, 352 237,592 
Food and kindred products (incl: tobacco)s. 9.1. rere ie eee YA IBP. 687 2,719 
REx Pest ClOU HINO) CUO. cfe as ca lecavevastst tectenis sie ie eonraie he eee rate ae en ee 2,879 11,546 14, 425 
Ibjibaai ofard ehavel shihaal overmyoveeyolbt won yacaacons acs daboacconaounonroanaat 25, 342 162 25, 504 
Pulp. papers (nel eprintine ys 4. deciserinece erate eee trae ere eee 1,549 503 2,052 
Meéatinertand leather products:: 2..a-eee. ae cee ices eee F257 974 Cop PB 
Stoneyclay and glass products... cen oe cree ee a ee ee 826 42 868 
Metal wiorlcimge ss ./c4...cc tes osctsie is tao oe eee eerste ote eee eee 15, 885 975 16, 860 

LS CrCl Meee 8 a sie Be era iohcss 218 de tee BOTT ee 3,218 12152 4,370 
piransportation 6 GuipMentn cea. + seas eee ria on ate ee ae 595 23 618 
Minin: ee Sear, eis eal ce ee ee: OSES Soe, Otiea Oo Oe En 2086, © |e eee ee 2,086 
COleyatej Hay cepikel ee A cr er oh, ee We Sees Me eGR re 68, 583 7 68, 590 
transportation (except seamen). .4.. ceeraecee ee. nie eee 42,331 94 42,425 
Communications) and public utility. eee eee tee eee eee eee tse 4 Pei E 
PETA GesaNGISErvaGe.. chic ee he «hoe ee le re eee 6,920 1,937 8, 857 
Otheriskilledvand semi-sikalled 6 ne Oe ee 29, 538 888 30, 426 
TROPONIN. eye atecs seek Pareto Sicsed ave hide Ore eNOS RG TRIE RN ree 5, 281 388 5,619 
APPTENTICESH Ry eid nado rote aves kOe Leth OR hon ae 8,785 20 8,805 
Unsialled ‘Workers’ joccae cmt: secs te OO one ec een I nt eres 180,790 Soma 213,965 
Foodiandito bacco: iwi hae Sees Bet ce ct int center eee 8,186 11,389 19,575 
umberand dumber products -a-sen eee pene eee neere 18, 226 458 18, 684 
Metalworking 07m ws Penge sive er oe acca et ee ae ee 5,904 641 6,545 
CONS tPuCiione Paar. sees au eee 5 A IE coo ore tC pl orn 98, 360 3 98, 363 
Other:unsikilledworkersey..-) ven nte eee cose aya eee 50,114 20, 684 70,798 
GRAND ITO TAL Se aac ancecch eect: Et ee eer eee 498 ,726 153 661 652 ,387 


a a a ee 
()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 381, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
eS ee eee eres Ss eee eee 
— See 





Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 

Newfoundland................... 30,417 29,739 Quebec—Concluded 
Wormer Brooks wean fe enor: 5,787 6,627 herbrookes ne steer 5, 483 6, 469 
(Granada talignemes hacen seats ne 2,794 3,438 DSOLGL ncn ere en ee ae eee 2,412 2,631 
ehiy dole pashosuiee SeeanneemCh ar 21,836 19,674 Lb@tiord MInGss..a.a.s.cecem nes 2,383 2,470 
ATOISSIVIVICRES ot ee ene eee eter 6,187 7,047 
Prince Edward Island............ 5,596 6,170 Val Ons perth desea incon 2,016 1,909 
Charlottetowaa..<a0. ose cce cen as 3,516 3, 893 Walléy field. i. mee ood concn 2,456 3,085 
BUR OMSLG re age ccaschscnis,ajccn sinisih soa 2,080 2,277 Victoriaville. © cae 2,663 2,531 
ValleiSts Georges: 9. c.e eee eee 3,230 3,452 

INOVaiSCOtlA ge esk oo eee rene 33,474 33,106 

POLST ates Naat atey oe vee 1,499 1,303 Ontarios4 cee ee cae 191,338 | 220,886 
Bridgewatenai ei yce cee nie. 2,104 2,105 IATHDIAOI, “ah se oriecte ae oe ee 505 528 
LBB EAS Se 8's arses Sees Bllek cea a arte 6,740 7,542 Barve. ch qoeeen, wade cece one ate 1,583 1,747 
"bebe ceed is cae ae PER PRA ra 1,285 1,349 Belleville: ncn sees tes cote eee 2,169 2,553 
Kentville Sct; SES. Deane o1020 3,020 Bracebridge wee pec oe eee 1,464 1,661 
WiverpOOl saree cee en Hee 799 Bramptonsgadcee totic ck none 1,960 it (vie 
New Glasgow Ja SHO EIne HGS 4,459 4,874 IBrantiond. Geer pemee eek eee 2,490 3,314 
Spee ikl eee eet eee es 996 1,128 Brockyille geste ce eee 749 867 
A CLT CN tad a ene 4,708 5,126 Carleton Elacew eet ene eee 499 589 
SiVdueya Vanesa s waeernr ee eens 1,894 2,047 Chathainays ayencmetiermecoc eee 2,444 2,984 
PL CUILO See EES Sc eons 2,163 2,063 Cobourg. Sa enertccn. ace 1,000 1,020 
BAT OUI Eien cle cic cee. 3,524 3,445 Collingwood eee: see ase eee 947 1,095 
Cornwall. ae yp pevtasen bees setae 3,487 3,694 
New Brunswick.................. $1,367 34,634 bot Wuekenss ~oaaccm en ee 462 505 
Bath urstin eee ewem tected srecsrodcasie es 6,193 6,128 Hor wiiriess sp ee hee 5 eee 822 909 
@amap bell tons. 4: ceiteee cet ic 2,667 2,744 Hort. WLancess tn. co sacle oaaeee nee 828 801 
lave bam Roy. 5505 soonsoncoce soe 2,252 2,580 ont, Walltaame ssn, sean cocaine. 2,874 3,324 
Mreclerictonmansttt aaa sedans 1,645 2,495 Ga lth ie rd ee ee 1,039 1,475 
IV IntOne ete ee oh ete eens 382 473 GananG dere aera wae ee 448 450 
(Moncton) Syyatp aceite 5/2 8,336 9,385 (Goderich fetes acc cee eee 773 891 
INewcastlomentwnct cnr see ane: 2,565 3,422 Guelph eee ae eee i, Gubl 1,967 
Chima alenah ol ee eee onlas 3,097 ELamiiltony. Sere ceeiren roe 13,876 15,106 
"SLES ISLS) ONS, Ses AEE eee Ones 2,108 1,695 a icesb lityce tes cace tein eet 1, 152 1,279 
SUSI OX eure P Tp iete vAcieanctie sonroe 556 638 Kanuskasingaseaseese rer tie 473 1,079 
NWWiCOUStOC Kane er eects rasta ree 1,540 1,977 Kenoriic:. 5. 6 eek ee eee, 1,027 1,360 
King stonteevice-s soto seen 2,496 2,677 
OTC) NYC ee a ce Re ea 204,441 | 233,704 Kkarldandvlsikeleyas aa. eeee ee 856 1,173 
PAL TIIG PR Wen etre Wears in toh ccctt duns 2,613 312389 Kiatehenersen ch oso acceso 2,439 3,520 
A's DEStOS ar er ee ctstiteras nice ausiecaiels 1,005 945 Leamington: ese eee ne 1,205 15322 
Baie @omeatturn name se soe ses: 1,261 1,656 Toit Usa yintinss cnseieemte caster ean 852 914 
IBeaharnoiswe meee ieee ae 1,527 1,648 DISCO WEL snc ascites ee cee re ne 486 552 
Bucking hari eee ce eee 1,191 i523 ONGOne acne ote ee ee 5,639 6,352 
@ausapscal eee abe croc. cents 2,694 2,973 Longbranch secs omernioecernece 3,932 4,054 
W@hand erate res ee es 2,567 2,705 Micilan die eee ee ve cement sore 1,383 1,667 
@hicoutimise eee sone eevee eee 2,429 3,182 INananceiea ane hace cv ene 832 1,033 
@Wowansyilleteass aise a ears 510 526 New: hiskeard=sc.eeer heer 573 633 
Tol bea wee een cseee carson 1,471 1,818 IN(ey got Nets so anGadoge schosnoode 1,649 1,809 
Drummiondvallese- ces as-e a sciees « 2,665 3,029 INiavaratallse eee emer eeee 3,177 3,468 
Harman ern i cctersecr cis ltaiaol 673 715 INoréiiBayape eterna eee 2,213 2,475 
Mores ty lle yee mee ae. ocr were late es sieesies 1,405 1,547 Oakville chee ce eee ore 1,013 1,017 
CaS Gee ae eens Sel vec peat c avencterens 2ol3o 2,502 Oriliige eeu cet etc eee 1,207 1,349 
Cran D yasmin weer acne con « 2,504 3,027 Osha waits cerry Cee ters nro 5,084 ier aaye 
de errata att core ee ace ee een 5,056 5,554 ObtawWansioct ere ae eee 8,322 9,606 
OUGULOs Seer ta tet econ de ates 4,584 5,391 OwentSoundseencs eee eee 1,872 2,503 
VORGUICEO SA ePrice AAG eit: as 0 2,952 3,700 PATI. SOUN CeeeErrtti ere trict ien Te 681 828 
Merc it Mp cwra rites ten iy ersee caves 998 1,379 Pembrokes een eee ae 1,918 2,385 
aco VMeganticnseesseatees cece. Pols 1,601 Pert hens. co. eettnrdienae eranerert: 756 737 
Wag alibaiesenemtsrccre ot aks 6S 2,851 3,032 Peterborough aeons omlos 3,808 
1OETRS Wile Rita et ee a oe 866 il sei Pictoncenntete ec e een ee 589 668 
LITERATE: ocak Aes cre ERS Crore ce i Ceara Dee2e 4,683 Port Art hu beeen een eee ae orce DNGDO 4,768 
TCOIMSEVallleneeeneer eters aes: 1,319 1,508 Port.Colbormen keene coer tee ih Oey 1,395 
IN aio pea nes ecto ee cisco 796 967 Pres cottecrsncs seer eee 946 1,068 
Mami allstars ered scetniocrstaness 843 962 Rientrewin. cee eee or 599 767 
IU BSR RN ethos, Ales ae Oe ea gee le aT 2,992 4,282 St. Cathermesoe scene eceree eee 4,271 5,325 
WMlomid barat, 6 ooo bos aausbooun ode 1,029 1,176 Sie AWavoraeksP ss anodadboGdanaaons 994 1,314 
Montinacnyeere remains ssc 2,503 2,492 Sarma eee Aor wicxeireny sys ersistes ners cetake: 3,046 3,001 
Monty eale an let biter ence facie « 64,978 75,791 Sault Stes Martens sscee eee ene 2,827 3,446 
New ichimond=: sess. oe 2,480 2,341 DLMICOC aenie cesierin oe enero te niente 1,698 2,250 
IPOEGEA TING Cierra ace Sacre ts cs 1,164 il esp Smile shial sass recwrecs secrete 705 719 
Quebec eas erates: 15,868 16,011 SbratLONC: Mee eee ination aerate 756 1043 
ULI OUS Kale ea eet e fae sie 4,264 5,367 Sturgeon Wallsaa.ceceecris ieee 1,078 1,195 
Insite Chil Ibo. sdoacner oasooos 5,488 6,617 UCD UT yar ieee lene scree storctoner. 4,879 6,081 
UO bere Mee etn ye ieee 1,418 1,790 Millsonlburg’ = asieee seneere eee 557 748 
1 MOS Ag Mor yer ric cme A EIS ce ee 2,590 2,894 FL DoaTMINSerpe eee ae cle ero eehierei ate 1,978 Qe 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 1,255 1,397 TorOntosecs coeinerer coe eee coer. 48,571 54,528 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 1,421 1,441 ‘RrentOncenin eee serine ae 994 1,116 
Stone Meneses ee tomes eet aco 3, 187 Waliker toner acciacinaetoieete ore 1,047 Wy 
Sito Le kigoun dats noon AO AGAR Ooo Oe 2,139 2,507 Wallaceburgaa. accu ste setesiesie > 707 861 
Sed CATI eens mitmet ert ra Nayak shea 2,388 3,067 Wellan clint er ce econo s teistetes 2, li%0 2,648 
oie dismelos(os wanna me aUe GCSE eens 2,071 2,339 Weston met. atr etait eile asi crieine 3,938 4,486 
Septal lesser citer tive tere el aie ee 2,319 3,042 Wancdlsor i caiise wor ere rarer sts 7,012 9,126 
Shawinigans see ce cecrnicsee ces eae 4,737 5,648 Woodstock \.fowass cro mieciens shies 889 995 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JANUARY 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Registrations Registrations 4 
Office Q) Previous Office Q) Previous 
ear ear 
Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, Jans olen mdanval: 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
IM ATIECOW Brasserie ers cheers astelersisyess oie. 29,086 36,664 British Columbla................. 69,113 78,040 
PSST OMG Seeds sie seta terete es eh oars 2,686 3,188 Chilliwackemrscac teeta recess - 2,341 2,472 
Dauphin wesc cicee ae ace eee 1,956 2,241 GCountenay- aaa ode emia 1,614 1,546 
ine E Gn were eee risterstoe ce aieteratee ie 193 245 Wranbrooke oc: cssaestn ewe sve cictes 1,176 1,390 
Portage la Prairie. o..06....<-505 1,283 1,621 Dawson'Creelken. a. des. cae eevee: 1,407 1,458 
SN GUP ASE eer as tates oe comes to aeee 504 585 Duncan fuer ce aoe tete ee eran 1,151 910 
Wannlper tempest stares «cit ee ere ets 22,464 28, 784 Mam loopsigesgiadete es eakee te aes 1,787 1,813 
Kelownacs sarc aac. AZ 1,851 
Saskatchewan................0005 21,794 27,248 Mission Citys acca cts oe atresia: 1,499 1,640 
FISGGWAN: wpe ope atic tects asic sielara ates. 475 578 Nanainio Sen sa erence teers 1,625 1,316 
Tloy diminsteriy..ccee es rsele cre sis o's 500 644 INGLSON |. de-<a eae tae ctthe tense eeriniontrare 937 1,203 
Moose awWier cs crhenieiiciNers cieivior ene a 1,623 2,075 New Westminster...............- 9,696 11,040 
North Battleford if sctns.s«. se 1,464 1,720 Penticton: cacsnwreeee eee ana ee Dh Del) 2,207 
Prince Allbertorewrn.emeeene. ccleers 2,892 3. OL! PortrAlbernic. cm cee eoeors sates 961 811 
Fieginas eee ne sue arene siete ave 5, 259 6,631 Prince Geéorges:... meemelencces: 1,656 1,990 
SHSkatooniersaa citar oes 5,011 6, 459 Prince uupert.. ee emete see eee: 1,805 1,923 
Swit ©urenteroceee eerste one 1,077 1,338 Quesnel} seats cote tees 797 977 
WieViUDTie sae oe ce siacoreic ee ces a 503 626 branl’s.,. A cmrete 2 tecccen ree taro aaccntate 1,145 ole 
MOPRKtonacdsaann nee oreiiea veces 2,990 3,666 VANCOUVER sn crite ees cosines 28,211 33,664 
Wiernon..2 ssa arisctoo toe cetaie ns 2,159 2,422 
‘A Mer tae st. ceae os.c tecavcam itera 35, 761 40,894 MICtOriA® care are hee terete 4,551 4,596 
Bisirmore yo. on ener one - 450 650 Wihitehorses. .. c.eeececes crue: 608 701 
eeey Ey Gt ee 10,546 13: pt 
Bu Dellerra. (5s cieletereie orsioeis erste sie 653 3 
Eamontonen. soars 16 , 621 ize 979 CANADAL 52508: Seaeouee wonintatshes 652,387 743, 085 
pee Poaek (ie eOr aces 344 i te 
TANGC UPTAITIC,) x.cesecise eee 1,024 , 041 
Reipriaceee te ee 3" 138 37816 Males. .04. 72a choca ohue bb warns 498,726 | 579,205 
Medicinetilate 2. ds caeeeme cen oc 1,439 1,970 
FVedADean ay pcre caslecele aa areacetetare 1,546 1,881 Hemalesi. csatcr: oct s triste meee 153, 661 163, 880 


() Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Includes 1,535 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
IER SING arth ST ges Ss 5 ey TR eee RO teed ae ee 4,179,000 3,875,600 303, 400 
(OVANOV CSIs shies ab GAS OS GS ROOTES ecnca PEE re. Seite nree A 4,120,000 3,901,100 218,900 
DED LCTIRDOT Metre A cei tecse corel canst «8 fiskaniys aiciaseve: t Evapavstsitile « cocks 4,114,000 3,927,700 186,300 
JU GTERAS. 55, op, SRE AS SOROS CTS Be OG See eae ee 4,125,000 3,932,500 192,500 
RU ULL RP Payette tas ay skeet atictecinvs coe: Payers sid oie « buasagersfevers seeks 4,078,000 3, 859, 000 219,000 
TIHTIOTEN,5 auch Si Sascs SER POR RC NECRE + CORSA ah AL 4,068,000 3, 847,700 220,300 
LEN sc OSE SAREE IIS ERS CIGEED Ot Oe OEE roe eR eT 3,996,000 3,725,100 270,900 
INV Ly ge ee in oh Se Os Sie ee te ee a 4,173,000 3,607, 100 565, 900 
NWN OAS oss Sats Spree aie ee le near aR Gea ai ape eee cnn w 4,242,000 3,556, 700 685, 300 
Hie DRUAIV auton cce mere tet ate emai cet or amas Mon ciobic s fencer eae 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 
SEUSTV EE ay, das cetale in St aed ce ih oe ayes RS 4,259,000 3,555, 900 703, 100 
GG Zot) OCOMMDOT arctan ee aeuanee tale ctecchs ict ae sia) clatert opesontss oncieleiate avoucmeiee.c ails 4,223,000 3,631,000 592,000 
INIONICS ai OST eons SECS Se OE UNI RRO ee eee ar 4,110,000 3,735, 800 374, 200 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
DECEMBER 31, 1963 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee ee 
OOOO LS o0_ —a>sa qq. 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
: : Total seer | he ce et 
Province and Sex lainiants 
a vin 5-13 14-26 27 or Nov. 29, | Dec. 31, 
more* 1963 1962 

Caraca ee eo ce see ater icin aes 532,331 | 347,124 124, 958 39,775 20,474 | 303,353 591,965 
IVs are ieee eerie a tater ote cctstersrolste «ae. 415,106 287,439 92 , 852 22,638 PACs 216,940 464,007 
Heriale aeons «re totais «oto fe 7225 59, 685 32,106 gale 8,297 86, 413 127,958 
INewfoumedlancdee emia aires eteisinree ats rerece 28,396 22,602 3,997 1,186 611 12,169 32,985 
Wee ee oe sre i eran ores thers 26,614 21,732 3,554 933 395 10,707 30, 859 
OTS LGL Ys aa weet tects vevoievster eis. hata ars 1,782 870 443 253 216 1,462 2,126 
Prince Edward Island...............+-. 5,589 4,673 683 168 65 1,858 6,013 
IVES eae Geter en erate eo Te acre Tena eas 4,617 35953 520 100 44 iL exits! 5,024 
Benmiale tan sete rar te oe os ce ers 972 720 163 68 21 480 989 
INOW BES COLL aeira oe taser. eeteraioverctele stesei ian 28,894 19, 252 6,448 2,024 et) 14,340 30, 896 
Male...... Po) ae SOs ae ne 24,815 17,383 5,281 1,362 789 11,219 26,496 
Memalenec.t.bos see ake eis roe ake 4,079 1,869 1,167 662 381 qu All 4,400 
News Brunswicle ies coset cere cteelaere 26,790 18,350 6,103 1,500 837 13,540 31,024 
Miatlaae oe | ik Sele rae Wecrat eteele 21,350 15, 440 4,341 979 590 9,995 25,661 
LTE Oe ssc iss Se eres ere oe vet ohare telecs 5,440 2,910 1,762 521 247 3,545 5,363 
Que becane oc ckndes mem a ctr ata aah 166, 217 109,171 38, 467 12,475 6,104 91,277 179,327 
Vigil eae et Pa not reene ic chante eaten es 130, 864 90,578 29,238 7,472 3,576 65, 987 141,076 
Hem alo, mame ooccdernere meters: O0,o00 18,593 9, 229 5,003 2,528 25, 290 38, 251 
Ontarione pecans wiih sie te tora 152,621 95,781 36,491 12,763 7,586 89,677 167, 299 
Malet avert ihe chctnihe mate 109, 606 73,195 25, 364 6, 663 4,384 58,904 121,810 
Hemaleveeate aoe sca eee 43,015 22,586 Lie 7, 6, 100 3,202 30) (ie 45,489 
Manitoba cemeteries. Te een 2A 630 13,697 5, 668 1,436 834 12,266 28, 844 
Mia ee earn se ce tes ae ne were 17, 204 11,643 4,204 770 587 9,065 22,637 
Oni ale sida tere eee ee eee 4,431 2,054 1,464 666 247 3,201 6, 207 
WASKALOON Pee Mee rete rere ners 16,561 12,124 3,209 940 288 8,116 20,046 
Malate. Sa) 8s ni ve Cees ree et 13,592 10,548 2,468 429 147 6,032 16,555 
HOTT ALG het cs aeenee he cccelouers enters ei POS 2,969 1,576 741 511 141 2,084 3,491 
NU Of s)he eres, Sa REE SR? RY oN cP RRR oe 28, 275 16,118 8,655 2,508 994 21,182 29, 237 
IN ale a yankee ten, eae tee ees 22,078 14,093 6,642 1,245 593 15, 420 23,191 
Grats tens act a eee Mitotane 5, 702 2,025 2,013 1,263 401 5,762 6,046 
Britishi@olum bianco auwes eae 57,353 35,356 15, 237 4,775 1,985 38,928 66, 294 
Mal seh eee sia das eee. ae es 43, 871 28, 874 11,240 2,685 1,072 28, 233 50,698 

HW Gr Bl 6 sere sen tee eens 13, 482 6, 482 3,997 2,090 913 10,695 15,596 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER, 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
a ee ee ee i ee, 








Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit |to Benefit 
Nemioundland ee. eee ean eter ee: 20,485 18,694 1,791 18, 429 16,414 2,015 5, 82 
Princes Wawarde islands sees neo. on. 4,134 3,728 406 3,999 3,661 338 OU 
INGV SiS Colla eee eee eae 18,715 15,014 3,701 15,653 13,693 1,960 6,612 
INewWalsrins WiC see aan aire ae ween a 1427 14, 656 aaa 14,976 13,099 1,877 5,550 
(AIS Sy O nt. din an eee oe tee ee 110, 409 82,141 28, 268 88,101 74,500 13,601 46, 685 
Ontanto errs tee eee ee... 109, 348 70,882 29, 466 84,965 71, 244 leyer ral 36, 306 
WU EN G0b Fe) OF: 5 Erato rneiy BOR reno there eae ee ee 13,575 10,679 2,896 13,033 10,912 2, vad 3,606 
Saska lene wane sey tectnecmin sk ctivan cs os Lh o07 9, 228 2,279 10, 264 8,493 USA 4,438 
Alberta saya cot eee hee 14,949 11,192 ay (hart 14,937 12,106 2,831 4,848 


British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)| 33,757 25, 667 8,090 32,470 26, 664 5, 806 11, 203 








Total, Canada, December 1963...| 345,306 | 261,881 83,425 | 296,827 | 250,786 46,041 126, 086 

Total, Canada, November 1963...| 189,375 132,612 56,763 153, 289 111,112 42,177 77, 607 

Total, Canada, December 1962...| 323,844 | 241,050 82,794 | 292,071 | 246,972 45,099 131, 243 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,128. 


fIn addition, 37,977 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,965 were special requests not granted and 2,452 appeals 
by claimants. There were 10,283 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, DECEMBER, 1963 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

UN eMyL@ Un cll ar Genes Mere Fa orcas ieles ort arcs cidhocud mbssrs wee bs aacmarcow dh ganneae MOM 50, 496 1,209,768 
rincestic Ward slancdamhee 5) 52 cota ener fhe yton ne ie > baa tnen Oo se cone eee 9,357 203, 447 
INGN ARS COLLAEL LEER ET Mees ccs acarsoeigs cokes «ecg nas ce « ence no neneies eee 60,324 1,334,485 
ING WaSEULS WiC eee ae Re Ot PEE EASE Se PR ccc tac gv ag acs va a'e a te AU MRO Rate ene 60,015 1,319,635 
QVC OSs Asai ab Arce SRSA CIS SAR EISSN AREER ERE aot ned eens eter at eae cry rt 348, 222 8,839, 688 
OSMAN. « be sch OA cre RADISH to ob ope ec ce ee reine er pean nN vee ey 349, 659 8,770, 183 
Nano DS er ere re ere ete een ome ht eee. 1 ke. 2 Ee ee 52,530 1,310,691 
DASA tChe Wale ate eee ne nen ne ee bo ed osetia ate eee Sou 795,057 
EAL OLGA See eer En oi AAD ky Me ROR A PBL ct victe gale b ocopbiauatstoettow horsiers ae 73, 880 1,897,449 
British Columbia (including) Yukon’ Werritorya....5.05--0.<2s2ce-ces dee ones cee: 138, 823 3,680, 109 
otal @anacdam December LOGss, «dic ceretats cierscote fis erase Ee cic hue otereets « aeiemeenee 1,175,063 29,360,512 
otal @anadas No vemberlO0s.. ccicce cms dese oe hascie ss oe eeeak ado cee are cece 644,981 15, 467,326 
Motals @anadat WM ecem ber. 19025 ove. ie.sitislatiays «bias Sve Aeisielavcieieeste tetera tes sete 1,266,735 31,086,589 


*“Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ee en 
Health Recre- 





: Tobacco 
Total Food Housing | Clothing cori anes ee age i 
coho 


Care Reading 


| | | — 
| | | 





1959 —V Gar. ksi ctsis 21's «aie ake otviei 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
LQGO—SY CAN. Seen ors cleciaetereitinte'« 128.4 122.6 132.9 HOLES, 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
VO61—V ear. ee sce bis qoute » 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962 Year. ncesae ens pmnrwewne ae 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 7S 
1968—February.........+0.-0+5 132.1 129.4 135.9 114.8 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
HAO: ote Banana hao oui 132.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 

IMG Se arbor ae OOD POUSOE 132.3 128.9 136.0 115.7 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 

Mayer ete ee tees ciclo 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 

UNO eins ls reise se eles orl 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 

UR Kia ecg one nGrOU SOE 133.5 132.5 135.9 15d 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
PAULUS bare toavaiaee aiereetercterer 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
September, ...... 602.000 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
WGCODEL: : stecteioseinaleinie er 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
INovemlbersas<icisiaaiere 134.0 | 150.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
IDeECemUbervaiesiesre)e celal 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1964—January.........ccesseee 134.2 131.4 137.3 BES 7h 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
HG LUT Vw electors eieeeeecle 134.5 131.3 137.3 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1964 








(1949100) 
a ee bo Food | Housing | Clothin Trans- wand “ation. ede 
Jan. Dec. Jan. & ®)portation| Personal] and Ale ai 1 
1963 1963 1964 Care | Reading ae: 


alitaxs 2) 5c etre ok 130.9 131.9 131.6 126.7 132.9 Wario! UWaviats 166.2 167.0 124.3 
Saint John?...-25. 132.4 133.8 134.1 131.0 132.6 126.2 142.7 186.4 15an0 124.5 
Montreal... .2<.0 132.4 134.3 133.9 137.0 135.1 109.0 158.5 172.1 151.5 121.7 
Ota Wa nome nexce: 132.9 134.8 134.6 132.6 136.6 122.2 154.2 170.1 143.2 123.8 
TPorontoy, ees - 2 13350 135.3 135.9 130.1 140.0 123.6 138.0 163.7 189.9 ties 
Winnipeg..2:... 2+. 130.0 131.1 131.4 130.1 128.4 123.9 135.6 179.3 140.6 125.5 
Saskatoon—Regina.| 128.3 129.0 129.0 a fare 126.8 130.2 136.8 147.3 148.4 119.4 
Edmonton-Calgary| 127.5 128.0 127.5 122.4 126.8 126.3 129.8 168.9 146.3 119.4 
Vancouver......... 131.1 131.9 131.9 130.4 134.9 120.6 139.0 151.2 150.0 120.9 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see, page 954, October 1963 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 


ooo 
OO eo 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











gee poe wots Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning =7. , 
During Month ee a Bie aa Per Cent of 
or Year sp et ary Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
DOO ere eater els Ns sc, stivaps Me averice hs Senet x A 201 216 95,120 2,226, 890 0.19 
LOG Oia Serer rare ty Portis. Oeeee AEM. escalatteatehoue-d 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
OR aa ry 2, ae A Ry ee a 2i2 287 97, 959 1,335,080 0.11 
DG Zee ie Oe RES At ote 0, Ate Sed crsthe'a GetPos 290 ot 74,332 1, 417,900 0,11 
PL OCS A eee en. Seer nde pare eorte . 319 333 81,498 914,030 0.07 
SAO GSR SRUALY MR eey, sit ome sto cieees 9 24 4,559 79,780 0.07 
HEDrUar yaw rete © ea on ie tae 22 37 7, 002 75, 280 0.07 
JU ENG ON OT ne chia enon a ee 18 32 5, 207 34, 080 0.03 
ADT aoe me, Pee ore ae) 2 ae | 25 42 8, 562 47,180 0.05 
1 OE Nats See, te aoe a ae 28 44 6,214 30,300 0.02 
HIRLING Sepa MN ores talc tease as eo antec ae 40 63 7,302 78, 400 0.07 
Julyemeveme aaah... eryas fen a ncte, 27 61 17,101 181, 030 0.15 
ENUGUShS PERNT ee otc s tie ase g 28 55 11,597 73,340 0.06 
Septemberay errr cot oe. setae s sc 30 63 9, 583 86, 320 0.08 
OCtOb arisen iar 2 sree eet a 49 81 24, 861 138, 980 0.11 
NOVEIMDEraeee tase oe rere 12 44 6,193 51,020 0.05 
December sas ei eer eee: 13 32 4,341 38, 320 0.03 
PLO GAS SATII ATE ama ome cern a retreat ea et ate 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JANUARY, 1964, BY INDUSTRY JANUARY, 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary ) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers shee Workers 
d Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-days 
- aaa eel outa Involved : Lockouts Involved 
Peay Se ae aaa : ee ae INewdoundilamdl Jace orca acecexstaers | eon teiete utetellerancare res ee 
IMEtTi OS tate ceva ie craniaa 1 29 580 Prince Edward Island... 1 11 80 
i sid 1 789 9, 220 IN OVA SCOUIR ep ett yee hres ie che hea || eco ree a ae 
Pee Es : 424 3 920 New Brunswick......... 1 135 3, 080 
Construction............ Quchetcs tee 4 421 | 7°590 
Transpn. & utilities..... 2 18 300 Ontario icy. se See 19 1,111 9,830 
A ceeKe [eyee code ee Aen aR ee 8 295 6,270 IES ORUNO) oO}: yA Be & Oo odinned iseane.a coda eceadan rs i lboaeaoAete 
Fi Basicat chew aie secre vecterelicrerctorevrearstall cere ae cheer sare eer 
TILT) CO erent ae aera ce NOR cc lice ere Gcste yas | ew aneie odor sve 
: FU OYE) its PORN cscs ECE Lore ie Rane tenes] ene IE ated at OTE 
DERVICO te oreo riccre ei 1 43 950 British Columbia... 4 78 1, 150 
Public administration... 1 88 310 OG eral: ke eteere See meet | tick scaeeite | evecst a om | Chem earn 
All industries....... 29 1,756 21,730 All jurisdictions..... 29 1,756 21,730 
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TABLE G-i—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
JANUARY, 1964 


(Preliminary) 
Dee nn ET 


Duration in Starting 














Tne OReey, avis Man-Days Date Major Issues 
: orkers - = 
Employer se Involved Kee Termi- Result 
Location Jan. mulated Se 
MANUFACTURING 
Metal Fabricating : 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze|Structural Iron Workers 111 810 810 | Jan. 14 |Wages, welfare and fringe 
Contractors’ Assoc., Loc. 757 Jan. 27 |benefits~7¢ an hr. increase 
Toronto, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) immediately, 5¢ Oct. 1, 1964; 
$40. cash in lieu of retroactive 
pay. 
American Standard Products, |Potters Loc. 231 180 | 2,160] 2,160] Jan. 16 |Productionstandards, wages, 
Toronto, Ont. (APL-CIO/CLO) cee --|— ef Bel eel: 1) Sy eee fringe benefits~ 
Hahn Brass, Machinists Loc. 1226 203 | 2,030] 2,030] Jan. 20 |Wages, application of Rand 
New Hamburg, Ont. (APL-CIO/CLE) 7 te dee ata hcl 9) a a aer nee formula, vacations~ 
ConsTRUCTION 
Janin Construction, Building Workers’ 155 | 3,410 | 6,240 | Dec. 4 |Wages, seniority, grievance 
Ste. Hyacinthe, Que. Hederation (CNT.U) > 7 ff a Sierra. committee~ 
Fraser-Brace Engineering, Carpenters Loc. 249 and 269 510 510 | Jan. 28 |Alleged mistreatment of men 
Kingston, Ont. Labourers Loc, 247 Jan. 31 |by foreman~ Return of work- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ers, foreman transferred to 
another job. 
TRADE ; 
Irving Oil, Oil Workers Loc. 9-703 126 | 2,670] 2,670| Jan. 4 |Contracting out delivery 
Various centres, Que. (AFIZCIO/CLO) Uy a eee function~ 7 
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Department of Labour Today 


Transfer of National Employment Service 


Government decides to implement one of recommendations of 
Gill Committee of Inquiry and transfer administration of 
NES to Department. Committee named to effect the transfer 


The administration of the National Em- 
ployment Service is to be transferred from 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to the Department of Labour. Hon. Allan 
J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, an- 
nounced in the House at the end of 
February that the Government had decided 
to implement this recommendation of the 
Gill Committee of Inquiry into the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

“The primary reason for this transfer is to 
develop an integrated approach to imple- 
menting manpower policy and programs in 
Canada, and to correct the negative image 
from which the Employment Service suf- 
fers in the public mind from its close 
association with the payments of benefits to 
the unemployed,” Mr. MacEachen said in 
making the announcement. 

“In making this decision I want to say 
that there is no criticism of the present 
administration of the National Employment 
Service. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has applied its best efforts within 
the existing administrative organization and 
in the light of the limitations that have 
existed respecting staff and facilities,” he 
continued. 

“The decision has been made rather in 
order to co-ordinate in the Department of 
Labour, as the Gill Committee recom- 
mended, those services which are con- 
cerned with the development of manpower 
policy as well as those concerned with the 
organization of the labour market.” 


Impact on Economy 


A strong employment service could have 
an important impact on the national 
economy, the Minister pointed out. Solu- 
tions to the problems of unemployment 
must be found, and these in turn might well 
remove some of the pressing problems fac- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 

“The Gill Committee, I might add, in this 
connection recommended a strengthening 
of the Unemployment Insurance Branch as 
well as of the National Employment Service. 
The Committee recognized the complexity 
of unemployment insurance operations, and 
that the Commission had been hampered by 
lack of a staff establishment adequate in 
terms of both numbers and level of train- 
ing and skill.” 
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Mr. MacEachen recalled that in the past 
the Department of Labour and _ the 
National Employment Service had had a 
common interest in and responsibility for 
the development and implementation of 
manpower and labour market programs. The 
Employment Service Co-ordination Act of 
1919 had in fact been administered by the 
Department of Labour until the UIC came 
into being in 1941. 

“Since then an active working relationship 
has been maintained in such areas as labour 
mobility, manpower utilization and adjust- 
ment, training, vocational rehabilitation, 
winter employment and other employment 
programs. 


More Positive Approach 


“The merging of the National Employ- 
ment Service with the Department of La- 
bour will result in a stronger and more 
positive approach to the solution of man- 
power problems in Canada,” he said. 

Since his statement to the House last 
June, he had continued to stress the im- 
portance of co-ordinated and well-balanced 
manpower programs, in preference to a 
series of disconnected efforts. The develop- 
ment and administration of manpower 
policy through a single agency, which the 
transfer of the NES would make possible, 
was necessary to this end, the Minister said. 

“A close link will, of course, continue to 
be maintained with the administration of 
unemployment insurance benefits to ensure 
that referrals to suitable employment are 
made for benefit recipients. 

“I might add that the National Employ- 
ment Committee, which has served in an 
advisory capacity to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, has unanimously 
recommended the implementation of this 
particular recommendation of the Gill Com- 
mittee. Employer, union and other national 
associations in Canada have also endorsed 
the desirability of the transfer.” 

To effect the transfer, the Government 
has set up a committee consisting of George 
Davidson, head of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment Organization; George MHaythorne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; and Laval 
Fortier, Chief Commissioner of the UIC. 

Mr. MacEachen said that the transfer 
would be made without interruption of serv- 
ice to the public. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1914 


50 Years Ago This Month 


British Columbia Royal Commission recommends establishment 
of system of compulsory insurance for workmen’s compensation 
and repeal of province’s existing Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The establishment of a system of com- 
pulsory state insurance for workmen’s com- 
pensation and repeal of the existing Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was one of the 
most important recommendations of a 
Royal Commission appointed at the end 
of 1912 by the Government of British 
Columbia to inquire into labour conditions 
in the province. 

The report of the Commission, which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
for April 1914, advised that a workmen’s 
compensation board should be established 
to initiate and control a state insurance 
scheme. Such a plan, according to the 
recommendation, would be limited to 
dangerous employments, but other em- 
ployers might be included on request. 

The report recommended that all actions 
at law be abolished, that the employer be 
taxed a percentage of his payroll, based on 
the risk of his particular business, and that 
an employee who was off work for two 
weeks as a result of an accident be paid 
compensation from the date of the accident. 
The scale of compensation was left for the 
Legislature to decide, but it was recom- 
mended that it should be based on the earn- 
ing capacity of the employee. Workmen 
engaged on Sunday work, the report said, 
should not thereby be debarred from com- 
pensation. 

Another recommendation declared that 
private employment agencies were unsatis- 
factory, and advised that municipal labour 
bureaus should be set up in all cities of 
more than 10,000 to provide free service, 
and private agencies should be abolished. 

The Commission rejected a proposal by 
the Trades and Labour Council for a mini- 
mum wage of $4 a day, on the ground that 
it would destroy industries in the province 
that were competing with industries in other 
parts of Canada or in foreign countries. It 
said that such a minimum wage would 
throw out of employment large numbers 
of young girls who obtained business 
experience and training while employed in 
stores. 

The advantages and disadvantages of an 
eight-hour day were considered, but it was 
held that such a legal maximum would 
handicap the industries of the province in 
competing with outside industries, and that 
“a measure of this kind must be national in 
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character to give satisfaction.” The hours 
of shop assistants were unduly long, the 
Commission said, and it recommended that 
Saturday afternoon should be a holiday. 

The commission recommended the total 
exclusion of all Asiatics from Canada on 
the ground that all races or nationalities 
that could not be absorbed into Canadian 
citizenship should be refused permanent 
residence in the country. It also strongly 
recommended that Asiatics should be pro- 
hibited from employing white people. 

Other recommendations were that free 
textbooks should be provided in public 
schools, that none but British labour should 
be employed on government or municipal 
work, and that mothers’ pensions should be 
provided. 

The Commission found that trade union- 
ism was stronger in British Columbia than 
in any other part of Canada, and it rejected 
the allegations of employers that inter- 
national unionism was hostile to the 
interests of Canadian workers. It recom- 
mended that any employer who discrimi- 
nated against a workman because he 
belonged to a union should be penalized. 
It also said that men who worked during a 
strike should be “protected against the use 
of abusive ephithets.” 





The Montreal correspondent reported 
that the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union had held its quarterly 
executive session in Montreal, this being 
the first time the meeting had been held 
in Canada. He said that the union wanted a 
reduction in hours rather than increased 
wages. 

The Moose Jaw correspondent said that 
there was very little improvement in the 
labour situation, except that farmers had 
been taking on men, offering them a six- 
month contract at wages running from $25 
to $40 a month, and board. 

“The city has been operating a relief 
station here this winter and have had an 
average of over 60 per day using same,” 
he went on. “Their plan was to give each 
man about two days’ work a week, which 
would enable him to pay for his support in 
the relief station. When work on the farms 
was offered the men at the station, nearly 
all refused to go to the country, and the 
relief station was closed.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Trustees Remove Hal Banks from SIU Presidency 


The Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions last month removed 
Hal C. Banks from the presidency of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 

Charles Turner, a former officer and still 
a member of the Brotherhood of the Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, was appointed 
President of the SIU until further notice. 

The Board at the same time removed Mr. 
Banks as President of the Canadian Sea- 
farers’ Building Corporation Limited. 


Announced in Commons 


A statement announcing these moves by 
the trustees was given to the House of 
Commons on March 18 by Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, Minister of Labour. 

“I have been informed today by the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Hon. 
Mr. Justice V. L. Dryer,” the Minister told 
the House, “that after long consideration 
of the affairs and interests of the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada and of the 
maritime industry, the trustees have deter- 
mined that it is not in the interests of that 
union, of the shipping industry of Canada 
nor of the public at large that Mr. H. C. 
Banks remain in office.” 

He then said that the trustees would 
continue their over-all direction of all five 
unions under the trusteeship, and _ that 
Charles H. Millard, one of the trustees, 
had moved into an office in the SIU of 
Canada Building in Montreal and would 
have direct supervision over the admin- 
istration of the union. 

“Mr. Banks’s removal should not be inter- 
preted as a move against the union. On 
the contrary, it was made in the interest of 
the union and its rank-and-file members. 
Our purpose is to strengthen the union—not 
weaken it. The trustees will move as rapidly 
as possible to restore the SIU to the full 
control of its members,” said Mr. Justice 
Dryer. 

Two other acts of the Board of Trustees 
last month were to tell the five maritime 
transportation unions under _ trusteeship 
not to put a collective agreement before 
their memberships until it had received the 
Board’s approval, and to order a joint 
union-trustee committee to study the con- 
Stitutionality of certain of the SIU’s 
National Shipping Rules. 

An earlier directive had stipulated that 
“no agreement is to be finally concluded 
and signed before being approved by the 
trustees” (L.G., March, p. 195). Last 
month’s directive pointed out that once 
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agreement was reached between the union 
negotiating committee and an employer, 
the draft collective agreement was to be 
submitted to the trustees. 


In the directive instructing the SIU to 
recommend members for the union-trustee 
committee, the Board said the National 
Shipping Rules, “to some extent at least, 
are in violation of the union’s constitution. 
The net effect is that a member who obeys 
the National Shipping Rules can be expelled 
for a violation of the constitution. 


“In certain respects, the rules are in con- 
flict with existing collective agreements 
negotiated by the SIU,” the trustees said. 
“The conflict forces a member either to dis- 
obey the National Shipping Rules or act 
in breach of a collective agreement. 


“The rules are unconstitutional in that 
they act to create offences for which mem- 
bers might be expelled without constitutional 
justification or authority.” 


The rules, which at the same time com- 
prise certain basic disciplinary rules com- 
mon to most trade unions and others 
“which operate to restrict the rights of 
union members without having received 
the approval of a majority of the members,” 
will remain in force for the present but sub- 
ject to appeal to the trustees. 


Until such time as the committee has 
completed its study of the rules and made 
recommendations for constitutional amend- 
ments, which would then be presented to 
the membership, any member expelled or 
suspended as a result of the operation of 
the rules may appeal to the Board of 
Trustees for reinstatement. 


Long-Range Program 


On the day that he moved to an office 
in the SIU Building, Trustee Charles 
Millard issued a statement outlining the 
trustees’ long-range program for the admin- 
istration of the SIU. It calls for: 


—Re-admission of the SIU to the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and for “cementing 
of international affiliations’ of the union. 


—An early meeting of SIU officers, with 
no decision having been reached as to 
further dismissals. 


—Administration of the union through 
the existing union structure, with collective 
bargaining and other proper union activi- 
ties not to be affected by the removal of 
Mr. Banks as President. 


—Continued publication of the Canadian 
Sailor, the union’s newspaper. 
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Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals 
Subject of Department’s Bulletin 


The average monthly salary of nurses in 
Canada in October 1962 was $312; of 
female X-ray technicians, $341. 

Salary rates for 13 occupations in Cana- 
dian hospitals are given in a new bulletin, 
Monthly Salary Rates in Hospitals, just 
published by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
About 90,000 hospital employees are 
included in the 13 occupations. 

The information in the bulletin is taken 
from returns from 828 hospitals who 
participated in a survey on October 1, 1962. 
The survey covered all hospitals with 25 
beds or more. 

The bulletin gives rates for Canada as a 
whole, for each province separately, and 
for each of 25 cities across the country. 

The occupations covered are: female 
staff nurse; certified nursing auxiliary, 
female; uncertified nursing auxiliary, fe- 
male; male orderly; male psychiatric attend- 
ant; female psychiatric aide; male X-ray 
technician; female X-ray technician; male 
cook; female cook; heavy laundry operator, 
male; light laundry operator, female; 
hospital maid. 

The information in the report, which is 
presented in 46 tables, consists of the num- 
ber of employees, and the average rate and 
predominant range of salary rates by 
occupation for each geographical unit. The 
rates for Canada and for each of the provy- 
inces are analyzed by type and size of 
hospital. That is, they are given, first, for 
all hospitals; then for general hospitals 
and for hospitals other than general. They 
are also given for each of three different 
sizes of hospitalsk—from 25 to 99 beds, 
from 100 to 499 beds, and 500 beds or 
more. 

The publication, Catalogue No. L2- 
25/1962, may be obtained from _ the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents. 


Current Reports Now Available 
On Progress of Labour Bills 


The first issue in the 1964 series of cur- 
rent reports on labour bills and other bills 
of general labour interest is now available. 
Prepared by the Department’s Legislation 
Branch, the reports cover the provisions of 
each such bill introduced in Parliament and 
the provincial Legislatures at the 1964 ses- 
sions, and will follow its progress to the 
point where it receives Royal Assent or is 
dropped. 

At the close of the sessions the major 
developments of the year will be reported 
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in the Labour Law section of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Among the bills reviewed in the first 
report are the Quebec Labour Code, a 
Saskatchewan amendment raising’ the 
school-leaving age, and four Ontario bills— 
The Industrial Safety Act, 1964, The 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 1964, an Act to amend the 
Industrial Standards Act and an Act to 
amend the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act. 


Single copies of these mimeographed 
reports are available from the Legislation 
Branch. 


Issue Revised Monograph 
On Mining Occupations 


The revised edition of Mining Occupa- 
tions, No. 14 in the “Canadian Occupations” 
series of vocational guidance booklets, has 
been released. 


Mining Occupations is a 48-page booklet 
dealing with a wide group of occupations in 
the coal, metal and mineral mining industry. 
Originally issued in 1951 and revised in 
1957, the monograph has again been con- 
siderably revised and the contents brought 
up to date. In addition, a new section deal- 
ing with well drilling (oil and natural gas) 
has been added. 


Canadian Occupations booklets are avail- 
able at 25 cents a copy from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment bookshops in Montreal, Toronto and 
Ottawa. Deposit copies are also available 
for reference in public libraries across the 
country. 


Issue Canada Year Book, 1963-64 


The 1963-64 edition of the Canada Year 
Book was released last month by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. It is the 57th 
edition in the present series. 


The Canada Year Book 1963-64 contains 
more than 1,200 pages of textual and 
statistical material dealing with the physical 
features of the country, the machinery of 
Government, vital statistics, public health 
and welfare, education, scientific, atomic, 
space and industrial research, the primary 
resources of agriculture, forestry, mining 
and fisheries, manufacturing, labour, trans- 
portation and communications, domestic 
and foreign trade, finance, and national 
income and expenditure. 

Among the special feature articles in the 
1963-64 issue is Recent Developments in 
Public Technical and Vocational Education 
in Canada. 
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Old Age Assistance Recipients 
Increase During Fourth Quarter 


The number of persons in Canada 
receiving assistance under the Old Age 
Assistance Act, and the number receiving 
disabled persons’ allowances both increased 
during the fourth quarter of 1963. The 
number receiving blind persons’ allowances 
decreased. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
103,890 at September 30 to 104,556 at 
December 31, 1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,728,413.00 for the quarter, compared 
with $9,513,803.30 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $317,766,- 
555.37: 


At December 31, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$59.04 to $70.39. At that date two prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. Payments in 
the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum assistance of $65 a month. 


Blind Persens’ Allowances—The num- 
ber of blind persons in Canada receiving 
allowances under the Blind Persons Act 
decreased from 8,582 at September 30 to 
8,555 at December 31, 1963. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the  federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $1,226,847.71 for the quarter, 
compared with $1,210,365.78 in the preced- 
ing quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
the federal Government has contributed 
$44,220,706.96. 

At December 31, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$62.21 to $72.79. At that date two prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum allowance of $65 a month. 


Disabled Persons’ Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 50,900 at September 30 to 
$1,333 at December 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,028,617.61 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,884,548.47 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $122,977,- 
123.52. 
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At December 31, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$63.36 to $74.14. At that date two prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum allowance of $65 a month. 


Merger of Seniority Groups on CNR 
Opens Way for Porters’ Promotion 


After long negotiation between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, and the holding of a 
referendum by the union, it was announced 
at the end of February that sleeping car 
porters employed by the railway, most of 
whom are Negroes, are now eligible to be- 
come sleeping car conductors or dining car 
stewards. 


Hitherto, the employees concerned have 
been divided into two groups for seniority 
purposes: Group 1 comprised sleeping car 
conductors, stewards, chefs and waiters; 
Group 2 comprised porters. These two 
groups have now been merged into a 
single seniority system. 


The amalgamation of the two groups had 
been recommended by the Human Rights 
Committee of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress after the matter had been placed in 
the hands of the federal Department of 
Labour under the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 


The union denied any intention of dis- 
criminating, and the Joint Protective Board 
of the Sleeping, Dining and Parlor Car 
section of the CBRT approved a merger of 
the two groups and a combining of seniority 
lists. Opponents of the merger, however, won 
the right to a referendum on the question. 


The result of the referendum was an 
approval of the merger. Out of 843 eligible 
voters, 536 abstained from casting their 
ballots. Of the 307 who voted, 196 voted 
in favour of the proposition, which was 
negatively worded, i.e., “not in favour” of 
the merger, and 111 voted against. 


Under the CBRT constitution, however, 
all abstentions were recorded as _ votes 
against the proposition, and the final count 
was: 196 for and 647 against. This made 
about 77 per cent in favour of the merger. 


All four Group 2 locals had boycotted 
the referendum completely, returning no 
ballots. A spokesman for the Group 2 locals 
said that the decision to do this was due to 
a belief that the numerical superiority of 
Group 1 made the defeat of the proposal 
to merge a foregone conclusion, and the 
actual outcome was a surprise to the porters. 
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Statistics in House Show Loss 
Of Professionals by Emigration 


The extent of the loss to Canada through 
emigration of professional persons to the 
United States was shown in statistics tabled 
last month in the House of Commons. The 
figures, which were supplied by the U.S. 
Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, were for the three 
years 1961-63. 


The totals of such persons who left for 
the United States were: 1963—1,583; 1962 
—1,295; 1961—1,280. 

Engineers made up the largest group in 
each of the three years. In 1963, engineers 
totalled 894. Of these, 103 were civil 
engineers, 150 were electrical, 93 mechani- 
cal, 51 aeronautical, and a group of 370 
whose specialty was not given. 


The second largest professional group 
was physicians and surgeons, who numbered 
467 in 1963. Professors and _ instructors 
totalled 117 in that year, and one was classi- 
fied as a college president or dean. Other 
groups were: biological scientists, 81; 
geologists and geophysicists, 43; and 
physicists, 27. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


In the period from February 24 to 
March 26, a bill to establish the Canada 
Pension Plan was given first reading, and 
the Budget was brought down. The 
Minister of Labour announced the transfer 
of the National Employment Service to the 
Department of Labour, the removal from 
office by the Board of Trustees of the 
Maritime Transportation Unions of the 
President of the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada, and the postponement 
of the date for final inspections under the 
winter house building incentive program. 


On March 17, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare moved that the House 
go into committee to consider the introduc- 
tion of a measure, to be known as the 
Canada Pension Plan, to establish a com- 
prehensive program of old age pensions in 
Canada payable to contributors, and to 
provide for the co-ordination of pensions 
payable under the Old Age Security Act 
with pensions payable under the Canada 
Pension Plan (p. 1161). 


After lengthy debate, the Minister moved 
the introduction of Bill C-75, to establish a 
comprehensive program of old age pensions 
in Canada payable to contributors and sur- 
vivors. The motion was agreed to and the 
Bill given first reading (p. 1196). 
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Payment of family allowances for children 
aged 16 and 17 years who are attending 
full-time educational or training courses 
was proposed in the budget statement made 
by the Minister of Finance on March 16 
(p. 981). 

Other measures proposed included: reduc- 
tion of income tax exemption in respect of 
a child of 16 or 17 years for whom family 
allowance is being paid, from $550 to $470 
in 1964 and to $300 in 1965 and sub- 
sequent years; deduction from taxable in- 
come of tuition fees in excess of $25 a year 
paid by a taxpayer who is a student at an 
approved educational institution; and ex- 
tension of the period during which new 
manufacturing and processing businesses 
must be established in designated areas of 
slow growth in order to be eligible for tax 
incentives. 

On February 24, the Minister of Labour 
announced (p. 157) that the Government 
had decided to implement the recommenda- 
tion of the Gill Committee of Inquiry into 
the Unemployment Insurance Act that the 
administration of the National Employment 
Service should be transferred from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
the Department of Labour (see page 258, 
this issue). 

On March 18, the Minister of Labour 
announced that the board of trustees of the 
maritime transportation unions had removed 
Hal Banks from his post as president of 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada and had named Charles Turner, a 
former officer and still a member of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, as president in his place (p. 1203). 

On March 26, the Minister of Labour 
announced that final inspections under the 
winter house building incentive program 
would take place on April 15 rather than 
on March 31 as previously planned (p. 
1492.) He said that the extension was 
being made because of shortages of labour 
and materials “arising from the success of 
the program itself.” 

On February 27, the Minister of Labour 
confirmed a report that the Railway 
Association of Canada had given notice to 
terminate the Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1 (p. 288). He added, 
“The termination may have undesirable 
consequences if alternative procedures are 
not found, but I think the Railway 
Association of Canada is giving considera- 
tion to this question now.” 

On March 2, the Minister of Labour 
moved consideration in committee of the 
introduction of a measure to amend the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
respecting compensation on injury or death 


(p. 391). 
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Federal-Provincial Labour Conference 


Minister of Labour invites provincial Ministers and Deputy 
Ministers of Labour to Conference—first like it since 1946 
—to discuss matters of both federal and provincial interest 


For the first time since 1946, provincial 
Ministers and Deputy Ministers of Labour 
last month convened in Ottawa at the invita- 
tion of the federal Minister of Labour. Nine 
of the ten provincial Ministers and eight of 
the provincial Deputy Ministers were 
present. 


The conference, on March 9 and 10, was 
called by Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, federal 
Minister of Labour, to acquaint the provin- 
cial Ministers with what the federal Govern- 
ment was doing or planning to do in the 
labour field and to obtain the provincial 
Ministers’ thoughts on matters of mutual 
interest. It was not the purpose of the con- 
ference to come to any agreement or make 
any decisions. 


The agenda comprised six items: 
apprenticeship, the Manpower Consultative 
Service, labour standards, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, ILO Conventions, and 
emergency manpower planning. 


The federal Department of Labour pre- 
pared a background paper on each item. 
These were sent to the provincial Ministers 
in advance of the conference. At the meet- 
ing, each item was introduced by the federal 
official having responsibility for the subject, 
after which there was a general discussion. 

Mr. MacEachen presided throughout the 
conference, except for a short time on 
March 10 when George V. Haythorne, 
Deputy Minister, took the chair. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. MacEachen 
recalled that the last such conference, in 
October 1946, was concerned with the War- 
time Relations Regulations, with means for 
continuing in peacetime the implementation 
of certain principles, such as union recogni- 
tion, the right of employees to organize, the 
legal recognition of collective bargaining 
rights, and the prohibition of unfair 
practices by employers and unions. 

The agenda for this year’s conference, 
the Minister said, “covers only part of the 
functions and responsibilities of a depart- 
ment of labour today.” 


Then he said: 


I should like to make it clear, at the outset, 
that the background papers we have prepared 
are intended to serve as a basis for discus- 
sion rather than as an indication of any final 
position as far aS we are concerned in the 
federal Department of Labour. 

In each case, we have attempted to give you 
the background of the problems, current 
developments and proposals for discussion. 
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Apprenticeship and Training in Industry 


After the Minister’s welcoming remarks, 
C. Ross Ford, Director of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Branch, introduced 
the first item on the agenda, “Apprentice- 
ship and Training in Industry.” 

At the end of March, he pointed out, 
federal-provincial co-operation in_ the 
apprenticeship method of developing the 
occupational competence of the labour 
force will have been in existence for 20 
years. It was in 1944 that the federal 
Government entered into the first appren- 
ticeship agreements with the provinces. The 
first ten-year agreements were renewed for 
a second period of ten years. 

A number of the Canadian programs 
developed during the 20 years “are second 
to none on this continent,” Dr. Ford said. 
The development of interprovincial stand- 
ards has been a most important achieve- 
ment, and has “contributed materially to the 
mobility of our labour force, and to the 
development of acceptable devices for 
identifying those workers who have full 
occupational competence.” 


But probably the most far-reaching 
development has been the change of con- 
cepts: apprenticeship is no longer an 
isolated device for developing the produc- 
tive capacities for the labour force; it is, 
instead, considered a device that must be 
inter-related with all the other manpower 
training programs. 


During the period the concept of the 
Department of Labour, too, has changed. 

It views the whole problem of manpower 
development as being one total problem involv- 
ing the development of occupational compe- 
tence, vertically from that of the operator to 
the technician and horizontally through all 
occupational fields where training services are 
required. In this total spectrum, apprentice- 
ship has developed as one of the effective 
devices for developing competencies requiring 
high levels of manipulative skill. 


In spite of these achievements and 
changes, Dr. Ford continued, there remain 
some unsolved problems: 

—Inadequate numbers of skilled workers 
are being trained in Canada. 

—The apprenticeship programs are in- 
adequately co-ordinated and integrated with 
other manpower development and training 
programs. 

—The apprenticeship program still lends 
itself to restrictions by vested interests. 
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—Dominion- Wide, Ottawa. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, MARCH 1964 


The federal and provincial Ministers of Labour: Seated (left to right): Hon. C. H. 
Ballam, Newfoundland; Hon, C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan; Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
the federal Minister; Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec; Hon. H. L. Rowntree, Ontario. 
Standing: Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta; Hon. N. L. Ferguson, Nova Scotia; Hon. Obie 
Baizley, Manitoba; Hon. L. R. Peterson, British Columbia; Hon. K. J. Webber, New 
Brunswick. Hon. H. W. Wedge, Prince Edward Island, was not present at the conference. 


—Unrealistic entrance requirements are 
imposed in a number of the designated 
trades. 

—There continues to be an over-emphasis 
on controls, restrictions and regulations in 
the apprenticeship program. 

—Apprenticeship programs have not been 
developed at anything like the rate at which 
industry is growing. 

Then he turned to the second part of the 
topic: training in industry. On this subject 
the background paper said: 


In spite of the great expansion in school 
facilities, it is considered important, if our 
manpower requirements are to be met, that 
industry becomes more involved in training 
and in providing facilities within industry for 
training. Provision for government assistance 
to industries providing such facilities is made 
in the proposed Apprenticeship Agreements 
and in amendments to Program 4 of the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Agreements. 

The federal Government is prepared to pay 
75 per cent of any provincial contribution 
made to industry to reimburse industry for 
expenditures made on approved apprentice- 
ship programs operated by industry in co- 
operation with the Province. 

The federal Government is prepared also 
to extend this 75-per-cent contribution to two 
other areas of training which, together with the 
long-range supply of skilled craftsmen, are 
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considered to be critical to the development of 
a competent labour force: the academic up- 
grading of employed workers through our 
Basic Training for Skill Development Program 
and the retraining of workers in danger of 
layoff because of technological or other in- 
dustrial or economic change. 

Dr. Ford then commented on a draft of 
the proposed renewal of the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement that had previously 
been distributed to the conference partici- 
pants. 


Manpower Consultative Service 


Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, introduced the sub- 
ject, “The Problem of Manpower Adapta- 
tion and the Establishment of a Manpower 
Consultative Service.” This is a new field 
and one without guidelines, he said. 

The problem is that while industry is lay- 
ing off workers out the back door it is 
bringing in the front door a new work 
force with the qualifications, skills and 
training it needs, Dr. Dymond asserted. 
And all that some unions are trying to do is 
win severance pay and other concessions. 


The Department’s background paper 
declared that technological and _ other 
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Provincial Participants 
The provincial Ministers of Labour 


who attended the _ federal-provincial 
labour conference were: 

Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta; 
Hon. L. R. Peterson, Q.C., British 


Columbia; Hon. Obie Baizley, Manitoba; 
Hon. K. J. Webber, New Brunswick; 


Hon. C. H, Ballam, Newfoundland; 
Hon. N. L. Ferguson, QO.C., Nova 
Scotia; Hon. H. L. Rowntree, Q.C., 


Ontario; Hon. Carrier Fortin, Quebec; 
Hon. C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan. 

The Deputy Ministers were: 

K. A. Pugh, Alberta; W, H. Sands, 
British Columbia; N. D. Cochrane, 
Manitoba; G. C. Duclos, New Bruns- 
wick; G. T. Dyer, Newfoundland; R. E. 
Anderson, Nova Scotia; Brig. W. W. 
Reid, Prince Edward Island; and H. S. 
Elkin, Saskatchewan. James B. Metzler, 
Ontario Deputy Minister and Gérard 
Tremblay, Quebec Deputy Minister, were 
unable to attend. 





changes in industry, now a feature of 
economic growth in Canada, imposed on 
the worker a need to adjust. “Very few 
workers, in fact, escape making any work 
adjustments during their working lives.” 

But not all workers faced with recurring 
changes in their work are capable of mak- 
ing, or willing to make the appropriate ad- 
justment without some form of assistance. 
Dr. Dymond pointed out that trends 
in employment for some _ occupational 
groups can change direction over as short a 
period as a decade, e.g., mining and logging 
occupations, and that trends in requirements 
for specific occupations can change even 
more rapidly, e.g., machine operators. 

“An even more volatile occupation has 
been that of electronic data processing pro- 
grammer. In the short space of about five 
years, this occupation came into existence, 
grew rapidly, and is now declining.” 

It is at the plant or company level that 
these changes require work and staff adjust- 
ments, and can lead to major problems of 
manpower adjustment. There are three kinds 
of adjustment: (1) those resulting from 
changes that require only that workers be 
regrouped, shifted around or laid off; (2) 
those resulting from alterations so significant 
that the skills of most of the workers are 
no longer usable; and (3) those resulting 
from changes that occur slowly over time, 
so that after a period, it becomes obvious 
that the skills required of the workers ex- 
ceed those which they have. 

The various kinds of adjustments create 
many problems: the need to raise basic 
education levels, to provide retraining or 
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further training, to move workers to jobs 
elsewhere in the community or in another 
part of the country. In many cases the 
action required to deal with such problems 
is beyond the capability of the employer 
and the worker, and requires the assistance 
of government agencies such as the em- 
ployment service, assistance in financing 
movement to other areas, and in retraining 
workers for new occupations. 

It is to help cope with these problems at 
the plant or company level that the federal 
Department of Labour is establishing the 
Manpower Consultative Service. 

The Service will follow these principles: 

—Plans must be developed well in 
advance of a change; this requires advance 
assessment of the manpower consequences 
of industrial change. 

—The adjustment process must be based 
on a foundation of facts, not emotion. 

—Where there is a union, research and 
the plans that flow from it should be 
developed jointly by management and the 
union. 

—The use of existing government serv- 
ices that can help with manpower adjust- 
ments should be co-ordinated at the plant 
level. 

—There must be some unbiased group 
that industry can consult. 

The Manpower Consultative Service will 
have at its disposal three financial incentives: 

—A research incentive of one-half the 
costs incurred in assessing the manpower 
effects of technological changes and in the 
planning and development (but not the 
implementation) of a program of adjust- 
ment. 

—A mobility incentive of one-half the 
costs incurred in moving workers displaced 
by industrial change—and their depend- 
ants—to other communities where employ- 
ment is available. 

—A retraining incentive. An amendment 
to the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act allows the federal Govern- 
ment to reimburse a province for 75 per 
cent of the costs that an employer incurs 
in retraining workers under a manpower 
adjustment program. 

“We will try to achieve internal mobility, 
i.e., within a company or plant, before we 
move workers elsewhere,” Dr. Dymond told 
the conference. “One of the benefits we 
hope to achieve is to get management and 
labour to think seriously about manpower 
planning and about what can be done to 
avoid layoffs.” 

In conclusion, 
stated: 


The Manpower Consultative Service will 
seek to work closely with employers, unions 
and other federal and provincial government 


the background paper 
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agencies. Provincial Department of Labour 
conciliation and other officers may learn of 
situations in which the Manpower Consultative 
Service might assist in the development of 
plans to meet the adverse impact of tech- 
nological change on manpower. 


Provincial government training agencies will 
be able to play a significant role in assisting 
the development and financing of retraining 
programs for workers who would be laid off if 
retraining were not developed. 


Sharing of the cost of transportation and 
moving expenses of workers laid off can be 
done under agreements with provincial govern- 
ments or employers or both. 


Labour Standards 


The next agenda item, “Labour Stand- 
ards,” was introduced by Gordon G. Cush- 
ing, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The Speech from the Throne in February 
(L.G., March, p. 186) had said that the 
federal Government was considering new 
federal labour standards legislation to apply 
to industries in federal jurisdiction. The 
background paper said this proposal was a 
logical further step in the regulation of 
the working conditions of employees in 
federal industries that had begun with the 
enactment of legislation dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes. The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act of 1948 had 
been followed by the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act of 1953, the Female 
Employees Equal Pay Act, 1956, and the 
Annual Vacations Act, 1958. 


Every province has accepted as a prin- 
ciple that the government of the province 
has a responsibility to establish minimum 
conditions under which people will have to 
work: all have minimum wage laws, all 
have some legislation dealing with hours of 
work, most set standards for annual vaca- 
tions, and most have regulated some aspects 
of pay practice in regard to public holidays. 


“The activity in regard to labour stand- 
ards legislation in all the provinces in the 
past two years indicates recognition of the 
need at the present time for appropriate mini- 
mum labour standards,” the paper stated. 

“Tt is now proposed to introduce federal 
legislation on the two fundamental condi- 
tions of employment, minimum wages and 
hours of work, to revise the annual vaca- 
tion standard, and to establish the principle 
of paid statutory holidays and fix a rule 
regarding payment for work performed on 
such days. 

“The absence of federal legislation in 
three of these fields has created problems 
for both the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour because it has left an area 
of employment where neither federal nor 
provincial authorities were assuming 
responsibility.” 
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Comparisons, 1946 and 1964 


Hon. Allan MacEachen pointed out 
that three provincial deputy ministers 
who attended the 1946 federal-provincial 
labour conference were present at the 
1964 conference: R. E. Anderson of 
Nova Scotia, N. D. Cochrane of Mani- 
toba, and K. A. Pugh of Alberta. But 
only one Minister, Hon. C. C, Williams 
of Saskatchewan. 

In 1946, he noted, Prince Edward 
Island did not have a department of 
labour and Newfoundland was not yet 
a “partner in Confederation.” Alberta 
was represented at the 1946 conference 
but the Alberta Department of Labour 
was not established until 1948. 

In October 1946, date of the previous 
conference, the civilian labour force was 
less than five million; today it was close 
to seven million, the Minister said. The 
Gross National Product was less than 
$12 million in 1946, more than $43 
million today. 





Standards have been established for 
many federal employees through collective 
bargaining, but other employees are not 
organized and some of these are not likely 
to be organized. 


Mr. Cushing pointed out that in May 
1963, there were about 556,000 employees 
—about 10 per cent of the non-agricultural 
labour force—under federal jurisdiction. 
This total was made up of about 359,000 
employees of private industry, Crown 
corporations and other public agencies, and 
about 197,000 federal civil servants. 

On minimum wages the background 
paper pointed out that the industries and 
classes of employment in federal jurisdiction 
are among the high-wage industries and 
classifications. 

On hours of work, the conclusions reached 
from an examination of current practice in 
Canada conform closely to the ILO Recom- 
mendation of 1962. 

On statutory holidays, the examination 
showed that 56 per cent of the employees 
now get eight or more each year, another 
37 per cent get seven and the remainder, 
six days or less. 

On vacations with pay, Mr. Cushing 
reported that 56 per cent of the employees 
in federal jurisdiction receive two weeks 
after one year of employment, and 37 per 
cent receive three weeks after one year. The 
present Annual Vacations Act provides 
for one week of paid vacation after the first 
year of employment and two weeks there- 
after. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation 


The subject of “Labour-Management Co- 
operation” was introduced by Bernard Wil- 
son, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Branch. The federal Government’s Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service is a 
unit of that Branch. 

The Department’s background paper re- 
viewed early examples of labour-manage- 
ment consultation in Canada and the origins 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, postwar evolution of labour-man- 
agement committees, and recent develop- 
ments. 

Then it declared that “a more intensive 
effort is needed to bring together all parties 
and agencies interested in the development 
of labour-management co-operation—union 
groups at all levels, employers and manage- 
ment groups at all levels, provincial authori- 


ties, federal authorities, provincial and 
federal economic councils, and _ other 
bodies.” 


Some provincial Departments of Labour 
have expressed a desire to participate in the 
promotion of labour-management co-opera- 
tion, the paper reported. At the 1963 con- 
ference of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation, the 
federal Department of Labour had raised 
the possibility of provincial departments 
taking an active part in this field. “It wel- 
comes wider participation since it is clear 
that 11 government bodies plus active sup- 
port from employer, union and other groups 
should be able to promote more intensive 
co-operation in the future.” 


Ratification of ILO Conventions 


John Mainwaring, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Affairs Branch, introduced 
“Ratification of ILO Conventions.” 


The background paper recalled that since 
its inception in 1919, the International 
Labour Organization has adopted 119 Con- 
ventions, of which Canada had ratified 20. 
“The ratification of ILO Conventions is a 
matter of increasing importance to countries 
such as Canada which have relatively high 
living standards and a high regard for hu- 
man rights in the field of labour and em- 
ployment. It demonstrates our support for 
an international system whose main object 
is to raise standards of living and to foster 
human freedom in all countries.” 


One reason Canada has not ratified more, 
although one of the founding members of 
the ILO and one of the ten states of chief 
industrial importance, is that the subject 
matter of many Conventions falls within 
both federal and provincial jurisdiction, and 
satisfactory arrangements have not yet been 
made in Canada for dealing with such Con- 
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ventions. It would help Canada improve 
its record internationally if a procedure 
could be developed for dealing with Con- 
ventions that fall partly within federal and 
partly within provincial jurisdiction, the 
paper stated. 

The ratification of a Convention, like 
that of any treaty between states, is the 
exclusive function of the Government of 
Canada, but before ratifying, the govern- 
ment must assure itself that the obligation 
incurred in ratifying will in fact be per- 
formed. It must receive assurance from all 
provinces that each will perform the obliga- 
tion so far as it falls within its authority. 


The background paper recalled that the 
federal Government had recently consulted 
with the provinces with a view to ratifying 
the Convention on Discrimination in Em- 
ployment, and that all provinces had ex- 
pressed their full accord. 


The paper then discussed ways in which 
the federal Department of Labour might in 
future seek the provinces’ views in respect 
of both existing and new ILO Conventions, 
Annexed to the background paper was a 
“Possible Procedure for Dealing with ILO 
Conventions in Canada.” 


Emergency Manpower Planning 
The last item on the agenda, “Emergency 
Manpower Planning,” was introduced by 
George E. Simmons, in charge of emergency 
planning for the Department of Labour. 


The emergence of nuclear capabilities 
does not permit the type of development 
of controls over manpower such as occurred 
in Canada during the Second World War, 
the background paper said. 


The federal Minister of Labour has been 
assigned responsibility for the development 
of emergency plans for the mobilization 
and effective use of most civilian man- 
power. 

The National Employment Service is 
responsible for developing an organization 
and system for the allocation of key man- 
power to employment and for the collection 
of information on the quantity and quality 
of other members of the labour force. The 
Department is required to develop pro- 
grams for the control of labour-manage- 
ment relations and conditions of work and 
wages, and for the listing of essential 
activities and critical occupations. 


The background paper contained a pro- 
posal that, during an emergency, admin- 
istration of emergency programs in the areas 
of labour-management relations, conditions 
of work, and wages and salaries be shared 
by the provincial Departments of Labour. 


(Continued on page 325) 
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Multiple Jobholding in Canada 


Four surveys in 1960-61 found that “moonlighters” in Canada 
averaged 158,000, or 2.6 per cent of all employed persons 


During the period covered by four dif- 
ferent surveys, in October 1960 and January, 
April and July 1961, an average of 158,000 
Canadians—2.6 per cent of all employed 
persons in the country—held two, or more, 
jobs at the same time. 

The Department of Labour has published 
a report, Multiple Jobholding in Canada, 
based on information obtained at three- 
month intervals through the monthly Labour 
Force Survey conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The information was 
collected by means of a special questionnaire 
attached to the regular one. 

To minimize the effect of seasonal varia- 
tions and to improve the reliability of the 
estimates, the data from the four surveys 
were averaged. The report was prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch. 

The percentage of Canadian multiple job- 
holders is low by comparison with figures 
issued during the past five years by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which show that multiple jobholders in the 
United States constitute from 4 to 5 per 
cent of the working force. 

Fewer than half—69,000, or 1.1 per cent 
of all employed persons—of the multiple 
jobholders in Canada held two or more 
jobs as a paid employee. The rest were 
engaged in some form of self-employment 
or unpaid family work in addition to their 
paid job. Included in the latter group were 
15,000 persons who had no paid jobs at all. 


Characteristics of Multiple Jobholders 


The highest rate of multiple jobholding 
was found in agriculture. One out of every 
six “moonlighters” had his main occupa- 
tion in farming. 

The survey shows that besides farmers, 
more construction workers than workers 
in the other main industry groups hold more 
than one job. 

“An average of about 4.1 per cent of 
farmers and 3.5 per cent of construction 
workers reported a second job during the 
survey weeks, compared with the over-all 
raté of 2.6 per cént.” 

The amount of time worked each week 
in the secondary job was generally not large. 
Fewer than 30 per cent of multiple job- 
holders worked as many as 15 hours a 
week in their secondary jobs, and the great 
majority of these worked less than 25 hours. 
Only an insignificant number were working 
at two full-time jobs, and about a quarter 
of the multiple jobholders had no full-time 
work at all. 
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About three quarters of multiple jobhold- 
ers were married men, “indicating that a 
good deal of multiple jobholding is associated 
with financial responsibilities,” the report says. 

“Two postwar developments have facili- 
tated the holding of more than one job at 
the same time. One is the increasing prev- 
alence of shift work, and the other is the 
change in industrial distribution as a result 
of the rapid expansion of the service-pro- 
ducing industries.” 

One piece of information brought out by 
the survey showed that the word “moon- 
lighting” to describe the practice of holding 
more than one job at a time was more 
picturesque than accurate. “One of the 
principal findings of the surveys was that, 
contrary to popular opinion, most multiple 
jobholders did not work at night on their 
secondary jobs,” the report says. “In 
response to a question on whether the hours 
worked on secondary jobs were mostly at 
night (after supper) or during the day, only 
36 per cent (44,000) reported that they 
worked mostly at night. 

“Data on work schedules of secondary 
jobs revealed also that it was much more 
common to work at a secondary job on 
weekdays rather than on weekends. An 
estimated 100,000, or nearly 83 per cent 
of the multiple jobholders whose work pat- 
terns could be established, worked at their 
secondary jobs mostly on weekdays, com- 
pared with only 21,000 who worked mostly 
on weekends.” 


The number of persons engaged in 
“moonlighting” in the United States rose 
by 600,000 to a total of 3,900,000 between 
May 1962 and May 1963, the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. This was the 
first increase of any importance since 1956, 
but the Bureau cannot explain the cause of 
the sudden increase. 

The Bureau points out, however, that not- 
withstanding the rise, the number of per- 
sons with more than one job amounted to 
only 5.7 per cent of the total number 
employed. 

Moonlighting is reported to be most 
common among those whose main jobs 
were in agriculture and public admin- 
istration (especially among postal workers). 
But the largest numbers of moonlighters 
was found in manufacturing, and in the 
trade or service industries. About two thirds 
of the moonlighters had their second jobs 
in service and retail establishments, where 
part-time work is most common. 
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CNTU’s Annual Brief to Cabinet 


Suggests setting-up of permanent Commons committee to study 
question of Canada’s relations with United States and urges 
Government to invest “huge amounts” in industrial development 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions made its annual submission of 
legislative and administrative recommenda- 
tions to the federal Cabinet on February 
19. In the brief, the CNTU dealt with sub- 
jects ranging from Canada-United States 
relations to unemployment insurance. 


On Canadian-American relations the 
memorandum declared that “all Canadians 
who want an independent Canada will 
agree with the CNTU that we must break 
free from a great number of economic, 
financial and social bonds before we can 
boast such a status. 


“The problem is of such importance that 
the CNTU is suggesting the setting-up of a 
permanent committee of the House of 
Commons to study and follow closely the 
question of our relations with the United 
States.” 


The brief acknowledged that Canadian 
attitudes on this subject were contradictory. 

While we would like to reduce the hold of 
the American economy upon our own, the 
requirements of our development tend toward 
the opposite direction. Our need for capital, our 
external trade, our balance of payments drive 
us into the arms of our neighbour to the 
south, thus breaking, right from their begin- 


ning, our efforts to ensure greater economic 
independence. 


The CNTU was convinced, it said, that 
the attitude of Canadians could change pro- 
vided the Government clearly stated the 
objectives at stake and fully accepted its 
role. The governments of the country, both 
federal and provincial, “must compensate 
for the deficiencies of private enterprise and 
invest huge amounts in the industrial 
development of the country.” 


The Canadian market could support a 
highly efficient industrial machine if it were 
not divided between many producers. It is 
not that the. wages paid to Canadian workers 
are too high but that the anarchy of our 
industrial organization has an adverse effect 
on productivity and hence on costs, the 
CNTU said. 


“Even if we have to revise our combines 
legislation to facilitate the integration of 
certain enterprises, we should not hesitate 
to do so, provided the consumer is well 
protected.” 

The brief was read by Vice-President 
Jean-Robert Gauthier, substituting for 
General Secretary Marcel Pepin, who was 
absent because of illness. 
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The Government’s reply to the brief was 
made chiefly by Prime Minister Lester B. 
Pearson, and by Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour. A brief reply in French 
was also given by Hon. Maurice Sauvé, 
Minister of Forestry. 


Dependence on USS. 


We are too dependent on the United 
States in the development of industrial 
technology, the CNTU asserted, as the 
owners of subsidiaries in Canada have pre- 
ferred to carry out the necessary research in 
their parent organizations. With regard to 
research, Canada fits into the category of 
the less industrially developed nations who 
spend less than 1 per cent of their gross 
national revenue on research. 

Drawing attention to its own independent 
Canadian character, the CNTU asserted 
that this, and its growth in membership, 
“clearly indicates that an independent la- 
bour movement, entirely free to make its 
own decisions, is possible in Canada.” 


Unemployment 


As in previous briefs, the CNTU urged 
the Government to take action on the un- 
employment problem. Winter works pro- 
grams advertised by governments each fall 
created only a few thousand jobs, and this 
was not sufficient. “In Canada, for a great 
number of citizens, there is no such thing as 
the right to work,” the CNTU asserted. “In 
some western countries, the social evil of 
unemployment is unknown,” it added, 
declaring that full employment and social 
security should be a matter of top concern 
for the state. 

Referring to the federal Government’s 
Older Worker Employment and Training 
Incentive Program, the CNTU called it 
“another partial measure,” but urged its 
support in the hope it may become part of 
a more inclusive program. 


Cost of Living 


Emphasizing that the consumer price 
index had “reached an unprecedented high 
of 134.2 (December 1963),” the CNTU 
again recommended the setting-up of a 
price arbitration system. This was not price 
control, the memorandum explained, but 
rather a procedure whereby producers of 
goods and services would, before making 
them, have to justify contemplated price 
increases “before public opinion.” 
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The CNTU added that the report of the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads of 
Food Products had shown that the cost of 
“a basket of provisions, including correlative 
services,” had increased by 84 per cent 
between 1949 and 1958. If the cost for im- 
provement in quality of products were 
deducted, an increase of 43 per cent would 
still remain, the CNTU asserted. 

The Confederation suggested to the 
federal and provincial Governments that 
price arbitration courts be created that 
would judge the grounds on which price 
increases would be requested, and that 
would have wide powers of inquiry. 


Housing 


Pointing out the need for more adequate 
housing and the importance of spurring 
growth in home ownership, the Confedera- 
tion urged that a “rational housing policy” 
be adopted, one providing for low-priced 
construction, urban renewal, and the elimina- 
tion of land speculation. Describing the 
Winter House Building Incentive Program 
(L.G., Oct...1963,.. p.,..862),.as..a.. partial 
measure, it nevertheless recommended that 
the program should be repeated, and urged 
that the premium—now $500—be raised. 

The CNTU decried the 11-per-cent federal 
tax on building materials, stating that it is 
“a hard blow on the workers who con- 
stitute the majority of taxpayers”—it tends 
to increase the cost of living as well as the 
rate of unemployment. 


Consumer Credit 


Quoting usurious interest rates of 16 
per cent to 58 per cent for consumer credit, 
the CNTU charged that the federal Small 
Loans Act, adopted in 1939 and revised in 
1956, did not prevent money lenders from 
practising usury. It therefore proposed that 
the following measures be taken im- 
mediately: 

1. The loan limit under the Act should be 
raised from $1,500 to $5,000, because many 
lenders are circumventing the intent of the 


Act by persuading borrowers to take amounts 
slightly over the maximum specified. 


2. The rate of interest should be limited to 
a “reasonable level,” and this should not 
exceed 8 per cent. 


3. The Superintendent of Insurance should 
be provided with the required means of action 
to enforce respect of the law and impose 
penalties. 


Economic Council of Canada 


The CNTU expressed satisfaction with 
the formation of the Economic Council of 
Canada, a step that it had requested for 
a number of years. It declared its support 
for the Council “in all its attempts to cor- 
rect the deficiencies of our economy in order 
to create and maintain full employment.” 
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Co-operation should be — established 
between the Council and the provincial and 
regional councils that are being set up, to 
avoid, duplication and financial waste, the 
brief recommended. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The CNTU referred to the brief it had 
presented to the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, in which 
it had “suggested an original formula which 
would permit the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund to meet the needs.” It said the basic 
principles inspiring the brief were: 

—The present unemployment insurance law 
is based, to a great extent, on notions that 
may be valid for private insurance but which 
are deficient in the case of social insurance. 

—The jobless are not responsible for unem- 
ployment; they are victims. Their plight is 
caused by the economy as a whole, and as a 
result, the whole population should assume the 
cost of their unemployment. 

—The Unemployment Insurance Fund should 
therefore be replenished through a general tax. 
All categories of workers should be covered, 
and the “obligation to contribute would be 
universal.” 

—At present, the Fund does not provide 
sufficient guarantees of solvency. 

—The law should provide the right to have 
stamps affixed in the unemployment insurance 
book of any building trade worker in the 
employ of some particular person. 

—The boards of referees should be in- 
creased in number according to the needs of 
regions, to obviate costly journeys for 
appellants. 


Other Recommendations 


The Confederation also recommended “a 
drastic cut in our military budget” as the 
“only solution” to the financial difficulties 
of the federal and provincial Governments; 
it suggested an “initial phase of negotiation” 
between Ottawa and Quebec to define 
existing problems, chiefly as to fiscal powers 
and revenue-sharing; and, to provide the 
provinces with the revenue for education, 
which is a provincial responsibility, it re- 
quested that the federal Government “sur- 
render the required sources of revenue to 
the provinces.” 


Among other proposals and _ requests 
were: Canada should negotiate a non- 
nuclear role in its defence commitments; 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism should be supported by all 
political parties and its task facilitated now 
that it has started to operate; and a “dis- 
tinctive Canadian flag” should be adopted 
as soon as possible. 


The CNTU declared its full support of 
assistance to developing countries. 
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The Government Reply 


The Prime Minister was the first to reply 
to the CNTU submission. On the requests 
aimed at achieving greater Canadian inde- 
pendence in Canadian-United States econo- 
mic relations, and at meeting the external 
pressures on Canada’s economy, Mr. Pear- 
son said that dealing with such pressures 
was all the more difficult when they were 
“friendly” pressures. 

“We have had a _ very interesting 
illustration of the difficulty of dealing with 
it,’ he said, “when the United States 
Government, without Canada being very 
much in their mind, put into effect an 
interest equalization tax.” 

The Prime Minister agreed on the impor- 
tance of research. He noted that in 1939 
“we spent only $800,000 on research. This 
year we will be spending $150 million.” 

On unemployment he said “we have made 
some important progress in recent months 
in reducing unemployment but—as an 
instance of how difficult it is to keep 
Canada going ahead as a single country, 
economically—figures are down in some 
parts but not very far down in others.” 
Mr. Pearson said some of the CNTU’s pro- 
posals on the subject were “very much to 
the point.” 

On defence, the Prime Minister reminded 
the delegation that “we are part of a demo- 
cratic coalition for collective defence.’ He 
believed that the United Nations should be 
the alliance for defence in the world but 
because at the moment it is not, Canada is 
a member of an Atlantic Alliance. 

“T hope we will continue to play our part 
in that alliance,” he said. “I would hate to 
see that alliance broken up; I would love 
to see the development of conditions in the 
world that would make that kind of 
alliance unnecessary, so that we can fall 
back on the world alliance at the United 
Nations.” 


Minister of Labour 


When Hon. Allan MacEachen, Minister 
of Labour, spoke in reply to the brief, he 
began by complimenting the Confederation 
on its growth in membership. He said he 
hoped the Government could get unemploy- 
ment down as fast as the CNTU was getting 
its membership up. 

Since a year ago, there had been a sig- 
nificant change for the better in the unem- 
ployment situation, he went on. Unemploy- 
ment was now, in large part, a regional 
and seasonal problem, and the reduction 
in unemployment has been due, in part, to 
seasonally directed programs, for example, 
the winter house building incentive program. 
The Minister then reviewed briefly some of 
the other programs administered by his 
department. 

The response to the Older Worker Employ- 
ment and Training Incentive Program had 
not been as great as he would have liked 
but he expected that by the end of the year 
the program would have yielded a great deal 
of information about an approach to the 
problem of the older worker. 

The federal labour code, which had just 
been proposed in the Speech from the 
Throne (L.G., March, p. 186), he con- 
sidered “quite an important step.” Its 
effects would go beyond the relatively small 
number of employees in federal jurisdiction 
who would be most directly affected. 

In connection with the membership of the 
Economic Council of Canada, the Minister 
stated that having labour representation 
on public bodies was a matter of Govern- 
ment policy, and that it would be con- 
tinued. 

Hon. Maurice Sauvé, recently appointed 
Minister of Forestry, who was at one time 
a member of a CNTU federation, also spoke 
briefly. 





Accident Compensation Officer Goes to Africa in Aid Program 


Stanley Leeson, Chief of the Accident 
Compensation Division, Accident Preven- 
tion and Compensation Branch, was sent 
to Basutoland and Swaziland last month as 
part of Canada’s Special Commonwealth 
Africa Aid Program (SCAAP). His assign- 
ment from the External Aid Office was to 
conduct an on-the-spot review of workmen’s 
compensation with the object of recom- 
mending improvements in it. 

Basutoland and Swaziland are consider- 
ing introducing a scheme of workmen’s 
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compensation similar to those in force in 
various provinces of Canada, the External 
Aid Office explained. 

In addition to sending Mr. Leeson, 
Canada has provided three Canadian 
instructors for the University of Basuto- 
land, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland, and has brought students from 
Basutoland and Swaziland te Canada. Six- 
teen students from these countries are cur- 
rently in Canada. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Fourth Quarter of 1963 


Deaths from industrial accidents during 1963’s fourth quarter 
numbered 247, of which largest number were in transportation 


Up to the end of February, the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received reports on 
247* industrial fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1963. 

During the previous quarter, 333 fatalities 
were recorded, including S51 in a supple- 
mentary list. In the fourth quarter of the 
previous year, 318 fatalities were recorded. 

During the fourth quarter of 1963, there 
were three accidents that each resulted in 
the deaths of three or more persons. On 
November 29, seven crew members were 
killed in the crash of a TCA DC-8 north- 
west of Montreal. On December 20, six 
seamen aboard the 175-ton Newfoundland 
coastal freighter Mary Pauline’ were 
drowned when the vessel sank between Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. On December 8, 
four sailors went down with their ship, 
the Fort Albany, after a collision in thick 
fog with the Norwegian freighter Procyon 
five miles west of Sorel, Que. 


The largest number of fatalities, 53, oc- 
curred in the transportation, storage and 
communication industry. Of the 53 fatalities, 
17 were in local and highway transportation, 
16 in water transportation, 9 in railway 
transportation, 8 in air transportation and 
3 in storage industry. 


In the construction industry, 22 of the 
49 fatalities were in miscellaneous con- 
struction, 18 in buildings and structures and 
9 in highways and bridges. 

The 45 fatalities that were recorded 
in the manufacturing industry during the 
fourth quarter were distributed as follows: 
13 in iron and steel products; 6 each in 
transportation equipment and miscellaneous 





* See tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this issue. 
The number of fatalities that occur during a 
quarter is usually greater than the figures quoted 
in the quarterly articles. Information on accidents 
that are not reported in time for inclusion is 
recorded in supplementary lists, and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 


manufacturing industries; 5 in food and 
beverages; 4 each in wood products and 
in non-metallic mineral products; 2 each 
in paper products and chemical products; 
and 1 each in tobacco products, leather 
products and electrical apparatus and 
supplies. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 14 
of the 30 fatalities were in metal mining, 
13 in non-metal mining and quarrying and 
3 in coal mining. 

In the logging industry, 28 fatalities were 
recorded. 

The remaining 42 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as fol- 
lows: 20 in the service industry; 10 in trade; 
and 4 each in agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, and public utilities. 


Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 247 fatalities during 
the fourth quarter of 1963 shows that 66 
(27 per cent) were the results of collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.; 32 of these in- 
volved automobiles and trucks, 12 involved 
railways, 10 involved aircraft, and 6 each 
involved tractors and loadmobiles, and 
watercraft. 

Fifty-seven fatalities were caused by falls 
and slips; all but nine were the result of 
falls from different levels. 

Fifty fatalities were the result of being 
struck by different objects. Of these, 5 were 
caused by moving vehicles; 7 were the result 
of being struck by tools, machinery, cranes, 
etc.; and 38 were in the category “other 
objects” such as falling trees and limbs, 
and landslides or cave-ins. 

Forty-two fatalities were the results of 
being caught in, on or between; most of 
them involved tractors, loadmobiles, and 
mine and quarry cars. 

The remaining 32 fatalities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 11 were caused by in- 
halations, absorptions, asphyxiations and 

(Continued on page 325) 


The industrial fatalities recorded in this quarterly article are fatal accidents that 
involved persons gainfully employed and that occurred during the course of, or arose out 
of, their employment, including deaths that resulted from industrial diseases. Statistics 
on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in industries covered by compensation legislation. Similarly, a 
small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Deprtment’s records because of lack of information in press reports. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, March 


Employment advanced 50,000 to a total 
of 6,273,000 in March. The increase was 
well above the average of the past several 
years. 

The labour force rose by 39,000 to 6,729,- 
000 in March. 

Unemployment declined slightly during 
the month to 456,000. 

Unemployment in March represented 6.8 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
8.4 per cent in March 1963 and 8.7 per 
cent in March 1962. In February it was 7.0. 
Seasonally adjusted, the March unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.6 per cent, down from 4.7 
per cent in February and 5.8 per cent in 
March 1963. 

Compared with a year earlier, employ- 
ment was up by 310,000, or S.2 per cent, 
and unemployment was down 93,000. The 
labour force was 217,000, or 3.3 per cent, 
higher than in March 1963. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment showed a strong 
improvement between February and March, 
rising by 63,000 to 5,716,000. In most 
previous years, non-farm employment has 
decreased slightly over this period. Farm 
employment declined by an_ estimated 
13,000 during the month. 

Compared with a year earlier, non-farm 
employment was up by 309,000, or 5.7 per 
cent. About two thirds of the total increase 


occurred in manufacturing and _ service. 
Agricultural employment was unchanged 
from the year before. 

In March 1964, an estimated 4,415,000 
men were employed, some 149,000, or 3.5 
per cent more than a year earlier. This 
compares with an average annual rate of 
increase of 1.4 per cent during the past five 
years. Employment of women continued 
at a high level. 

Employment was higher than a year ago 
in all regions. The increases ranged from 2.1 
per cent in the Prairies to 7.2 per cent in 
Quebec. 

Unemployment 


Unemployment declined slightly between 
February and March. A small change is 
usual at this period. The March estimate of 
456,000 was 93,000 lower than a year 
earlier, almost all of the decrease being 
among men. 


Of the 456,000 unemployed, some 
277,000, or about 60 per cent of the total, 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. An estimated 121,000 had been seeking 
work for four to six months, and 58,000 for 
seven months or more. Persons unemployed 
four months or more accounted for a some- 
what smaller proportion of the total than a 
year earlier. 


Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year earlier in all regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
March March March March March March March March 
1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 

MetropolitantsGl)i0in.... .ddeke 6 9 6 Be Gahe cdempuid’s shes | Bochl eBeapeie | Sccdae cateloe hae eee eee 
Major Industrial............-.- 13 15 11 11 P Aeallagd escort amp cl Press gered baer Oereuensioc 
Major Agricultural............. 4 7 10 7 POY ee eN RIOTS ca RRSS RE a ated Its Melee kts 
Minor 225431103: accents -s88he 32 39 20 16 5 1 a eee pe eee 
LObAL, «ssdaucrceseme te sese. 55 70 47 37 7 TD. citar eirstel bya: teare eine a 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL 


MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
Edmonton Hamilton 
Quebec-Levis Montreal 
St. John’s Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver-New Westminster Toronto 
Winnipeg Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
Cornwall ingston Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby London 
Fort William- Niagara Peninsula 
Port Arthur shawa 
Joliette Peterborough 
Lac St. Jean Saint John 
Moncton Sarnia 
New Glasgow Sudbury 
Rouyn-Val d’Or Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Shawinigan Victoria 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Thetford- Chatham 
Lac Megantic- Lethbridge 
Ville St. Georges Moose Jaw 
Yorkton North Battleford 
—})>PRINCE ALBERT 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst —y)»BEAUHARNOIS Galt 
Bracebridge Belleville-Trenton —>LISTOWEL 
Bridgewater Brampton —->ST. THOMAS 
Campbellton Central Vancouver Island Stratford 
Chilliwack Drumheller Woodstock- 
CRANBROOK <—|—-> DRUMMONDVILLE Tillsonburg 
Dauphin Goderich 
DAWSON CREEK Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Edmundston —)>LINDSAY 
FREDERICTON <-— Medicine Hat 
Gaspe North Bay 
Grand Falls Owen Sound 
KAMLOOPS Se St. Hyacinthe 
Kentville St. Jean 
Montmagny Simcoe 
Newcastle —>SOREL 
Okanagan Valley Swift Current 
PEMBROKE <— Trail-Nelson 
Portage la Prairie Walkerton 
PRINCE GEORGE- Weyburn 
QUESNEL — 
PRINCE RUPERT q— 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
St. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Stephen 


SAULT STE. MARIE <— 
Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 


Woodstock 
Yarmouth 





—»-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491, June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount |———————_- 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Total civilian labour Jor ce (A) jenvss caadce vasa ee mets © (000)} March 6,729 + 0.6 + 3.3 
bun 9) (0 iS’ @ by eee gen ARIE, on ee Sen RTA ISEN FE (000)} March 6,273 + 0.8 + 5.2 
PARTICUILUTE: <. See rctte sole: 4 ei dto + sa: 4 si nists 1: ORME, (000); March 557 =e + 0.2 
INO ACTICULUNT Esters ates Vicas a cee see eee: (000); March Sy7104 sale + 5.7 
Paideworkers /) Sah). 105 ns ahaa eeeee * (C0G)| March op, | oe iis + 5.7 
At work 35 ROuUrS*Or MORE. ccs See ees (0C0)| March 5,323 + 0.8] + 4.8 
Ati work less than $5. Hours, 20. .s.00 ccm sh os (000)) March 782 + 2.5 + 13.0 
Employed but not at work..........ameusie. - (000)| March 168 — 7.2 — 12.5 
CNCIMNPLIOVER wacarter ao Maciek wa are eee (000)} March 456} — 2.4] — 16.9 
PULA EI? ae rae sick: Sew i BRU) ehtrame es (000); March 76 + 4.1 — 14.6 
Quebec as... esa iar ss een NSO es (000)) March 171 — 2.8 — 14.9 
Ontario, ae: oe oe ee: Bs Sas ee ae (000)} March 105 — 8.7 — 23.9 
Praiviésccpand ete s Heche anes Se ee (000)| March 59 + 65.4 — 15.7 
PROTEC). «-cacdhs, heat SSE» ticks oO a es (000)| March 45 — 4.3 — 11.8 
Without work and seeking work.................. (000)| March 426 — 2.7 — 16.6 
On temporary layoff upto30 daysr.. 2:2... 5. (000)| March 30} + 3.4] — 21.1 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........00cbcceecceeues January 123.3 — 1.4 + 4.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... January 116.9 + 0.9] + 4.7 
Inemigr ation BAER EF eeeere ek APRS See. Be Yr. 1963 93.151 —_ + 24.9 
Destitied'to the labour forcere. oe ee... bee Yr. 1963 45, 866 _— + 24.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts. :....6.<. 0000 tue sees eee March 50 + 8.7 + 56.3 
No: offworkers mvolved..¢..0 anes Geer ee eo ce March ¢,142 —10.2 + 37.2 
Duration in’man-days.t.. go. isl. os bs oe Ie oak March 92, 450 +12.2 +171.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).......} January $84.98 | + 4.1] + 3.6 
Average hourly earnings (mig.).-.......0mee eee ok January $ 1.99 — 1.5] + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... January 41.1 + 8.2 + 1.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)........0.ccsscceecccces: January $81.91 + 7.0} + 4.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...........0.......5- March 134.6] + 0.1 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
LGD) Be eee hh ac canes Ste er We, ah ERE eS oR eS ee MR le eer January 145.9 + 6.8 + 2.8 
FOCAL Wa bOUur INCOMIC.. 1+ bia eee ea te $000,000. .) January 1,818 — 0.4 + 7.8 
Industrial Production 
‘Total (average 1949 = 100) 8". coven. a ce ies a ees es eee February 211.3 + 5.0} +°10.5 
Ma SOCUTINS Hoy 20 Bo. ee a eee February 185.0 + 6.1 + 10.9 
Dita bless od.: cotced nn Be tyke. de Oe ee February 190.9 + 4.9 + 11.4 
INOR-GUTa DIGS | rua ees aeons ae ee ee eee February 179.9} + 7.3 + 10.4 
New Residential Construction (b) 
tart, OR Oe Pele AObt Mere lee Ties a) eee Leelee lees O March 5,525 | — 8.1 — 7.0 
COMIDLEHONS Ue fi cmar eee ties «cee aaa on. eee March 18,679 +132.6 +174.6 
Linder CONStTUETION vanes smacisectn teers een eee March 65, 732 — 17.0; + 19.8 





(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Seminar for Social Workers 


The Saskatchewan Co-ordinating Council on Rehabilitation 
sponsors and Federal-Provincial Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program finances seminar at University of Saskatchewan 


A Rehabilitation and Social Work 
Seminar sponsored by the Saskatchewan 
Co-ordinating Council on Rehabilitation 
was held February 12 to 14 at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Financed 
through the Federal-Provincial Vocational 
Rehabilitation Program, the seminar was 
designed to help the participants relate the 
principles and practices of rehabilitation to 
their work in the larger field of social wel- 
fare. 

Vocational and occupational training 
and job placement formed an important 
part of the program. Sessions and papers 
on these subjects were given by R. J. Rey- 
nolds, Principal of the Saskatchewan Tech- 
nical Institute at Moose Jaw, and C. Pepin 
of the Special Services Section of the 
National Employment Service. Miss Valerie 
Sims, Civilian Rehabilitation, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa, acted as discussion 
leader in one of the sessions. 

One of the main points that recurred in 
discussion was the importance of adequate 
preparation of the disabled for employ- 
ment. A wide variety of services, such as 
physical restoration, psychological testing, 
counselling, work evaluation, and voca- 
tional training, may have to be drawn upon 
before an individual is ready for work. The 
close co-operation of a number of disci- 
plines—medicine, social work, education, 
employment placement and labour market 
specialists—is necessary if the disabled or 
handicapped person is to receive the services 
he requires in a co-ordinated manner. The 
participants at the conference were made 
aware of the very many factors which con- 
tribute to a person’s employability and 
which determine whether he can be self- 
supporting. 


ILO Sponsors Seminar 


A three-week seminar that will have far- 
reaching effects on the future of rehabilita- 
tion in the countries of the Near and Middle 
East and North Africa was held recently 
in Athens. Organized by the International 
Labour Office on the general theme of 
“Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled,” 
the training course was attended by repre- 


sentatives from Greece, Iran, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Malta, Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, Turkey, United Arab 


Republic and Algeria. 
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The program included lectures by inter- 
national experts who demonstrated the need 
for and importance of vocational rehabili- 
tation. Aspects of the subject covered in- 
cluded: teamwork in vocational rehabilita- 
tion, industrial rehabilitation, organization 
and work of rehabilitation centres, tech- 
niques of placement and locating employ- 
ment opportunities, sheltered employment, 
and the special problems of the blind, deaf 
and tuberculous. 

Another series of lectures dealt with the 
administrative and legal basis for vocational 
rehabilitation programs, the role to be 
played by non-governmental organizations, 
and the training of personnel. 

Directing and organizing the seminar were 
A. A. Bennett, Director of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Section of the Manpower 
Division of the ILO, Geneva; H. A. Jones, 
Employment Exchange Manager of the 
British Ministry of Labour; and T. O. Aaen, 
ILO expert, Director of the States Rehabili- 
tation Institute, Oslo. 

Spyros S. Theologos, Director General of 
the Institute for Research and Development 
of Vocational Rehabilitation of Athens, 
and liaison officer for the Greek Govern- 
ment in matters of rehabilitation, repre- 
sented the World Veterans Federation, and 
was one of the lecturers. 

Council on Social Work Education 


The implications of social, economic and 
technological change for human well-being 
was the theme of the 12th annual meeting 
of the Council on Social Work Education, 
held in Toronto on January 29 to February 
1. The Council is the planning and standard- 
setting body for social-work education in 
the United States and Canada. 

Some 1,000 educators and other interested 
persons in the social welfare field attended, 
from schools, various organizations, and 
public and voluntary services throughout 
North America. The implications for the 
education of social workers of the rapid 
social changes taking place in the 1960s 
were reflected in such questions as, “To what 
purpose are we educating?”; “Who are we 
educating?”; and “How are we educating?” 

The schools of social work are grappling 
with the problem of how best to prepare 
their students for work in a society where 
the impact of rapid change is being exper- 
ienced to an unprecedented degree. 
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Older Workers 


U.S. National Council on the Aging 


Employment problems of older workers in age of automation and 
rapid technological change given attention at annual meeting 


The employment problems of older 
workers in this age of automation and 
rapid technological advance received promi- 
nent attention at the 13th Annual Meeting 
of the National Council on the Aging, held 
in Chicago in February. 

Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, United States 
Secretary of Labor, gave the key note 
address, “Technological Changes: Their 
Implications for the Aging.” Mr. Wirtz 
urged the most rapid development of auto- 
mation and technology as the ultimate 
means of producing jobs. He expressed the 
opinion that American society was depend- 
ent upon technology and automation for 
full employment and that they would create 
as many jobs as they destroyed. He warned, 
however, that there would be serious disrup- 
tion unless full account was taken of the 
human problems that are presented as this 
process develops. 


The Secretary of Labor pointed out that 
within 24 hours from the time that he was 
speaking at least 4,000 people in the United 
States would be pushed aside from their 
jobs by machines—that was how fast the 
disruption was taking place. He thought, 
however, there would be other jobs for 
virtually all these people if they were edu- 
cated, if they had the kind of skill that 
could be transferred to another job or if 
they were retrained. He conceded that the 
new job may be in another place with a 
different employer and that a different skill 
may be involved. 


The older worker was discussed by Leon 
Greenberg, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, in a talk on “Productivity and 
Technological Developments in the United 
States.” 


Mr. Greenberg stressed the ability of 
older workers to be successfully retrained 
and gave as an example the fact that 11 
per cent of some 33,300 trainees enrolled 
under the U.S. Government Manpower 
Development and Training Act up to 
October 31, 1963, had been 45 years of age 
and over. He thought these 3,600 older 
trainees represented a brighter side of the 
older worker picture and stated there was 
no reason why this ratio could not be in- 
creased. He emphasized the fact that age, 
by itself, was neither a reliable nor useful 
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criterion for determining the suitability of 
workers for training or retraining. 

Juanita M. Kreps, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Duke University, and 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Employ- 
ment and Retirement, National Council on 
Aging, spoke on “Automation, Affluence 
and Poverty.” Dr. Kreps stressed the need 
to focus attention directly on over-all solu- 
tions rather than on piecemeal measures. 

Dr. Kreps pointed out that a service 
badly needed was education and training. 
She suggested that a willingness to buy 
this service on a broad scale would provide 
a stimulus to demand, which would give a 
tremendous boost to the economy. What 
would be equally important would be real 
hope that workers’ skills would be up- 
graded in accordance with the demands of 
new technology. 

Until the nation was prepared to buy 
such training and education, no amount of 
increased demand would eliminate unem- 
ployment for the simple reason that the 
untrained worker today was not only unem- 
ployed, but was unemployable, she believed. 

A talk that attracted a great deal of 
comment was the proposal by Edwin F. 
Shelley, Vice-President, United States 
Industries, Inc., and Director, National 
Council on Aging, to create full employ- 
ment in this age of automation. To meet 
national requirements of full employment 
and lifelong education Mr. Shelley pro- 
posed the establishment of a national 
system of earned educational leave. He 
pointed out that under the present five- 
per cent unemployment in the United 
States, one year of paid educational leave 
could be earned by every worker after 20 
years of employment. This five per cent of 
the labor force would be transferred from 
employment to education. The transfer each 
year of five per cent of the employed 
from work to education would create a 
labor shortage throughout the economy, 
would encourage an upward movement of 
employed workers to fill the voids in their 
respective companies, and would open up 
a number of jobs for the presently unem- 
ployed. He suggested that it might be found 
that the retraining and mobility problems 
would melt away before the great pres- 
sure of a labour shortage and the motiva- 
tion of an assured job. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in the Labour Force in 1963 


Almost two million girls and women were in the labour force 
in 1963. This is 4 per cent more than there were in 1962 
Women workers now form 28 per cent of the total labour force 


There were an estimated 1,858,000 girls 
and women in the labour force in 1963, an 
increase of 69,000 (4 per cent) over the 
number in 1962. This increase reflected the 
trend of the last decade, during which time 
the female labour force increased 56 per 
cent. In 1953, the 1,191,000 women workers 
represented 22 per cent of the total labour 
force; in 1963, women comprised 28 per 
cent. 

The labour force includes all persons 
14 years of age and over who (1) did any 
work for pay, (2) were seeking work, or 
(3) were temporarily laid off or on holidays 
during the week of the labour force survey. 

The statistics in this article are estimates 
taken from The Labour Force: Special 
Tables, a publication of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and the figures are 12- 
month averages. 

Among the factors that appear to be 
responsible for the relative increase in wo- 
men workers are the shift in labour demand 
from goods-producing to service industries 
and the increased demand for clerical 
workers. These are fields in which women 
traditionally outnumber men. 

Furthermore, technological change and 
advancement have not been confined to the 
factory and office; many labour-saving 
devices have enabled the housewife to per- 
form household tasks in a minimum of 
time. More married women are, therefore, 
entering the labour force. 

Most women in the labour force were in 
two regions: Ontario had 38.6 per cent 
and Quebec 27.2; the Prairie region had 
17.1 per cent, British Columbia 9.1 and the 
Atlantic region 8.0 per cent of the total. 


Age distribution—Almost one-third of all 
the girls and women in the labour force 
were under 25 years of age; a larger pro- 
portion, 39 per cent, were between the ages 
of 25 and 44; and 29 per cent were 45 
years of age or more. 

Participation by age—Three of every ten 
women were in the labour force. The highest 
participation rate (the labour force as a 
percentage of the population in the age 
group) was in the 20- to 24-year range: 
fully half of those 20 to 24 years of age 
were in the labour force. Between the ages 
of 25 to 34 years, the rate dipped to 29.2 
per cent. ; 
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Relatively higher proportions, 31.7 per 
cent and 34.7 per cent, represent respec- 
tively the women who were from 35 to 44 
and 45 to 54 years of age. For those who 
were from 55 to 64, the participation rate 
dropped to about one in every four, 24.7 
per cent; and for women 65 years and over, 
to 5.8 per cent. The participation rate for 
teen-agers was similar to that for the total 
female labour force: one in three. 


Marital status—Almost half, 49.7 per 
cent, of all the women in the labour force 
were married; 40.2 per cent were single, 
and 10.1 per cent were widowed, separated 
or divorced. 

Of all the married women in the popula- 
tion, 23 of every 100 were in the labour 
force; for the widowed, separated or 
divorced the ratio was 28 in 100. Of those 
who were single, 14 years of age and over, 
49 of every 100 were in the labour force. 


Hours of work—Most women, 59.2 per 
cent, worked between 35 and 44 hours a 
week. The average work week of the 
remainder of the employed women was as 
follows: 45 hours and more, 12.0 per cent; 
25 to 34 hours, 10.3 per cent; 15 to 24 
hours, 7.5 per cent; 1 to 14 hours, 5.7 per 
cent: 

The percentage of women workers who 
state that they usually work less than 35 
hours a week has been gradually increasing 
and reached 20 per cent of the total in 1963. 


Occupational groups—The types of work 
that women do tend to be clustered in five 
broad occupational groups. Clerical work 
accounts for 30 per cent; personal services, 
23 per cent; professional services, 15 per 
cent; manufacturing, 11 per cent; and com- 
mercial occupations, 10 per cent. 

The concentration of women is further 
accentuated by the fact that more than half 
the persons employed in clerical and service 
occupations are women. In 1963, women 
made up 64.2 per cent of all clerical 
workers in comparison with 58.1 per cent 
in 1953. Of persons employed in the serv- 
ice occupations, 57.3 per cent were women, 
up from 52.3 per cent in 1963. 

The proportion of employed women in 
professional services increased slightly over 
the past decade while that in manufacturing 
decreased. Commercial occupations, on the 
other hand, remained relatively stable. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part [—Agreements Expiring During April, May and June 


(except those under negotiation in March) 


Company and Location Union 


Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Que....... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Anglo-Nfld. Development Co., Grand Falls, Nfld. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp 


& Paper, Nfld. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) (loggers) 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Seafarers (AFL-CIO 

Cdny Celanese. SOTrel, Ue. . tr ee eee esgeeontees Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CPR, TV system-wider atic tenet. ites erectes csaseee ecto Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/- 
CER S sSYstOmawiGe, sisacateves autre eet okeakes Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 


Celgar, Rayonier Canada & B.C. Forest products, 


Watson Island, Woodfibre & Crofton, B.C. ..... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 


Cloak Mfrs; “Assn:, "Toronto, "Onto. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

VICLOTIAVING  COUGS mesenteric antec aeerees se ats Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. ...............0:.00:c000. Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 
& SErentonttOne WB cae As inert rn tttoscetteses Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 


QUG a pasiestas dee A ter. ieee Be RE ma di Said Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, B.C. 


BROS, EIN ec ec I EE is Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Coy COGS ins has tii Ca Ie Ai re Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Industrial Relations Bureau (car 

CAITIEIS) 27 CONC. “ROU ts steer cat et eee a: Teamsters (Ind.) 

Pacifics Press;h Vancouver, )b.©. oe... ees Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

Loronto;;Onta 74 cite See ee a ee ee 2 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl. ((AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scott-La Salle, Longueuil, Que. ............ Sorry cee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
ECA. (Canada-wideyi:.cfiaw. ite Se te re: Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United: Keno Hill. Mines) Elsa, Y.1.27. eaten Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. .... CLC-chartered local 


Part !|—Negotiations in Progress During March 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida & other 

centres; @iestit. 47 NA ey. RE Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. .... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kingston, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), 

Ouepecs OUG: te. were ee net ree ene Pe Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, 

Quebec;: Ouest tiies ea jeremy. ee reeety Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. .................... IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IG. Hotels Assn. Vancouver. By... 8... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bee Lelephone 40. ot ee ee eee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide .......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 


Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) & oth 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ...0..00......000..... UE (ind.). pany 


eee Mfg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 
ons ie SM ts | ee 6 are a Oa A 0) en a Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ae tie CLC-chartered local 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, Kim- 
bericy. Rionucl oe odlmoy B.A. i. wha o... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
G, If. Davie sonse WAlzon.- Quel... cide... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Corset, Quebec, Dod Ae ae eae Oe Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Engineering, Lachine! Ouels, 287... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. AGN Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Div.), 
(Prog aayuenl OCG isis Matsa k) 5.) AR i Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 

AV itesores Ques Che weer Eee. tere aha Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper, East Angus, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dupuis. breressa Montreal) Ques iaie)5.... ic00i0... Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
js Sie alate hie ale ENTE @ jh Toes 6) ee PR |e ee es ae Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
PCMmonons CHY SA lar ae teed heed... Sled eas imehsdee.. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton Citys ulead. Gone cee... ..ciek a. telat... Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
ECaiOntOr CIty 1 sAR AAP Rte scales Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Fisheries Assn. & cold storage cos., B.C. ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Fisheries” Assi: © Ga trae ask hn United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 

New Westminster, PGs e..cl el towel ba Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ........ Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Rayiondsarrtot se iter Quen ene. hell... Clothing Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

Ne) dae US ENG” Sg a | nee a coe Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hopital Notre Dame, Montreal,,.Que. fr24:1)...5.: Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hopital Ste. Jeanne d’Arc, Montreal, Ques scm Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hopital Ste. Justine, Montreal, Que. .................... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (7), Montreal & other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu de Montreal, Montreal, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ...._ Tobacco Whrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other centres, 
COREE tric De seat fen Coat ee Mee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Misberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & 


ROTO ee IS ss cso cu ieninatva sokeunsusoetes is Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MEOVEtarisT Used | OFONIO. ONE. | ivccenccccesccquseasnnovanicatoes Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 

DAEADITOU As LElEDEORS seid Wi seudeanesnvede Syevo ne aia anwng Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & main- 
tenance empl.) 

DAANiODA® LClOD HONE sac cchuecactsccestasty Shoe eat d-o IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Marine eindustres” Sorel Que y .2...22. sie. ncn teceeseese Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ........ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B.. ................ Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 

Moirs Limited & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Nostherm sElectriomLondon, .Ont. | 6.65. 2234n0-m... Empl. Assn., (Ind.) 

Ontario. Hydro, company-wide. ..........-c:...0cecees Public Empl. (CLC) 

Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & 

FOOT Ae LL PI Ra cate Nes cbs sec codice. covncponpeyeeasctteots Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL- ClOVCLCY & others 

BEGAN a wale VEO tae o EAA orca tensuel tes sceoveannigieaph <> Public Empl. (CLC) 

N. M. Paterson & Sons, Ont. & Que. ..:.::c:2ci....00 Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont. .......:.....:s0-cesese0 Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CHICHOSME EY NP OER Oe, Pe iia ehc ss nsstte cath cates desanb bo o0e8 Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 

Quebecn City seh eater than nccdn lS. 2e ns Loh Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 


Ol ReteceniresecOes sie eine MS. d eared pe Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
TRIS AR Cle eI OMtreal, OUGs ieccceistaiseenrseoossteasvergsns IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete companies, Toronto, Ont. .... Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Rolland Paper, Mt. Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 
couver, New Westminster & other centres, 


eee e meee errr ne ree eee eee ee ee eee esse esses esere reese sessssss oH sOesess 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ont? 12) oe ee eat... ee ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide .................60 Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tamper Limited, Lachine, Olle eevee IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto City, Ont tt, eee SEAN antes Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto City #Ontth..ceiie tee een). cate tl... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto. City, Ont. oo. ..2c-.ctthtltans doe ania eeeee<. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto Metro., Onte Bo occ steeet eens Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metros! Omtiies...iiesentect. cate nates. Steer aene Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
WV IMDS IVICECO. IVI AN Seon seie cca stlsendgsvanndeeuerereumepaice Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. .... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


GBC, ‘company-wideae.....n.sc..0.- cere eetees.« Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL— 
CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg & Oakville, Ont. TUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn: Vickers; Montreal.Oue.e.) 203.04. 0226....... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Crane Limited, MontrealisQuei me. 400-8 .seeee..- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ...............0000..08 Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Dominion Steel & Coal, Montreal, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 


Magog & Drummondville, Que. .................06 Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. .................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. .................... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. ........-..0.......0-.. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority .000.............cccc Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Winnipeg Metro (Transit Dept.), Man. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. .. Teamsters (Ind.) 
CNR, CPR Ss other railways’ 2...0 et ee. 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara 

Falls vOntnte Getic ey eee ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins; Ont 200s... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. Jonn's, "Nfld, 2222... Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. ............000. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Vancouver’ City, BOs ies eae... Peete ccccy Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Mancouver -Gity) BiGa. 7 se ee Civic Emp]. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, Van- 

COUVEI AB Cites 6 bee, ern ee ee: B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 
Torontom Ont, cece ee ee eee VE (Ind.) 


Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 

hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 
NOL ok tk Sc eee ee ene ° Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 


BOG Oe ere fan. oi ea... 8 epee tis melee pee Federation (CNTU) (female 
empl. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Que- 
HEC WOUEIES 2 icc oe ee eS Beryice Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male 
; empl. 
Hospitals (13), Montreal & other centres, Que. Service eos Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. bate ae. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Work Stoppage 


Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, 
| oY Oy CRS ae RORY oh Es 5 ON ey pap Various unions 
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Part I!l—Settlements Reached During March 1964 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES INSTITUTIONS RELIGIEUSES ET DES FABRIQUES PAROISSIALES DU DIOCESE 
DE ST-HYACINTHE, ST-HyYACINTHE AND OTHER CENTRES, QUE.—SERVICE EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION 
(CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—new wage scale to be similar to new Montreal 
area rates (less $1 a wk.) negotiated between Service Employees’ Federation and several Montreal 
hospitals; as of Jan. 1, 1964 reduction in work week for office empl. from 40 to 374 hrs., with 
same take-home pay; eff. Jan. 1, 1965 reduction in work week for certain occupations from 40 to 
374 hrs., with same take-home pay; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. 
after 6 yrs. (formerly after 8 yrs.), 4 wks. after 8 yrs. (new provision); improvement in seniority 
provision; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

CDN. STEEL FOUNDRIES, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEEL AND FOUNDRY Wkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 810 empl.—depending on classification, wage increases from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. 
March 28, 1964, and increases from 3¢ to 5¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 4, 1965; payment of lump sum of 
$60 in lieu of retroactivity, prorated on number of wks. worked between Oct. 4, 1963 and March 
28, 1964; increase in premium for hot and dirty work; agreement to expire Oct. 3, 1965. 

CNR, EASTERN CANADA (EXCL. NFLD.)—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,600 empl.—yard engineers to receive increases of 1.5% eff. May 1, 1964, 3.5% eff. 
May 1, 1965, 7% eff. May 1, 1966; road engineers to receive increases of 3% eff. May 1, 1964, 
0.5% eff. May 1, 1965; agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 

CNR, SysTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,700 empl.—empl. in passenger and hostling services to receive increases of 1% 
eff. May 1, 1964, 1% eff. Dec. 1, 1964, 1% eff. May 1, 1965, 2% eff. Dec. 1, 1965, 14% eff. 
Dec. 1, 1966; empl. in freight and yard services to receive increases of 1% eff. May 1, 1964, 1% 
eff. Dec. 1, 1964, 1% eff. May 1, 1965, 1% eff. Dec. 1, 1965; agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 

EMPLOYEURS FORESTIERS DE LA GATINEAU, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER AND SAWMILL WKRS.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—general wage increases of approxi- 
mately 3% eff. May 1, 1964 and approximately 3% eff. May 1, 1965; in lieu of paid holidays 
empl. to receive 14% of gross earnings (formerly 1%) for first yr. of agreement, and 2% for 
second yr.; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

EMPLOYEURS FORESTIERS DE LA MAURICIE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER AND SAWMILL WKRS.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—general wage increases of approxi- 
mately 3% eff. May 1, 1964 and approximately 3% eff. May 1, 1965; in lieu of paid holidays 
empl. to receive 14% of gross earnings (formerly 1%) for first yr. of agreement, and 2% for 
second yr.; agreement to expire March 14, 1966. 

PacE-HERSEY TUBES, WELLAND, ONT.—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 850 empl.— 
wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1963, 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964; in 1964, 
4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service (formerly after 24 yrs.); in 1965, 4 wks. vacation after 
20 yrs.; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1965. 

ToRONTO WESTERN HospPITAL, TORONTO, ONT.—BUILDING SERVICE EmpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 700 employees.—wage increases of $9 per mo. eff. March 1, 1964, $9 per 
mo. eff. March 1, 1965; new union security provision; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1966. 

VANCOUVER GENERAL HospPITAL, VANCOUVER, B.C.—PuBLic EMPL. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,700 empl.—wage increases of 3% retroactive to Jan. 6, 1964, 24% eff. Jan. 5, 1965, 
3% eff. Jan. 4, 1966; as of Jan. 6, 1964, 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 
15 yrs.); commencing Jan. 4, 1965, 4 wks. after 11 yrs.; commencing Jan. 4, 1966, 4 wks. after 
10 yrs.; agreement to expire Jan. 4, 1967. 


Pay Increases in 1963 for 10 Million British Workers Average 4 Per Cent 


More than 10,000,000 manual workers in Britain obtained an average increase of more 
than 4 per cent in their basic weekly wage rates last year, it was learned from a survey 
by the British Ministry of Labour of wage movements and hours of work during 1963. 

The survey covered some 13,500,000 manual workers whose wages and working con- 
ditions are settled by collective bargaining, either through voluntary machinery or 
statutory bodies. Office employees and the like were not covered by the survey. 

All told nearly 10,000,000 manual workers received an average increase of 4.3 per 
cent in weekly wage rates. But nearly 700,000 workers gained a reduction in the length of 
their standard work-week without a reduction in pay; the effect of this was to lift the 
average increase in hourly wage rates to 4.5 per cent. 

The movement toward shorter hours slowed down somewhat when compared with 
earlier years. In 1962, nearly 1,400,000 workers won a shorter work-week; in 1961, nearly 
5,750,000; and in 1960, more than 6,750,000, 

A new feature in Britain’s industrial negotiations last year was the development of 
long-term agreements extending over two years or more. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


South Africa Withdraws from ILO 


“Accumulation of hostile acts against South Africa” given as 
reason for voluntary and unilateral secession from world body 


The Government of the Republic of 
South Africa last month sent to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse a com- 
munication informing him of that country’s 
intention to withdraw from the International 
Labour Organization. 

The South African Minister of Labour, 
Senator E. E. Trollip, told Parliament that 
the Government had been influenced in its 
decision by “an accumulation of hostile acts 
against South Africa.” 

He cited the invalidation of the credentials 
of the South African Worker Delegates to 
the 1963 International Labour Conference, 
the subsequent exclusion by the ILO 
Governing Body of the South African 
worker delegation from certain industrial 
committees, and the adoption in February 
(L.G., March, p. 208) of Governing Body 
resolutions outlining a proposed program 
for the elimination of apartheid. 

The Minister said that this latter action 
“represented a clear case of deliberate inter- 
ference in South Africa’s domestic affairs 
and a complete disregard of the benevolence 
of the Government’s racial policies.” 

The South African note to the ILO 
Director-General said: “It has now become 
abundantly clear that the International 
Labour Organization will refuse to proceed 
with its proper task and duties, as a non- 
political international organization, while 
South Africa remains a member. It is 
obvious, also, that it is not intended to 
retain South Africa as a member function- 
ing fully within its rights. 

“The time has, therefore, come, more 
particularly as a result of the recent meet- 
ing of the Governing Body, for the 
Republic of South Africa to decide whether 
it should retire of its own free will or allow 
itself to be forced out with the resultant 
harm this will bring to an organization which 
has already lost so much of its status. The 
Republic has chosen to leave the Organiza- 
tion now so as to give it an opportunity of 
attempting to return to the objectives for 
which it was established, if that be pos- 
sible after the unhappy and unnecessary 
incursion into political recrimination 
between, and persecution of, fellow mem- 
bers. 

“In deciding to withdraw from the 
Organization, South Africa considers itself 
justified in acting on the same unilateral 
basis adopted by the Organization in its 
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attempts to curtail or terminate South 
Africa’s membership. In view of the denial 
to South Africa of its basic rights as a 
member, the South African Government 
accordingly does not consider itself bound 
by the provisions of the Constitution in 
terms of which two years’ notice of termi- 
nation of membership must be given to the 
Organization, and as from the date of 
notification to the Director-General of 
South Africa’s withdrawal, all obligations 
towards the Organization will be regarded 
as having been terminated, including the 
obligation with regard to South Africa’s 
financial contribution to the Organization 
for the current year.” 

At the end of the month, David A. Morse, 
ILO Director-General, addressed a _ reply 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of South Africa. In his letter Mr. 
Morse said that the ILO constitution 
provided: 

No Member of the International Labour 
Organization may withdraw from the Organiza- 
tion without giving notice of its intention so 
to do to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Such notice shall take 
effect two years after the date of its reception 
by the Director-General subject to the Mem- 
ber having at that time fulfilled all financial 
obligations arising out of its membership. When 
a Member has ratified any international iabour 
Convention, such withdrawal shall not affect 
the continued validity for the period provided 
for in the Convention of all obligations arising 
thereunder or relating thereto. 

“South Africa will accordingly,” Mr. 
Morse wrote, “subject to having at that 
time fulfilled all financial obligations arising 
out of its membership, cease to be a Mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion on 11 March 1966. 

“Until that date the undertaking of the 
Government of South Africa, contained 
in the instrument of ratification of the con- 
stitution of the International Labour 


Organization .. . remains binding upon the 
Government of the Republic of South 
Africa. 


“Your statement will be communicated, 
together with this reply, to the Members of 
the Organization and to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
and it will be for the Governing Body and 
the Conference to determine what action 
they would now wish to take in respect 
of the proposals which are pending before 
the Conference and the terms of your 
communication .... ” 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Purchasing agents are usually thought of 
as people concerned with buying the wide 
variety of materials that industry needs to 
turn out a finished product. For R. H. 
“Bob” McGahey, purchasing agent for the 
Toronto, Ont., division of Weston Bakeries 
Limited, this is only half the job. The other 
half involves labour-management relations— 
for Mr. McGahey has been chairman of the 
plant’s Labour-Management Co-operation 
Committee for the past six years. The 
LMCC was founded in April 1956. 

During a recent interview with visitors 
from the federal Department of Labour, Mr. 
McGahey emphasized the importance of in- 
formality in the conduct of Labour-manage- 
ment relations at the plant level. “Our 
regular meetings are characterized by in- 
formality,” he explained. “In eight years 
of getting together to discuss our everyday 
problems, we’ve learned that we get more 
information exchanged this way. A stiff, 
formal approach tends to bottle people up. 
A great deal more can be achieved if the 
atmosphere is relaxed and friendly.” 

He further emphasized that employee 
members—particularly new appointees to a 
committee—should periodically be reassured 
by management that their opinions will “not 
be taken down and used against them.” 
Sure of where they stand, employees will 
feel free to be honestly critical about prob- 
lems appearing on the agenda. 

“These uninhibited exchanges have helped 
to promote trust and respect between labour 
and management in this plant,” continued 
Mr. McGahey. “I wouldn’t undersell the 
value of our LMCC to anyone. We haven’t 
had a strike in the 12 or 13 years I’ve been 
here—and the record goes back before that. 
The spirit developed in our committee meet- 
ings deserves a share of the credit.” 

Mr. McGahey thinks that plant rumours 
can be treated more quickly and thoroughly 
by a labour-management committee than by 
any other means a company might devise. 
“You can have no idea how many rumours 
are circulating throughout your plant or 
office until you set up a committee,” he said 
recently. “Until you provide the means for 
gathering them, and give employees the op- 


portunity to report them, they will remain 
underground, damaging your relations in 
general and morale in particular.” 


Mr. McGahey reported that LMCC meet- 
ings at Weston’s have been singularly 
successful at dispelling rumours and reduc- 
ing wild talk. Once the subject began 
appearing regularly on the meeting agenda 
for discussion, rumours began declining 
rapidly in number and influence. “Don’t 
understimate their variety and _ subject 
matter,” he warned. “We discovered our 
people discussing layoffs and the closing 
down of departments when there wasn’t a 
shred of a reason for such talk.” 


Control of rumours alone makes a labour- 
management committee worth having, for an 
atmosphere of uncertainty in a plant can 
undermine employee morale and cut heavily 
into production efficiency, he added. “In our 
experience there is nothing as effective as 
a labour-management committee when it 
comes to dealing with the many problems 
that show up in the day-to-day manufactur- 
ing process. They are problems not covered 
by collective bargaining agreements. In its 
handling of these outside areas, our LMCC 
has become a useful and vital partner in 
production.” 


One of the Toronto plant’s most irritating 
problems was language differences. There 
are many persons of Italian, Jugoslav and 
German descent among the 282-member 
staff, and until language difficulties were 
straightened out at LMCC meetings, the 
plant ran into obstacles almost daily. Today, 
employee representatives for the various 
ethnic groups attend LMCC meetings, when- 
ever necessary, for briefing and active par- 
ticipation. “When they go back onto the 
plant floor,” said Mr. McGahey, “they take 
L-M policy with them—and the right words 
to put it across.” 


Among the union representatives serving 
on the LMCC at Weston Bakeries is Cyril 
Roberts, shop steward for Local 461, Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(AFL-CIO/CLC). “We’ve been able to get 
a lot of things done on the job since we 
organized our committee in 1956,” reported 
Mr. Roberts. “Most important, the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Committee has 
educated our people to come forward with 
their ideas. They have helped to improve 
things all around—working conditions, good 
housekeeping, waste, rumours, safety and 
other problems have all been brought home 
to each one of us.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, postérs and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during February. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, granted one application for 
revocation of certification, ordered four 
representation votes, and rejected three 
applications for certification. During the 
month the Board received eight applications 
for certification, one application for revoca- 
tion of certification, one request under Sec- 
tion 61(2) of the Act for review of an 
earlier decision, and allowed the withdrawal 
of one such request. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 43, and System Divi- 
sion No. 1, on behalf of various system em- 
ployees in Canada except Newfoundland 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (L.G., July 1963, p. 601). The Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, and The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, had intervened. 


2. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 85, System Division 
No. 43, and System Division No. 1, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways in its Telecommuni- 
cations Department (L.G., July 1963, p. 
601). The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
had intervened. 


3. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
System Division No. 85, on behalf of a 
unit of agents, despatchers, and operators, 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in Newfoundland (L.G., July 1963, 
p. 601). The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, and The Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, had intervened. 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in Newfoundland in various clerical 
and other classifications (L.G., Aug. 1963, 
p. 693). The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
had intervened. 


5. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, on 
behalf of a unit of pilots and co-pilots em- 
ployed by Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld. (L.G., Mar., 


Labour Relations Board 


p. 214). The Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association had intervened. 

6. Maritime Airline Pilots Association on 
behalf of a unit of operations personnel em- 
ployed by Eastern Provincial Airways 
(1963) Limited, Gander, Nfld. (L.G., Mar., 
p. 214). 

7. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Western Manitoba Broad- 
casters Limited, Brandon, Man. (CKX, 
CKX-TV, CKX-FM) (see “Applications for 
Certification Received,” below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. National Syndicate of the Employees 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. (CNTU), 
applicant, The Ogilvie Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener. The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener appear on the bal- 
lot 2G: Reb} *pr2'127) SCReiirmimne 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras) (one vote 
ordered, see item 4, below). 

2. National Syndicate of the Employees 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd. (CNTU), 
applicant, Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Montreal, Que., respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, intervener. The Board directed that 
the names of both the applicant and the 
intervener appear on the ballot (L.G., Feb., 
p. 128) (Returning Officer: Miss M.-P. 
Bigras) (one vote ordered, see item 5, 
below). 

3. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (stationary engineers), and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener. The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener appear on the bal- 
lot (L.G., Feb., p. 128) (Returning Officer: 
Miss M.-P. Bigras) (see item 5, below). 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, The Ogilvie 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Flour Mills Company, Limited, Montreal, 
Que., respondent, and the National Syndi- 
cate of the Employees of Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd. (CNTU), intervener. The 
Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and the intervener appear on 
the ballot (L.G., Feb., p. 128) (Returning 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras) (one vote 
ordered, see item 1, above). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and the National Syndicate of 
the Employees of Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Ltd. (CNTU), intervener. The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and intervener appear on the ballot 
(L.G., Feb; p. 128) (Returning Officer: 
Miss M.-P. Bigras) (one vote ordered, see 
item 2, above). The National Union of 
Operating Engineers of Canada, Local 
14850, District 50, United Mine Workers 


of America, had intervened on behalf of 
the stationary engineers employed by the 
respondent. The Board excluded the 
stationary engineers from the voting unit 
in this case and ordered a separate vote in 
the application for certification made by 
Local 14850 on behalf of the stationary 
engineers (see item 3, above). 

6. Ian Byers, et al., applicants, Kitchener- 
Waterloo Broadcasting Company Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., respondent, and the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians, respondent. The Board 
ordered a vote following consideration of an 
application for revocation of certification 
(L.G., Jan. p. 39) (Returning Officer: A. 
B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


gels! 2 Eat a os IS UE Se, ee Se eee ee CR Ee 
Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation Services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported here under two headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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America, applicant, and Transport D’Anjou 
Inc., Riviére-du-Loup, Que., respondent 
(L.G., March, p. 213). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 

2 and 3. Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, applicant and 
intervener, the National Syndicate of the 
Employees of Maple Leaf Mills Limited 
(CNTU), applicant and intervener, and 
Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (Henri Julien Warehouse) (L.G., 
Feb., p. 129). The applications were re- 
jected for the reason that the Board con- 
sidered on the evidence that it lacks juris- 
diction because the operations carried on 
by the company at its Henri Julien Ware- 
house are not such as to bring it within the 
scope of Section 53(g) of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
not being such as to be deemed to be “a 
work for the general advantage of Canada” 
within the meaning of Section 45 of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act or Section 174 
of the Canada Grain Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Western Manitoba 
Broadcasters Limited, Brandon, Man. (see 
“Applications for Certification Granted,” 
above) (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Central Ontario Tele- 
vision Limited, Kitchener, Ont. (CKCO-TV 
and CKKW) (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local 938, General Truck Drivers, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of A and H Express Lines Ltd., 
Port Credit, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

4. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Local 977, 
on behalf of a unit of grain handlers, em- 
ployed by Cargill Grain Company Limited, 
Baie Comeau, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R.. Lb. Bournier): 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion Local 1842 and Local 1869, on behalf 
of a unit of stevedores and freight checkers 
employed at the port of Kingston, Ont., by 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 
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6. The National Syndicate of the Em- 
ployees of the Trucking Industry Saguenay 
Lake St. John Inc., Tremblay Express Sec- 
tion, applicant, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Tremblay Express Limited, Jon- 
quiére, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

7. Local 501, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Cana- 
dian Area, on behalf of a unit of dock em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe). 

8. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed by Empire Freightways (Midland 
Superior) Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Albert G. Chayer, applicant, Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, respondent, and National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, Que., respond- 
ent. The application was for the revocation 
of the certification issued by the Board on 
August 25, 1961 to the respondent union 
in respect of a unit of marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard the tugs Sir Hugh Allan and 
Glenkeen by the National Harbours Board 
at Montreal, Que. (L.G. 1961, p. 1035). 


Request for Review Received 


Request for review of the certificate issued 
by the Board on November 3, 1961, affect- 
ing the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, 
Que., respondent (CFCF and CFCF-TV) 
(IE; Geel962, p50); 


Request for Review Withdrawn 


Request for review of the certificate issued 
by the Board on September 27, 1961, affect- 
ing Cape Breton Projectionists Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Local Union No. 848, Sydney, 
Glace Bay and New Glasgow, 'N.S., appli- 
cant, and Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. 
(Radio Station CKEC), New Glasgow, 
N.S., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 215). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


Mare Charron, et al, applicants, La 
Compagnie Nationale au France (Reserva- 
tions Section), Montreal, Que., respondent, 
and the International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW). Local 
698 respondent. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Association 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration and Region 76, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: .C. E:’ Poirier ). 

3. Toronto Harbour Commissioners and 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 186 (Conciliation 
Officer? 1. B. McRae), 

4. North-American Elevators Limited 
and Syndicat Catholique et National des 
Débardeurs de Sorel Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: C.. E. Poirier). 

5. Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
(Directory Sales Department, Eastern 
Region) and Local 57 of the Officer Em- 
ployees’ International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Cubana Airlines Limited, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

8. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 

9. Northwest Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. 
and Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd, 
Vancouver, and Local 400 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe). 

Settlements by Conciliation Officers 

1. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way Company and Brotherhood of: Railroad 
Trainmen, Lodge No. 611 (Conciliation 
Oiieer (Be. McRae) (iG, “March, *p. 
215): 

2. Northern Telephone Company Limited, 
New Liskeard, Ont., and District 10 of the 
Communications Workers of America (Con- 
ciliationmesOfiicers <1.) BaeMcRae):.:(L.G., 
Marehi, p!'215). 

3. Soo-Security Motorways, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, and Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
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(Conciliation Officer: J. S. runny ya L.G., 
Feb. 6. 131), 


4. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn) (L.G., Nov. 1963, p. 1016). 


5. Toronto Harbour Commissioners and 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners Em- 
ployees’ Union, Local 186 (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Negotiating Committee representing 
the Associated Non-Operating Unions, and 
Canadian National Railways; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway; Ontario North- 
land Railway; Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway Company; The Midland Rail- 
way Company of Manitoba; and The Cum- 
berland Railway Company (Sydney and 
Louisburg Division) (no conciliation officer 
previously appointed. ) 

2. Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfid., and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (L.G., March, 
pares). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in January to deal with a 
dispute between Asbestos-Eastern Transport 
Inc., Asbestos, Que., and Locals 106 and 
938 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., March, p. 215) 
was fully constituted in February with the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Ouimet of Montreal as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Ouimet was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
Camille Archambault and Reuben Spector, 
both of Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., Oct. 1963, 
p. 899). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Reached After Board Procedure 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (see above). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


Your Board of Conciliation met the 
parties in Ottawa first on October 22 and 
23, and again on November 2 and 3, and 
the Board met in executive session in 
Belleville on November 24, 1963. 


There appeared before the Board of Con- 
ciliation on behalf of the Corporation: 


John Brooke, Q.C., Counsel 

Clive McKee, Director, Industrial and Talent 
Relations 

Cliff Kelley, Assistant Director, 
and Talent Relations 

Lloyd Langille, Senior Engineer, Montreal 

Reg Horton, TV Technical Director, Toronto 

Guy Fontaine, TV Technical Director, 


Industrial 


Montreal 

Peter Burgess, TV Technical Director, 
Edmonton 

D. J. Van Bommel, Supervisor, Personnel 
Relations 


Derek Nelson, Manager, Industrial Relations 

Jack MacDonnell, Salaries Research Officer 

Harry O’Grady, Liaison Officer, Accounting 
and Industrial and Talent Relations 

Ron Freeman, Supervisor, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Toronto 

Gerry Belisle, Supervisor, 
Talent Relations, Montreal 

Margaret Crombie, Secretary. 


Industrial and 


And on behalf of the union: 


E. B. Jolliffe, Q.C., Counsel 

T. J. O’Sullivan, Director for 
Affairs 

R. B. Boyd, Committee Secretary 

R. Manson, Representative, Toronto 

J. Benoit, Representative, Montreal 

P. Robillard, Representative, Montreal 

I. Stephen, Representative, Vancouver 

F. H. Wadsworth, Representative, Ottawa 

B. Mather, Representative, Toronto 

M. Jakymiw, Montreal (Observer) 

J. Thibault, Ottawa( Observer) 

P. Gauer, Ottawa, (Observer). 


At these meetings, the Board heard the 
submissions and arguments of both parties, 
in which all matters in dispute were 
thoroughly explained to the Board. The 
Report of the conciliation officer advises that 


Network 


all items are in dispute as reported to the 
Department of Labour on May 2, 1963. All 
items remained in dispute at the opening 
of the Board hearings. These items were 
numerous and the Board does not intend to 
list them. 


After an exhaustive effort to settle the 
issues in dispute, the Board was not success- 
ful, and there then remained 12 items of 
dispute upon which the Board feels it neces- 
sary to report. These matters are: 


1. Wages. 

2. Request for premiums under Article 23 in 
certain film assignments. 

3. Request that St. John Baptiste Day have 
the same status as a statutory holiday in the 
Province of Quebec. 

4. Create a new group known as II—D as of 
April 1, 1964. (This is a request for a new group 
to be created of technicians performing com- 
bined functions, and the demand also includes 
a request for at least one further increment 
increase for this group.) 

5. To have the French text of the collective 
agreement have equal force and recognition 
with the English text. 

6. A clause relating to the operation by a 
film camera man of camera and sound on film 
equipment drawn [up] in such a way that the 
operation by a film camera man alone will be 
permitted, but that if the operation requires 
more than one man, a technician within the 
bargaining unit to be assigned. 

7. NAGRA lists under Article 46.2.4. The 
union requests that these lists shall be con- 
tinued. The Corporation, however, wants the 
list completely done away with or greatly 
enlarged, as to number, function, and location. 

8. Tape-editing lists. The union wants these 
continued without further additions. The 
Corporation wants to be free from such lists. 

9. Group III announcer-operators. The union 
wants a minimum of five to be promoted to 
this group during the year 1964. The Corpora- 
tion is willing to open Group III to announcer- 
operators, but the promotion of technicians into 
this group to be entirely within the discretion 
of the Corporation. 

10. The union requests certain protection 
against technological layoffs to be embodied 
in the agreement. 


During December 1963, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National Association of Broadcast Employees and 


Technicians. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, J. W. Healy of Toronto, and Prof. Charles Taylor of Montreal, 
nominees of the Corporation and Association respectively. 

After giving consideration to the Report, the parties asked the Minister to reconvene 
the Board to reconsider, clarify or amplify certain recommendations in the Report. The 
Board met and submitted a clarification to the Minister on December 28, 1963. This 
clarification was released to the parties who, after studying it, again requested the 
Minister to have the Board meet. The Board issued a final clarification on January 27, 
1964, and following further meetings between the parties, the dispute was settled in 
February. The Report and clarifications are reproduced here. 
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11. All items upon which understanding was 
reached during negotiations other than those 
mentioned herein to be embodied in the text 
of the agreement. 


12. The term of the agreement is in dispute. 


In dealing with the above-mentioned mat- 
ters, the Board will deal with the matters 
set out in the order in which they are set 
out, except as to wages and length of con- 
tract, and these will be dealt with at the 
end of this report. 


Item 2. Re Article 23.1.8—This is a re- 
quest for increase in film assignment 
premiums under «Article 23.1.8. During 
negotiations there was a tentative agree- 
ment on this request, and the Board there- 
fore recommends that the tentative agree- 
ment be incorporated in the new contract. 
The result of this agreement will be that 
23.1.8 shall, in the new contract, read as 
follows: 

A differential of 15 (fifteen) per cent of the 
basic rate shall be paid for each hour worked 
on such assignments. This differential shall 
not be deemed overtime, or part of the base 


pay. 


Item 3. St. John Baptiste Day—The 
union has requested that St. John Baptiste 
Day in Quebec be restored to the status of a 
statutory holiday and not simply a 
Corporation-declared holiday. 


At present there are nine paid holidays, 
and in addition to that, the contract pro- 
vides that any day duly proclaimed by 
federal, provincial or municipal authorities 
as a public holiday in the area in which the 
place of employment is located, shall also 
be considered a paid holiday. In 1953, which 
was the date of the signing of the first col- 
lective agreement, and until 1962, St. John 
Baptiste Day was treated as a paid statutory 
holiday, and work on this day was paid as 
provided in Article 24.1.1, that is, at the 
time-and-a-half rate computed separately 
from the work week. 


In 1962, Management discontinued recog- 
nition of St. John Baptiste Day under said 
Article 24.1 and decided that this would be 
recognized as a Corporation-declared holi- 
day under Article 24.2, and work on this 
day would be paid as provided in Article 
24.2.1, that is, at the basic rate computed 
separately from the work week. 


The Corporation submits that to make 
St. John Baptiste Day a statutory holiday is 
adding still another cost of operation, and 
that, as the broadcasting industry is a seven- 
day-a-week business, it does not by choice 
require its employees to work on holidays, 
and the Corporation says that since it 
already recognizes nine statutory holidays, 
plus any days duly declared by federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities as 
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public holidays, and since it is already will- 
ing to recognize other days not duly pro- 
claimed as Corporation-declared holidays, 
that it should not now be expected to in- 
clude St. John Baptiste Day as a statutory 
holiday unless this day is duly proclaimed 
such by federal, provincial or municipal 
authorities as a public holiday. The Corpora- 
tion, however, is prepared to agree that, for 
the life of the agreement, St. John Baptiste 
Day will be treated as less than a Corpora- 
tion holiday. 

It would seem to your Board that St. 
John Baptiste Day is in a place somewhere 
between a recognized statutory holiday and 
one which is not officially proclaimed by 
federal, provincial or municipal authority as 
a public holiday. The employees of the 
Corporation in Quebec enjoyed the recog- 
nition of this day as a statutory holiday 
from 1953 until 1962, and it would be the 
view of the Board that this day should be 
restored to the status of a statutory holi- 
day, and in so doing, it does not feel that 
this would create a precedent where in some 
provinces or in some municipalities some 
particular day is recognized as a holiday but 
without public proclamation of the same as 
being a holiday. 


Item 4. New Classification—The Union 
has proposed a new classification to be 
called Technician II-D, to include those 
employees who perform a combination of 
job functions detailed separately under 
Paragraph 7 of the job specification of 
Technician (General, Sound), or Paragraph 
8 of the job specification of Technician 
(General, TV). 


It appears that as a result of recent tech- 
nological changes in the broadcasting in- 
dustry, newly designed electronic equip- 
ment allows one man to perform functions 
previously requiring two or three persons 
to perform. An example of new equipment 
includes TV cameras that are operated from 
a remote location, thus not requiring a 
camera man; and film projectors that, once 
loaded with film, are operated from a 
remote location, and automatically stop 
and reset for the next operation at the con- 
clusion of the film showing. In some places, 
a control room technician, from his con- 
sole position, can now perform a number of 
functions. That is, he can operate film pro- 
jector video tape more or less from the 
camera, and select the picture to be broad- 
cast from film tape or live studio. 

The Corporation contends that the new 
functions that a man performs have so 
changed the work requirement that, as a 
result of the new equipment, the work 
requirement that formerly had to be per- 
formed by several men can easily be per- 
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formed by one man. So the Corporation 
feels that it is asking its employees to 
utilize equipment in a fashion consistent 
with the new designs, and is not asking one 
man to perform work that was previously 
done by several. 

On the other hand, the union submits 
that when employees perform a combina- 
tion of job functions detailed separately 
under Paragraph 7 of the specifications of 
Technician, or Paragraph 8 of the job 
specifications of Technician (General, TV), 
it requires greater skills, and in any event, 
the technician should be paid more for the 
combined operations, and that all the bene- 
fit of technological change should not 
accrue to management. 

The parties have agreed to undertake a 
study of technological change, and the 
Board’s recommendation is that problems 
arising out of the combining of job func- 
tions—whether or not there should be any 
recognition by upgrading the technicians 
who do the combined functions—should be 
referred to a joint study during the life of 
the forthcoming contract. 

In the meantime, the Board is not pre- 
pared to recommend the changes sought by 
the union, namely, the setting up of a new 
group with a higher pay scale. 


Item 5. Re Article 76.1—The union re- 
quests that Article 76.1 of the current agree- 
ment should read as follows: 

Both the French and the English texts of 
this agreement shall be considered official texts 


having equal force, and either may be quoted 
or relied upon by either party. 


During the efforts at conciliation, the 
Corporation advised that it was willing to 
concede this request. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
the text of the agreement, both in English 
and French, shall be considered official 
texts having equal force. 


It is, however, recognized that there may 


be some time lag before an official French | 


text can be prepared and executed. The 
Board leaves it to the parties to work out 
the method of preparing the French text 
and making sure that it conforms in word- 
ing and intent to the English text, but it 
also suggests that as soon as the official 
English text has been executed, that the 
parties should then turn to the preparation 
of a French text, and that when this has 
been prepared, it should be executed, and 
then both the French and English texts will 
be considered official texts having equal 
force. 


Item 6. Re Article 46—The Corporation 
has proposed a change in Article 46 that 
will permit the sound equipment associated 
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with film cameras to be operated by the 
film camera man. 

The camera equipment that is now avail- 
able is light and compact, and the sound- 
recording amplifier can be carried over the 
camera man’s shoulder, or attached to the 
camera itself. Formerly, where a camera 
was operated, a technician was required to 
operate the sound equipment that went 
along with the operation of the film camera, 
and the difficulty in this area arises partly 
because the film camera men are not mem- 
bers of the NABET bargaining unit. 

Your Board is of the opinion that with 
proper safeguards, the Corporation should 
be allowed to have sound-on-film assign- 
ments operated by a film camera man with- 
out requiring a technician to accompany the 
camera man, and Article 46.2.9, the Board 
recommends, should in the new contract 
read as follows: 


Film camera men on one-man film assign- 
ments who may operate sound recording equip- 
ment as well as the camera (whether or not 


what is recommended has been _ existing 
practice). 
It is understood, of course, that this 


relates only to situations that are known as 
one-man film assignments, or in other 
words, it restricts the film camera man’s 
use of sound-recording equipment to those 
cases where the camera man can operate 
this equipment and the camera as well with- 
out additional help. 


Item 7. NAGRA Lists under Article 
46.2.4—Under the present contract, Article 
46.2, the Corporation agrees not to assign 
to persons outside the bargaining unit duties 
performed by members of the bargaining 
unit, but it is agreed that the Corporation 
shall not be required to alter the existing 
practice with regard to the following. Then 
after certain exceptions, Article 46.2.4 goes 
on to say: 

Program personnel engaged in areas of 
specialized broadcast activity who may be 
required to use one-man portable recorders in 
the performance of their normal duties, i.e., 
NAGRA, WIREK, or other comparable equip- 
ment, to record interviews, commentaries and 


related material. Such personnel are set forth 
under separate cover. 


An Article 46.2.5 sets out a further ex- 
ception as follows: 

Program personnel engaged in areas of 
specialized broadcast activity who audition, 
time and mark tape in the performance of 
their normal duties on equipment specifically 
set aside for their own use who may also be 
required to splice tapes. Such personnel are 
set forth under separate cover. 

The operation of recording equipment has 
been recognized as being within the union’s 
jurisdiction since the first agreement, but, 
since the first agreement likewise, the Union 
has recognized that program personnel are 
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required to operate one-man _ portable 
recorders in the normal performance of 
their work. In the past, a good deal of the 
outside recording was done with bulky 
recording equipment fitted in cases, and 
required a technician for its operation. 
At present, however, the one-man portable 
recorder has greatly improved and become 
much smaller. Therefore its use by program 
personnel has become more frequent. 

It is the Corporation’s submission that 
live broadcasts have been replaced largely 
by a system of pre-recordings made at con- 
venient times and places for broadcast at 
appropriate times, and that the time has 
come when this type of equipment, NAGRA 
and WIREK, etc., should be placed at the 
convenience of anybody so designated by 
the Corporation to operate it. The Corpora- 
tion, as has been stated above, wants the 
jurisdiction by the union to be relaxed so 
that program personnel engaged in this pro- 
gram activity using portable recorders may 
be freely used as required. 

Both the Corporation and the union are 
not satisfied with the present arrangement 
of naming persons to operate this equip- 
ment. The Corporation says that the ar- 
rangement is unsatisfactory in three ways: 


First, it wants to add to the program people 
who operate this equipment, news men and 
announcers. 


Second, even where the person named at a 
certain location is agreed on, that person in 
the past has not been able to operate the 
equipment in any other location. Management 
would like to have individuals on the list to 


have access to the equipment anywhere in 
the CBC system. 


_And third, there have been difficulties and 

disputes arising concerning the interpretation 
of the words “in the performance of their 
normal duties.” 

Item 8. Tape-Editing Lists— There is 
also a jurisdictional dispute over the editing 
of the tape material. The union wants all 
editing returned to the technicians, and the 
Corporation says that the editing required 
is simply cutting and splicing, and should 
be done by the person who operates the 
tape recorder and takes the interviews. 


Beoard’s Recommendation—7 and 8 


The Board’s recommendation is that per- 
sonnel engaged in programming who are 
required to use NAGRA equipment or 
WIREK equipment, or similar equipment, 
and who are required to edit their own 
tapes, should be allowed to do so, and that 
the Corporation should draw up a list of 
such people, and that the list may be 
amended as changes occur. Further, that if 
one person is given as being at a certain 
location, he may use the equipment at 
another location, provided the Union is 
advised that such use is to take place, but 
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that such list should not be enlarged beyond 
that submitted by the Corporation to the 
Union during Conciliation Board hearings. 

The Board should also state that this 
recommendation should be limited to the 
duration of the next contract and then 
should be open for renegotiation. In the 
meantime, a joint study committee of both 
Management and Union should be set up to 
study the question of jurisdiction over this 
equipment, with a view to finding a satis- 
factory solution to the jurisdictional prob- 
lem and doing away with the lists during 
the period before referred to. 


Item 9. Re Announcer-Operators—The 
Union requests that Group III be open to 
announcer-operators and that a minimum of 
five be promoted to this Group III during 
the year 1964. 

There is a job classification in the NABET 
called announcer-operator. The latter per- 
forms a combined function of announcer 
and technician in some CBC centres. The 
wage range of announcer-operators is in 
Group II-C, and it is the union’s submission 
that because these operations have been 
combined they have been down-graded to 
some extent. The Corporation is willing to 
concede that Group III be open on pro- 
motion by way of merit and under the terms 
of the Contract to announcer-operators, but 
it is not willing to contract that a certain 
number of the announcer-operators be pro- 
moted within a certain time to Group III. 


Board’s Recommendation 


The Board recommends that Group III 
be open to announcer-operators, and the 
fact that this group is to be open to an- 
nouncer-operators means that it is possible, 
and in the course of time there should be 
announcer-operators promoted to __ this 
group. The Board is satisfied that if the 
management opens Group III to announcer- 
operators, it will actually promote qualified 
people within the term of this agreement to 
Group III. 


Item 10. Technological Lay-offs—it will 
be seen that if the recommendations above 
set out are carried out and a contract con- 
taining them, is entered into, there may be 
personnel who are now performing func- 
tions within the NABET unit who will no 
longer be performing the functions they are 
presently performing. 

NABET is a technical unit, and the 
Board is of the opinion that NABET is just 
as anxious as the Corporation to enter into 
a collective agreement that will permit 
utilization of new equipment, taking advan- 
tage of technological changes in the in- 
dustry, provided its unit is protected from 
layoff or from lack of job opportunity. 
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Board’s Recommendation 


The Board therefore recommends that 
there should be changes in the layoff pro- 
visions of the contract, particularly relating 
to layoffs occasioned by _ technological 
change combining the functions of tech- 
nicians, or the loss of work that was 
formerly within the technical unit to per- 
sonnel outside the unit, and that such im- 
provements in the lay-off provision should 
contain as a minimum the following clause: 

No present employee shall be laid off by 
reason of technological change. Such em- 
ployees whose work is surplus by reason of 
technological change may be reassigned as a 
result of a particular change, but the Corpora- 
tion agrees that no present employees will be 
laid off because of such change, and that no 
present employee re-assigned as a result of 
technological change will be re-assigned to a 
group or to a Salary less than he is receiving 
at the time of such re-assignment, and that 
his position on the progressive groupings result- 
ing from years of service shall not be detri- 
mentally affected thereby. 


Item 11. Amendments to Collective Agree- 
ment as Agreed upon during Negotiations— 
The Board recommends that all matters 
that have been agreed upon during negotia- 
tion up until the time of the meeting of the 
Board of Conciliation should be _ incor- 
porated in the new agreement. 


Items 1 and 12. Premium paid for Sun- 
days, and Wages—The union proposed that 
all work performed on Sunday be compen- 
sated for at 10 per cent of the basic rate 
computed separately from the work week, 
and that such premium for Sunday work 
shall not be deemed overtime or part of 
the base pay and shall be in addition to any 
other premium paid. The union submits that 
there is little or no evidence that Sunday has 
been treated any differently from other days 
insofar as the assignment of work is con- 
cerned, and that the Corporation’s under- 
taking to make every effort to schedule two 
days off on week-ends as frequently as pos- 
sible without penalty for Sunday work is 
valueless. The union further submits that 
many programs are recorded on Sunday 
that could be recorded on other days of the 
week. 


The Corporation in reply says that it has 
been the practice to schedule minimum 
crews on Sunday, and only operates on 
Sunday because it is the nature of the busi- 
ness, and as it has peak audiences on Sun- 
day, it must provide service to the greatest 
possible number of Canadians on that day. 
It further states that all production groups 
recognize and accept the necessity of the 
broadcast industry’s and the Corporation’s 
requiring programming to take place on 
Sunday. 
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Board’s Recommendation 


The employees’ desire to be free from 
work on Sunday is understandable. On the 
other hand, it is common knowledge that in 
an industry of this kind, programming, both 
live and taping, must be done on Sunday 
to some extent if it is to be done at all. 

In view of the recommendations herein- 
after made with respect to increase in wages, 
and in view of the recognition that the 
broadcasting business requires technicians 
to work on Sunday, the Board is not pre- 
pared to recommend that any premium pay 
be attached to Sunday work. 

Wage Increase—Both the Corporation 
and the union spent a great deal of time 
presenting to the Board their view of the 
present wage structure, the Corporation 
arguing that there should be no increase 
and the union arguing that there should be 
very substantial increases. Each party was 
able to marshall certain statistical informa- 
tion and submitted argument to support its 
respective point of view. The present con- 
tract expired on March 31, 1962. 


Board’s Recommendation 


Having as carefully as possible analysed 
the submissions of both parties with respect 
to wages, and having in mind that some 
considerable time has now elapsed since 
the expiry of the last contract, your Board 
of Conciliation recommends that there 
should be an increase in wages as follows: 


An increase of 3 (three) per cent effective 
April 1, 1963, on wages being paid on March 


31, 1963. 


A further and additional increase of 4 (four) 
per cent on March 1, 1964, based on wages 
being paid on March 31, 1963. 


A further and additional increase of 3 (three) 
per cent effective on February 1, 1965, based 
on wages paid on March 31, 1963. 


The contract to expire on January 1, 1966. 


This represents a 10 per cent increase on 
basic rates as in effect on March 3151963, 
over a 33-month period. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Anderson, 
Chairman. 


I concur, with some reservations on Items 
3, and 1 and 12. See Addendum: 


(Sgd.) J. W. Healy, 
Member. 


I concur, with some reservations on 
Recommendations 7 and 8. See Addendum: 


(Sgd.) Charles Taylor, 
Member. 


Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 17th day 
of Dec.,. 1963. 
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Addendum by J. W. Healy 


I have concurred in the Report of the 
learned Chairman with some reservations 
respecting his recommendations on Items 3 
and 1-12. 

Item 3—While it may be, ‘as the Chair- 
man finds, that St. John Baptiste Day 
s7rould “be. tTestored™ to the status of 
a statutory holiday, I think the parties 
should continue to rely in the determina- 
tion of the status of holidays on proclama- 
tion by the appropriate governmental 
authorities. 

Items I and 12—It seems to me that 
the Chairman’s recommendation of a 10 
per cent increase in wages over a period of 
33 months from the expiry date of the 
previous collective agreement is somewhat 
higher than can be justified. In my view, 
such a substantial increase on the present 
high level of wages should be apportioned 
over a period of at least three years from 
the said expiry date. 

I raise one further point, solely for 
clarification. The Chairman states in his 
first paragraph under “Item 10—Tech- 
nological Layoffs” that if the recommenda- 
tion “above set out” (i.e., those relating to 
sound on film, NAGRA and WIREK equip- 
ment, and the editing of tape) “are carried 
out ..., there may be personnel who are 
performing functions within the NABET 
unit who will no longer be performing the 
functions they are presently performing.” 

In its Brief, on page 32, within the sec- 
tion devoted to its submission on the sound- 
on-film issue, the Corporation indicated its 
willingness to ensure that there would be 
no layoffs. Whether or not the Corporation 
also had in mind changes occasioned by 
the use of NAGRA and WIREK and the 
editing of tape, I think the Board’s recom- 
mendation on this issue is limited to the 
specific technological changes concerning 
which recommendations have been made, 
and is conditional upon their acceptance. 
(Obviously, no employer can guarantee 
permanent employment and this is partic- 
ularly true of the changing broadcasting 
industry.) It is with this understanding that 
the recommendation of the Chairman on 
this item has my concurrence. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) J. W. Healy, 
Member. 
Toronto, December 5, 1963. 


Addendum by C. M. Taylor 


I concur with the report in general, but 
I have some reservations regarding the 
recommendation on Items 7 and 8, touch- 
ing the lists of names of Corporation per- 
sonnel, outside the NABET bargaining unit, 
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who have access to portable sound-record- 
ing equipment and tape-editing equipment. 

The claims of the Management and the 
union as to the facts of the case, and as to 
the experience they have had in the past, 
operating with these lists, are pretty far 
apart. Both sides seem agreed on one 
thing only, that this experience has been 
unpleasant. 

It is very difficult for myself, as a layman, 
to judge the merits of this case without pro- 
longed study, but I believe that there is 
some hope that after more careful study 
and consultation, the parties can come to a 
less cumbrous and more mutually  satis- 
factory arrangement. Both sides are agreed 
that there must be some exceptions to the 
Unions’ jurisdiction in this field; it is a 
matter of drawing a line and selecting the 
criteria. 

I would therefore prefer to recommend 
on this point the status quo for the life of 
the agreement, pending consultation between 
the parties in the attempt to find a solution 
that would become an integral part of the 
next agreement. 

(Sgd.) Charles M. Taylor, 
Member. 


Clarifications and Amendments 


Your Board has been asked to clarify 
and amend, if necessary, to provide for 
such clarification of certain sections in its 
Report. 

Therefore your Board now clarifies and 
recommends as follows: 

The Board’s Item 8 and the Board’s 
Recommendations Nos. 7 and 8 on page 9 
fof the original Report] should be deleted 
and the following substituted therefor. 

Item 8—There is also a jurisdictional 
dispute over the editing of tape material. 
The union wants all editing returned to the 
technicians, and the Corporation maintains 
that editing must often be done by pro- 
gram personnel who are responsible for pro- 
gram value—either by the person who has 
recorded the tape or by another—and that 
such editing can be done without the assist- 
ance of a technician, and that the efficiency 
of the operation sometimes requires that 
it be done in this way. 


Board’s Recommendation—7 and 8 


The Board’s recommendation is_ that 
personnel engaged in programming who are 
required to use NAGRA equipment or 
WIREK equipment, or similar equipment, 
or who are required to edit tape, should 
be allowed to do so without the assistance 
of a technician, and that the Corporation 
should draw up a list of such people, and 
that the list may be amended as changes 
occur. [Further], that if one person is 
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given as being at a certain location, he may 
use the equipment at another location, 
provided the Union is advised that such use 
is to take place, but that such list should 
not be enlarged beyond that submitted by 
the Corporation to the Union during Con- 
ciliation Board hearings. 

The Board should also state that this 
recommendation should be one limited to 
the duration of the next contract and then 
should be open for renegotiation. In the 
meantime, a joint study committee of both 
Management and Union should be set up to 
study the question of jurisdiction over this 
equipment, with a view to finding a satis- 
factory solution to the jurisdictional prob- 
lem and doing away with the lists during 
the period before referred to. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Anderson, 

Chairman. 
(Sed.) J. W. Healy, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Charles Taylor, 

Member. 

Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 27th day 
of December, 1963. 


Reconsiderations, Clarifications 
and Amendments 


Pursuant to the directions given to the 
Board by the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, your Conciliation Board established 
to deal with the above-mentioned dispute 
reconvened in Belleville on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 23, 1964, and heard the full submis- 
sions of both parties with respect to those 
sections of the Board Report that required 
to be reconsidered and clarified or amplified. 


And in order to include in a Report to 
you, all matters in one document that the 
Board has, in the past or in the present 
sitting, found it necessary to reconsider, 
clarify or amplify, the Board now reports 
as follows: 


Item 2. Re Article 23. 1.8—This deals 
with an increase in film assignment 
premiums and overtime pay under Article 
23. During negotiations, there was a tenta- 
tive agreement on the Union’s request to 
alter this Article, and the Board therefore 
recommends that the tentative agreement 
be incorporated in the new contract. The 
result of this agreement will be that 23.1.8 
shall, in the new contract, read as follows: 

A differential of 15 per cent of the basic 
rate shall be paid for each hour worked on 
such assignments. This differential shall not be 
deemed overtime, or part of the base pay. 

In addition, the Board recommends that 
weekly overtime be paid on days off and 
holidays worked by personnel on such 
film assignments as defined in Article 23.1. 
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Items 1 and 12—The Board’s paragraph 
and recommendation on wage increase on 
pages Nos. 12 and 13 [of the original Re- 
port] should be deleted and the following 
substituted therefor. 


Wage Increase—Both the Corporation 
and the Union spent a great deal of time 
presenting to the Board their view of the 
present wage structure, the Corporation 
arguing that there should be no increase 
and the Union arguing that there should be 
very sustantial increases. Each party was 
able to marshall certain statistical informa- 
tion and submitted argument to support its 
respective point of view. The present con- 
tract expired on March 31st, 1963. 


Board’s Recommendation 


Having as carefully as possible analysed 
the submissions of both parties with respect 
to wages, and having in mind that some 
considerable time has now elapsed since the 
expiry of the last contract, your Board of 
Conciliation recommends that there should 
be an increase in wages as follows: 

An increase of 3 per cent (three per cent) 


effective April 1, 1963, on wages being paid on 
March 31, 1963. 


A further and additional increase of 4 per 
cent (four per cent) on March 1, 1964, based 
on wages being paid on March 31, 1963 . 

A further and additional increase of 3 per 
cent (three per cent) effective on February 1, 
1965, based on wages paid on March 31, 1963. 

The contract to expire on January 1, 1966. 


The increases recommended would apply 
to all remuneration based on wage rates. 
(The increases do not affect the flat-rate 
allowances—e.g., for meals.) The increases 
in the first increment would be fully retro- 
active to April 1, 1963. 

This represents a 10 per cent increase 
on basic rates as in effect on March 31, 
1963 over a 33-month period. 

Mr. Healy declined to join in the original 
recommendation and likewise declines to 
join in this recommendation. 


Items 7 and 8—The Board’s recommenda- 
tion on Items 7 and 8 as contained in the 
Clarifications and Amendments of the 27th 
of December, 1963, should be deleted and 
the following substituted therefor. 


Board's Recommendation—7 and 8 


The Board’s recommendation is that per- 
sonnel engaged in programming who are 
required to use NAGRA equipment, or 
WIREK equipment, or similar equipment, or 
who are required to edit tape, should be 
allowed to do so without the assistance of 
a technician, and that the Corporation 
should draw up a list of such people, and 
that the list may be amended as changes 
occur. [Further], that if one person is given 
as being at a certain location he may use 
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the equipment at another location, provided 
the union is advised that such use is to take 
place, but that such list should not be 
enlarged beyond that submitted by the 
Corporation to the Union during Concilia- 
tion Board hearings. 

The Board should also state that this 
recommendation should be one limited to 
the duration of the next contract and then 
should be open for renegotiation. In the 
meantime, a joint study committee of both 
Management and union should be set up 
to study the question of jurisdiction over 
this equipment, with a view to finding a 
satisfactaory solution to the jurisdictional 
problem and doing away with the lists 
during the period before referred to. 


In order to make Section 46.2.4 and 
46.2.5 of the present contract clear, a 
change will be necessitated in this wording 
that will have the affect of allowing the 
Corporation to use, under this Section, all 
personnel engaged in programming, instead 
of the limitation imposed by Section 46.2.4 
and 46.2.5, which states that program per- 
sonnel are to be allowed [to be used] only 
if they are engaged in areas of specialized 
broadcast activity. 


The words the Board has used are “per- 
sonnel engaged in programming,” and the 
Management and the Union are best fitted 
to understand what is meant by this phrase, 
but it is obvious that there is no intention 
on the part of the Board to dilute the 
description of “personnel engaged in pro- 
gramming,” so as to include people who are 
performing functions that are not being 
presently performed by the personnel who 
are named in the list above mentioned. 

Mr. Taylor did not concur with the 
original recommendations on these items, 
and does not concur with the amplification. 
As to the question whether this represents 
the intention of the original Majority 
Report, Mr. Taylor concurs insofar as this 
incorporates the previous amplification on 
these Items of December 27th, 1963. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) J. C. Anderson, 

Chairman. 
GS2dsad. Weelsealy. 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Charles Taylor, 

Member. 

Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 24th day 
of Jan. 1964. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Six Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released decisions in 
six cases heard on February 11. 

The first dispute was over the claim of a 
conductor and crew for 100 miles on each 
of four days when their assignment was 
concelled, the third over the claim of con- 
ductor and crew for a day’s pay for time 
held in service after they had completed 
work for the day, and the fourth over the 
claim of a conductor and a trainman for 
payment for time held away from home. 

The second case concerned a_ yard- 
master’s appeal against suspension. 

The fifth was over the claim of yard 
firemen for time lost when their assign- 
ment was reduced from six to five shifts a 
week. The sixth was over claims by three 
conductors and crews for payment as two 
separate trips when a turnaround combined 
deadheading and work service. 

The Board did not sustain the employees 
contention in the first, fifth and sixth cases. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in the second case to the extent 
that demerit marks were substituted for the 
suspension, in the third case to the extent 
that the crew was paid continuous time from 
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9.30 p.m. one day to midnight the following 
day, and in the fourth case to the extent that 
the claimants were paid at through straight 
rates for the run. 

The six cases, Nos. 816 to 821, are sum- 
marized below. 


Case No. 816.—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the claim of a conductor and 
crew for 100 miles for each of four days 
when their assignment was cancelled. 

A conductor and crew were assigned in 
through freight service to a train that left 
Montreal on Sunday, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day and returned the following days. In 
1960, the December 25-26 runs were can- 
celled, as were the January 1-2, 1961 runs. 

The conductor and crew claimed 100 
miles each of the four days; the company 
declined the claims. 

The union, in its contention, quoted an 
article in the trainmen’s agreement that 
stated that trainmen would make their regu- 
larly assigned run “nowithstanding the 
trains may be late or running ahead of 
time.” The union argued that when the 
run had been advertised trainmen who 
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applied for it had had reason to believe that 
their services would be used on the specified 
days, and that therefore certain minimum 
earnings were implied. 

The union contended that, in accordance 
with the article it had quoted, the crews 
assigned to the service were entitled to be 
paid for the days in question, even though 
the runs had not been made. 

The company contended that the bulletin- 
ing of assignments did not establish entitle- 
ment to minimum earnings, except as pro- 
vided under the guarantee rules of the 
agreement. The positions of the trainmen 
making the claim were subject to a month- 
ly guarantee, and the Brotherhood was in 
fact trying to claim a daily guarantee in a 
class of service covered by a monthly guar- 
antee, the company argued. 

The cancellation of a trip in a month 
covered by a monthly guarantee was a 
thing that had been taking place for many 
years under the terms of the various run- 
ning trades agreements, and this was the 
first time that the Brotherhood had tried to 
claim pay on a day-to-day basis under such 
circumstances, the company said. It argued 
that the clause quoted by the union applied 
only when a “regular assigned trip or run” 
was actually operating, and that it did not 
establish a right to either a monthly or 
daily guarantee when a trip was cancelled. 

The Board said that it could find no rule 
to substantiate the employees’ claim, and 
that the method to be used in cancelling 
through freight assignments should be 
arranged between the parties. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 817—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Mountain Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over the appeal of a yardmaster against a 
suspension. 

A yardmaster was charged with being 
inefficient in the performance of his duties 
in connection with the handling of a speed 
train through a terminal, and with insub- 
ordination to the general yardmaster when 
questioned as to the marshalling of the fill- 
out for the train. In consequence, he was 
suspended for 60 days. 

The union appealed against the suspen- 
sion, denying that the facts supported the 
general yardmaster’s charges against the 
yardmaster. It asked for the man to be 
returned to service with pay for the time 
held out of service. 

The company contended that according to 
the evidence the suspension was justified. 

The Board found that although the 
evidence showed carelessness and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the yardmaster, the 
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discipline was too severe for the offence. It 
sustained the contention of the employees 
to the extent that assessment of demerit 
marks should be substituted for suspension 
and that the yardmaster should be com- 
pensated for loss of earnings. 


Case No. 818—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Mountain Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
over the claim of a conductor and crew for 
a day’s pay for time they were held in 
assigned work train service after they had 
completed work for the day. 

After finishing work on Saturday, a con- 
ductor and crew in assigned work train 
service were run home from the unloading 
point and released. On Sunday they were 
ordered to report for work at 9:30 p.m. 
in order to be back at the loading point 
early enough on Monday morning; they 
began work 15 minutes after midnight and 
worked continuously until 7.45 p.m. that 
day. The crew were paid for 19 hours and 
45 minutes but claimed a further 8 hours 
(or 100 miles) pay for the remaining 4 
hours and 15 minutes not worked on Mon- 
day. The claim was declined. 

In support of the claim, the union in its 
contention quoted an article of the agree- 
ment that, they said, entitled trainmen to 
one trip ticket each working day. 

The company stated that for the 19 
hours and 45 minutes service performed on 
Monday the men had been paid a total of 
247 miles, which represented 24 basic days. 
The company argued that for the men to 
claim an additional 8 hours pay for Monday 
was “unrealistic when it is realized that 
only 4 hours and 15 minutes of the 24-hour 
period was not worked.” It denied that the 
claim of the agreement quoted by the 
union could reasonably be interpreted as 
entitling the crew to an extra day’s pay; 
the rule contained no reference to trip 
tickets. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent that the train crew 
should be paid continuous time from 9:30 
p.m. on Sunday to midnight on Monday. 


Case No. 819__Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (ex parte) above the claim of a 
conductor and a trainman for payment for 
time held away from home while waiting to 
man their train that did not run on one day 
but ran the following day and for track 
miles at through freight rates instead of 
Passenger rates for the run. 

In April 1963 the CPR advertised regu- 
lar conductors’ and trainmen’s assignments 
to take effect at the change of timetable. 
One of the assignments was advertised “Sun- 
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day only except May 19, June 30, Septem- 
ber 1 and October 13. Will operate Mon- 
day, May 20, July 1, September 2 and 
October 14.” 

A conductor and trainman who were the 
successful applicants for the assignment 
were held at the away-from-home terminal 
on May 19, when the train did not run, 
until May 20, when it did run. They 
claimed for the time held, for initial time at 
the terminal, and for payment at through 
freight rates for their tour of duty on May 
20. The company declined the claims. 

The union had disputed the right of the 
company to bulletin the assignment in the 
manner, they had; it had protested when 
the bulletin was issued. It quoted an article 
of the agreement, which it asserted gave 
the company the right to advertise regular 
assignments only. It contended that “the 
definition and intent of what constitutes a 
regular assignment does not give the com- 
pany the right to include an extra or special 
train which operates only one day a year. 
Such trains belong to crews in unassigned 
service. In the event it is necessary to man 
such trains with regular assigned passenger 
crews, they are entitled to payment of 
through freight rates and under through 
freight conditions” as prescribed in certain 
articles of the agreement. 

The company stated that the assignment 
had operated exactly as bulletined. It con- 
tended that the train in question was not 
an extra or special, but a regular passenger 
train and part of the assignment to which 
the conductor and the trainman had been 
assigned. It further argued that one of the 
articles cited by the union as authority for 
the claim for through freight rates applied 
only to unassigned and pool freight crews. 
As the service performed by the men was 
part of their regular passenger train assign- 
ment they had been properly compensated 
by payment of passenger rates, the com- 
pany said. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent that the claimants 
should be paid at through freight rates for 
the run, the Board decided. 


Case No. 820—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie and 
Pacific Regions) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, ex parte, 
over claim of firemen on the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions for time lost when the 
company re-bulletined yard service assign- 
ments from a six-day week basis to five 
days. 

On April 28, 1962, the CPR (Prairie 
Region) re-bulletined all yard assignments 
for firemen to work five days a week instead 
of a six-day week as previously. A dispute 
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arose over different interpretations of the 
collective agreement entered into by the 
company and the union after the company 
won the right not to employ firemen on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. 

A clause in the agreement, signed June 
16, 1958, said that firemen with a seniority 
date prior to April 1, 1956 “will have the 
right to work in their turn as firemen up to 
3,800 miles per month in freight service or 
six days per week in yard service .. .” 

The employees contended that under the 
clause the firemen with a seniority date 
prior to April 1, 1956 should be reimbursed 
for time lost. The employees submitted a 
separate list of some 1,000 claims, which 
would “require screening with the com- 
pany.” 

The employees further contended that 
the issues in the case were identical to those 
of Case No. 811 (L.G., Sept. 1963, p. 814), 
which was adjudicated by a referee, and in 
which their contention had been sustained. 

The company contended that the article 
cited by the employees did not conflict with 
nor supersede the provisions of the agree- 
ment entered into after a Royal Commis- 
sion found that firemen were not required 
on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service of the CPR and that the company’s 
proposed terms and conditions would be 
fair to the firemen. 

The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 


Case No. 821—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
claims by three conductors and crews for 
payment as two separate trips when dead- 
headed to a terminal to return with a train. 


Winnipeg and Emerson are _ terminals 
between which trains regularly run; they 
are 62 miles apart. On three occasions, 
three conductors and crews were ordered to 
deadhead from Winnipeg to Emerson and 
work the return trip to Winnipeg. 

The conductor and crew in each instance 
submitted claims for a minimum day’s pay 
for deadheading to Emerson, and payment 
for a separate trip for working the return 
trip. The company reduced the claims to 
payment on an hourly basis for deadhead- 
ing and payment on the basis of a con- 
tinuous trip in combined deadheading and 
working service for the actual miles run 
on the return trip. 

The employees contended that, when 
ordered to deadhead from one terminal to 
another they were entitled to payment of 
not less than eight hours. And the return 
trip “from terminal to terminal in working 
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service” entitled them to payment of not 
less than a minimum day. 


Both parties based their contentions on 
different clauses of the agreement. The 
employees cited the clause that detailed 
the basis of payment for deadheading and 
for combined deadheading and working 
service. The company cited in addition the 
clause that provided that an objective 
terminal less than 100 miles from the initial 
terminal may be regarded as a turnaround 
point and that trainmen may be run in and 
out of such a point on a continuous time 
basis. 


The dispute was reheard in the presence 
of a referee for final and binding determina- 
tion. 


At the hearing before the referee, both 
parties agreed that if the trips in question 
had exceeded eight hours there would be 
no dispute between them as to the appro- 
priate rate of pay. The company pointed 
out, and the Brotherhood agreed, that the 
employees’ claim would mean paying more 
for combined deadheading and working 
than for working both ways. 


In his decision, the referee stated that the 
resolution of the dispute depended in some 
measure On whether turnaround service 
maintains its character as such “notwith- 
standing that the outward or return trip to 
or from the turnaround point is a dead- 
heading one.” He pointed out that the 
Brotherhood based its contention on one 
article alone and the company on that 
article and one other. 


The article cited by both parties was 
headed “Deadheading”; the additional one 
cited by the company, “Straightaway and 
Turnaround Service.” 


The Brotherhood argued that only the 
first clause of the “deadheading” article 
applied and that the “combination dead- 
heading and working service” provisions in 
the second clause could not apply because 
the deadheading in this case was from one 
terminal to another and not from a terminal 
to an intermediate point. Although an ob- 
jective terminal was a turnaround point 
under the article cited by the company, this 
did not mean that such a terminal can be 
regarded as an intermediate point within 
the provisions of the second clause of the 
deadheading article. 


But the company argued that when a 
continuous tour of duty is involved by way 
of a turnaround, “it is wrong to call the 
turnaround point a terminal . . . but it is 
more properly an intermediate point, the 
mid-point in the total run.” Thus, when the 
continuous tour combines deadheading and 
working service, which is permitted under 
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the article cited by the company, the com- 
pany is entitled to invoke the second clause 
of the deadheading article for pay pur- 
poses. 

The referee pointed out that one of 
the difficulties of the case resided in the 
meaning of the word “terminal.” There was 
no doubt, he said, that the company 
regarded Emerson as a terminal for certain 
purposes, and the union called it such for 
all purposes. It could also be a turnaround 
point, as was clear from the agreement. The 
company had submitted that on a turn- 
around, the turnaround point and the inter- 
mediate point were one and the same, and 
if the turnaround point was a terminal, it 
nonetheless could equally be an_ inter- 
mediate point. 

The Brotherhood, on the other hand, 
asserted that an acknowledged terminal 
(like Emerson) could be a_ turnaround 
point for the purposes of the article cited 
by the company but could not at the same 
time be an intermediate point for the pur- 
poses of the article on which the company 
was basing payment. 

In the referee’s opinion, the Brotherhood 
was correct in contending that under the 
article cited by the company a distinction 
is made between a turnaround point that is 
a terminal and a turnaround point that is an 
intermediate station. If the service involved 
in the case were working service both ways, 
there would be no need to argue about 
turnaround points being intermediate points; 
but because deadheading is involved, resort 
must be had to the article both parties had 
cited. And that article mentions “run- 
around” in a context that suggests that a 
runaround assignment may involve dead- 
heading and hence be a type of combined 
operation to which the second clause of 
the deadheading article may apply. 

Proceeding on the basis that the dead- 
heading article “comprehends deadheading 
aS part of a turnaround,” the referee 
referred to a third article of the agreement 
that suggested to him that the initial 
terminal might be an intermediate point 
in a turnaround, “and there is hence no 
reason why a so-called objective terminal 
may not equally be such a point.” 

The referee said he conceived the dead- 
heading article as covering deadheading 
from one terminal to another, deadheading 
from a terminal to some intermediate 
point and then to another point in work 
service, and deadheading and work service 
in turnaround between terminals. 

“It follows from this view that the claims 
of the Brotherhood must be denied.” 

The referee’s award became the decision of 
the Board of Adjustment. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada upholds constitutional validity of 
municipal by-law regarding closing hours on Sunday. British 
Columbia Court of Appeal sets aside conviction for breaching 


injunction regarding picketing in shopping centre. 


Supreme 


Court of Nova Scotia enjoins anticipated picketing of ship 
Ontario High Court rules on way to enforce arbitration award 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
unanimous decision, ruled that a municipal 
by-law enacted by the City of Saint John, 
N.B., providing for the licensing of public 
billiard or pool rooms and bowling alleys, 
the conducting of such businesses in an 
orderly way, and the hours of closing, in- 
cluding Sunday closing, is primarily con- 
cerned with matters of merely local or 
private nature within provincial jurisdiction 
and is not in conflict with the federal 
criminal law or the Lord’s Day Act. 

In British Columiba, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that picketing on sidewalks outside 
an employer’s premises located in a 
shopping centre, over which the employer, 
with the owner and other leaseholders, had 
the right of easement for the passage of 
employees and customers, did not constitute 
a nuisance and was not enjoinable, pro- 
vided that such picketing was done without 
interrupting or obstructing in any sub- 
stantial way the passage of people, and if 
it was carried on in conformity with Section 
3(1) of the B.C. Trade-unions Act. 

When the evidence indicated an intention 
on the part of the Seafarers’ International 
Union to picket a ship in the future, the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court ordered the 
continuation of an interim injunction 
against picketing that was originally granted 
to allow unloading of the ship on a specific 
occasion. The Court held that it was 
entitled to continue an injunction until the 
trial. 

In Ontario, the High Court dismissed a 
union application for an injunction to 
restrain violation of an arbitration award 
on the ground that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act provides, in Section 34(9), 
an effective remedy to enforce the arbitra- 
tion award, by filing the award with the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


..- rules municipal by-law covering Sunday 
closing not in conflict with federal law 


On October 18, 1963, the Supreme Court 
of Canada held that the inclusion of Sun- 
day in the hours of closing specified in a 
regulatory municipal by-law respecting cer- 
tain businesses was not in conflict with the 
federal criminal law or the Lord’s Day Act. 
The Court dismissed an appeal from a judg- 
ment of the Appeal Division of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court that affirmed a 
conviction for keeping a bowling alley open 
on Sunday in violation of a municipal by- 
law. 


Further, the Supreme Court held that 
such by-law does not necessarily carry with 
it any moral or religious significance but 
is primarily concerned with the licensing 
regulations governing closing hours, which 
are matters of merely local or private 
nature within provincial jurisdiction. 


The licensed keepers of a bowling alley 
in Saint John, N.B., were convicted for 
keeping a bowling alley open on a Sunday 
in contravention of the provisions of a Saint 
John municipal by-law passed in 1908. The 
by-law requires, among other things, that 
bowling alley keepers must have a licence 
for operating; that bowling alleys must close 
between midnight and six o‘clock in the 
morning on any week day, and all day on 
Sunday (Section 3); and that licensed per- 
sons were not to permit drunken or dis- 
orderly persons on their premises nor keep 
or permit any gambling device, or permit 
any disorderly conduct or breach of the 
peace to take place therein (Section 4). 
The by-law provided a penalty for a breach 
of any of the provisions. 


It was argued for the licensed keepers that 
Section 3 was invalid as constituting an en- 
croachment on the field of criminal law. 
This contention was accepted by the Police 
Magistrate before whom the information 
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was laid and who, in his reasons for dis- 
missing the charge, stated: 

... the by-law—if it were allowed to remain 
operative—would conflict with . .. the Lord’s 
Day Act, in the penalty to be imposed; and 
the penalty is always considered as part of 
the statute. . . . I would rule that S.3 of the 
by-law before this Court . . . is invalid or 
inoperative with regard to the matter of 
Sunday. 


On appeal, the County Court Judge 
before whom the appeal was taken con- 
victed the licensed keepers and in his 
judgment held: 

... that the relevant provision of the Lord’s 
Day Act and the by-law differ in legislative 
purposes, legal effect and practical effect. The 
by-law imposes a duty, provides a regulation 
and control for purposes or objects whose 
nature and character bona fide fall within the 
field of provincial competence or authority. 


The appeal to the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court, Appeal Division, was dis- 
missed and Chief Justice McNair ruled as 
follows: 


The restrictions in the by-law relating to 
Sunday operations, viewed in their context, 
appear intended for other purposes than to 
compel the observance or prevent the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath Day. Like their companion 
restrictions against night operations they seem 
in their true nature and character designed to 
promote purely secular purposes involving pro- 
tection of the right of people in the com- 
munity to rest and quiet during the prohibited 
periods. As such they are, we feel, within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the province and fit 
subject-matter for municipal legislation. 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Ritchie commented that the city 
charter of Saint John of 1785 empowered 
the common council of the city to make 
by-laws for the good rule and government 
of the residents of the city and for the pub- 
lic good, common profit, trade and better 
government of the city provided that the 
by-laws were not repugnant to the laws of 
England or the province. After Confedera- 
tion the conferred powers were confined 
to the sphere of authority allotted to the 
provinces under the B.N.A. Act. 


Mr. Justice Ritchie noted that Section 
15 of the federal Lord’s Day Act provided 
that nothing in the Act shall be construed 
to repeal or in any way affect the provisions 
of any act or law relating to the observance 
of the Lord’s Day in force in any of the 
provinces when it came into force. The Act 
was first passed in 1906 and the impugned 
by-law in 1908, and is therefore not a law 
that was in force at the time the Lord’s 
Day Act came into force. The city charter 
was in force before the Act, but the power 
of the City of Saint John to make by-laws 
for the licensing of public billiard rooms, 
pool rooms and bowling alleys was not 
questioned by the licensed keepers. 
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Shop closing hours in particular areas 
in a province, Mr. Justice Ritchie ruled, are 
prima facie within provincial jurisdiction 
under Section 92(16) of the B.N.A. Act. 

He noted that the precedents dealing with 
shop hours made them a matter of local 
interest in the province and not of any direct 
or substantial interest to the: Dominion. 

In the decision of Privy Council in A.-G. 
Ont. v. Hamilton Street R. Co., [1903] A.C. 
524, it was held that legislation intended 
to deal with Sunday observance was part of 
the criminal law and was reserved to the 
Parliament of Canada by Section 91(27) 
of the B.N.A. Act. Mr. Justice Ritchie 
stated the main question raised by the 
appeal in the case at bar was whether the 
impugned by-law had as its true object, pur- 
pose, nature and character the preservation 
of Sunday observance or whether it was 
merely the local matter of regulating the 
closing hours of licensed Saint John busi- 
nesses. 

It was submitted for the licensed keepers 
that the by-law was invalid on the ground 
that it purported to deal with matters of 
morals or religious observance that fell 
within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada. Mr. Justice 
Ritchie did not accept this argument and 
stated that the prohibition dealing with the 
closing hours of bowling alleys specified in 
Section 3 of the by-law cannot be isolated 
from the rest of the by-law. The impugned 
section, when the enactment is read as a 
whole, is only one of a number of regula- 
tions which the city council has imposed 
upon the operators of certain businesses in 
Saint John. He felt that the restrictions 
imposed by the council reflected only the 
manner in which the businesses were to be 
operated for the better government of the 
city. 

He went on to say that it should not be 
lightly assumed that a part of a by-law is 
directed to a purpose beyond the legislative 
competence of the enacting authority and 
he did not feel that the inclusion of Sunday 
in the closing hours of the specified busi- 
nesses carried any moral or religious sig- 
nificance. 


‘Counsel for the licensed keepers referred 
to a number of judicial precedents in- 
volving provincial statutes designed to 
enforce the observance of days of religious 
obligation which were ruled ultra vires. Mr. 
Justice Ritchie noted that in each of these 
cases the legislation in question carried 
within itself clear evidence that it was 
directed to the observance of days of 
religious obligation. He went on to say 
that the ratios of these cases would not 
apply to the by-law in the case at bar. The 
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attack on the by-law was limited to the 
words, “or on Sunday”, which were added 
to a list of other times when certain busi- 
nesses were to close. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie concluded that the 
language used in the title of and in the text 
of the by-law clearly indicated that the 
by-law was a law governing the regulation 
and licensing of, among other things, bowl- 
ing alleys in Saint John. He ruled that it was 
primarily concerned with secular matters 
and that its true object, purpose, nature 
or character was the regulation of the 
closing hours of certain licensed establish- 
ments in Saint John, and that this was a 
matter of a merely private nature in the 
province. Moreover, he held that the addi- 
tion of the word “Sunday” at the end of 
Section 3 would not justify an inference that 
the by-law was directed toward the observ- 
ance of Sunday and therefore beyond the 
scope of provincial jurisdiction. 

Section 3 of the by-law was not inopera- 
tive as being in conflict with the Lord’s Day 
Act, Mr. Justice Ritchie ruled. He stated 
that provincial licensing power vested by 
Section 92(9) of the B.N.A. Act was not 
limited -to the shop, saloon, tavern and 
auctioneer licences specified in that section 
and that, if the power was employed in a 
merely local matter and in a manner not 
repugnant to federal or provincial law, the 
provincial authority is entitled to make 
such conditions and penalties as it deems 
proper in respect to the manner in which 
licensed persons conduct their businesses. 
He added that the by-law was not invali- 
dated by the fact that one or more of the 
conditions imposed was in conformity with 
valid federal legislation. 


Mr. Justice Ritchie thought that the 
decision of Mr. Justice Judson in O’Grady 
Vas Darling (1960). 25 ul).L-R.. (2d). 145, 
was applicable to the alleged conflict in 
the case at bar between the by-law and 
the Lord’s Day Act; he quoted from that 
decision as follows: 

There is no conflict between these provisions 
in the sense that they are repugnant. The pro- 
visions deal with different subject matters; and 
are for different purposes . . . Even though 
the circumstances of a particular case may be 
within the scope of both provisions (and in 
that sense there may be an overlapping) that 
does not mean that there is conflict so that 
the Court must conclude that the provincial 
enactment is suspended or inoperative. 

The doubts expressed as to the validity of 
Section 4 of the by-law in the Appeal 
Division of the New Brunswick Supreme 
Court by Chief Justice McNair were not 
shared by Mr. Justice Ritchie, and he held 
that this section and the penalty which 
accompanies its breach was nothing more 
than another condition imposed by the city 
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in the exercise of its right to control the 
manner in which these businesses shall be 
operated. He, therefore, dismissed the 
appeal. Lieberman v. The Queen (1963), 
41 DR (20 Baris 2 tpl 25: 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


.-.rules picketing on private land of a 
shopping centre is lawful, not a nuisance 


On October 24, 1963, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal held that picketing on 
private land in the shopping centre over 
which the employer had an easement for the 
passage of its employees and customers 
was lawful, as the picketers were neither 
trespassing on said land nor interrupting 
or obstructing in any substantial way the 
passage of people. Consequently, such 
picketing did not constitute a nuisance. 


On August 23, 1962, Mr. Justice Collins 
made an order enjoining Retail Food and 
Drug Clerks Union, Local 1518, from 
picketing the premises of Zeller’s (Western) 
Ltd, at) the’ Dell) Shopping Centre;)/nat 
10642-46 Trans-Canada Highway, Whalley, 
B.C.; from watching or besetting the same 
employer upon the lands and premises such 
as sidewalks and parking lots over which 
the employer had an easement in the nature 
of a right of way; and from doing any act 
amounting to a nuisance. 


The order added: “but nothing in this 
order shall be deemed to enjoin or restrain 
the defendant, Retail Food and Drug Clerks 
Union, Local 1518, its agents, servants, 
successors, or any one on its behalf, from 
doing the things set out in Section 3, sub- 
section (1) of the Trade-unions Act, 
RS.B.C. 1960, chapter 384.” Section 3 reads 
as follows: 


3(1) Where there is a strike that is not 
illegal under the Labour Relations Act or a 
lockout, a trade union, members of which are 
on strike or locked out, and any one authorized 
by the trade-union may, at the employer’s 
place of business, operations, or employment, 
and without acts that are otherwise unlawful, 
persuade or endeavour to persuade anyone not 
to 

(a) enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 

(b) deal in or handle the products of the 
employer; or 

(c) do business with the employer. 


(2) Except as provided in subsection (1) no 
trade-union or other person shall persuade or 
endeavour to persuade anyone not to 

(a) enter an employer’s place of business, 
operations, or employment; or 

(b) deal in or handle the products of any 
person; or 

(c) do business with any person. 


The strike was a legal one in which the 
union was entitled to exercise its rights 
under Section 3(1). 
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The injunction granted by Mr. Justice 
Collins was upheld by the Court of Appeal 
(l..Givd 9633p. 706): 


Following the injunction order, on January 
7, 1963, Mr. Justice Maclean held that some 
members of the union acting on behalf of 
the union had in violation of the injunction 
committed a nuisance on the premises by 
picketing on the sidewalk in front of the 
employer’s store. He fined each of them 
$100 for contempt. The union appealed the 
conviction. 


Mr. Justice Davey rendered the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal. The issue before the 
Court of Appeal was whether the picketing 
was a nuisance in law. The injunction ex- 
pressly forbade picketing the employer’s 
premises, or watching or besetting them 
from the lands of the shopping centre; but 
it also reserved to the union the rights under 
Section 3 of the Trade-unions Act. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice Davey, whether the 
union committed a nuisance depended on 
whether it substantially interfered with the 
employer’s right of way and thereby caused 
him loss. 


The evidence showed that picketing took 
place on December 7, 1962. Two men and 
two women picketed the employer’s store, 
which had four entrances, walking back 
and forth on the sidewalk in front of the 
store, over which the employer held the 
right of way. They carried sandwich boards 
bearing the legends: “Support our strike. 
Don’t shop at Zeller’s’; and “Retail Clerks 
Union, Local 1518, on strike at Zeller’s.” 
The pickets handed out pamphlets to those 
who requested them; the pamphlets con- 
tained factual and argumentative material; 
there was no misrepresentation in the 
contents of the pamphlets or in the words 
on the sandwich boards. 

Mr. Justice Davey accepted the employer’s 
contention that the sales and revenue of 
the employer were substantially reduced by 
picketing. But he noted that there was no 
evidence that the pickets interfered with 
any person passing along the sidewalk, or 
in any way materially reduced the space of 
the sidewalk provided for the passage of 
shoppers, or in any other way interfered 
with or interrupted shoppers who desired to 
pass by. In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, Mr. Justice Davey inferred that 
those who wanted to visit Zeller’s were able 
to do so just as freely and conveniently as 
if the pickets had not been there. Further, 
the evidence showed that those who with- 
held their patronage did so freely from con- 
viction because they did not choose to deal 
with a merchant whose premises were 
picketed in a labour dispute, and not because 
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of any obstruction, physical or otherwise, 
in getting to the store over the easement. 


Mr. Justice Davey rejected the employer’s 
contention that the presence of the pickets 
on the sidewalk over which the employer 
had the easement, and the loss of business 
that the employer suffered because of the 
moral suasion flowing from the presence of 
the pickets, constituted a substantial inter- 
ference with the right of passage the em- 
ployer enjoyed for himself and his customers 
over the passageways and walks, and with 
his right to carry on his business on the 
leasehold premises; that such picketing was 
therefore a private nuisance and conse- 
quently unlawful and that the union con- 
duct did not fall within the saving clause of 
the injunction but, on the contrary, such 
picketing was forbidden under Section 3 of 
the Trade-unions Act. 


Mr. Justice Davey pointed out that, fol- 
lowing the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the case of Aristocratic 
Restaurants Ltd. v. Williams (L.G. 1951, 
p: 1553); if "the pickets “had been ona 
public street the union’s conduct would not 
have constituted a nuisance. In his opinion, 
on the evidence before the court, there was 
no essential difference between a public 
road and the employer’s private easement 
and consequently the principle established 
in the Aristocratic case was applicable to 
the situation at bar. 


In the case at bar, the employer had an 
easement over common ground and such 
an easement was not exclusive to the em- 
ployer at bar, and the owner and his 
other licensees had the right to use the 
land. The walks over which the pickets were 
passing were part of what appears to be a 
familiar type of shopping centre to which 
the public are invited. There was no 
evidence before the Court that the union, 
in picketing on the sidewalks, was exceeding 
the terms of the invitation to use the side- 
walk held out to the public by the owner 
of the shopping centre. 


The injunction issued by Mr. Justice 
Collins reserved to the union its lawful 
rights under Section 3 of the Trade-unions 
Act. In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, there 
was no evidence that the union was doing 
anything not reserved to it by the injunc- 
tion order. No significant distinction could 
be drawn in the case at bar between picket- 
ing on a public sidewalk and on the privately 
owned right of way. Accordingly, Mr. Justice 
Davey ruled that the Aristocratic case estab- 
lished that the conduct of the union in 
question was lawful, did not constitute a 
nuisance, and accordingly fell within the 
saving clause of the injunction. 
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The Court allowed the union’s appeal 
and set aside the conviction for contempt of 
the injunction order. Zeller’s (Western) Ltd. 
v. Retail Food and Drug Clerks Union, 
Local -1518,..(1963)..45 W.W.R,, Part 6, 
Di s33:/5 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 
...continues interim injunction against 
the anticipated picketing of a grain ship 


On August 21, 1963, Mr. Justice Coffin 
of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, dealing 
with a company motion to continue and a 
union motion to dissolve an interim injunc- 
tion against the picketing of a ship, held 
that, although the affidavits supporting the 
interim injunction referred only to picketing 
preventing the unloading of the ship on a 
specific occasion, the injunction would not 
be dissolved when the ship had completed 
unloading and had sailed from the port. The 
Court is entitled to continue an injunction, 
he ruled, until the time of the trial, where 
evidence indicates an intention to picket 
the ship in the future, with the result that 
longshoremen would not cross the picket 
line to unload the ship; this would result in 
breaches of contract. 

On May 21, 1963, Island Shipping Ltd. 
commenced an action for damages, for 
conspiracy to procure breaches of contract, 
and an injunction. The company claimed 
that certain members of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, by picketing, were wrongfully 
interfering or attempting to interfere with 
the performance of stevedoring contracts 
for the unloading of the M. V. Wheat King 
in Halifax. On May 21, an interim injunc- 
tion, made returnable on May 24, 1963, was 
granted. 

The injunction was designed to prevent 
the union from interfering, by picketing or 
other means, with the contracts between the 
company and the stevedoring contractors 
and stevedores or any other persons em- 
ployed for unloading the ship. On May 24, 
the Seafarers’ Union applied for dissolu- 
tion of the interim injunction on the ground 
that the affidavits contained insufficient 
evidence. This application was refused and 
the matter was adjourned until the hearing 
of the company’s application for the con- 
tinuation of the injunction. 

The Wheat King was unloaded and sailed 
from Halifax on May 23, and on these 
grounds the union applied, on June 7, for 
an order dissolving the interim restraining 
order. At the hearing of the applications to 
continue and to dissolve the injunction, 
affidavit evidence was submitted on behalf 
of the company setting forth facts indicating 
anticipatory picketing by the union, which 
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might have endangered the fulfilment by the 
company and other persons of future con- 
tracts with respect to delivery, loading, 
carrying and discharge of cargo. 

It was argued for the union that the 
company was attempting to set forth new 
grounds not used in the original applica- 
tion for the restraining order. It was also 
submitted that the grounds for granting 
the injunction had ceased to exist after 
the ship was unloaded and sailed and that 
the company could not ask for a continua- 
tion of the restraining order on new 
grounds, that is, picketing in the future on 
return voyages of the Wheat King. 

The union argument was based on the 
principle that where there is insufficient 
evidence in the statement of claim, or 
Where there is sufficient answer to the 
charges, an injunction ought to be dis- 
solved, even though the reply to the answers 
of the charges establishes a new fact, not in 
the statement of claim, that would be suf- 
ficient to entitle the Court to interfere if it 
had been included. The same _ principle 
appears in 21 Hals., 3rd ed., p. 417: 

At the hearing, the case put forward must 
correspond with the case set out in the state- 
ment of claim, if any, and the plaintiff will 
not be allowed when he puts forward promi- 
nently and relies upon a given case, and fails 
upon that case, to spell out another and say 
he might have framed his case so as to show a 
title to the relief asked. A party who might 
have brought forward his whole case at once, 
but who brings forward a part only, when that 
fails, can not remodel his case and rely on a 
different equity. 

Mr. Justice Coffin noted that the endorse- 
ment on the writ of summons issued on 
May 21 was in general terms, and in addi- 
tion to the claim for damages, the claim 
for the injunction was framed in almost 
the exact terms used in the interim injunc- 
tion. 

The union alleged that the weight of the 
affidavits in support of the original applica- 
tion for the injunction was addressed to the 
unloading of the Wheat King in May only 
and the completion of the company’s con- 
tract existing at that time. It was argued 
that the restraining order was granted on 
the grounds as set out in the application 
and that the company got the ship unloaded 
successfully, the prime purpose of its action. 
Therefore, the union submitted that the 
motion to continue the injunction was based 
on new grounds, that is, future breaches, 
and that it should not be granted. 

Several precedents were referred to by 
counsel for the union. Mr. Justice Coffin 
questioned their applicability to the case at 
bar, however, and stated that the proceed- 
ings were commenced by a writ in general 
and that this did not limit the proceedings 
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to a specific event. He agreed that the 
affidavits referred to the events which hap- 
pened in May, but the interim restraining 
order was made returnable for an order to 
continue the injunction until the final deter- 
mination of this action. A special cause that 
would continue the injunction would be the 
probability of a recurrence of the picketing. 


In Mr. Justice Coffin’s opinion, the pro- 
ceedings in the case at bar were instituted on 
a broad basis seeking an injunction against 
the picketing of the ship. He ruled that 
the affidavits should be read in light of the 
endorsement of the writ and that the 
application to continue was not an exten- 
sion of the company’s case. 


Counsel for the union submitted that the 
ground for continuing the injunction had 
ceased before the hearing and that under 
such circumstances the Courts will not 
grant an injunction nor grant liberty to 
apply at a subsequent date. Mr. Justice Cof- 
fin studied the cases referred to on this 
point and noted that they were all cases 
in which the subject matter of the injunc- 
tion had ceased to exist or the nuisance had 
ceased, leaving no evidence that it would 
recur. He stated, however, that the courts 
have granted injunctions in cases where the 
cause of complaint had disappeared at the 
time of the trial on the ground that the 
applicant’s right must be tested as of the 
date of the commencement of the action. 


Mr. Justice Coffin contended that there 
was no undertaking that the picketing would 
cease and would not recur when the ship 
returned. He felt that the problem to deter- 
mine was whether a prima facie case had 
been made to support the interim injunction 
and its continuance. 


It was submitted for the union that the 
depriving of an employer of the services 
of his employees resulting in a breach of 
contract is a wrongful act if done with the 
knowledge and intention to bring about the 
breach. In the case of D. C. Thomson & 
Co. v. Deakin, [1952] 1 Ch. 646, Lord 
Justice Jenkins stated that: 


. . . While admitting this form of actionable 
interference in principle, I would hold it 
strictly confined to cases where it is clearly 
shown, first, that the person charged with 
actionable interference knew of the existence 
of the contract and intended to procure its 
breach; secondly, that the person so charged 
did definitely and unequivocally persuade, 
induce or procure the employees concerned to 
break their contracts of employment with the 
intent I have mentioned; thirdly, that the em- 
ployees so persuaded, induced or procured did 
in fact break their contracts of employment; 
and, fourthly, that breach of the contract 
forming the alleged subject of interference 
ensued as a_ necessary consequence of the 
breaches by the employees concerned of their 
contracts of employment. 
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The union contended that the company did 
not establish the conspiracy with intention. 

Mr. Justice Coffin referred to a case in 
which the rules set forth in Thomson y. 
Deakin were accepted and in that case, 
Bennett & White Alta. Ltd. v. Van Reeder 
& International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 933, (L.G. 1957, p. 340), 
Mr. Justice Johnson of the Alberta Supreme 
Court stated: 


As to the intention of the appellants, the 
learned trial Judge says: “There can be no 
doubt whatsoever that the object of this so- 
called picket-line was not to obtain or impart 
information from or to anyone, but was to in- 
duce members of other Unions who were 
employed on this job to refuse to cross the 
picket-line and thereby bring the operation to a 
halt.” This is an inference which was properly 
drawn from the evidence quite aside from the 
presumption that a person is presumed to 
intend the natural (and in this case the 
inevitable) consequences of his acts. 


Evidence indicated that some of the pla- 
cards carried by the pickets were worded 
“please respect our picket line.” Mr. 
Justice Coffin accepted the explanation of 
the words “as being that if a person respects 
a picket line, he will not cross without the 
consent of the pickets.” One of the union 
officials testified that he objected to the 
ship’s operating in the manner in which it 
had been operating. 

Mr. Justice Coffin ruled that there was 
prima facie evidence that the union directly 
intervened to picket the ship and would do 
so in the future, that they knew the mem- 
bers of the longshoremen’s union would not 
cross the picket line, that the purpose of 
picketing was to prevent the ship from being 
unloaded, and that they knew the failure to 
unload would result in contract breaches. 
He held that the injunction should not be 
dissolved until all the issues have been 
heard at the trial. 

Mr. Justice Coffin ruled that there was 
prima facie evidence that the picketing was 
to ensure that the Halifax longshoremen’s 
union would respect the picket line and 
refuse to unload the ship, thus preventing 
the company from carrying out its contracts 
to discharge cargo at Halifax. He ordered 
the continuation of the interim injunction 
on the understanding that the company 
would proceed with its main case until a 
final determination or until a further order 
of the Court. He therefore dismissed the 
application to dissolve the injunction. 
Island Shipping Ltd. v. Devine et al (1963), 
41 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 3 and 4, p. 226. 
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Ontario High Court... 


... holds that means to enforce arbitration 
award are available, refuses injunction 


On October 10, 1963, Mr. Justice Gale 
of the Ontario High Court dismissed a union 
application for an injunction to restrain 
violation of an arbitration award where the 
company refused to abide by it pending 
the outcome of an application for certiorari 
to quash the the award. The Court held 
that Section 34(9) of the Labour Relations 
Act provided an effective and complete 
remedy to enforce the arbitration award, 
and consequently the Court should not give 
support to the idea that resort to other 
means of enforcement was available. 


The Consumers’ Gas Company attempted 
to adopt a new requirement that persons 
seeking employment as meter readers 
should own and be able to drive a motor 
vehicle. The union contended that this pre- 
requisite had not been used in the past and 
that it should not now be a requirement. 
The union then filed a grievance in accord- 
ance with the terms of the collective agree- 
ment in force between the parties. The 
grievance was processed and the board of 
arbitration on May 31, 1963, by a majority 
decision, upheld the union contention. 

In June 1963, the company made applica- 
tion for certiorari to quash the award of 
the arbitration board. The application was 
dismissed after the hearing. In August the 
company launched an appeal to the Court 
of Appeal from the order dismissing the 
certiorari application; the appeal was pend- 
ing at the time of the application at bar.* 

In July, a company official gave the union 
secretary written notice that an appeal was 
in prospect and that the requirements as 
terms of employment for new meter readers 
would remain unchanged. In August, the 
company posted a notice that it sought to 
hire new meter readers; the notice con- 
tained the protested requirements. 

The union, in its application made on 
September 9, 1963, sought to restrain the 
company from imposing the requirement 
until the matter was finally disposed of and 
to have the court declare that the company 
was in contempt of court for failing to abide 
by the award. At the hearing, counsel for 
the union, however, did not press for the 
declaration but dealt only with the injunc- 
tion application. 

Mr. Justice Gale dismissed the applica- 
tion and held that his conclusion was based 
on the provisions of the Ontario Labour 





*The appeal was dismissed on November 1, 1963 
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Relations Act and the circumstances of the 
case. He ruled that the award was within 
the scope of the definition of Section 34(1) 
of the Act and that it was binding upon the 
parties in accordance with Section 34(8). 


He then referred to Section 34(9) and 
stated that its provisions, as follows, were 
most important: 

(9) Where a party, employer, trade union or 
employee has failed to comply with any of 
the terms of the decision of an arbitrator or 
arbitration board, any party, employer, trade 
union or employee affected by the decision may, 
after the expiration of fourteen days from the 
date of the release of the decision or the 
date provided in the decision for compliance, 
whichever is later, file in the office of the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court a copy of the 
decision, exclusive of the reasons therefor, in 
the prescribed form, whereupon the decision 
shall be entered in the same way as a judgment 
or pase of that court and is enforceable as 
such. 


He then noted that the union had filed a 
copy of the award in the office of the 
Registrar on September 11, 1963, and that 
filing followed the union application for the 
injunction. 

It was contended for the union that the 
company had violated the terms of the 
award and that an injunction should be 
granted in order to give full and proper 
effect to the award at least until it was 
disturbed by the Court of Appeal. Mr. 
Justice Gale thought that the pending 
appeal did not create a stay of the opera- 
tion of the award. 


It was also contended by the union that 
the conduct of the company, after the 
granting of the award and the court decision 
dismissing the certiorari application, con- 
stituted a deprivation of the opportunity of 
employees to prospective jobs which can- 
not be measured or compensated for by 
damages. 


Three points were raised by counsel for 
the company and Mr. Justice Gale believed 
that the right of the court to grant an in- 
junction was answered in these arguments. 


It was argued that the court will not 
grant an injunction where the applicant has 
an equally effective remedy elsewhere and 
that, since the Act under which the award 
was made provided such a remedy, an in- 
junction should not be granted in the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Justice Gale agreed with this 
contention and went on to say that under 
Section 34(8) of the Act the award 
became binding upon the parties when it 
was handed down, and that it required each 
to abstain from doing anything prohibited 
by the decision. He stated that if the pro- 
visions of Section 34(9) did not exist then 
the union would have been entitled to an 
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injunction. When the award was filed, how- 
ever, it became enforceable in the same 
way as a judgment or order of the court. 


Then he considered the remedies available 
to persons who have judgments or orders 
of the Supreme Court to see whether they 
rendered the award susceptible of enforce- 
ment. In this respect, Mr. Justice Gale 
thought that the provisions of Rules 552 
and 560 were applicable: 

552. A judgment requiring any person to do 
an act, other than the payment of money, or 


to abstrain from doing anything, may be 
enforced by attachment or by committal. 


560.: Any judgment against a corporation 
wilfully disobeyed may be enforced by 
sequestration against the directors or other 
officers of the corporation. 


He stated that he was quite satisfied that 
the two rules afforded adequate ways of 
compelling compliance with the arbitration 
award. 


Mr. Justice Gale said that for the first 
14 days after the award was handed down 
it was binding on the parties and morally 
it ought to have been observed by them. 
During that period the court would 
probably have compelled observance by in- 
junction if it had been necessary. 


At the end of the 14-day period, the right 
of enforcement under Section 34(9) of the 
Act became available to the union and he 
held that, thereafter, no court would grant 
an injunction in separate proceedings, 
whether or not the award had been filed. 
The 14-day period had elapsed long before 
the union instituted the action for injunc- 
tion. Later, on September 11, the union 
filed the award, making it enforceable as 
a judgment or order of the court. He stated 
that the union had, at the expiration of the 
14-day period, two extremely effective means 
of enforcement, and that being so, he would 
not grant an injunction. 


Mr. Justice Gale ruled that the subsec- 
tions and rules that he cited were to be 
honoured and that there was no need for 
relief by injunction. He felt that the court 
must discourage multiplicity of proceedings 
and he noted that the court will normally 
refuse to accept the idea that a subsequent 
action may properly be brought to enforce 
a prior judgment. He held that that was, in 
essence, the true effect of Section 34 of the 
Act. 


Mr. Justice Gale stated that there was 
another reason why the injunction ought 
not to have been granted. The union failed 


to make it plain as to how long the posted 
notice was displayed. It was alleged by 
counsel for the company that the notice was 
removed on August 28, and this was 
accepted by the court. For that reason 
he ruled that a foundation had not been 
shown for the issuing of an injunction. 


Counsel for the company argued also that 
the Legislature, by enacting Section 34, 
created a new right and provided a special 
remedy of enforcement of that right. That 
being the case, it was submitted that the 
court should not support the idea that 
resort may be had to other means of en- 
forcement. Mr. Justice Gale agreed that 
Section 34, with the remedies expressly in- 
corporated into it, was to be a complete 
code in itself. But he did not deal with the 
company’s submission that Section 34 of 
the Act has now deprived the court of any 
jurisdiction to entertain actions based upon 
awards made under the Act. 


Counsel for the company referred also 
to Section 73 of the Act, which reads as 
follows: 

_S. 73. Proceedings to enforce a determina- 
tion of the Board under Section 65, a decision 
of an arbitrator or arbitration board or an 
interim order or a direction of a jurisdictional 
disputes commission may be instituted in the 
Supreme Court by or against a trade union, 
a council of trade unions or an unincorporated 
employers’ organization in the name of the 
trade union, council of trade unions or un- 


incorporated employers’ organization, as the 
case may be. 


Mr. Justice Gale held that Section 73 
neither advanced nor detracted the com- 
pany arguments. In his opinion, the section 
in question does not provide substantive 
rights. All it does is to bestow upon certain 
groups or organizations the right to take 
proceedings which would not be available 
to them at common law. 


Counsel for the union, in answering the 
contentions advanced by the company, 
argued that, quite apart from the Act, the 
court always gives aid in its own proceed- 
ings to the enforcement of awards. Mr. 
Justice Gale ruled that, although this con- 
tention might otherwise be sound, he was 
convinced that, since Section 34(9) provides 
the means of enforcing awards made under 
that section, the court should not intervene 
by permitting other and separate proceedings 
to be taken. For these reasons, he dismissed 
the application for injunction. Tyrrell vy. 
Consumers’ Gas Company (1963), 41 
DER MGs Pare #p. M197 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Saskatchewan raises minimum wage rates, British Columbia 
revises minimum wage orders for janitors and for the funeral 


service business. 


In a revision of its minimum wage orders, 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board 
increased full-time rates by $2.50 a week 
and part-time rates by 10 cents an hour. 
The minimum now payable in most work- 
places to full-time employees of 18 years 
and over is $36.50 a week in 10 cities and 
$34.50 a week in other areas. The minimum 
part-time rate for adult workers is $1 an 
hour in the cities and 95 cents an hour else- 
where in the province. Lower rates are again 
set for employees under 18. 

The Employee Pension Plans Registra- 
tion and Disclosure Regulations, 1963, were 
brought into force in Saskatchewan on Janu- 
ary 31, 1964. These set out the information 
to be included by trustees of employee pen- 
sion plans in their annual reports to em- 
ployee participants. 

In British Columbia, a new minimum 
wage order for the funeral service business 
established a minimum wage of $1.25 for 
male employees. Another new order appli- 
cable to both men and women set a mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour for janitors in 
buildings other than apartments and for 
resident janitors in small apartment build- 
ings, and monthly minima ranging from 
$72 to $336 for resident janitors in larger 
apartment houses. 

New trade rules were issued in three prov- 
inces. Newfoundland published apprentice- 
ship training plans for the motor vehicle 
repairer and auto body repairer trades. In 
Ontario, new apprenticeship regulations ex- 
tended compulsory certification to the air 
conditioning and refrigeration trade. In 
Saskatchewan, regulations respecting the 
cooking trade were issued under the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act. 


FEDERAL 
Appropriation Act No. 5, 1963 


The Winter House Building [Incentive] 
Program Regulations were published on 
February 26. These regulations (SOR/64-66) 
set out the conditions to be fulfilled by per- 
sons who wish to qualify for the $500 
incentive payment available under the 
federal winter house building incentive pro- 
gram. This program was described in the 
October 1963 issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE 
on page 862. 
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Three provinces 


issue apprenticeship rules 


PROVINCIAL 
British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


A new male minimum wage order issued 
by the British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations established a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour for male employees in the 
funeral service business, effective March 16, 
1964. This order replaces a 1949 order that 
set a minimum wage of $33 a week for 
employees who worked 40 or more hours a 
week and of 80 cents an hour for employees 
with a shorter work week. 

Another new order applicable to both men 
and women set a minimum wage of $1 an 
hour for janitors in buildings other than 
apartments, and for resident janitors in 
small apartment buildings, and monthly 
minima ranging from $72 to $336 for 
resident janitors in large: apartment houses, 
effective March 1, 1964. This order super- 
sedes an order issued last November and 
in force only from January 5 until February 
29, which set a general minimum of $1 an 
hour for all classes of janitors (L.G., Jan., 
Dp. o>.) 

Funeral Service Business. The new order 
for the funeral service business (B.C. Reg. 
18/64, gazetted February 6), has sub- 
stantially the same coverage as the order it 
replaced. It applies to all male employees 
in the funeral service business, including 
funeral attendants and chauffeurs, in Van- 
couver and its environs, Burnaby, New 
Westminster, Victoria and the municipal 
districts of Oak Bay, Saanich and Esqui- 
malt. The only exceptions are musicians 
and vocalists, employees subject to another 
order, and persons employed in a super- 
visory, managerial or confidential capacity. 

As indicated above, the revised order sets 
only one minimum rate, $1.25 an hour, 
which applies to all male employees regard- 
less of experience or the length of the work 
week. The only exceptions are apprentices, 
handicapped workers and part-time em- 
ployees with special authorizations from the 
Board to work for sub-minimum rates. Such 
employees must be paid the rate specified in 
the permit. 

Time and one-half the regular rate is now 
payable after 40 hours in a week instead of 
after 44, and, as before, after 8 hours in a 
day. This brings the overtime requirement 
into line with the standard set in the 
majority of orders issued by the Board 
within the last year or so. 
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The daily-guarantee provision, which is 
unchanged, is similar to that in most other 
British Columbia minimum wage orders. 


Hours are again limited to 8 in the day 
and 44 in the week, with the usual provi- 
sion for extended hours in emergencies 
with the approval of the Board. When a 
split shift is worked, hours, as before, must 
be confined within a 12-hour period im- 
mediately following commencement of 
work. 


The weekly-rest requirement is also un- 

changed, providing for a weekly rest of 
32 consecutive hours unless the Board 
approves a different arrangement upon the 
joint application of the employer and em- 
ployees concerned. 


Where employees in the funeral service 
business reside on the employer’s premises, 
an arrangement may again be made for 
such employees to answer emergency calls, 
subject to the approval of the Board. Time 
spent in answering emergency calls must 
not, however, be counted as hours of work 
for purposes of the overtime, daily guar- 
antee, or split shift provisions. 


Occupation of Janitor. As has been indi- 
cated, the Board, in this latest order for 
janitors (B.C. Reg. 9/64, gazetted January 
23) has reverted to its former policy of 
laying down special provisions for resident 
janitors in apartment buildings. 


Resident Janitors. In apartment buildings 
with four residential suites or less, the mini- 
mum wage payable to a resident janitor is 
$1 an hour, regardless of experience. (The 
suite occupied by the resident janitor is not 
to be counted when computing the number 
of suites.) 


Monthly minima are set for resident 
janitors in larger apartment buildings. These 
range from $72 a month in buildings with 
five, six or seven residential suites, in- 
creasing by $6 a month for each additional 
suite to $336 a month in buildings with 50 
suites or more. 


In addition to his monthly minimum 
Wage, a resident janitor in a large apart- 
ment building (five suites or more) must 
be paid at least $1 an hour for time spent 
looking after single rooms, stores or other 
accommodation. 

If two or more janitors are employed in 
an apartment building and reside on the 
premises, the employer must designate at 
least one as resident janitor and pay him 
the prescribed monthly rate. The other 
janitor or janitors residing on the premises 
must be paid at least $1 an hour. The order 
does not impose any limitations on the 
hours worked by janitors in apartment 
buildings nor does it restrict shifts. 
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Every resident janitor and every other 
janitor employed in an apartment building 
must, however, be given a weekly rest of 
32 consecutive hours. In exceptional cases 
this may be varied by the Board upon the 
joint application of the employer and the 
janitor concerned. 

The order does not fix charges for ac- 
commodation, but the Board is again em- 
powered to order adjustments made if it 
considers the accommodation is unsuitable 
or the charges unreasonable. Also, the 
employer is now required to post a notice 
showing the amount charged a resident 
janitor for the accommodation provided 
for him. 

The maximum charge for gas or elec- 
tricity remains $4 a month unless a meter is 
installed, in which case the resident janitor 
will be charged according to the amount 
used. 


Janitors. The provisions respecting jani- 
tors in other types of buildings are the 
same as in the order issued last November. 
The regular minimum for these janitors is 
$1 an hour, with provision for lower rates 
during the first three months of employ- 
ment. During the first month of employ- 
ment, the minimum is 85 cents an hour, in- 
creasing to 90 cents the second month and 
to 95 cents the third. A month’s employ- 
ment is defined as 22 working shifts. 

As before, janitors employed in buildings 
other than apartment houses are entitled to 
a premium rate for overtime. They must be 
paid time and one-half their regular rate 
for all hours worked in excess of 8 in the 
day and 44 in the week, with the usual ex- 
ception where hours are averaged over a 
fixed period. 

The daily-guarantee provision, which is 
similar to that in other British Columbia 
orders, is again restricted to janitors em- 
ployed by an employer whose sole or prin- 
cipal business is that of providing janitor 
service. School students doing janitor work 
after school hours are again guaranteed a 
minimum of two hours pay at the regular 
rate for reporting for work in response to 
a call. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, apprenticeship train- 
ing plans for the motor vehicle repairer 
trade and for the auto body repairer trade 
were gazetted January 28 to take effect from 
January 21. The plans were prepared by 
the Apprenticeship Advisory Committee of 
the Motor Vehicle Repairer Trade and 
approved by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board. As specified in the Act, the minimum 
age for apprenticeship in either trade is 
16 years. 
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The minimum educational requirement 
for apprentices in the motor vehicle repairer 
trade is Grade X or equivalent. In excep- 
tional circumstances, however, applicants 
with Grade IX or equivalent may be 
accepted with the approval of the Provin- 
cial Apprenticeship Board. 

Apprentices in the auto body repairer 
trade must have at least Grade VIII or its 
equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is the same 
for both trades, four years or 8,000 hours of 
training, whichever is greater, including 
the probationary period and the required 
hours of related school instruction. As in 
most jurisdictions, time credits may be 
granted for previous experience or training 
in the trade. 

Apprentices are to work the same hours 
as journeymen, provided they do not work 
more than nine hours in a day or more 
than five days in a week, except for normal 
overtime and in emergencies as provided 
for in a collective agreement. 

In line with the usual practice, rates of pay 
for apprentices in these trades are ex- 
pressed as a rising scale of percentages of 
the prevailing journeyman’s rate. (“Journey- 
man’s wage rate” is defined as the rate 
agreed to in a collective agreement for 
certified journeymen by the employer con- 
cerned or the rate fixed for a particular 
locality by a government agency.) 

During the first period (six months or 
1,000 hours of training, whichever is 
greater), the minimum payable to an 
apprentice is 40 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate. This rate must be in- 
creased by 5 per cent at the completion of 
every period, reaching 65 per cent during 
the sixth period. The rate must be increased 
to at least 75 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage during the _ seventh 
period and to 85 per cent during the eighth. 

Normally there may be only one appren- 
tice in a shop, except that an employer may 
hire an additional apprentice for every two 
additional qualified journeymen steadily 
employed. 

Apprentices must be given practical train- 
ing in the basic skills of the trade. The sub- 
jects to be taught are set out in the work 
schedule for each trade. Courses for ap- 
prentices in the motor vehicle repairer 
trade include instruction in the funda- 
mentals of gas and electrical welding and 
of machine shop practice. Among other 
courses, apprentices in the auto body 
repairer trade must be given training in 
acetylene and electric welding. 

In addition to their practical training, 
apprentices are required to attend the 
prescribed full-time educational classes 
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(eight weeks the first year, six weeks the 
second and third years and five weeks the 
fourth year of apprenticeship). An ap- 
prentice indentured following a pre-employ- 
ment course will not, however, be required 
to attend full-time classes during his first 
year of apprenticeship. If an apprentice 
fails to attend the prescribed educational 
classes, the Board may suspend or revoke 
his contract of apprenticeship. 

As in most jurisdictions, the subjects to be 
taught at the educational classes are 
mathematics, related science (physics and 
chemistry), drafting and trade theory. This 
last course includes instruction in safety 
and accident prevention. 

Every apprentice must take the pre- 
scribed trade tests and examinations. If he 
fails, his wage increase may be withheld 
until his progress is satisfactory to the 
Director. Repeated failures may result in 
cancellation of his contract. 

On successful completion of apprentice- 
ship, the apprentice will be granted a 
certificate of apprenticeship by the Board. 

If an employer engages apprentices, he 
must designate one person as the shop 
supervisor of apprenticeship who will be 
responsible for carrying out the training 
program for the shop. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


In Ontario, new regulations under the 
Apprenticeship Act extended compulsory 
certification to the air conditioning and 
refrigeration trade and set out requirements 
for apprentices in this trade. 

The new regulations are the first special 
rules to be issued for the air conditioning 
and refrigeration trade, which was declared 
an apprenticeable trade in 1947. Contracts 
of apprenticeship have been registered, 
however, and apprentices have, of course, 
been subject to the general apprenticeship 
regulations applicable to all designated 
trades. (Revised Regulations of 1960, Reg. 
Way 

For purposes of these regulations, the 
term “worker in servicing and installing 
air-conditioning or refrigerating equipment” 
covers any person who: (1) installs or 
assembles any component of a refrigerating 
or air-conditioning system; (2) assembles 
or connects any pipe or duct used in piping 
brine or conditioned air; (3) overhauls or 
repairs equipment used in such systems; 
and (4) tests, adjusts or instructs in the 
operation of such systems. It does not apply, 
however, to a person who repairs or installs 
hermetically sealed units made _ for 
refrigerators in domestic use. 

It is now obligatory for a person engaged 
in the air conditioning and refrigeration 
trade, other than a registered apprentice 
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or a person employed for a probationary 
period, to hold a certificate of qualification, 
which must be renewed annually. In 
Ontario, certificates of qualification are 
compulsory in three other trades—motor 
vehicle repair, hairdressing and barbering. 


Subjects for examination for a certificate 
of qualification are the same as for an 
apprenticeship certificate. 


Except for setting a minimum age of 16, 
the regulations lay down no qualifications 
for apprentices in the air conditioning and 
refrigeration trade. The general apprentice- 
ship regulations, however, stipulate that 
apprentices in the designated trades must 
have a high school entrance certificate or 
Grade 8 standing or its equivalent. 


The term of apprenticeship in the air 
conditioning and refrigeration trade is five 
years, including the probationary period. 

Each year an apprentice must be given 
at least 1,280 hours of practical training in 
the subjects listed in the schedule. These 
are: trade orientation, tools of the trade, 
basic principles, refrigeration systems, air 
conditioning, equipment installation, servic- 
ing and safety considerations. This last sub- 
ject will include instruction in safety con- 
trols, guards for belts and couplings, fire 
precautions and codes and regulations. 


An apprentice must also attend the full- 
time educational day classes in refrigeration 
at the Provincial Institute of Trades in 
Toronto. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
in any shop is one to five. The new regula- 
tions were gazetted on February 15 as O. 
Reg. 27/64 and O. Reg. 28/64. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


In Saskatchewan, the cooking trade has 
been brought under the Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act and _ the 
first trade rules have been issued. 

To qualify for a certificate of journey- 
man’s status in the cooking trade, an 
applicant must have worked at least 10,000 
hours in the trade, including time credits 
for appropriate trade training. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one, except that an employer who 
does not employ any journeymen may en- 
gage one apprentice. A provincial quota is 
also set. The total number of registered 
apprentices may not exceed one third of 
the total number of journeymen in the prov- 
ince engaged in the cooking trade. 

In line with the practice in some other 
trades, the regulations permit one person in 
any establishment who is engaged full time 
in the business of the cooking trade to enter 
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into a contract of apprenticeship with the 
Director of Apprenticeship. 

The new regulations (Sask. Reg. 16/64) 
were gazetted January 21 and went into 
force on March 1. 


Saskatchewan Employee Pension Plans 
Registration and Disclosure Act, 1961 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Saskatchewan Employee Pension Plans 
Registration and Disclosure Act, 1961, were 
gazetted on February 14, to take effect 
from January 31, 1964. 


This Act, which is administered by the 
Registrar of Employee Pension Plans, 
Department of Labour, is designed to 
facilitate the collection of information on 
employee pension plans and to ensure that 
the participants in any plan are adequately 
informed of the details of the plan. It 
provides for the registration of employee 
pension plans with the Registrar by the 
trustees, for the publication of such details 
of the plan as may be required by the 
regulations, and for the filing of annual 
reports containing such information as may 
be prescribed. 


The regulations (Sask. Reg. 78/64) stipu- 
late that by April 30, 1964, every trustee 
of an employee pension plan must furnish 
the Registrar with a statement setting forth 
the particulars of the plan, together with 
a certified copy of the plan and a certified 
copy of every collective agreement, trust 
agreement, or any other agreement relating 
to the plan. When a new employee pension 
plan is established, the required statement 
and documents must be filed within 90 days. 
If a plan is amended, a certified copy of 
the amendments, together with a copy of 
any amendments to any pertinent agree- 
ment, must be submitted within 60 days. 
When an employee pension plan is 
terminated, the Registrar must be notified 
within 60 days. 


The trustee must forward a copy of the 
pension plan to every employee participant 
by April 30, 1964. New members must be 
provided with a copy on enrolment. 

The trustee must annually furnish every 
employee participant with a statement of 
the plan within 120 days after the end 
of the calendar year or the end of the 
policy or fiscal year, depending on how 
records are kept. 

This annual statement must show: 


(a) the employee participant’s total accumu- 
lated contributions, including interest and the 
rate of interest earned for the year under 
review; 

(b) the total equity the estate of the em- 
ployee participant would have in the pension 
plan if he had died on the date of the state- 
ment; 
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(c) the amount the employee participant 
would receive if he had terminated his em- 
ployment on the date of the statement; and 

(d) the amount of pension accumulated for 
service by the employee participant up to the 
date of the statement. 

It is also mandatory for a trustee to sub- 
mit an annual report to the Registrar and, 
where applicable, to a union, giving the 
information indicated on the official form. 
A copy of this report must be sent to an 
employee participant upon request. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In Saskatchewan, the two general mini- 
mum wage orders and the nine special 
orders for particular workplaces or occupa- 
tions have been revised, following public 
hearings by the Minimum Wage Board. 
A twelfth order requiring employers to 
furnish employees with earnings statements 
every pay day and on termination of em- 
ployment was re-issued without change. 

In the two general orders and five special 
orders governing hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, nursing homes 
and amusement places, full-time rates were 
increased by $2.50 a week and part-time 
rates by 10 cents an hour. The minimum 
for full-time employees 18 years and over 
is now $36.50 a week in 10 cities (all of 
the cities in the province except Lloyd- 
minster), and $34.50 a week in other areas. 
The minimum part-time rate for adult 
workers is $1 an hour in the cities and 
95 cents elsewhere in the province. 

Coverage. There has been no change in 
coverage. Together, the two general orders 
and the nine special orders cover all em- 
ployees in the province except domestic 


servants in private homes, agricultural 
workers, and some minor occupational 
groups. 


Minimum Rates. As well as retaining the 
regional differentials, the orders have con- 
tinued the practice of setting weekly rates 
for full-time employees and hourly rates 
for part-time workers, with lower minima 
for employees under 18. Under the two 
general orders (Orders 1 and 4), and the 
four orders governing hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes (Orders 2, 3, 5 and 6), the 
full-time or weekly rates apply to persons 
who regularly work 36 or more hours a 
week, and the part-time or hourly rates 
apply to employees whose normal work 
week is less than 36 hours. 

The order for amusement places (Order 
10) defines “full-time” employees in the 
same manner as the orders referred to 
above, but classifies as “part-time” persons 
who work between 16 and 36 hours a week 
and as “casual” employees who normally 
work less than 16 hours a week. 
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The minimum for full-time employees 
18 years and over employed in_ shops, 
offices, factories and other workplaces 
covered by the general orders and in hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, nursing homes and amusement places, 
is now $36.50 a week in the cities (and 
within a five-mile radius). In the smaller 
centres, the minimum wage payable to full- 
time adult workers is $34.50 a week. Rates 
for full-time employees under 18 are $2 less 
than the adult rates, $34.50 a week in the 
cities and $32.50 elsewhere in the province. 


In the cities, the minimum now payable 
to workers 18 years and over employed on 
a part-time basis or as casual employees in 
amusement places is $1 an hour. Elsewhere 
in the province the minimum wage for such 
employees is 95 cents an hour. Rates for 
part-time or casual employees under 18 
years of age are five cents less than the 
rates for adults. 

The general orders and the orders for 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes, again impose 
a quota on part-time employees, limiting 
the number of such workers to 25 per cent 
of the total number of full-time employees 
in an establishment. An employer who 
has fewer than four full-time employees is, 
however, allowed to hire one part-time 
worker. The order for amusement places 
does not, however, limit the number of 
part-time or casual workers employed in 
an establishment. 

In addition to the rates described above, 
the general orders again fix special rates 
for certain occupations. The minimum for 
full-time drivers of motor vehicles of up 
to 7,500 pounds gross weight has been 
increased to $39.50 a week in the cities 
and to $37.50 in the smaller centres. The 
part-time rates for drivers in this category 
are now $1.05 and $1 an hour, respectively. 

The minimum for full-time messengers 
is now $26.50 or $24.50 a week, depending 
on the location. The minimum hourly rates 
for part-time messengers are 80 cents and 
75 cents. A messenger who provides his 
own bicycle must, as before, be paid an 
additional 50 cents a week, if full-time, and 
an additional 3 cents an hour, if part-time. 

Minimum wage rates in the four special 
orders for janitors in residential blocks, 
truck drivers, logging and lumbering, and 
oil-well drilling, were also increased. 

The revised order for janitors in resi- 
dential blocks (No. 7) increased the rate 
of full-time janitors and caretakers (em- 
ployees who work 48 hours a week or 
more) from $44 to $46.50 a week. Part- 
time employees must now be paid $1.05 an 
hour instead of 95 cents. 
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Under the new trucking order (No. 8) 
the minimum for truck drivers who drive 
vehicles with a gross weight in excess of 
7,500 pounds is now $1.05 an hour or 33 
cents a mile, whichever is greater. The rate 
for helpers and swampers has been increased 
by 10 cents to $1.05 an hour. 


In logging and lumbering operations, the 
general minimum is now $1 an hour, an 
increase of 10 cents over the previous rate. 
The minimum for cooks, “cookees”, “bull 
cooks” and watchmen has been increased 
from $150 to $160 a month. 


The revised order for oil-well drilling 
rigs (No. 11) raised the minimum wage 
from 85 cents to 95 cents an hour. 


Three-Hour Minimum. The general orders 
and the special orders for hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals, nursing 
homes and amusement places, again provide 
for call-in pay. They stipulate that all part- 
time or casual workers except messengers, 
truck drivers, students employed outside of 
school hours, and janitors and caretakers, 
must receive a minimum of three hours pay 
at the applicable minimum rate for each 
occasion on which they are asked to report 
for duty, whether or not they work three 
hours. 


Working Shifts. As formerly, the hours 
of employees in hotels, restaurants, educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and nursing 
homes, must be confined within a 12-hour 
period, and employees must not be required 
to report for duty more than twice during 
this period. Female employees in these 
workplaces who finish work between the 
hours of 12:30 a.m. and 7 am. must be 
provided with transportation to their places 
of residence at the employer’s expense. 


Deductions from Wages. The orders for 
hotels, restaurants, educational institutions, 
hospitals and nursing homes, contain sub- 
stantially the same rules with respect to 
deductions as formerly. Employers who 
require their employees to wear uniforms or 
other special articles of clothing must 
provide them without cost to the employees 
and may not charge for repairs or 
laundering. 


Deductions for board or lodging are again 
permitted, however, provided the employees 
agree to accept these facilities. In hotels 
and restaurants throughout the province, 
the maximum charge remains 25 cents for 
a night’s lodging and 90 cents a day for 
meals or 30 cents for single meals. The 
same maxima apply in educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes, except 
that they are limited to persons receiving 
$37.50 a week or less (previously $35 a 
week or less). 
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In all five types of workplaces, the mini- 
mum meal period is one half hour for meals 
consumed on the premises and one hour 
for meals eaten elsewhere. 

In logging and lumbering operations the 
maximum charge for board and lodging 
remains $2 a day. 

Public Holidays. All employees subject to 
these orders except janitors and caretakers 
in residential blocks, employees in logging 
and lumbering, and casual workers in 
amusement places, are again entitled to eight 
holidays a year with wages at their regular 
daily rate (exclusive of overtime). The 
same eight days are specified: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Re- 
membrance Day and Christmas Day. 

As before, there is some variation in 
the orders as regards payment for time 
worked on a holiday. Employees in factor- 
ies, shops, offices and other workplaces sub- 
ject to the general orders who work on a 
holiday, must be paid their regular wages 
for the day plus time and one-half for 
every hour or part of an hour worked. A 
similar provision is contained in the order 
for truck drivers. 

If employees in _ hotels, restaurants, 
educational institutions, hospitals and 
nursing homes, are required to work on any 
of the eight holidays specified, they must 
receive, in addition to their regular daily 
wages, payment at the regular rate for all 
time worked or, if full-time employees, 
equivalent time off with pay within the next 
four weeks. ; 

Employees engaged in the operation of 
a drilling rig who are required to work on a 
holiday are to be paid their regular daily 
wages plus their regular rate of pay for all 
time worked. 

In amusement places, full-time and part- 
time workers must be paid the same as 
persons subject to the general orders for 
time worked on a holiday. Casual em- 
ployees in such places are not entitled to 
holidays with pay, however, but, if they do 
work, they must be paid one and one-half 
their regular rate. 

If the wages of an employee (exclusive 
of overtime), vary from week to week, pay- 
ment for a holiday must be computed on 
the basis of his average daily earnings (ex- 
clusive of overtime) for the four weeks im- 
mediately preceding the week in which 
the holiday occurs. 

The orders again provide that, when 
Christmas Day or New Year’s Day falls 
on a Sunday, the following Monday is to 
be counted as a holiday. Similarly, when 
the Monday after Remembrance Day is 


(Continued on page $20) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of | 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants on last day of January was 51 per cent 
below total on same date in 1963. Eighty-five per cent of 


decline from January 1963 figure was in male claimant total 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 598,600 on January 31. 
This total was a little more than 10 per 
cent larger than the number of 532,600 on 
December 31, but nearly 15 per cent below 
the total of 703,600 on January 31, 1963. 

Of the reduction of 105,000 from the 
previous January’s total, 85 per cent were 
males; and males made up only 80 per cent 
of the increase of 66,000 since December 
31. The decline from the year before in 
the number of unemployed male claimants, 
amounting to nearly 90,000, reflects the 
improved employment situation. 

The total of 598,600 on January 31 was 
made up of 459,800 claimants for regular, 
and 138,800 claimants for seasonal benefit, 
making up 76.8 and 23.2 per cent of the 
total respectively, compared with corre- 
sponding percentages of 77.3 and 22.7 on 
January 31, 1963. 

On December 31, seasonal claimants 
made up only 15.2 per cent of the total. 
The higher percentage increase in seasonal 
than in regular benefit claimants during 
January is characteristic of that season of 
the year. It is influenced by two things: (1) 
the heaviest seasonal benefit claim load 
occurs in December and January and (2) 
the fact that, due to the additional com- 
putations required during this season on 
cases ineligible for regular benefit, a sig- 
nificant proportion of the cases classed 
temporarily on December 31 as regular 
doubtless finally qualified only for seasonal 
benefit. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
January numbered 258,600, a reduction of 
25 per cent compared with December 31 
and of 20 per cent compared with January 
31 last year. The current total is the lowest 
for January for the past 10 years. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in January was estimated to be 
440,900, compared with 293,800 in Decem- 
ber and 536,900 in January 1963. 

Payments during the month totalled 
$46,400,000, which was $17,000,000 more 
than the total of $29,400,000 in December 
but $12,000,000 less than the January 1963 
total of $58,400,000. 

The average weekly payment was $25.07 
in January, $24.99 in December and $24.79 
in January 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On January 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,075,261 
employees who had contributed to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1963. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 337,806, an increase of 443 since 
December 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January, 11,251 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these 7,113 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 783 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,355 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 250 cases, 
129 against employers and 121 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,445.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the 
investigations conducted during this period. 





In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in January totalled $30,782,- 
410.60, compared with $31,750,618.75 in De- 
cember and $31,387,634.93 in January 1963. 

Benefits paid in January totalled $46,411,- 
645.40, compared with $29,360,515.60 in 


December and $58,559,875.69 in January 
1963. 

The balance of the Fund on January 31 
was $42,895,204.45; on December 31 it 
was $58,524,439.25 and on January 31, 1963 
it was $71,803,065.26. 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations of the NES 


Placement activity in local offices of the 
National Employment Service was at a high 
level in February. Placements totalled some 
66,700, the second highest February total 
since 1945. 

The number also was 11.8 per cent 
higher than the average for the month 
during the previous five years, and 5.6 per 
cent higher than the total in February 1963. 
In contrast, placements in January were 
1.8 per cent fewer than a year earlier. 

The strong demand for male workers 
evidenced in the preceding months continued 
during February, and approximately 44,400 
male placements were effected. This repre- 
sented an increase of 12.7 per cent over 
the same month in 1963. 

The placement of some 22,300 women 
workers during the month reflected a 
decrease of 6.1 per cent from the previous 
February. This, however, was less than half 
the percentage decrease recorded in January, 
and the February decrease from _ the 
previous year was concentrated in place- 
ments of casual workers. 

About 2,700 of the placements made in 
February involved the movement of workers 
from one local office area to another. This 
was 4.0 per cent of all placements, a per- 
centage unchanged from January and 
practically the same as in February 1963. 


The cumulative total of placements for 
the first two months of 1964 was 140,100, 
an increase of 1.6 per cent over the corre- 
sponding total last year. Regional distribu- 
tions and percentage increases or decreases 
were as follows: 


2 Months Ended 
February 1964 February* 

Atlantic 43007 = 2 10,500 °-+--6.1 
Quebec: “21,400 F158 45,600 32597 
Ontarie™* 222800 =" 24 47,800 ~=4°8 
Prairie 115300) "5:4 23,500 +4.0 
Pacific 6,400 -+10.9 12;700 425.6 
Employers notified the Employment 


Service of some 87,400 vacancies during 
February, an increase of 10.4 per cent over 
the number in February 1963. As was the 
case in January, this was the largest number 
of vacancies notified in the corresponding 
month of any year since 1947. 

Male vacancies accounted for some 
55,000, or 62.9 per cent of the total, and 
showed an increase of 16.3 per cent over 
the total for the same month last year. 
This continued the pattern experienced in 
recent months. 

Female vacancies amounted to 32,400, an 
increase of 1.6 per cent over February 1963. 
This was a reversal of the trend toward 
year-to-year decreases in vacancies for 
women workers that had been in evidence 
since the latter part of 1963. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2299, Jan. 13, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant is a member of a union and his case is 
to serve as a test case in respect of two 
other claimants. 

He filed a renewal application for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit on May 22, 
1963. He had been employed as an electri- 
cian at a rate of pay of $2.65 an hour from 
April 11, 1963 to May 22, 1963, when he 
walked off the job on the advice of his 
union. 

While on continuing claim, he had worked 
in another town as an electrician at an 
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hourly rate of pay of $3.10 from July 22, 
1963 to July 29, 1963, when he was laid 
off because of a shortage of work. 

On August 21, 1963, the local office 
notified him of an offer of continuing em- 
ployment as an electrician at an hourly rate 
of pay of $2.65, which was reported to be 
the prevailing rate in the district for that 
occupation. The hours of work were eight 
a day and 40 a week, day work, and the 
place of employment was one mile distant 
from his home. 





* Cumulative regional totals may contain minor 
variations due to rounding. 
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The claimant’s reasons for non-acceptance 
of the offer were that the business agent of 
his local had told him that he could not 
accept the job, as “it is below the rate of 
pay they are fighting for.” He was told also 
that if he accepted the job he would be 
fined. 


The local office commented that the man 
appeared to be willing to accept this offer 
of work but he had been told by his business 
agent that if he did he would be fined by 
his union. 


He appears to be genuinely anxious to work 
but will not (or cannot) go against his 
union. The employer, . . . does not have any 
agreement with the [union] and although the 
local union rate—to the best of our knowledge 
—is $2.65 per hour, there has been controversy 
between the local union and contractors in 
this area. The union is holding out for $3 per 
hour and at present they are being paid this 
rate by two contractors who are working in 
this area. They also state that if [proposed 
employer] is prepared to sign an agreement 
with the union and pay $3 per hour they will 
then allow their members to go to work for 
him. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from August 
18, 1963 to September 28, 1963, inclusive, 
in accordance with section 59(1)(a) of the 
Act, on the ground that he had, without 
good cause, refused or failed to apply for 
such situation or failed to accept it when 
it was offered to him. The insurance officer 
notified the claimant of the disqualification 
in a letter dated August 26, 1963. 

In regard to this decision, the insurance 
officer commented: 

. .. The employment was considered suitable 
as it was at the prevailing rate in the claim- 
ant’s registered occupation. The  claimant’s 
reason for not accepting the position cannot 
be considered just cause, as it is contrary to 
the principle set out in CUB 2022 [L.G. 1962, 
p. 1061], where the Umpire ruled the pressure 
which the association exerted on the claimant 
was, objectively speaking, a matter which had 
nothing to do with the contract of employment, 
the conditions of which he had freely accepted 
and, consequently, was a question of a purely 
personal nature between him and his associa- 
tion . . . the provisions of section 61 were 
made solely to protect the employee, as an in- 
dividual, against an employer who might take 
the initiative to prevent him from becoming, 
from continuing to be, or from refraining to 
become a member of a workers’ association and 
making him lose his unquestionable right in 
the matter. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 29, 1963, and said he 
had refused the job offered to him on 
August 21 because the union advised him 
that he could not work for a non-union 
contractor. The business agent had told him, 
he said, that he would be fined and might 
lose his union membership if he accepted 
the work. “I do not think I should be forced 
to lose my union membership.” 
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The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on Septem- 
ber 26, said that the board was given copies 
of the constitution and rules of the claim- 
ant’s union as well as a copy of the standard 
agreement then in effect. 


The union representative at the hearing 
referred to section 3(c) of the local agree- 
ment, which reads: 


No member of the union shall be permitted 
to work at the electrical construction work as 
covered by this agreement, except for employers 
signatories to local or international agreements 
of the [union]. 


The representative further pointed out 
that if any member violated any of the 
rules in the constitution or in the local 
agreement, he would be subject to disciplin- 
ary action, which usually took the form of 
cancellation of the member’s union card. 


It was the majority decision of the board, 
the employee representative dissenting, that, 
in view of the Umpire’s decision in CUB 
2022, “the claimant without good cause 
refused or failed to apply for or failed to 
accept a situation in suitable employment 
notified to him on August 2, 1963.” The 
board disallowed the appeal and upheld the 
insurance officer’s decision. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


. . . With all respect to other members of 
this board, I wish to dissent against the board’s 
majority ruling. I believe the claimant had 
good cause not to apply or accept employment 
at the hourly rate quoted. He has a right to 
belong to the organization of which he is a 
member. By virtue of this membership he must 
conduct himself on majority rulings that are 
laid down by this association to continue his 
membership. The hourly rate for the organiza- 
tion is three dollars; therefore, he could be 
fined or expelled if he did not comply and 
took a job that paid $2.65 per hour. There are 
also chances of intimidation that could bring 
physical or moral violence to himself, which 
has to be given some consideration. I think 
these points are basic and therefore, do not go 
along with the insurance officer’s decision. 


The union appealed to the Umpire. The 
appeal reads: 


[The local union] has an agreement with 
electrical contractors working in the area that 
states: “Article 1(c) No member of the union 
shall be permitted to work at the electrical 
construction work as covered by this agree- 
ment except for employers signatories to local 
or international agreements of the [union].” 
The [employer] to whom this man was referred 
for employment has no contract with the Local 
or the International and to accept this job 
would have placed the man in contravention 
of the agreement and also contrary to the 
International constitution Article 27 Sec. 2(2), 
either of which could cause the member the 
loss of his card. The member at all times 1s 
required to be in good standing before he can 
obtain employment with employers who are 
signed to agreements with locals of the [union.] 
Section 61(b) of the U.I. Act clearly states that 
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he has the right to protect his membership 
in the union and he cannot be disqualified from 
payments by doing so. 


The decision CUB 2022 referred to by the 
ULI. officer clearly outlines a case where the 
man had gone to work and then left the job 
on learning that he would face a fine or 
expulsion if he continued working there. Such 
is not the case here, the member knew that 
he would not be allowed to start to work for 
this employer as there was no agreement and 
the only way he could accept the job was to 
drop out of the union, which he did not choose 
to do. No other employment office that I have 
knowledge of directs a man to a non-union 
contractor with the threat that failure to take 
this employment would result on loss of bene- 
fits and I feel, therefore, that the decision 
of the board of referees (majority) should be 
reversed and the member granted benefits. 


In a statement of observations dated 
November 15, 1963 for consideration by 
the Umpire, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: 


2. The claimant refused the prospective job 
because of the threat of a fine and possible 
loss of union membership if he accepted the 
employment. However, insofar as the prospec- 
tive employer was concerned, the claimant 
could have continued to be a member of his 
union and to observe the lawful rules thereof. 
Consequently, it is submitted that this is not 
a case which gives rise to the application of 
section 61 of the Act and, therefore, it should 
be decided solely under section 59 of the Act. 


3. The employment offered to the claimant, 
which was in his usual occupation, was not 
covered by agreement with this union and the 
determination for suitability as to rate of wages 
was based on the rate “recognized by good 
employers.” According to the evidence before 
the insurance officer, the rate “recognized by 
good employers” is $2.65 per hour and this 
evidence was also accepted at the hearing 
before the board of referees. It is therefore 
submitted that the employment offered was 
suitable within the meaning of section 59(2)(b) 
of the Act and that the claimant has not 
established good cause for refusing to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment when it 
es offered to him (section 59(1)(a) of the 
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4. The Umpire in CUB 2022 and CUB 2181, 
which are cases similar in principle to the 
present one, decided that the claimant had not 
shown just cause for having voluntarily left 
his employment on the grounds that the union 
did not allow him to remain in the employ- 
ment of his employer “under penalty of fine 
and even expulsion”. The Umpire considered 
that the pressure exerted on the claimant by 
the union was a question of purely personal 
nature between him and his union. The Um- 
pire also decided that section 61 did not 
apply in circumstances where the claimant took 
the initiative in separating from his employ- 
ment at the request of, or because of, the pres- 
sure exerted by his union. It is submitted that 
this jurisprudence has equal application to the 
question of refusal to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment, which is involved in the 
present case. 


5. As the union, and not the prospective em- 
ployer, had imposed the condition whereby 
the claimant would allegedly lose the right to 
continue to be a member and to observe the 
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lawful rules of his union, it is submitted that 
section 61 of the Act does not apply in the 
present case. 


6. It is respectfully submitted that the union’s 
appeal be dismissed. 


On behalf of the union, the Director of 
Legislation, Canadian Labour Congress, 
requested an oral hearing before the Um- 
pire, which was held in Ottawa on Decem- 
ber 17, 1963. The Director of Legislation 
argued, among other things, that, in view 
of the provisions of section 61 of the Act, 
the claimant could not be disqualified from 
receiving benefit under section 59(1)(a) of 
the Act. He based his contention on what 
he said was the jurisprudence established 
by the Umpire in decision CUB 644. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Section 
61 of the Act reads: 

Notwithstanding anything in this Act, no 
insured person is disqualified from receiving 
benefit by reason only of his leaving or refusing 
to accept employment if by remaining in or 
accepting the employment he would lose the 
right 

(a) to become a member of, 


(b) to continue to be a member and to 
observe the lawful rules of, or 


(c) to refrain from becoming a member 
of any association, organization or 
union of workers. 


In decision CUB 644, the Umpire dis- 
missed the insurance officer’s appeal on the 
ground that the employment which had been 
offered to a claimant was not suitable in 
that it was at a lower rate of earnings “than 
that paid in the district by agreement be- 
tween employers and employees.” 


Consequently, the remarks made by the 
Umpire at the end of CUB 644 regarding 
the interpretation of the provisions con- 
tained in what is now section 61 of the 
Act would appear to be solely in the nature 
of an obiter dictum (incidental remark). 
Otherwise, it would be very difficult to ex- 
plain the stand taken by the Umpire (a) 
in decision CUB 1331, wherein it was stated 
that “The rate of earnings recognized by 
good employers, as stipulated in section 59 
of the Act, does not necessarily mean union 
rates,” and (b) in several decisions dealing 
with participation in a labour dispute in 
which it was constantly held that the phrase 
“notwithstanding anything in the Act” does 
not have the effect of extending the applica- 
tion of the exceptional provisions of section 
61 to labour dispute cases coming under 
section 63 of the Act. 


In any event, and for the same reasons 
as those which I have clearly exposed in 
decision CUB 2022, I consider that the 
claimant was rightly disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit pursuant to section 59(1) (a) 
of the Act and that section 61 does not 
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apply in his case. In that decision I said, 
among other things: 

(Translation) If it were recognized that, in a 
case of this kind, a claimant could avail himself 
of the exceptional provisions of section 61, 
this would be admitting that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act gives to others than insur- 
ance officers, boards of referees and the Umpire 
the power to decide the question of entitlement 
to benefit and to others than the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance ommission, the power to make 
regulations, which seems to me to be an im- 
possible thing. I believe, on the contrary, that 
the provisions of section 61 were made solely 
to protect the employee, as an _ individual, 
against an employer who might take the 
initiative in preventing him from becoming, 
from continuing to be, or from refraining from 
becoming a member of a workers’ association 
and in making him lose his unquestionable right 
in this matter. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
Brotherhood’s appeal. 


This decision shall apply mutatis mutandis 
(with necessary changes) in the case of the 
other two claimants. 


Decision CUB 2303, Jan. 13, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, 24 years of age, filed an initial applica- 
tion for unemployment insurance benefit at 
the Vancouver local office on September 19, 
1963. According to the application, he had 
worked for a forest products company at 
Powell River, B.C., as a general labourer 
(registered occupation—junior executive 
trainee) at a wage of $2.23 an hour from 
August 15, 1963 to September 13, 1963. 


His reason for separation from this em- 
ployment reads: 

I left voluntarily. I was doing labour work 
there but I have graduated BSc. from U.B.C. 
and wish to get work in my field. Capable and 
available for work in Vancouver as of 16 
Sept. 63. 


In the confirmation of separation (form 
UIC 479), the employer stated on Septem- 
ber 25: “Reason given was that he was 
returning to U.B.C.” In the same form, the 
employer indicated that the claimant began 
his employment on August 22, 1962 and 
that his rate of pay was $2.18 an hour and 
up. 

On September 27, the local office in- 
formed the claimant of the reason for 
separation given by the employer and asked 
him to comment. At the time of adjudica- 
tion, no reply had been received. 


On the information that had _ been 
presented, the insurance officer disqualified 
the claimant and suspended benefit from 
September 15 to October 26, 1963 on the 
ground that he had voluntarily left em- 
ployment without just cause (section 60(1) 
of the Act). The insurance officer notified 
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the claimant of this disqualification in a 
letter dated October 4, 1963. 


The claimant’s reply, dated October 3, 
1963, to the request of September 27 
referred to above reads: 


I left my job at Powell River with the idea 
of returning to University to take a one-year 
course in education, leading to a permanent 
teaching certificate. However, when I arrived 
in Vancouver I received word from the uni- 
versity that my scholastic average in one major 
was not high enough to gain admittance. Also 
I was lacking a biological science. In order to 
rectify this, I shall have to return to U.B.C. 
for one summer session. Also my job in Powell 
River was simply common labour and _ since 
I will be receiving my Bachelor of Science 
degree in a couple of weeks, and I’m sure you 
understand that this is not suitable for me. 


Now that I am in Vancouver, I plan to find 
work which is more suitable for me. I am not 
at University. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and said: 


Sometime during this month of October 
1963, I shall be receiving a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of British Colum- 
bia. Since my job in Powel River was simply a 
labouring job and there was nothing else avail- 
able, I was forced to come to Vancouver to 
a something more suitable for my qualifica- 
ions. 

When university students work in Powel 
River during the summer, they must sign a 
statement to the effect that their work will be 
terminated on or about the middle of Septem- 
ber, when they return to school. This is to 
protect the employer from having to hire the 
student on as a full-time employee if the 
student should decide to take a year out from 
school to finance his education. In May 1962, 
I signed such a statement. 

In July 1962, I attended the summer school 
session at U.B.C. and then returned to Powell 
River to await my results. When I found that 
my results in one course were not sufficient to 
qualify for a pass mark, I was forced_to 
rewrite this examination in August 1963. For 
this reason I worked in Powell River for that 
year on a casual basis, with the understanding 
that my work would terminate in Sept. 1963. 
Therefore, when I received my results in Sept. 
1963, and realized that I had completed every- 
thing necessary for my degree, I found it neces- 
sary to come to Vancouver to find a suitable 
job. 

I feel I was 100% justified in leaving a 
labouring job in Powell River, which was on 
a part-time or casual basis, so that I might have 
the opportunity of finding something in Van- 
couver which would justify spending 42 years 
and $6,000 attending university. . . 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case in Vancouver 
on October 30, 1963, reads: 


The essential issue presented to this board 
is that the claimant separated from his em- 
ployment voluntarily in which he could have 
remained, and he did so without a definite 
prospect of other employment, for personal 
reasons. These reasons would be entirely valid 
from the claimant’s point of view, since 
obviously a claimant shortly to receive a 
B.A. Sc. degree would want to obtain employ- 
ment commensurate with that qualification. 
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While the board has the utmost sympathy 
with the claimant’s ambitions and would con- 
gratulate him upon his initiative and resource- 
fulness in taking a labouring job in order to 
accumulate funds to further his education, we 
find ourselves in exactly the same situation 
which faced the insurance officer. That situa- 
tion is that the claimant’s separation from 
employment was a voluntary action, and as 
we have stated, for personal reasons; and such 
reasons cannot be accepted as just cause within 
the meaning of the Act, however valid they may 
be from a claimant’s point of view. 

Consequently we find ourselves with no 
alternative but to sustain the insurance officer’s 
ruling which has imposed a _ disqualification 
under section 60(1) of the Act from 18 [sic] 
September 1963 to 26 October 1963. We con- 
firm this disqualification and the appeal is 
therefore disallowed. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 


the board of referees for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire on the following grounds: 


I base my appeal on section 59(2)(c) of the 


Unemployment Insurance Act, which states 
“Employment of a kind... . to be so em- 
ployed”. 


As it was stated in my appeal to the board 
of referees, I was working as a manual la- 
bourer and feel that this type of work should 
be deemed not suitable for a person who has 
received a university education and has received 
a bachelor of science degree. 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted to the claimant on the following 
grounds: 


In determining whether consent for leave to 
appeal to the Umpire should be granted, the 
chairman is governed by a directive from the 
Umpire himself, who is a Judge of the Ex- 
chequer Court of Canada and the final authority 
in the interpretation of the Act. That directive 
is that appeals should not be sent to him unless 
they embody some new principle for which no 
precedent exists. In evaluating this claimant’s 
request I recognize that there are Umpire’s 
decisions on record dealing with cases identical 
in principle. However, I respectfully suggest that 
there are some details in connection with this 
claimant’s case which are essentially different 
to the precedents quoted by the insurance 
officer. It would seem to me to be in the best 
interests of all parties concerned to have the 
Umpire issue a ruling on this particular claim- 
ant’s case and for that reason I am consent- 
ing to his request for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 314) 


proclaimed a public holiday, the holiday 
provisions apply to the Monday and not 
to November 11. 

Minimum Age for Employment. In 
keeping with former practices, a minimum 
age of 16 is again fixed for employment 
in hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes, work- 
places outside the minimum-age require- 
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Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant has adduced no convincing proof 
that he had been employed for a specified 
period of time by mutual agreement and 
that continuing work would no longer have 
been available for him after September 13, 
1963, if he had desired to remain employed 
as a general labourer. 

Since the claimant voluntarily chose to 
leave his employment, the burden was on 
him to prove, as required by section 60(1) 
of the Act, that he had “just cause’ for 
leaving it. 

Whether an individual has just cause for 
voluntarily leaving his employment must be 
measured by what an ordinary prudent 
person would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

While it is understandable and commend- 
able that the claimant should want to better 
himself by obtaining employment commen- 
surate with his new qualifications, his deci- 
sion to quit when he did is wholly a matter 
of personal choice with no element of 
urgency, necessity or compulsion. Further- 
more, he made his decision to quit not 
only without having any definite prospect 
of other employment in the near future, but 
also even without having made any adequate 
enquiries as to the possibility of such pro- 
spects in the Vancouver area, where he 
subsequently registered for employment and 
said he was available for work. 

As the claimant could have registered for 
other employment at any National Employ- 
ment Office in British Columbia without 
quitting his job as a labourer, in quitting as 
and when he did he was, in a sense, request- 
ing the Unemployment Insurance Fund to 
subsidize him during a period of purely 
voluntary unemployment. 

As the Act does not envisage such use of 
the Fund, I consider that the claimant was 
rightly disqualified from receiving benefit 
pursuant to section 60(1) of the Act. 

I consequently decide to affirm the un- 
animous decision of the board of referees 
and to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


ment of the Factories Act. The same age 
requirement applies in amusement places 
except that, as before, the Minimum Wage 
Board is authorized to grant exemptions. 

Effective Dates. The new orders were 
gazetted on February 14 as Sask. Reg. 65/64 
to 76/64, and went into force on March 1, 
replacing orders published in June 1962 
(O.C. 941/62 to 952/62). 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in F ebruary 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 224 wage schedules for inclu- 
sion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period,.a total of 162 
contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 135 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Departments of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. ; 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 


wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall discriminate against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or region, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ............ 1 $40,508.70 
Pere ccm ELOUUG ION 6 Oninie nic: cence aca cssas le 122 1,446,079.00 
Om OUICC Te ee oe ee mer etic eee 21 L79.8/2.10 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...................... 20 730,589.19 
1 UBZUAS ELSTN Sy sages ete carnal yen tenner ema 3 32.5 54-90 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no even shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


es Lo EE aE ee ee eee ee es ee eee Se ee ee eee 

The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. re 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in February 


During February the sum of $1,783.84 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 131 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in February 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Harrow Ont: Parr Bros, installation of power distribution system for Research Branch 
Establishment. Summerland B C: Pacific Pipe & Flume Ltd, improvements to irrigation 
water supply system; W H Taylor Construction Ltd, construction of moth rearing room 
extension, Entomology Bldg, Research Station. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: Sylvio Rodier, interior painting of apartments, St Georges Gardens; 
Tousignant Decorator Co, interior painting of apartments, Pie IX Blvd; Duke Industries 
Inc, interior painting of apartments, Place Benoit; Vallieres & Cusson Reg’d, interior 
painting of apartments, Cloverdale Park; Mauger & Perreault, interior painting of 
apartments, Le Domaine; Deschenes & Perreault, repairs to suite & public areas, Le 
Domaine. Pointe Claire Que: Vallieres & Cusson Reg’d, interior painting of apartments 
& public area, Delmar Court Apartments. 

In addition this Corporation awarded 25 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Kootenay Indian Agency B C: C Hanemayer Construction Ltd, plumbing improve- 
ments & associated work, Kootenay IRS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Dartmouth N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, demolition & removal of French Cable 
Wharf, RCN. Halifax N S: Froggett & van der Mout, interior painting of 94 apartments, 
Windsor Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Simpson Construction Ltd, addition to officers’ mess. 
Chatham N B: The Edward Milner Co Ltd, replacement of refrigeration units in Army 
Ration, Depot, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Legendyk & Co Ltd, fire retardant painting 
interior of four barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of armament compound, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: D J Cox 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting of six bldgs, Vimy Barracks; Automatic Sprinkler 
Co of Canada Ltd installation of automatic sprinkler system in Bldg C-36. Camp Borden 
Ont: Planned Renovators Ltd interior painting of 21 bldgs. Downsview Ont: Frank Ignagni, 
interior painting, Bldg No. 17, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, 
interior repainting of 26 bldgs, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: Allan Stewart & Basil Broad Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of sanitary sewers, RCAF Station; Planned Renovators 
Ltd, epoxy coating of bathrooms in 150 PMQs, RCAF Station. Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: 
J G Bisson Construction Ltd, extension of water supply, DRB. Shilo Man: Western 
Asbestos (1963) Ltd, industrial reflooring of eight bldgs, Camp. Winnipeg Man: North Star 
Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 104 PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Belco Building 
& Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of four bldgs, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: J Mason 
& Sons Ltd, interior painting of 10 bldgs, Currie Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Fraser & Rice 
Construction Ltd, supply & erection of school (21 transportable units), RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 218 PMQs, 
Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: Art Greenall Ltd, epoxy coating of bathrooms in 100 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to bldg No. 
210 & construction of offices in Bldg No. 109, HMC Dockyard; W R Menzies & Co Ltd, 
steam connection of bldg to central heating plant; Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, renovations 
to Bldgs Nos 91, 53 & 53A. Vernon B C: R E Postill & Sons Ltd, replacement of wood 
stave water line, Camp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Arnold Cameron, repainting interior of Bldg 16, RCAF Station. 
Dartmouth N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting of 30 married quarters, Naval 
Radio Station. Greenwood N S$: D J Lowe Ltd, fire retardant painting of hangar No 10, 
RCAF Station. Shearwater N S: Maritime Tile Co Ltd, repairs to terrazzo & concrete floors 
of various bldgs, RCN Air Station. Saint John N B: Norman W Francis Ltd, installation of 
fire detection system in bldg 36, Barrack Green. Quebec Que: Lionel Arsenault Inc, 
installation of hardwood flooring, La Citadelle. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell Ltd, interior 
painting, Barrack Block 64, RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: George Andelfinger, interior 
painting of seven bldgs, Camp. Kingston Ont: Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, installation of 
automatic fire detection system, Armoury. London Ont: Ken Douglas Painting & Decorat- 
ing, interior painting of nine PMQs, Oxford & Highbury Streets. Owen Sound Ont: Hart- 
hold & Son, general repairs, exterior & interior painting, Armoury. Rockcliffe Ont: H G 
Francis & Sons Ltd, supply & installation of stainless steel hoods over food heating equip- 
ment, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of officers’ 
quarters, Bldg 111, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: “Tony” Construction Co, alterations 
te cold air ducts in 198 PMQs. Edmonton Alta: Keeler Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
cleaning & painting fire damaged areas in Bldg D2, Griesbach Barracks. Lancaster Park 
Alta: Sieban Cement Contractor, replacement of concrete hangar approaches, RCAF 
Station, Namao. Wainwright Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, painting interior of two bldgs, 
Camp; Horton Steel Works Ltd, sandblasting, welding & painting of water tower, Camp; 
Horton Steel Works Ltd, sandblasting, welding & painting of standpipe, Camp. Esquimalt 
B C: Plaza Paint Pot, interior painting of 22 residences, Belmont Park. Port Alberni B C: 
Port Alberni Home Builders Ltd, repairing Bldgs 1001, 1002 & 1003, Alberni Military 
Camp. Victoria B C: Renfrew & Stewart Heating Ltd, reroofing Bldg 1119, Work Point 
Barracks. 

In addition, this Department awarded 56 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

Halifax N S: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of truck loading facilities for grain 
elevator. Montreal Que: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, construction of truck loading 
facilities on Jacques Cartier Pier, Section 18. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION 


Fort Smith N W T: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, construction of power 
plant, dams, spillway & access roads, Taltson River Hydro Electric Development. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Burlington Ont: Swansea Construction Co Ltd, construction of east end sanitary sewer 
(phase 2). Waterloo Ont: E & E Seegmiller Ltd, construction of trunk sanitary sewer from 
Glenridge Place to Marshall Street. Edmonton Alta: P Kiewit & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage treatment lagoons—Contract No 271; McNamara Construction Western Ltd, 
construction of northeast interceptor sewer (42” pipe)—Contract No 273; A A Voice 
Construction, construction of northeast interceptor sewer (36” pipe)—Contract No page 
G C McLeod Co, construction of northeast interceptor sewer (33” pipe)—Contract 
No 275; Burns & Dutton Construction Co Ltd, construction of steel trestles—northeast 
interceptor sewer—Contract No 278. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Arnold’s Cove Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Avondale Nfld: 
J J Hussey Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Campbellton Nfid: Twyne, Potter & Co, 
construction of post office bldg. Cape Broyle Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Carmanville Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Con- 
ception Harbour Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Elliston Nfld: 
Bloomfield Building Supplies, construction of post office bldg. Ferryland Nfld: J J 
Hussey Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Gambo Nfld: Davis Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Herring Neck Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Lawn Nfld: Aylwards Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Lewisporte Nfld: M & T Construction Co Ltd, construction of marine haulout. 
Little Cataline Nfld: Bloomfield Building Supplies, construction of post office bldg. Norman’s 
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Cove Nfld: Elzear Crocker, construction of post office bldg. Norris Point Nfld: James E 
Shears, construction of post office bldg. Point Leamington Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Port Blandford Nfld: Bloomfield Building Supplies, construction of 
post office bldg. Roberts Arm Nfld: Ryan Bros, construction of post office bldg. Rocky 
Harbour Nfld: James E Shears, construction of post office bldg. St Bernard Nfld: Kevin 
Power, construction of post office bldg. St John’s Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, alterations to 
biological laboratory & exterior fire escape, Fisheries Research Laboratory Bldg. St Mary’s 
Nfld: Empire Plumbing, Heating & Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Summerford Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Topsail Nfld: Aylward’s Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Trinity Nfld: 
Benson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Victoria Nfld: Aylward’s Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Crapaud P E I: Donald A MacPherson Construction, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Wellington Station P E I: Fitzgerald & Snow Building 
Contractors Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Church Point N S: Bernard & Gerard 
Lombard, reinforcing northern face of wharf. Ingonish Beach N S: E K Potter Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Joggins N S: K P Allen Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Lower 
Wedgeport N S: Austin J Cottreau, construction of post office bldg. Margaree Forks N S: 
MclIsaac & McLennan, construction of post office bldg. Margaree Harbour N S: Duncan 
MacDonald, construction of post office bldg. Musquodoboit Harbour N S§S: Fisher & 
Miller Construction, construction of post office bldg. Westchester Station N S: MacBurnie 
Bros Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Albert N B: Gauvin Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Allardville N B: Connolly Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Clair N B: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Eel River Crossing N B: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Grande Anse N B: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Jacquet 
River N B: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Memramcook N B: 
Gauvin Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Fredericton N B: R L Kilburn 
Ltd, interior painting, federal bldg. Paquetville N B: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Baie Comeau Que: Manik Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Cacouna Que: Joseph Boulay, construction of post office bldg. La Tuque Que: Alsco 
Montreal Inc, aluminum windows replacement, federal bldg. Montcerf Que: R Martel & 
Fils Enrg, construction of post office bldg. Montreal Que: Oscar Brault, interior cleaning 
of Charpentier Bldg; Beaver Master Services, cleaning interior, etc., Postal Station “H”, 
1420 Ste Catherine St West; Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, interior cleaning, 
UIC Bldg, 1441 St Urbain St; Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning, 
Packard Bldg, 729 St Antoine St. St Charles de Caplan Que: Eugene Beaulieu, wharf 
repairs. Ste Florence Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office bldg. St Moise Que: 
Robert Ducasse, construction of post office bldg. Sept Iles Que: Victor Gauthier, improve- 
ments to shed, Mgr Blanche St Wharf. Sorel Que: Raoul Aussant, interior painting, federal 
bldg. Val d’Or Que: G Mercier Enrg, wharf construction. Wotton Que: Marquis & Freres 
Ltee, construction of post office bldg. Arnprior Ont: Pillar Construction Ltd, alterations 
to various bldg, Civil Defence College. Avonmore Ont: J A Sauve Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Bath Ont: Carlo Sorensen, construction of post office bldg. 
Bearskin Ont: T Zelmer Construction Co Ltd, construction of school & residence & 
electrical alterations to pump & powerhouse, Sioux Lookout Indian Agency. Britt Ont: 
Gerard Builders of North Bay Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Embrum Ont: K C 
Martin Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hepworth Ont: Lexington 
Contracting Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Kearney Ont: Young’s (Huntsville) Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. King City Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. London Ont: Putherbough Bros Construction Co, 
alterations to Ist & 2nd floors, Dominion Public Bldg. Moose Creek Ont: J A Sauve 
Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: Allied Building Services 
(1962) Ltd, interior cleaning, Veterans’ Affairs Bldg. Wellington St; Atlas Building 
Cleaning Co, interior cleaning, Insurance Bldg, Confederation Heights; Three Star Building 
Cleaners, interior cleaning, Colonel By Towers, Bronson Ave; J H Meilleur, repairs to roof, 
DVA Bldg; Atlas Building Cleaning Co, cleaning interior, Kent-Albert Bldg; Sanco Ltd, 
interior cleaning, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg, Confederation Heights; Andrews Bros Con- 
struction Ltd, general alterations, Kent-Albert Bldg. Ottawa, Ont & Hull, Que: Sanco Ltd, 
cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Princeton Ont: Vic Carter Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Rosseau Ont: Young’s (Huntsville) Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Shelburne Ont: Willard N Hunt, construction of post office bldg. Weston Ont: G C Harris 
Construction Co, alterations to old federal bldg. Whitney Ont: P J Bordowitz, construction 
of launching ramp & wharf for small craft. Marfeking Man: S W Bates, construction of post 
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office bldg. Fort MacLeod Alta: Glenn Little, renovations to federal bldg. Lacombe Alta: 
Mr & Mrs R Keitel, interior cleaning of federal bldg. Ladysmith B C: Mark F Rukin, 
interior cleaning of federal bldg. Richmond B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting 
Co Ltd, renewal of seaplane ramp. Vancouver B C: American Building Maintenance Co 


Ltd, interior cleaning of Customs House, 1001 Pender Ave. 
In addition, this Department awarded 45 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Welland Ont: Foley Foundry & Machine Co Ltd, modification of machinery on 
vertical lift bridges Nos 17 & 20 for standby power, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Windsor Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of power distribution switchboards, 
Airport. Grande Prairie Alta: Cookshaw Electric Ltd, rehabilitation of power distribution 
system & related work, Airport. Victoria B C: Peterson Electric Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of car park lighting, International Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded eight contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 





Federal-Provincial Labour Conference 


(Continued from page 268) - 
Concluding Statement 


Summing up at the conclusion of the 
conference, Mr. MacEachen commented 
on each of the items discussed. 

On apprenticeship he said that the new 
apprenticeship agreement that was dis- 
cussed developed some new emphases in 
apprenticeship. It provides for a more 
flexible and less restrictive approach by 
providing, through greater federal support, 
for a greater emphasis on the role of 
industry in the development of apprentice- 
ship. 

On the Manpower Consultative Service 
he said there was agreement among the 
provinces that this was a useful and sig- 
nificant way to deal with manpower prob- 
lems ensuing from automation and tech- 
nological change. Assurances of provincial 
support in the development of the program 
had been given, Mr. MacEachen said. 

There was general agreement on the 
need for progressive labour standards in 
Canada as a whole, he stated, and a recog- 
nition of the gap that existed in federal 
labour standards as compared with the 
usual coverage in provincial jurisdictions. 


Industrial Fatalities 


(Continued from page 273) 


industrial diseases, 10 were the result of 
conflagrations, temperature extremes and 
explosions, 10 were caused by electric cur- 
rent and 1 was the result of over-exertion. 
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On labour-management co-operation the 
Minister said that there was a growing 
necessity for co-ordination of activities, in 
view of the intense interest being shown in 
this subject by all levels of government, 
management and labour, and by university, 
church and other private agencies. 


It was the general consensus that there 
should be co-operation of governments in 
developing good relations between labour 
and management, the Minister declared. 


On the ILO, Mr. MacEachen reported 
agreement in principle that Canada should 
seek to ratify some of the existing ILO Con- 
ventions of which the subject matter falls 
partly within federal and partly within 
provincial jurisdiction. It will be necessary, 
he said, to work out appropriate procedures 
and this will be explored in consultations 
between the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour. 


Mr. MacEachen spoke of the brief dis- 
cussion of the ways and means by which 
provincial Departments of Labour might 
integrate their work with that of the federal 
Department in meeting the manpower prob- 
lems that would arise in a _ national 
emergency. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 79, was in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 44, in Que- 
bec 33 and in Alberta 26. 

During the quarter, there were 98 fatali- 
ties in October, 73 in November and 76 in 
December. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, March 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.1 per cent to 134.6 at the begin- 
ning of March from 134.5 in February. The 
March index was 1.9 per cent above the 
March 1963 index of 132.1. 

Four of the seven main component groups 
were unchanged but three were higher. The 
clothing index showed the largest increase. 


The food index was unchanged from its 
February level of 131.3. Prices were higher 
for most fresh and canned fruits and 
vegetables, cookies and sweet biscuits, cof- 
fee, butter and shortening and some cuts 
of meat. Price decreases occurred for sugar 
—continuing a decline that began in 
December 1963—beef, pork chops, chicken 
and eggs. 

The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 137.5 from 137.3 as indexes for both the 
shelter and household operation components 
were higher. The shelter index rose 0.1 per 
cent; rent was unchanged but home-owner- 
ship prices increased. The household opera- 
tion index increased 0.2 per cent, mainly as 
a result of higher prices for furniture, floor 
coverings and textiles. Prices for utensils 
and equipment were lower. 


The clothing index advanced 0.7 per cent 
to 118.6 from 117.8. Higher prices for 
men’s, women’s and children’s wear, foot- 
wear and clothing services outweighed 
decreases in prices for piece goods. 


The transportation index at 143.0 was 0.3 
per cent higher than the February index 
of 142.6. An increase in the Ontario gaso- 
line tax from 13 to 15 cents a gallon, sub- 
stantially higher license fees and increased 
prices: for tires and batteries moved the 
automobile operation component. Local 
transportation increased as a result of 
higher bus fares in a few cities. 


The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 165.4. The health care com- 
ponent was unchanged and an increase in 
the personal care group was not sufficient 
to move the index, 

The recreation and reading index re- 
mained at its February level of 152.3 as 
price increases for television repairs were 
offset by decreases for bicycles. 


The index for tobacco and alcohol was 
unchanged at 119.4, despite a slight increase 
in prices of alcoholic beverages. 

Group indexes in March 1963 were: food 
128.9, housing 136.0, clothing 115.6, trans- 
portation 139.6, health and personal care 
159.9, recreation and reading 148.6 and 
tobacco and alcohol 118.0. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose between January and February in six 
of the ten regional cities. Increases ranged 
from 0.1 per cent in Saint John and 
Toronto to 0.6 per cent in Montreal. The 
Vancouver index declined 0.2 per cent. The 
Halifax, Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina 
indexes were unchanged. 

Food indexes fell in seven cities and rose 
in three; the decreases ranged from 0.2 
per cent in Winnipeg, Saskatoon-Regina 
and Edmonton-Calgary to 0.6 per cent in 
Halifax, and the increases ranged from 
0.5 per cent in Saint John to 0.9 per cent 
in Montreal. 

Movements in the housing component 
were mixed: four cities had higher indexes, 
four lower, and two unchanged. Clothing 
indexes rose in four cities, declined in 
three, and were constant in three. Trans- 
portation indexes were higher in nine cities 
and unchanged in one. Indexes for health 
and personal care rose in three cities, fell 
in five, and remained unchanged in two. 
The recreation and reading index moved up 
in nine cities and down in one. The indexes 
for tobacco and alcohol were higher in six 
cities, unchanged in four. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were: Montreal +0.8 to 134.7; St. John’s 
+-0.6,.10 120.8") Ottawa ie-0.4) toui35.0: 
Saint John +0.2 to 134.3; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +-0.2 to 127.7; Toronto +0.1 to 136.0: 
Vancouver —0.2 to 131.7. Halifax, Winni- 
peg and Saskatoon-Regina remained un- 
chanced ». at) 0131.6 seit deans 190.0 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) declined 0.3 per cent to 246.1 in 
February from 246.9 in January but rose 
1.4 per cent from the February 1963 index 
of 242.8. 

Two major group indexes declined, five 
increased and one remained unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index, 
which decreased 2.3 per cent to 231.2 in 
February from 236.7 in the preceding 
month, was the main cause of the decline in 
the index. The non-metallic minerals 
products group index of 191.6 dipped 
slightly from 191.7 in January. 

The chemical products group index 
showed the greatest advance during Febru- 
ary, moving up 0.9 per cent to 190.1 from 
188.4. The animal products group index 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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increased 0.6 per cent to 248.6 from 247.0. 
Other group indexes which advanced in 
February were textiles, up 0.4 per cent to 
249.2 from 248.2, wood products up 0.2 
per cent to 330.3 from 329.7, and non-fer- 
rous metals, which rose less than 0.1 per 
cent to 201.2 from 201.1. 

The iron products group index of 255.0 
remained unchanged from January. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
advanced 0.6 per cent, from 215.0 to 216.3, 
in the three weeks ended February 21. The 
field products index declined 0.5 per cent, 
from 166.4 to 165.5, and the animal prod- 
ucts index rose 1.3 per cent, from 263.6 
t0 «2.67.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1964 


For the first time since December 1962, 
the United States consumer price index 


(1957-59=100) has declined. In February 
it moved from 107.7 to 107.6. 

About two thirds of the drop in the index 
was caused by refunds on gas utility bills 
and lower prices for gasoline. Food prices, 
rents, home ownership costs, medical costs 
and health and recreation services costs 
were higher. 


British Index of Retail Prices, January 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 104.7 at mid-January 
from 104.2 at mid-December 1963. The 
January 1963 index was 102.7. 

The food index rose to 105.4 from 104.6 
as a result of higher prices for many items, 
particularly fresh vegetables, partially offset 
by reductions in the price of eggs. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applica- 
tions for loans should give the number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 186 


Aged 


1. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON 
AGING. The Older American; [1st Report, 
1962/3] Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 73. 

This first annual report of the U.S., Presi- 
dent’s Council on Aging tells something about 
the older citizens’ income, health, employment, 


housing, and their place in the community, 
CLC: 


2. WORKSHOP [ON] EDUCATION 
FOR AGING, TORONTO, 1962. Proceed- 
ings. Toronto, Ontario Society on Aging, 
1962.°Pp. 78: 

Workshop held October 26, 1962. 

Contains discussions by a panel and by 
workshop groups which dealt with such topics 
as health, retirement, the family, and leisure 
as they pertained to older workers. 


Automation 


3. Focus on Automation the Manage- 
ment View, the Labor View, the Inter- 
national Questions [by] John I. Snyder, Jr., 
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A. J. Hayes [and] David A. Morse. [New 
York, American Foundation on Automation 
and Employment, inc., 1963] Pp. [18]. 

Talks presented at a dinner given on 
December 13, 1962 by David A. Morse, 
Director General of the International Labour 
Office, in honor of John I. Snyder, Jr. and 
Albert J. Hayes, co-chairman of the American 
Foundation on Automation and Employment, 
Inc., jointly set up by U.S. Industries, Inc., a 
manufacturer of automation machinery (of 
which Mr. Snyder is chairman and president) 
and by the International Association of 
Machinists (of which Mr. Hayes is international 
president). These talks tell something of the 
American Foundation on Automation and Em- 
ployment, Inc. and about its research into the 
problems caused by automation. 


4. NEW SOUTH WALES. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 
Notes on Report and Recommendations of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Jack Richards 
on the Inquiry into Recent Mechanization 
and Other Technological Changes in In- 
dustry. [Sydney] Government Printer [19637] 
Pp 61. 


A summary of the report of a New South 
Wales Industrial Inquiry Commission into the 
effects of mechanization and other technological 
changes in industry. 


Business 


5. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION. Planning and Organizing an Export 
Trade Education Program, by Willem 
Winkel. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 42. 


A suggested curriculum for a course to 
teach the small businessman about the opera- 
tion of foreign trade. 
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6. WATERLOO LUTHERAN UNI- 
VERSITY. WATERLOO UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. DEPARTMENT OF ECO- 
NOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. International Business Man- 
agement Lectures, 1962, [Waterloo, 19637] 
Ppz70: 

Sponsored in co-operation with the Canada 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Partial Contents: The Export Potential for 
Canada, by George H. Hees. New Frontiers in 
Financing Canadian Export Trade, by Hugh 
Aitken and H. Duke Scott. Labour Costs as a 
Factor in Import Competition, by Robert M. 
Adams. Labour’s Viewpoint of Imports and 
Exports—Are we pricing ourselves out of the 
Foreign Markets? By Russell Bell. The Posi- 
tion of the Secondary Industry in Canada’s 
Foreign Trade, by John D. Campbell. 


Collective Bargaining 


7. BEAL, EDWIN, F. The Practice of 
Collective Bargaining, by Edwin F. Beal 
and Edward D. Wickersham. Rev. ed. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1963. Powig2 

The subject matter is under four headings: 
The study of collective bargaining; the practice 
of collective bargaining; the issues in collective 
bargaining; and cases in collective bargaining. 


8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Collective Agreement Provisions 
in Major Manufacturing Establishments, 
1963. Ottawa, 1963. Ppessil. 

A review, in tabular form, of a number of 
provisions of collective agreements in 361 
establishments employing about 275,000 people. 
Some of the topics are union security, seniority, 
hours of work, premium pay for time worked, 
pay for time not worked, pay guarantees, 
grievances and arbitration, special provisions 


for women, and older and/or handicapped 
workers. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


9. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON 
SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT, SITE, 
ADELE, QUEBEC, 1962. [Proceedings] 
Toronto, Canadian Rehabilitation Council 
for the Disabled [1963?] Pp. 104. 

Conference held October 1962 and sponsored 


by Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the 
Disabled. 


“Sheltered employment” is a term used for 
employment provided for physically, mentally, 
emotionally and socially handicapped persons 
whether provided in a “workshop” or else- 
where in in the community. This volume con- 
tains six papers presented at the Conference, 
dealing with the provision of employment 
opportunities for the disabled. 


10. NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON RE- 
HABILITATION AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, 1962. Rehabilitating the Dis- 
abled Worker, a Platform for Action; Re- 
port. Monroe Berkowitz editor. Conducted 
by the National Institutes on Rehabilitation 
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and Health Services, Inc., in co-operation 
with the University of Michigan and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, 1963. Pp. 180. 

Contents: Summary Recommendations of the 
Institute. An Overview of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Administrative _Responsibilities “OF 
the Workmen’s Compensation Agency. Litiga- 
tion as a Barrier to Rehabilitation. Structuring 
Cash Benefits to provide Incentives for Rehab- 
ilitation. Statutory Limitations as a Barrier to 
Rehabilitation. Supervision of Medical Care 
and Rehabilitation Services. Rehabilitation 
Facilities and Personnel. 


Economic Conditions 


11. UNITED NATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. A Study of Industrial Growth. 
New York, 1963. Pp. 55. 

An “approach to the study of the structure 
of manufacturing industry in developing 


countries and a means of projection of the 
general trends in this sector of the economy.” 


12. UNITED NATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. World Economic Survey, 1962. 
New York, United Nations, 1963. 2 
volumes. 

Contents: 1. The Developing Countries in 


World Trade. 2. Current Economic Develop- 
ments. 


Education 


13. ALBERTA. UNIVERSITY. FAC- 
ULTY OF EDUCATION. DIVISION OF 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Composite High Schools in Canada; a 
Study. Edited by John H. M. Andrews and 
Alan F. Brown. Edmonton, Committee on 
Educational Research, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, c1958. Pp e111 


14. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
Schools for the New Needs: Educational, 
Social, Economic. Foreword and introd. by 
Frank G. Lopez, senior editor. [New York] 
F. W.. Dodge, Corp, cl 956 arp. 312. 


15. CAUDILL, WILLIAM WAYNE. 
Toward Better School Design. New Mork: 
F. W. Dodge Corp., 1954. Pp. 271. 


16. KAY, H. Teaching Machines and 
their Use in Industry, by H. Kay, J. Annett 
and M. E. Sime. London, HMSO, 1963. 
Pp. 30. 

“...A factual account of teaching machines 


and what they attempt to achieve—with partic- 
ular reference to industry.” 


17. PARMENTER, MORGAN DEVW- 
ART, Ed. You and University; a Text- 
Workbook of Information, Suggestions and 
Activities to help you make the Most of 
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Present Opportunities and to assist You in 
planning Your Future. Toronto, Published 
by Crest Publishing Co. Ltd.; Distributed by 
the Guidance Centre, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 1963. 
Pps elt2. 


18. UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION. Simple Reading Ma- 
terial for Adults: its Preparation and Use. 
Paris, 1963. Pp. 95. 

“. .. Intended as a working guide—a ‘how 
to do it’ manual—for those who are writing, 


illustrating and publishing reading materials for 
new literates.” 


19. UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION. World Trends _ in 
Secondary Education. Paris, 1962. Pp. 159. 


“This publication contains the Introduc- 
tion and the ‘international’ chapters of 
UNESCO's World Survey of Education: III 
—Secondary Education.” 

Contents: World Survey of Education, 
1953-57. School-age and School-going Popula- 
tions. The Progress of Secondary Education 
since 1930. The Trends of Educational Change. 
The Expansion of Secondary Education. The 
Transition from Primary to Secondary School 
Curriculum. Secondary Education Periodicals. 


20. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Education in the United States of America. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 134. 


Industrial Relations 


Di. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE. Report to the Government of 
Ceylon and Labour-Management Relations 
Training. Geneva, 1963. Pp. 48. 

ILO/TAP/Ceylon/R. 22. 


At head of title: Expanded programme of 
technical assistance. 


Concerns the visit of an expert from the 
International Labour Office “to advise and 
assist the Management Division of the Ceylon 
Institute of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in organizing and developing a labour-manage- 
ment relations training program and to train its 
staff for the purpose.” 


22. LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CON- 
FERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, UNI- 
VERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
1963. [Proceedings] Edited by J. T. 
Montague and S. M. Jamieson. Vancouver, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, 1963. Pp. 235. 

Conference sponsored by the B.C. Depart- 
ment of Labour and held June 26-29, 1963. 


On cover: British Columbia Labour Manage- 
ment Conference, 1963. 

Partial Contents: The Nature and Character 
of Collective Bargaining—its Challenges, Trials, 
Accomplishments and Failures. The Nature and 
Character of Collective Bargaining in British 
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Columbia—its Challenges, Trials, Accomplish- 
ments and Failures. The Role of Collective 


Bargaining Research and _ Statistics in 
Industrial Relations. Problems of Collective 
Bargaining in a Changing Technology—its 


Impact on Wages, Working Conditions and 
Fringe Benefits. The Growth of Third Party 
Power in Industrial Disputes. Ways and Means 
by which Labour and Industry can improve 
Third Party Intervention in Industrial Disputes. 
The Role of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in Industrial Relations. 


Labour Organization 


23. BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINEERS. [4 Century of Serv- 
ice] Souvenir Program, BLE Centennial/ 
GIA Diamond Jubilee, Detroit, Michigan, 
May 5-8, 1963. [Cleveland, 1963] Pp. 68. 


An illustrated booklet about the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


24. HOFFMAN, MILES E. A Contem- 
porary Analysis of a Labor Union: 
Development, Structure, Functions; Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (AFL-CIO-CLC) [Philadelphia?] 
1962. Pp. [35]. 


A brief look at the history and present 
administration of the union. 


25. HOFFMAN, MILES E. A Contem- 
porary Analysis of a Labor Union: Develop- 
ment, Structure, Functions; Grand Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. [Philadelphia?] 1963. Pp. 32. 


Pamphlet dealing with the history of the 
union and its present administration. 


26. HOFFMAN, MILES E. A Contem- 
porary Analysis of a Labor Union: 


Development, Structure, Functions; Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers of the 


United States of America, AFL-CIO. 
[Philadelphia?] 1963. Pp. 46. 
27. SEAFARERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


UNION OF CANADA. Statement relative 
to the Report of the Industrial Inquiry 
Commission on the Disruption of Shipping. 
Montreal, 1963. Pp. 108. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Disciplinary Powers and Proce- 
dures in Union Constitutions. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 202. 


A study of the formal rules of discipline in 
the constitutions of 158 national and inter- 
national unions in the U.S. 


Labour Supply 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Employment Objectives and Policies. 
Geneva, 1963. Pp. 232. 


At head of title: PTCE/1 (1963). Report 1. 
International Labour Organization. Prepara- 
tory Technical Conference on Employment, 
Geneva, 1963. 
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An analysis of the major employment prob- 
lems existing in the world at the present time 
and some suggestions for dealing with these 
problems. 


30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Employment Promotion with 
Special Reference to Rural Areas and with 
Due Regard to 1.L.O. Social Objectives and 
Standards. Second item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1962. Pp. 117. 

At head of title: Report 2. International 


Labour Organization. Fifth Asian Regional 
Conference, Melbourne, 1962. 


Labouring Classes 


31. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUM- 
MER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Labour Problems in the 
Australian Economy. Adelaide, Hyde Park 
Press; Ltd; 1963: Pp..54, 

At head of title: Eighth Summer School of 
Business Administration, 1963. 


_Contents: Wages Policy [in Australia.] Con- 
ciliation and Industrial Peace. Unemployment 
in Australia. 


32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Protection under Law against Em- 
ployment Discrimination. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. Pp, 22: 

Explains parts of federal and _ provincial 


legislation pertaining to employment  dis- 
crimination. 


33. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
TION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. 
Check-off. Brussels, 1963. Pp. 10. 

A brief examination of the pros and cons of 
the check-off system. 

34. LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 
SEMINAR FOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PARTICIPANTS FROM AFRICAN 
COUNTRIES, FREETOWN, SIERRA 
LEONE, 1962. Practical Problems of La- 
bour Inspection; Report. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1963. Pp. 297. 

At head of title: ILO/TAP/AFR/R. 2. 


International Labour Office. Expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance. 


Seminar held Freetown, 
November 2-15, 1962. 


Discussion at the Seminar dealt with the 
organization, working and practical problems 
of services involving the inspection of labour, 
factories, mines, wages, etc. 


35. NOVA SCOTIA. FACT-FINDING 
BODY RE LABOUR LEGISLATION. 
Report. [Halifax?] 1962. Pp. 163. 


Judge Alexander H. McKinnon, Fact-finding 
Body. 

The Fact-finding Body was set up to study 
Jabour legislation in Nova Scotia and in other 
provinces; to obtain the opinions of experts 
regarding the effectiveness of this legislation 
in protecting the interests of the employer, 
employee, unions, and the public; and to 
consider just how much industrial peace was 
promoted by the labour legislation. 


Sierra Leone, 
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Noise 


36. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE 
ON THE PROBLEM OF NOISE. Noise; 
Final Report. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 
2aa% 


Sir Alan Wilson, chairman. 


The Committee’s assignment was “to examine 
the nature, sources and effects of the problem 
of noise and to advise what further measures 
can be taken to mitigate it.” The Committee 
examined the general effects of noise, the laws 
relating to it in Great Britain, and different 
types of noises, such as noise in towns, in 
buildings, from motor vehicles, trains, aircraft, 
building construction, etc. 


37. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR. Noise and the Worker. London, 
HMSO, 1963. Pp. 19. 


About noise and its reduction. 
Occupations 


38. ASSOCIATION OF PART-TIME 
SOCIAL WORKERS. Part-time Employ- 
ment, and Some Aspects of Recruitment and 
Training in Social Work, an Enquiry in 
London [by] Helene Curtis [and] Phyllis 
Willmott. London [1962] Pp. 18. 

A report of interviews with 39 people in 
voluntary agencies, government departments, 
professional associations, universities and em- 
ployment agencies in the London area to deter- 
mine the need for part-time social workers. 
Examines such questions as the employer and 
the part-time worker, recruitment and training 


requirements, and the need for a _ Social 
Work Advisory Centre. 


39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Technicians in Science and En- 
gineering. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
Poe sl 

Contents: Nature of the Work. Fields of 
Work. Preparation and Training. Personal 
Qualities Needed. Advancement. Earnings. 
Organizations. Employment Outlook. Seeking 
Employment. Includes a list of educational 
establishments and of typical occupations. 


40. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOUR STA- 
TISTICS. Occupational Outlook Handbook; 
Employment Information on Major Occu- 
pations for Use in Guidance. [6th ed.] 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 792. 

Contains brief descriptions of almost 700 
occupations. Information is provided for each 
one on the nature of work, where employed, 
training and other qualifications, employment 
outlook, earnings and working conditions, 
and where to go for more information. 


Unemployment 


41. HABER, WILLIAM. The Impact of 
Technological Change, the American Ex- 
perience, by William Haber, Louis A. 
Ferman [and] James R. Hudson. Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, 1963. Pp. 62. 
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A summary and appraisal of the findings of 
17 studies dealing with the adjustment to job 
oan in the U.S. between 1929 and 


42. ILLINOIS. GOVERNOR’S COM- 
MITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT. Re- 
port. Springfield, 1963. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 

Contents: The Unemployed. Manpower and 
Natural Resources. Economic Growth and the 
Demand for Labour. Education and Training, 
Cornerstone. Guidance and Counseling. Bring- 
ing Worker and Job together. The Unequal 
Job Opportunity. The Communication Gap. 
Income for the Unemployed. Work Programs. 
Recommendations. 


Wages and Hours 


43. THOLE, HENRY C. Are Wages High 
in Detroit? By Henry C. Thole and Harold 
C. Taylor. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Up- 
john Institute for Employment Research, 
1963. Pp. 86, 

A comparison of wages by industry and 


Occupation between Detroit and New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and Cleveland. 


44. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Employment and Earnings Sta- 
tistics for the United States, 1909-62. 
Based on the 1957 Standard Industrial 
Pp: 632! 


Women 


45. CANADA. WOMEN’S BUREAU. 
Day Care Services for Children of Working 
Mothers. [Ottawa] 1964. Pp. 11, 2. 


pea ad Bureau Bulletin No. 11, January 


46. EYDE, LORRAINE DITTRICH. 
Work Values and Background Factors as 
Predictors of Women’s Desire to work. 
Columbus, Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University, 1962. Pp. 88. 

The information in this report is based on 
a study of students and alumnae of Jackson 
College, a division of Tufts University in Med- 
ford, Mass., of the classes of 1953 and 1958. 
The study looked into the family backgrounds, 


work motivations, and some of the attitudes of 
these women. 


47. STERN, MADELEINE BETTINA. 
We the Women; Career Firsts of Nine- 
teenth-Century America. Wood engravings 
by John Depol. New York, Schulte Pub. 
Co., 1963 [i.e. 1962] Pp. 403. 


Contains 14 short biographies of women who 
were pioneers in their fields: the arts, science 
and technology, the professions and trades, and 
business and industry. 


Miscellanecus 


48. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT BRANCH. Survey of Dray- 
ton Valley. Rev. September 1963. Edmon- 
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ton, Dept. of Industry and Development, 
1963) Ppr ae. 


49. The Atlantic Provinces Statistical 
Review. 3d ed. [Halifax] Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council, 1963. Pp. 90. 


50. DAWSON, ROBERT MacGREGOR. 
The Government of Canada. 4th ed. revised 
by Norman Ward. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. 610. 

This book consists of seven parts: 1. Con- 
stitutional Development. 2. The Constitution. 
3. The Executive. 4. The Administration. 5. 


The Legislature. 6. The Judiciary. 7. Political 
Parties. 


51. Mathematics and the Social Sciences; 
the Utility and Inutility of Mathematics in 
the Study of Economics, Political Science, 
and Sociology. A Symposium, sponsored by 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Edited by James C. Charles- 
worth. Philadelphia, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1963. Pp. 121. 


52. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Pretesting Advertising, 
by Harry Deane Wolfe [and others] New 
York, 1963. Pp. 212. 

Presents the results of a two-year study of 
the pre-testing practices of many American and 
Canadian advertisers, advertising agencies, and 
research firms. Describes and evaluates the 
basic methods used to determine the probable 
effectiveness of advertising before money is 
spent on media. Includes case studies. 


53. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR EUROPE. Production 
and Export of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering Goods. Geneva, United Nations, 
163. sepw lie. 1, 


Contents: Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering within the Framework of an 
Industrial Economy. Production and Imports of 
Machinery in Non-European Countries. General 
Aspects of World Trade in Machinery. The 
Product Pattern of Machinery Exports by Main 
Suppliers, 1957 to 1959, Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Machinery Exports, 1957 to 
Broad Outline of Internationad Trade in 
Machinery in 1960. 


54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Injuries and Accident Causes in 
Sawmills. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 90. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Prices: a Chartbook, 1953-62. 
Supplement September 1963. Bulletin no. 
1351-1. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 60. 


56. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COM- 
MITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. Manpower Utilization in the 
Federal Government. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
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seventh Congress, Second Session 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 450. 

Hearings held Feb. 6-Apr. 11, 1962. 

These hearings dealt with manpower pro- 
grams and management improvement projects 
of the departments and agencies of the USS. 
Federal Government. 


57. U.S. INTERNAL REVENUE SERV- 
ICE. DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
DIVISION. Systems and Procedures, a 
Notebook for the Systems Man. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 42. 


Outlines a “plan of action for carrying out 
the basic objectives of the organization.” 





McGill’s Industrial Relations Conference Coming June 8 and 9 


The McGill University’s 16th annual 
Industrial Relations Conference will be held 
in Montreal on June 8 and 9. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, will be the speaker at the confer- 
ence dinner, and J. P. Francis, Director of 
the Economics and Research Branch, will 
address the opening session. 

Mr. MacEachen’s topic will be “Govern- 
ment Manpower and Employment Policy 
in Canada,” Mr. Francis’s will be “The 
Unemployment Problem.” 

The afternoon session on the first day will 
be addressed by Pierre-Paul Proulx, McGill 
University, whose subject will be “The 
Structural Controversy in the Canadian 
Context,” and by Dr. John H. G. Crispo, 
School of Business, University of Toronto, 
will speak on “Manpower Implications.” 


On the second day, Dr. Harry G. John- 
son, University of Chicago, will give an 
address in the morning on “Employment 
Theory and Public Policy in the North 
American Context.” The afternoon session 
will be occupied with a symposium in which 
three speakers—labour, management and 
government—will take part under the chair- 
manship of Hon. Eric Kierans, Quebec 
Minister of Revenue. 

The labour view will be presented by 
Harry Crowe, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers; 
the management view by Robert Moyse, 
Aluminum Company of Canada; and the 
government view by Dr. John J Deutsch, 
Chairman of the Economy Council of 
Canada. 

After the symposium, those who have 
presented papers during the conference will 
join in a discussion. 





Kaiser Long-Range Sharing Plan 


Parties to the Kaiser Steel Long-Range Sharing Plan (L.G., Feb., p. 101) are well 
pleased with its first year of operation, it has been reported. 


Cost reductions for the period March 1963 to February 1964 came to more than $10.5 
million, of which $3.8 million was passed along to the employees. 


Average payments ranged from a high of 66 cents an hour in April 1963, the plan’s 
first month, to a low of 20 cents an hour in January and February 1964. They added up 
to a total for the year of $775 per employee, or approximately 16 per cent of base pay. 


The Kaiser plan provides that 324 per cent of any savings effected in the use of 
materials and supplies, and from increased labour productivity, goes to employees on 
incentive who voluntarily switch to the new arrangement. The number of participating 
employees has grown from 3,930 in February 1963 to 5,000 in February 1964. 


Miss Dora Edith Cross, who served with the Department of Labour from 1928 
until her retirement in 1959, died on February 2 at the age of 70 years, the 
LaBouR GAZETTE has learned. On joining the Department as a Junior Industrial 
Research Clerk in 1928, Miss Cross became responsible for developing the Press 


Clipping Service of the Department. She later became supervisor of the service, 
the position she held until her retirement. Miss Cross was a graduate of Queen’s 


University, Kingston. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








—— Atlantic . Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
An ayey Oey ofaiiies) Wey eee AP ne ee 6,729 584 1,916 2,481 1,122 626 
IWS Te 5 Oo eh ee eee oe ee ee ee ae 4,810 433 1,381 1,734 817 445 
Women ae ek mee te 2 wT, 1,919 151 535 747 305 181 
1a — LO Cars. ...4 sess. sate cee eee aoa « 589 59 189 194 99 48 
DAV OAT Sire errs oe aes crtciiee s&s 877 92 302 278 138 67 
Oma A Aa CALS Pepe rina AE cis mores aie se cs 3,020 235 868 1,140 490 287 
A Opes OARVOATS 2 een cry cnc tay ineies aris Bush avers 2,028 180 507 779 355 207 
Gosyearsand OVeriay. 9.8560. Meas 22 215 18 50 90 40 17 
NET GS es CS ro ee Oe 6,273 508 1,745 2,376 1.063 58h 
Wise aes Aen enc tns Ae ane eee: ee 4,415 362 1,227 1,649 765 412 
VQ TOT CTY cts OME PN. 3, RIE 1,858 146 518 727 298 169 
faethe ie ee ae 557 37 113 136 256 15 
INon-aerieul tures. sda. | detdeeee + o.cs- 5,716 471 1,632 2,240 807 566 
Pe CaVVOLIEGrSms..c. Heiss © ee. bars: 5,195 420 1,482 2,050 736 507 
Nira Ves ae C2 | ae Tae ee aol 287 1,006 1,381 484 354 
Ni Cohan ee ee CS re ee ane 1,683 133 476 669 252 153 
Unera ployed tact aicecikee Gs, obicscccolslethe 456 76 171 105 59 45 
Miers nenc cee tiortt oh aren Ae os. vides 395 71 154 85 52 33 
\Wichantan jones eee ane eee ee 61 he ify 20 i 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,925 695 1,729 1,928 1,025 548 
WEG els oo ata ene Cece ean 1,472 204 416 438 267 147 
IVY 1x Gri een eter. te ey ey oy ee ersa, gi 50 4,453 491 1,313 1,490 758 401 











*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
MARCH 21, 1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


i nd 
oe eee ———— oa — COO mr’ 


14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
— Total ei a Men Women roe 


persons | Married Other Married Other estat 





Population 14 years of age and over)..... 12,654 1,982 3,621 1,015 3,747 935 1,354 
Wiabour Horcesan see ae cnclciens Weis setae ctse 6,729 589 3,469 849 942 668 215 
Era pol one Cleves steyets aera iasae civetelcieis totes tatclers 6,273 513 3,259 729 921 649 202 
Wnemmployedere asc ac s0etrsleteiesisieicietel ele 456 76 210 117 21 19 13 
INothinela bountorceie. csem ste scsecesiraccs aiatel- 5,925 1,393 152 169 2,805 267 1,139 
Participation rate@) 
LOGE March 2 leisesche. semester 53.2 29.7 95.8 83.3 25.1 71.4 15.9 
IMA Sia AYg oP ke naheasomuccms oG0Cab 53.0 30.1 95.7 83.3 24.6 70.3 15.6 


Unemployment rate®) 
LOGAN arG lis 2h Fe ctereve sient <telers sole loeittecste.« 6.8 : 6.1 é 
WebnUATy: ce wsac cadence tae citeteh sie 7.0 13.1 6.2 14.2 


ee 


4) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and No:thwest Territories. 


) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
8) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








—= March February March 
1963 





1964 1964 

Total unemployed does sisveree eles seicrototete nistorsl ch tale oraropsrsiets[ercte (ioreraleretstetefetetev ave rice 456 467 549 
On-temporary. layottup tOrcOldsa yen meee rss rete rereite clorelslciorstetsratatetetetene alco tere 30 29 38 
Without worktand seeking sw Or Keer cteterslaters oiciere ereteiete telat s)oictere ttc ler fer teiete sttetetsl- 426 438 511 
Seeking full-time works oa ce cla cisinee sacle ctanaierters oisiaisiolsrersieeetets olere cre lo ofere 409 423 494 
Seeking part-timer works: ges cs, tectane aieeie etete cree) eel sieie el lerseotere eretcterarstersteratatey= 17 15 17 
Seeking underil months seen cece a ciel sieiers oe srateielstars o1ere)seeteraielersleteaieratsteyet hy 82 86 92 
Seelang 1-3 months ene a.c cen cre cree oe cei nabeleeialaters sisreiermctara stele tetarereietstac 165 213 190 
Seeking 4-6 monthse.e eee. crete cine cnet nave cree cletasieleereisieteie ctere:sretshers siarsyers 121 89 161 
Seeking more than’ G months eyicrrere srelciclel= sree aisles «ieteisione acta crastele ctetste’ 58 50 68 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 











(Revised) 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals 
Trans- Finance 
Year and ; 

© 5 7 portation, fi : and Supple- 

Month Mining ea z Storage Forestry pastry Fete i Trade | Services | men- | Totals 
and — (including| tary 

Communi- Govern- | Labour 

cation ment) | income 
1958--Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 S0Un 2s 300 4,303 (20 |) elonool 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 SE anys 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 | 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 37 2,881 6,049 Boi ee2O lee 
1963—Total.... 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 

1963— 
January...... 46.6 475.6 iH Toe aE rete, ol | at Cae el EMR SL am ew llr Bees hes 2 @ oe 1,686.8 
February 46.8 479.6 157.8 63.8 276.8 SEEN)  wedtisel ik iia |) Pail, 1,678.5 
Marchese, 5: 46.0 484.9 N90 ad eactee eRaER CHALE PIH EME NACHT (PRI eRe eee eae nee 1,692.9 
April Saeeeer 45.8 494.0 EGO Oi am > seater | tere erp ever | sic ci teere sete ts lletecet area cer] REMI cj eeescc cae | cere eteeee = 1,726.6 
1 nas ppicenee 47.9 504.9 165.7 66.7 349.3 100.3 | 763.1 1,652.9 | 215.8 | 1,789.4 
JUDE ee ee eee 48.3 513.6 POGOe scctene arreactetal| acct cnetel ss armvavall (ale, cysts, orchezeva | ves amet cqatigen | cteke tetera | ersrerere aes 1,843.2 
Dl yee eae oe 49.0 500.1 Le hyd | eka Commer tl cse: epescpsie rest te rarea hcvesc liste come tare ietoy ara lek sel eeentemeeee 1,815.8 
August....... 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 103.8 | 780.6) 1,659.3.) 21955) | 861.4 
September... 49.1 522.9 LUO SA ee ae ie. RRR ot |= Aa Ri ge | ee, CN Le ON 1,889.2 
October...... 48.7 522.4 Sd oe ee Oe 4a a ||. Sa a | 4 AEE || SE Nl oe 1,879.6 
November... 48.3 523.8 Qe 90.8 364.9 102.1 | 814.8 | 1,702.8 | 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December.... 48.0 516.7 EGO ZONE Aeees arcieba te et ciee ctershe lle says: armel taete are cee tell eee heres sole eee 1,824.6 
PJanuaAry, <2. 48.3 519.4 INCLINES (ren sieae cae cine al Leenks Cree cost ae see wel knee eye Allon cinta tinh ne an 181787 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1958—Total.... 527 4,823 1,685 270 ABUTS 307 | 2,360 4,303 (PHA Ge oyAl 
1959—Total.... 002 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 Soca 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 304 |) 2, 740 BOL 820 | 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 | 20,183 
1963—Total.... Die 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6,606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
January. :s... 47.2 490.1 GE Stal ee le, MPU Boe | |O  eree  e| [e e EeTLAs on Ss a eaclaO aoe eo WD Ded 
February 47.6 491.6 163.5 74.2 350.5 98.1 749.7 | 1,604°8 | 214.1 | 1,747.6 
iManehineees ss 47.1 494.2 TOS TAN cox scare See llareve sos ees lev omeree Reel Motes Ree es | ee lee 1,755.0 
April, Le naee 47.5 496.7 DG eS oS Pe ene ne ORS OER ee Ie ee eee ete | ae scat crete eras & a 1,766.3 
JE gee cea 47.5 499.2 164.7 Koa 347.8 100525) 762.65 |0 We 624. aan Ibe6 leita. O 
OTTO Waa e 47.3 499.8 DB Bolte coc eccue ches herscet st sic nss ese Hack castes eae or eee eae sete tenets sacs eee eae 1,780.4 
gully ee seeccie 47.5 499.1 ODD evens, foie croealli stars ovaiasccdeaill ane’ arduesetstenei| eBbcaretee cet olebe caret tere ete tec 784.6 
PAN PUSH once 47.8 505.3 174.5 80.6 347.0 10028 | 780.05)" G671N7 \) 217.5) | T8l6.8 
September... 48.3 508.7 1G S97 eal es ee LO Se I Ae ome wi nll ocacone diiasonos ac ,818.9 
October...... 48.5 513.9 1 (Oe a ee ee eee ee ne |e eee hone Nae ice ascetic ao hor 1,834.1 
November... 48.4 52220 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 | 797.0} 1,704.7 | 220.0 | 1,848.0 
December.... 48.7 eile DTG ET Nene ayet gea Patel atese:ohassatcve eilleteraveveia ees sul) dele’ sesrere ai] patel oaks eesatt act meee 1,869.8 
e JANUALY. cea. 48.9 535.3 1 ie gk a a oe Bs WO Meera al | emer erate bn ame Ais al es ce Guetta Inne cca enc 1,892.1 
*Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at January 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,947,132. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite) Manufacturing 
eater cae es a Epuee 
1949-10 — 
Year and Month aa Sere Sai 
Average W md Average Wa a 
Weekly ag Weekly Bes 
Employ- Whos and Employ- Wages and 
ment ce Salaries ment fee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
NODS Ftc yt eke Vo ros IE 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 (2507 
ODO, chicas ct ch 8 cat pega ian Rene ee 119.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 Wi2eo 75.84 
LOGO Adee a te eee, ee 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
1 Oy La Re ee 1 ty Spt tls We Ga a, EN 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
CLO Re et A ee Mt! 121.5 187.5 80.55 ia} 189.2 83.17 
O63, Bevan, cane Ree oo ee eae 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
APACE hice ae OOS REA A BUA AAO ad one 117.8 190.6 81.80 111.6 193.5 85.09 
Re bruaieyyaceaa eee ae cone 117.4 192.9 82.87 2 e2 194.2 85.41 
IY Ee) TORO ee APE OR Mayr rt Rr Nee 193.1 82.96 112.8 19525 85.95 
ADELE Senter 119.3 194.4 83.5 Tee 197.2 86.72 
May oe: ses chee ere 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
ANTUNe ete renee, Ue a A eee, oe 127.5 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
TUL ee Oe rene, ec ae ee ee fe oh 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
AI QUStM eee gee... ee ee 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
September is, totic ae keer eee 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
Octobers ake eee) eee 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
INOVent ber) 2. cee ee See ee 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
December ae. sen. a ee ee i25et 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
APNOEA ks meee Acs Lie wAR OP Rare Reece u cid meas Gere 123i 197.8 84.99 116.9 201.6 88.64 





@)Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurenge apates estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area, Capit | sot pee Ri: OE 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1964 1963 1963 1964 1963 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland Bete afer RASA en oT eG Broreue's bey Bs layers o's 126.3 131.6 119.0 76.29 74.68 73.46 
Pris SC Wake WRIST ric oe tine va caeye ws eine oy ade os 117.8 12372 106.2 62.73 59.70 62.03 
Dye COC eee ts ya eens 18h tage ter $5 sad ae pine ss 94.7 96.6 90.1 70.98 65.98 68.56 
Newer runs wie me eecrmneerte re rerirrie ercitas » aie - ve gates < 104.3 106.4 100.0 71.62 68.82 67.80 
QE SOx 6 Soaotan Bhat UA ene ee ee L22a0 124.5 117.6 82.43 79.09 79.51 
Ontario biicte (5 RSH GAO EERE SS te OIRO a or a 126.8 128.2 121.1 88.46 84.82 85.19 
IMEC oe Meee eee cere fos eta bine aE el ace aie omer 15 113.3 106.1 TiAl 76.01 75.44 
Baska tchewanreem acters ete tnige rerreicaiee core on ace 122.0 127.9 113.8 79.98 78.98 77.50 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 157.8 158.9 152.3 85.31 82.81 83.11 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 178 119.5 111 E7 91.35 87.70 88.49 
Canad aerate een ee oe ee es desire cases 123.3 125.1 117.9 84.98 81.64 82.01 
Urban areas 

Seta OV OTT E sp esc 8 hice Hn AOR RI ee 140.9 144.8 138.6 63.48 62.01 61.24 
PORIAGUISRIA, Ati abs bo SURE PATOL TCT So een 77.6 80.4 78.6 85.97 79.02 82.78 
IBRD Terbeg Va Bh wcver oe Se eee ots ean aes a Sere 130.0 132.3 125.5 72.44 68.85 69.78 
AM Rein (eres ise tats o's > blatomyc hee Gainey aE Oe ee eee 100.6 105.5 98.9 66.67 64.09 63.45 
Sain tel nn eters een wetter, Meee ee be ee SMU 118.0 115.5 71.03 67.19 68.38 
Ghiecoutimi——d ON CUIEre ere accice ecieeters ss /e14e/-fole ees tsa 113.4 102.6 100.42 99.98 99.37 
OM oO ewe baw Soe s chino Gee Gene ee eee eee 121.6 121.8 117.4 72.41 69.27 70.91 
SYovsrd op RoW <2 ere-c.cbin AUP ASU ESB O Gee ae nee 115.8 116.8 109.3 71.84 68.01 69.98 
POSER WAIT (rel Meee epee enter ete ie creteactes vic. otc, chemo ease- 2 98.1 98.2 79.9 91.63 87.61 88.05 
AM OURS SERRA Ee tes ot Ree HE Oe ee 114.0 118.9 110.7 77.18 74,24 73.78 
rena OT vill eee cre ee ese co aliys case Gseiciote. sci svo vtec. Sos 91.4 90.2 S20 68.03 64.90 67.42 
IN Weapon tera Ls JF in broek aoa ley 8 Shs SR eR ee Re 12951 129.8 123.9 84.02 80.36 81.08 
Ot bse warm bli ee eae ens creche ep reae 3 tars yacmotersle 134.7 GHA 129.9 78.96 76.14 75.96 
IRCTTP EROS g dad OS EONAR WME OE RES ae oe ee nae ee 126.6 125.4 115.0 83.61 80.71 80.24 
eter Oro Um meme eicrr aie eave le alias etise + Sachi, ata ages ai 102.3 103.6 93.7 92.43 91.54 91.39 
OFS CEG ReE peso ae 8S dnctun sche Oo acs Ae eee OZ Smt 223.6 198.4 115.01 101.40 105.53 
PR OLOULO ee ery teens te eres rie crohns Seika tel eet cenucnet: 142.6 143.8 136.5 88.85 85.27 85.56 
IS naa lari “o aere ho ero BOIS SI eae ete Ce rt 118,2 119.0 112.9 92.50 89.44 90.77 
Sta Caulanrini cgay. cme e arcatsc pera nisciseems acest 118.8 117.5 110.2 101.32 OF id 95.98 
ENA OHTA Let Seer a Reamer ite con ere cyeneeis cess @ ae. craters 90.8 91.8 92.9 87.68 86.15 85.08 
IBS PANINOKODNG ls com cry qe S aeto Deena ERS IRIE RTE ORT ORO RESE eEaE 89.8 89.0 85.0 81.21 77.55 78.71 
(Corre ly ieee veer ees ieee cies eis oo ope exesoleierevatosi sho cercters 128.9 129.0 125.9 78.56 74.52 74.92 
(Celt waeen Geers o8 Ho Gee eC ne tee ee ea 125.5 126.2 116.7 78.15 71.56 75.30 
TRGG ACINETE A, 5 cociam ye 8 Gielen 6 BST ITS Ber HERE Re 6 FOE SE Snes 145.6 146.9 133.3 79.75 Ome 76.61 
SLIME! ORD ane murat b COONS ORE SAE Eee oS Cee ene (P48? 123.6 125.4 95.55 97.66 92.34 
a RrtitaeaNLTbG. Gore ae PROMO UL OU Cane eee ee eae 85.6 86.7 87.0 75.80 74.04 75.09 
Ter iY6 Lest, 43s Shsn ora ob hae Oe OO ee OR ee 141.3 141.2 135.0 80.11 74.75 76.93 
SETI eee earners ee eee Tee eros co cen issiche sane teper es 131.6 132.6 12557 109.58 103.84 107.06 
Witt SOnser ee see ne eee eee se tienes tenons. 82.2 81.8 Td.2 98.09 97.61 91.06 
Sal GES Lew VLALIC wee Se che iri ts ciie eae ero ora see ean 145.7 151.4 137.0 107.95 107.13 150.42 
HOLA Aliami= COnbPAT EMU acts sine verte cielo cielo aka on + 102.3 108.7 98.1 82.4 81.57 81.36 
IWATE TLC ae ete ieee racers ie oratate rece coherahoveis!atayerayauaters 113.4 115ed 108.3 74.89 72.61 72.36 
VST ITLL Om ere ee ee ran cy oe a atc) stayin Soravarenetane toye)ais 145.1 151.5 132.0 79.02 ies 76.64 
Saskatoon 139.5 143.1 128.2 74.62 72.78 71.56 
Edmonton 201.9 205.9 195.1 78.87 76.11 77.42 
(ORE go Gas mob Oe AGES Me ee ee eee 180.3 181.0 iyiataal 84.30 82.34 80.59 
Vancouver 119.1 120.9 112.2 90.41 87.33 87.21 
VAC LORIE SOP TENOR Ts aeons ie 5 sie ekocerer ovsietea aps Sipbaters 120.9 125.5 115.0 81.99 80.48 81.64 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 











Average Weekly Wages 
Lah we and Salaries 
Industry 
Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1963 1963 1964 1963 1963 
$ $ $ 
Ni DLV peter eet tee toe pee MRR on Sar yates 112.4 112.7 105.80 101.34 102.22 
Metalimining ess. Moctiaie a cookies Oeon eon 124.1 126.4 104.72 102.54 101.52 
OL GIPR AE A Sus Loe ices rots Sisters ttre kate temre St ACE epee 64.3 66.8 86.72 83.89 83.84 
Other metale sn, Sc nego. eee eerasie eee 179.6 181.9 110.68 108.74 107.56 
JULES eis cients Eee mee Rap rican 4 Barr nicichomie meters nin S 86.2 86.8 112.68 107.17 109.74 
(Ofet aT AeA e oricrat an Si MEP RReee Ie Sebi bo cuca cic cs A 39.6 39.9 84.35 76.06 83.01 
@Oilandinature eas es.eneee cet nee eee eee , 274.9 278.0 128.78 125.38 125.39 
INonsmietal one eats See: 2, lo ae ee ee : 136.7 127.1 96.85 85.53 90. 26 
Manufacturing tose sock eee ee é 115.9 111.6 88.61 84.67 85.12 
Durable Poodsny ewes sce im ae eRe ern : 122.7 117.0 95.54 Oe tt 91.85 
Nonediura blerzoods:te rei. oder ete oe : 110.2 107.0 82.15 78.66 78.97 
Rood:and beverages! hans se ececeriieente taeeeee i 107.8 105.0 78.28 75.75 75.47 
Mest: products:4) ities caaw eet erie eee : 130.9 128.4 85.49 83.46 83.01 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables ‘ 85.0 83.5 69.85 61.36 O/c0L 
Grainsmalliproductsss acres: peer eee eee : 94.2 95.6 86.81 84.72 82.87 
Bread and other bakery products................ s 110.7 108.7 (Bir1183 74.06 70.24 
Distllediand male liauorsese ee eee ee eee ‘ 93.1 88.1 108.70 107.55 105.71 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............+.++-- : 99.5 109.6 80.23 Cuma 75.08 
Rubber productaiet concen. eee cee ‘ 112.0 107.5 91.62 82.54 88.50 
Leathersproducts-5--e cee eee ee een : 88.0 90.1 60.86 53.16 58.56 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. A 92.7 97.3 59.30 50.65 56.86 
Otherileather productsssentcs eee er ieee: 5 79.5 Uhh 64.16 58.48 62.45 
Textile products (except clothing).................. ; 87.6 82.3 71.15 66.38 67.84 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. : 76.4 72.9 68.90 63.24 63.08 
Woollentgoods,. oe) sees Fah. Ronee ery aren ; 65.7 62.1 64.76 59.71 63.08 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................+0- ; 103.5 93.8 77.85 74.96 74.95 
Clothing: (textile:and tip) see ce eee eee nee : 94.4 93.6 55.56 47.62 53.36 
Menis: clothing: ceric. eee eee i 99.5 98.0 54.88 46.69 51.99 
Women stclouliin ges aenntt en mere an tee one 5 100.9 102.3 56. 84 46.81 55.18 
Knit: coods kya ae ce ooo ee ee eee : 73.9 72.4 55.24 48.73 52.95 
Wood:products = veers cee are ee eee : 110.6 104.4 75.90 69.68 72.82 
Saweandi planing rn lls oeee ee eee eee ee ee ; 113.5 106.2 78.21 72.26 74.85 
ICUTTIC ITE? So wien oo are ba epesis Un MC or Ee ‘ 120.7 iaee 73.40 66.27 70.75 
Otherswoodtproductsmeeees mie eee eee : 76.2 74.4 66.11 60.57 64.45 
Paper products acccice ee to ee ee : 128.3 122.3 102.36 101.60 98.00 
Pulprand paper wnil seep ee eee ene ; 129.0 122.0 110.35 112.39 105.66 
Other paper products). (c.,...1.0-meee Abi derucn. : 126.4 122.9 83.24 75.15 79.79 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... : 125.7 124.2 96.13 92.97 91.94 
Trontand isteeliproductse: st eee eee ‘ 113.8 110.2 99.35 94.18 96.59 
Agriculturalimplomentss eee ten oeeeeee 5 68.9 69.7 107.51 96.59 105.22 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. : 138.9 146.9 99.92 95.81 96.02 
Hardwareiand tools... 65.6, tn eee zi 118.5 110.6 88.35 82.63 85. 26 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. ; 100.2 103.5 87.44 80.25 83.15 
iron castings! tn, ties ake en ee : 102.7 95.4 95.85 85.40 91.33 
Machmory industrial); 40... 5. cte ek aoe : 135.3 130.9 96.90 91.53 92.64 
PrUNATy ion Gud Steel we scs: | 2c es. ater ee ; 132.9 123.9 113.92 111.99 111.40 
Pheet-metal productecds.< cc. «uch doe es ; 113.0 ibsliteal 95.43 87.90 92.61 
Wire antl wire producte:....«sese ane odo ese : 120.3 112.0 88.39 95.53 96.20 
Pransportation/eq wipment i.5.../0 uate. sce atthe: : 122.9 aS 105. 86 101.80 99,82 
Aiforatt and parisc, jot cae cs fist oe ee ; 245.8 231.5 106.88 102.19 100.68 
Motor velicles,s;) Qbe saw. bee eee 140.8 121.3 122.92 123.04 118.23 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories,............. 147.0 125.4 105.71 97.32 98.33 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 5 56.0 53.7 90.75 89.16 85.52 
Shipbuilding and repairing................0.c005- : 134.6 150.1 91.41 83.28 88.36 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-.0.cec0e0 126.2 120.6 99.87 98.43 95.83 
AlUMinniol Products 2) teas sate A eee ; 142.3 133.4 96.68 92.08 92.83 
Drass.and copper products... <2 6 cek cs ote é 110.8 102.6 98.50 90.17 91.93 
mie lbinerancdere finn one eee ne ane ; 135.0 131.0 109.14 112.24 105.04 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 155.8 50s 92.71 89.87 90.49 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 116.4 113.6 99.48 97.57 97.68 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 280.9 275.4 89.11 86.52 86.79 
Non-metallic mineral products................000. ‘ 143.9 137.6 93.09 88.25 88.91 
CIs DrOduGts Mecca ee ok tere ei el et oh een mn i 81.2 80.4 83.11 Gold 82.40 
Glass and glass products. «01... ss0s os ceececeance 169.8 164.6 91.65 88.98 88.09 
Products of petroleum and coal..............00005. F 137.5 132.4 129.21 130.60 125.03 
Petroleum refining and products................. 140.5 135.2 129.96 131.54 125.87 
Ghenigcel produete: sae Fee oe aye 134.1 128.1 104.00 102.60 100.77 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... ; 124.5 122.1 93.16 91.06 88.44 
Weids, alkalisgiand salts oho ccek. scieeede ie coe 152.6 136.6 115.96 117,29 113.83 
Other chemical products..............cccceceucs 5 132.1 127.5 103.19 101.21 100.35 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. ‘ 152.7 144.3 78.39 74.67 75.14 
CORSTFUCEION al Oo as oe ee ae é 111.6 103.3 92.24 79.42 87.53 
Building and general engineering................... { 110.7 102.8 98.26 81.64 93.57 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... ; 113.2 104.0 81.17 75.87 ithe, 
Electrical and motor transportation............... ; 145.3 139.6 89.90 87.23 86.00 
Service......... ah reine eihate nee estate eta Meroe e eaioteee ets oe ee ; 166.9 152.7 60.13 59.24 58.44 
Hotelsatid restaurants.) o.v. 5; geseatdesess Oe one é 144.2 130.3 45.97 45.67 44.45 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. ; 140.0 T31e 52.73 51.53 50.65 
Industrial composite.............................. 125.1 117.9 84.98 81.64 82.01 
a Ne I 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings DBS 
Nots: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
x Jan. Dec. Jan. “jar | Des. Maa 
1964 1963 1963 1964 1963 1963 
$ $ $ 

OE gle OIE LAS ee eee a See ee ee 38.0 36.1 37.9 1.82 2.10 1.79 
NOW ALS COULA SEs I Saves iene sie s ale tistaralocs!sro Bha'niets '< occke-p ters 40.0 36.2 40.1 1.74 1.78 1.69 
ING We Sruns WAC iar tetios tsieieale cle elel veiele/sicleie sissies He eiere:« 41.6 38.0 40.6 1.75 1.85 1.65 
Che oG eet Wee Tears eek outdone oe oases ne’ ee 42.0 38.0 41.6 1.78 1.81 inl 
(OTRAS Tb tonne db ou .c160 6 Gide 6 BO.CGUGE COS BOP ao DOI ata oe 41.3 38.4 40.9 2.10 2.11 2.03 
IM amItO Dem. tere cis cthe iste aielaisis cicteal <a amiele fs. ajeceseshals « 40.2 37.6 39.6 1.81 1.84 1.77 
Paskatohewan ster seo.. eile eds eh ee Sod sas eS als 38.8 37.6 37.6 2.06 2.08 2.05 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............ 39.8 38.6 39.2 2.04 2.06 2.00 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)........ 37.8 35.4 ake fl 2.42 2.43 2.34 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
ooo eoooooeeelweaeeleeeeee 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





Hours Average Average ck 

Period Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 

e110 Per Week| Earnings Wages Gorsent 1949 

Dollars Dollars 

$ $ 

MonthlyeA vers gel 950k. sissies © sievuciase.olelnsle « els slewielele 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

MonthiveAcweragenl OOO sss ataas cet et ole cat «or eisiete > 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly vA vera cen 96s. a5 .d. < ae ss srce cee ele cle clecles = 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 Bh al 

MonthiveAveracenl962 2... esate > aca cls secist: 40.7 1,88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

Monthly Average 1963................-222eeeeeeeeere 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

PUGS sd AIUAL Ye tee tee te alalelats ola este aie 2 clo eiale,cie.s steels viele 40.7 1.92 78.26 187.5 141.9 

IB Clerate hiya) de ono. b OOO ORR D.C RIDIOD Go ain oman Poi 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 

INE STOTT APMIS Oates sso see cicials Babe: tyele aiejerete 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 

Droit 6 Sas ooh omerds go ee OG One rarinors ac aanoe 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 

INE scis 5S a tho GO RRO OC ROL S Gi Sats Oi anes Okie 41,2 1.95 80,25 192.3 144.8 

ANSE as coiaas O98 6 UE AO CEE SE eC tate GO ae 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 

AOR archaans 00.5,.70 boro Can eaumcan dG 5 dace ao go ae 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 

INANE ed or 600 0 ROD e Ob GBA oC TOBA OH Gag ch OO CON 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 

ele) ON e1001 8S) be. 48s wan ob be IOS 0 OLMEROICL'O IDVIRRG CRA O CIC 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 

ECO DEL IE ee tats fole aac ls eats ccs ptevers(ovels shecelaysile 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 

INO VEIN DOIN EEE ttt os Orcs an ae eee eiele ehuyeret 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 

IDYeverevadl elste oy ¢ 4 ctin OA ADORED Dict OO IOOnc Or 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 

1064 ——JanUAraiilyee seh ae deeias dec se oe © cle ire misters 41.1 1.99 81.91 196.2 145.9 


Oli) 18 ee) SO ... ee 


Nors:—The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr =. Sk LL Ma ol ae 
A Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1964 1963 1963 1964 | 1963 1963 1964 1963 1963 
$ $ $ 
1 DOTA DT Ras Sess cad ee Se a $e a 42.7 | 40.2 | 42.6] 2.27] 2.28 | 2.21 | 97.15 | 91.67 | 94.16 
Metalimininge:,... 6.0.8. 2. cas eect cs AZ.4 | “410 |) 42.5 | 2.33 | 2.35 | 2.25 | 98984 | 06794 | 95 84 
LOCO] Us les aang onrteah ol Lee areark araearan 1a antee were danas 43597 "4200p 45.00 merle oan elesGr | Mle |RSORRo ain TeO vem aeL 
Otherymetal eee ssa wee ole sane ees oan 41.9 | 40.7 | 42.0] 2.51 | 2.53] 2.44 1105.20 1103.16 | 102.59 
BUGIS ee Ne mS Shes cial ire, | EG neko Ree 43.9 | 40.1 | 44.1 | 2.17] 2.16) 2.14 | 95.46 1986.72 | 94.19 
Cost te sas ee et hitink. natec anes eee eee 43.6 |) 89.2 | 44.2 1.92 1.87 1.85 | 83.64 | 73.46 | 81.84 
Oilvandinsturaligass. 7, aoe Sanaa 442 | Stone 44.0) |e.a|| mee DOn me aeoon 12.29 IOs tnONs 
Non-metallic che Sees: geo eee re be ae S250 WS o2 te Alsat |mees 160) ee aLO ee 2eO9) (Ol skal 7eOnM i meGnaT 
Manufacturing................................| 40.1] 88.0] 40.7] 1.99] 2.02] 1.92 | 81.91 | 76.53 | 78.26 
(Dura blecoods ye ck savas a cons cect ot eee AU | 938.8) | 41420 e2s 16 a} ealG 200) NOOLUS al ESoee imine SGkOT 
Non=durablersoodsis..50440. soe eee: ee ADPGM| Woie2e le 40 nal else Pole} Led leeds oon ol 70.78 
Kood and beverages: .5.:...2:..0ebec. aks nen 20 S21 rane loos. 7 KG 1.78 Lee lela ieore02 67.95 
Mics Emproductsaeen etic a ee cna eres SUE Gkelotie Ih BORE |) aay way VE MATEO Parere} |) erate 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 40.7 | 32.41] 39.3 1.49 1.49 1.45 | 60.76 | 48.21 57.07 
Grainumnilliproducisueerne. | een ee ee AT | raed S40 soars O2 arene orf 1.84 | 81.84 | 79.19 | 74.44 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.0 41.0 40.9 1.65 1.67 1.58 | 67.72 | 68.55 64.53 
Distiledsliquors geese eee ee ee 40.7} 40.1 40.2 | 2.36 | 2.28] 2.28 | 96.16 | 91.67] 91.68 
IMaltiliquorsts st eee ace ee eee eee 38.2 | 38.8 | 39.1 | 2.56} 2.50] 2.45 | 98.00 | 97.01 | 95.65 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 38.5 Stipe. 40.1 1.91 2.08 1.73 | 73.76 | 69.25 69.43 
Rubber products. eter eee | eee AX2 | 36.2) |) 42.2) | 92.03") 825029) ROTA SatAoele ond 82.96 
eather productsay ae nek oe sere eee ee AT.5 | 30.0} 41.3 3G 1.35 ole p00. 20. |b4724o)|(mDa cos 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.6 34.5 41.4 aay 1.30 1.26 | 54.79 | 45.02 52.10 
Other leather products............2+0.t.... 41.1 36.0 41.1 1.44 1.46 1.42 | 59.34 | 52.62 58.22 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.8] 39.1 42.3 1.51 iil 1.45 | 64.51 | 59.03 61.18 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 42.7 | 38.4} 40.0} 1.53 i aye 1.46 | 65.22 | 58.81 58.53 
Woollen. coodsi 72.2 nc ee ee 42.41 38.6] 42.9 OOM LSS) LIAN | SOMOOR ESS e188 moos 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.6] 40.5] 44.0] 1.61 1.64 1.54 | 70.18 | 66.31 67.88 
Clothing (textilevand!/ fur) .0..7.2...052) 008 39.1 32.5 | 38.7] 1.30 1.28 | 1.25 | 50.80 | 41.52 | 48.45 
Menisiclothinga ee ee eee ee ae ee DUO Ole los Manele 1.28 | 1.24 | 50.83 | 41.63 | 48.06 
Womren(s clothing. s5--0: aes) meee Siete LOCSME oial 1.39 leat) || leat | spe |) 2. || Za) ely 
LGPL Ie SeracriGhntamereoe Samomeoc canal Ziel” Ia Bijele cule iCal 1.20 | 1.17 | 49.97 | 42.74 | 48.15 
*=Wood products: s-erret: eee ee A 2 | 387e1 40.8") 1,75 | 1.75, 1 11.69 J 72.18 1265.12 1 69-08 
Saw and planin omni sas ee ene 40549 36265 | soe Sule 87 1.87 Sy eos OU eOSe47 Hmaveeel 
HUI CUE Se ees ere ae eel ee 42.5 | 38.2] 42.6] 1.60] 1.60 1.53 | 67.98 | 61.05 | 62.36 
Other wood products....................0.. ASO) “37.9 |. 42.501) Tet 1.41 1.37 | 60.43 | 53.23 | 58.48 
Papersproducts per ee ee eee 41.3 | 39.4] 40.5] 2.32 | 2.42] 2.25 | 95.92 | 95.51 | 91.24 
‘Pulprand paper mil lsaee ee eee eee eee 41.4) 40.7) 40.4) 2.51 | 2.62] 2.44 |103.74 1106.78 | 98.56 
Otherpaper productss-,- sae aan ane 40.9 Bia /e 40.7 1.84 1.81 I {hsy || 7 NY || Qbatnyy 71.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... O80 1) Oheo | Boe4ulle2. 46) | oeat 2.36 | 95.01 | 90.52 | 90.66 
“Iron and steeliproducts.......0 nee aes 41.6 38.6 41.2 2.28 2.27 2.22 | 95.07 | 87.55 91.51 
Agricultural implements.................... 41.9 | 387.0] 41.8] 2.40] 2.36] 2.36 1100.62 | 87.06 | 98.47 
Fabricated and structural steel............. ALON a OsOM 40 e458 |eeoeo 7] 2.18 | 2.18 | 91.69 | 85.03 88.00 
Handwaremnd toolssesee ses ne eee 49521 4052 1) 42.7 1 1.93 1.88 | 1.85 | 83.33 | 75.68 | 78.80 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.3 36.1 40.0 1.94 1.92 1.88 | 78.32 | 69.28 75.39 
Tronicastings eee ee ie 6 ee tek 42.3) 36.5 | 41.6 | 2.19 | 2.17 | 2.11 1 99,43 | 79.05 | 987.57 
Machinery, industrial. ..................... 42.4 39.3 42.1 Daley Pil 2.07 | 91.12 | 83.82 86.96 
Primary ston and-ateél; 22 0... 40.8} 40.0} 40.4] 2.68! 2.68] 2.63 |109.45 |107.38 | 106.55 
Sheet metal products....................... 40.9 36.9 40.9 2.19 De ales’ 2.12 | 89.47 | 79.32 86.59 
Wire and wire products...... 42.7 40.9 41.7 Deol PAK) 2.18 | 94.64 | 89.85 90.97 
*Transportation equipment.................... 42.4 39.9 41.6 2.37 Deol 2.28 1100.47 | 94.35 94,83 
AWA PINE) NOL ONAL song apenanAbOnnoanones cee AES) || SANT 41.75) 2,91 | 2.28.) 12.19 |°97.76 1 91,931) 14s 
IMotorivichicles ss: saree tte oat nena AA 42a 44.3 | 2.64 | 2.67 | 2.56 1116.57 |112.44 | 113.58 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 43 4 39.7 42.1 2.34 | 2,31 2.23 |101.70 | 91.70 93.70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.4} 40.1 S02] 24200]. 2299 | 2213 188 OI eT. 74 Wl Bank 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 39.9 35.4 39.7 2.24 2.24 | 2.19 | 89.53 | 79.37 86.97 
*Non-ferrous metal products...... 41.3 39.8 40.7 2.26 2.31 2.18 | 93.44 | 91.90 88.78 
AN vbTaoDATTAN FOOLS CMs aren aodeonOnne. .enee 42.0] 39.4] 40.9 | 2.05] 2.02 1.98 | 86.20 | 79.34 | 81.17 
Brass and copper products.................. 43.2 39.3 41.5 2.20 Dale 2.10 | 94.94 | 83.87 87.02 
melting and refining. 1.4 2...0..icce2. 0.02. 40.5 | 40.6 | 40.2] 2.52] 2.611 2.48 |102.21 1106.14 | 97.70 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..............] 40.7 38.8 40.9 1.98 1.97 1.93 | 80.54 | 76.54 78.91 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 40.8 39.5 41.2 2.19 2.20 | 2.15 | 89.57 | 86.95 88.67 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.4 | 38.0 40.1 1.80 1.78 1.73 | 70.71 | 67.66 69.50 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

CALL CES. cate teeta ee eee oe ete 40.55) 137.8") 40.7 1, 2.00 |. 2708.) 2.0071 81.32 1ve-Baeie 81-36 
Ware sndenbloet...2),¢ eee. bo ee 42,40) 30.38 |. 42.71. 2.90.) 2.18.) | 2.16 193.33. 1785, Gaul’ 92°45 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.3 39.2 40.7 1.89 1.86 tee | Peat | eke KU, 74.30 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 42.5 39.1 41.7 | 2.03 2.04 1.97 | 86.55 | 79.74 82.28 
Clay productsy et. 24.5 Meet ck. a S 41.974) 88.4 1 41.8 | 1.82 1.80 LoL ec BOMOSeGoNle 70.41 
Glass and glass products.................... 41.7 39.9 41.2 2.07 2.07 1.99 | 86.44 | 82.64 81.93 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.5 41.8 41.7 2.78 | 2.84] 2.72 1115.16 |118.67 | 113.36 
Petroleum refining and products...... 41.5] 41.8] 41.7] 2.80 | 2.87] 2.74 1116.20 |119.89 | 114.49 

Chemicgi@roducts 0 9) bal bh ones 40.9 40.2 40.9 Ay 2s 2.13 | 90.97 | 89.74 87.34 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.0 | 38.8 SONG ialee baci 4ai |e where, 1.67 | 69.64 | 66.54 | 66.24 
Acids, alkalis and salts......).:...5........ 40.9} 40.6] 41.3] 2.54| 2.62 | 2.45 |103.87 1106.31 | 101.00 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.5) 38.4] 41.4 1.64 1.64 1.58 | 68.15 | 62.95 | 65.60 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 41.6 | 39.0] 40.9] 2.00] 2.00 1.91 | 83.32 | 77.96 | 77.93 

Construction $7,7 4ee  S Die te hale 40.0 | 32.8] 39.1] 2.23 | 2.17] 2.14 | 89.31 | 71.19 | 83.56 

Building and general engineering...... 39.4] 30.6] 38.6] 2.41 | 2.40] 2.32 | 95.22 | 73.29 | 89.66 

ighways, bridges and streets...... 41.3 37.1 40.1 1.85 1.81 109 dG 2a | oeeO9 71.60 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.6 | 42.2 | 43.2 | 2.06] 2.05 | 1.99 | 89.68 | 86.55 | 85.99 
Service’: try nce ter ter Re oe 8 37.0) 36.5 | 37.5 | 1.18 | 1.18] 1.13 | 43.72 | 43.17 | 42.40 
Hotels and restaurants.........0..ecce-00005. 36.6 | 36.6 37.4 Thetis 1.16 1.09 | 42.19 | 42.29 40.62 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ Bees Gyinar ip Sen ea 1.10 1.06 | 43.57 | 41.22 | 41.75 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








End of: 
ViarchisslOD Qin. sei Weer obits 3 
(Mare tenl 0 G0 ween ee Se icine eck s 
IEW a GEG. conic GR Reac pes cock fee ane a 
Marc hilOG2: 4. ote es ine nde aeade 


LY; Asl OOS). eee Me gays tyoic te eleconcr es th.s 
PAI SUSI el O Gainer ae a cdi ainse fo ees 
DepteMmbenweGOae, talon cusses « sie ose 
Oyo) ots ce WERE See: ee ee ae 
INOVeMber wt9 03% ten cceise o- + soar. 
WecembersalOG3h a. s8y) dys-catate cishkeoie voce (es 





TATNIA TARO OA Rema rites. o.ccra.sce see 
Mebruary,, WOGRO, oo ck oedieh occ.cserenees 
Mare liey LOGS ee aes case ous Py Mevousis eiexo. she 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies* 





Male 





Female Total 

11,740 13,399 25,139 
10, 402 11,830 22,232 
9,927 11,387 21,314 
15,184 15,359 30, 543 
16,085 16, 459 32,544 
24,675 20, 458 45,133 
22,865 21 a2 44,588 
PEO 21,726 44,997 
22,720 19,096 41,816 
25,610 23,933 49,543 
24,950 22,037 46, 987 
24,210 20,861 45,071 
30,090 PPE TIRA 52,827 
18,913 15,351 34, 264 
19,737 15,658 35,395 
18,323 17, 154 35,477 
23,470 18,809 42,279 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


Registrations for Employment 


Male 


611,941 
652, 107 
683, 034 
579, 641 


584, 889 


502, 327 
341, 869 
261,541 
241,035 
208, 509 
187,793 
219, 966 
285, 688 
432,390 


498,726 
508, 125 
511,312 


Female 


169, 625 
182, 883 
180, 982 
158, 342 


158, 307 
149, 907 


117, 689 
131, 532 


153, 661 
154,378 
149, 300 


Total 


781, 566 
834,990 
864,016 
737 , 983 


743,196 


563, 922 


652, 387 
662, 503 
660, 612 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1969-1963, AND DURING 


MONTH, FEBRUARY 1963-FEBRUARY 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Registrations Received 


Year and Month 





Vacancies Notified 





Male 
LOGO Vicari py sotercnStowunesseon ernie 3,046,572 
NG GI ear nantes cues.sc alaee dec 3,125,195 
VOG2—— WEATI. oc onc wee sees cs 3,177,423 
NQGS == V Carn Arie eid sic cree ee 2,912, 511 
1963—February............. 211,442 
1TOG3——Manchis se. scies acs =ie1<0)s 209, 852 
diate ve een Soe Cee 210,392 
May te mie re eastotevets 6 ate 215, 307 
ARTOIS ot as ee AC ee 210,727 
iv hee | a Oe ae 235, 602 
PAU UNG eY Cac ean es 198, 464 
September............ 208,088 
October teeter coe ee 240,358 
Novembersnniecn acco. 279,655 
Wecemibersaa. shear: 361,520 
1964—January..............: 291, 457 
RebrusryM) se. acenses = 214, 467 


Female 


1,107, 427 
1,106,790 
Ue iat ea ail 
1,130,539 


102, 561 


R106, 810 
78,941 


Male 


724,098 
836, 534 
1,010,365 
938, 052 
47,295 


54, 427 
77, 524 
100, 832 
77,847 
86, 824 
87, 258 
99,517 
92, 448 
90, 258 
67,736 


61,876 
55, 008 





()Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
R-Revised. 
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Placements Effected 





Female 


404, 824 
469,119 
544,795 
507,910 

31,852 


35, 090 
39, 149 
45,049 
43, 687 
50,519 
54,999 
48,816 
44,154 
39,410 
39, 222 


34, 850 
32,308 


Male 


641, 872 
748,790 
897 , 285 
790,381 

39,378 


42,942 
58, 986 
88,778 
67, 482 
73,561 
70, 874 
87,392 
75,313 
73, 086 
65,920 


49,017 
44,376 


Female 


316, 428 
371,072 
438,471 
387, 728 

23,755 


24,990 
26,378 
32.272 
34,041 
41,398 
41,013 
38, 693 
30, 894 
27, 230 
38,947 


24,454 
22,297 


341 


TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING FEBRUARY 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Change 
Industry Group / Male Female Total F sbre 
1963 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................cseeeeeeeeees 601 58 659 — 1,670 
MR LE eh Ciarnn eee hast aru Anite UREN overt einios mahodokien ciocaur 1,659 25 1,684 + 576 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................cccecceeeees 575 58 633 - 26 
Metal Mining seins ca wid os eats cay mea Rhee decades eee tree ene 288 17 305 _ ae 
EOS Mery te Mirren clerciare a Rees wena TE een 158 24 182 + 69 
Non-Meétal Mining). «i icns caren stomleeis arcisrecre a mevelersrue cere ene 27 — 27 _ 26 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pitsweereccs:- aseseee serie one 60 2 62 +. 14 
PPROSPE CUEING hs Fae bh ide cvthaiesa fetes ccalorale cletavatc telat s gre ola Stee Srmcareter state 42 15 57 - 11 
MSY PA COUTITS Oh Ree 8 ocas crates ie tials teeta eee ee eee ee Teen eereiec ee 12, 062 6,630 18,692 + 170 
FoodsiandsBeveragess.acs. ses oe ieee ae Oe ee 968 730 1,698 — 228 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 5 23 28 — 214 
RUUD DEL YR LOGUCES a nie eck chee oie ete cion mie Sorae Seine eer etna 131 120 251 + 63 
eathercEroGucts: sipteonsta cise els teehee eee eae 216 311 527 - 62 
“extileeroducts (excepticlotming) 4. senaeeeneecee eee aeian cen ne 587 413 1,000 + 150 
Clothiner(textileiand fur)osve0 ce). t cscceaccew ene een ee eee 429 1,969 2,398 — 468 
Wood Producta iiss. Phos ees science pneiae eChIe emer ee 1,800 202 2,002 + 53 
Raner Products: 95. So ncccva cece vastoe elon aales ne aoe ones Mee rere tee 761 265 1,026 + 207 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 378 336 714 — 117 
Tromand steel Products kei sete ete oct one eens 2,437 390 2 ,827 + 70 
Lransporvation Hi ciiipmient 1s cccccne mene ee eee een 2,109 222 2,00 - 36 
iINon-Herrous) Metal Productst.s.s.0. sees ecoee neces eereien: 438 189 627 + 144 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...............c.cceeecceeees 422 601 1,023 + 180 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............cccccecccesccess 409 92 501 + 67 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..........c.ccsccccccccceccrecs 55 13 68 -- 24 
@hemicaleProductgts: ce cee eo ieee ee ee ee ne 478 241 719 + 121 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...................e.0e- 439 513 952 + 216 
Construction oe aise is crouemied daenaese sne ene eee aes s 6,759 155 6,914 + 525 
General: @ontractorsiecc setae cenee’. oe oe ee 4,059 91 4,150 = 32 
specialulradel Contractors. ..csc coe cece teciocee ce een momen 2,700 64 2,764 + 557 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 3,119 349 3,468 — 1% 
-EYANnSpOLtation Seen eee ee eee ee ene eae 2,822 164 2,986 — 238 
NOLS) PN ac RL rere Re Sara eae toil 1a een, oo ie 217 37 254 —_ 19 
Commimication ser. sr eee eee Oo eee eee 80 148 228 ae 84 
Public Utility Operation, .............0.ccceccccccsccccesecesecs 115 42 157 - 83. 
1: Ci Ree Ae See Oe OR a toe URE RR Ke A Sug yeh 6,643 3,469 10,112 + 1,004 
Wholesale ins isch secscce oceans were ee ee eee 2,465 946 3,411 + 362 
Retail sfc. 2 68.50% ein seme ore is eae ae en iene ron eter oe 4,178 2,523 6,701 + 642 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......................e-e-: 467 994 1,461 + 236 
Service s.3o. 6 6 Oa Ret eet aes ere ee eee eee 12,376 10,517 22,893 + 2,981 
Community ors PubliciServices.. teen eenie ete: 543 1,099 1,642 + 29 
Government Servicesscn scence on eee eee 7,228 602 7,830 + 3,057 
Recreation! Serviceipias coe oe cence cake ree cen eee 254 121 375 + 6 
BUSINESS P|ervicerenq: serene eee eee Te Ce eee 1,053 672 1,725 — 441 
Persona liBervice set croc tote anette cee ee 3,298 8,023 11,321 + 330 
GRAND TOTAL fihscccacce ice teak rae nee 44,376 225297 66,673 + 3,540 





(1)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1964(1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








: Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 








Male Female Total 

Professionalvancgenanagerial, WOLKEVs strss/s) te o.6ss 6.04.41 016 0,610.0 viele ciervieieiee sierereie « 9,991 2,095 12,086 
@loriculRWor ers trees etessereis:scicic sown Sis erect ete sisig = archcrerauatei ecw’ elavaueelacaye hea) 22,492 47.516 70,008 
LS RWIOMICGLS SP seein ois eicrersleTareran aveKareite: ty cteysisia:aefiee cists Frmeeie Alans «Sista tiove mse de 10,151 20,396 30,547 
Personaland Domestic Service, Workersiescecsscscccds ce cescccs see ecncts 45,327 32, 884 78,211 
RSet TAT eee Rete a Sia, tuna, Siscoforsisielee nator eel ctokrs wie aur ias eee sia ato. te 4,771 106 4,877 
Wericul cute ebis ning si Orestry, VEX. LOLs) s. aeetcibetsieleiesiele sieuics slats iciete «ae eecr 9,901 1,078 10,979 
SlciMecrancde semi-skilled WOLKEIS a0 cls <<!sie eters ofere 6 ¢s.4 sxe 06¢ tialeleeistetne mace te 224,645 17,508 242,153 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)................eececcceeeeee 2,090 642 PT BY 
REX CLES ENGL OG INIT ORO UC see epeet teres orextra) siete cisie clinton omerSeie bie Isis tha arteseaebonatsin wails oe 2,393 9,799 12,192 
PEM Decree) LAMENT PLOCMOCB 5 <5 serecaisie.n<iaiaiein OS 9 Rlalble aie'e's olelel aioe se disiete 29,887 158 30,045 
Lat DADAD GME INCL MpriN tine) tera a atiue: ceva cele e a clele Nelle «cde act nntees aleere 1,490 504 1,994 
Meathemancalea Wer Products: sce. crerorsysie. sj dapererteveteraia/ette.e, aneysyols eth ote es) cuore 1,201 906 2,107 
StOnewelUyEAnc a lASS unr OCUCHSs 4 ates aie ora afelotaists leis sitecausisraieletetevciars. ass wrens 784 29 813 
Metalworking 14, 982 966 15,948 
Electrical. ......... Fea et Tay ateleiain aE aiaieaniy STM siSIN A alate a-cigipinin bins es. dioes 3,225 1,156 4,381 
Transportation equipment 524 3l 555 
VU Tritr1 eee MEE NV OPE PercTascp-ytes cyanea. <yessiayers avis: < vcteists StS ciate ors bia ote Sule alarie-dre.,arerd ol | ee etenee ofohoast sinters 2,201 
@ OMSL EUCULOI a eerie yatedclucher ss che ais, 5jalereTat cs aaa tei Gi eaid ohainhe 3\e:« 4 cielo sialepsrece she exe 69,051 8 69,059 
ransporsa bron (OXCEP UW SCAIMEN)) caiccso.01.c 4 sla eels! cleleicieisiels «16s sisis/eleiefe's eleiels oss 44,671 111 44,782 
Communications angdspubliewutilitiva. J. se cee Wellelei eins ic ee ncc oes os 27 6 1,133 
Bibrea Ch OFELT GIBE Eival CON errchet ote pchororcheress cia jiectarcve,s, 0 ote Stheeie Gceitieal areeatern cere atstcete 6,950 1, 854 8,804 
Ophernskilediandisemi-sikalledin..5c.0<ace slslsict ia sysiais occ e eeiciarioisieree cicls oe 29, 230 941 30,171 
HEEGDT@ Tita CYN MepePe ate cluster ape oa of eyers sy o's say shsjie1 «joie, a1RORVoLaleiale acs" ajaval svareiave eis less: sievele' e ieueiara 5,584 323 5,907 
EAD OREN bl CES Meena tele rerstereiere sede cyst teyauesexclorclsicsaee clei auhine Gisla mie Mibletiies oaumiee 9,185 74 9,259 
WES SILO C BVO RIKOLS ya ncfercisiare ste ecra)ss.a.0:ctc/e. sisi aia BPSTO GIA SIG staal cle. sceis sel siela aarti e ie 180, 847 32,795 213,642 
BOO Clea IN CEG A CEO mer tieere elec slaw sia a eie)a vial ¢. clare Slettiie aie tr0.¢e-ciietiale cvosntetavete 8,325 11,294 19,619 
eumniberpancle lim Dery PYOAUCES tener clea. ssa, <5. aaa 015 \csietaierelo.ci sie sieieleyele'e evee)eiste 19,281 431 19,712 
Ie taller kalirs oe Nps ee rercta eave Glassy /iapaiaca’ d\aleiea:o sol ie)sie Qeieleyeicieia 0 @ as leleysisvers ievepere 5,380 628 6,008 
G@GnSeLuctlonme eee ra alele air w eo cicinr 8.6.0 sale Gidlsbatalcheredsshasce's eceGlel nayels o-siviale ara 99,137 3 99,140 
Oriberinsloilledswor Kergs cassapcsie «16: v'e o.cfamataiels Sbieleiaitree vis scecueiciels ss wists ahs 48,724 20,439 69, 163 
GRAIN IDET ODA ores teorare cvcis isin ioies ieloatslalaseles siete srw clateias «exe piataras 508,125 154,378 662,503 





4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBRUARY 28, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Office 


Newfoundland................... 
Wormer Brod kee see cok coicie > eee 
Grand Halls. eee eco neu 
SUMUON IS A, ac tine ous dona be levees 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Charlottetown ssesen oe eyes ete oe 
UMN STSIGes es bees cece cere Halter 


TEALVErDOOL ste erties fracas ols Metter 
Now: Glas rower a. cicne steerer 
Spring aillete ee ee occ nsuck eee 
Sydney eee deerenctes soba 
Sydney Minesiessceeas oto octet 
PIE AITO) 0.2 Bin ctre ee eaied arcs 82 ose 


New Brumswick.................. 
Bathunstoc cect n toe 
Campbellitonsae.. a. osc eter 
F Gimilndstonteat sneer eeteee 


INewicastles i. sapiens ste. ste ates 
Samt John. tects ics ais teres 


SUSSO 5s setters bs tee settle cece ch te 
Woodstocletss. secon. foe ee 


Buckingham..................... 
Causapscall eee eas oe eee 
Chandler. 4c Ai Pee. 


Harniharnieeereen ah: Achat cmen 


Woac=MGoanticurecnciues: <cleace ei 
Isa(Malbaieteees cee eee cae 


I EVA Gy a a on be A CR ony Uf a tae 
Matane: 2. wes i war tn tabi n 
WOR NCOTRY «os sen onauchascoase 
Montreal rnin aan as 
MUED EC’ Bekele en tt are 


IRIVACrevdUMlsOUup wees. eee 
Roberval rrpeneces Gate eins 


a ar 


Stileansseeeran, fee ee mance 


Sept-tles tis oe, ee ce secs ees 


344 


Registrations Registrations 
(1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
31,055 30,119 || Quebec—Concluded 
6,163 6,568 her brooke ssyasretsacctv ay yore a 5,780 6,726 
3,068 3,450 Sorel. . JER ot cacag srs Be one aan 2,289 2,650 
21,824 20,101 MhetiordsMinesyeaegenecseee cee oe 2.511 2,471 
WroisJivaereses cee ete tee 6,265 7,158 
5,709 6,423 Vial GiOreen, St dntaowen Grea ries 2,193 2,092 
3,613 4,087 Walley ficldotancr sacee eee ei 2,432 Sali 
2,097 2,336 Victoriavallas. trent. ree ee 2,614 2,563 
Ville St. Georges 
33,695 35,701 
1,267 1;383:.|) Ontario see. eee. cigs dee 
1,995 2,064 ASTID ELOR ere ichetertnclon ebay iacae ete 
7,011 7,593 IBATTIG i ercherctavsisie oe eee 
1,339 1,397 Belleville ry tvrccerrtatade sateen 
3,435 3,673 Bracebridge 
762 798 STAMP LONE. 2 cctrccinrheree ett 
4,330 4,819 Brantley sae crease rade ote 
1,038 1,073 IBrockevillenencmicn coer eee 
5,009 5,258 Carleton Place 
1,805 2,003 (Glo ney ee oe moe bhc cone Coron 
TaN oap 2,045 Cobourg Oca) nae tan ee 1,017 
3,577 3,645 Collingwood dscans-ccteettee ee 981 972 
Cornwall: <4 sane teen ene we 3,353 3,818 
34,146 36,708 HClO take aaacter devetctieeeiekaraiete cra 463 498 
6,608 6,474 MOT bUTIS Re vleeneravereas Mere 845 843 
3,055 3,121 Orb EAN CES s.ravereray-raetelerstet over evenerere 903 826 
2,499 2,836 HortyWilliaian eens acres cela er 2,935 3,580 
1,928 2,645 (Salt Mr eer oo ee ee 955 1,471 
399 526 Gananoque sas cusnc acdc vaae cose 443 437 
8,889 9 , 662 Godenich@cem. ca anaaceinct tre acae 745 873 
on2D9 3,653 Guelph ik sarc cies. ene 1S3r 1,833 
Be 2,876 ERAT OM ead Nateke: 3 crave eae eterna 13,001 15,202 
1,849 1,888 Hawkesburyarn .acse eatdeads rote: 1,191 1,288 
615 797 Kapuskasin?%. 11 0acnecaasoeeeer 581 1,081 
1,710 2,230 Kenora ee ake s ors I VAP 1,409 
Kingstontias. cus avas dace seen ae 27000 2,862 
213,795 | 244,798 Kirkland Lake 900 1,196 
2,702 3,504 KKItChHeners, sn. semeactcaiein ees ZO2e 3,250 
1,032 1,042 Leamington... serene teats 1,120 1,033 
1,325 1,666 Lindsayere. &: in: Se, eee ee 848 905 
1,529 1,661 ListOwelMe. oo oan ee aeeas athe 463 546 
eooe: 1,743 Onc ONWAe ck hie aoe ee 5,463 5,827 
3,082 3,553 one Brancas- sense eee 3,902 4,260 
2,853 2,795 Mi dlan cle. © x0.0< coe caer 1,424 1,610 
2,788 3,562 Napanee: a sontenctns sic eee 850 1,024 
527 565 New Wiskeard’) “jae conic mee 553 586 
1,767 2,404 Newmarket tin. acter soe ne 1,642 1,886 
2,560 2,819 INiagparapliallssipncnereeee cence Salo 3,398 
635 734 INorth Baye eens oldest acer ers 2,197 2,447 
1,719 1,636 Oakvillewer. vec cameo nena 877 996 
2,612 2,748 Orillian We. .8 as. ee eee ey 1,181 1,323 
2,482 3,025 Qssla eye oh-dseeshcarcrsrtorcrevcerer ee erento 5,037 5,555 
5,190 5,915 Ottawa Ste..% 3.5.20 See a? ee 8,051 9,536 
4,893 5,509 Owen oound emia cele e aerate 1,965 2,341 
2,894 3,797 JERR ON ESTO WING bee en tas SARGENT owtoir 733 861 
1,019 1,364 Pembrokemesst. content tiene 2,092 2,526 
1,460 1,813 Pertinisieee cme: uct acon en aes 761 768 
2,995 3,452 Peterporougiesee ss: cece 3,248 3,867 
1,014 1,320 Pictonk 6 a ehere can: oye 615 656 
5,564 5,134 orto Artie see eee eee 4,083 5,056 
1,455 Weta Port Colborne 970 1,362 
815 1,026 Prescott erm. cece ore 933 1,104 
1,096 1,302 Renirewis ead. ae ote ee 584 780 
3,289 4,734 St. Catharmesanecsess secnteee ee 4,055 Ral 
1,361 1,461 te Thomash eee ate eee mere 1,109 1,192 
2,530 2,667 SALA eee eee arene ee ye 3,041 2,937 
65,145 74,739 Sault So tosuvlanie seer eee rte 3,021 3,482 
2,592 2,680 SIM COC. een en eee eee 1,780 2,083 
1,446 2,016 Sioiths alls. eee eee nee 622 729 
16,836 16,811 Stratiords Ase ah ce ere 742 1,073 
4,88 5,913 Sturgeon Halls eee eee 1,089 1,259 
6,040 7,636 DUC DUrYy: laces sacerecioie: eee 4,988 6,517 
1,716 2,207 shillsonburpe nce cose eee 645 689 
2,696 3,229 EL MLTINVINGS seve one NOW as Sele er oe 1,931 2,344 
1,488 1,614 AGrOntO 2. acer eee ee 48 ,028 54,514 
1,407 1,512 BS) a) WBA RG 66S, Sea U an Gaecets 1,025 1,175 
2,938 3,250 Walkerton cos esene et eee oe 1,019 1,093 
2,302 2,578 Wallaceburg erences a eee 704 832 
2,240 3,035 Wellanditr ia. ne eee 2,247 2,411 
2,198 2,417 Weston Sota: son coms ene ee 3,730 4,659 
2,297 3,079 Windsor™ aoe aeeontck vale Tae ee 6,865 9,129 
5,106 6, 204 Woodstock. ciceceme see 845 1,067 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT FEBRUARY 28, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





—————————— Oe ares 








Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Feb. 28 eee baz au 
eb. 28, ‘eb. 28, | Feb. 28, | Feb. 28, 
1964 1963 | 1964 1963 
ManitoDa. 2 ..cmtete «net. besrsverneare 29,690 36,120 ; . 
(STORE eae eons calnaiepiaelaielh EEO PR Rel el et as ac smc ee oiss | aon 
Do pai iirc 0 ee seer 1,939 2,290 gare ae sin tinbai th te ooh shay dig 1'190 1°34 
PREP mh wera eva tons tes cie de. 222 273 Neri cigars bt TS ing) mes aks a ; , 
ae Cranbrookwy ee. deen 1,224 1,291 
iportage la’ Prairieve Weaees acs. 1,421 1,694 Tac Cease 1°407 17437 
Phe Paseo corrtis oie eb tare: 546 607 Pe eb alapigiiagacen. seed taammascianes. 17 748 
Nyithipse ee te eel... 92.773 28,011 Kanone ee eee 1.561 1.753 
Saskatchewan.................... 22,063 27,503 Kelowna 5 sto dies sects he eeck : | 1,703 1,930 
USCC VEN eto « SAE: Bois Sie cee 490 558 Mission. City. eee tcc nee eee et 1,352 1,408 
LOM MINSLCL scene. aievais Sle oe aie ee vis 479 654 Nanaima,o en. anae.o Ueto 1,104 e222 
IMIOOSE! NA Wiie ea eh. Sethe ties hoes oe 1,561 2,081 Nelson erase eter onan eter 1,025 1,200 
INOrtuniBathletordseecct. 6.0.44. sh 1,474 1,813 New Westminster................ 9,176 10,503 
Parineewa | bert sai dates +. iv0ls ole 2,961 3,509 Penticton ae aoe eee | 2,325 2,141 
JENS ES a eo OCG orks CEI eee 5,354 6,605 Port: Allbernts.pe.: node nos teen | 762 708 
Baska hoonia das cieees ite tne co eke 5,125 6,542 Prince: George ess cession ee 1,487 1,744 
Wile Current. ae. aes diese soo a pe 1,347 poe a EP SRR ok sk 1 ve De 
AWGN SUD RS 6 nos 5 hoe in cea etEs o 2 643 MESHEL | smiteieth crestor ceo notte ee : 
Waorlicoinh, Sap Saino oa, bo BO ae mere: 3,108 3,751 poe lI Se i A 1, 102 1,334 
SE Re ae oe SSUCTOM OY POM Rel aoe eek a ne el Ws: 
Blairmore.....000 00s Ped Wt vaca s gh aR it) 
A IG DIC LCCC SRO TON TCRCME SRO ’ ’ * 9 
Drumheller = i Cet ee nN ; 744 ‘ i! Whitehorse oe alate lee @ 6 bie.6 © 216 8) 0 00 .é is 6 603 684 
liye havent tons = ne one Sera pene eee 177218 Lat | ate 55.071 
[Edson en im atacrecr sd. Fee 4792 473 CANADA Pie can cn Oe 662, 503 735, 
(CGrandeverairigwr ak ses estas ne A012 1,071 ee a 
etibrid re seeeacee vast ee s.cis cree 3,069 3,815 Males). ceccenses es s-scnee¥ie-aehe|) 800,220 |) (ODI, 207 
IMG@GdiCiney Late ee er nian sear. cbc 1,521 2,053 s 
PROCUID COT ae ye nae Ne ie dis a3 ares 1,600 2,063 (Hema les. acts. tale ete aren ee 154,378 163 ,864 





()Preliminary subject to revision. 
@)Includes 1,560 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1963-—D) ecemt Der ia cince.csossn tsod caanls went dec seins silt eke eerapraeraee 4, 405, 000 3, 872, 700 532, 300 
IN (foni{21001|0(2) Se eae EERE een eEAIA.. GO HAeEW ac dadnidactesdd 4,191,000 3, 887, 600 303, 400 
OCtODETES RA ciccyecc sine cole g Saalera tiemivane eis cysts aie aioteaueisso"sr aie er ene diene 4,120,000 3,901, 100 218,900 
ols Ot(210 01] (2) oan Aree Res ani eactitn 5 a7 ce oaaiaicid OM cm oeaeeepoirc 4,114,000 3, 927, 700 186, 300 
PACT a0 i ee ee ERE Ennion aaa TC HCD. iOS ot on 4,125,000 3, 932, 500 192,500 
HAT ies fk oe oe EI RSLS cic ee RO Oe cmiathnehoets 3 4,078,000 3, 859, 000 219, 000 
Ais ere eee oe eR ERE occ asi nionmia ns camarneaaee t 4,068, 000 3, 847, 700 220, 300 
105 I ay ee RY Er ere tt alton ich cir ates Gece 3, 996, 000 3,725, 100 270,900 
TUG) ne Deen Eee Onn I Ranns Stinaciatonds pom Gadeco an ae 4,173,000 3,607, 100 565, 900 
1 Eo) ci ee a ee aren ta Sty ae icio oni aetob 6 One 4, 242,000 3,556, 700 685, 300 
WODEUST Vite scee ods be cites Sees DAR mee ee ET es oe ete 4,264,000 3, 543, 500 720, 500 
VANUATV shccvwid nate ob arson oeer ean Meteors eee nro tee 4,259, 000 3,555, 900 703, 100 
1962—- December ss. scccicte cide cn cid heveete velco atte clare aeoiete raters ets seereterertte 4, 223,000 3, 631, 000 592,000 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
AN Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
oft Benefit |to Benefit 
INewiGundland messes caceeeenineee 10, 874 9,197 1,677 14, 131 11, 556 2,575 2,570 
Prince awardslsland senor eee nee 2,211 1,913 298 2,801 2,443 358 421 
INOVAISCObIAS Hee seek canoe nch cme ae 15, 217 12, 841 2,376 19, 293 16, 923 2,370 2,536 
News Brunswick’ cis sc socic veeecceoenee 13, 814 11,680 2,134 16, 470 13, 897 2,573 2, 894 
UCD OC ten ceriae aimtcneicte cst eee ee 80, 570 61,779 18,791 102,970 86, 764 16, 206 24, 285 
OntariO sae fas ecard dob visa Oe 78,673 59, 100 19,573 93, 761 79, 054 14,707 21, 218 
Manitoban Weis Src nce teik eco a eee oe 11,191 9,132 2,059 11, 882 9,815 2,067 2,915 
Saakatchewanee sacccsnue eee oor eek 7,685 6,472 1,213 9,956 8,225 1,731 2,167 
A Tberstn ce is cts Were orc teed de aetna cae 13, 462 10, 531 2,931 14, 143 11,605 2,538 4,167 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory).| 24,878 18, 932 5, 946 29, 202 24, 355 4,847 6, 879 
Total, Canada, January 1964.......... 258, 575 201,577 56, 998 314, 609 264, 637 49,972 70, 052 
Total, Canada, December 1963....... 345, 306 261, 881 83, 425 296, 827 250, 786 46,041 126, 086 
Total, Canada, January 1963.......... 319, 400 245, 726 73,674 373, 544 317, 556 55, 988 77,099 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 54,560. 


} In addition, 51,060 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,520 were special requests not granted and 2,732 
appeals by claimants. There were 13,783 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
JANUARY 31, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
: (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and sex noe a Re Se |e ae 
claimants i £ 27 or December | January 
si ae 14-26 more* | 31, 1963 | 31, 1963 
AC ANA Ge Mieteciece esse cele syer5..0 598, 561 244,770 279, 266 52,568 21,957 532,331 703,081 
Malo. arith oc oe siernciors 468, 375 193, 197 230, 243 32,360 12,575 415, 106 557,740 
Hemalecuicsacaentes cota 130, 186 51,573 49,023 20, 208 9,382 117, 225 145, 341 
Newioundlandssnecee as... 35, 942 12,016 21,310 2,108 508 28,396 39, 380 
Male acl Betis cictss cteraere 33,551 11, 146 20, 323 1,736 346 26,614 37, 486 
Bemial Geiss acttaostes's 2,391 870 987 372 162 1,782 1,894 
Prince Edward Island...... 7, 284 2,392 4,649 159 84 5, 589 7, 802 
Mirai eee ccc xke oapeserens 6, 102 2,041 3, 888 101 72 4,617 6,577 
Emin e eek oerdnewtere 1,182 351 761 58 12 972 1,225 
INOWASCOLIAt cee s.- de» caratee 37, 386 15, 943 17, 626 2,645 1,172 28, 894 39,971 
Males Citebin graben 32,104 13,961 15, 486 1, 879 778 24,815 34, 574 
OM ALO Meee ete eter 5, 282 1, 982 2,140 766 394 4,079 5, 397 
New Brunswick............ 83,915 12, 865 18, 174 2,122 754 26,790 37,744 
Mia] Gite Sao eeteeicts toss 27,364 10,755 14, 897 1,262 450 21,350 31,068 
H@miale Fh detele e's cts.citeces 6,551 2,110 BMA 860 304 5, 440 6, 676 
UEDECE Dace Sctenls Sil sae 179, 451 75, 359 81, 298 16, 125 6, 669 166, 217 208, 435 
Ua LG Netret)  ster ethers micros 144, 845 62,780 67, 969 10, 283 3, 813 130, 864 168, 660 
Bemaleyacaccste osieenitc 34, 606 12,579 13, 329 5, 842 2, 856 35, 353 39,775 
CONTATIONs hen slows eisteie ier stis/s 166, 152 71,972 71,584 15, 300 7,296 152, 621 197,795 
Maleate i iceic. stirs. 3" 118, 461 51,277 54, 402 8, 625 4,157 109, 606 146, 142 
Memiale scam nent eee! 47,691 20, 695 17, 182 6,675 3, 139 43,015 51, 653 
Manito ae craecacteterstetaleforeeres 25, 870 11, 458 11,029 2,365 1,018 21,635 36, 169 
Malan Sains iinet: 20, 305 8, 633 9, 434 1,534 704 17, 204 27,900 
EMA lOs. sewed ecs.asles 5, 565 2,825 1,595 831 314 4,431 8, 269 
Saskatchewan.............. 19,760 7, 203 10, 789 1,270 498 16, 561 25, 683 
NITIES sancotmosteaeoooe 16,191 5, 891 9,389 682 229 13, 592 20,958 
OMIA Geena sees nies 5s 3, 569 1,312 1, 400 588 269 2,969 4,725 
Alberta Sim. c eens seen san as 32,221 11, 982 15,091 3,477 1,671 28,275 38, 165 
Mialensnersieriase.scieris sis 25,111 9,777 12,679 1, 887 768 22,010 31,242 
Bermale yaaessrcaein st eiie ss 7,110 2,205 2,412 1,590 903 5, 702 6, 923 
British @olum bias eee +: 60, 580 23, 580 27,716 6,997 2,287 57,353 71,937 
Male eaecrerete rstersyererevel svete 44, 341 16, 936 21,776 4,371 1,258 43, 871 53, 133 
RemIn le he Menciietece oc ersre's 16, 239 6, 644 5,940 2,626 1,029 13, 482 18, 804 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1964 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Sgr 
oO 
Province Weeks Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 
wi ATC eee ee aoa e arate] soe aie olulevelsie s:cle's eielererslelsieie/oieiieisleiets) ote ib sielsielsieisis 102, 402 2,488, 326 
Se ee 23, 426 521,545 


101, 365 2,314, 428 
90, 833 2,036, 133 
573, 572 14, 552, 081 
533, 098 13, 374, 635 
78, 193 1,982, 603 
62,902 1,614,398 
96, 956 2,527,039 
188, 872 5,000, 454 





Total, Canada, January 1964..........ccecereceeeee er eene ene eereenceteeces 1, 851,619 46,411, 642 
Total, Canada, December 1963..........2:s-eseeeee cere e eect eee ereeeneeees 1,175, 063 29, 360, 512 
Total, Canada, January 1963..........2eeeceec eee ee cess er erenceseececeeces 2,062, 257 58, 559, 894 


nnn nee Ea 
* “Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
Total Food Housing | Clothing ey 3 eRe per sss ; 
coho 


Care Reading 





RG BOSS VCAT’f cccte aniete cis «tn srerereye 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
TOGO Mea rete tates (alls ateisteisiee rises 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
LOGI ViCAR Air laekot «acsloids ot «55 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1 OGD SV CAr hr ceteris «5, syo.5. ees 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
L963 Marc hier tei erie dda ere 182.1 128.9 136.0 115.6 139.6 159.9 148.6 118.0 
[ORO cite un Seve age a 132.3 128.9 136.0 115.7 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 

IM Bay Fike tate bei Astentesr eters: « 132.3 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 eS 

UME cote cree tsps: ss) s/he stscs, area 132.8 120d 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 

Jullyes en oreceaie nck Seger. + 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
AUSUSS. Wn ec. Be 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
mieniielinl oS eA honae soe See 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
Oetober et ds «in «ste < Dee 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
INOVermberkien tenis 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
December a. Ene 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 

1964 January. eer eae ce eet ts 134.2 131.4 137.3 UAW 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
IRGLO AIAN es casadadacan ace 134.5 131.3 137.3 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 

Meir Ch ise dee «siete sO 134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 





Note: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1964 














(1949=100) 

Pee eases eet ee | >h mpanest"i aaa t= aeieae yee ObaueR 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Food | Housing | Clothing portation] Personal) and fine 1 

1963 1964 1964 Care | Reading} ‘607° 
St. John’s, Nfid.@.} 119.0 1202 120.8 118.4 Mee 113.6 121.7 164.0 151.4 101.6 
Halifax. 952 pies 130.9 131.6 131.6 126.0 pBigs: 127.0 I37av 166.2 170.8 124.5 
Saint John......... evant 10400 134.3 131.7 iszecd 126.2 143.0 186.5 155.4 124.5 
Montreal ?s.o5-. aon 132.4 133.9 134.7 138.3 135.2 109.8 160.5 171.6 151.8 122.3 
Ottawaree ay oe soe Tone 134.6 135.0 131.9 137.0 OLS) 156.6 170.3 143.6 125.3 
Toronto actemeaal oe! BB jate: 135.9 136.0 129.4 139.9 123.8 139.9 163.6 189.8 123.3 
Winner aes seeeee 129.8 eye 131.4 129.9 128.4 123.4 18655 179.0 140.9 125.5 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 128.1 129.0 129.0 127.4 126.5 130.2 136.8 147.3 148.9 119.4 
Edmonton-Calgary| 127.4 127.5 WAT 1222 126.6 126.9 USES 168.8 146.8 119.5 
Vancouver......... 131.6 131.9 Neyer 129.7 134.9 119.7 139.7 151.1 150.1 120.9 


——————————— ee eee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 
involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all 
belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. For further notes on the series see, page 954, October 1963 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and | 





R Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month of Year Beginning : ss 
During Month| Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

NED) OReeaey aan eaolaeiaen acct aioe rele -soeiere eve wvéeal’s. 5 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
LOGO Ne uett ini eels sais valine mae es cs 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
1G aR Tea. DCL OR eco O Cone or Sere ae ene 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
LOG Qa tc AN os Oe vee aw dots ea 290 old 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
DOGS cercteve xt eaters ARON os Sas gH kee ecces 318 Eby] 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
UG Go—— He OLUAN Vacancies ee sie cise oisie.c exe 23 38 7,106 75,700 0.08 
IMA TC hi Meee ey cheers 4PM. b dene oaks 17 31 5,196 35, 920 0.04 

PATEL PRI, NS ows eesibis a oh ace seas 21 43 8,547 47.050 0.05 

IES OP SAO 8 Se cae iG eee en eee 31 47 6,361 30,020 0.038 

UNOS AF eco STON ED OCRIC OE InD ae eet 43 65 7,442 78,420 0.07 

RL Lean roeettate tet cares cette atenecels 32 66 17,647 181,910 0.15 

ANIG TIS UE | poketoe tte «ee Moe Oa s cc.eeas 31 58 11, 882 75,130 0.07 

Sen beMmiberertea Mile. c ask <4 star's s wes 31 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 

VECO DET Rte cies os sie) oa catlerercie as 51 83 26,625 143, 980 0.12 
INGwemberwnenetta cme cn ercohe saa ae 1] 42 5,761 46 , 560 0.04 
IDECENTbeE. fees cicie oss oe sense 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 

BA GA ATMA TSS rerte ete tetesa eietevas« aidisie swe tiaiels are: 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
Hebriaryanareen ard onere cote + onto 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 











FEBRUARY 1964, BY INDUSTRY FEBRUARY 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 

Workers | Man- + eats Workers | Man- 

Industry L ee Involved} Days Jurisdiction rf Pan ae Involved} Days 
OTESERV: teins aislisot'« 1 700 2,800 INewtountdllandecere ts ee treater | eecreencterial ones ielerreters © 
IVT GS 2 ore) sats, c Rasheheatrebans 3 1,359 6, 120 Prince Edward [sland 5a, cera. ost. beniarte se tta| ae meee 

Manufacturing........... 22, 3,923 54,020 Nova Scotia. :).0 0222+. 2 1,039 3, 100 

Construction (....- ace 8 1,024 5,420 New Brunswick......... 1 135 2,700 

Transpn. & utilities..... 3 119 730 Quepee: ad atene eee 10 2,288 20,990 

TAUGs oe caite <aeuemias 7 275 5,330 Ontario cence: 25 2,165 17,040 
PEGITNATN CO eres etree Vane apaterere toot sei cie. ee face all fd sues encsexereeiliernievane ie elias Manitobai.cs asserts cee ene eects cs |e aiovs areterareral | ettteucters <coeete 

OIA CON cuit arsteeien ett e s 2 557 7,990 pede tes Bee dee et Ae 1 91 500 
Pr licmamainishrationes sn leetees secclllterce ci s,01ere) || staleisie shade ilovayg hi ee PEON Bo all OL ay”, Maa || A ee ce Gtr ae gs 

eae | |] ———_ British Columbia....... 6 2,167 37,930 

All industries....... 46 7,957 82,410 Bederal-si..cse sees if 150 

All jurisdictions. .... 46 Oe 82,410 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 1009 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1964 








(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
mae Work Man-Days Date Major Issues 
: orkers |—————___ — a 
Eee: Union Involved Accu- Termi- Result 
Location Feb mulated ce i 
FORESTRY ; 
Various logging companies, CNTU 700 | 2,800} 2,800 | Feb. 15 |Wages~Rate per cord in- 
Manicouagan River Valley, Feb. 20 |creased. 
Que. 
MINES 
Metal : 
Manitou Barvue Mines, Steelworkers Loc. 4653 300 | 2,400 | 2,400 | Feb. 20 |Wages, hours, holidays, wel- 
Val. d’Or, Que. (AFL=CIO/CLE) a I | ee ee. fare benefits, vacations~ 
Mineral Fuels iu. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 4535 1,030 | 3,090 | 3,090 | Feb. 10 |Alleged unsafe condition of 
(Princess Mine), (Ind.) Feb. 13 |equipment~ Return of work- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. ers when conditions im- 
proved. 
MANUFACTURING 
Wood : 
Weyerhaeuser Canada, Woodworkers Loc. 2-1000 390 390 390 | Feb. 28 |Wages, group insurance, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (ARL-CIO/CLO) Pair Ft | ie ee pension plan~ 
Metal Fabricating 
American Standard Potters Loc. 231 177 | 3,540 5,700 | Jan. 16 |Production standards, 
Products, (APTE=CIO/CUC)E RB ee eedoe wages, fringe benefits~ 
Toronto, Ont. 
Hahn Brass, Machinists Loc. 1226 203 | 3,050 | 5,080 | Jan. 20 |Wages, application of Rand 
New Hamburg, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 24 |formula, vacations~8¢ an 
hr. increase Ist yr., 8¢ an hr. 
2nd. yr., and 7¢ the 3rd yr.; 
improved vacations and 
other benefits. 
Transportation Equipment 
Bendix Eclipse, Auto Workers Loc. 195 242 240 360 | Jan. 31 |Proposed change in produc- 
Windsor, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC)) Feb. 3 |tion methods, new job evalu- 
ation~ Return of workers. 
Victoria Machinery Depot Boilermakers Loc. 191 1,550 | 27,900 | 27,900 | Feb. 5 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
and Yarrows Ltd., (AFL-CIO/CLC) and (46) Gaile @ halal ora Soeere 
Victoria, B.C. various other unions 
Burrard Dry Docks, Various unions 519 | 8,820] 8,820} Feb. 6 |Wages, holidays, duration of 
INGLE EVANCOUVeTne Es: Cony] kee || | | | RO | ce contract ~ 
Chemical Products 
Brunner Mond, Auto Workers Loc. 89 456 | 5,510) 5,510) Feb. 18 |Wages, fringe benefits~8¢ 
Amherstburg, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Feb. 29 Jan hr. increase Nov. 1, 1963, 
6¢ an hr. Nov. 1, 1964. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Janin Construction, Building Workers’ 155 | 3.100 6.510 | Dec. 4 |Wages, seniority, grievance 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. Federation (CNEU) = 3 )= = Spe oe | eee eee committee~ 
Southern Construction, Various trade unions 400 | 1,200) 1,200 | Feb. 1|Non-payment of wages~ 
Contrecoeur, Que. (Sorel Council Feb. 6 |Sub-contract taken over by 
AFL-CIO) contractor who will be re- 
sponsible for payment of 
wages. 
Fraser-Brace Engineering, Plumbers Loc. 221 150 380 380 | Feb. 26 |Removal of coffee machine 
Kingston, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 2 {as disciplinary action~ 
Return of workers 
English & Mould, Plumbers Loc. 800 181 180 180 | Feb. 28 |Wages~ 
Sudbury, Ont. (ABL=-CIO/CLG): Sere NE I ee ee 
TRADE 
Irving Refining, Oil Workers Loc. 9-691 135 | 2,700 | 5,780 | Sep. 16 |Wages~ 
East Saint John, N.B. (APL-CIO/CLE))) pet MRR a FPR | a 
Irving Oil, Oil Workers Loc. 9-703 118 | 2,360} 5,030 | Jan. 4 |Contracting out delivery 
Various centres, Que. CART-CilO/ CLC) a ee ee ee ee eee function~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
FEBRUARY 1964 








(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
Fie Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union oe mae et ae T ae ~ 
Deaton aay Feb Accu- nation! Result 
mulated Date 
SERVICE 
Education 
Assoc. des Commissions Assoc. des Professeurs 514 | 7,710} 7,710 | Feb. 7 |Salaries~ 
Scolaires Catholique du desiHicoles;Catholique: 17 |)" 9). |e = eee 
Diocese de Sherbrooke, de la Region d’Asbestos 


Various centres, Eastern 
Townships, Que. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1963 











(Preliminary) 
& 
ep ; 
a | 8 pe ‘ 
yen |) Ep 2.2 
Q, i Me # 
Coil eos >S] x 
=! ao 2.5 ®o 
BH ie, =] c 2 a) 
Type of Accident © eel |) 2a) 2) ih Se E oq aS 
il Ss r= se! ~ ~~ ~ ml 
3 80 “ a | 3 3 |S g) bP © a 
|S ligalte SelM BO Ue | Onlac heap ietes 
B/S) 218] sles] Slelelelele 
/HiB/SlSl/OlesAlaljaelajele 
Striking apaimnst Or Steppe ON ODJECtS.. cncces.+ ce cle ec.scilic sc elise lichens [tween leeeeneel cree rier | meeretey| cee een = aeeane | eememaes| fees | ann | ea 
Struck by: 
(a) tools; machinery, ETanes, CbCs-n. 1.017 ae eel meeeriel| lee 5 ees | ea Y 1 J Ti) ete il eats | eee if 
(boemG vine Vv ehiel Ose he). townie eee reste aie a ie oe Wee 2 1 La SA Sheet | see Se eee 5 
COVMOt HEROD TEGES 25 oar uct dpe iespinrcatencie =, 2 crete cee ey oer Ibs, saedl 3} uf 6 1 me 2} 38 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc....... 2 2elaeee ies 6 | 12 8 Dil 2 42 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.............-s0-eee- 1 2 2 9 6 | 30 3 Gale 7 66 
Falls and slips: 
(a) LONISATMEMEVEL. stccu.c aves arotocin certs eo tee te ee ere | Seer ae eee 1 1 1 Pal Pecas| lentreeel leroy A's 9 
(b) to different levels............... Pa EAAmie cies 1 3} 4 6 6a 6 iit pores lessens ote Sule 48 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions....]....]}....|.... Aiaeoc| B28. ea alts 6 aed lec. c 10 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
GISCABES! arr tablet oe ern ce ine ie eae ane eee lle 1S eveere lee 5 Le peel eae | Seen ee ee 11 
ee tieiencurrenitseecrcea tte ux aicvetels eens) Sere Oe ss corer | eens | eens | orem 1 4 eRe Bole baeliaa ate 1 10 
LOLS) ee (c) 4 8 (0) ae nee eG ee ms eee ee MM eos imac alleen alas colt oc lloemollabmillhooctooee 1 1 
Miscellaneous accidents,,s «../.4/./:.sm ctuteles fis ore-s sare s wpate,o oreal| © ayes lt eterevelltcrecae dle a tval| opoeerell te tees |e cs ean lt | | | 
EL OLAS cae rerson ec saihover een rte oy Ac 4} 28} 41] 380 | 45} 49 | 58) 47] 10 20 247* 








*Of this total 178 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 69 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities 
that occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May 
issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
PROVINCE, DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1963 








(Preliminary) 

Industry : : : § Py ee 
: afi{a|w#| «a g 3 qo] ony EBS Wen ees 
a Z| Z| OAS 4 Bh ies Wa ice 
AGT CULGUTO Men tac ccs cuee tee Saal Pena each Ira eee IE Gate rl eeseres 1 D.. «|llissae ote ic Seorere el Semanal Crete pe | reer 4 
bic yf abaya Ree eee pete ce eenen (Pune 1 1 i as ESreS Ss 2 3 Oe eon c 2 Te cerca 28 
Hishing and crapping... soda eee elt eee ne SM ote | eee Leek oe ee 25 ted Gee eee ee eee | oe 4 
Mining and Quarrying............... ah ale eer 2 Dial Woe 10 2 2 5 Bid emcees 30 
Manufacturingu. ae, sc cee eee teen eccaee ill eee 4 3 2 21? Ul), sere || See 6  Thpdl teecoPrerek= 45 
WOnstriichionm eee a eee ee Te i aeters 1 4 6 15) 5 5 4 Sale 49 

Transportation, Storage and Com- 

RUORCS bi Oli ae res ere Penn ee ee G tre ers 2 Plies 19 13 2 3 2 Be PE ie 53 
Pub licmipiiticgee: soc 7.4 ket ee a ees een 2 a 1 aL ae ere eel eet 1 He harashewse 4 
PET NCL Ore ctevte oe escent A co OD) Alsishveeilte oan DSi eaeeee 2” || Se ea eee ee ae 10 
WIMAMCO coe cweire ns a igs’ pacdu da cinloiewefacs oaasheswscuhiee ceed acum eblls acdc cdecs cael: eel tetem aaa ns rr 
SOE VAL COs Me pes oP swore sacri astecorsal or ocarl tetcke ae Meee etal eer ne 1 DA Bee 3 6 7 H 20 
WCINSSTNE Gs. coins cade pam eh ee aes eok celine aoa toy anna | chee Sule. DRDO rey mettle eee tee et | aman eT 

LPotalee eee eee 13 1 16 10 33 79 9 15 26 44 1 | 247* 


*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Training in Industry Program 


The rapid pace of technological change has created need for 
co-operation of management, labour and government in training 
workers, who face retraining at least once in working career 


Because mechanization, automation and 
other technological advances have altered 
the pattern of occupations—now almost 70 
per cent of all employment is in profes- 
sional, skilled or white-collar jobs—the aver- 
age Canadian worker will have to be retrain- 
ed at least once during his working career. 

And the rapid pace of technological 
change has created an urgent need for co- 
operation among management, labour and 
government in dealing with the problems of 
training and retraining. 

It is vital today for workers to have 
broadly based training that makes them 
flexible and mobile as well as competent in 
their particular trade or occupation. 

In the past, many on-the-job training 
programs were specially designed to meet 
the immediate needs of the individual em- 
ployer who gave the training, but today the 
trend is toward a broader form of training 
that goes beyond merely cultivating the 
particular kinds of skill needed by the 
employer, and looks to the long-range needs 
of the worker and of the economy, 

This trend has been matched by increas- 
ing government assistance for training-in- 
industry programs. The Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement provides for 
federal contributions toward a_ province's 
costs in undertaking a training program. 

Although this co-operative training pro- 
gram is still in the early stages of develop- 
ment, it provides technical and other assist- 
ance to companies, businesses or industrial 
groups that wish to establish broader train- 
ing programs. 

The co-operative training method em- 
braces many types of training, in which are 
included the following: 

Basic training for skill development—The 
upgrading of a worker’s skill in mathematics, 
science and communications sufficiently to 
enable him to take more advanced training. 

Upgrading courses to keep workers 
abreast of new techniques in their trades or 
occupations. 

Retraining workers whose occupations 
have become obsolete, to enable them to 
transfer to a new or related trade or occupa- 
tion. 

Apprenticeship training under an ap- 
proved program involving a minimum of 
4,000 hours of reasonably continuous train- 
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ing in prescribed proportions of training 
in class and training on the job. 

Technician training at post-high school 
level. 

Supervisory and management training. 

In one example of basic training for skill 
development, three companies in co-opera- 
tion with local school board and provincial 
officials, established a program to raise the 
knowledge of 30 employees in English, 
mathematics and science by two or three 
grades, starting at Grade 8. The employees 
are released from work at three o’clock 
every day for six months to attend a three- 
hour class. 

In this program, the local school board 
supplied laboratories, and the companies 
rented quarters, hired a co-ordinator and 
two instructors, and paid the costs of the 
program. The companies, however, will be 
reimbursed by the province, which in turn 
will be reimbursed by the federal Govern- 
ment to the extent of 50 per cent of the costs. 

In this form of training, technical assist- 
ance may be obtained in the form of sample 
course outlines, trade analyses, information 
sheets and other training aids. Studies of 
training needs and advice on setting up 
programs are often given to companies or 
businesses that ask for such help, The extent 
of assistance supplied varies from one prov- 
ince to another. 

The expansion of technical and vocational 
training facilities and programs in Canada 
has meant an increase in the number of 
part-time, full-time and evening courses in 
many communities, and officials of local 
schools or provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion are willing to consider establishing new 
courses to suit particular needs. 

Many companies are today encouraging 
their employees to take evening courses 
and are offering incentives in the form of 
reimbursement of fees or the cost of books. 
Other firms are allowing their employees 
to take full-time and part-time courses 
through day-release arrangements, and in 
some cases are helping financially. 

Government assistance for training in 
industry is offered under one of the pro- 
grams established by agreement between 
the federal and the provincial governments 
under the Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Assistance Act. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1914 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Act to prohibit manufacture, importation and sale of matches 
containing phosphorus enacted and its administration placed 
under Minister of Labour. Immigration in 1913-14 down 17,500 


An act to prohibit the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of matches made with 
white phosphorus was passed by Parliament 
in May 1914, and the administration of the 
act placed under the Minister of Labour. The 
law was to come into effect on Jan. 1, 1916. 

A resume and the text of the act were 
published in the May 1914 number of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

This journal’s article stated that poison- 
ous phosphorus was not essential to the 
manufacture of matches, and that its use 
in such manufacture had been prohibited 
by law in some parts of Europe for 30 
years, and was then prohibited by law and 
international treaty in nearly every civilized 
country in the world. 

The Minister of Labour, speaking in the 
Commons in support of the bill, explained 
that the use of white phosphorus (the act 
included yellow phosphorus) was liable to 
induce in those who worked with it a 
particularly loathsome disease known as 
phosphorus necrosis, which attacked the 
jawbone and the teeth, and which was some- 
times fatal. The Minister referred to cases 
of the disease that occurred in Canada. 

The article added that “apart from the not 
infrequent cases of infantile poisoning caused 
by little ones sucking the highly coloured 
heads of white phosphorus matches, the lat- 
ter present also a convenient and inexpensive 
means of criminal poisoning, and were em- 
ployed in this way by a brutal parent in 
Prince Edward Island a little over a year ago 
for the destruction of her entire family.” 

Immigration to Canada during the year 
ending March 31, 1914 reached a total of 
384,867, compared with a total of 402,432 
for the previous year, according to official 
figures supplied by the Department of the 
Interior. Of the 1913-14 total, 142,622 of 
the immigrants were classed as British, 
107,530 were from the United States and 
134,715 from “Other Countries.” 

The decrease from the total the previous 
year was only 4 per cent, but the drop did 
not begin until August 1913. During the 
April-to-July period, immigration was 
higher than it had been the year before. 
But from August 1913 until March 1914, it 
declined at an increasing rate, beginning 
with a 3-per-cent drop in August and ending 
with a drop of 52 per cent in March 1914, 
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compared with the figures for the previous 
year. A considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment, especially in the western provinces, 
and a “financial stringency” were apparently 
the causes of the decline. 

The same causes were probably at work in 
the reduction in the number of strikes in 
April 1914 from the number the previous 
April. Only four new work stoppages occur- 
red in April 1914, compared with 25 in 
April 1913. “It is a noteworthy fact that 
only 12 disputes had been reported to the 
Department up to the end of April, as 
compared with 46 last year.” 

Reporting on the progress of railway 
construction, this journal said that the build- 
ing of the Port Arthur division of the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway was giving employ- 
ment to more than 200 labourers, and that 
nearly 2,000 men were working on the 
Kettle Valley Railway. 


It was estimated that 700 miles of rail- 
way would be built in Alberta during the 
year. Besides work on the Peace River 
branch of the Canadian Northern Railway; 
the Edmonton, Dunvegan and_ British 
Columbia Railway; the Alberta and Great 
Waterways Railway; and the Calgary-to- 
Pincher Creek line of the Canadian 
Northern, it had recently been announced 
that during the coming summer about 3,000 
men would be employed on the Alberta and 
Great Waterways Railway from Edmonton 
to Fort McMurray. About 1,000 men were 
also working in Alberta on Canadian 
Pacific construction. 

“A feature of the month was the arrival 
at Prince Rupert of the first Grand Trunk 
Pacific train from Winnipeg. It is stated 
that the Canadian Northern Railway will 
enter Weyburn this summer by building a 
spur from their line running from the coun- 
try south of Weyburn.” 

The Montreal correspondent said that 
about 4,000 men had been given employ- 
ment by the city at $2.25 a day. Private 
contractors were paying $1.75 and §$2, 
and they feared that they would be deserted 
by their “cheap” labour. Some labourers 
did leave their jobs and get work with the 
city, and the railways received fewer appli- 
cations than usual for work on construction 
gangs; instead of looking for railway work, 
the men were seeking jobs with the city. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Report on Employment and Manpower in New Brunswick 


Publication of a report entitled “Employ- 
ment and Manpower Utilization in New 
Brunswick 1950 to 1960” was announced 
jointly last month by the federal and New 
Brunswick Departments of Labour. 

The report is the result of a study by a 
federal-provincial research committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of the federal 
Department of Labour. The Deputy Min- 
isters of the New Brunswick Departments 
of Labour, and Finance and Industry were 
on the Committee. 


Labour Force Analyzed 


The main body of the report is organized 
around the analysis of the supply of, and 
the demand for labour. Characteristics of 
the population from which the labour force 
is drawn, including age and sex distribution, 
growth and migration, are examined. The 
labour force itself is analyzed as to struc- 
ture, educational achievement, skills and 
adaptability. 

In analyzing the demand for labour in 
the province, a study was made of the em- 
ployment and output trends in the New 
Brunswick economy as a whole over the 
period 1950 to 1960, and for the individual 
industry sectors. 


Sample Survey 


A special sample survey also was made of 
households in Gloucester County in order 
to obtain detailed information on the char- 
acteristics of employed and unemployed per- 
sons in the area. From this survey, much 
new and useful data are presented, not only 
on certain aspects of unemployment, but 
also of underemployment. 

A final chapter on seasonal unemploy- 
ment analyzes the seasonal variations in 
employment, the extent and duration of 
seasonal unemployment, and the industries 
affected. Those persons who become sea- 
sonally unemployed were also examined as 
to their occupations, skills and age. 

The study noted that although total em- 
ployment increased during the period 1950 
to 1960, the entire increase was made up 
of women. Male employment was no higher 
at the end of the decade than it was at the 
beginning. A substantial decline in employ- 
ment took place in the goods-producing sec- 
tor—primary, manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries—which largely employs male 
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workers. In contrast, there was a notable 
increase in the service-producing sector, 
especially in the trade and service industries, 
which has a large component of women 
workers. 

This marked shift in industrial employ- 
ment over the decade from the primary to 
the service industries resulted in serious 
problems of labour market adjustment. 
Workers displaced from the primary sector 
were seldom able to take advantage of the 
expanding job opportunities in the service 
industries. Most of the new jobs were dis- 
similar to those that disappeared, partic- 
ularly as to the degree of skill and prepara- 
tory education required. 


Jobs That Disappeared 


Many of the jobs that disappeared were 

those tradtionally filled by males, involving 
mainly manual work and requiring little 
education or training. In contrast, the new 
jobs were frequently of the type regarded 
aS appropriate for women, such as the white- 
collar clerical, sales, teaching and health 
occupations, and which usually require more 
education and training. 
; Moreover, many of the declining occupa- 
tions were based in the rural areas, and 
the expanding ones were in urban centres. 
Consequently, many of the young men who 
were new entrants to the labour force were 
unable to find jobs, and emigrated from the 
province. 


Projections 


Population projections indicated that in- 
creases in the New Brunswick labour force 
in the next few years would be substantially 
greater than in the decade of the fifties. 
Unless there is an increase in the employ- 
ment of male workers in the future, the 
report points out, there is likely to be more 
migration out of the province, lower labour 
force participation rates among men, and 
a higher incidence of unemployment and 
underemployment among men. 

Some concluding observations on the 
imbalances in the New Brunswick economy 
are set out, and three major areas in which 
constructive action might be taken are 
noted: (1) industrial development, includ- 
ing the expansion of existing industry as 
well as the introduction of new industry; 
(2) the training, retraining and adaptation 
of the labour force; and (3) the reduction 
of seasonal and general unemployment. 
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Conference on Divisions Between Men’s and Women’s Work 


The traditional divisions between men’s 
work and women’s work in our society, and 
the social and economic effects of these 
divisions, were discussed at a one-day 
round-table conference last month in 
Ottawa, sponsored by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labour. About 50 
persons from federal and provincial de- 
partments and agencies, universities, sec- 
ondary schools and national organizations 
participated. 

In welcoming the conference participants, 
Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said that we had tended to become 
creatures of tradition in regard to the 
division of work between men and women. 
The Department of Labour was concerned 
with improving manpower development 
and manpower utilization, and was examin- 
ing traditional ways of using manpower in 
the light of technological and other changes 
in industry and business, and the changing 
roles of men and women in our society. 

Dr. Oswald Hall, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Toronto, said that societies 
were almost infinitely variable in the sense 
that almost any kind of work could be con- 
sidered as either masculine or feminine. 
Within a specific society, however, and ours 
was no exception, the division of work 
between the sexes was likely to be very 
rigid, and there were mechanisms at work 
that drastically limited a person’s freedom 
of choice of occupation. 

In our society the main model for organ- 
izing work was the bureaucratic corporation, 
in which each member either gave or 
received orders. This system worked well 
when there were no serious differences in 
status between those in the two groups. 

It was highly acceptable for men to have 
authority over women; it was acceptable 
for men to have authority over men, and 
somewhat less acceptable for women to 
have authority over women. For women to 
have authority over men, however, was 
likely to be regarded as “disagreeable.” 
Therefore, he said, “women hestitate to 
strive for jobs that place them in anomalous 
positions, and men hesitate to place women 
in such positions.” 

A second limitation on occupational 
choice for women arose as a result of the 
family structure. What the husband did 
determined the ranking of the family. If 
part of the income came from the wife, 
these earnings were, in many cases, viewed 
as an indication of inability on the part of 
the husband to support his family ade- 
quately. 

Another type of limitation of occupational 
choice occurred where the wife moved 
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ahead until her occupational status and 
income exceeded that of her husband. For 
the wife this meant, in effect, that she was 
constrained to refrain from seeking the sorts 
of occupational niches that would place the 
prestige of her husband in jeopardy. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, spoke on the economic 
aspects of the problem. He said that the 
occupations in which so-called women’s 
work is concentrated are predominantly 
those in the service-producing industries; 
men’s occupations tend to be concentrated 
in the goods-producing industries. He 
pointed out also that women were heavily 
concentrated in the white-collar occupa- 
tions, which often cut across industry 
boundaries. 

Over the last 30 years the proportion of 
workers in the goods-producing industries 
had dropped from 60 to 46 per cent of the 
total labour force, while the proportion of 
workers in service-producing industries had 
expanded from 40 to 54 per cent. 

Dr. Dymond said that the participation 
rate of women in the labour force was in- 
creasing, while the rate for men was 
actually dropping. This was partly the result 
of differing employment trends in the in- 
dustries in which men’s and women’s jobs 
predominate. 

Although some of the jobs in the ex- 
panding service industries were traditionally 
more suited to women, there was a vast 
number of jobs that could be done equally 
well by either sex. In these industries, how- 
ever, employers preferred to hire women, 
mainly because women were willing to work 
at lower wage rates than men of equivalent 
skill and experience, and because women 
appeared to be less concerned with the 
fringe benefits which men found important 
because of the male role in our society. 

It was probably considered morally 
wrong to pay a man less than he required to 
support his family at a reasonably decent 
standard of living but the same scruples do 
not apply to women, since employers 
assumed that young girls and married wo- 
men usually lived at home. 

Another factor was that women had 
traditionally been more difficult to organize 
into trade unions and in consequence were 
more “tractable” from the employer’s point 
of view. 

All these factors made it difficult for men 
displaced from jobs in the highly-unionized 
goods-producing industries to move to the 
expanding service industries. This problem 
of mobility was going to require more and 
more attention in the future, Dr. Dymond 
said. 
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43 Chicago Businessmen Complete Canadian Course 


Forty-three Chicago businessmen last 
month received certificates marking the 
completion of two courses in small business 
management prepared by the Canadian 
government. This is the first time Canada’s 
small business management courses, which 
are in regular use in various Canadian com- 


munities, have been used outside this 
country. 
The course’ entitled “Management 


Accounting” was prepared by the Small Busi- 
ness Management Training Division, De- 
partment of Labour, for owners and man- 
agers of small businesses in Canada. The 


New Construction Technician 


A new two-year “Construction Technician 
Course” is to begin in September in Toronto. 
The course is designed to give to students 
interested in making a career in the con- 
struction industry a broad background in 
construction principles and techniques and 
to fit them for a variety of positions in the 
industry. If possible, the same course will 
be conducted in London and Ottawa. 


Apprentices and journeymen will also be 
given an opportunity to advance beyond 
their present status by taking the course. 


The classes will terminate at the end 
of April in order that first-year students can 
obtain practical experience on the job from 
May to August. 


The program of studies includes building 
construction and drafting, quantity survey- 
ing, materials, theory of structures, mecha- 
nical installations, mathematics, science, 
economics and _ construction business 
practice. The prerequisite for the Course is 
Grade XII or equivalent.. 


Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association was 
given permission to adopt the course to the 
specific needs of florists and is now conduct- 
ing the course in the United States and 
Canada. 

Management Accounting is one of five 
courses prepared by the federal Departments 
of Trade and Commerce and of Labour and 
made available to Canadian businessmen 
through provincial departments of educa- 
tion or the departments of trade and in- 
dustry. Other courses in this series include 
Retailing, Marketing for Manufacturers, 
Bookkeeping and Purchasing. 


Course to Begin in September 


In 1963, the Ontario General Contractors 
Association became aware of an acute 
shortage of qualified personnel of a junior 
age trained in construction practices and 
techniques. The OGCA expanded its Ap- 
prenticeship Committee to explore the pos- 
sibility of setting up educational programs 
to fill the void between apprenticeship train- 
ing for journeymen status and university 
training for graduate civil engineers. 

The OGCA committee held a meeting last 
August with officials of the Technological 
and Trades Training Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education to explore the pos- 
sibility of setting up a course of training in 
construction. A joint conference prepared 
a syllabus. The Constuction Technician 
Course is the result of these joint efforts. 

This new approach to a career in con- 
struction has been necessitated by tech- 
nological changes in the industry, which 
have made it essential to have a broad 
knowledge, a combination of theory and 
practice. 


British Economic Council Surveys Construction Industry 


Output in the construction industry in 
Britain must increase by 13 per cent over 
that of 1963 if this year’s estimated demand 
is to be met, the National Economic 
Development Council states in its latest 
report, “The Construction Industry.” In 
order to achieve this increase, the industry 
will have to recruit at least 2 per cent 
more labour, a high proportion of which 
must be skilled. 

A summary of the report in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for March says that even 
if the extra labour can be obtained and if 
an effort is made to increase productivity 
in all sectors, the industry will still be 
operating “at full stretch” and there will 
probably be overloading in some regions 
and in some types of work. 
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Looking ahead to 1966, a further increase 
of 10 per cent over 1964 will be needed, 
and if the required level is not reached 
this year it will probably fall short in 1966 
also. A failure of the industry to meet the 
growing demand might be a serious brake 
on expansion, and it was because of the 
importance of the construction industry at 
this time that it was chosen for detailed 
study by the Council. 

The periodical shortages of skilled men 
in the industry are likely to continue, the 
report concludes. The supply of apprentices 
is well below what is required to make up 
for wastage at the present rate, and many 
more adult trainees could be absorbed than 
can be trained under present plans. 
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1963 Edition of ‘Provincial Labour Standards” Available 


A new edition of the Department of 
Labour’s annual bulletin “Provincial La- 
bour Standards” is now available. It sets out 
the standards in force in December 1963 
under various provincial labour laws. 

Subjects covered include child labour, 
holidays, hours of work, minimum wages, 
equal pay, fair employment practices, week- 
ly rest-day and workmen’s compensation. 

The more important changes in 1963 con- 
cerned the school-leaving age, minimum 
wage rates and workmen’s compensation. 

A school-leaving age of 15 years went 
into force in Manitoba, to be raised to 16 
years on July 1, 1965. 

Increases in minimum wage rates were 
brought into effect in almost all provinces. 
Developments in this field included the 
setting of rates for men for the first time in 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. Rates 
under general orders were raised in Mani- 
toba and Newfoundland. 

As the first stage of a new minimum wage 
program applying to both sexes in Ontario, 
wage scales were set for the Toronto- 
Hamilton-Oshawa area. These orders set a 
minimum rate of $1.25 an hour for con- 
struction workers, $1 an hour for male 
workers in other industries, and a rate of 
85 cents an hour, escalating to $1 on March 
31, 1964, for women. 


The new general order for men in Prince 
Edward Island set a minimum wage of 90 
cents an hour, increasing in two stages to 
$1 an hour on May 1, 1964. The new 
general rates in Manitoba are 75 cents an 
hour in urban centres and 70 cents in rural 
areas. 

In Newfoundland, new rates of 70 cents 
an hour for men and 50 cents an hour for 
women went into effect. In British Colum- 
bia, revised orders for offices and laundries 
set a minimum rate of $1 an hour, the mini- 
mum rate in effect for the majority of 
workers in the province. 

Benefits under workmen’s compensation 
laws were increased in several provinces. 
Of special importance were changes with 
regard to the age to which children’s allow- 
ances are payable. In Quebec, a child is now 
eligible for an allowance as long as he is in 
regular attendance at school. A child not 
attending school receives compensation to 
the age of 18. In Prince Edward Island, 
payments may now be made, in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board’s discretion, to 
a child who is continuing his studies up to 
the age of 21. 

Copies of the bulletin (Catalogue No. 
L2-7/1963) may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 35 cents each. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


An important modification of the pro- 
posed Canada Pension Plan and a _ sub- 
stantial increase in the rebate of federal 
income tax to compensate for provincial 
income tax was announced by the Prime 
Minister on April 20 (p. 2331). These 
changes were also described in a letter sent 
to the provincial premiers, which was tabled 
by the Prime Minister in the House (p. 
2388). 

The federal rebate of income tax, he said, 
would rise next year to 21 per cent instead 
of the existing 19 per cent and in 1966 to 
24 per cent. The increased rebate and higher 
equalization payments by the _ federal 
Government would mean a reduction of 
some $60,000,000 in net federal revenue 
next year, “which will have to be recouped 
from some other source of taxation.” 


The Canada Pension Plan under the new 
proposal would provide a pension of 25 per 
cent of earnings up to $5,000 a year on 
retirement at age 65. Pensions would reach 
their full rate in 10 years’ time. Contribu- 
tion rates would average 14 per cent for 
both the employer and the employee at the 
average level of earnings. Self-employed 
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people would contribute 3 per cent—the 
combined employer-employee rate. 

The Canada Pension Plan would not 
place private pension plans in an invidious 
position, and there would be discussions with 
private plan organizations with a view to 
integration as soon as possible, the Prime 
Minister said on April 23 in answer to 
questions (p. 2488). 

The Government did not intend to ex- 
tend the operation of the municipal winter 
works incentive program beyond the date 
originally set, the Minister of Labour said 
on April 6 in answer to a question (p. 
1828). 

The Government had decided not to 
extend the municipal winter works program 
beyond April 30 in designated areas of 
slow growth or in areas of high winter 
unemployment, the Minister of Labour an- 
nounced on April 22 (p. 2456). 

Bill C-28, to amend the Canada Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment on account of 
age, was “talked out” on April 24 during 
the debate on second reading (p. 2578). 

On April 6, Royal Assent was given to 
an act enabling the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund to be replenished (p. 1842). 
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Collective Action by Nurses to Improve 
Their Salaries and Working Conditions 


Until recently nurses have avoided collective action but more 


and more, nurses’ organizations are negotiating with employers 


as low salaries recognized as part of cause of nurse shortage 


An insufficient supply of nurses and the 
high wastage in the profession are increas- 
ingly recognized as attributable in large part 
to low salaries and unsatisfactory working 
conditions. The conditions of service are 


determined in various ways, but more and 
more by negotiation between the employing 
agency and representatives of the nurses’ 
organizations, 


THE LEGAL BASES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Sometimes collective action as practised 
by nurses is governed by the labour rela- 
tions laws. More often, however, the 
process is “voluntary” in nature. 

In the traditional and legal sense, col- 
lective bargaining means the negotiation 
between an employer and a _ bargaining 
agent of his employees with the view to 
concluding a collective agreement contain- 
ing provisions regarding rates of pay, hours 
of work and other conditions of employ- 
ment. Under the labour relations legislation 
existing in Canada, employees have the 
right to organize without interference from 
their employer. The employer is required to 
recognize and negotiate with the bargaining 
agent who represents a majority of em- 
ployees in a unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining. Questions of representation are 
determined by government-appointed Labour 
Relations Boards. 

After a bargaining agent is certified, the 
employer and the bargaining agent repre- 
senting his employees are required to meet 
within a specified period and make every 


reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. Procedures are laid down for 
conciliation in the event of an impasse. In 
most provinces, strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited until the conciliation procedure 
has been carried out and also during the 
life of the collective agreement. 

In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and Alberta, to prevent the inter- 
ruption of essential services, including 
hospital services, disputes affecting hospital 
employees are subject to compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

The fact that the majority of nurses in 
Canada are not covered by labour relations 
legislation in no way precludes them from 
entering into collective negotiation with 
their employers. In doing so, however, such 
nurses do not have the protection of the 
labour relations laws, the employer is under 
no obligation to recognize any group of 
nurses as being representative of all nurses 
in his employ, nor is he compelled to 
listen to representations from them. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND LABOUR UNIONS 


Registered nurses associations exist in 
all ten provinces and, in all except Ontario, 
nurses are required by law to belong to the 
professional association in order to 
practise.* The ten provincial nurses 
associations are federated into the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association. 

The prime objective of the CNA is “to 
dignify the profession of nursing by main- 
taining and improving the ethical and pro- 
fessional standards of nursing education and 





*Registration with the Registered Nurses’ Associ- 
tion of Ontario is voluntary but, in order to prac- 
tise, nurses in Ontario are required to belong to the 
Ontario College of Nurses. 
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service”.+ It should be noted that the func- 
tion of a professional association in main- 
taining and improving professional standards 
is quite different from the chief purpose of 
the labour union, which is to regulate rela- 
tions between employers and employees. 

There is also a significant difference in 
the personnel of the two types of organiza- 
tion. The professional association is com- 
prised of members from all ranks. Nurses 
associations include head nurses, super- 
visors, instructors and administrators, as well 





+From An Act to Incorporate the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association, Statutes of Canada, 1947, C. 88, 
S: 38(a). 
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From the days of Jeanne Mance and the later Florence Nightingale, the training 
of nurses has stressed dedication to service, self-sacrifice, loyalty to the hospital and 
unquestioned obedience to those in authority. This tradition of service is strengthened 
by the public’s expectation of the nurse. As a result, the profession itself and the 
public also have tended to view as somewhat unethical any forthright effort on the 
part of nurses to improve their working lot, Until recently, therefore, nurses have 
avoided any form of collective action directed to this end. 

But the yeast of change is at work. Social emphasis on health and welfare is 
multiplying the calls on the profession. Efficient nursing service has come to be 
recognized as an essential of present-day society. Few people in the course of their 
lives have no occasion to avail themselves of the ministrations of the nurse. 

Throughout the world a steadily increasing demand for nurses requires more 
effective methods of recruitment, better use of available nursing staff, and more 
effective retention of trained nursing personnel. To facilitate these goals has become 
a major concern of the International Council of Nurses. Moreover, as long ago as 
1960 the International Labour Office held a Conference on the Employment and 
Working Conditions of Nurses.* In Canada the subject, already an issue in many 
other countries, has taken on urgent importance and wide interest. 

The more than 75,000% registered nurses in Canada today are employed by 
public authorities at the municipal, provincial and federal levels of administration, 
by public and private institutions and agencies of all kinds, and by private individuals. 
The majority (about 72 per cent) are employed by hospitals, an estimated 10 per cent 
are in public health nursing, and about 7 per cent are in private practice. A further 
10 per cent are in “other fields, serving, for example, as nurses in doctors’ offices. 


in the Armed Forces and in occupational health units in industry. 


as staff nurses. The labour union, on the 
other hand, excludes managers, super- 
intendents, foremen or others who exercise 
managerial functions. 

At its biennial meeting in 1944 the CNA 
for the first time approved the principle of 
collective action for registered nurses and 
recommended that the principle be carried 
out through the provincial registered nurses 
associations. It has also encouraged pro- 
vincial associations to set up employment 
relations committees and to concern them- 
selves with counselling their members and 
providing them with assistance in matters 
relating to conditions of employment. 

Since 1944 each of the provincial nurses 
associations has set up a committee, usually 
called the Employment Relations Com- 
mittee, which makes recommendations 
regarding salaries, hours of work, pensions, 
holidays with pay, sick leave and other 
matters relating to the social and economic 
welfare of its members. These are published 
as recommended minimum standards for 
personnel policies relating to nurses em- 
ployed in hospitals and other health 
agencies. They are based on research into 
wages and working conditions both in the 
profession and in related occupations. 





* Employment and Working Conditions of Nurses, 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1960, page 57. 

tFigures provided by the Canadian Nurses’ Associ- 
ation, 74 Stanley Avenue, Ottawa. 
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The recommendations are revised peri- 
odically, in some provinces annually. In 
accordance with prevailing economic con- 
ditions and the cost of living, recommended 
salaries vary from province to province. 
They are highest in Western and Central 
Canada and lowest in the Atlantic Provinces. 
A recommended minimum salary rate is 
usually set for four classes of nursing staff— 
general staff nurse, head nurse, supervisor 
and instructor. 

The recommendations are circulated to 
all members of the provincial nurses 
association and sent also to administrators 
of hospitals and other health agencies before 
hospital budgets for the coming year are 
drawn up. The associations are prepared 
to interpret and promote their recom- 
mended personnel policies, and several 
give advice to nurses and employers, by 
correspondence and _ personal interview, 
concerning salaries and working conditions. 

Joint meetings with the provincial hospital 
associations may be held with a view to 
mutual agreement on basic minimum 
salaries and working conditions. In some 
provinces a direct channel of communica- 
tion with the hospital services commission 
has been developed through a _ nursing 
advisory committee. One of the functions 
of such a committee is to discuss salaries 
and employment conditions with the com- 
mission’s chairman, executive director, and 
director of hospital standards. 
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Most of the provincial associations do 
not favour their members’ joining a trade 
union, and have put this opinion on record. 
Some associations have not made a definite 
Statement on this subject but have advocated 
that nurses seek association support in pref- 
erence to union membership. For example, 
the Registered Nurses’ Association of 
Ontario, in its Brief to the Ontario Govern- 
ment Select Committee on Labour Relations 
in 1957, repudiated union membership 
because nurses, belonging to a service pro- 
fession, must be prepared to render service 
sometimes beyond the normal hours of 
duty. They also thought that policies govern- 
ing the practice of their profession should 
not be subject to the control of bodies out- 
side the profession. 

For its part, the trade union movement, 
although vitally interested in the organiza- 
tion of white-collar workers, has not as yet 
made any concerted effort to organize 
nurses. How many do belong to trade 


unions is unknown, but the number is not 
large. 

The pattern of collective negotiation 
varies from province to province. In one 
province, British Columbia, the nurses 
association is the legally established bar- 
gaining agent for nurses under the Labour 
Relations Act. In another province, Ontario, 
the professional association has initiated a 
voluntary negotiation scheme whereby a 
nurse negotiator employed by the associa- 
tion will be sent to assist a group of nurses 
in negotiations with the employer. Trade 
union affiliation provides the instrument of 
negotiation for a considerable number 
of hospital nurses in Quebec and for public 
health nurses in various centres across the 
country. A group of nurses employed by 
the federal Government is organized within 
the Professional Institute of the Public 
Service of Canada to participate in con- 
sultations with the appropriate officials in 
order to obtain higher salary schedules and 
improved working conditions, 


THE SITUATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A program of collective bargaining 
through the professional association, which 
is certified as a bargaining agent under the 
provincial Labour Relations Act, has been 
developed by the nurses in British Colum- 
bia.* As a result of this certification, the 
professional association has the status of an 
independent trade union. 

In 1942 the Registered Nurses Associa- 
tion of British Columbia (RNABC) set up 
a committee on labour relations. This com- 
mittee conducted an extensive study of 
the field of employer-employee relations; 
its members reviewed material about the 
trade union movement and _ became 
familiar with federal and provincial labour 
legislation. 

They also considered the implications of 
joining trade unions, which various groups 
of nurses were being urged to do. Con- 
ferences were held with many other groups 
and professional organizations to discuss 
what would be involved in union member- 
ship, whether it could offer nurses any- 
thing that membership in their professional 
association could not, whether union mem- 
bership would lower professional prestige or 
affect the quality of nursing care, and, 
finally, the mechanics by which the associa- 
tion itself could bargain for its members. 





* Material for this section derived from two 
articles by Evelyn E. Hood, Director of Personnel 
Services, Registered Nurses Association of British 
Columbia: “Economie Security in British Columbia,” 
The American Journal of Nursing, May 1956; ‘‘Col- 
lective Bargaining for Nurses in British Columbia,’ 
The Canadian Nurse, November 1962, and from cor- 
respondence with Miss Hood. 
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At the annual meeting of RNABC in 
1944, the committee recommended to the 
general membership “that the council of 
the nurses’ association be authorized to take 
whatever steps may be necessary in order 
to ensure that the council or its nominees 
may be appointed bargaining representatives 
for any of its members or groups of mem- 
bers, in any proceedings under the existing 
labour legislation of the Provincial Govern- 
ment.” 


The ensuing discussion showed that the 
general membership was not ready for 
formal collective bargaining and the resolu- 
tion was not adopted. 


During the two ensuing years, however, 
the committee continued its study and carried 
on an intensive educational campaign among 
the members of the RNABC. At the annual 
meeting in 1946 it recommended that a 
Select Committee on Labour Relations be 
formed in the Association to carry out the 
following functions: 


1. To serve on request, in an advisory capa- 
city, individual nurses or groups of nurse em- 
ployees on matters related to employment 
conditions, with the objective of assisting nurse 
employees to prevent or overcome difficulties by 
democratic and business-like procedure. 


2. In situations where nurse employees have 
been unable to effect an agreement with their 
employer, to arrange conferences with the em- 
ployer at which nurse employees would be 
represented. 


3. In situations where all other measures 
have failed, and upon the request of the 
majority of the affected employee group of 
nurses, to set up a bargaining group (repre- 
sentative of the affected nurse employee group 
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and the Select Committee) which would 
obtain certification and proceed with negotia- 
tions. 


Largely as a result of the educational 
campaign, this recommendation was 
accepted unanimously, and the program was 
inaugurated. 

During the early years of the program 
there were many problems. The procedure 
for setting up a bargaining unit was cumber- 
some. Bargaining was complicated by the 
fact that the members of the Select Com- 
mittee and not the RNABC itself constituted 
the bargaining authority. Some employers 
were opposed to any organization of their 
nursing staff and made it uncomfortable 
for staff members who took the lead. Many 
nurses, believing it to be unprofessional to 
be concerned with such matters as wages 
and working conditions, were reluctant to 
take part in the program. 

Gradually, however, these initial doubts 
diminished as a result of the educational 
activities of the Association. The Select 
Committee ceased to exist; in 1956 the 
RNABC itself became the bargaining 
authority, and the program became the 
responsibility of the Director of Personnel 
Services, who is an employee of the 
RNABC. Collective bargaining within the 
framework of the Labour Relations Act 
came to be accepted by the nurses, their 
employers, and the public as a proper func- 
tion of the RNABC. 

The RNABC must apply for separate 
certification for each group of nurses (that 
is, nurses employed by the same employer) 
that it seeks to represent. The certification 
continues indefinitely, unless it can be 
proved that the Association no longer 
represents the nurses. The RNABC is now 
certified to bargain for the nurses employed 
by 50 hospitals. 

With the exception of nurses employed 
by the federal and provincial governments, 
who, as civil servants, are excluded from 
the Labour Relations Act, all nurses in the 
province may avail themselves of this 
channel of negotiation with their employer. 

When the RNABC is certified as the bar- 
gaining authority for a group of nurses, the 
employer is required by the provisions of 
the Act to bargain collectively and to con- 
clude an agreement with the nurses. Where 
an agreement cannot be reached by direct 
negotiations, assistance may be given by the 
provincial Department of Labour, first 
through the appointment of a conciliation 
officer and secondly, if the officer fails to 
bring about agreement, through the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation board, which hands 





*“Beonomic Security in British Columbia,” 
Evelyn E. Hood, American Journal of Nursing, 
May 1956. 
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down a decision in the case. This decision, 
however, is not final and binding unless both 
parties to the dispute agree to accept the 
award. 


The tight budgets within which a number 
of hospitals were operating curtailed plans 
for salary adjustments. For this reason it 
was difficult for some hospitals to come to 
terms with the nurses. As many as 21 
disputes were referred to conciliation in 
1957 and 1958. 


In July 1957, some 500 nurses in three 
hospitals in the province threatened to go 
on strike. A conciliation board had handed 
down a decision awarding the nursing staffs 
in the three hospitals an increase in salary. 
The nurses had agreed in advance to accept 
the findings of the conciliation board but 
the hospital boards had not. When the 
award was handed down the hospital boards 
said that, although they supported the 
award, they did not receive enough money 
from the British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Service to pay the increases. 


In this threatened strike the nurses were 
supported by the medical staff of the three 
hospitals, and the general public also took 
a favourable attitude. As the strike dead- 
line approached, the provincial Government 
provided the Hospital Insurance Service 
with sufficient additional funds to enable 
the hospital boards to pay the increased 
salaries, thus averting the strike. 


Both the hospitals and the nurses felt, 
however, that a method should be sought to 
facilitate settlements in the future. In 
the fall of 1959 representatives of the 
British Columbia Hospital Association asked 
for an opportunity to discuss a plan for 
province-wide bargaining with the RNABC. 
The plan was outlined as follows: 

1. Each association would name a bargaining 
committee. 

2. These two committees would endeavour to 
reach an agreement on certain terms of the 
nurses’ agreements in hospitals where the 
RNABC had bargaining authority. 

3. Decisions of this joint committee would 
have to be ratified by the individual hospitals 
and the individual nursing staffs. There would 
continue to be separate agreements between 
the RNABC and each of the hospitals. 


4. There would continue to be opportunity 
for individual staff representatives and_ the 
Director of Personnel Services of the RNABC 
to meet with representatives of the boards of 
each of the hospitals.* 


To the Council of the RNABC, this plan 
seemed to offer a means of avoiding delays 
and stalemates, By unanimous decision, it 
was decided to recommend to the mem- 
bers that the RNABC participate in the 





* “Collective Bargaining for Nurses in British 
Columbia,” Evelyn E. Hood, The Canadian Nurse, 
November 1962. 
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plan, on the understanding that bargaining 
would be with a committee of the Hospital 
Association rather than with a professional 
negotiator and that the RNABC would be 
free to dissociate itself from the plan if 
it was found not to be in the best interests 
of the Association and the nurses concerned. 

In November 1959 a committee appointed 
by the RNABC met for two days with a 
committee from the British Columbia 
Hospital Association and they agreed upon 
certain terms to be incorporated in a new 
collective agreement. Before the agreement 


became effective in any hospital, individual 
contracts were completed, binding the 
hospital’s board on the one hand and its 
nursing staff on the other. The agreement 
provided for a two-year contract and a new 
salary scale, with larger differentials between 
positions. 

Since the inception of province-wide bar- 
gaining in 1959 the hospitals in British 
Columbia that do not have a formal contract 
with the RNABC also have based their em- 
ployment practices on the recommendations 
of the RNABC. 


THE SITUATION IN ONTARIO 


The Registered Nurses’ Association of 
Ontario has evolved a scheme of assistance 
to nurses who are making representations 
to their employer for improved salaries or 
other working conditions,* 


The Registered Nurses’ Association of 
Ontario (RNAO) first set up a Committee 
on Labour Relations in 1943. Although the 
Committee was opposed to affiliation with 
trade unions by members of the nursing 
profession, it subscribed to the principle of 
collective bargaining as being compatible 
with professional ethics. The Committee 
provided informal assistance to nurses who 
sought its help in solving employment 
problems. 


In 1957, when the province’s Labour 
Relations Act was under review by the 
Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature 
on Labour Relations, a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the RNAO was 
called to study the whole question; the 
presidents of all districts of the Association 
were asked to come to the meeting. 

After detailed discussion, the Board 
decided to present a brief to the Select Com- 
mittee asking that registered nurses be 
exempted from the Act and so be auto- 
matically excluded from any bargaining unit 
for which a bargaining agent might be 
certified for employees in any institution 
where nurses were working. Exclusion from 
the Act would also preclude the possibility 
of certification as a bargaining agent of the 
RNAO itself. Nevertheless, the Board of 
Directors believed that such exemption 
would be in the best interests of registered 
nurses. So far, however, the Ontario Legis- 
lature has not acted upon the nurses’ 
request. 





*Information for this section derived from various 
articles by Mary F. Strong, Nursing Consultant, 
Personnel Relations, Registered Nurses’ Association 
of Ontario, printed in the Association’s News Bulle- 
tin, Summer 1958 to November-December 1962, and 
from correspondence with Mrs. Strong. 
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Meanwhile, the RNAO had been under- 
taking a comprehensive, province-wide sur- 
vey of employment conditions in all 
branches of nursing and in comparable 
occupational groups such as school teachers, 
librarians, physiotherapists, occupational 
therapists, dietitians, social workers, secre- 
taries and stenographers. The study showed 
nurses’ Salaries to be considerably lower 
than those of the other groups and as a 
result the minimum salary for general duty 
nurses recommended by the RNAO was 
substantially raised. 


At the same time the Association car- 
ried out an investigation of the various 
methods of collective bargaining that could 
be used for nurses. At the 1958 annual 
meeting, the three methods that had been 
found most suitable were presented for con- 
sideration: certification under the Labour 
Relations Act of the Association as the bar- 
gaining agent for nurses, legislation provid- 
ing for compulsory arbitration such as was 
in effect for policemen and firemen in the 
province, and a system of voluntary 
negotiation patterned somewhat on the 
method used by teachers.* 

In the discussion that ensued there was 
some support for a system of compulsory 
arbitration for disputes between nurses and 
their employers. Under such a system em- 
ployers and employees would be compelled, 
if necessary, to submit their dispute for 
settlement by an arbitration board whose 
decision would be final and binding on both 
parties. It was thought that this type of 
bargaining had some value for a group 
offering essential services which, for the 
safety of the community, should never be 
interrupted because of differences between 
employer and employees, Nurses were con- 
cerned, however, about the length of time 
that arbitration might take, during which 





* “Steps to Security,’’ panel discussion, News Bul- 
letin of the Registered Nurses’ Association of On- 
tario, midsummer 1958. 
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time working conditions remained un- 
changed. They also believed they would 
have to accept what might be unsatisfactory 
decisions made by persons outside the nurs- 
ing profession. 

The eventual decision was that the 
Association adopt a system of voluntary 
negotiation ‘‘with the ultimate aim of secur- 
ing legislation for compulsory arbitration if 
necessary.” The Association was to review 
the new program after it had been in opera- 
tion for five years. 

This plan of personnel relations is 
essentially an enlargement and extension of 
what the RNAO had been doing all along. 
A new feature was the appointment of an 
Association representative (Nursing Consul- 
tant in Personnel Relations) to assist 
nurses with their employment problems. 
Her duties are: 

1. to give assistance, on request, to individual 
registered nurses or groups of registered nurses 


in dealing with problems arising out of their 
employment; 


2. to act as negotiating agent with employers 
when necessary; 


3. wherever possible to help further the 
general adoption of the Association’s person- 
nel policies, and 


4. to promote the economic welfare of 
nurses. 


The plan embraces all registered nurses 
in the province, irrespective of rank or area 
of employment. The RNAO is prepared to 
support nurses whose requests “are fair 
and reasonable and in line with the person- 
nel policies of the Association.” Nurses 
are requested to notify the Nursing Con- 


sultant in Personnel Relations before 
asking for changes in their employment con- 
ditions, although they are free to make the 
first approach to their employer themselves 
and to conduct their own negotiations if 
they wish to do so. Nurses are encouraged 
to ask for help from the RNAO as soon as 
it becomes apparent that local efforts are 
not succeeding and before relationships 
become strained or matters reach a crisis. 


The aim of the RNAO is to help nurses 
to handle their own employment problems 
as far as possible.* Advice is given, when 
needed, on the actual procedure for initiat- 
ing a request through a proper business- 
like approach to the employer. It is expected 
that the individual or group concerned will 
participate actively throughout the proceed- 
ings, unless otherwise indicated, even when 
the RNAO has entered the picture and is 
carrying on negotiations. 

The Male Nurses’ Committee of the 
RNAO, however, in its report to the annual 
convention of the Association in 1962 
stated that voluntary methods of negotia- 
tion are not effective and that many 
agencies do not honour the RNAO stand- 
ards. The Committee urged the Association 
to seek certification as bargaining agent under 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act. There- 
upon the convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling for a special committee 
to review the RNAO’s program of voluntary 
negotiation and to investigate further the 
various other possible methods of collective 
bargaining and dispute settlement for 
nurses.7{ 


THE SITUATION IN QUEBEC 


About the same time as the Registered 
Nurses Association of British Columbia 
was entering the collective bargaining field, 
the Association of Nurses of the Province 
of Quebec (ANPQ) made an abortive 
attempt to become the legal bargaining 
agent for a group of nurses in that prov- 
ince.* 

Local associations of the ANPQ have, in 
principle, the legal right to negotiate col- 
lective agreements for nurses. Article 17 of 
the Quebec Nurses’ Actt, which incorporates 
the Association and sets out its powers, 
States: 

Each local association may negotiate, con- 
clude and sign as agent and proxy in the name 


of any group of members of the local associa- 
tion residing and practising in the territorial 





*Information for this section provided by officers 
of the Association of Nurses of the Province of 
Quebec, notably Miss Hileen C, Flanagan, Co-chair- 
man, Committee of Labour Relations of the 
Association. 


+ Statutes of Quebec, 1946, chapter 88. 
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*Our Personnel Relations Program, News Bulletin 
of the Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario, 
January-February 1960. 


+ At the request of the special committee, the 
Board of Directors engaged an industrial reJations 
specialist to investigate the feasibility of the 
RNAO’s seeking legislation for collective bargaining 
backed up by compulsory arbitration. The resulting 
report having been studied by members of the 
Association, the 1964 annual meeting, held April 30- 
May 2, voted to seek provincial legislation to pro- 
vide the right of registered nurses in Ontario to 
bargain collectively with their employers on all 
matters involving salaries and working conditions, 
the RNAO to be recognized as bargaining agency. 
The desired legislation would provide also the legal 
obligation for employers of registered nurses to 
bargain collectively in good faith with representa- 
tives of the RNAO; the right of either party to 
apply for the assistance of a government concilia- 
tion officer or an independent mediator; the right of 
either party, as a last resort, to request and obtain 
final and binding arbitration of matters in dispute, 
by an impartial third party or three-part board; 
and the legal obligation of both parties to be 
firmly bound by the results of these negotiations. 
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jurisdiction of the said local association who 
shall have requested them to do so, collective 
contracts or agreements with any category of 
employers. 


Acting under this section, the ANPQ in 
1947 sought to become the recognized bar- 
gaining agent for the nurses at the 
Hopital du Sacré-Ceur in Cartierville: Their 
application was opposed by the Syndicat des 
Gardes-malades de Montréal, which also 
wished to be the bargaining agent for the 
nurses. The dispute therefore came before 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board. 


The Syndicat maintained that the ANPQ 
was not a proper ‘association’ within the 
meaning of the Labour Relations Act. All 
nurses in the province must be members of 
the ANPQ before they may practise and as 
a result the ANPQ has within its member- 
ship nurses who are employees of an insti- 
tution and nurses who are on the administra- 
tive staff and therefore are essentially em- 
ployers. The Act requires that an “associa- 
tion” be composed either of employees or of 
employers; both groups can not be included 
in the same unit. 

The Labour Relations Board decided in 
favour of the Syndicat, rejected the applica- 
tion of the ANPQ and certified the Syndicat 
as bargaining agent for the nurses. 

Since this attempt at certification the 
Association has not sought to bargain 
directly on behalf of nurses in the province, 

In the province of Quebec trade union- 
ism among hospital nurses is stronger than 
in any other part of Canada.* It is found 
predominantly among nurses in French 
Roman Catholic hospitals. Non-professional 
staff have been organized in the French- 
language hospitals for many years and in 
the past few years unions have also been 
gaining strength among non-professional 
workers in English-language hospitals. The 
success of these non-professional workers’ 
unions in raising the wages and improving 
working conditions of their members has, 
among other factors, influenced some pro- 
fessional nurses to join the labour move- 
ment. 

The nurses are members of unions 
affiliated with either la Fédération nationale 
catholique des services (FNCS) or with 
la Fédération des syndicats professionels 
d@infirmiéres catholiques (FSPIC).t The 
former is affiliated with the Confederation 
of National Trade Unions and _ includes 
nurses’ unions in the regions of Montreal, 





* “Le syndicalisme chez les infirmiéres’’, Les hépi- 


fauz dans /a province de Québec, Documentation 
sociale, série hépitaux, conférence catholique cana- 
dienne, Ottawa, 1962, p. 66. 

t Les effectifs des syndicats d’employés et d’in- 
firmieres, Les hdpitaur dans la province de Québec, 
op. cit. pp. 64-65. 
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Sherbrooke, St.-Hyacinthe, Hull and several 
other areas in the province. The latter 
federation, on the other hand, is an inde- 
pendent association located mainly in 
Quebec City, Chicoutimi, Trois Riviéres 
and the lower St. Lawrence Valley. 


The Quebec Labour Relations Board has 
certified these nurses’ syndicats as bargain- 
ing agents under the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act. The syndicats are subject to the 
provisions of the Act with respect to 
negotiation of wages and working condi- 
tions, but special legislationt applies to 
disputes settlement. Disputes between 
hospital authorities and nurses must be 
referred to arbitration either under the 
terms of a collective agreement or under 
the Quebec Trade Disputes Act, which 
provides that the provincial Minister of 
Labour appoint an ad hoc board of three 
members, one representing employers, one 
employees and an impartial chairman. 
Strikes or lockouts are prohibited in all 
circumstances. 


There have, however, been occasions in 
which unionized nurses in Quebec have 
withheld their services in order to obtain 
better working conditions. One of the more 
widely publicized examples of such action 
involved 35 nurses at the Hdpital du Sacré- 
Ca@ur in Hull who, in May 1958, “resigned” 
their positions in protest because the hospital 
authorities would not agree to their salary 
demands. They decided on this course rather 
than submitting their case to arbitration. 


After the resignations, the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board decertified the union as 
bargaining agent for the hospital’s nurses on 
the grounds that the mass resignations con- 
stituted an illegal strike. In June, however, 
the hospital authorities resumed negotiations 
with the nurses, although no longer legally 
obliged to do so. As a result, the nurses 
and the hospital authorities signed a col- 
lective agreement embodying the main 
demands for which the nurses had resigned. 
It is interesting to note that throughout this 
dispute, public opinion was in favour of 
the nurses and a “citizens committee” 
marched to the hospital in their support. 

More recently, in October 1963, some 250 
nurses at the Hopital Ste-Justine stopped 
work and began a “study session” in pro- 
test against a decrease in nursing staff at 
the hospital and an increase in their work 
load. The nurses had been organized in June 
by the Montreal Nurses’ Alliance CNTU 
(Alliance des infirmiéres) and were in the 
process of negotiating a collective agree- 
ment. The nurses returned to work after 


The Public Services Employees Disputes Act, 
Statutes of Quebec, 1944, chapter 31. 
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the Quebec Deputy Ministers of Health and 
of Labour met with their representatives and 
with representatives of the hospital authori- 
ties. Both Ministers assured the nurses that 
justice would be done. 

In Quebec, under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, certain provisions in an agree- 
ment may be made legally binding by order 
in council on all employers and employees 
in an industry in a specified area. The pro- 
vision of an agreement entered into by 
l’Association des infirmiéres catholiques du 
diocese de St.-Hyacinthe and a hospital in 
that city have been legally extended to 
apply to all nurses in hospitals, sanatoria 
and convalescent homes in a region embrac- 
ing the electoral districts of St. Hyacinthe, 
Iberville, Missisquoi, Richelieu and Rou- 
ville, the city of Granby and the town of 
Beloeil. 

There is some tendency toward “group 
bargaining” which, if it continues, will 
lead to more uniform salaries throughout 
the province for nurses in hospitals where 
unions exist.* Nurses’ unions are already 
organized on a regional basis. In the eastern 
section of the province, the majority of 
larger hospitals are members of [Association 
patronale des services hospitaliers (APSH), 
formed in 1944, which negotiates for a 
group of hospitals in a given region col- 
lective agreements with the representatives 
of the nurses’ unions. The APSH represents 
56 hospitals in the regions of Quebec City, 
Saguenay, lower St. Lawrence River, Nicolet 
and Trois-Riviéres. In the diocese of St. 


THE SITUATION IN 


The Saskatchewan Registered Nurses’ 
Association, like the other provincial 
associations, makes periodic recommenda- 
tions regarding salaries and other working 
conditions for nurses in the _ province. 
Generally speaking, these recommendations 
are observed in most private and municipal 
hospitals. 

Nurses in the Saskatchewan Civil Service 
and in three provincial mental hospitals, in 
addition to belonging to the professional 
association, are also members of trade 
unions. 

The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 
unlike the other provincial labour relations 
legislation and unlike the federal Act, 
includes employees of the Crown. The 
Act specifically provides that Her Majesty 
in right of the province of Saskatchewan is 
regarded as an employer within the mean- 
ing of the Act.7 





*“‘Tendances actuelles en regard des négociations 
sous le nouveau régime d'assurance-hospitalisation.” 
Les hépitaux dans la province de Québec op. ett. 
pp. 6566. 


t Trade Union Act, RSS 1953 C. 259, S.2(6). 
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Hyacinthe, the hospitals negotiate jointly 


through a representative of a diocesan 
association which includes all religious 
institutions. 


In Montreal the hospitals belonging to the 
Sisters of Providence are the only ones that 
negotiate collective agreements jointly with 
representatives of the nurses’ unions. Most 
of the other hospitals in the Montreal area 
negotiate on an individual basis. These 
hospitals, however, are considering the pos- 
sibility of forming an association for the 
purpose of joint negotiations or of joining 
the ranks of the APSH. 

The policy of the ANPQ today is to assist 
nurses with collective bargaining. The 
syndicats bargain on the basis of the recom- 
mended salary schedule of the ANPQ, and 
the chairman of the labour relations com- 
mittee of the Association attends the bar- 
gaining sessions. She is also a member of 
the parity committee set up by the Quebec 
Department of Labour to administer the 
terms of the decree under the Quebec Col- 
lective Agreement Act applying to nurses 
in the District of St. Hyacinthe. 

The ANPQ continues to study ways and 
means, including possible methods for ob- 
taining certification as bargaining agent for 
Quebec nurses, by which it may help its 
members obtain better salaries and working 
conditions. The Association is studying the 
British Columbia program of collective 
bargaining in order to assist it in arriving 
at a decision. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Public Service Act of the province 
provides further that “Such members of the 
Executive Council as may be designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council for 
the purpose may on behalf of the 
Crown enter into a collective bargaining 
agreement, within the meaning of the Trade 
Union Act, with a trade union represent- 
ing a majority of employees in the public 
service which has been determined under 
the provisions of the said Act to be an 
appropriate unit for the purpose of bargain- 
ing collectively.”’* 

Under these provisions the National Union 
of Public Service Employees} and the 
United Civil Servants of Canada have 
negotiated an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan covering employees 
in mental hospitals operated by the Govern- 
ment in three centres, North Battleford, 
Weyburn and Moose Jaw. This agreement 





* Public Service Act, RSS 1953, C. 7, 8.59. 

+ The National Union of Public Service Employees 
and the Nationa! Union of Public Employees 
amalgamated in September 1963, becoming the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees. 
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is unlike others so far described in that it 
covers many types of hospital workers in 
addition to registered nurses. 

About 200 nurses are covered, including 
ward supervisors, registered psychiatric 
nurses and “psychiatric nurse graduates.’* 
Head nurses are not covered. The nurses 
took no active part in the organization of 
the employees in the three hospitals but they 
did not oppose their inclusion in the bar- 
gaining unit. 

Apart from nurses in the three pro- 
vincial mental hospitals, the nurses em- 
ployed by the Government of Saskatchewan 
belong, with other civil servants, to the 
Saskatchewan Government Employees’ 
Association and are covered by a collective 
agreement between the Association and the 
Government.t 

More than 200 registered nurses are 
covered by the agreement, the majority of 
whom are public health nurses employed 


in Saskatchewan Health Regions. The agree- 
ment excludes from coverage the Director 
of Public Health Nursing and the Public 
Health Nursing Supervisors. The nurses 
generally take no active part in the Associa- 
tion. On occasion, however, representatives 
of the public health nurses have submitted 
briefs for pay adjustments to the Associa- 
tion Negotiating Committee and have served 
as members of a Committee on Pay Adjust- 
ments. The nurses have the right to strike 
but have never done so nor threatened to 
do so. 


The Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion has stated, “The experience with col- 
lective bargaining of nurses, as with other 
professional employees in the Saskatchewan 
Government Employees’ Association, has 
been a good one. The nurses appear to be 
satisfied and our rates of pay stand up very 
well with other provincial governments.” 


NURSES EMPLOYED BY MUNICIPALITIES 


In several of the larger centres across 
Canada, public health nurses and other 
nurses employed by the city are members of 
a trade union (a local of the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees) and _ their 
wages and working conditions are deter- 
mined by collective agreements covering 
city employees generally. This is the case 
in Vancouver, Victoria, Burnaby, North 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, London and 
Montreal. 

In Calgary, public health employees, 
including nurses, are organized separately 
from other city employees. The City Health 
Department Employees’ Association  in- 
cludes both city public health nurses and 
school nurses as well as other employees in 
the health fields, such as dental assistants 
and hygienists, sanitary inspectors, food 
laboratory technicians and _ stenographers 
and clerks working in the city health depart- 
ment. 

Apart from the health local in Calgary, 
public health nurses are only a small pro- 
portion of the wide variety of employees 
included in agreements negotiated with 
municipal governments. 

The experience of collective bargaining 
of the nurses employed by the City of 
Toronto may be cited as typical of nurses 





* A graduate of a 3-year diploma course, given 
only in Saskatchewan. 

+ Information for this section was provided by 
William Leonard, Executive Secretary of Saskatche- 
wan Government Employees’ Association. 
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employed by a municipality whose em- 
ployees are organized.t 

In the mid-1940’s, the National Union of 
Public Employees organized the employees 
of the City of Toronto. There are two 
locals, one comprising outside workers, the 
other inside workers, the latter being the 
one to which nurses belong. The agree- 
ment at first provided for the Rand Formula, 
i.e., compulsory check-off of union dues 
from the wages of all employees under the 
agreement whether or not employees are 
union members. In 1947 this provision was 
replaced by a union shop provision, i.e., 
compulsory union membership. The agree- 
ment requires that all employees, including 
nurses, become members of the union 
within 110 days from the date of appoint- 
ment. 

The nurses belonging to the union have 
never taken any part in union activities. 
Some nursing staff have on occasion been 
actively hostile to the union. An example 
of this hostility occurred in 1956 when the 
Greenacres Home for the Aged was opened 
in Newmarket under the jurisdiction of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. The 
nurses who accepted staff appointments at 
Greenacres were united in their strong 
desire not to join the union. Their own 
efforts to avoid union membership and the 
representations of the Association were 
unsuccessful. In April 1957 the nurses were 
advised by letter that they must complete 
the necessary documents and return them 





t Information contained in brief of Registered 
Nurses’ Association of Ontario to Ontario Govern- 
ment Select Committee on Labour Relations 1957. 
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within fourteen days, otherwise action would 
be taken for their dismissal from the 
service. As a result, six of those employed 
at April 15 left the staff, giving personal 
reasons or stating that they did not wish to 
join the union. 

Nurses employed by the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto obtain through the 
collective agreement approximately the 
same salary rates as are paid in the 
majority of hospitals in the Toronto area. 

The collective bargaining experience of 
the nurses employed by the city has influ- 
enced the position of other public health 
nursing groups in the community. From 
the standpoint of the employer, however, 
there are obvious difficulties in dealing with 


unions representing many different groups 
or classes of employees.* 

For example, the majority of hospitals 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area, paying 
approximately the same salary rates, grant 
nurses four weeks vacation after one year 
of service whereas the municipality grants 
the nurses in its employ only two weeks, 
the same length of vacation as for other 
municipal employees. Municipal councils 
are generally in favour of giving all munic- 
ipal employees the same fringe benefits, 
and conciliation and arbitration boards are 
inclined to grant the fringe benefits cur- 
rently provided in the trades rather than 
in the professions. 


THE POSITION OF OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH NURSES 


Very few occupational health nurses, 
even among those working in highly organ- 
ized industries, belong to a union. At an 
extension course for occupational health 
nurses held recently at the University of 
Toronto School of Nursing, nurses were 
told: “The nurse must remain neutral in 
any industrial relations controversy. Nurses 
are not experts in industrial relations, yet in 
service to the employees, in her communica- 
tions with management and in her nursing 
intuition she learns to be astute in giving 
good nursing care, yet remain neutral in 
relationships which are outside her role 
aS a nurse in industry.”’* 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in its brief to the Ontario Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations recommended 
that nurses be excluded from the Labour 
Relations Act—but for a different reason. 
The Association pointed out that a large 
number of firms have nurses on their payroll 
and the function of an occupational health 
nurse is in a supervisory capacity of inter- 
preting management policy to a group of 
employees. 

The labour movement has, generally 
speaking, respected the wishes of the nurses 
to remain neutral between management and 
labour and in only a few instances have 
unions pressed nurses to join a trade union. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION BY NURSES EMPLOYED BY THE FEDERAL CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Recently a group of registered nurses 
within the Civil Service of Canada, by tak- 
ing collective action, has had a measure of 
success in improving salaries for nurses in 
the employment of the Government of 
Canada. 

The federal Government is the largest 
single employer of nurses in Canada. 
Approximately 2,400 registered nurses are 
required to staff DVA and other federal 
hospitals and health services. Only 5 per 
cent of these nurses are in senior administra- 
tive positions; the others are engaged chiefly 
in bedside nursing, public health or occupa- 
tional health nursing or as head nurses in 
hospitals. 

For several years there has been a 
Registered Nurses’ Group within the Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Public Service of 
Canada. In keeping with the over-all ob- 





* Mildred I. Walker, What the Nurse Expects of 
the Doctor and Management in an Occupational 
Health Nursing Service, Special Extension Course 
for Occupational Health Nurses, University of 
Toronto, November 13, 1961. 
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jectives of the Institute, this group’s pri- 
mary purpose is “to ensure satisfactory em- 
ployment conditions for its members while 
maintaining a high quality of nursing serv- 
ices within government employment.’ 

Leaders of this group had been concerned 
because of the number of vacancies and 
the rate of turn-over of nursing staff in 
government hospitals. The leaders of the 
group believed that this situation could be 
attributed to the low salaries that nurses 
were receiving. At the request of the 
Registered Nurses’ Group, a Special Com- 
mittee on the Status and Remuneration of 
Registered Nurses was set up in 1960 within 
the Professional Institute. The Committee 
consisted of two members of the Registered 
Nurses’ Group and several members from 
the Economists and Statisticians’ group of 
the Institute. 


* Hospital Administration in Canada, August 1961, 
page 18. 

+ “Status and Remuneration of Federally Em- 
ployed Nurses,” Professional Public Service, Oc- 
tober 1961, p. 17. 
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Soon thereafter, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, with the assistance of a working 
party consisting of seven nurses from the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and Na- 
tional Health and Welfare drew up detailed 
specifications for each class of nurses in 
the employment of the federal Government 
and a scale of salary adjustments for the 
new classes. These were announced in May 
1961. As a result there was a considerable 
increase in the salaries of nurses in the 
senior and administrative classes. The new 


regulations also provided additional remun- 
eration for specialty training to nurses in 
the lower grades. 

In March 1963, officials of the Treasury 
Board invited the Professional Institute and 
other staff associations representing nurses 
within the federal Government to consult 
with them concerning nurses’ salaries. 
Further increases in the salaries of all 
classes of federally employed nurses were 
announced September 1963. 


CONCLUSION 


Although active support of programs of 
collective action among professional nurses 
has been slow in developing, it is clear that 
nurses are taking more initiative with 
respect to decisions regarding their salaries 
and working conditions than they did in 
the past. How far this initiative will result 
in the extension of collective bargaining 
within the profession in the future and what 
form such bargaining will take depends on 
many factors. 

One of these factors is the extent to 
which new public awareness of the high 
responsibilities carried by the nursing pro- 
fession will contribute to increasing nurses’ 
salaries and improving their working con- 
ditions. The importance of health services 
in the community and the demand for 
health personnel have led to greater recog- 
nition of the role of the nursing profession. 
The provincial nurses associations report 
that the salaries paid by the larger hospitals 
and those in urban areas are generally in 
line with their recommendations. This 
trend, if it continues, may have some in- 
fluence on the extent to which nurses will 
resort to collective bargaining. 

On the other hand, these same develop- 
ments are making nurses themselves more 
aware that dedication to service does not 
obviate their right to salaries and working 
conditions consistent with the importance 
of their contribution to the welfare of the 
community. Such consciousness might bind 
them together to demand more vigorously 
what they feel to be their legitimate rights. 
If such is the case, it appears likely that 
leadership might come from the nurses in 
the West, who have had the experience of 
collective bargaining, and from younger 
nurses, who have grown up in a world in 
which trade unions have an accepted role 
in the normal pattern of industrial relations. 


All the provincial nurses associations 
have grown in membership, gained in 
experience and widened their range of 


activities to include the determination of 
conditions of service. The British Columbia 
experiment of collective bargaining through 
certification of the provincial association as 
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bargaining agent has been followed with 
deep interest by the other nine associations. 
Several have sent representatives to British 
Columbia to study the program at first hand. 
The trade union movement, too, may 
have a part to play. As more non-profes- 
sional workers in hospitals are becoming 
organized and obtaining better wages and 
working conditions through collective bar- 
gaining, it is possible that nurses may follow 
suit. Such developments seem to have been 
a factor in the organization of nurses in 
several hospitals of Quebec. On the other 
hand, there are nurses who feel that to iden- 
tify themselves with the labour movement 
might detract from their professional status. 
Hitherto, except in the province of 
Quebec, the labour movement in Canada 
has not been active in recruiting nurses to 
its ranks. More recently, however, the 
Canadian Labour Congress has set up a 
committee to determine ways and means of 
attracting various “white collar” groups to 
its membership. Whether it will be success- 
ful in developing a white collar psychology 
that will attract nurses in any number into 
its ranks remains an unresolved question.* 
It is apparent that in Canada collective 
action on the part of nurses to improve their 
salaries and working conditions is in a stage 
of experiment and change. At the same time 
such developments have their counterpart 
in many countries. In 1961 the International 
Council of Nursest set up a section on 
economic welfare. Further, at the ICN 
Congress? held that year it was agreed that 
“economic rewards parallel status in most 
countries.” The report of the Congress 
states, “the professional organization has a 
definite responsibility to look after the 
economic aspects of the nursing profes- 
sion.” Further it adds: “trade unionism has 
much to offer in experience and knowledge 
of collective bargaining, sometimes lacked 
by the professional association.” 
*See Canadian Labour, published by the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, Ottawa, October 1961, page 3. 
t International Council of Nurses, 1 Dean Trench 
Street, London, England. 


{ ICN Congress, Economic Welfare Section, Inter- 
national Nursing Review, July-August, 1961, page 36. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Has Gone Out of Existence, After 45 Years 


In operation since August 1918, joint board for arbitration 
of grievances lodged by unions of operating employees ceased 
to function February 29 after railways’ notice of termination 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, which had been in operation 
since August 7, 1918 under an agreement 
between Canadian railways and six unions 
representing their operating employees, 
went out of existence on February 29 after 
notice of termination of the agreement had 
been given by the railways. 


The Board, which was set up as a wartime 
measure during World War I, was patterned 
after the United States Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, established in Washing- 
ton on July 27, 1918. Its purpose, as stated 
in the original agreement, was “to avoid 
disputes or misunderstandings which would 
tend to lessen the efficiency of transporta- 
tion service in Canada during the War.” 


On July 26, 1918, at the invitation of 
Senator G. D. Robertson, then acting 
Minister of Labour for Canada, a con- 
ference was held in Montreal between repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion Government, 
the Canadian Railway War Board, the 
railways of Canada, and the train service, 
telegraphers and trackmen’s labour organ- 
izations on those railways. Some 43 repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian railways and 76 
representatives of the railway employees’ 
Organizations attended this meeting, which 
was under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robertson. 


The acting Minister explained that he had 
called the meeting to devise and put into 
effect a method of equitably adjusting dis- 
putes under the changed conditions of em- 
ployment arising from the adoption by the 
Canadian railways of General Order No. 
27* of the Director General of the United 
States railways. 


“The Government approves of the idea 


for one purpose only,” Senator Robertson 
said, “and that is for the maintaining of 





“General Order No. 27 (the McAdoo Award), 
issued in the United States on May 25, 1918 by 
Director General of Railroads W. G. McAdoo, fixed 
the wages of American railway employees. It put 
into effect, with modifications, the recommendations 
of the Railroad Wage Commission that had been 
appointed by Director General McAdoo to study 
and report on wages and hours of work in railroad 
service. It established the basic eight-hour day as 
a basis for further wage adjustments, although it 
did not reduce the hours actually in effect at the 
time. It originally applied to 165 railroads (L.G., 
Vol. 18, p. 432). 
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industrial peace on the railways, and to 
have the transportation of the country car- 
ried on without interruption,” 


The agreement between the railways and 
the employees that resulted from this meet- 
ing provided for the setting up of a board 
consisting of 12 members, six chosen and 
paid by the railway companies and six 
chosen and paid by the employees’ organiza- 
tions. The Board was to elect a chairman 
and a vice-chairman from among its mem- 
bers, and was to meet regularly at stated 
times each month, and to continue in ses- 
sion until all matters before it had been 
considered. 


The Board was instructed to decide all 
matters of controversy arising from inter- 
pretation of wage agreements and other mat- 
ers in dispute when these matters were pro- 
perly submitted to it. Personal grievances 
arising out of the interpretation of wage 
agreements, and all other matters in dispute, 
were to be handled by general committees 
of the employees in the usual manner up 
to and including the chief operating officer 
of the railway. 


If an agreement was not reached, the 
chairman of the general committee might 
refer the matter to the executive officer of 
the organization concerned, and if this 
officer approved of the contention of the 
employees’ committee, he and the chief 
Operating officer of the railway were to 
refer the matter to the Board of Adjust- 
ment. The Board was then “promptly” to 
hear and decide the case. 


All decisions were to be approved by a 
majority vote of the Board, and if a 
majority vote could not be obtained, any 
six members of the Board might elect to 
refer the matter to a referee, who was to 
be chosen unanimously by the Board. If a 
referee could not be agreed upon, applica- 
tion was to be made to the Governor-Gen- 
eral-in-Council for the appointment of a 
referee, whose decision was to be final. 


All clerical and office expenses of the 
Board were to be borne equally by the 
Canadian Railway War Board and the la- 
bour organizations. 


The agreement was to remain in effect 
for the period of the war and thereafter, 
unless terminated on 30 days’ notice by 
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the Canadian Railway War Board repre- 
senting the railways, or by a majority of 
the executive officers of the organizations 
representing the employees. 

The agreement was signed by the chair- 
man of the Canadian Railway War Board 
as the representative of the companies, and 
by representatives of the following railway 
unions: Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 
International Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

Each of the following companies ap- 
pointed members to the Board: Canadian 
National Railways, Grand Trunk Railway 
System, and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. By the time the Board issued its 
first report in October 1920 the Canadian 
Railway War Board had become the Rail- 
way Association of Canada. 


On April 15, 1921, the original agreement 
was superseded by another, the preamble to 
which stated that the parties were “guided 
by a desire to aid in the preservation of 
industrial peace in the Dominion of 
Canada.” It differed little from the original 
agreement, two minor changes being that 
the tenure of office of the chairman and 
vice-chairman was to be one year, and that 
if the parties could not agree on the ap- 
pointment of a referee, the Minister of 
Labour, instead of the Governor-in-Council, 
was to be asked to appoint one. 


The same six unions signed the 1921 
agreement, and an appendix listed the 11 
railways represented by the Railway 
Association of Canada. These included the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Grand Trunk and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railways. 


Like the previous one, the new agreement 
provided for its amendment or termination 
at any time on 30 days’ notice by either 
party. But the agreement of April 15, 1921 
remained in effect until February 29 this 
year. 


Summaries of cases decided by the 
Board of Adjustment have been published 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE since the Board’s 
establishment. The latest summary, of Case 
No. 823, appears in this issue, page 407. 

On February 27, two days before the 
agreement terminated, the Minister of La- 
bour said in the House of Commons in 
reply to a question: “This termination may 
have undesirable consequences if alterna- 
tive procedures are not found, but I think 
the Railway Association of Canada is giving 
consideration to this question now.” 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, applying to industries under 
federal jurisdiction, provides that every 
collective agreement shall contain a provi- 
sion for the final settlement, without a work 
stoppage, by arbitration or otherwise, of 
disputes over the meaning or concerning 
a violation of the agreement. 


On March 17, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, one of 
the unions affected by the termination of 
the Board of Adjustment, signed an agree- 
ment with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company by which the Board was replaced 
by a one-man arbitration procedure for 
final settlement of disputes after the usual 
grievance procedure had failed. The party 
requesting arbitration is to submit the names 
of three arbitrators, and if the other party 
does not accept any of them, the Minister 
of Labour is to be asked to appoint an 
arbitrator. It was reported that the union 
had signed a similar agreement with the 
Canadian National Railways. 
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Submission to Federal Government, 
Canadian Construction Association 


Annual brief asserts that to impose increases in labour costs 
by enacting legislation affecting minimum wages, maximum 
hours, vacations and holidays will create economic hardships 


To impose an increase in labour costs 
over and above those set by collective bar- 
gaining by enacting legislation affecting a 
whole series of items simultaneously will 
create serious economic hardships, the 
Canadian Construction Association warned 
the federal Government in its annual sub- 
mission, presented this year on April 13. 

The CCA was referring to the announced 
intention of the Government to establish 
labour standards for industries under federal 
jurisdiction affecting minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, vacation pay and _ statutory 
holidays (L.G., Apr., p. 267). 

The Association said that it viewed the 
proposed changes with “considerable con- 
cern” and suggested that before such changes 
were made, sufficient notice should be given 
to allow for the statutory increases in labour 
costs to be given “due consideration in 
employer-employee negotiations.” 

Moreover, such standards should be set, as 
is the case in most provinces, by tripartite 
boards. This practice facilitates broad con- 
sultations and flexibility. Full attention should 
be given to the conditions in the various regions 


of Canada and the effect such legislation will 
have on provincial statutes and economies. 


Fair Wage Schedules 


Conflicts with collective agreements or 
provincial legislation should be avoided in 
setting working conditions for employees of 
contractors working on federal Government 
projects and for prevailing rate employees 
of the Government, the Association said. 

“The construction industry has had long 
experience with the disruptive effect of the 
federal Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act” when it led to such conflict, it added. 
The main need at present regarding the Act 
was for more flexibility in the application of 
the limitations on daily hours of work. 

Industry conditions related to weather and 
topography are such that statutory daily limits 
should be eliminated entirely. Such a step 
would equally benefit labour, contractors and 
taxpayers. Employees would have a greatly im- 
proved opportunity to earn a _ steadier and 
larger income. Costly delays could be caught up 
with without penalty within the hours of work 
limitations based on a period of a week or 
more. 


Alberta’s statutory limit for roadbuilding 
of 208 hours in a four-week period and the 
limit of 120 hours in a two-week period set 
by the Manitoba Fair Wage Act were cited 
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as examples of this desirable flexibility. 
“Unions have accepted these provisions and 
readily incorporated them in collective 
agreements, tne CCA said: 

It also urged that care be taken to avoid 
disruptive effects in the introduction of 
collective bargaining for prevailing rate 
employees in the public service, many of 
whom were in the construction trades. “In 
the past, these personnel have followed the 
wage patterns locally established by collec- 
tive bargaining in our industry. It is most 
desirable that this practice be maintained in 
order that conflicts will continue to be 
avoided.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


The brief urged the amendment of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act to prevent 
the “now still possible misuse” of the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund as a union 
“strike fund.” It urged also that special care 
should be taken in transferring the National 
Employment Service to the Department of 
Labour. 

It drew attention to the recommendation 
of the Gill Committee report that the cost 
of seasonal benefits should be borne by the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Training Programs 


The brief commended the Government 
for giving additional financial support to a 
number of training programs during 1963. 
The help being given by the Department of 
Labour in the preparation of an outline for 
the training of construction superintendents, 
and the revising of the Department’s book- 
let, Careers in Construction, were mentioned 
with special appreciation. 


The Association has come to the conclusion 
that the effective promotion of apprenticeship 
training in the construction industry requires 
a system of compulsory tradesmen’s qualifica- 
tions. The possibility of promoting this view 
in joint labour-management briefs to the 
various provinces is now being explored. 

The high degree of mobility in the con- 
struction labour force places additional im- 
portance on the establishment of national trade 
standards. It is hoped that the present series 
may be expanded before long to include all 
construction trades not yet covered. J 

Finally, the Association would warn against 
any extensive attempts to include “designated”’ 
construction trades in short-term programs for 
the training of the unemployed unless they are 
in the form of upgrading courses for construc- 
tion tradesmen. 
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Labour Research 


Regarding labour research, the CCA 
deplored the lack of “depth studies” of 
employment. The main obstacle to such 
work was doubtless the shortage of persons 
qualified to undertake it; and the Associa- 
tion reiterated its earlier recommendations 
that more labour economists should be 
recruited or obtained on loan, that “tangible 
encouragement” should be given to the 
training of such people, that the number 
of labour attaches should be increased, and 
that maximum use of those already at 


work should be obtained by greater co- 
ordination between the Economic Council 
of Canada, the Departments of Trade and 
Commerce, Labour, Industry, and Finance, 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
the provincial governments. 


Canada Pension Plan 


The Association repeated the suggestion 
made in its previous interview with the 
federal Cabinet that the Canada Pension 
Plan should provide for the protection of 
existing negotiated pension plans. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1963 


Fatalities from 


industrial accidents during 1963 numbered 


1,147, early reports show. Revised total for 1962 was 1,135 


Up to the end of March, the Department 
of Labour had received reports on a total 
of 1,147 industrial fatalities* that occurred 
in Canada during 1963. The revised total 
for 1962 was 1,135, or approximately 7 
per cent higher than the preliminary total 
for that year reported in the previous annual 
review (L.G., May 1963, p. 371). 

Of the 1,147 fatalities in 1963, 887 were 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards and the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. Information on the 
remaining 260 fatalities was obtained from 
other sources. 

The preliminary fatality rate (number of 
fatalities per 10,000 workers employed) 
was 1.8 in 1963. Fatality rates for the past 
five years were: 


Year Fatalities Workersemployed Rate 
(000) 

1959 1,326 5,856 phe, 
1960 1,134 D955 1.9 
1961 1,086 6,049 1.8 
196205135 6;217. 1.8 
1963.7 1,147 6,364 1.8 

For 1963, preliminary fatality rates by 


industry were as follows (figures for 1962 
in parentheses): agriculture 0.8 (0.9); 
logging 14.8 (17.2); fishing and trapping 
13.1 (5.2); mining and quarring 21.0 
(18.6); manufacturing 1.2 (1.4); construc- 
tion 4.9 (4.8); transportation, storage and 
communication 3.7 (3.7); public utilities 
3.2 (5.6); trade 0.5 (0.6); finance 0.4 (0.8); 
service 0.7 (0.6). 


Multi-Fatality Accidents 


During 1963 there were 12 multi-fatality 
accidents that in each case brought death 
to three or more workmen. In total they 
resulted in fatal injuries to 52 persons. 





* See Tables H-1 to H-4, pages 448 to 455. 
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Twenty of these were drowned in five 
accidents on seas or rivers. On February 20, 
three members of the crew of the Janet Irene 
died when the fishing vessel sank during a 
storm while en route from Shelburne to her 
home at Liverpool, N.S. Three fishermen 
were lost on March 12, some 20 miles south- 
west of Prince Rupert, B.C., after they 
abandoned their fishing vessel Ingred H. 
On April 9, four fishermen were drowned 
when the Louisburg, NS., fishing vessel 
Elizabeth and Leonard disappeared during 
a storm in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. On 
December 8, four sailors went down with 
their ship, the Fort Albany, after a collision 
in thick fog with the Norwegian freighter 
Procyon five miles west of Sorel, Que. On 
December 20, six seamen aboard the 175- 
ton Newfoundland coastal freighter Mary 
Pauline were lost when the vessel sank 
between Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Eighteen persons were killed in four air- 
craft accidents. On February 25, four men 
of a CBC television crew that was photo- 
graphing an elk herd, and the pilot, died in 
the wreckage of a light aircraft that crashed 
18 miles west of Claresholm, Alta. On June 
7, three men were killed when their air- 
craft crashed near Princeton, B.C. Four 
RCMP officers died on July 13 when a 
float-equipped aircraft crashed and burned 
on the outskirts of Carmack, Y.T. On 
November 29, seven crew members were 
killed in the TCA DC-8 crash northwest 
of Montreal, Que. 


Eleven persons died in explosions in two 
different plants. On January 23, four work- 
men were killed when a coke oven exploded 
at the Algoma Steel Corporation plant, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. On August 18, seven 
employees died when a boiler and furnace 
exploded at a pulp and paper mill in Wood- 
fibre, B.C. 
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The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 


and that occurred during the course of, or 


deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are com 


arose out of their employment, including 


piled by the Economics and Research Branch 


from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are used 


to supplement these. For 


industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 


tion, newspaper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, 


therefore, that coverage in such industries as a 


griculture, fishing and trapping, and certain 


of the service groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s records because of lack of information in press 


reports. 


The number of fatalities that occur durin 


g the year under review is usually greater than 


indicated in the annual article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in time 
for inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly in 


the next annual review. 


SS SS a Sa aE Sa a Sam 


Finally, on April 6, three firemen were 
crushed to death, or died later of injuries 
received, when a burned-out building in 
Montreal collapsed on them. 


Classification by Cause 


Of the 1,147 fatalities in 1963, 263 were 
the result of being “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles and _ other 
objects.” Within this group 55 fatalities were 
caused by falling trees or limbs. Landslides 
or cave-ins caused 41; materials falling 
from stockpiles and loads, 39; and automo- 
biles and trucks, 18. Most of these accidents 
occurred in the logging or construction in- 
dustries. 

In the classification “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.” 252 fatalities were 
recorded. Within this group 128 involved 
automobiles and trucks, 50 aircraft, 32 
trains, and 27 tractors and loadmobiles. 

There were 240 fatalities caused by “falls 
and slips”; of these 205 were the result of 
falls to different levels. Within this group 59 
fatalities were caused by falls into rivers, 
lakes, sea or harbours, 33 by falls from 
buildings, roofs and towers, 23 by falls from 
scaffolds and stagings; and 17 by falls into 
shafts, pits, excavations etc. Most of these 
accidents occurred in the transportation, 
storage and communication, fishing and 
trapping or construction industries. 


Among Canada’s provinces, Ontario had 
the largest number of fatalities, 387. Of 
these, 87 occurred in manufacturing, 70 in 
construction, 51 in transportation, storage 
and communication, and 47 in mining and 
quarrying. 

British Columbia followed with 229 
fatalities, of which 50 occurred in logging, 
37 in manufacturing, 34 each in mining and 
quarrying and in construction, and 30 in 
the service industry. 

In Quebec 203 fatalities were recorded. 
These included 51 in construction, 44 in 
transportation, storage and communication, 
and 35 in manufacturing. 

During 1963, the greatest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction in- 
dustry, in which there were 221 deaths. In 
manufacturing 200 fatalities were recorded, 
and transportation, storage and communica- 
tion accounted for 168. Fatalities in mining 
and quarrying numbered 151 during the 
year, and in the service industry there were 
123 fatalities. 

Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1963 issue, p. 
596; October 1963 issue, p. 884; January 
1964 issue, p. 28; and April 1964 issue, p. 
203) 

Table H-S, on p. 456 of this issue, shows 
the number of industrial injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of the ten provinces 
over the past five years. 





The Ontario Industrial Accident Prevention Associations report a sharp increase 
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in industrial injuries during 1963. The number of compensation cases reported to 
the Associations during 1963 was 32,388, compared with 26,104 for 1962. Most 
injuries resulted from equipment being handled by the worker, machines in opera- 
tion, and falls on level working surfaces. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 














Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount |———___—_— 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





fotal-civition labour force (a). ces tna clegieee oak (000)} April 6,763 + 0.5 + 3.1 
RISE DLO Ve Con ose ee tories eee BURR eee ca eee oe (000)| April 6, 360 + 1.4 + 4.3 
PN OTICULEONE ss Coons © «i Danie ee ee eer ae (000)| April 596 + 7.0 — 2.3 
Nonssericulture:. cs 15 act ane wee oe oe ere ern (000)) April 5,764 + 0.8 + 5.0 
PPATONWOLKET Sate cee Deraala oe Teron eine ere (000)| April DOO + 0.8 + 5.1 
INGE VeRO BID) lAOVUAEH ONE MOOV, ono ooeocecoane (000)| April 5,424 + 1.9 +15.2 
aAdtiwork less {nance NOUTS..7.6 2 mat 2 oe (000) April 779 — 0.4 —28.5 
Employed but not’ at work... ... 05. ¢...%.. (000)| April 157 == G26 —47.1 
Wnemiployed ican th: aad cs eee RE (000)} April 403 —11.6 —12.8 
NALA INGLOs sg ss CS RON 3 RR ee eee (000)| April re} — §.3 —12.2 
QuebOer4 tein hoes obo oe cot eas Mere a (000)| April 156 — 8.8 —14.3 
COONUATION. denis 4 SROs Seb aloe ee (000)| April 89 —15.2 —17.6 
IPTaITIe esos ee ee eee (000)| April 53 —10.2 + 6.0 
PaCIEG Soi. ge. ok a Slates Wissen alee aie c oee eee (000)| April 33 —26.7 —17.5 
Without work and seeking work............... (000)| April 380 —10.8 —13.6 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............ (000)| April 25 —23.3 + 4.5 
Industrial employment (1949=100) 2.2... sc. cece ce di eeee February 123.0 — 0.3 + 4.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. February Tha + 0.5 + 4.8 
EUATAOR OT ON eee eas wes OR ERE ee 2 es ere Sie Yr. 1963 93,151 a +24.9 
Destinedsto tie iapour tOree. ness. ct Secu oe hin ee he Yr. 1963 45,866 — +24.8 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sitikesaid loekoutistis i1 Ses Gite mse ieeee s «ica. April 41 —18.0 — 2.4 
INGHol Wworkersnnvolvedn seamen ce ete. one April 8,617 +20.7 + 0.6 
Duration in Mar davsnd. ay dnote noe eae April 88, 900 — 3.8 +88 .4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| February $85.72 + 0.7 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mig.)i-2 2. -+o.0¢es ee. aed February $1.99 0.0 + 3.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. February 41.2 0.0 + 1.2 
Awveérase weekly waees (mig. QP. sieeeecs eels «oak February $82.01 0.0 + 4.5 
Consumer ricelindex (1949 = 100). Ag. teres. ce om April 135.0 + 0.3 + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C194 SOO Ve as etic hey Bree ie bre eta sinks ors emma ole February 146.0 0.0 + 2.6 
otalelalounsnG One ear eer eee eee $000,000.| February 1,824 + 0.4 + 8.7 
Industrial Production 
oval taverace. 1920 =100) i. mene ceeminrs ee bee oc Oe March 208 .9 — 0.9 + 8.8 
Manulactaring tity. cauks ootan ee ee ook eae Bees ues March 185.0 + 0.1 + 9.2 
Durablesicccc:.. sete One Eek cee See ee te ore March 192.3 + 0.5 +12.7 
Nonaddrablesii) . aden tee boa ee ae cae ee March 178.7 — 0.3 + 6.1 
New Residential Construction (b) 
SLATES acetate eRe otae pce mecuaes treet rc steed ye meas RAI? efor April 8,340 +51.0 + 2.5 
WORE TiGUS Mt aati ck Oe cis, oats Bee iaaiee ste ce April 12,200 —44.2 +58.3 
Wnderconstraction. 2.) ate yes so ec oe a eee, See April 58, 540 —10.9 + 5.9 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Manpower Situation, First Quarter, 1964 


In the first quarter of 1964, the Canadian 
economy showed a further strong advance. 
As in the two preceding quarters, output 
and employment increased sharply, dis- 
counting seasonal variations. The factory 
work week, at 41.2 hours in February, was 
maintained at the high plateau reached last 
October. 


One of the more striking features of the 
current business upturn is the breadth of 
the expansion. All of the major industrial 
divisions have contributed to the advances 
in output and employment, and in such key 
industries as manufacturing the gains have 
been widespread. Regionally, the job picture 
brightened most noticeably over the quarter 
in Ontario and Quebec. Smaller employment 
gains, seasonally adjusted, occurred in the 
other three regions. 


The expansion, which got under way some 
38 months ago, has already lasted longer 
than any of the business upturns since the 
Korean War. Equally important, there has 
been a noticeable pickup in the tempo in 
recent months. Since the cyclical trough 
three years ago, the index of industrial pro- 
duction has increased by 26 per cent; about 
one third of the advance has taken place 
since the middle of 1963. 


Employment (seasonally adjusted) in- 
creased by 4.8 per cent since the middle of 
1963. Over the past 38 months, the increase 
in employment amounted to 10.7 per cent. 

Most of the indicators that tend to fore- 
shadow coming events have shown con- 
tinuing strength during recent months. This 
was especially true of new orders in manu- 
facturing, which have been running well 
ahead of last year. Contract awards were 
higher, in value, in the first quarter of 1964 
than in the same quarter of any previous 
year. In the business sector, construction 
contract awards were about one fourth 
higher, in value, than in the same quarter 
last year. 

This year’s capital investment program 
is expected to exert an important expansion- 
ary influence on the economy. The invest- 
ment outlook, as compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, indicates planned 
outlays amounting to $10.1 billion. This 
level of spending—anticipated to be 8 per 
cent higher than last year—is the largest 
increase since 1957. 


Despite the strong performance of the 
economy during the past year, and almost 
three years of continuous employment ex- 
pansion, evidence of idle labour resources 
still persists. The seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate in March was 4.6 per cent. 
Although this is a sharp decrease from the 
beginning of 1963, when the rate stood at 
5.9 per cent, it is still considerably higher 
than in the early 1950’s, when labour short- 
ages became widespread. 

The increase in employment during the 
opening quarter of this year amounted to 
1.5 per cent. This was the third consecutive 
quarter in which an increase of this order 
was recorded. 

The upward trend in employment has 
helped to boost the annual rate of labour 
income. Personal disposable income has in- 
creased substantially over the year, provid- 
ing a solid backing for the rise in consumer 
expenditures. Retail sales in the January- 
February period were some 11 per cent 
higher than in the same two months of last 
year. 

Employment 


Employment in the first quarter of 1964 
averaged 285,000 higher than in the corre- 
sponding period last year. This gain of 4.8 
per cent represents a substantially faster rate 
of advance than in any recent year. Almost 
all of the increase was in non-farm indus- 
tries. 

The largest advance, in both relative and 
actual terms, was in manufacturing. Total 
manufacturing employment was up over the 
year by an estimated 100,000, a gain well 
above the advance for any previous year 
since World War II. The service and trade 
industries together accounted for an in- 
crease of some 150,000, approximately one 
half of the entire advance. In the remaining 
industries, employment levels were much 
the same as in the early part of 1963. 

The employment expansion in manu- 
facturing picked up considerable, momentum 
during the past few months. More than two 
thirds of the over-the-year increase took 
place in the fall and winter months. During 
the first year of the upturn, manufacturing 
employment increased by some 70,000, and 
in the following 12 months, by some 35,000. 

Judged by the two previous expansions, 
the record for the current one is very im- 
pressive. In the 1954-1957 capital spending 
boom, manufacturing employment advanced 





The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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by some 180,000, and in the short-lived 
1958-1960 upswing, it increased by approxi- 
mately 50,000. In the current (1961-64) 
expansion, the net gain has been in excess of 
200,000, and almost all indicators point to 
continuing improvement in the months 
ahead. 


Almost all parts of manufacturing have 
contributed to the recent alvances in out- 
put and employment. Durable goods in- 
dustries continued to show the most marked 
improvement. Above-average increases were 
recorded in wood products, iron and steel 
and transportation equipment. The motor 
vehicle and motor vehicle accessories in- 
dustries experienced large staff increases 
during a period in which they usually show 
little change. Compared with a year ago, 
employment in the motor vehicle and parts 
industries was up by one fifth. 


Although the automotive industry con- 
tinued to be the pace-setter, other parts of 
transportation equipment have shared in 
the improvement. Above-average gains were 
reported in aircraft, railroad and rolling 
stock equipment, and shipbuilding and 
repairing. In non-durable goods industries, 
activity increased most noticeably in rubber, 
textiles and clothing. 


After having contributed little to the em- 
ployment expansion during much of last 
year, during recent months the construction 
industry has been very active for the sea- 
son. Housing construction has shown a 
marked increase as a result of special 
government measures to stimulate the hous- 
ing market. In the first quarter of 1964, 
housing starts were up over the same time 
last year by some 39 per cent. Activity in 
non-residential construction (allowing for 
seasonal movements) has been rising more 
slowly than had been expected. In each 
major category of non-residential construc- 
tion, the value of contracts awarded has 
been running well above last year, but there 
has been little evidence as yet of any 
noticeable strengthening of construction 
employment in this sector. 


Employment in the servicw-producing in- 
dustries continued to increase during the 
early part of 1964, though at a considerably 
slower pace than in earlier months. As indi- 
cated above, the most noticeable strengthen- 
ing during the quarter has been in manu- 
facturing. The improvement in this industry 
has caused a strong advance in the number 
of employed men. 

Reports from across the country indicate 
that shortages of particular skills are becom- 
ing more pronounced. Among the skills most 
frequently in short supply were machinists, 
machine operators, tool makers, fitters, 
welders, moulders and sheetmetal workers. 
There were also outstanding storages in such 
occupations as auto mechanics and body- 
men, maintenance mechanics, sewing 
machine operators, spinners and weavers, 
and loom fixers. Among the areas that 
reported outstanding job vacancies for a 
variety of skills were Toronto, Montreal, 
Oshawa, Peterborough, Kitchener, St. 
Thomas, London, Sherbrooke and Joliette. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment (seasonally adjusted) 
declined noticeably in the period under 
review. The unemployment rate, seasonally 
adjusted, has been falling steadily since last 
summer. In March it was 4.6 per cent, down 
sharply from last summer, when it was 5.9 
per cent. 

In the first quarter of 1964, unemployment 
averaged 82,000 lower than in the same 
quarter of 1963. Most of the decline was 
among men, and there were 54,000 fewer 
married men unemployed than a year 
earlier. 

Unemployment rates were lower than in 
the first quarter of 1963 in all regions. The 
unemployed as a percentage of the labour 
force remained substantially lower in 
Ontario and the Prairie region than the 
Canadian average. 


Railway Workers Considering Co-operative Housing Project 


Railway employees in Toronto are studying the feasibility of a large co-opera- 
tive housing project. It would provide housing for Canadian National Railways 
employees who are to be dislocated by reorganization of CNR operations in 
Toronto and the opening of a multi-million dollar hump yard miles from the city 


and the workers’ present housing. 


Last month 20 delegates of locals of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (CLC) attended a co-operative housing seminar in 
Toronto as a result of which, the possibility of a major project is to be given close 


study. 


Speakers at the seminar included Dr. A. F. Laidlaw, national secretary of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, and James MacDonald, secretary of the National 


Labour-Cooperative Committee. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


In the Atlantic region, employment edged 
up slightly during the first quarter of this 
year, after discounting for seasonal factors. 
In March, employment in the region was 
estimated at 508,00, an increase of 17,000 
from the year before. The relatively slow 
rate of advance during the quarter was a 
continuation of a trend that was in evidence 
during much of last year. 

Manufacturing employment has shown 
signs of strengthening since the turn of the 
year, after remaining on a high plateau 
during the latter part of 1963. Increased 
activity was apparent in the shipbuilding 
and iron and steel products industries. Rail- 
way rolling stock, a persistent source of 
weakness during recent years, is the only 
manufacturing industry that has failed, so 
far, to share in the current business upturn. 
Indications point to some improvement in 
this industry, however, as the major rail- 
ways have announced increased require- 
ments of rolling stock equipment. 

The Sydney Steel Works has been con- 
siderably busier than at the same time last 
year. Over the year, there was a substantial 
increase in export sales of billets and rails. 
Export business accounted for approxi- 
mately one fourth of total sales in 1963. 

Employment in coal mining continued to 
be well maintained; all major collieries were 
operating on a full-time basis. Activity in 
metal mining has declined during recent 
months as a result of curtailed production of 
iron ore at the Bell Island mines. Forestry 
employment showed a larger-than-seasonal 
increase during the quarter and was sub- 
stantially higher than last year. 

Construction employment (seasonally 
adjusted) has edged up slightly during 
recent months after remaining at a relatively 
low level during much of last year. The 


winter house-building program was _ less 
effective in stimulating activity in this region 
than in other parts of the country. As a re- 
sult, total construction employment in the 
region showed little improvement from last 
year. 

Present indications point to a more-than- 
seasonal pick-up in construction activity this 
summer. The investment survey conducted 
at the beginning of the year indicates a 
rise of 7 per cent in new capital investment 
expenditures in the Atlantic provinces dur- 
ing 1964. 

New Brunswick is expected to show the 
largest increase. Substantial additionas are 
being made to the province’s productive 
capacity, and total capital expenditures are 
expected to rise by 22 per cent over those 
in 1963. Figuring prominently in this year’s 
capital investment program are such large 
projects as the continuation of construction 
on the New Rothesay Paper Corporation 
mill near Saint John and the development 
of the base metal complex in the Bathurst 
area. 


In the service-producing industries, em- 
ployment developments during the first 
quarter of 1964 were mainly seasonal. As 
in the previous quarter, there were small 
year-to-year gains in services and trade. 


Unemployment in the Atlantic region dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1964 averaged 74,000, 
or 12.8 per cent of the labour force. In the 
first quarter of 1963, the unemployment 
rate was 15.0 per cent; in 1962 it was 15.9 
per cent. 

In March, the classification of the 21 la- 
bour market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus 19 (20); in moderate sur- 
DUS 2.01). 


QUEBEC 


In the Quebec region, the underlying em- 
ployment trend continued to rise during the 
early part of 1964. The gain during the first 
quarter, after seasonal adjustment, amounted 
to 2.0 per cent, the sharpest rate of advance 
registered so far during the current business 
upturn. This was the third consecutive quar- 
ter in which the economy of the region 
showed a marked improvement. 

Estimated employment in the first three 
months of 1964 averaged 1,733,000. This 
represents a gain of 102,000, or 6.2 per 
cent, over the first quarter of 1963. Virtually 
all of the advance has taken place since 
mid-summer. 
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Unemployment, seasonally adjusted, has 
shown a noticeable decrease during recent 
months, reaching the lowest level for the 
season in the past seven years. 

Employment in manufacturing continued 
to increase from the high levels reached in 
1963. Sharing in the improvement were 
pulp and paper, food and beverages, rubber 
and leather products and transportation 
equipment. In textiles and clothing, produc- 
tion and employment showed little change 
from the high levels recorded in the clos- 
ing quarters of last year. The paper products 
industry has been experiencing a remarkably 
good year. In the first two months of 1964, 
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production of paperboard was up over the 
year by some 19 per cent. Over the same 
period, production of wood pulp and fine 
paper increased by 14 per cent and 13 per 
cent respectively. 

Construction activities throughout the 
region were generally higher than a year 
ago. Residential construction was maintained 
at a very high level, a major stimulus being 
provided by the winter house-biulding in- 
centive program. In the first two months of 
1964, housing starts were 55 per cent higher 
than in the correspondending period last 


year. 
Non-residential construction showed a 
somewhat larger-than-seasonal decrease 


during the winter but prospects for the year 
ahead are generally encouraging. Investment 
plans, as indicated at the beginning of the 
year, call for sharply increased outlays for 
utilities and social capital. 

The service-producing industries continued 
to expand during the first quarter of 1964 
and sizable gains were recorded by all 
major components. The transportation 
industry has been busier than at any time 
in recent years, and there has been no 
indication as yet of a slowdown in the 
months ahead. Bookings have been good 
and freight car loadings have been steady. 


Employment advances in trade have accom- 
panied an upward trend in sales. 

Employment developments in mining have 
been mainly seasonal. With the usual stock- 
piling taking place, some temporary layoffs 
occurred in the smaller mines. In base metals 
and gold mining, output and employment 
remained steady, with little labour turnover. 
The primary aluminum industry had a good 
year in 1963: production was 10 per cent 
higher than a year earlier and showed a fur- 
ther increase during the first quarter of 
1964. 

With newsprint and craft mills operating 
close to capacity and orders for furniture 
increasing, forestry operations have been 
very active. Even though the industry has 
become increasingly mechanized, forestry 
employment reached the highest level for 
the period in the past three years. 

Unemployment in the first quarter of 
1964 averaged 173,000, or 9.1 per cent of 
the labour force. In the first quarter of 1963, 
it was 10.7 per cent, the same as it averaged 
in 1962. 

In March, the classification of the 24 
Jabour market areas in Quebec (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
moderate surplus 7 (1); in substantial sur- 
pluses 7 7(2.3,). 


ONTARIO 


The favourable economic environment 
that prevailed in the last half of 1963 con- 
tinued into 1964. Seasonally adjusted, em- 
ployment increased by 1.4 per cent during 
the first quarter of this year. 

Since the current expansion began three 
years ago, total employment in the region 
has increased by 8.8 per cent. The largest 
gains occurred in manufacturing, service, 
forestry and trade. The only noticeable de- 
cline over the period was in mining, in 
which employment decreased by 15 per cent. 

During the first quarter, the main 
strengthening was in manufacturing, con- 
struction, trade and finance. Some improve- 
ment was reported also in mining. 

Better-than-seasonal employment gains 
were reported in most sectors of manufac- 
turing during the first quarter of 1964 as 
the volume of retail sales, new construction 
and unfilled domestic and export orders 
combined to raise the demand for finished 
and semi-finished goods. Both durable and 
non-durable goods industries shared in the 
increase. 

The construction, automotive, sheet metal 
and tube industries have been placing heavy 
orders with primary steel producers. As a 
result, steel delivery dates have been 
lengthening and the steel-consuming in- 
dustries have been on virtual allocation. 
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Exports remained strong and steel mills 
operated above rated capacity. The em- 
ployment picture was particularly bright 
during the quarter in primary steel mills, 
foundries and sheet metal shops. 

In the transportation equipment industry, 
employment in the first quarter of 1964 was 
some 17 per cent higher than the year 
before. The largest gains were in the auto- 
motive and automotive parts industries. 

The trend in new car sales continued to 
rise, and measures that were introduced to 
encourage greater domestic production of 
automobiles and parts has resulted in an 
increase in exports. 

There was also a substantial over-the-year 
increase in aircraft employment. Aircraft 
plants were busy on USS. orders for the 
Caribou aircraft and on_ production 
engineering work in connection with the 
DC 9. 

Sawmills, furniture and other woodwork- 
ing plants operated at much higher levels 
than usual for the time of year. Pulp and 
paper mills were also expanding their opera- 
tions. Employment in textile factories con- 
tinued to rise during the quarter. An upward 
trend in this industry was due to increased 
production of synthetic textiles and to some 
replacement of imported products by do- 
mestic goods. The over-all domestic demand 
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for primary textiles continued to expand 
during the quarter. 

In the construction industry, employment 
was higher in the first quarter of 1964 than 
in any comparable period in the past three 
years. Much of the improvement was asso- 
ciated with the incentive stimulus to house- 
building. In non-residential construction, the 
commercial sector appeared to be more 
active than a year ago, but the volume of 
engineering construction was down over the 
year. Little change appears to have taken 
place in the volume of industrial and insti- 
tutional construction. 

In the quarter under review, employment 
changes followed the customary seasonal 
patterns in both forestry and agriculture. 
In mining, the employment picture bright- 
ened during the quarter with the recall of 
several hundred nickel workers. Reflecting 
the continuing high level of business activity 
in the country as a whole, employment in 
the transportation industry declined less than 
seasonally during the quarter. 


The cyclical and secular rise of trade, 
finance and service employment continued 
during the first quarter of 1964. Wholesale 
and retail trade was still expanding, and 
banks and finance companies indicated a 
continuing demand for small loans for auto- 
mobile purchases and home improvements. 
To meet the demand, additional branches 
of banks and credit institutions were open- 
ing up throughout Ontario. The employment 
expansion in services was widespread as 
increases took place in personal, business, 
community and government services. 

Unemployment increased less than sea- 
sonally in the quarter: it averaged 113,000, 
or 4.6 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 134,000, or 5.6 per cent of the 
labour force, a year earlier. In March, the 
classification of the 34 labour market areas 
in the region (last year’s figures in brackets) 
was as follows: in balance 7 (2); in 
moderate surplus 23 (20); in substantial 
labour surplus 4 (12). 


PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region, the basic employ- 
ment trend remained firm during the first 
quarter of 1964, after showing a strong 
advance during the closing quarter of 1963. 
Construction, manufacturing, public utili- 
ties, trade and transportation remained very 
active for the season. 

Since the current expansion got under 
way three years ago, total employment in 
the region has increased by 7.9 per cent. 
The March estimate of 1,063,000 was 
22,000 higher than a year earlier. 

Farm employment declined during the 
first quarter of 1964, but remained high for 
the time of year. There were shortages of 
experienced dairy hands and stockmen. Soil 
conditions appeared promising, March 
snowstorms providing adequate moisture 
for spring seeding. The acreage to be seeded 
was expected to be somewhat greater than 
in 1963. 

Employment in the construction industry 
was at an all-time high for the winter 
months. Compared with a year ago, there 
were gains in residential, industrial and 
engineering construction. Pipelines, hydro 
dams and a chemical plant were among the 
major projects that were under way during 
the quarter. 

An underlying current of expansion was 
apparent during the quarter in manufactur- 
ing though the improvement was less 
marked than in construction. In most sec- 
tors, seasonal layoffs either failed to take 
place or were on a reduced scale. The 
volume of winter activity was particularly 
high among fabricators of iron and steel and 
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non-metallic mineral products. Activity was 
well maintained in the wood, paper, and 
food products industries. Among the skills 
reported to be in short supply were sheet- 
metal workers, machinists, welders, tan- 
nery workers and sewing machine operators. 


In mining, the employment picture showed 
little change for the second consecutive 
quarter. Oil, natural gas and metallurigal 
coal and potash were being produced in 
greater volume than last year. Some shaft 
sinking and rebuilding programs were under 
way in potash mines during the quarter 
under review. Coal mines producing for the 
domestic market curtailed their operations 
in March. 


With grain shipments to the West Coast 
continuing at a brisk pace, elevators and 
railroads were quite active during the 
quarter. Communication systems and public 
utilities operated with the largest work 
force on record for the time of year. 

Reflecting the high levels of personal 
disposable income in the Prairies after the 
record wheat crop and sales of the last year, 
retail trade continued to rise. Retail sales 
in the January-February period were 15 
per cent higher than a year earlier. Farm 
machinery, motor vehicles, building 
materials, furniture and appliances, clothing 
and jewellery registered substantial gains. 
After a period of relative stability, employ- 
ment in trade establishments increased for 
the third consecutive quarter. 

Unemployment in the Prairie region in- 
creased seasonally in the first quarter of 
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1964, when it averaged 56,000, or 5.0 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 
71,000, or 6.5 per cent of the labour force, 
a year earlier. 


In March, the classification of the 19 la- 
bour market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
moderate surplus 12 (9); in substantial la- 
bour surplus 7 (10). 


PACIFIC 


The upward trend that was characteristic 
of employment in the Pacific region during 
1963 gained momentum during the first 
quarter of 1964. Total employment (sea- 
sonally adjusted) increased by 2.0 per cent 
between the fourth quarter of 1963 and 
the first quarter or 1964. The increase in 
unemployment was about normal for the 
period. 

Over the three-year expansionary period 
that began in the first quarter of 1961, total 
employment in the region increased by 15 
per cent. This represents an increase of 
some 75,000 new jobs. In March, employ- 
ment was estimated at 581,000, some 30,000 
higher than a year earlier. 

Manufacturing and construction con- 
tinued to the most expansive segments of the 
economy of the region. Output in manu- 
facturing in the first quarter of 1964 was 
noticeably higher than in the corresponding 
period in 1963. The wood products industry 
has been a major source of strength. Smaller 
gains occurred during recent months in the 
steel and paper products industries. Export 
demand for wood products strengthened 


during the past year, giving rise to a sub- 
stantial increase in output. Steel fabricating 
plants have maintained a high level of 
activity during recent months. In the steel 
and wood products industries alike, short- 
ages of qualified workers were reported. 

The high level of economic activity in 
the goods-producing industries has aided 
the service industries, particularly trans- 
portation. Employment in transportation, 
storage and communications increased by 
4.7 per cent during the past year. Shipments 
for the current year from British Columbia 
ports were up over the same time in 1963 
by some 264 million bushels. The volume of 
general cargo moving in and out of the var- 
ious ports was reported to be above average. 

During the first quarter of 1964, unem- 
ployment in the region averaged 46,000, or 
7.5 per cent of the labour force. In the first 
quarter of 1963, it averaged 54,000, or 9.0 
per cent of the labour force. In March, the 
11 labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) were classified as 
follows: in moderate surplus 3 (5); in sub- 
stantial surplus 8 (6). 





In 1962-63, a total of 6,858 Canadians were enrolled in undergraduate and post- 
graduate courses at universities and colleges in the United States, an increase of nearly 40 
per cent since 1956-57. Enrolment in Canadian universities totalled 141,388. 

These statistics come from a Survey of Canadians Enrolled at American Universities 
and Colleges, 1962-63, just published by the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour as Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 4. 

While the number of Canadian students at U.S. universities and colleges increased 
by 40 per cent in the seven-year period from 1956-57 to 1962-63, enrolment in Canadian 
universities expanded by 80 per cent. The increase in Canadian students in the United 
States was from 4,947 to 6,858; in Canada enrolment rose from 78,504 to 141,388. 

Although their percentage is declining annually, a high proportion of Canadian students 
do their postgraduate work in the United States. In 1962-63, there were 2,519 Canadian 
postgraduate students at American universities; in Canada, there were 8,436 postgraduate 


Students, including foreign citizens. 


A majority of the Canadians who were studying in the United States reported that 
they were influenced to attend an American university by financial or scholastic reasons, 
e.g., larger and more readily obtainable scholarships and assistantships, a wider choice of 
specialized courses, and better facilities for advanced study. 

Among undergraduates, the proportion of students in the United States was much 
smaller. There were 4,339 undergraduate Canadian students at American universities and 
colleges in 1962-63, and 132,952 in higher institutions in Canada. 

The survey revealed that lack of qualifications for admission to a Canadian university 


was the principal reason for studying in the United States. Some students had moved to 
the United States permanently, others preferred to study in a college of their own faith 
and none was available in Canada, and in some cases there was no Canadian university close 
to their home. 

A breakdown by course of registrations of Canadians at American universities shows: 
humanities, 1,515; social sciences, 1,086; natural sciences, 971; engineering, 831; business, 
722; education, 713; health sciences, 568; and others, 452. 
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Employment and Unemployment, April 


An estimated 6,360,000 persons were em- 
ployed in April, an increase of 87,000 from 
March. The advance, following an unusually 
large increase between February and 
March, was somewhat below average for the 
month. 

Unemployment declined by 53,000 to 
403,000, which was a drop of 53,000 from 
March, and of 59,000 from April 1963. 

The estimated labour force, at 6,763,000 
in April, was 204,000 more than a year 
earlier. Employment was 263,000 higher 
and unemployment 59,000 lower than in 
April 1963. 

Employment 

The greater part of the month’s employ- 
ment gain was in outdoor activities. Almost 
one half of the increase was in agriculture. 

In non-farm industries, total employment 
showed a somewhat smaller-than-seasonal 
improvement. The spring advance in con- 
struction employment was not as marked 
as in previous years because employment 
was already at a relatively high level as a 
result of government measures to maintain 
housebuilding activity during the winter, 

Non-farm employment was up over April 
1963 by 277,000, or 5.0 per cent. The largest 
year-to-year gains were in manufacturing, 
service and trade. In all other non-farm 


industries, employment levels were either 
unchanged or slightly higher than in the 
previous year. 

The employment expansion in services 
has been mainly in community and _per- 
sonal services. 

Employment was considerably higher 
than a year ago in all regions except the 
Prairies, where it showed little change. The 
increases ranged from 4.3 per cent in 
Ontario to 6.2 per cent in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment, at 403,000, was 53,000 
below March and 59,000 fewer than in 
April 1963. Of the 403,000 unemployed, 
345,000 were men and 58,000 were women. 

Of the unemployed, some 218,000, or 
about 55 per cent of the total, had been 
unemployed for three months or less. An 
estimated 123,000 had been seeking work 
for four to six months, and 62,000 for seven 
months or more. 

Unemployment in April represented 6.0 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 
6.8 per cent in March, 7.0 per cent in 
April 1963 and 7.5 per cent in April 1962. 

Seasonally adjusted, the April unemploy- 
ment rate was 4.7 per cent; in March it was 
4.6 per cent, and in April 1963 it was 5.5 
per cent. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus 


Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
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U.S. Employment in April 


Employment in the United States rose 
1,360,000 from March to April, reaching 
69,877,000, the U.S. Department of Labor 
reports. The rise was about 750,000 more 
than expected for the month, according to 
Officials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and has been surpassed in only one month 
during the postwar period. 

Unemployment, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, stayed about the same, however. The 
gain in the number working failed to lower 
the unemployment rate from 5.4 per cent, 
where it has remained since February. 
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The number of unemployed in April was 
3,921,000, a decline of 372,000. The drop 
was 72,000 less than expected. 

The fact that the large gain in employ- 
ment failed to reduce unemployment after 
allowance for seasonal factors would seem 
to lend weight to a view held by some 
economists. They feel that an improving 
job picture brings many thousands of addi- 
tional workers into the labour force in 
search of work, thereby making it difficult 
to reduce unemployment. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 




















Substantial 
Labour 


oe Surplus 





Group | 





Quebec-Levis 


St. John’s 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Winnipeg 





Corner Brook 

Fort William- 
Port Arthur 

Joliette 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| Lac aE Jean 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; eae 


: New Glasgow 
60 per cent or more in non- Rouyn-Val d’Or 
agricultural activity) 


SAINT JOHN 
| Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown 
Ri iere du Loup 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS St. Georges 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


Bathurst 

Bracebridge 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand Falls 

Kamloops 

Kentville 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

Okanagan Valley 

Prince George-Quesnel 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 
imouski 

Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 

St. Stephen 

Summerside 

Truro 

Victoriaville 

Woodstock 

Yarmouth 


MINOR AREAS 
(labor force 10,000 to 25,000) 








>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 


Thetford-Lac Megantic- 


Moderate yX : 
pproximate 
Labour Balance 
Surplus 
Group 2 Group 3 
—-»>CALGARY 
—>EDMONTON 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 
Brantford Guelph 
—>CORNWALL Kitchener 
—-»>FARNHAM-GRANBY |—->LONDON 
Kingston 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Barrie —->»MOOSE JAW 
Brandon 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
—>YORKTON 
Beauharnois CENTRAL VAN- 
Belleville-Trenton —> COUVER IS. 
Brampton Galt 
—»CHILLIWACK —»>GODERICH 
Drumheller Listowel 
Drummondville St. Thomas 
Lachute-Ste. Therese Stratford 
Lindsay SWIFT 
Medicine Hat CURRENT 
North Bay —» WALKERTON 
Owen Sound —-»> WEYBURN 
—»PEMBROKE Woodstock- 
—»PORTAGE LA Tillsonburg 
PRAIRIE 


— »SAULT STE. MARIE 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Trail-Nelson 
—»VALLEYFIELD 


they moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491. June issue. 
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Labour 
Shortage 


Group 4 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


International Seminar on Sheltered Employment 


Sweden's co-operation in sponsorship of seminar in September 
this year is indicative of international interest and concern 


The development of rehabilitation pro- 
grams has revealed a need for sheltered 
employment facilities and has demonstrated 
the vital part that this type of service can 
play in the adjustment of disabled persons 
to the world of work and to a life of inde- 
pendence and self respect. 


In Canada the National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
has a special committee set up to consider 
this matter, and the Canadian Rehabilitation 
Council for the Disabled, which sponsored 
the Conference on Sheltered Employment 
held at Ste. Adele in 1962 (L.G. 1962, p. 
1270), is continuing its efforts to encourage 
the provision of such facilities. 


Indicative of international interest and 
concern is the Swedish Government’s co- 
operation, through its Department of La- 
bour, with the World Commission on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the International 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
in the convening of an “International 
Seminar on Sheltered Employment” in 
Stockholm, September 21-30. 


This Seminar will be an extension and 
follow-up of the European Seminar on 
Sheltered Employment held in 1959 at the 
Hague, the Netherlands, and will again have 
the fullest co-operation of the ILO. 


The Seminar will investigate all phases 
of sheltered employment and will provide 
an opportunity for the pooling of inter- 
national knowledge and experience in this 
field to stimulate sheltered employment as 
a means of improving socio-economic con- 
ditions for the handicapped. Programs being 
carried out in all parts of the world will 
be reviewed and evaluated. 


The four paragraphs of ILO Recom- 
mendation No. 99 headed “Sheltered Em- 
ployment” will be discussed. These para- 
graphs read: 

“32. (1) Measures should be taken by the 
competent authority or authorities, in co- 
operation, aS appropriate, with private 
organizations, to organize and develop 
arrangements for training and employment 
under sheltered conditions for those dis- 
abled persons who cannot be made fit for 
ordinary competitive employment. 

“(2) Such arrangements should include 
the establishment of sheltered workshops 
and special measures for those disabled per- 
sons who, for physical, psychological or 
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geographical reasons, cannot travel regularly 
to and from work. 

“33. Sheltered workshops should provide, 
under effective medical and _ vocational 
supervision, not only useful and remunera- 
tive work, but opportunities for vocational 
adjustment and advancement with, whenever 
possible, transfer to open employment. 

“34. Special programs for the homebound 
should be so organized and developed as 
to provide, under effective medical and 
vocational supervision, useful and remunera- 
tive work in their own homes. 

“35. Where and to the extent to which 
statutory regulations of wages and condi- 
tions of employment applying to workers 
generally is in operation, it should apply to 
disabled persons employed under sheltered 
conditions.” 


50 Participants 

The seminar will be by invitation, and it 
is anticipated that there will be approxi- 
mately 50 participants. Participants will 
have a high level of experience and back- 
ground in sheltered employment or related 
vocational rehabilitation work and should be 
in a position to influence future develop- 
ment of sheltered employment in their 
respective countries. A limited number of 
fellowships will be available, but they will 
not include transportation to and from 
Stockholm. An invitation committee will be 
responsible for final screening to select the 
participants. 

Major subjects to be considered are: The 
Role of Sheltered Employment in Society; 
What is Sheltered Employment and What 
Are its Objectives; Who Needs Sheltered 
Employment; Sheltered Employment and 
Rehabilitation; Responsibilities for Sheltered 
Employment; Responsibilities of Pub- 
lic Authorities—Voluntary Organizations, 
Trade Unions, Employers Confederations, 
The General Public; Types of Sheltered 
Employment; Workshops, Open Air Pro- 
jects, Cottage Industries, Projects for Non- 
Manual Workers; Employment for the 
Homebound; Business Operations and 
Marketing; Management and Staff in Shel- 
tered Employment Projects; Selection of 
Workers and Conditions of Work; Wages 
and Remuneration; Selecting Procedures; 
Training; and Conditions of Work. 
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Older Workers 


Results to Expiry Date of Older Worker 
Employment and Training Incentive Program 


During period of program, November I to March 31, total of 
1,811 workers over 45 years of age were hired, all of whom 
had been unemployed for six months or more, Minister reports 


By March 31, 1964, expiry date for hir- 
ing under the program, 1,811 workers aged 
45 or over had been hired under the Older 
Worker Employment and Training Incentive 
Program, it was announced last month. 

It is likely that this figure will be increased 
by the addition of some workers who had 
been hired during the period November 1, 
1963 to March 31, 1964, but whose em- 
ployers had not yet taken steps to have 
them qualified under the program. 

Under the provisions of this program, 
the Department of Labour pays 50 per cent 
of monthly wages or $75.00 a month to 
employers hiring eligible workers, aged 45 
or older, for new jobs in employment which 
is insurable under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. Payments can be made for a 
total period up to 12 months. 

In recent years a growing number of 
employers have been utilizing the services 
of older workers and recognizing their 
special qualities, such as mature judgment, 
knowledge gained from experience, stability, 
and lower absentee, turnover and accident 
rates. 

The duration of unemployment for work- 
ers over 45 is usually much longer than for 
younger workers, however. In many cases 
their skill, or part of it, has become 
obsolescent, and they suffer prolonged un- 
employment because their age and lack of 
modern industrial experience make it dif- 
cult for them to re-enter the world of work. 

The Older Worker Employment and 
Training Incentive Program was introduced, 
on an experimental basis, to assist long-term 
unemployed mature men and women to 
re-enter employment and to obtain the 
skills and work experience needed to remain 
in the labour market. 

In announcing the latest figures, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour, 
pointed, out that all the mature workers who 
had obtained jobs under the program had 
been unemployed for six months or longer. 

The experimental program had provided 
further evidence of the need for workers to 
make every effort to raise their skills and 
educational standards in order to meet the 
demands of today’s jobs, the Minister said. 

He stated that an evaluation of the pro- 
gram would be made and the information 
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obtained, he hoped, would be helpful in 
planning future action on behalf of older 
workers. This evaluation is expected to take 
several months. 


In his announcement, Mr. MacEachen 
also revealed that employer interest in the 
program gained considerable momentum 
during February and March. A total of 
2,347 applications from employers for 
workers had been approved by March 31. 


In discussing the fact that there were 
more job vacancies under the program than 
workers actually hired, the Minister ex- 
plained that the National Employment 
Service had been unable to locate suitable 
applicants to fill many of the vacancies. In 
some instances, this was because employers’ 
specifications could not be met by the avail- 
able applicants. In other cases the low wages 
offered had posed a problem, and in some 
areas it had been difficult to fill certain jobs 
because of inadequate transportation facili- 
ties. Another factor contributing to the 
imbalance between vacancies and workers 
was that applicants with a specific skill were 
frequently reluctant to consider employ- 
ment outside of their usual occupation. 


The National Employment Service re- 
ported that another major reason that jobs 
were not filled was that numerous employers 
sought approval for jobs because they had 
a specific applicant in mind. If their chosen 
applicant was unable to qualify under the 
terms of the program they were often not 
interested in hiring another worker. 


A breakdown by provinces of the 1,811 
workers hired under the program was as 
follows: 





Newroundlants 2-2 1 
Prince Edward Island ........ 23 
Nova Scotian: i) eae: 58 
New"Brinswitkavig... ee 42 
CUueDEC "ee eee 407 
ODT ati0. ace ete a eee 493 
M anitobiaiied .trceteaieere cae 99 
Saskatchewantdiy..2)ou 99 
Albértaods, 2tnaiaaannie. 2 240 
British Columbia ................ 349 

‘Eotalicues. ateowvade:. 260 1,811 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers in a Changing World... 


. . . ls one of items for consideration by delegates to the 1964 
International Labour Conference, who will examine ILO member 
countries’ administrative arrangements for women with jobs 


One of the items for consideration by the 
International Labour Conference in June 
deals with the present situation and trend in 
employment and conditions of work for wo- 
men. Administrative arrangements by the 
governments of the various member 
countries will be examined; particular atten- 
tion will be directed to the problems relating 
to the employment of women with family 
responsibilities. 

The history of the International Labour 
Conference, since its first session in 1919, 
has been marked by concern for the prob- 
lems of women workers. It has established 
standards to provide maternity protection, 
regulate night work, and prevent the employ- 
ment of women in occupations where they 
would be subject to health hazards. 

Now, new problems require attention. 
Technological change in the work world, on 
the one hand, and a greater participation in 
economic activity by women on the other 
have combined to present grounds for an 
intensive examination of the situation in 
regard to women workers. As a prepara- 
tion for the Conference, the International 
Labour Office prepared a report* as a basis 
for discussion. 

The basic assumption of the Report is 
that the status of women within a country is 
a sure sign of the measure of the country’s 
development. Their status in terms of em- 
ployment opportunities is determined by 
what they have to offer in training and 
ability. It is in the light of this thesis that 
the chief issues have been selected. 


The vocational preparation of girls and 
women determines, to a great extent, the 
level and character of their employment. 
UNESCO data show, however, that in 
most countries girls have fewer educational 
opportunities than boys; girls do not go as 
far in their studies; and homemaking studies 
have a much higher priority than science 
studies. In countries where co-education 
exists, girls have a much better opportunity 
to acquire vocational and technical training 
otherwise available only to boys. 

Training for adult women has become 
increasingly important but remains a some- 
what knotty problem, especially in the case 
of married women. In many cases, their 





* International Labour Conference, Women 
Workers in a Changing World, Report VI(1), 
Geneva, I.L.0., 1963. $1.50. 
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initial training and experience occurred some 
years ago and has meanwhile been forgotten 
or has grown out of date. Now with grown 
families, these women could be an asset 
to the economic life of a country if proper 
training or retraining could be devised. 
More thought and imagination must be 
devoted to the planning of adult training 
programs. 


Equality of opportunity and treatment for 
women has been receiving a major emphasis 
in the work of the ILO since the Second 
World War. A number of legal, admin- 
istrative and educational measures have 
been adopted and much progress has been 
made. 

Some countries have not yet adopted the 
equal pay principle; in others, the difficulty 
is how to measure work to determine if it is 
of equal value. 


Conditions of work have been changing: 
through technological progress many kinds 
of work have been made easier physically 
but now have elements that may impose 
mental strain leading to nervous troubles. 

The Report indicates the risk faced by 
women in agriculture in handling chemicals 
for which they have had no instruction or 
training. 

Radiation exposure is a problem of 
modern times and is especially hazardous 
for women of child-bearing age. (Men also 
are exposed to many health hazards and 
eventually benefit by welfare provisions 
originally intended for women because, in 
time, the provisions are extended to them.) 


Maternity protection schemes have be- 
come general only since the Second World 
War but today there are very few countries 
that do not have some such provision. 
Social security schemes and employer- 
financed schemes have been set up which 
usually guarantee employment security and 
a definite period of maternity leave. 

Some highlights of the Report dealing 
specifically with working women who have 
family responsibilities will be presented in 
the next issue. 

* * * 

The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions has appointed Miss Gabrielle Hotte 
as Director of Education for the Western 
Quebec region. She will be the first woman 
union member on the headquarters staff. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining, First Quarter, 1964 


During the first quarter of 1964, collective 
bargaining in Canada went forward in a 
wide range of industries. Among the key 
sectors engaged in contract negotiations 
were the aluminum industry, meat packing, 
electrical products manufacturing, ship- 
building and repairs, and railway transporta- 
tion. 

In the course of negotiations during the 
first three months of the year, 28 major 
settlements covering more than 46,000 
workers were concluded. Foremost among 
these settlements were new agreements 
applying to railway running trades. 

During the quarter, five major settlements 
covering more than 20,000 railway workers 
were concluded by the CNR and the CPR. 
Two of the new agreements, superseding 
contracts that had expired at the end of 
December, were signed by the companies 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 
These contracts give wage increases totalling 
5 per cent over a period of two years to such 
employees as conductors, baggagemen, 
brakemen, car retarder operators, yardmen 
and switch tenders. 

The companies also signed new three- 
year agreements with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers before the previous 
contracts expired in March and April. The 
new agreements give wage increases of 34 
per cent to road engineers and of 12 per 
cent to engineers in yard service. 

Another settlement in the railway in- 
‘dustry was negotiated by the CNR and the 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen 
‘before expiry of the previous agreement. 
Under the new contract, of three years 
duration, workers engaged in freight and 
yard service are to receive wage increases 
of 4 per cent; those in passenger and hostling 
services, a total wage imcrease of 64 per 
cent. 

Negotiations between seven railway com- 
panies* and the unions? representing close 
to 100,000 non-operating employees, which 
began in November, continued in the new 
year. The unions were requesting wage parity 





with the durable goods industries but the 
companies rejected wages in these industries 
as a standard for setting wage rates. 

Conciliation services were requested, and 
in March a conciliation board was ap- 
pointed, composed of Hon. Mr. Justice F. 
Craig Monroe, chairman, A. G. Cooper, 
nominee of the companies, and David Lewis, 
nominee of the unions’ negotiating commit- 
tee. Mr. Justice Munroe, of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, was chairman 
of the conciliation board that brought the 
same parties to agreement in 1962. 

During the quarter, contract negotiations 
were opened in the aluminum industry when 
the Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
began bargaining with Canadian British 
Aluminum and the Aluminum Company of 
Canada in Quebec, and the United Steel- 
workers presented bargaining proposals to 
the Kingston Works of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada in Ontario. 

In the meat packing industry, the 
Packinghouse Workers submitted their pro- 
posals for new contracts to Burns and Com- 
pany, Canada Packers, Swift Canadian, 
Legrade Incorporated, and Eastern Abat- 
toirs; approximately 15,000 workers in this 
industry will be affected by these negotia- 
tions. 

In the electrical products sector, the TUE 
was conducting negotiations with Auto- 
matic Electric, various plants of Canadian 
General Electric, with RCA Victor and 
Tamper Limited. Negotiations were also in 
progress between the UE and Canadian 
General Electric and Canadian Westing- 
house, and between the IBEW and Philips 
Electronics. About 11,700 workers were 
covered by the contracts being renegotiated. 

A number of major contracts applying to 
nearly 8,000 employees were under negotia- 
tion in the shipbuilding industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. In Nova Scotia, the Marine Workers’ 
Federation opened negotiations with Domin- 
ion Steel and Coal (Halifax Shipyards). 
In Quebec, bargaining for new contracts 


* Canadian National Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company; Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland Railway 
Company of Manitoba; and Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division). 


+ Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks; 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, AFL-CIO; Canadian National Railway System Federation 
No. 11; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen; Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters; the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers; International Association of Machinists; Boilermakers; I.B.E.W.; Plumbers; Moulders; 
Sheet Metal Workers; and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers, which 
withdrew from the joint negotiating committee in November but returned in January. 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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went forward between the Metal Trades’ 
Federation (CNTU) and Canadian Vickers, 
George T. Davie and Sons, Davie Ship- 
building, and Marine Industries. At Cana- 
dian Vickers, negotiations were also in 
progress with the Boilermakers, Machinists, 
Plumbers and Sheet Metal Workers. In 
Ontario, the Steelworkers and Collingwood 
Shipyards opened negotiations in March. 

In the shipbuilding industry in British 
Columbia, about 2,000 employees of Yar- 
rows Limited and Victoria Machinery 
Depot in Victoria and Burrard Dry Dock in 
North Vancouver went on strike the first 
week in February. The workers at these 
plants are represented by a number of 
unions*, which, through one committee, had 
been bargaining for a new contract since 
August 1963. 

Initially, the unions’ proposals had in- 
cluded wage increases amounting to 40 
cents an hour over two years and three 


weeks vacation after five years of service. 
In December, members of the unions re- 
jected the unanimous report of a concilia- 
tion board which recommended a three-year 
agreement that would provide for wage in- 
creases of 28 cents an hour for journeymen, 
19 cents an hour for other classifications, 
three weeks vacation after 12 years of serv- 
ice instead of the current requirement of 
15 years, and a company contribution of 
2 cents an hour toward a welfare plan. In a 
government-supervised strike vote in Janu- 
ary, the union members authorized strike 
action against the companies. 

During the strike, a compromise recom- 
mended by the Deputy Minister of Labour 
of British Columbia was turned down by 
the unions and the companies. Another pro- 
posal subsequently made by the companies 
in March was rejected by the unions. At the 
end of March the dispute remained unre- 
solved. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 
(except those concluded in April) 


Union 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Company and Location 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. .... 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ..........0......... 
Algoma. Steel;'Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .................. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................. 
MG clanese se SOLE] OCI. 57, TIA ch. sccddenssaneees 
COLES OGTR EMG (oo) p18 3 OR ee ee 


Carling, Labatt’s, Molson, O’Keefe & other 

breweries, Winnipeg, Man. ......:..c.cccseeeteernseees 
Cloaks Mirs)Assu.« Toronto, Ont. v.00. 2...f5 555.00. 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

Ny terors a illete Qem Fs Be dead Dac Botan doncddd Mekboseran 
Goab Onerators eAssn., PAlta gh B.C. .W..:.c0aciecroooes 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... 
Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Gourtaulds Canada, Cornwall) Onti....c8.2..2%...: 
Drone Gulasse Kedel uly (Alas. .i50.....8.. duces 
Hamilton Cotton & Subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 

og A Weatri beatae’, Chita yidkeen Ah) <4 nal ene a anieer gree eee eee 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ea cae sates cascade onesies Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
RO ee ere Fete, Bi cndn ns censneanaac cag tociiaatoee® Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 


Joun Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. .................. 
New Brunswick. Telephone (.i:0%%:.caies. «dec 
Saguenay Terminals, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.) Sask. 


empl.) 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Stelco, Montreal, Que! 0.....5.6 25 ds cates vee centontenns Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 





* Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia, I.B.E.W., Machinists, International Oper- 
ating Engineers, Painters, Pattern Makers’ League of North America, Plumbers, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Carpenters, Asbestos Workers, Boilermakers, Structural Iron Workers, Labourers, and Moulders. 
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Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During April 
(except those concluded in April) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida & other 

eentres. 4) Oe: (463s Balti te oi ee awe Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp 

& Paper, Nfid. Contractors Assn., Nfld. .......... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) (loggers) 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce, (Hardware), 

Quiche? SOG... asc ke a ee Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Que- 

bec, SOue, see ee ee eee eee Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
B.Ch Hotels: Asse eV ancouvers. B.C. ese Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BGs = Velepnoness 234 hoes eet ee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), Western Canada ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Building Materials & others, Toronto, 

Ont 6S. eit Os i ie a ere ee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, I.G.A., 

Loblaw's others; B.C ee eee, Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canada Safeway, Loblaw’s, Shop Easy & others, 
Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster & other 


centres: (BIC o cera ete ete eee rae Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ..........0..... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CNR, Western -Resion® @0i4 in. eee Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, 
0 Fins A Pete nC Meet he PONS A Fi hash ih geese ad yl an Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


WG. < be ccathnes aogetecee nea Se Oe Beye Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Celgar, Rayonier Canada & B.C. Forest eeeiit 
Watson Island, Woodfibre & Crofton, B.C. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 


Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. : Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
G. T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon, Que ....c. i.e... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Dominion Corset, Quebec, Oue. sat Acacias Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Dominion Engineering, Lachine; Quen Jaie....... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau,, Que, eee eee... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Domtar Pulp & Paper, (Kraft & Boxboard Div.), 

Windsor, Queiii eb lath: 2k Se eee. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper East Angus, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PB. Bddy,4 Hull kOuercnte eee ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Edmonton City Alta: ecco ei. eee... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Edmonton “City, 2Altas. ere es ee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Edmonton «Citys. A ltan tite een oe er ci Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Raymond .& Sti/Tite,JOues 6 nee a ee Clothing Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

MOUTH PINES, 7 eke ee ee Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hopital Notre Dame, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hopital Ste. Jeanne d’Arc, Montreal, Queyee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hopital Ste. Justine, Montreal, CUO Fae Oe, 5 Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (7), Montreal & other centres, Que. .. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu de Montreal, Montreal, Que. ett re Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelly, Douglas & Coe Vancouver & other centres 

BC Ue eee heen Sentra cident Phat eee Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & 


Quebec: Quer Tiare te ae Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .......00...0..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephotiet.-01.) aes Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 

maintenance empl.) 

Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ............ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Moirs Limited & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. ........ Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 

(Car carriers); UC east. t-te Teamsters (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora 


Sri 4- 2 le eR as One 5 ea en ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
MORTEM ped Te es os ee, ce ie Tee colic ete scans ude Public Empl. (CLC) 
eM. Paterson & Sons, Ont.& Que. .....0.20...... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
PECL POG AMC OU VEL, EEN oo cn eesssenccsasunccncas dence Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 
Toronto, Dg T Io RCD a ae Ce nn Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DONTE THORLEY WA DUNC eer RE 5s foi SS, ahh aalinheg sd és baadceoves Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
; (inside empl.) 
PTET Ste Ge SOTO C0 ON mn a Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


d ahs (outside empl.) 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & 


Pie etc eit TG ane Re PeeeNs. vate. 4 8 62, cuieSoate aon sanaasbons Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
te are YC LOT Sy LOTT OA in Foc taaceBt ater aansi can vancate IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Settled won le w oneeil: OUGC, . 22. 2ck..ccosasedse<ssvenne Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberly-Clark, Kapuskasing, Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
(i hk Ie a ye re Le Ee sn Bt sie on ve Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide .........0.....00.. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
eID, Asides ACHING ADU. 5.5.05 cess teciesntanssacroncens IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MaMa Ae MATRA CAV UC ace ce xh Wide ok cannccncsesarcadeooceeoes Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PUrE OCCT Vow Eee 508 hor cunackhacoivs Sit seuck0icevs+es-\ eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Uicreape ee STNG 8) eee ee ae ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
REPRESEN LM LC ETEY ONO tic ca. cso eciaienncvodtiyraciee vane Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
United. Keno: Hill’ Mines, Elsa, Y.7. wcc...........003... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. .... CLC chartered-local 
Conciliation Officer 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kingston, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
AUOMiatic, Lleciric, » Brockville; Ont. acces sisscsseccesee IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. ....... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
RCO IAT AVG aia os 8 iba alos oo. PoaccNbinn one tadoneaps sonny Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg & Oakville, Ont. TUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Re ES er Me tees face cou cketateaspeoensserseseee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Gare Vickers. WiOnireal, Qe. 3) ....20:.55.-00seocssosveseose Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. ...................... VE (Ind.) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. .................::cce Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 
Magog & Drummondville, Que. .................ss0000 Textile Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que.  .................00 United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que. ........iiinictal.d Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C.. coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pilantoba ss belep NOG Miia fren... isl iid. eseceees IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ................0. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Ae T ISN SSTUNG Po Ait IE. he aed sdeslende habs. cdendes United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ...........0:..ccseeeees Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
EUs 5 NINN adc tgs elu eaten nclosinilosinais sobepeawaaes Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
BER ILEPP NLS Lilet CODE oe «.. teccavesmgacdoes cxnacp one crsaroeanneonsee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Conciliation Board 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Co Re CPI Gk (OUNCE TOU WAYS on, gsccsous as ect surnieacon. 0a 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, Kimber- 
SoD Cais Feller. CASTAL ra Co pi 22, OF RI eee OY ere rte Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Philips Electronics, Leaside, Ont. .............-.-.--:+: IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough, & 
POSTER NC Ee ee ey cre nopanecendenamneetonr senstessaceseert UE (Ind.) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 


i dville & other centres, 
A ad | eee EIN RD OF 20 Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


e. . . . 
Hospitals (13), Montreal and other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 


nurses ) ’ 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que. .........0 Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Work Stoppage 


Company and Location Union 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. .............. Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Smith & Stone, Georgetown, Ont. ......:..........0:0000 Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) ; 
Vancouver City ,wBiG.) seeerens Sites cccncnatincgenetes Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 


Part Iil—Settlements Reached During April 1964 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUEBEC, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION 
(CNTU) (FEMALE EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.— wage increases of $4 a wk. 
eff. April 18, 1964 and $3 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1965; work wk. to be reduced from 40 to 373 hrs.; 
2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (new provision); 
credits for sick leave to be cumulative up to 48 days; rates for cleaning service women on Jan. 1, 
1965 to be $38 to $46 a wk.; agreement to expire April 18, 1965. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUEBEC, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION 
(CNTU (MALE EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—settlement pay of $5 a wk. from 
July 1963; wage increases of $5 to $7 a wk. eff. April 18,° 1964; work wk. to be reduced 
from 40 to 373 hrs.; 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. 
vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.), and 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service 
(new provision); credits for sick leave to be cumulative up to 48 days; rates for labourer $55 to 
$67 a wk.; agreement to expire April 18, 1965. 

BURRARD Dry Dock, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA MACHINERY DEPOT & YARROWS LTD., VICTORIA, 
B.C.—VARIOUS UNIONS: 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—settlement pay of $51.90; wage 
increases of 15¢ an hr. eff. April 23, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 15¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 15, 
1965 for journeymen; wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. April 23, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 
and 10¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 15, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 
provision for contributory weekly sickness and accident plan; rate for boilermaker on Oct. 15, 
1965 will be $3.10 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 14, 1966. 

CRANE LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 650 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 5, 1965 and 6¢ 
an hr. eff. Noy. 1, 1966; provision for 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service and 3 wks. vacation 
after 15 yrs. of service maintained; new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; 
rate for labourer on Nov. 1, 1966 will be $1.98 an hr.; agreement to expire Jan. 1, 1967. 

CYANAMID OF CANADA (WELLAND PLANT), NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—CHEMICAL WkERS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 530 empl.—settlement pay of $35; wage increases of 
slightly less than 6¢ an hr. eff. April 5, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 15, 1964; rate for sweeper 
on Noy. 15, 1964 will be $2.14 an hr.; agreement to expire Nov. 15, 1965. 

DoMINION STEEL & CoAL, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—settlement pay of 4¢ an hr. from Aug. 6, 1963 to April 4, 1964; 
wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. April 5, 1964, 4¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1964 and 6¢ an. hr. eff. 
July 1, 1965; cost of improvements in pension and sickness insurance plans to be 6.5¢ an hr.; rate 
for labourer on July 1, 1965 will be $1.95 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 6, 1966. 

DOMINION STORES, TORONTO & OTHER CENTRES, ONT.—RETAIL, WHOLESALE EMPL. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): terms of settlement not immediately available. 

GasPEsIA Woops CONTRACTORS, CHANDLER, QuE.—BuUSH WKRS., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 
2-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 18.9¢ a cord eff. May 1964 and 9¢ a cord 
eff. May 1965; vacation pay to be 3% of gross pay after 60 days (formerly 24% after 75 days); 
rate for labourer $11 a day; agreement to expire May 1966. 

LEVER Bros., TORONTO, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 500 emp!l.—wage increases of 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. March 15, 1964, 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964, 
4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. March 15, 1965 and 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 15, 1965; employer to pay 
premiums for comprehensive and major medical plan, and employees to pay premiums for 
hospital insurance (employer paid 90% of premiums for hospital and medical insurance 
previously); company-paid income continuance plan for permanent non-compensable disability 
adopted to provide 60% of income until retirement; rate for labourer on Sept. 15, 1965 will be 
$2.234 an hr.; agreement to expire March 15, 1966. 

MACMILLAN, BLOEDEL & POWELL RIVER, CROWN ZELLERBACH OF CANADA & ELK FALLS 
CoMPANY, B.C. CoAsT—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.— 
general wage increase of 5%; evening and night shift premiums increased to 12¢ and 15¢ 
respectively (formerly 10¢ and 13¢); additional classification adjustments; special adjustment of 
5¢ an hr. for journeymen-mechanics; provision for jury duty pay and funeral leave; provision for 
a job evaluation plan and an apprenticeship training program; rate for washroom and basement 
cleaner $2.29 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1965. 

MACMILLAN, BLOEDEL & POWELL RIVER, CROWN ZELLERBACH OF CANADA, CANADIAN ForREST 
Propucts, ELK FALLS COMPANY & RAYONIER CanabA, B.C. Coast—PuLp & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/ CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 4,500 empl.—general wage increase of 5%; additional 
classification adjustments; adjustment of 5¢ an hr. for journeymen-mechanics; evening and night 
shift premiums increased to 12¢ and 15¢ respectively (formerly 10¢ and 13¢); provision for jury 
duty pay and funeral leave; provision for a job evaluation plan and an apprenticeship training 
program; rate for labourer $2.09 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1965. 

MARINE INDUSTRIES, SOREL, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,790 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964, S¢ 
an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; additional classification adjustments; 
company contributions toward pension plan to be increased by 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 
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by 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; additional company contribution of 1¢ an hr. toward sickness 
insurance plan; 2 weeks plus 1 to 4 days vacation after 6 to 9 yrs of service; rate for labourer on 
Jan. 1, 1966 will be $2.06 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

MIRAMICHI RIVER PORTS SHIPPERS, N.B.—MIRAMICHI TRADES & LABOUR (IND.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 520 empl.—general wage increase of 15¢ an hr. for empl. loading pitwood, pulp- 
wood and long lumber; wage increase of 10¢ an hr. for empl. handling general cargo and bulk 
cargo; night shift differential increased by 5¢ an hr.; rate for longshoreman $1.80 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire Dec. 31, 1964. 

NoRTHERN ELECTRIC, LONDON, ONT.—EmpL. Assn. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1965; 
additional wage adjustments of 1¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 1964 and 1¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1965 for 
skilled production empl.; additional wage adjustments of 2¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 1964 and 2¢ an hr. 
eff. Feb. 1965 for skilled trades; rates for labourer in Feb. 1965 will be $1.81 to $1.89 an hr.; 
agreement to expire Feb. 25, 1966. 

OTTAWA TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION, OTTAWA, ONT.—STREET RAILWAY EMPL. (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 
6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965; Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday; 
4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); rate for building maintenance staff 


ee $2.024 an hr. and for operators $2.25 an hr. on May 1, 1965; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 


REGINA GENERAL Hospital, REGINA, SASK.—PuBLIC EmpL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
700 empl.—wage increases of 34% in 1964 and 3% in 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of 


service (formerly after 25 yrs.); rates for hospital maid to range from $176 to $220 a mo.; 
agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


VANCOUVER CiTy, B.C.—PusLic Empri. (CLC) (INSIDE EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 


1,200 empl.—general wage increase of 3%; salary for clerk-typist $221 a mo.; agreement to 
expire Dec. 31, 1964. 


VANCOUVER POLICE COMMISSIONERS BOARD, VANCOUVER, B.C.—B.C. PEAcE OFFICERS (CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 740 empl.—general wage increase of 3%; salary for probationary con- 
stable $389 a mo.; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1965. 

; WINNIPEG METRO, MAN.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage 
increase of 5% to 54%; night shift differential increased to 10¢ an hr. from 8¢ an hr.; 3 wks. 
vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 or more yrs. 


of service (formerly 4 wks. in 25th yr. and 30th yr.); rate for labourer $73.91 a wk.; agreement 
to expire June 26, 1965. 


WINNIPEG METRO (TRANSIT DEPT.), MAN.—STREET RatLway Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 27-mo. 
agreement covering 950 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Sept. 22, 1963, 6¢ an hr. 
eff. June 28, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. March 21, 1965; new contributory group insurance plan to be 


adopted July 1, 1964; rate for janitor on March 21, 1965 to be $1.79 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Dec. 25, 1965. 


CCA Lauds Government Measures to Encourage Training, Winter Work 


Government measures to solve two problems in the construction field, the need 
for skilled workers, and seasonal unemployment, were lauded last month by the 
President of the Canadian Construction Association, Donald H. Jupp, O.B.E., during 
a tour of Western Canada. 

Speaking in Port Arthur, Mr. Jupp said, “Within the construction industry, the 
experience of the past decade or so in particular has proved that a combination of 
new techniques, incentives and publicity can do a great deal to increase the volume 
of winter operations.” 

Pointing out that the past winter had seen “the largest wintertime housebuilding 
program in Canada on record,’ Mr. Jupp said “the experience demonstrated 
dramatically the effectiveness of incentives in influencing decisions to go ahead with 
wintertime building operations.” 

At the same time Mr. Jupp urged that the incentives offered by the federal 
Government to public bodies to encourage winter work be extended to private buyers 
of construction services. “The offering of a $500 bonus for winter-built houses was 
welcomed as a most important precedent in this field,” he said. 

To meet the need for skilled and experienced workers in the construction in- 
dustry, Mr. Jupp called for the expansion to all construction trades of the series of 
National Trade Standards. 

In an address in Dawson Creek, B.C., he said: “Governments at all levels 
have been active in promoting apprenticeship training in the construction trades. 
The industry is most appreciative of this fact and believes that the string of new 
technical schools built recently across the nation will help greatly in producing the 
skilled workmen that Canada needs and will continue to need as the country pro- 
gresses and prospers.” 

But, he added, “The CCA has come to the conclusion that the effective pro- 
motion of apprenticeship training in the construction industry requires a system of 
compulsory tradesmen qualifications.” 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Unemployment problems in Collingwood, 
Ont., are “getting both barrels” these days. 
Management of Collingwood Shipyards and 
union representatives of the firm’s 900 
employees are jointly determined to elimi- 
nate the slack periods that put ship finishers 
on the lists of unemployed for as long as 
nine months out of every year. 


Employees engaged in the steel trades can 
expect to work for 10 months on the basic 
construction of a new ship. But the 
“finishers’’—the electricians, joiners, sheet 
metal workers, pipefitters and plumbers— 
who swarm on to a vessel after the launch- 
ing to complete the work generally have it 
ready to sail in three months. When that 
period ends, they are forced to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, and their search may 
take them right out of the Collingwood 
area altogether. Every year the shipyards 
thus face the prospect of losing these em- 
ployees—and the skill and experience that 
they bring to the job. 

“Company and union alike have decided 
to end ‘the feast or famine’ situation that 
has afflicted us for so long,” says personnel 
manager Gordon Braniff, The immediate 
goal of the shipyards’ Labour-Management 
Production Committee is to help give the 
finishers a second trade—in layout, welding, 
burners, steel erecting and assembling, for 
example. This will enable them to swing 
over to other work in the slack period that 
follows the end of each ship-finishing job. 

To achieve their goal, union and manage- 
ment personnel are striving for fuller use 
of the new million-dollar vocational wing 
of the Collingwood Collegiate Institute. 
They are also collaborating with the Ontario 
Department of Education to set up a 
Mayor’s Committee whose membership will 
comprise representatives from industry, 
unions, the community welfare committee 
and the National Employment Service local 
Office. 

Shipyard management at the same time is 
exploring the possibilities of diversification— 
the introduction of new lines of products— 
and communication between company and 





union is being maintained at a peak in 
order to keep personnel fully informed on 
progress and developments. John Bonwick, 
president of Steelworkers Local 6320, 
reports that union members of the ship- 
yards’ Labour-Management Production 
Committee are keeping the Local’s mem- 
bership fully briefed on all parleys between 
company and employee spokesmen. 
2 * * 

“Happy Family” may sound like too 
rosy a title for a miscellaneous assortment 
of union and management people, but it 
happens to be the way members of a City 
of Edmonton labour-management committee 
refer to their organization. The Labour- 
Management Production Committee serves 
the city’s electrical distribution system. 
Superintendent Cecil Monaghan recently 
confirmed the story. 


“It happened a number of years ago,” 
he explained. “One of our members dubbed 
the committee ‘Happy Family’. The name 
caught on and is more familiar to our 80 
employees than any other method of 
describing the committee.” 


Ask him how the “happy family” rela- 
tionship was born, and Mr. Monaghan will 
tell you that it developed out of a regular 
association between employer and employee 
in the system’s labour-management meetings. 
Speaking for management, Mr. Monaghan 
reports that the committee’s eight meetings 
a year give management “almost its only 
opportunity to sit at the same meeting table 
with employees representing all segments of 
the operation.” 

Employees are members of Local B-1007, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) and Local 52, 
Civic Service Union (CLC). Local presi- 
dents are John Heck and Alec Josey, 
respectively, 

* So * 

Labour-management dinner meetings have 
“a very good impact on relations,” asserts 
Reg Facey, retail sales manager of Union 
Milk Company Limited in Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. Facey ought to know. The firm’s 
Labour-Management Production Commit- 
tee, of which he is a member, has just held 
its third annual “wind-up dinner.” Wives 
(or husbands) of committee members were 
invited. Both company and union officials 
want to see the event continued. 

Labour representatives serving on the 
LMPC are members of Teamsters’ Local 
987, whose chairman is Bob Perdue. 


ae er ee he ee Re? 94) hh ee ee 

Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during March. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected three applications for certification, 
granted one application for revocation of 
certification and granted one request for 
review under Section 61(2) of the Act. Dur- 
ing the month the Board received nine 
applications for certification and one applica- 
tion for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Syndicate of the Employees 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd. (CNTU), 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, (L.G., 
Apr., p. 286). The Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees had inter- 
vened. 

2. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of ‘Canada, Local 14850, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of firemen employed by Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited, Montreal (L.G., 
Apr., p. 286). The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
had intervened. 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of fueling and 
maintenance personnel employed by Con- 
solidated Aviation Fueling of Toronto 
Limited, Malton, Ont. (L.G., Mar., p. 214). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Central Ontario Tele- 
vision Limited employed at CKCO-TV and 
CKKW,. Kitchener,, Ont. (L.G., Apr.,. p. 
288). 

5. General Truck Drivers Union, Local 
938, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and mechanics employed in Metro- 
politan Toronto by A & H Express Lines 
Ptd, parma. Ont, (L.G., Apr., p. 288). 

6. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Baie 
Comeau Elevator and Dock Workers Local 
Union No. 977, on behalf of a unit of grain 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


handlers employed by Cargill Grain Com- 
pany Limited, Baie Comeau, Que. (L.G., 
Apr., p. 288). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Tourists Services Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T., respondent (L.G., Mar., p. 214) 
(Returning Officer G. R. Currie). 
Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. National Syndicate of Air Transport 
Employees of Quebec (CNTU), applicant, 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., respondent 
(traffic, maintenance and operations depart- 
ments) and the International Association 
of Machinists, intervener. (L.G., Mar., p. 
213). The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, National Syndicate of the 
Employees of Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd. 
(CNTU), intervener, and the National 
Union of Operating Engineers of Canada, 
Local 14850, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, intervener (L.G., 
Apr., p. 287). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

3. National Syndicate of Air Transport 
Employees of Quebec (CNTU), applicant, 
Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., respondent 
(stewardesses and flight agents) and the 
International Association of Machinists, 
intervener (L.G., Mar., p. 213). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of em- 
ployees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


Application for Revocation Granted 

Albert G. Chayer, and Jos. Beaucage, 
applicants, Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, 
respondent, and National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, Que., respondent (L.G., Apr., 
p. 288). 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Request for Review Granted 


The Board granted the request for review 
made by the National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians affecting 
employees in the Broadcasting Division of 
the Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, 
and an amending certificate was issued 
(CFCF and CFCF-TV) (L.G., Apr., p. 
288). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Aluminium of Baie Comeau, on behalf of 
a unit of longshoremen employed by Cana- 
dian British Aluminium Company Limited, 
Baie Comeau, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Cronkwright Transport 
Limited, Simcoe, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Allied 
Building Service Limited, Montreal, em- 
ployed at the Toronto International Airport 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

4, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

5. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit 
of locomotive engineers employed by the 
New York Central Railroad Company, as 
Lessee of the Michigan Central Railroad 
and Sub-lessee of the Canadian Southern 
Railway, St. Thomas, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union 91; General 
Truck Drivers Local 938; Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local 106; of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 


2 eee eee eee. ee ee See eee 
Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


_ Inatters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 


of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 


the Act. 


Board are continued in force and effect by 


; The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Cttawa. 


Proceedings under 
reported here under two headings: 


the Industrial Relations 


and Disputes Investigation Act are 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


_ Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


The territory of four officers resident 


in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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America on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
dockmen, mechanics and maintenance men 
employed by Taggart Service Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating Officers: G. A. 
Lane and G. E. Plant). 

7. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the National Harbours 
Board, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
14 Ss Tysae); 

8. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, and General Teamsters 
Union Local 181, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Van 
Kam Freightways Ltd., Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

9. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Reid’s 
Moving and Storage Co. Ltd., Vancouver. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Board of Employees of John Kron & Son 
Limited, applicant, John Kron & Son 


Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers, Local 979, of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, respondent. 
The application was for the revocation of 
the certification issued by the Board on 
November 8, 1957 to the respondent union 
in respect of a unit of drivers and loaders 
employed by the company at its Winnipeg 
Terminal (L.G. 1958, p. 65). 
Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. The National Syndicate of the Em- 
ployees of the Trucking Industry Saguenay 
Lake St. John Inc., Tremblay Express Sec- 
tion, applicant, and Tremblay Express 
Limited, Jonquiere, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Apr., p. 288). 

2. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Empire Freightways 
(Midland Superior) Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., respondent and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, intervener (L.G., Apr., p. 288). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Radio Saguenay Limitee (CKRS- 
CKRS-TV) and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. North-American Elevators Limited, 
Sorel, and Syndicat Catholique et National 
des Debardeurs de Sorel Inc. (maintenance 
employees). (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

3. Piette Transport Inc., Joliette, Que., and 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
CAE. Poirier: 

4. Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHML, Hamilton) 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. J. C. Malone and Company (1959) 
Limited and Three Rivers Shipping Com- 
pany Limited, Three Rivers, Que., and 
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Local 1846 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association (Conciliation Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

6. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 


and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


7, Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and Region 76, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America (Concilia- 
tion “Officer: Gz ‘BS Poirier) “G4G:, April, 
p.289>: 

2. Cubana Airlines Limited, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
CL.G., April,’ p. 289). 

3. Hector Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (Radio 
Station CKEC), New Glasgow, N.S., and 
Cape Breton Projectionists Union, Local 
848 of the International Alliance of 
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Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
DT Cochrane): (LiG. eMarch, p.215)* 

4. B.C. Air Lines Limited (Maintenance 
Department), Vancouver, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. 
S. Tysoe) (L.G., March, p. 215). 

5. National Harbours Board (Port Col- 
borne Grain Elevator) and Local 1015 of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. 
B. McRae) (L.G., March, p. 215). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in February to deal 
with a dispute between the Negotiating 
Committee representing the Associated 
Non-Operating Unions, and the Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company; Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway; Ontario Northland Rail- 
way; Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company; The Midland Railway 
Company of Manitoba, and The Cumber- 
land Railway Company (Sydney and Louis- 
burg Division) (L.G., April, p. 289) was 


fully constituted in March with the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe 
of Vancouver as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Munroe was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, A. G. 
Cooper, Q.C., of Halifax, and David 
Lewis, Q.C., of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
companies and unions, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between the Newfoundland Em- 
ployers Association Limited, St. John’s, 
Nfid., and The Longshoremen’s Protective 
Union (L.G., April, p. 289) was fully con- 
stituted in March with the appointment of 
Prof. Parzival Copes of St. John’s, Nfid., as 
Chairman. Prof. Copes was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, F. 
J. Elliott of Boston, Mass., and Lawrence 
Dobbin of St. John’s, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Associa- 
tion and Union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited 


and 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union 


The Chairman of the Board was appointed 
on March 3, 1964. The Board met the same 
day to consider the matter placed before 
it and met again on March 5 to be sworn 
in and to discuss material received concern- 
ing the dispute. 

During the period March 6-14, the Board 
met five times with representatives of the 
Employers and, separately, five times with 
representatives of the Employers, also, 
separately, five times with representatives 
of the Union. On the final day of this 
period, a meeting was held at which repre- 
sentatives of both parties were present. 


The representatives of the Newfoundland 
Employers’ Association (NEA) were: 


R. M. Clancy, Managing Director, Blue 
Peter Steamships Ltd. 

A. H. Crosbie, Manager of Terminal 
Operations, Furness Withy Co. Ltd. 

James Hutcheson, General Manager, Clarke 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 

H. J. Murphy, Terminals Manager, Clarke 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 


D. C. Hunt, Counsel. 


The representatives of the Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union (LSPU) were: 

Norman Donovan, Vice-President and Acting 
President 

John Power, Financial Secretary 

Wilfred Atkinson, Acting Recording Secre- 
tary 

Peter Whitten, Business Agent. 


During March, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous Report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between the New- 
foundiand Employers’ Association Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and The Longshoremen’s 


Protective Union. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of Prof. Parzival Copes of St. John’s. He 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, 
F. J. Elliott of Boston, Mass., and Lawrence Dobbin of St. John’s, nominees of the 
Association and Union, respectively. The report is reproduced here. 
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At the initial meeting with the Union 
representatives, the LSPU objected to F. J. 
Elliott’s membership on the Board, referring 
to Section 28(8) of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. The Union 
contended that Mr. Elliott had a pecuniary 
interest in the matters referred to the Board, 
insofar as he was President of the Elliott 
Stevedoring Co. Inc. of Boston, which car- 
ried on business with Blue Peter Steamships 
Ltd., while the latter company was a mem- 
ber of the Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association. 

The Chairman of the Board referred to 
Section 28(7) of the Act, pointing out that 
the Board must be presumed to have been 
duly established and ruling that the Board 
would proceed forthwith with the matters 
laid before it. The Union was given the 
assurance, however, that its protest would be 
communicated to the Department of Labour 
for any consideration deemed appropriate. 
Subsequently, it was established that W. J. 
Gillies of the St. John’s office of the Depart- 
ment of Labour had already communicated 
the Union’s objection to the Department’s 
Director of Industrial Relations, Later com- 
munications by the Director to the parties 
concerned confirmed Mr. Elliott’s eligibility 
to sit as member of the Board. 


Conduct of Negotiations 


The background to the dispute and the 
stage of negotiations reached at the time 
of the appointment of the Board are well 
described in the Report of the Conciliation 
Officer, H. R. Pettigrove, dated February 
6, 1964. One note should perhaps be added. 
During meetings with Union representatives, 
the Board was given to understand that the 
Union Negotiating Committee, which agreed 
to recommend acceptance of the Employers’ 
proposals submitted on January 30, did 
so without enthusiasm. It reported that the 
sentiment of the LSPU membership was 
overwhelmingly against acceptance of these 
proposals. 

Both parties were evidently anxious to 
secure a long-term working agreement that 
would set a new pattern. Both appeared to 
be thinking in terms of an initial three-year 
duration for the new agreement. Many 
changes from the old agreement were 
proposed by each side, some of them of 
great importance in their potential effect. 

Changes proposed by the NEA were 
designed to reduce the cost per ton of 
freight handled by more efficient use of 
manpower—confirming a reduced gang 
size, increasing the sling load, abolishing 
“restrictive practices,” and introducing new 
equipment and methods (in particular, 
introducing a “side-port” vessel). Most 
important was the Employers’ desire to see 
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a reduction of the longshore labour force 
to a smaller number of men that could be 
offered substantially full-time employment. 
In return, the Employers were prepared 
to offer some increase in wages (an increase 
of four cents per hour three times in suc- 
cessive years) and a doubling of their con- 
tribution (from 16 cents to 32 cents an 
hour) to the Union Welfare Fund, with 
all of the increase going towards pensions 
that would allow an accelerated retire- 
ment of longshoremen. 


The concern of the LSPU was centered 
on maintaining as large a number of hours 
of work for its membership as possible. 
While conceding the inevitability of modern- 
ization and mechanization in the industry, 
the Union was desirous of slowing the pace 
of change so that the rate of reduction in 
the number of hours of work available 
would not outrun too rapidly the rate of 
decline (through attrition) in the labour 
force. 


To assist in the process of reducing the 
labour force, the Union had closed its 
books to new members since 1954 (except 
for a few new members allowed to join in 
1957). 


The Union strenuously opposed the intro- 
duction of a side-port vessel, which would 
require far less labour to unload than a con- 
ventional vessel. The Union’s desire to 
maintain many “restrictive practices” was 
evidently also a matter of resisting labour- 
saving changes in work methods, though it 
was partly a question of maintaining safe- 
guards against possible discriminatory 
practices by work supervisors. 


Another crucial concern of the Union 
was to spead the available work as evenly 
as possible among all Union members who 
wished to make longshoring their main 
vocation. To this end, the Union sought 
the introduction of a port-wide gang rota- 
tion system. As a measure of security, the 
Union wished to control the rotation system 
through a Union dispatch office. 


From the outset, the Board concentrated 
on trying to bring the parties together on 
the three major areas of disagreement, viz.: 

1. The introduction of side-port vessels (pro- 
posed by the Employers). 


2. The insertion of “flexibility of operations” 
clauses in the working agreement that would 
substantially eliminate restrictive practices 
(proposed by the Employers). 


3. The introduction of port-wide gang rota- 
tion (proposed by the Union). 


In respect of the side-port vessel issue, 
both sides commenced with an inflexible 
attitude. One of the members of the NEA, 


viz., Clarke Steamship Co., was planning 
to introduce a _ side-port vessel on _ its 
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Montreal-St. John’s service with the begin- 
ning of the shipping season in 1965. The 
vessel intended for the service is under con- 
struction. Another side-port vessel of the 
company that was initially intended for this 
service had been put on the Great Lakes 
instead, because of the LSPU’s objection to 
its introduction. The company reported that 
it was now operating the Montreal-St. 
John’s service at a loss (see Exhibit E-1, 
p. 5 of original report) and had to cut costs 
and increase freight volume to be able to 
maintain the service. To this end, it insisted 
that a side-port vessel had to be introduced 
in 1965. The side-port vessel would be 
supplemented by one, or possibly two, con- 
ventional vessels on the same service, There 
was a prospect also of an additional side- 
port vessel, but this would not be intro- 
duced before 1967. 


The Union representatives reported to the 
Board that a membership meeting had 
declared the introduction of a side-port 
vessel unacceptable and that it could not 
negotiate the issue unless this decision were 
reversed. A meeting was called by the LSPU 
on March 11 to place the matter once more 
before the membership, but the decision 
remained unchanged. The deadlock was 
partially resolved the next day when the 
Employers offered to negotiate separate 
agreements for conventional vessels and 
side-port vessels. This would allow the im- 
mediate conclusion of an agreement to cover 
current operations on the waterfront, leav- 
ing further time to negotiate on the issue 
of the side-port vessel, which was not to be 
introduced until 1965 in any case. 

The “flexibility of operations” and other 
clauses concerned with the restrictive prac- 
tices that were proposed by the Employers, 
are shown in Exhibit E-2 and listed in 
Addendum “A” to that exhibit. The Board 
pressed the Union to indicate the maximum 
extent to which it would go in meeting 
the demands of the Employers in this respect 
if the Union obtained concessions on other 
issues. The Union’s summary of the NEA 
proposals and its own counter concessions 
are shown in Exhibits U-4 and U-5 
respectively. While a_ substantial gap 
remained between the positions of the two 
parties, the Board had hopes that it might 
be closed if agreement were reached on 
other major questions. 

The issue on which negotiations finally 
foundered was that of gang rotation and the 
size and composition of the longshore labour 
force. The Employers wanted to limit the 
longshore labour force to those men who had 
earned $1,250 or more at longshoring dur- 
ing 1963. According to their records, this 
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would involve 373 men out of a total of 
842 who had some earnings at longshoring 
(Exhibit E-3). The Employers felt that 
men earning less than that amount could 
not be considered as regular longshoremen, 
though they might serve as stand-ins to 
replace absentees on regular gangs. 


The Union countered that the low earn- 
ings of some longshoremen were a result 
of discrimination inherent in the current 
system of hiring gangs—the “shape-up” in 
which company-appointed foremen _per- 
sonally selected their gangs for each opera- 
tion. The Union brought out a list of 524 
members who had registered their desire 
to share in the longshore work available. 
The Union allowed that a few men absent 
through illness might still be added to this 
list. In comparing the list with company 
records, it was found that it included 54 
foremen and checkers (who are not included 
in the gang work force proper), so that 
the Union list in effect proposed 470 men 
to be part of the longshore labour force as 
against 373 proposed by the Employers. 
(According to an NEA check, the Union 
list contained the names of 136 men earning 
less than $1,250 in 1963 but omitted names 
of 30 men earning that amount or more.) 

The Union was quite adamant in insisting 
that all its members who had registered for 
the purpose should be included in the long- 
shore labour force. In fact, the Union was 
determined to go further in insisting that all 
these men should be given an approximately 
equal share of the available work. To this 
end, the Union proposed that the men be 
divided into gangs of fixed membership (the 
size of 21 men to a gang was agreed upon 
with the Employers) and that a port-wide 
rotation of these gangs should take place. 

The Employers maintained that the 
Union-propsed system would lead to gross 
inefficiency. Sharing the work equally 
among such a large number of men, they 
believed, would mean that no man would 
have an adequate income, and that good 
men would not be prepared to remain long- 
shoremen under these conditions. They also 
opposed port-wide rotation, though they 
agreed to a “parent gang” system, which 
would allow for rotation of gangs on in- 
dividual premises or groups of premises. 
This would allow each major employer or 
group of employers to work with a labour 
force accustomed to the peculiarities of 
operations on their respective premises. The 
principal employers—Furness Withy and 
Clarke/CSL—agreed each to accommodate 
seven gangs of 21 men. The remaining 
gangs (employed principally by CNR and 
Harvey’s) would be rotated in one group. 
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The Board wished to achieve a com- 
promise on this question, suggesting that 
rotation might be maintained within three 
groups, rather than port-wide, but that the 
total number of gangs should be allocated in 
proportion to the amount of work offered 
by each group and that a periodic review 
should be made to re-allocate gangs to main- 
tain balance, In respect of the total number 
of men (and therefore of gangs), the 
Board felt that the positions of the two 
parties in practice would be found to be 
much closer together than might at first 
appear to be the case. 


Although the Union insisted that it 
could never agree to splitting its members 
between those who would be admitted to 
the gangs and those who would not, it did 
concede that among the 524 who registered 
(470 after subtracting foremen and 
checkers), there could be several who put 
down their names as a matter of “insur- 
ance,” but who would probably not turn 
out for work regularly. The Union was 
agreeable to the proposition that men who 
were frequently absent (except through ill- 
ness or for compassionate reasons) should 
be dropped from the regular gangs, but 
should be allowed to function as “floaters” 
to fill in for temporary absentees on the 
gangs. 

The question of how many gangs could 
be made up was discussed at length. The 
Union mentioned a total of 18 gangs hav- 
ing been employed at a period of peak 
activity in the summer of 1963. The gang 
size then was 26, so that at the new gang 
size of 21, at least 22 gangs could be put to- 
gether. This corresponded closely to the 
Union’s figure of 470 men being available. 
The Employers resisted so large a number 
of gangs, and were considering a maximum 
to be 18 gangs (seven for Furness Withy, 
seven for Clark/CSL and four for the 
remaining operations). At 21 men to a 
gang, this would come close to the 373 men 
considered acceptable as longshoremen by 
the Employers. 

The Employers compained that as it was, 
it sometimes happened that not enough 
men could be found readily available for 
the work at hand. The Union contended that 
this happened only with the smaller ships 
when larger ships were about to be dis- 
charged at the same time. Men would avoid 
being mustered for gangs that would have 
a short job unloading a small ship, for fear 
of losing out on a gang that would have 4 
longer job unloading a large ship. A gang 
rotation system would eliminate this. 

The Board felt that the question of the 
number of gangs would take care of itself 
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within a reasonably short period of time— 
allowing the Union’s initial number of 22 
gangs to be cut back to the Employers’ 
number of 18 through retirement and other 
normal attrition. The bolstering of the 
Union pension fund that would result from 
the increased contributions offered by the 
Employers should allow for the retirement 
of 32 longshoremen who would be 65 or 
older within the coming year (Exhibit U-6). 
Weeding out of “non-reporters’ from the 
gangs after they were in operation for a 
while, would undoubtedly reduce the num- 
bers further. 


The question of the pension fund was 
discussed at length. The parties both agreed 
that a major share of any increased payments 
made by the Employers should go to the 
pension fund rather than to wages. The 
Employers, in their offer of January 30, 
agreed to an extra 16 cents a man-hour to 
be devoted to pensions. They estimated that 
this would amount to a total of $312,000 
for a three-year period—or $104,000 a year. 
According to data supplied by the Em- 
ployers, however, the number of man-hours 
worked during 1963 (excluding salt and coal 
Operations not coming under the working 
agreement being negotiated) was 541,886, 
which at 16 cents an hour, would amount 
to about $86,700 a year. 

The total amount of work available has 
been steadily declining in recent years 
(Exhibit E-5), and the Employers expect 
a considerable decrease in the number of 
hours worked with the introduction in 1964 
of a 21-man gang (instead of a 26-man 
gang), and elimination of some restrictive 
practices. Therefore, it seems highly likely 
that the man-hour total will be markedly 
lower than in 1963, so that the total addi- 
tional contributions of the pension fund 
would probably be in a range of $60,000- 
$75,000 a year. Even this amount, however, 
could allow for very worthwhile pensions 
for the presently active longshoremen who 
will be 65 or older in 1964. 

Negotiations finally foundered on the 
question of gang rotation and composition. 
The Union insisted on port-wide rotation, 
while the companies were prepared to con- 
sider only rotation separately on three 
groups of premises. The Union also insisted 
that all its members who had registered for 
the purpose should be allocated to gangs, 
whereas the Employers were still not recon- 
ciled to going beyond 18 gangs. 

In a last minute effort to secure at least 
a temporary agreement, the Board sug- 
gested a one-year contract with a minimum 
of change from the previous agreement. This 
would give time for a further effort to 
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assess the effect of the introduction of side- 
port vessels and the possibilities of accele- 
rated retirement in the light of the Canada 
Pension Plan and increased resources of 
the Union Pension Fund. Both sides 
responded to this suggestion. 

The Union offered to sign a one-year 
agreement on the basis of current condi- 
tions, but with the use of a 26-man gang 
instead of the 21-man gang, the introduction 
of which had already been agreed upon 
earlier. Alternatively, they offered a one- 
year contract with a 21-man gang and port- 
wide rotation. The Employers offered a 
one-year contract with a five-cent-an-hour 
wage increase for a 21-man gang and intro- 
duction of management rights (flexibility 
of operation) clauses. Neither side re- 
sponded to the offer of the other party. At 
this, the Board declared that it had ex- 
hausted the possibilities of negotiation and 
would process to draft a report for submis- 
sion to the Minister of Labour. 


Findings of the Board 


In the Board’s opinion, the difficulties in 
finding a satisfactory solution to the em- 
ployment problems of the longshore 
labour force in St. John’s can be traced 
to basic underlying weaknesses in the New- 
foundland economy, exacerbated by the 
effects of public policy in respect of trans- 
portation. (Various aspects of the problem 
are discussed in P. Copes, St. John’s and 
Newfoundland, Ch. VII, published in 1961 
by the Newfoundland Board of Trade.) 

The labour requirements for longshore 
work in St. John’s have diminished consider- 
ably during the past decade, because of a 
decline in traffic and advances in mechaniza- 
tion and modernization. However, the trans- 
fer of longshoremen to other lines of work 
has been hampered by the lack of alterna- 
tive skills of most of the men concerned, 
and the extraordinarily high levels of 
unemployment prevailing in Newfoundland. 
According to the Canadian Labour Force 
Survey, the average annual rate of unem- 
ployment in the province varied from 17.9 
to 20.5 per cent during the years 1958-62, 
declining to 14.6 per cent in 1963. For 
many longshoremen _ alternative work 
opportunities for practical purposes are non- 
existent. While new entrants have been bar- 
red from the longshore labour force, the 
slow rate of attrition, in combination with 
the reduction in work offered, has meant 
a low and declining income for the long- 
shoremen. The bulk of the men earn less 
than $2,500 per year (Exhibit E-3). 

Low earnings and lack of alternative 
work have given the longshoremen no 
incentive towards productive effort. On the 
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contrary, it is only by stretching the work 
and resisting the introduction of labour- 
saving techniques that the longshoreman— 
who is paid by the hour—can hope to keep 
up his income in the short run. Under these 
circumstances, the St. John’s longshoreman 
is under great pressure to keep his produc- 
tivity low. 

The decline of port traffic in St. John’s 
stems partly from a reorientation of New- 
foundland’s trade since Confederation, with 
more of the inflow coming from mainland 
Canada, A public policy of heavily sub- 
sidizing the CNR to route traffic across the 
Cabot Strait and by rail across the island 
has harmed St, John’s, depriving it of its 
natural advantage as the port of entry for 
eastern Newfoundland, utilizing basically 
cheap tidewater transportation. 

Low productivity and the decreasing 
volume of traffic have made St. John’s a 
high-cost port (Exhibit E-1), which, in turn, 
has discouraged the use of the port for 
operators and further reduced traffic. Many 
shipping lines have dropped St. John’s from 
their service during the past 15 years. There 
is a legitimate concern on the part of the 
remaining operators that a failure to reduce 
the relative costs of operation in St. John’s 
will force further reductions in traffic. 

The question of cost reduction in port 
operations is evidently most important in 
respect of the Montreal-St. John’s shipping 
service, which must compete directly with 
the rail-water-rail service of the CNR. The 
Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd., operating the 
Montreal-St. John’s service, however, does 
see an opportunity to expand traffic. New 
through-rate and division arrangements were 
worked out with the CNR in 1963, which 
could facilitate a greater volume of 
through traffic using direct water trans- 
portation from Montreal to St. John’s. In 
conjunction with this, Clarke Steamship 
plans to introduce a side-port vessel that 
would allow highly mechanized cargo 
handling and thereby reduce costs. 


This type of operation would require 
a much-reduced labour content in a ton of 
freight handled, and the immediate effect of 
the introduction of a side-port vessel would 
be a significant drop in the amount of work 
available to longshoremen. It is a matter of 
speculation to what extent this would be 
offset—or more than offset—in the long run 
by the increased volume of traffic generated. 
Clarke Steamship maintains that, in any 
case, the introduction of a side-port vessel 
will be necessary to allow the Montreal-St. 
John’s service to operate with a profit. 

For the Union, the prospects of further 
mechanization are discouraging. Its expe- 
rience in recent years has been that the 
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reduction in work available has outrun the 
reduction in the labour force. In an effort 
to minimize the effect on longshoremen’s 
incomes, the union is bound to attempt to 
slow the rate of displacement of labour by 
equipment. From the standpoint of the 
overall effect on the income of the com- 
munity, the introduction of new capital 
investment, such as the side-port vessel, is 
open to question. This type of operation 
could reduce the amount of work available 
both to railwaymen and Jongshoremen. As 
the local economy does not offer alternative 
work opportunities, the introduction of 
advanced equipment could mean simply the 
substitution of outside capital for local 
labour, with a net decrease in local income 
and a further increase in local unemploy- 
ment. 

The Employers have made the point that 
a modernized and mechanized operation 
could offer a much-improved income to a 
limited number of men working full time. 
From the standpoint of efficiency and cost 
reduction, they consider it important that 
they should operate this way, and they 
believe that this type of operation should 
appeal to the more-skilled men who would 
remain in the longshore labour force. The 
Union made it clear, however, that its 
membership was adamant in demanding 
that the work should be shared among all 
men desiring to remain longshoremen. 
Union representatives maintained that 
votes among the membership had showed 
unanimity on this issue. 


Not only did the Union demand that 
none of its members be dismissed from the 
longshore labour force, it also demanded 
an advance towards equalizing wages by 
means of the gang rotation system. There 
was evident resentment against the present 
“shape-up” system (where foremen pick 
their men for each job), with its opportuni- 
ties for favouritism and other possible 
abuses, The Employers, on the other hand, 
feared that a levelling out of wages at a 
low average would be discouraging to the 
better men who are now drawing above- 
average pay. 

In attempting to maintain maximum 
effective income for the longshore force as 
a whole, another consideration is the 
amount of unemployment insurance that 
can be collected. With even sharing of the 
work, a maximum of unemployment bene- 
fits could be obtained, as all men would 
earn enough credits to qualify and still be 
sufficiently short of full employment to 
draw full benefits. Men dismissed from 
longshore work or obtaining only occasional 
employment may not earn enough credits 
to qualify for unemployment insurance, 
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while fully employed men are not entitled 
to benefits. Reorganizing the lJongshore 
labour force into a fully employed and a 
(mostly) unemployed group would reduce 
the total income available to longshoremen. 

The prospects of port operations in St. 
John’s are greatly affected by certain 
aspects of public policy. Most notable in 
this respect is government subsidization of 
CNR services across the Cabot Strait and 
by rail across Newfoundland. This has 
syphoned off traffic that would naturally 
have flowed through the port of St. John’s. 
This diversion will be strengthened by the 
new ferry that will be put on a service to 
Argentia, and by the new rail ferry for the 
North Sydney-Port aux Basques service. On 
the other hand, a government subsidy is 
assisting in the construction of a side-port 
vessel for the Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd. 
that is intended for the Montreal-St. John’s 
service, while government funds have also 
been spent on the modernization of St. 
John’s harbour that will further facilitate 
this service. It is not apparent that various 
government efforts to improve transporta- 
tion services into Newfoundland have been 
co-ordinated. In the absence of a stated 
policy in respect of the incidence of govern- 
ment support to rival means of transporta- 
tion, it is difficult to foresee what their 
relative prospects will be in the future. 

There is no doubt that the long-run 
solution to the problems of operation in the 
port of St. John’s requires a small but 
efficient and well-paid force of longshoremen 
using the most modern equipment and 
techniques. The process of adjustment is a 
painful one, however, and the legitimate 
claims of the men presently occupied in 
the industry involve concessions that retard 
the pace of modernization. 

Anything that can be done to draw men 
out of the industry will help in the adjust- 
ment. Acceleration of pensioning is one 
means. At present, men with 25 years of 
membership in the LSPU (which means 
almost every member close to retirement 
age) can draw a pension of $40 a month on 
retirement, which is optional after 65 and 
compulsory after 70. This arrangement does 
not induce many men to retire before 70, 
as they are not yet entitled to the Govern- 
ment’s old-age pension of $75 a month. 

The proposed Canada Pension Plan could 
make a difference, as there is apparently an 
option planned that would allow men to 
start drawing a government pension at 65. 
If this materializes, a moderate pension from 
the LSPU pension fund should justify com- 
pulsory retirement of longshoremen at 65. 
Failing such arrangements under the pro- 
posed Canada Pension Plan, it may prove 
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possible to offer retiring longshoremen a 
pension at 65 that is $75 higher than the 
pension the Union gives at 70. The extra 
$75 could then be withdrawn at age 70 
when the government old-age pension comes 
into effect. There appear to be 32 long- 
shoremen ready for retirement at 65 within 
the coming year (Exhibit U-6). Unfortu- 
nately only another 42 will be ready for 
retirement within the succeeding four years. 

Several longshoremen pursue more than 
one occupation and work on the waterfront 
on a casual basis only. Among the 470 men 
that the LSPU wishes to include in the 
gang system there are undoubtedly many 
men in this category. It seemed agreeable 
to Union representatives that such men 
would be struck from the roll if they failed 
to appear regularly when their gang was 
called out. In view of the large number of 
men of these 470 who did little work as 
longshoremen in 1963, it is likely that a 
significant number would not show up 
regularly, and could therefore be struck 
from the roll fairly soon after the introduc- 
tion of a regular gang system. There is also 
the possibility of offering a severance bonus 
to men with some alternative occupational 
opportunity who would voluntarily with- 
draw their name from the regular gang 
rolls. 

The NEA complained before the Board 
about the many restrictive practices (Exhibit 
E-6) and the generally low level of work 
output. Where the danger of a longshore- 
man “working himself out of a job” is so 
acute on the St. John’s waterfront this is 
hardly surprising. What seems much needed 
is an incentive for men to raise their pro- 
ductivity. This suggestion did not receive 
a very eager response from either side. 
There are obvious difficulties in measuring 
productivity—the amount of freight handled 
per man-hour will naturally vary for dif- 
ferent types of cargo and different kinds of 
operation. It should not be too difficult, 
however, to get a general measure of pro- 
ductivity for the port as a whole or for 
individual premises, based on total tonnages 
handled and total man-hours worked. On 
a collective basis, at least, advances in 
productivity could then be ascertained. 

It might be profitable to employers to offer 
a wage bonus in proportion to gains in 
productivity. That is, with each 1-per-cent 
gain in tonnage handled per man-hour, a 
1-per-cent increase in the hourly wage 
might be offered. The effect would be that 
the total take-home pay of men would be 
the same, while working time would be 
reduced by 1 per cent. The employers 
would have the same total wage bill for 
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longshore work, but they would gain from 
the faster turnaround of ships and greater 
economy in the use of equipment and plant. 
Regular posting of the results of produc- 
tivity measurements might make the men 
productivity conscious and the payment of 
a few bonuses might awaken an incentive 
towards greater productivity. 


Recommendations of the Board 


The Board recommends that the parties 
conclude a working agreement modelled 
on that previously in operation, but incor- 
porating all changes on which mutual agree- 
ment was reached before the conciliation 
officer, plus the following items: 


1. The agreement initially should run for 
three years, viz., from January 1, 1964, until 
December 21, 1966, with provision for year- 
to-year extension in the usual manner. 


2. The agreement should cover all relevant 
operations other than those pertaining to side- 
port vessels. 


3. The agreement should provide for a system 
of rotation of regular gangs, each of 21 men. 
All LSPU members declaring their intention 
to become regular gang members should be 
given a place on a gang initially. Names should 
be struck off on retirement, voluntary with- 
drawal, and for repeated failure to report for 
work (except in case of illness or absence on 
compassionate grounds). The gangs should 
be arranged in three groups (Furness Withy, 
Clarke/CSL, and the remainder), and rota- 
tion should take place within each group. 
The number of hours worked by each gang 
should be posted, and the gang with the lowest 
number of hours in each group should have 
first call on the next assignment. The number 
of gangs in each of the various groups should 
be kept in proportion to the amount of work 
offered by the respective groups. The com- 
panies should operate dispatch offices for the 
gangs in their groups. The Union should 
operate a dispatch office for floaters available 
for casual work to stand in where gangs are 
under strength. A joint Consultation Com- 
mitte of the NEA and LSPU should supervise 
the operation of the rotation system under 
agreed rules. The Committee should deal with 
the composition of gangs (allowing the em- 
ployers to exercise their preferences for partic- 
ular men), the periodic reduction of gangs 
with attrition of the labour force, the re- 
allocation of gangs among the three groups to 
equalize gang earnings, and other relevant 
matters. 


4. The flexibility of operation and related 
clauses proposed by the NEA should be incor- 
porated in the agreement, with some amend- 
ments to satisfy the strongest objections of the 
LSPU. The version suggested by the Board is 
attached as Appendix “A.” 


5. The wage raises offered by the Em- 
ployers of three successive increases of 4 
cents plus 16 cents per man-hour towards the 
pension fund, should be introduced and made 
retroactive to January 1, 1964. 
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The Board further recommends that an 
immediate enquiry be instituted by the 
Department of Labour to ascertain as far as 
possible the short-run and long-run implica- 
tions for waterfront operations in St. John’s 
of the introduction of side-port vessels. Con- 
sideration should be given to the following 
factors: 


Increases in the volume of cargo handled 
by the port, possible reductions in freight 
charges, in the volume of longshore work 
offered, the extent of redundancy caused in 
the longshore labour force, the possibilities 
of compensating for redundancy through 
accelerated retirement or severance incen- 
tives, the changes in work methods involved 
and their effects on the operation of the gang 
system, and the implications of various 
government policies in the field of trans- 
portation in their effect on the prospects 
for an increased share of traffic from the 
mainland to be routed through the port of 
St. John’s. 


It is recommended that the results of 
the analysis of these factors be made avail- 
able at the earliest possible date to the NEA 
and LSPU, so that the parties will soon be 
able to resume negotiations concerning the 
proposed introduction of side-port vessels 
in St. John’s, with more adequate informa- 
tion at their disposal. 


(Sgd.) P. Copes, 


Chairman. 

(Sgd.) L. Dobbin, 
Member, 

(Sgd.) Francis J. Elliott, 
Member. 


Appendix “A” 


Clauses proposed for inclusion in the 
agreement under recommendation No. 4: 


Item 19 


(a) Men may be ordered to work for 8 a.m., 
1 p.m., 6 p.m., and midnight. 


(b) Men ordered for work or back to work 
at night shall be paid at the prevailing rate 
for the full period—except where weather or 
mechanical breakdown on shipboard or Em- 
ployers’ premises does not permit work to be 
carried on, or in the event of a ship finishing 
up, in which case each gang will be paid until 
its hatch is finished, but in no event shall 





they receive less than two (2) hours pay at 
the prevailing rate. When men refuse to work 
because of weather conditions, the above mini- 
mums will not apply. 


Item 23 


The basic gang to be employed when load- 
ing and unloading vessels shall consist of 21 
men, excluding foremen. 


When employing such a gang for the handling 
of cargo from the hold of a vessel to the 
place of rest in the said shed and/or from 
the shed to the place of rest in the vessel, the 
sling load will be 2,000 pounds, 5% more or 
less, except in the case of a single piece or 
package. In the case of palletized cargo, 
strapped and carried as a unit load, there shall 
be no lift restrictions, except that imposed 
by the capacity of ships’ gear, lift-trucks, or 
other mechanical equipment. 


Item 26 


A hatch may be started with a minimum 
of eighteen (18) men, provided that the Union 
dispatch office is immediately requested to send 
stand-ins. When men present themselves to 
complete the gang, they shall be paid from 
the time they are actually put to work. 


Item 37 


_ (a) The Employers will be the sole judge 
in determining when work on any vessel will 
begin. The Employers reserve the right to begin 
work on their vessels, stop work, and resume 
work as required. The Employers will decide 
the number of gangs they may require to be 
employed on any vessel at any time to handle 
the loading or discharge of cargo. The Em- 
ployer may put gangs to work, transfer gangs 
from hatch to hatch or vessel to vessel, whether 
the work on hatch or vessel has been com- 
pleted or not. 


(b) The Employer reserves the right to decide 
how all men in the gang will be distributed to 
perform the work and to work vessels in any 
manner deemed necessary by the Employer, 
provided the number of hatches worked does 


not exceed the number of gangs employed on 
hatches. 


(c) The Employer reserves the right to 
choose his shedmen, that is, checkers-sorters- 
lift-truck operators, from among the Union 
members, subject to their meeting the required 
qualifications. 


(d) The Employer shall be the sole judge of 
how all men in the gang will be deployed and 
how all work will be performed in connection 
with the loading and unloading of vessels, 
railway cars and trucks; the receiving and 
delivery of cargo; and the handling of all 
freight on the terminals, including allocation of 
men to sort cargo, irrespective of their gang 
attachment or hold from which cargo is 
discharged. 


Article 1—‘“and Customs” to be retained. 


A record number of complaints was again lodged with the United States Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in 1963, according to the Board’s annual report. The 
large number of complaints was attributed to the effect of the 1959 Landrum- 
Griffin Act, and to national economic growth, geographic shifts in industry, and 


automation. 


Of the 25,371 cases filed, 14,166 were complaints about unfair labour practices— 
an increase of 5 per cent over the number filed in 1962 and a record for one year. 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Two Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its decisions 
in two cases heard in March. These cases, 
both of which had been submitted to a 
referee, are the last two decided by the 
Board, which ceased to exist on February 
29 (See pare 371). 

The first dispute was over the disciplin- 
ing of a train crew in connection with delays 
to work trains, and the second involved a 
claim by the Telegraphers union that the 
work of transmitting certain reports by 
means of integrated data processing (IDP) 
equipment, which had been given to mem- 
bers of another union, should properly 
belong to its members. 


In the first case, the contention of the 
employees was partly sustained; in the 
second, their grievance was dismissed. 


The two cases, Nos. 822 and 823, are 
summarized below. 


Case No. 822—Dispute between Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Company 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen over 
the company’s conduct of an investigation 
into delays to work trains and the disciplin- 
ing of a train crew as a result thereof. 


On two occasions there were delays to 
trains operated by the same crew. Three 
days after the second incident the company 
held an investigation, after which it assessed 
discipline to all members of the crew. The 
conductor was suspended for 30 days and 
demoted to brakeman for six months, the 
engineer was suspended for 30 days and 
demoted to engine helper for six months, 
and the other two, brakemen, were each 
suspended for two weeks. 


The union protested against the disciplin- 
ing of the crew, contending that according 
to an article of the agreement the accused 
were entitled to be given an opportunity to 
question the witnesses about their evidence, 
and that they had not been given this 
opportunity. 


The company contended that the investi- 
gation had been properly conducted, and 
that it had shown that unwarranted delays 
had occurred, which fully justified the 
assessment of discipline against the crew 
members. 


This case was submitted to a referee, 
whose award constituted the decision of 
the Board. 


The referee rejected a plea by counsel 
for the company that, since the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 had 
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ceased to exist after February 29, 1964, he 
could not properly function as referee. “I 
am of opinion that a regular submission of 
a dispute to a referee who is regularly 
appointed invests him with jurisdiction to 
complete his assignment notwithstanding 
that the actual hearing and disposition take 
place after the machinery has been dis- 
mantled. The effect of the dismantling is 
prospective and does not affect what has 
regularly been done and authorized under a 
subsisting agreement” the referee contended. 

The referee in his award said it was clear 
that the union was protesting the propriety 
and conduct of the investigation held by 
the railway into the alleged delays to the 
trains and was denying the validity of the 
discipline imposed and was also asking that 
the discipline be set aside and a proper 
investigation held. 

“An examination of the transcript of the 
investigation does not disclose any irregu- 
larity in its conduct of which the Brother- 
hood can complain. The fact that the rail- 
way did not bring the accusers forward or 
did not disclose to the train crew any state- 
ments made adverse to them is not a mat- 
ter for objection now, when the train crew 
made no request for such confrontation or 
disclosure at the time the investigation was 
held. They knew the purpose of the in- 
vestigation and had the opportunity of 
representation by a fellow employee if they 
so desired,” the referee said. 


The referee went on to say that “the con- 
cern of the Board of Adjustment and of 
the referee is not so much with the scope 
of the investigation (so long as one is held 
before discipline is imposed ... ) as it is 
with the justness of the discipline.” 

He said that the union could not properly 
claim a right to a second investigation 
“merely because it was dissatisfied with the 
first one.” The Brotherhood had not put 
before him any evidence sufficient to 
destroy any conclusions to be drawn from 
the investigation relating to the charges. 

Of the three men involved in the appeal, 
the conductor, who had been suspended for 
30 days and demoted to brakeman for six 
months, had been disciplined for “gross neg- 
lect of duty resulting in extensive and 
costly train delays,” the referee pointed out; 
and, without going into the facts, he could 
not say that the charges made against the 
man were not justified. 

The other two men, however, were in a 
different position, having been disciplined 
for “providing false and evasive answers at 
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investigation concerning train delays.” This 
conclusion had nothing to do with the 
charges that were being investigated, and 
the discipline in this case was not warranted, 
the referee said. 

The railway did not, and apparently could 
not reasonably find that [the two men] were 
implicated in the alleged train delays. The two 
brakemen may have been unsatisfactory wit- 
nesses from the railway’s point of view, but 
surely it reaches the height of arbitrariness to 
punish them because their answers were evasive 
or even false. The character of their evidence 
at the investigation may have justified an 
adverse finding on the charges, but it could not 
itself become a matter for which discipline 
could be meted out. 

The railway has established out of its own 
mouth that neither [of the men] was guilty of 
the alleged train delays, and to punish them 
because they did not condemn _ themselves 
when, apparently, there was no other evidence 
to condemn them, is a flagrant abuse of ele- 
mentary principles of justice. 


The referee declared that the discipline 
imposed upon the two brakemen was 
completely unjust, and he directed the rail- 
way to compensate them at proper rates of 
pay for their two weeks’ loss of work. 


Case No. 823—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
about the union’s claim that its members 
had an exclusive right to perform the work 
of transmitting certain daily train and car 
report forms, which was being done at 
South Edmonton on integrated data process- 
ing equipment by clerks who were not mem- 
bers of the Telegraphers’ union. 


Before June 1, 1962, daily train and car 
report forms and operating report forms 
were prepared in skeleton form by the 
dispatcher on duty and completed by the 
operator on duty, who then transmitted 
them by telegraph to regional headquarters. 


On June 1, however, two new forms were 
introduced at South Edmonton and during 
that month the reporting of train and car 
movements was done on both old and new 
forms. The new forms were designed for 
use On integrated data processing (IDP) 
machines. 


On July 1, the use of the old forms was 
discontinued and thereafter the reports were 
transmitted exclusively on the new forms 
by the yard office clerical employees. 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers con- 
tended that the company had violated the 
agreement in assigning the work of trans- 
mitting the reports to employees outside the 
scope of the agreement, and asked that the 
company be required to restore the work 
at the South Edmonton office to the tele- 
graphers. 
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The union cited this article in the agree- 
ment: 

All employees assigned by proper authority 
to railway telegraph or telephone service of 
any character or duration, also station agents 
incorporated within the accompanying schedule 
of rules and wages, will be considered as 
telegraphers within the meaning of this 
schedule and are so called herein. 


The union contended that the original of 
this rule, as it appeared in the 1902 agree- 
ment, “did not contemplate that employees 
other than telegraphers would be required 
or permitted to handle the railway’s com- 
munication work, regardless of its character 
or duration.” The phrase “railway telephone 
service” was added in the 1912 agreement 
after telephones had come into use and had 
gradually displaced the telegraph. 


The union quoted also a clause in the 
agreement of February 1923: “Employees 
at any station other than where telegraphers 
or station agents are in charge will not be 
permitted, nor given facilities for doing the 
company’s telegraph or telephone work.” 

The union argued that the telegraph 
referred to in the agreement did not mean 
only the Morse telegraph, but should be 
taken to include the various types of tele- 
graph printing machines in use today, of 
which the IDP automatic or printing tele- 
graph was one of the more recent develop- 
ments. 


The company, in its contention, argued 
that “work associated with teletype and 
integrated data processing procedures is 
not and never has been the exclusive right 
of any particular classification. Since the 
very inception of these systems, the com- 
pany has installed machines where they can 
most satisfactorily and efficiently meet the 
requirements of the service. It has, of 
course, been the general practice to have 
the work related to this equipment per- 
formed by the employees located in the 
offices where the machines are installed... .” 


The company said that such machines 
were in use in 71 offices. In 20 of them 
they were operated by employees repre- 
sented by the ORT, in 46 by employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. In two offices the 
machines were operated by employees repre- 
sented by both unions, and in three cases by 
non-union employees. 


The principle involved in the assignment 
of this work, the company continued, had 
been challenged by the ORT before the 
Board in 1956. The Board had referred the 
case back to the parties for further negotia- 
tion and as a result, a joint study had been 
undertaken that had culminated in an agree- 
ment effective April 1, 1960. This agreement 
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was patterned after a similar agreement with 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks effective July 1, 1957. 


“Neither of these agreements makes any 
reference to where IDP equipment will be 
installed or by whom it will be operated,” 
the company said. It contended that both 
unions, by signing these agreements, had 
accepted the principle that “neither had 
any claim as to where such equipment 
would be installed or by whom it would be 
operated; and, in fact, the right of the 
company to withdraw such equipment from 
any Office at any time was... fully recog- 
nized.” 


The company contended that the 
reference to railway telegraph or telephone 
service in the article quoted by the union 
“does not, and never has, included teletype 
or IDP equipment which, of course, were 
unknown media when the rule in question 
was negotiated.” 


The obvious purpose of the inclusion of 
the word “railway” in the phrase “railway 
telegraph” was to make it clear that the 
rule in the agreement had reference only 
to telegraph circuits when used specifically 
for railway service, the company asserted. 
“The schedule rule in question, therefore, 
accorded railway telegraphers the exclusive 
right to the use of the telegraph circuits 
for railway operating purposes. . . but noth- 
ing more.” 


This case was submitted to a referee 
whose award constituted the decision of the 
Board. 


In his award the referee described the 
work that was the subject of the dispute. 
Under the new system, he wrote, the train 
dispatcher prepares the IDP form just as 
he prepared the old ones, “but instead of 
going to an operator for completion and 


subsequent transmission by Morse telegraph, 
the form goes to a machine clerk who pre- 
pares a tape and a page copy of the form 
on a flexowriter, then feeds the tape into 
a transmitter, and then presses a button 
on the transmitter to activate it so that it 
processes the tape by automatic action 
fheréatter: 


There is no doubt that the operation of the 
IDP equipment involves functions akin to 
those formerly performed by ORT men 
on the Morse telegraph, “but there is equally 
no doubt that it involves functions, added 
elements such as the production of the 
tape, which were not present before, and 
which the CPR alleges to be purely clerical. 


‘For the ORT, these added elements are 
subsidiary to the transmission, as in a sense 
they are; for the CPR, they are the domi- 
nant features of the total operation, because 
the transmission occurs by merely the press 
of a button and depends squarely on the 
insertion of the tape into the equipment for 
that purpose.” 


Were it not for the agreements of 1957 
(with the Railway Clerks) and 1960 (with 
the Telegraphers), “I would be hard put to 
deny the cogency of the ORT arguments. 
But the agreements represent an acknowl- 
edgement of a fact, namely, that the CCPR’s 
assignment of work on the IDP equipment 
had been made .. . as operating convenience 
dictated in particular locations...” 


“T cannot sensibly make a finding that will 
place the disputed work in ORT hands,” the 
referee concluded. 


“The parties, have, in effect, rested on an 
empirical approach, and I cannot find any 
collective agreement ground on which I can 
impeach the CPR’s conduct in the present 
case In the result, the grievance is dis- 
missed” 





An average increase of 3.1 per cent in straight-time hourly pay was provided by the 


main collective agreements negotiated in the United States in 1963, according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of the 3,600,000 workers affected by these con- 
tracts, only 2,700,000 actually received increases; and for them the average increase was 
3.4 per cent. The average for all employees, including those who received no increase, was 
3.1 per cent. This compares with an average of 3.0 in 1962. 

According to a survey conducted by the Bureau of National Affairs, the median wage 
increase in 1963 amounted to about 2.7 per cent, or 7.6 cents an hour compared with an 
increase of 7.4 cents in 1962. It was partly offset, however, by a rise in the cost of living 
Ob 157 percent: 

Again, as in other recent years, the gains were substantially greater in the non-manu- 
facturing group of industries (10.1 cents) than in the manufacturing (7.0 cents). The 
construction industry led with a gain of 14.9 cents an hour. In the petroleum industry the 
gain was 13.0 cents, in shipping 11.0 cents, and in trucking 10.2 cents. 

A larger proportion of the agreements than ever before, namely 53 per cent, provided 
for deferred wage increases. In 1961 and 1962 the percentage was 51, and in 1960 it was 
47. 

There were also substantial gains in fringe benefits in 1963. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Supreme Court quashes certification order 
Ontario High Court dismisses motion to quash certification 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
held that, although the Labour Relations 
Board under various provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act is bound in certifica- 
tion proceedings to give to all interested 
parties an opportunity to present evidence 
and make representations, the Board is not 
obligated to grant an oral hearing. How- 
ever, when the Board certified a union 
without giving the company an opportunity 
to know or answer the union’s reply to the 
company’s written submissions, the Board’s 
conduct was a failure to act judicially and 
the certification order had to be quashed. 


In Ontario, the High Court refused to 
quash a Labour Relations Board order on 
the ground that the Court has no power to 
review the Board’s ruling on the ground 
of an alleged error on the part of the Board. 
The order certified the United Steelworkers 
of America as the bargaining agent of the 
employees of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada Ltd. 


In addition, the Court upheld constitu- 
tional validity of Ss. 79(1) and 80 of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, which, 
respectively, confer on the Labour Relations 
Board exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
all questions of fact or law that arise in 
any matter before it and preclude judicial 
review of the Board’s decision, except on 
the ground that the Board acted outside its 
jurisdiction. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...quashes certification order because of 
Labour Board’s failure to act judicially 


On October 9, 1963, Mr. Justice Lord of 
the British Columbia Supreme Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, quashed an order of 
the Labour Relations Board on the ground 
that the Board failed to act judicially when 
in certification proceedings: the Board gave 
the company no opportunity to know or 
answer the union’s reply to the company’s 
written submissions. 


The order certified Local 351 of the 
Miscellaneous Workers, Wholesale and 
Retail Delivery and Helpers Union as bar- 
gaining agent for the employees of Loomis 


Armored Car Service Ltd. After the certifi- 
cation, the company applied to the Court 
by way of certiorari to quash the certifica- 
tion order. 

The first ground upon which the com- 
pany relied in its application was that the 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction by failing 
to give the company any, or, alternatively, 
adequate opportunity to give evidence on 
two questions: (a) whether the employees 
constituted a unit appropriate for certifica- 
tion; (b) whether “guards” are employees 
as defined by the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act. 

Under Section 62 of the Act, subsections 
(7) and (8) provide that the Board may 
receive and accept such evidence which, in 
its discretion, may be deemed fit and proper, 
and that it must give an opportunity to all 
interested parties to present evidence and 
make representations. Regulations made 
under the Act set out procedures for the 
sending of notice of application, the sub- 
mitting of observations, the requesting and 
the granting of a hearing. 

Solicitors for the company sent a letter 
to the Registrar of the Board requesting a 
hearing. They enclosed a written submis- 
sion and detailed the nature of further evi- 
dence to be presented. The Registrar 
answered the letter and stated that the 
Board had considered the submissions and 
would consider any further evidence 
tendered by the Company. The letter made 
no mention of the request for a hearing. 


The company’s solicitors wrote another 
letter containing a written submission and 
renewed the request for the hearing and 
gave reasons for the request. The hearing 
was not granted and the union was sub- 
sequently certified by the Board. 


Before Mr. Justice Lord, the company 
relied on the decision of Mr. Justice Wilson 
In The Martin & Robertson Ltd. and Labour 
Relations Board (B.C.) (L.G. 1954, p. 1155), 
where the company wrote the Board and 
requested a hearing in order to present cer- 
tain evidence, and the Board ignored the 
request and certified the union. Mr. Justice 
Wilson ruled that the Board’s refusal to 
entertain the evidence, without knowing 
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something about its relevance or admissi- 
bility, was a refusal of jurisdiction. 


Mr. Justice Lord distinguished the 
Martin & Robertson case from the situa- 
tion under review. In the Martin & Robert- 
son case the Court dealt with a request to 
present evidence. In the case at bar, the 
company made a written submission in 
which they set out the type of employees 
involved and their duties, and which it in- 
vited the Board to consider before certify- 
ing the union. Although under various pro- 
visions of the Act and regulations the Board 
is bound to give to all interested parties an 
opportunity to present evidence and make 
representations, there is no obligation to 
grant an oral hearing. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Justice Lord 
held that the Loomis Company had not 
been denied an opportunity to present evi- 
dence. It made two submissions, the latter 
a lengthy one that stated facts that the 
Board might very well have accepted as 
evidence. The Board exercised its discre- 
tion by not granting a hearing and that 
discretion should not be interfered with. 

The second ground upon which the com- 
pany challenged the certification order was 
that the Board acted contrary to the estab- 
lished principles of justice and therefore in 
abuse and in excess of its jurisdiction by: 
(i) failing to inform the company of the 
nature of the representations made by the 
union after the union had been informed 
of the nature of the company representa- 
tions and had been supplied with a copy of 
the company’s written submissions; (ii) 
inviting the company to make further 
representations without informing the com- 
pany that the union had made representa- 
tions to the Board and without disclosing 
to the company the nature of the repre- 
sentations. 


Mr. Justice Lord stated that the evidence 
before him confirmed the company’s conten- 
tion. He held that such procedure violated 
the principles established in Board of Educa- 
tion v. Rice [1911] A.C. 179. The Board, 
in arriving at a certification decision, acts 
in a judicial capacity and the principles 
that govern the Board were outlined in the 
Rice case by Lord Loreburn when he 
stated that: 


[a Board] must act in good faith and fairly 
listen to both sides, for that is a duty lying 
upon everyone who decides anything . . . They 
can obtain information in any way they think 
best, always giving a fair opportunity to those 
who are parties in the controversy for correct- 
ing or contradicting any relevant statement prej- 
udicial to their view... 
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But if the Court is satisfied either that the 
Board have not acted judicially in the way I 
have described, or have not determined the 
question which they are required by the Act 
to determine, then there is a remedy by 
mandamus and certiorari. 


Mr. Justice Lord stated that in the case 
at bar there was nothing resembling a 
debate. The union was allowed to see the 
submissions of the company and to reply to 
them. But that reply was not shown to the 
officials of the company, who knew nothing 
of its existence until the union was certified. 
The union representations were prejudicial 
to the company and the company had no 
opportunity of correcting or contradicting 
them, 


Therefore, he ruled that the Board did 
not act judicially under the circumstances 
and he granted a certiorari to quash the 
certification order. Re Labour Relations 
Act; Re Loomis Armored Car Service Ltd’s 
Certiorari Application, (1963), 45 WWR, 
Part 6, p. 349. 


Ontario High Court... 


... upholds certification order on ground 
that Court has no power to review decision 


On November 1, 1963, Chief Justice 
McRuer of the Ontario High Court dis- 
missed a motion to quash a certification 
order of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. The motion was made on behalf of 
the members of Local 598 of the Sudbury 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, by 
way of certiorari, for an order to quash the 
certification of the United Steelworkers of 
America as the bargaining agent of the 
employees of the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, or, in the alterna- 
tive, that the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board be directed to hold a proper hearing 
and reconsider its decision leading up to 
and including the order for certification. 


In dismissing the motion, the Court held 
that, under the provisions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board is created for the purpose 
of an orderly regulation of labour relations 
and not for the purpose of keeping labour 
relations in a perpetual state of turmoil by 
multitudinous applications for the recon- 
sideration of its decisions from time to 
time. 

The Board certified the Steelworkers union 
as a bargaining agent on October 15, 1962. 
An application for reconsideration of this 
order was made on October 17, and this 
application was disposed of on the merits 
and on the basis of the submissions made 
to the Board. 
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In the opinion of Chief Justice McRuer, 
the provisions of Section 79(1)* of the 
Act do not contemplate an infinite number 
of applications for reconsideration of the 
decisions of the Board. The Act provides 
that, when the Board makes a decision, 
any of the parties may apply to 
have that decision reconsidered; however, 
the Chief Justice expressed doubts that the 
Legislature intended that when the Board 
has once reconsidered a decision it might 
be asked to reconsider the decision not to 
reconsider its decision and that this could 
go on ad infinitum. Once the Board has 
considered an application for reconsidera- 
tion of a decision in an orderly way and 
refused the application, it ought not to be 
asked to reconsider its decision not to 
reconsider the substantive decision, except in 
the most unusual circumstances, and those 
circumstances did not exist in the case at 
bar. 


Dealing with the jurisdiction of the 
Labour Relations Board in matters of law 
and fact as contained in Section 79(1) and 
the privative enactment of Section 80+ pre- 
cluding judicial review of the Board’s 
orders, the Chief Justice held that the 
Labour Relations Act, as amended, confers 
on the Board exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine all questions of law and fact leading 
up to certification of a trade union and this 
jurisdiction covers the sufficiency and 





*Section 79(1) reads as follows: 

79(1). The Board has exclusive jurisdiction to exer- 
cise the powers conferred upon it by or under this 
Act and to determine all questions of fact or law 
that srise in any matter before it, and the action 
or decision of the Board thereon is final and con- 
clusive for all purposes, but nevertheless the Board 
may at any time, if it considers it advisable to do 
so, reconsider any decision, order, direction, declara- 
tion or ruling made by it and vary or revoke any such 
decision, order, direction, declaration or ruling. 


t+ Section 80 of the Labour Relations Act reads: 
80. No decision, order, direction, declaration or 
ruling of the Board shall be questioned or reviewed 
in any court, and no order shall be made or process 
entered, or proceedings taken in any court, whether 
by way of injunction, declaratory judgment, certi- 
orari, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, or 
otherwise, to question, review, prohibit or restrain 
the Board or any of its proceedings. 


reliability of the evidence of employee mem- 
bership presented by the applicant union. 
So long as the Board has not acted arbi- 
trarily but has operated within the jurisdic- 
tion conferred upon it according to the 
scheme and purposes of the Act, the Court 
is precluded by Ss. 79(1) and 80 from 
reviewing the Board’s decisions on the 
ground of error on the part of the Board. 
Under the privative clause of Section 80, 
the review by the Court is open only to 
determine whether or not the Board acted 
within the limits of its jurisdiction, 

Also, the Court dealt with the questions 
raised regarding the constitutionality of 
Ss. 79(1) and 80 of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. The union referred to the 
decision of the Ontario Court of Appeal 
in R. v. Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
Ex p. Ontario Food Terminal Board (L.G. 
1963, p. 909), where the court held that 
the Board had no power to decide the 
questions of law, and where Mr. Justice 
Laidlaw said “that the Legislature could not 
give the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine any 
question of law within the competence and 
jurisdiction only of a validly constituted 
court.” 

Chief Justice McRuer, relying on the 
judgments of the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Judicial Committee, held that Ss. 
79(1) and 80 are constitutional and do not 
offend S. 96 of the B.N.A. Act, and that it 
was not beyond the powers of the Legisla- 
ture to clothe the Labour Relations Board 
with jurisdiction to make decisions of law 
incidental to its administrative duties. 
Obviously the Board must decide many 
incidental questions of law in the perform- 
ance of its administrative functions. 


Whether the Board may make decisions 
in law on matters collateral to its jurisdic- 
tion and be immune from judicial review is 
another matter, however. In other words, 
the Board cannot give itself jurisdiction 
by wrong decisions in law. 

The motion to quash a certification order 
was dismissed. Regina v. Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, Ex parte Taylor, (1964), 
41 DLR (2d), Parts 7 & 8, p. 456. 


The United States Supreme Court has ruled that a union’s breach of its no- 
strike agreement does not relieve management of its duty to arbitrate. The 
unanimous decision was based on an earlier ruling that “there is no inflexible rule 
rigidly linking no-strike and arbitration clauses of every collective bargaining contract 
in every situation.” The company involved took the position that by violating their 
contract’s no-strike agreement, the union repudiated it. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario sets time limit for creditors’ claims against public 
works contractors. Saskatchewan provides for recognition of 
tradesmen with certificates bearing the Interprovincial Seal 


Ontario Public Works Creditors Payment 
Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Ontario Public Works Creditors Pay- 
ment Act, 1962-63, were gazetted on March 
4 as O. Reg. 45/64. 

The Act, which is designed to ensure that 
persons who supply labour, materials or 
services to a contractor with a- provincial 
government contract are paid in full, per- 
mits the Ontario Government to pay any 
creditors and deduct the amount paid from 
money due the contractor. 

The regulations provide that, in the case 
of a contract for the Department of Public 
Works, a claim must be filed within 37 
days after the last day on which the labour, 
materials or services were provided. In 
other cases, the time limit for filing claims 
remains 90 days as provided in the Act. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A new regulation under the Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 


tion Act (Sask. Reg. 109/64, gazetted 
February 28) extended recognition to per- 
sons from other provinces who have passed 
the Canadian Interprovincial Standards 
Examination. 

It states that a person with a completion 
of apprenticeship certificate in a designated 
trade issued by another province which 
bears the Interprovincial Seal is entitled to 
be recognized under the Saskatchewan 
legislation as a journeyman in that trade. 


At present, interprovincial standards 
examinations are being used in examining 
for seven trades—carpentry, motor vehicle 
repair (mechanical), electrical construction, 
plumbing, sheet metal, heavy duty repair 
and auto body repair. 


This year interprovincial standards exami- 
nations are being conducted on a trial basis 
for four other trades—bricklaying, painting 
and decorating, radio and television repair 
and refrigeration and air conditioning. If 
these examinations prove valid, interpro- 
vincial seals (Red Seals) will be issued in 
1965. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at 
end of February was about 8,000 higher than total at end of 
January but I5 per cent lower than at end of February 1963 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 607,100 on February 28. 
This total was about 8,000 higher than the 
January 31 total of 598,600 but 113,400, 
or about 15 per cent, lower than the total 
of 720,500 on February 28, 1963. 


The general improvement in employment 
conditions compared with last year was 
reflected in lower totals of both regular and 
seasonal claimants of both sexes. The num- 
ber of males was lower by 17 per cent and 
that of females by 19 per cent. 

Seasonal benefit claimants made up 
between 25 and 30 per cent of the total on 
February 28, the same proportion as in 
February 1963. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
February numbered 171,600, a reduction 
of 34 per cent compared with January and 
about 9 per cent compared with February 
28 last year. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in February was estimated to be 
503,500, compared with 440,900 in January 
and 591,900 in February 1963. 

Payments during the month totalled $50,- 
100,000, which was $3,700,000 more than 
in January but nearly $9,000,000 less than 
the February 1963 total of $58,700,000. 

The average weekly payment was $24.89 
in February, $25.07 in January and $24.81 
in February 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On February 29, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,135,733 


employees who had contributed to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1963. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 338,120, an increase of 314 
since January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 12,186 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 8,737 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 418 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,031 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 239 cases, 
113 against employers and 126 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,521.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in February totalled $28, 
923,696.56, compared with $30,782,410.60 
in January and $26,381,492.32 in February 
1963. 

Benefits paid in February totalled $50,- 
127,421.02, compared with $46,411,645.40 
in January and $58,741,718.11 in February 
1963. 

The balance of the Fund on February 29 
was $21,691,479.99; on January 31 it was 
$42,895,204.45 and on February 28, 1963 
it was $39,442,839.47. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


Local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service reported 74,800 placements 
during March. This was the largest num- 
ber of placements during that month in any 
postwar year except 1962 and was 14.0 per 
cent above the average for the month in 
the preceding five years. Compared with 
March 1963, placements increased by 10.0 
per cent: 

The demand for male workers continued 
to account for the rising number of place- 
ments. Men placed in employment in March 
numbered 50,200, an increase of almost 
17.0 per cent over the number in March 
last year. Most regions participated in the 
increase, but the largest increase was made 
in Quebec, where there was a marked rise in 
activity on projects under the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program. 

The number of female placements was 
24,600, a decrease of 1.6 per cent from 
March 1963. This, however, was the 
smallest percentage decrease reported thus 
far in 1964 and, once again, reflected a 
reduction in the number of women placed 
in casual employment. 

Placements that required the movement 
of workers between local office areas 
amounted to about 2,700. This total was 
some 700 smaller than in March 1963 and 
represented only 3.7 per cent of all place- 
ments, compared with 5.1 per cent in the 
same month last year. 


Cumulative placements for the first 
quarter of the current calendar year 
amounted to close to 215,000, or 4.4 per 
cent above the total for the same period 
in 1963. Regional distributions and _ per- 
centage of change were as follows: 


3 Months Ended 


March 1964* March 1964* 


Atlantic 4,800 4- 2.8 15300 <B nol 
Quebec 25,300 7-12125.6 68,900 + 11.2 
Ontario 26,800 + 1.9 74 O02 end 
Prairie 125500 = 79.3 36,000 + 5.8 
Pacific 7.300 °4-710.4 20/100 i" 7.3 

Canada 74,800 + 10.0 215,000 + 4.4 





* Totals may contain minor variations due 
to rounding. 


The National Employment Service was 
notified by employers during the month of 
some 101,400 vacancies. This was an in- 
crease of 13.3 per cent over March 1963, 
and brought the cumulative total of vacan- 
cies notified during the first three months of 
1964 to about 285,500. This figure has not 
been exceeded in any first quarter since 
1947. 

As might be expected from the placement 
figures, the increase in vacancies notified 
was concentrated among positions for male 
workers. There was a total of 66,600 male 
vacancies, up 22.3 per cent from March 
last year, and 34,800 female vacancies, a 
decrease of 0.8 per cent from the corre- 
sponding period in 1963. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2316, Feb. 26, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit dated Septem- 
ber 17, 1963. He had worked as a labourer 
for a construction company at a wage of 
$1.50 an hour from September 6, 1963 to 
September 10, 1963, when he was laid off 
as the project was completed. Previous to 
this employment, he had worked as a car- 
penter for another construction company 
at a wage of $2.25 an hour from March 
1963 to August 17, 1963, when he was laid 
off because of lack of work. 


On September 17 also, he applied to have 
his claim antedated to August 18 and said 
he had failed to make application for bene- 
fit at an earlier date because his employer 
had told him his insurance book was in 
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the employment office and was “held up 
because the plate was wrong.” 

“I didn’t know I could file a claim with- 
out my insurance book. I have claimed bene- 
fits for three years, 1957, 1959, 1962. I was 
always given my book when I was laid off 
and I filed my claim immediately,” the 
claimant said. 

In a letter dated September 21, 1963, 
the claimant stated that he had contacted 
his former employer who maintained the 
reason his book was not given to him until 
September 17 was that it was “held up in 
your office due to the name plate being 
improperly stamped. .. ” 

The insurance officer did not allow the 
antedate of the claim because the claimant 
had not established good cause for delay in 
making his claim (Regulation 150 and 
section 46(3) of the Act). 
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The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees in a letter dated October 2, 1963. 
The letter reads: 


Enclosed is my insurance book, plus my new 
claim. My previous claim, according to your 
information, expired September 21. Therefore, 
I appeal your decision in not paying my post- 
dated claim, on the grounds that my employer 
would not supply my book because of an 
error in your office of being improperly 
stamped. I have always been informed that in 
order to make a claim I must supply my insur- 
ance book. During this time I have been avail- 
able for suitable employment in this area, of 
which at the present time there doesn’t seem 
to be any. 


However, I appeal my postdated claim in 
the event it is again denied... . 


In a further letter on October 27, 1963, 
the claimant said he was unable to attend 
the appeal hearing on October 31 “for the 
main reason I haven’t any money.” 


My reasons for asking for this appeal are 
as before stated: I was informed that you must 
present your insurance book when making a 
claim .. . As I have stated, I was informed by 
my employer that the reason he did not produce 
my insurance book at the time I was laid off 
was due to an error in your department, namely 
that the book name plate had the improper 
number stamped on the plate... . 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on October 
31, 1963, reads: 


... The claimant did not appear nor was he 
represented . 5: : 


It appears that he failed to make applica- 
tion for benefit before 17 September 1963 
because, as he says, of the misplacement of 
his insurance book which, his employer told 
him, was held up at the employment office, 
and the claimant adds that he did not know he 
could file a claim without the book .... In 
fact, a claim could have been made in the 
absence of the book, and the book supplied at 
a later date, and we are not satisfied that the 
claimant has discharged the onus on him show- 
ing good cause why he did not file his claim 
on the date to which he now asks this board 
to antedate his claim, namely, 18 August 1963. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


\The claimant wrote again on December 
7, 1963 and mentioned, among other things, 
the inconvenience and hardship he had 
been caused by the disallowance of the ante- 
date of his claim. On December 7, 1963 
also, the claimant applied to the chairman 
of the board of referees for leave to appeal 
to the Umpire on the following grounds: 


My appeal concerns the period I was unem- 
ployed, namely August 17 to November 18, 
1963 . . . I was unemployed during the fore- 
mentioned period and have been denied unem- 
ployment benefit; the reasons given me for 
this decision are unfounded. [My employer] 
maintains the book was mislaid by the Com- 
mission and when finally [he] presented the 
book one month later, it was improperly 
stamped. I think it is your responsibility to see 
employers stamp the employees’ books during 
the period of employment. 
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Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted to the claimant for the following 
reasons: 


There appears to be some doubt in this case 
as to the circumstances surrounding the 
appellant’s failure to apply for benefits at the 
earlier date in respect of which his claim is 
made. I allow his appeal to the Umpire because 
In my view this amounts to a special circum- 
stance. 


In a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission said: 


1. The reasons alleged by the claimant to 
explain why he was not in possession of his in- 


surance book are not a relevant factor in this 
case. 


2. The relevant factor, which is the claimant’s 
alleged reason for his delay in making a claim, 
is that he thought he could not make a claim 
without having his insurance book. The claim- 
ant’s lack of knowledge on this point could 
have been rectified by enquiring at the local 
office. The previous jurisprudence has held that 
this is the course which should be followed by 
a claimant under these circumstances and that 
his lack of knowledge, his indifference in this 
respect and his failure to make proper enquiries 
do not constitute good cause for a delay in 
filing his claim (CUBs 283, 508). 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
essential facts of this case are not in dispute 
and, as stated in effect in the above state- 
ment of observations, the unanimous decision 
of the board of referees, which is based on 
those facts, is also in accordance with the 
jurisprudence established by the Umpire in 


' Similar cases. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to con- 
firm the decision of the board of referees 
and to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2318, Feb. 26, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application (postal) for 
unemployment insurance benefit, dated May 
21, 1963. According to the application, she 
had worked as a payroll clerk in Toronto 
from September 16, 1940 to May 3, 1963, 
when she separated from this employment 
to be married, In the confirmation of separa- 
tion (Form UIC 479) the employer stated, 
in regard to the claimant’s severance from 
employment: “Married and moved to 
Manitoba.” 


On June 27, the local office of the Com- 
mission wrote to the claimant and requested 
the following information: 

(a) Name the type of work for which you 
are applying. 

(b) Name the locality where you prefer to 
work. 


Also, on your application you have indicated 
you are available for temporary or part-time 
work. Would you advise for what period of 
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time you are available for work, and how long 
you would work if you were offered suitable 
full-time employment. Are you available for 
work on the basis of a full working week. 
If not, on what days are you available for work. 
Also, would you advise the reason you are 
only available for temporary or part-time em- 
ployment... 


In her reply, dated June 29, the claimant 
said the type of work for which she was 
applying was “payroll clerk or clerical 
duties.” For the locality where she would 
prefer to work she named the village where 
she was living. “I would prefer temporary 
or part-time work as my husband is on 
shift work until October and it would be 
more convenient to work 3 or 4 hours per 
day, any days of the week or every day. If 
I were offered full-time employment in this 
locality I may be able to work for any 
length of time,” she wrote. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from June 
30, on the ground that she had failed to 
prove she was available for work, as 
required by section 54(2)(a) of the Act, 
inasmuch as she was restricting her accept- 
ance of employment to an area where em- 
ployment opportunities were so remote that 
her availability for employment was too 
limited to meet the requirements of the Act. 
The insurance officer notified the claimant 
of the disqualification in a letter dated 
July 8, 1963. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on the following grounds: 
1. I am available for work at any location 


including [two villages] and the general area 
in this region. 


. I am_ prepared to accept any general 
clerical work although my previous employment 
was as a payroll clerk. 


3. I am available for part-time or full-time 
employment if either is available. 


4. I have not refused to accept work at any 
location although my first preference would be 
[her village]. 


5. I have been employed for 224 years with 
[previous employer] of Toronto and Montreal 
and have made unemployment insurance con- 
tributions during this period. The fact that my 
married residence in some way restricts the 
availability of work in comparison to the 
Toronto area should not be a detriment because 
I am prepared to travel a reasonable distance if 
work is available... 


The insurance officer commented that the 
November 1962 edition of the Canada Rail- 
way Guide shows the population of [the two 
villages] as 222 and 564 respectively. The 
insurance officer did not remove the dis- 
qualification, as he thought the claimant 
had had a reasonable period of time to 
explore the limited employment opportuni- 
ties for her in the area where she now 
resides. 
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A board of referees heard the case in Win- 
nipeg on August 14, 1963. The claimant was 
neither present nor represented at the hear- 
ing. The unanimous decision of the board, 
dated August 19, 1963, reads: 


... The board has considered the well-estab- 
lished jurisprudence of the Umpire which holds 
that under normal circumstances a claimant 
moving from a larger centre to a smaller centre 
is entitled to a period of time equal to one 
week for each previous year of employment. 
Under the particular circumstances of this case, 
the board is of the opinion that allowing a 
claimant twenty-three weeks to explore the 
possibilities of obtaining employment in her 
new area would be unreasonable. However, 
the board is of the opinion that the claimant 
should have been allowed a total period of 
time equal to ten weeks from the date on 
which she applied for benefit. 


Accordingly the board holds that the claim- 
ant has proved that she was available for work 
as required by the Act from 30 June 1963. 
Therefore, the indefinite disqualification from 
receipt of benefit commencing 30 June 1963 is 
rescinded. 


As above stated, the appeal is therefore 
allowed. 


As the board of referees stated that the 
claimant should have been allowed a period 
of 10 weeks from the date on which she 
applied for benefit to explore the possibilities 
of obtaining employment in her area before 
being disqualified, the insurance officer 
rescinded the indefinite disqualification but 
re-imposed it effective July 28, 1963, the 
termination of the 10-week period. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the board of referees for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire on the following grounds: 


I feel that the decision of the board of 
referees was unreasonable in only allowing me 
10 weeks to find employment from the time I 
made application for benefit. Regarding grounds 
justifying leave to appeal to the Umpire they 
are as follows: (1) I have not refused to 
accept any type of work in the general area 
of [villages named in first appeal] and (2) Con- 
sidering the fact that I did contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund since its 
existence or roughly for a period of 23 years, 
I feel that I should be entitled to more benefit 
than I have received to date, which is only 
nine weeks’ benefit (3) If the jurisprudence 
of the Umpire holds that normally a claimant 
moving from a larger centre to a smaller centre 
is entitled to a period of time equal to one 
week for each previous year of employment, 
then I strongly feel that the decision of the 
board of referees in my particular case has 
been unfairly decided upon. 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted for the following reasons: 


In my opinion this is a matter which might 
more properly be resolved by the Umpire. The 
reasoning of the board was that 23 weeks for 
a town the size of . . . was unreasonable 
because of the size of that town. However, the 
established jurisprudence is there and perhaps 
a clarification should be obtained. Accordingly, 
in view of the above, I feel that leave to appeal 
should be granted. 
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The employment branch supervisor of 
the local office, in a memorandum to the 
insurance branch supervisor dated October 
22, stated that employment opportunities 
for a payroll clerk in the two villages were 
very limited. The largest industry in the 
area is a turkey eviscerating plant employing 
40 to 60 workers, and this work is seasonal. 
Twenty-seven miles northwest is situated a 
pulp and paper mill that employs 385 male 
and 5 female workers. Any other existing 
employment opportunities for this occupa- 
tion are situated 35 miles away or farther. 


“It would be difficult for this applicant to 
find employment in this area under the 
registered occupation of payroll clerk. This 
difficulty would be compounded by the 
oncoming winter season,” the memorandum 
stated. 


In a memorandum dated November 7 
to the regional claims officer, the employ- 
ment branch supervisor of the local office 
said there was no record of vacancies in this 
Office regarding this occupation of recent 
date. There were two firms where potential 
vacancies for this occupation might occur, 
but the records show very little staff turn- 
over among female workers, and ‘from 
this we conclude that employment pos- 
sibilities in these areas for a general clerk 
are quite limited.” 


The insurance branch supervisor wrote 
to the claimant on November 13 and 
requested the following information: 


1. In what specific areas are you prepared to 
work? 

2. Give the distance of each town from your 
home. 


3. What transportation arrangements have 
you made to allow you to commute daily? 


The claimant’s reply dated November 
15, 1963, reads: 


1. I am prepared to work in the area of 
[her village and two others]. 


2. The distances from my home are 29 miles 
and roughly 35 miles. 


3. If suitable employment is available, I 
could arrange transportation. 


In the “Submission to Board of Referees” 
(Form UIC 571A) dated December 19, 
the insurance officer commented: 


In deciding the claimant’s appeal on the 14 
August 1963, the board stated that the claimant 
should have been allowed a period of 10 
weeks from the date on which she filed her 
claim for benefits to explore the possibilities 
of obtaining employment in her area. The 
insurance officer considered that the board’s 
decision contained the implication that the 
disqualification under section 54(2)(a) of the 
Act for failure to prove her availability should 
be re-imposed from 28 July 1963. However, 
the conclusion of the board did not expressly 
re-impose the disqualification and clarification 
of this point is required as the claimant 1s 
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contesting the disqualification as amended to 
commence 28 July 1963, and has appealed to 
the Umpire on this point. 


In considering this case the board is also 
asked to consider the additional material sub- 
mitted to the insurance officer after the date 
of the board’s previous decision . 


The case was reheard by a board of 
referees in Winnipeg on January 15, 1964. 
The claimant was neither present nor repre- 
sented at the rehearing. The unanimous 
decision of the board reads: 


The questions before the 
follows: 


1. Was the board’s decision that the claimant 
should have been allowed a period of 10 weeks 
from the date on which she applied for bene- 
fit to explore the possibilities of obtaining 
employment in her area before being disquali- 
fied correctly interpreted by the insurance 
officer by re-imposing the indefinite disqualifica- 
tion from 28 July 1963, the termination of the 
10-week period? 


2. Does the information received subsequent 
to the board of referees’ decision contain new 
facts? If so, what is their effect, if any, on the 
board’s previous decision regarding the claim- 
ant’s availability for work? 


This matter had previously been before a 
board of referees composed of the same chair- 
man but two different representatives. At that 
time the board held in essence that the claim- 
ant had only received six weeks in which to 
explore the possibilities of finding employment 
in the . . . area. The original board was of 
the opinion that a six-week period was not 
enough in view of the claimant’s lengthy record 
of employment, that is, twenty-three years. 
However, it was also felt that the usual period 
of twenty-three weeks, that is, one week for 
each previous year of employment, would be 
unreasonable in view of the population of the 
area in which the claimant was now seeking 
work. Accordingly the first board held that 
the claimant should have been allowed a period 
of ten weeks. The board accordingly allowed 
the appeal but did not specifically advise that 
the disqualification was to be re-imposed after 
ten weeks had expired from the date of the 
claimant establishing a benefit period. 


1. This board is of the opinion that the 
decision of the first board was correct, and that 
the interpretation of same by the insurance 
officer was also correct in that he re-imposed 
the indefinite disqualification as and from 
28 July 1963, which was the termination of the 
ten-week period. 


The board therefore holds, with respect to 
the first question, that the insurance officer’s 
decision was correct. 


2. The second question before the board is 
as stated in (2) above. 


Since the date of the first board’s decision, 
Exhibits 8, 9, 10 11 and 12 have been placed 
in the submission. The board has reviewed these 
exhibits, and it would appear that no new 
evidence has been presented. 


There has been some more detailed evidence 
as to the employers in the area; and in Exhibit 
12 the claimant has specified in slightly more 
detail the areas in which she would work.... 
However, the board notes that the same in- 
formation was available to the first board in 
Pxibiteoes oes 

(Continued on page 422) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in March 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 215 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 154 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 135 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
MeTeNnCe., PLOCUCLION “an. cee in ahem 133 $455,458.00 
POSt 5 OMICC. rte reac mane ee ete eee 3 22,708.50 
Publics Worksasc 6 nike ee 1 9,225.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...................... 4 2,586.84 
LEANSDOMU i a ec ste ccate cen aaa eee cha eens 8 50,045.10 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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_(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in tl istric 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable Pourn dea crea ia 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in March 


During March the sum of $12,304.18 was collected from 23 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 131 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in March 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Pinawa Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of hot cell facility bldg 300, 
Whiteshell NRE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: Alaska Painters Reg’d, redecoration of suites & public areas, Pavillon 
Mercier; Alaska Painters Reg’d, redecoration of suites, Villeray Terrace; Vallieres & Cusson 
Reg’d, redecoration of public areas, Place Gouin; Vallieres & Cusson Reg’d, redecoration 
of suites & public areas, St Georges Gardens; Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation of 
metal storm windows, Villeray Terrace; Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation of 
metal storm windows, Rosemount Apts; Sestock Construction Ltd, replacement of counter- 
tops & sinks, Benny Farm; Sestock Construction Ltd, replacement of countertops, sinks 
& kitchen & bathroom floor tiles, Villeray Terrace. Ville St Laurent Que: Duke Industries 
Inc, painting of suites & public areas, Park Royal Apts; Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & 
installation of metal storm windows, Park Royal Apts. Ville St Michel Que: Theo 
Mosselaer, tiling bathroom walls of Pie IX Boulevard Apartment Project. Ottawa Ont: 
Vroom Construction Ltd, construction of 72 housing units, site works & landscaping 
(FP 3/63). Port Arthur Ont: Noren Construction Ltd, construction of 32 semi-detached 
units, site works & landscaping (FP 2/63). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded six contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


James Bay Indian Agency Ont: A W Huffey, construction of underwater pipeline 
extension, Fort George C of E IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Inspiration Ltd, installa- 
tion of water intake & pumphouse, Sandy Bay IRS. Norway House Indian Agency Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, relocation of one-classroom school from The Pas to Cross Lake IR, 
Cross Lake IDS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Cornwallis N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of additions to Bldgs Nos 
34-8 & 34-13, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Stuart Industries Ltd, repairs to doors of 
hangars & bldg, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax NS: Universal Electric, Division of Univex 
Electrical & Construction Engineering Ltd, installation of mechanical & electrical services, 
jetty No 1, HMC Dockyard. Newport Corners N S: Ruston & Hornsby Ltd, installation of 
diesel generator, RCNRS. Camp Gagetown N B: Roland E Delong, interior painting of 
barrack blocks. Chatham N B: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, replacement of concrete 
floor in No 1 hangar, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: J Euclide Perron Ltee, construction 
of classroom extensions to schools, RCAF Station; Planned Renovators Ltd, fire retardant 
painting, hangar No 6, RCAF Station; Lagendyk & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Longue Pointe Que: Real Galarneau Inc, installation of electrical fire alarm 
system; Sestock Construction Ltd, alterations to Bldg No 7. 

Quebec Que: Champagne Electric Ltd, rewiring & installation of fire alarm system, The 
Citadel. Camp Borden Ont: O/A International Painting & Decorating, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station; Fiber Plast Co Ltd, application of epoxy coating in messes; Jas 
Kemp Construction Ltd, extension to school bldg. Clinton Ont: F W Hill & Co, fire 
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retardant painting of barrack blocks. RCAF Station. Meaford Ont: Graham & Graham 
Ltd, construction of sewage lagoon. Cold Lake Alta: Peterson & Cowan, Division of 
Montgomery Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to passenger elevator in hangar No 1, RCAF 
Station. Edmonton Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, 
Griesbach Barracks. Aldergrove B C: Canada Iron Foundries Ltd, installation of water 
tank, HMCS Aldergrove. Chilliwack B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, supply & installation of 
electrical grounding system, Camp. Esquimalt B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, replace- 
ment of roof & trusses, P & R T Bldg. 


in addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Dartmouth N §: Harrison Bros, interior painting, Bldg No D10A, RCN Armament 
Depot. Halifax N S: Charles W Marriott, restoration of Naval Cemetery, HMCS 
Stadacona. Shannon Park N S: Banfield & Miles Ltd, interior painting in married quarters. 
Shearwater N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, repairs to flashings, etc, hangars 
“A”, “B”, & “C”, (RCN Air Station. Centralia Ont: Redburd Paint Contractors, interior fire 
retardant coating, barrack block No. 9, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Alexander & Son 
Ltd, fire retardant painting of air cargo facility bldg No. 3, plant 1, RCAF Station. Port 
Arthur Ont: Turcotte Painting Ltd, interior painting, Armoury. Edmonton Alta: Parkins 
Construction Ltd, general repairs & renovations to washrooms, etc, Prince of Wales 
Armouries. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to various jetties, harbour. 
Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, repairing jetty, 2nd & 
Discovery Streets. 


In addition, this Department awarded 51 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Essex Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of trunk sewer, pumping station, 
etc. Port Arthur Ont: Matthews Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer. Vaughan 
Township Ont: Cafagna Bros Construction Ltd, construction of trunk sewer & water 
service to sewage treatment plant (West Don Sewer Area—No 1); James P Morgan Ltd, 
construction of pumping station & sewage treatment plant (West Don Sewer Area— No We 
Brandon Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of pump lift stations; Patrick 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer & water systems. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Brig Bay Nfld: James E Shears, construction of post office bldg. Clarke’s Beach Nfld: 
Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Creston Nfld: Davis Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Grey River Nfld: Roberts Bros, wharf extension. 
Hampden Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Hickman’s Harbour 
Nfld: Estate of A R Vardy, construction of post office bldg. Isle-aux-Morts Nfld: Beau- 
champ Hardware Ltd, construction of post office bldg. King’s Point Nftd: Benson Builders 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Manuels Nfld: Empire Plumbing Heating & Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Musgravetown Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. 


St Vincents Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of wharf. Seldom-Come-By Nfld: Kevin 
Power, construction of post office bldg. Trepassey Nfld: Max Benson, construction of post 
office bldg. Upper Island Cove Nfld: Empire Plumbing Heating & Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Albany P E I: Donald A MacPherson Construction, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Souris P E I: Maritime Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Arichat N S: Gerald J Forgeron, wharf repairs. Aspen N S: Fisher & Miller Construction, 
construction of post office bldg. Belliveau’s Cove N S: Albert J LeBlanc, construction of 
post office bldg. Blue Rocks (Sandy Cove) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Freeport N S: E K Potter Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 

Halifax N S: Mucon Cleaning Services Ltd, cleaning interior, Queen’s Printer Bldg. 
Havre Boucher N S: Fisher & Miller Construction, construction of post office bldg. 
Margaree Valley N S: Gaudet & Chaisson, construction of post office bldg. Merigomish 
N S: Fraser, Mason & Fraser, construction of post office bldg. ParrsboroN S:RA Douglas 
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Ltd, breakwater repairs. Port Maitland N S: Jacob LeBlanc, construction of post office 
bldg. Saulnierville N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Smith’s 
Cove N S: B A Alcorn, construction of post office bldg. Grand Harbour N B: McDowell 
& Cook, construction of post office bldg. Juniper N B: Clumac Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Riviere Verte N B: Conturier Construction Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. 


Ste Anne de Madawaska N B: Ouellon Construction Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. St Antoine de Kent N B: John Cormier & Son, construction of post office bldg. 
St Jacques N B: Conturier Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Seal Cove 
N B: McDowell & Cook, construction of post office bldg. Welshpool N B: Cardinal Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wilson’s Beach N B: Cardinal Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Youngs Cove Road N B: Fowler Bros Building Con- 
tractors Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Anse-au-Portage Que: Georges Cauchon, 
modification to hoisting apparatus. Baie Comeau Que: Manik Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvement (ferry facilities). Cadillac Que: Guertin & Fils Ltee, construction of post 
office bldg. 

Canton Tessier Que: Damase Gauthier, construction of post office bldg. Chibougamau 
Que: E R Ross Inc, addition & alterations to post office. Guigues Que: Napoleon Marseille, 
construction of post office bldg. Grosses Roches Que: Gerard Gauthier & Roger Gagne, 
construction of post office bldg. Lac Coulonge (Davidson) Que: Von Utilities Co, wharf 
construction. Lac Mercier Que: J M Cote, construction of wharf. Montreal Que: Nation- 
Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, cleaning interior, Customs Examining Warehouse; 
Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, cleaning windows of fe:leral bldgs; Elite 
Entretien Enrg, cleaning interior, Post Station; Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, clean- 
ing interior, etc, Converters Bldg, 470 Legauchetiere Street West. 


Mont St Gregoire Que: Omer Brault, construction of post office bldg. Nouvelle Ouest 
Que: A A Geraghty & Sons, construction of post office bldg. Pointe au Pere Que: McMullen 
& Gagnon Inc, harbour improvements for ferry terminal. Quebec Que: Entretiens Industriels 
& Sanitairies “Orleans” Enr, cleaning interior, Pollack Bldg. Riviere-au-Dore Que: Louis 
Dallaire & Fils Ltee, construction of post office bldg. Ste Angele de Merici Que: C Maurice 
Ross, construction of post office bldg. Ste Anne du Lac Que: La Cie de Construction “La 
Lievre Inc’, construction of post office bldg. St Fulgence Que: Simon Gravel, construction 
of post office bldg. St Leon de Chicoutimi Que; Louis Dallaire & Fils Ltee, construction 
of post office bldg. 


St Noel Que: Henri Dube, construction of post office bldg. South Durham Que: Jean 
Courchesne, construction of post office bldg. Val Barette Que: La Cie de Construction “La 
Lievre Inc”, construction of post office bldg. Apple Hill Ont: J A Sauve Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Field Ont: Boulanger & Tremblay Construction & Supply 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Comber Ont: Truax Bros, Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Grand Bend Ont: Eagleson Construction Co, construction of post office bldg. 
Lancaster Ont: Charles Nadeau, construction of post office bldg. Martintown Ont: J A 
Sauve Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 


Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, general alterations to 2nd, Ist & basement 
floors, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Three-Star Cleaners, cleaning interior, Postal Station “E”, 
(Glebe); Bedard Girard Ltd, improvements to wiring for outdoor lighting, Parliament 
Hill; Pillar Construction Ltd, alterations to Sir A Campbell Bldg, Confederation Heights. 
Toronto Ont: Taymac Building Services Ltd, cleaning interior, Mackenzie Bldg. Fork River 
Man: Freiheit Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ochre River Man: 
Freiheit Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Winnipeg Man: Allied Building 
Services (1962) Ltd, cleaning interior, etc, Immigration Hall, 83 Maple Street; A E 
Johnson Cartage Ltd, removal of garbage, etc, from federal bldgs. Banff Alta: Wm Lange 
Construction Ltd, construction of public convenience station. 

Glenwood Alta: Jason Construction Ltd, construction of school & motel teacherage. 
New Denver B C: F J McLeod Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Radium Junction B C: 
A E Jones Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Vancouver B C: Modern Building Clean- 
ing Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, General Post Office; Modern Building Clean- 
ing Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Pine Point Road N W Tes 
B G Linton Construction Ltd, right-of-way clearing, Little Buffalo River to Hay River. 
Yellowknife N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of classroom addition & 
mining shop, Sir John Franklin School. 

In addition, this Department awarded 49 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Annett Chemicals Ltd, grouting at Beauharnois Locks. near Montreal 
Que: Charles Duranceau Ltee, placing riprap along canal banks between St Lambert & 
Cote Ste Catherine & reclamation fill on south shore properties, Brossardville. St Catharines 
Ont: Peel Construction Co Ltd, construction of east side haulage road, section 3 (Read 
Road to Eastchester Avenue); Peel Construction Co Ltd, construction of east side haulage 
road, section 2 (Lakeshore Road to Read Road); Nadeco Ltd, pressure grouting, Pond 
Bridge “A”, Welland Canal; The George Campbell Co Ltd, construction of east side 
haulage road, section 5 (Dorr Road to Glendale Avenue). St Catharines, Thorold & Port 
Colborne Ont: Cem-Chem Grouting Ltd, grouting Locks 4, 5 & 8, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Deer Lake Nfld: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of non directional beacon 
bldg, entrance road & related work. Mill Village N S: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, 
site preparation & road construction for satellite communication earth station. Moncton 
(Scoudouc) N B: Industrial Construction Co Ltd, extensions & modifications to VOR 
Bldg for TACAN installation. Sept Iles Que: Amos Electric Enrg, installation of emergency 
power unit & related work, transmitter bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning 
Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning Air Terminal Bldg, Airport. Fort Nelson B C: Byrnes & 
Hall Construction Ltd, construction of Operations Bldg & related work. 

In addition, this Department awarded 27 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Well-Known Canadian Geologist, Dr. Alice Wilson Dead at 83 


Dr. Alice Wilson, noted geologist, died in Ottawa on April 15 at the age of 83. 

At the turn of the century, geology was considered a “male” occupation. By dint 
of perseverance in study and work, Dr. Wilson proved that women also had a claim 
to the profession. 

In 1909 she became the first woman to be hired in a professional capacity by the 
Geological Survey of Canada. In 1938 she was the first woman to be named Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada. And in 1960 she was the first woman to receive 
an honourary Doctor of Laws degree from Carleton University. 

Dr. Wilson had taken her Ph.D. at the University of Chicago on a Canadian 
Federation of University Women scholarship. The honour of Member of the British 
Empire was conferred upon her in 1934. 

Dr. Wilson was born at Cobourg, Ont., and studied at the universities of 
Toronto and Chicago. She was on the staff of the Geological Survey of Canada from 
1909 to 1946, and lectured at Carleton University from 1948 to 1958. 





Decisions of Umpire 


(Continued from 417) Considerations and Conclusions: Availa- 


In view of the above, the board is of the bility for work is a question of fact which 


opinion that the information received sub- 
sequent to the first decision does not contain any 
new facts. 

It is the board’s opinion that this matter 
should still be adjudicated on by the Umpire 
insofar as it relates to the period of time in 
which the claimant should have been allowed 
an opportunity to find work in her new loca- 
tion. 


The case was placed before the Umpire 
for a decision. 
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must be examined in the light of the partic- 
ular circumstances of each case, and [ con- 
sider that, in view of the very small size of 
the localities involved in the present case, 
a period of ten weeks from the date on 
which the claimant had applied for bene- 
fit constituted a reasonable period in which 
to explore the labour market of the area in 
question, 

I consequently decide to confirm the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
and to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, April 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.3 per cent to 135.0 in April from 
134.6 in March and thus was 2.0 per cent 
above the April 1963 index of 132.3. Higher 
prices in five of the seven main component 
groups exceeded declines in the transporta- 
tion, and recreation and reading com- 
ponents. 

The food index advanced 0.4 per cent to 
131.8 from 131.3. Higher prices were 
reported for a variety of items, including 
fruits, beef, poultry, coffee, milk, ice cream, 
flour, soda crackers, macaroni, shortening 
and some vegetables. Prices were lower for 
sugar, bread, cookies, eggs, a few vegetables 
and some cuts of meat. 

The housing index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 137.8 from 137.5. The shelter index was 
up 0.2 per cent on higher prices for re- 
pairs. The household operation component 
rose 0.3 per cent because of higher prices 
for furniture, appliances, utensils and equip- 
ment. Prices were down slightly for floor 
coverings and household supplies. 

The clothing index advanced 0.4 per cent 
to 119.1 from 118.6. Higher prices were 
reported for men’s and women’s wear, piece 
goods, footwear and jewellery. Prices for 
children’s wear were lower. 

The transportation index eased down 0.1 
per cent to 142.8 from 143.0. Prices were 
higher for motor oil in some cities but the 
increases were outweighed by lower prices 
for new cars. 

The health and personal care index rose 
0:7 per cent’ to 166.5 from 165.4. The 
health care component advanced 0.9 per 
cent as doctors’ and dentists’ fees and optical 
care costs were generally higher. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
creased 0.9 per cent to 151.0 from 152.3. 
Higher prices for newspapers in some cities 
were outweighed by lower subscription rates 
for certain magazines. 

The tobacco and alcohol index edged 
up 0.1 per cent to 119.5 from 119.4 as a 
result of higher liquor prices in Western 
Canada and New Brunswick. 

In April 1963 group indexes were: food 
128.9, housing ‘136.0, clothing 115.7, trans- 
portation 139.2, health and personal care 
162.1, recreation and reading 148.0, and 
tobacco and alcohol 117.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1964 


Between February and March consumer 
price indexes (1949100) rose in five of 
the ten regional cities, fell in three, and 
remained unchanged in two. 

Food indexes fell in six cities and rose in 
four; the changes ranged from a drop of 
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1.0 per cent in St. John’s to a rise of 0.6 per 
cent in Edmonton-Calgary. Housing indexes 
increased in eight cities, declined in one, 
and remained constant in one. Nine cities 
experienced higher indexes for clothing; the 
remaining one was unchanged. In the 
transportation component there were two 
cities with higher indexes, seven with lower 
indexes, and one with no change. Health 
and personal care indexes were higher in 
four cities, lower in two, and unchanged in 
four. The indexes for recreation and read- 
ing were unchanged in eight cities; in the 
other two they increased fractionally. The 
tobacco and alcohol index rose in Winni- 
peg; in all other cities it was unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were: 
Ottawa +0.5 to 135.5; Toronto +0.4 to 
136.4; Vancouver +0.4 to 132.1; Winnipeg 
+0.3 to 131.7; Edmonton-Calgary +-0.1 to 
127.8; St. John’s —0.4 to 120.47+5 Mont- 
real —0.2 to 134.5; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0Q.1 to 128.9. Halifax and Saint John re- 
mained unchanged at 131.6 and 134.3 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, March 1964 


In March, Canada’s general wholesale 
index (1935-39=100) declined 0.2 per cent 
to 245.6 from 246.1 in February but was 
1.3 per cent above the March 1963 index 
of 242.4. 

Four major commodity group indexes in- 
creased, two decreased and two were un- 
changed. 


The vegetable products group index of 
227.7 in March was 1.5 per cent below 
the February index of 231.2. The non- 
metallic minerals products group index was 
191.5, practically unchanged from 191.6 
a month earlier. 


Increases in four of the major com- 
modity group indexes were not suf- 
ficient to offset these two declines. The 
animal products group index moved up 0.3 
per cent to 249.3 from 248.6 in February, 
the textiles products group index rose 0.2 
per cent to 249.6 from 249.2, the wood 
products group index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 330.9 from 330.3, and the non-ferrous 
metals products group index was up 0.1 
per cent to 201.5 from 201.2. 

The iron products group index remained 
at 255.0, and the chemical products group 
index at 190.1. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
eased 0.05 per cent, from 214.6 to 214.5, 
in the four weeks ended March 26. The 
field products index rose 0.4 per cent, from 


tOn base June 1951—100. 
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165.0 to 165.7, and the animal products 
index declined 0.4 per cent, from 264.3 to 
2633; 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose slightly in March, 
recovering the decline in February. The 
March index was 107.7, the same as 
January’s. 

Increases in the prices of gasoline and 
women’s clothing offset small declines in 
the prices of some foods, notably meat and 
eggs. 

Since March 1963, the index has risen 
from 106.2, a rise of 1.4 points. 


British Index of Retail Prices, Feb. 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 104.8 in mid- 
February from 104.7 in mid-January. In 
February 1963 it was 103.6. 


The food index remained unchanged dur- 
ing the month. 


In 1963, the average level of retail prices 
rose by nearly 2 per cent, compared with 
rises of more than 2.5 per cent in 1962, 
about 4.5 per cent in 1961, and just over 
2 per cent in 1960. The average index for 
the 12 months ended in January 1964 was 
2 per cent higher than the average for the 
previous 12 months. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution, 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 187 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF 
LABOUR, Drilling Machines; Fencing of 
Spindles and Attachments. London, HMSO, 
1963: Pp? 16. 


2. WILLIAMS, JOHN L. Organising 
Workplace Safety. London, L.R.D. Pub- 
lications, 1963. Pp. 20. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


3. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. General Report ...on... 
Activities . . . during the Financial Year 
ending March 31, 1963. Rapport général... 
sur lactivité . . . durant l'année financiére 
terminée le 31 mars, 1963. Québec, Queen’s 
Printer (Imprimeur de la Reine), 1963, Pp. 
151. (Text in French and English. ) 


4, US. BUREAU OF LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT REPORTS. Summary of 
Operations, 1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 42. 


Contains information about reports from 
unions as required under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 
Information is provided concerning trusteeships, 
union elections, enforcement of the Act, etc. 
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5. U.S. NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS BOARD. Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 
1962. Washington, GPO, 1963, Pp. 283. 


BUSINESS 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. SMALL 
BUSINESS BRANCH. Courses for Busi- 
nessmen; a Guide to Evening Courses, 
Seminars and Correspondence Courses 
offered by Canadian Educational Institu- 
tions. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 40. 
(Part of text in French). 


7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, SMALL 
BUSINESS BRANCH. Federal Services for 
Business; Spotlighting Services Available 
from Federal Government Departments 
and Agencies. [Ottawa 19627] Pp. 81. 


8. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD. Managing Foreign-Base 
Corporations [by Enid Baird Lovell. New 
York, 1963] Pp. 142. 


“This research report is concerned with the 
special operating and management problems 
that are encountered when a United States 
parent company uses a foreign-base or tax- 
haven subsidiary to carry on part or all of its 
exports, foreign licensing, or overseas invest- 
ment functions.” Reference is made to the 
probable effect of the U.S. Revenue Act of 
1962 on various base-company activities and 
policies. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


9. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND REGION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT. The North East; a 
Programme _ for Regional Development. 
London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 48. 
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10. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUN- 
CIL. Conditions Favourable to Faster 
Growth. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 54. 


Contents: Education and Economic Growth. 
Mobility and Redundancy, Regional Questions. 
Balance of Payments Policies. Taxation. Level 
of Demand Prices and Income. Government, 
Management and Trade Unions. 


11. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Economic Surveys: Spain. June 1963. Paris, 
1963, Pp. 42. 


12. SCOTLAND. SCOTTISH DEVELOP- 
MENT DEPARTMENT. Central Scotland; 
a Programme for Development and Growth. 
Edinburgh, HMSO, 1963. Pp. [47] 


EDUCATION 


13. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION- 
AL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 


ORGANIZATION. New Methods and 
Techniques in Education. Paris, 1963. 
Pps 1s 


14. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION- 


AL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION. Secondary Technical 
and Vocational Education in  Under- 


developed Countries. Paris, 1959. Pp. 34. 


15. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION. 
Factbcok on the School Dropout in the 
World of Work. New York, 1963, Pp. 19. 


16. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Guide to Undergraduate Programs in 
Mathematics [by] Clarence B. Lindquist. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 25. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


af. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION. Report to the Govern- 
ment of India on the Organization and 
Development of a Government Personnel 
Management Adviscry Service. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1963. Pp. 53. 


18. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. An 
Outline of Work Study and Paymert by 
Results. London, 1963. Pp. 24. 

A brief description of work study and its 


relationship to payment by result systems, 
written for trade union representatives. 


19. WEAVER, LEON HIRAM, Ed. 
Industrial Personnel Security, Cases and 
Materials. Springfield, Ill, Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher [c1964] Pp. 636. 

This book is intended for those. people 
engaged in personnel administration in industry. 
It contains case material dealing with such 
matters as loyalty, security, and personal 
suitability, etc. There is an examination of 
security measures in both the federal govern- 
ment and in industry in the U.S. 
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ENGINEERS 


20. CONFERENCE OF ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES OF WESTERN EUROPE 
ANDY THE UNITED STATES! OF 
AMERICA. Report on Education and 
Training of Professional Engineers. [Brus- 
sels, 19607] 3 volumes. 

_ Contents: v. 1. Introduction and a Descrip- 
tion of the Systems of Engineering Education 
in EUSEC and OEEC Countries. v.2. A Com- 
parative Study of Engineering Education and 
Training in EUSEC and OEEC Countries. v.3. 
Glossary of Terms used in Engineering Educa- 


tion and Training in EUSEC and OEEC 
Countries. 


21. WEISS, HAROLD. Technically 
Speaking: Oral Communication for Engi- 
neers, Scientists, and Technical Personnel 
[by] Harold Weiss and J. B. McGrath, Jr. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1963. BD. 9254. 


vi . . Contains theoretical material and in- 
formation, a series of cases in point, and a 
number of exercises designed to teach the 
principles and methods of good oral com- 
munication.” 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- 
GANIZATION. Basic Agreements and 
Joint Statements on Labour-Management 
Relations. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1963. Pp. 123. 

_ Contains a number of basic agreements and 
joint statements of policy and principle on 
labour-management relations, voluntarily agreed 
upon by the central employers’ and workers’ 
organizations of a number of member countries 


of the ILO. 

23. SOMERS, GERALD GEORGE. 
Constancy and Change in Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Programs. [Madison, Wis., 
University of Wisconsin, Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Center, 1963?] Pp. 5. 

A brief examination of the trends in uni- 
versity industrial relations research under 


three headings: subject matter, objectives, and 
methodology. 


24. ULMAN, LLOYD. The Labor Policy 
of the Kennedy Administration. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, 1963. Pp. 15. 


INDUSTRY—LOCATION 


The following 19 Surveys were issued 
in 1963 in Edmonton by the Industrial 
Development Branch of the Department of 
Industry and Development of the Province 
of Alberta. 


25. Town of Bassano. Rev. October 1963. 
Ppr els: 

26. Town of Beaverlodge. Rev. December 
1963. Pp. 12. 

27. Village of Berwyn. Rev. August 1963. 
Pps' 9: 
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28. Village of Bowden. Rev. October 
1963. Pp. 12. 

29. Town of Cardston. Rev. August 1963. 
Po 133 

30. Town of Claresholm. Rev. November 


1963. Pp. 14. 

31. Town of Daysland. Rev. October 
1963: Pp. 11. 

32. Town of Elk Point. Rev. October 
1963. Pp. 14. 


33. Town of Falker. Rev. August 1963. 
Pp. 9. 
34. Village of Hythe. Rev. October 1963. 
Pp. 10. 


35. Town of Manning. Rev. October 1963. 
Pp? ri: 
36. City of Medicine Hat. Rev. September 


1963. Pp. 16. } 

37. Town of Raymond. Rev. October 
1963. Pp. 14. 

38. Town of Redcliffe. Rev. November 
1963. Pp. 10. 


39. Town of Taber. Rev. May 1963. Pp. 
19. 


40. Town of Vauxhall. Rev. August 1962. 
Pp. «12: 


41, Town of Vegreville. Rev. October 
1I963uP pe? 


42. Town of Vermilion. Rev. October 
1963" 2p. 16. 


43. Village of Warspite. Rev. February 
1963. Pp. 8. 


44, BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU 
OF ECONOMICS AND _ STATISTICS. 
Fernie and District; an Economic Survey, 
August 1963. Victoria, 1963. Pp. 57. 


Contains an inventory of resources of Fernie 
District, market research into potential manu- 
facturing industries, and a sampling survey of 
businesses in the district. 


45. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Georgian Bay Region; Economic Survey. 
Rev.ied; Toronto; $1963.) Pp: 132. 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


46. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Effective 
Utilization of Manpower. Washington, 1963. 
Pp...13. 


Personnel and industrial relations executives 
tell how their firms are making effective use 
of manpower. They also express opinions on 
the chief causes of manpower waste. 


47. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONO- 
MIC COMMITTEE. Measuring Employ- 
ment and Unemployment, Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
of the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States, Eighty-eighth Con- 
gress, First Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) 
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of Public Law 304, 79th Congress. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 129. 


Hearings held June 6-7, 1963. These hearings 
were held to consider the Report of the 
President’s Committee to Appraise Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics. The title of 
the report was, Measuring Employment and 
Unemployment. 


LABOURING CLASSES 


48. BARBASH, JACK. Prospects for 
Future Union Growth, the Union Leadership 
Factor. [Madison, Wisc., University of Wis- 
consin, Industrial Relations Research 
Center, 1963?] Pp. 11. 


The author suggests changes in the thinking 
of union leaders if they wish to maintain and 
increase the membership of their unions. 


49. BELBIN, R. M. Inspection and Hu- 
man Efficiency. London, Information Divi- 
sion, Dept. of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 1963. Pp. 12. 


50. CLAGUE, EWAN. The _ Shorter 
Workweek—Factual Background. [Address] 
before the Second Annual Labour-Manage- 
ment Conference, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
May 10, 1963. [Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1963] Pp. 11. 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, examines the workweek 
which prevails today and concludes that it will 
decline slowly in the next decade. 


51. CONFERENCE ON AUTOMA- 
TION AND SOCIAL CHANGE, TO- 
RONTO, 1963. Automation and _ Social 
Change; [Proceedings. Toronto, n.p., 1963] 
Popeyes. 


Conference held September 17, 18, and 19 
and sponsored by the Ontario Departments of 
Economics and Development, Education, 
Labour and the Ontario Economic Council. 

The conference dealt with the impact of 
automation on technological change in Canada, 
on labour-management relations, and on man- 
power training. One result of the conference 
was the establishment of the Foundation on 
Automation and Employment by the Ontario 
Government. 


52. FERMAN, LOUIS ABBOTT, Death 
of a Newspaper: the Story of the Detroit 
Times; a Study of Job Dislocation Among 
Newspaper Workers in a Depressed Labor 
Market. Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1963. 
Pp: 63. 

The employees of the Detroit Times news- 
paper were notified of their discharge and of 
the newspaper’s shutdown when they received 
a telegram around 3 o’clock on the morning 
of November 7, 1960. This study reports the 
re-employment and unemployment experiences 
of some of the ex-Times workers. 


53. GILADI, ISRAEL. Labour Laws in 
Israel. Tel-Aviv, Afro-Asian Institute for 
Labour Studies and Co-operation, 1962. 
Pp, 
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54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. ...A Guide to Community Efforts 
to improve Conditions for Agricultural 
Migrants . . .. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp: 14. 


55. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS Employee Earnings in Retail 
Trade, June 1962. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
Pp. 69. 


56. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Injuries and Accident Causes in 


Logging Operations. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp, 147. 
OCCUPATIONS 


57. U.S. NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 
A Plan for the Man: a Tool to Unleash 
Creativity and Potential in the National 
Park Service; [Management Development 
Program. Washington, GPO, 1963] Pp. 71. 

Outlines a management development program. 


58. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. Conditions of Work for 
Quality Teaching; 1963 WCOTP Theme 
Study developed by Member Organizations 
and presented to the 12th Assembly of 
Delegates, Rio de Janeiro, August 1963. 
Washington, 1963. Pp. 149. 


A questionnaire on conditions of work for 
quality teaching was submitted to member 
countries of WCTOP. This study contains a 
synthesis of reports of national members as 
well as reports from individual member 
associations. 


WOMEN 


59. PENNEY, (MRS.) R. J. The Rural 
Woman and Continuing Education. Ottawa, 
Canada, Dept. of Labour, Women’s Bureau, 
1963..Pp., 3. 


60. WRIGHT, FRANCES L. The Person- 
nel Supervisor of a Large Insurance Com- 
pany speaks to Girls. Ottawa, Canada Dept. 
of Labour, Women’s Bureau, 1964. Pp. 4. 
(Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 12, March 
1964). 

The author, Supervisor of the Personnel 
Department, Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, gave this talk at a Careers Conference 
for McGill University co-eds sponsored by 
the University’s Alumnae Society. 

61. ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE 
(WYKOFF). Girls and their Futures. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1962. Pp. 48. 


The author advises girls how to plan for 
their futures while they are still in high school. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


62. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICES DIVISION. 
Colour in Factory and Office. Rev. ed. 
Sydney, 1963. 1 volume (unpaged). 
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63. CANADA. NATIONAL ENERGY 
BOARD. Short-Term Energy Forecast, 
1960-1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
Pp. 16. 

Contains a brief history of Canadian energy 
consumption and fuel summaries of petroleum, 
natural gas, coal and coke, and electrical 
energy. 

64. CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 
Papers presented at the Annual Meeting, 
Banff, 1963. (Toronto, CCH Canadian 
Limited, 1963] Pp. 12, 535. 

“Consolidated index to papers presented at 


annual meetings, 1954-1963.” 12p. at beginning 
of book. 


Some of the topics discussed at this meeting 
were: anti-discrimination legislation, methods 
of compensation used in the English national- 
ization statutes, diminished responsibility, law 
schools and legal ethics, etc. 

65. CORNING, MARY E,. Country 
Reports on the Organization of Scientific 
Research: United States. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, 1963. Pp. [96] 


66. GALBRAITH, JOHN ALEXANDER. 
The Economics of Banking Operations; A 
Canadian Study. Montreal, McGill Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. 510. 

Contents: The Nature and Consequences of 
Domestic Banking Operations. The Economics 
of Banking “Output’’. Competition, Profits, and 
the Capital Accounts. Interregional Banking 
Transactions and Operations. International 
Banking Transactions and Operations. Govern- 
ment Financial Operations. Central Banking. 


67. INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE DISABLED, 
ZAGREB AND DUBROVNIK, YUGO- 
SLAVIA, 1960. [Proceedings. Paris, World 
Veterans Federation, 1962] Pp. 115. 

Seminar held in Yugoslavia, May 16-24, 1960 
and organized by the World Veterans Federa- 
tion in co-operation with the Government of 
Yugoslavia and with the participation of the 
International Labour Office. 

68. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY. Carpentry and _ Building Con- 
struction. Washington, GPO, 1960 [i.e. 
1961] Pp. 198. 


Provides information for maintaining, repair- 
ing, and constructing buildings and other 
wooden structures. Includes information on 
prefabriated buildings, such as the proper 
erection, organization of the building crew, 
time ratio, and recommended procedures. 


69. VORONITSIN, K. I. Noise, Vibra- 
tion and Escape of Exhaust Gases in Power 
Saws, by K. I. Voronitsin [and others] 
Geneva, United Nations, 1962. Pp. 19. 

At head of title: Economic Commission for 
Europe. Timber Committee, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. European Forestry Com- 
mission, Joint Committee on Forest Working 
Techniques and Training of Forest Workers 
(in collaboration with the ILO). 

«|, . Analyzes present vibration and noise 
levels and suggests various measures to reduce 
harmful effects on power saw operators.” 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1964 
(estimates in thousands) | 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey | 
| 
Atlantic ; Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
eRe Loe el eee 2 De oes emi, 1 Ere ee ae eae GR | 
The Labour Foroea:yacstes.t. 22s 6,763 594 1,908 2,485 1, 147 629 | 
Wen ogee. oa ee eee ee: 4,849 439 1,384 1,735 840 451 
Worn tain een, eee 1,914 155 524 750 307 178 | 
DET care iN peal elne nee et 591 57 184 191 109 50 | 
DO 1 vere vase se ge eee te ae 870 91 302 278 135 64 
OS MA wEATSS co.cc csee ae deat ee 3,027 240 865 1,135 496 291 | 
45-64 weate.. >. die jsnc Ah ee ee 2,057 186 508 789 367 207 | 
Govyeanrs and Over... se serene ot 218 20 49 92 40 17 = | 
Wraplavedse kes oasee cee hee 6,360 522 1,752 2,396 1,094 596 
Mon: 4 05. a. Sn 4,504 371 1,247 1,664 794 428 
WOmGt 9s jcbct. cdilacbaesig aoe ee 1,856 151 505 732 300 168 
Wertoulbure st). ode i so 596 37 114 149 280 16 
INon=agrichltutecs.. +. ceass. oceeee 5,764 485 1,638 2,247 814 580 | 
Paid Workers... ..-o002 4 eee. 5,236 427 1,481 2,059 748 521 
\) 
Meni Pct. dita eee ce 3,568 288 1,023 1,390 497 370 
Wootiien 2h ty .-145. 2 steeee eee 1,668 139 458 669 251 151 
Unemploved,....0241 &...2eareee ea 403 72 156 89 53 33 
Wen 26, cetacean 345 68 137 71 46 23 ' 
Women 254.ccb aes. 200k eee 58 “s 19 18 = 10 | 
Persons not in the Labour Force....,.... 5,914 686 1,748 1,934 1,003 548 
Mén,. Cee Coat. See 1,444 199 416 442 245 142 
Wourinaiiern Med. « tne, Seen 4,470 487 {397 1,492 758 406 





*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
APRIL 18, 1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 


65 years: 
a Total at 2 Men Wanien ni hs 


persons | Married Other Married Other a te 


—_—_——— oO SE | | 


Population 14 years of age and over ),.... 125677 1,990 3,645 998 3,759 930 SOO 

SA DOU LOLCO Wa te ttate e.ctremrrrecers ict eran 6,763 591 3,504 838 953 659 218 

END LOW OC meme Ree care see ec lis tees 6,360 O22 3,021 736 934 639 208 

nem loveseat. cecee te ook cece 403 69 183 102 19 20 10 

Noun a bOUMIOLCSs cms ciens oe ach cerns 5,914 1,399 141 160 2,806 271 Delo 

Participation rate (2) 

AO GSMA Oneeteraere cian Sis ciciaka oi says 53.3 29.7 96.1 84.0 25.4 70.9 TEst 

Marcha) seeereio actors tacks cle « 53.2 29.7 95.8 83.3 20. 1 71.4 15.9 
Unemployment rate®) 

ROGAMA Tr TIRUSE meet cis sete Ak eet 6.0 IBA ae 1a 2.0 3.0 4.6 

INE fe) oye Re Oe Ae ee Se 6.8 12.9 Gal 13.8 22 2.8 6.0 





@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


@) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED APRIL 18, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














—— April March April 

1964 1964 1963 

iOcaiE WU NOMIPLOVECUswayeh saasciee fe sects: « slekieee beleed ouls seen aes cea osama e's 403 456 462 
OMLeMPOrarve VV Oly Up Oro OlC AVS re els eS eke ais leidetste'e © srclelauledlcleleis ele cog sie 23 30 22 
Withoutmwork andiscekin OWOPK 6. Hehe leavin estis sede cw sion cc@asism asad cgececs 380 426 440 
DeSkineill tine Wrens en ¢ aes «a ve sacri oiv susie es ieyeee eee RES Oe ECR 365 409 421 
Ee hI NORD AL CLI GET ORCHem re Meer itams elicit. a aiesineas tens tersic siahs visi ah ome iesaye eels 15 17 19 
DCCL ONT Tale Ob his way veatae aie te aie apse ieee orci or etole’s sieievslels «fete 4c vere .erers 72 82 68 

DEC Knew) emo SMe eee mee ears avec cine tecrl spate, d eeu ace chevetuteinys OG 123 165 140 

Dice lai oes em ONG LS cme meee ote mange vin arereusiciore a tace siclate ancssio nets cu Peaks Schone 123 121 156 
HeckinoumorerthansoumOnulnss mr. ses eeiecnee «ces tee ccwes code ce cess nee 62 58 76 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 











(Revised) 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 
‘Trans- Finance 
Year and ii Panos. ase ok Pati 9 anc Sea Total 
Month ne anu- torage onstruc- ublic ervices otals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade Gncluding oe (3) 
Communi- Govern- nGomiS 
cation ©) ment) 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 Bolu a2 028 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1, 862 283 iL Pay 354 | 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5, 704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 | 20,183 
1963—Total.... 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
February..... 46.8 479.6 157.8 63.8 276.8 95.4 | 731.3 1,590.6 | 210.9 | 1,678.5 
Weareliaelea ce 45.0 484.9 WEG si | cea ia caps Oc teiey,= fects oe ee vcketatat| cavers eae etesere | acters tore ce ae ee 1,692.9 
Aprile. na 45.8 494.0 UES eens Senn ences Ome (Re net Cee me Ne Vr 8 Oy ne elon 1,726.6 
Miaiye 4p ae 47.9 504.9 165.7 66.7 349.3 LOO Su Gat 1,652.9 | 215.8 | 1.789,4 
June.......... 48.3 513.6 1G 9 10 i raya, s.csbeuate AUR acters sees Al a carevae tert ll Creer ieee eae ater eee aaa 1,843.2 
Uy: eee ter 49.0 500. 1 Ly 2 aes | eve pence a,|lenacette Mtnrece |e area eee cee eel a een | eee 1,815.8 
SACI SUSt yee 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 103.8 | 780.6 15659 23—-)>-219.5 \1- 86154 
September... 49.1 522.9 VT cD) oheictar de Pesta ees ekeys el ats Pasko ae |e ee, 1,889.2 
October...... 48.7 §22.4 DLO |e aderare araya.est | Seeeeele ween cern mercer el cee Ree eal Maer aetna 9.6 
November... 48.3 523.8 WY 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1,702.8 | 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December.... 48.0 516.7 L6GP OEE FPO PA Se Re Ee BP Oe ee BR ese | ke , 824.6 
1964— 
January * sess 48.5 520.7 LORD hei ae ree pet secre eee eee eel ee ene | eee 1,816.7 
Februaryf.... 48.7 524.2 LOD Bigfs oetsie Mets dliecezeternetsteasee | sce vepeer eee |e eae tear eee 1,824.3 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
a ee ea eee 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 3o2)| 2,528 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1, 204 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1202 354 | 2,740 5,612 820 | 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 | 20,183 
1963—Total.... 573 6,052 2,008 Say? 1, 409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
February... 47.6 491.6 163.5 74.2 350.5 98.1 749.7 | 1,604.8} 214.1 | 1,747.6 
March. cre. 47.1 494.2 LOST Wiavw grin tieieie «| 6 atlieenele este Sites wien ae Coe eat aOR eter ae ee 1,755.0 
peared ea, eae 47.5 496.7 LOA SB a cranes | sm eters oye lf cuore tence lc cro en eee e.g te | 166.8 
Mavs so. tee. 47.5 499.2 164.7 Hilsts) 347.8 100.2 | 762.6 1,624.4 | 215.6 | 1,773.0 
JONG ech er 47.3 499.8 CN: ot ee PO cc ee, eee Oe er | ta See 2S ORLY 1,780.4 
J uliveaneeen a: 47.5 499.1 LGD 82) | Se ete ase ue «| octets Becta fialigekee MieteDe cit Degen, | ee | na 1,784.6 
AUSUSt: Reon: 47.8 505.3 174.5 80.6 347.0 10087) © 780505 G71. Cale lice oule ed Ges 
September... 48.3 508.7 i a i seeen earenen eae an a ete i UGS a Al. a Be 1,818.9 
October...... 48.5 513.9 ye ee ee ares ee Oe ee Seer ee Tam 1,834 1 
Novernber... 48,4 52200 171.9 HOt 363.3 102.5 | 797.0 | 1,704.7 | 220.0 | 1,848.0 
December.... 48.7 31.2 TL, (Pi eONG Sissi 51nd E MS oho |S Rete Ms oon eee eee 1,869.8 
1964— 
January *2.:.. 49.1 536.7 L(S.. O31 Aeten it vara of eRe hated scale copter Rete cac Cem anaes © | 1,891.3 
Februaryf.... 49.6 537.6 LTESS ccs «cis aravaderel) «Shape eledin cll s aierceuos tears ells ota ee Ie cee ee 1,899.9 


“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at February 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,939,919. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 

ks aoe Index Numbers 
Year and Month oe Se ee a atin oe en) Average 
Average War pis . Average Weowy 

Employ- Nig a and Employ- be and 
ment Hea Salaries ment mee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
1959 119.7 171.0 73.47 hes 172.5 75.84 
118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
121.5 187.5 80.55 113.3 189.2 Soy 
124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
117.4 192.9 82.87 1a e2 194.2 85.41 
117.7 193.1 82.96 112.8 195.5 85.95 
119.3 194.4 83.53 ible 7 197.2 86.72 
123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
127.5 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
PH Agl 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
(OTRO) oye -15= Se car aacand cane Reo e 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
INO VET Der eis 6c tele fats. «sale ota habe 3 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
IDYeresionl eye | GReekoee UG Gen ep ame Oe 125.1 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964—- 

LANUATY, “eye out och cathe Gaye Sade 123.3 198.1 85.10 170 202.0 88.83 
EDIT Ya ersee es aetieem so ais shu aele.s 123.0 199.5 85.72 117.6 202.3 88.96 


(‘]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 














Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area | 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
Provinces $ $ $ 
INewiound land) fn fee waco ost eee eee 125.8 126.0 113.6 77.49 76.45 74.34 
Princesa ward: [slam cise. nena terete eee 112.9 117.8 103.6 63.60 62.73 63.51 
INGOVEESOU UIA oe ete oe ocr tne eee eee 94.6 94.8 89.2 eso 71.00 68.78 
New: Brunswick .Biseaen teeta le eee 103.8 104.2 98.8 72.19 71.58 70.05 
QO Webece Roe isienet one eer tee Ore at ea ee ae 121.7 122.5 116.3 83.24 82.49 80.31 
Ontariotien. Source ee ee en oe 126.9 126.8 PAL eal 88.86 88.66 85.68 
Mani toast ech tue he tse 5 bie eerie ea ee RRC Re 110.1 WO AG 105.2 78. 82 77.82 76.80 
SaskacGhew aise et ohcls Seiad che eee 120.3 iis 114.0 80.69 80.06 78.73 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 15750 158.0 151.8 86.00 85.28 84.65 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 118.0 118.0 Ina 93.20 91.44 90.59 
Canada Noe ere eee 123.0 123.3 Tze 85.72 85.10 82.91 
Urban Areas 
St ONS ah) Re rom eRe a ns Ciera eee eae cen ca eC ae 138.6 140.3 134.8 64.20 63.64 62.65 
Sydney. oc. o. kee bases biol ete ee toe ee ee ee Tiles idee 78.1 84.57 85.97 81.57 
FT subi hae 8a, ne eles siansk ts co et ancl oe tela 2 eae ie ae 130.6 130.3 124.9 1o.0o 72.44 69.76 
IMOnGbon tact atcoe oe tate ee ieee 99.0 101.2 97.1 67.19 66.54 62.99 
Saint ohne era seer ice ei he eee 114.9 111.9 118.5 (lee) 70.79 68.91 
Chicoutimi=Jonquieresy...ceere cs «tae neers ila 111.5 113.1 101.4 100. 43 100.29 98.98 
Quebec ree. Seen e ey eo SERS peeiee ee gale al 121.5 118.3 72.93 72.62 71.40 
Sherbrooke unm asmecrs, 0 bu de btcct dan actstchee ate 115.6 116.4 108.3 G26 72.08 69.41 
Shawinigan. ©. ,Maee ae sakes he ede. sue a ae tere aera 102.4 102.8 92.6 90.39 90.49 91-25 
Three Rivers. meee. sch eee es oe ee ee 114.7 114 110.0 78.59 77.20 74.17 
Druninrond- ville were sicko teetaeiae esi oe ie eens 91.5 91.0 82.8 68.98 68.37 67.55 
Montreal ash Bete heen oni ee ns ass Se eee 129.3 129.2 124.0 84.69 84.18 81.56 
Ottawa ule ks. 15 oe ete a tas een 134.5 134.7 128.5 79.57 79.13 76.64 
Kineston tisha errr. 5c bre etree cake orto tia ae Tat 126.2 114.6 83.57 83.40 80. 82 
Péter boroughiceeensee rs ack some ad Ae ee 1022 102.9 94.4 93.17 9221 91.89 
Oshiawal ae fe Aw be Ee ee ee ey and 223.1 222.0 197.2 109.49 115.07 99.22 
WGN ONO Loe nee Oe Oe a ee me ee ee ee UY 14301 142.5 136.3 89.42 89.08 86.14 
PL arnt ton cade oe kau tih ohana Ce eae 118.4 118.0 112.4 94.33 93.69 90.91 
St} Catharines ow eter an cee ee dno ere ee Re 119.3 118.7 110.1 101.21 101.45 96.24 
Niagara -Halist & Were a cactls sueeteins «i. Aa aeieer eee toe 92.9 90.6 92.8 86.66 87.72 85.10 
BBY ANtLORG Sey Sey caiscke a ercten: Peers: ecco ot eee me 90.3 89.6 85.4 81.99 81.28 81.72 
(Gru lp liener aagehc ae eae eae ney Reon Th oe es ae ee ee isin 129.1 127.4 78.59 78.48 76.34 
Galt hc tea 8) te TEA TSG Bt WES ATA ge ee ee? 126.5 116.3 77.04 T0615 74.94 
Kitchener sis a.gs ass dn eee oe ee ee 144.4 146.0 132.9 78.76 78.80 76.81 
Sid bar ys ee ee, tS ee Se eae ae 124.4 12259 123.8 95.00 95.55 93.02 
DUO AUIS Woe ete ee erie te COIS ee 84.2 85.6 87.4 76.68 75.80 75.14 
Orr onish aso. weit ea estat cit Sete es ee ee 140.3 141.1 134.7 81.01 80.44 77.93 
Sarnia cht Geer. asta fa ih are ee ea 130.1 131.6 125.2 108.85 109.58 106.21 
Win dS or erga te tks o nea REE ak tee ee 81.6 81.8 Ween 96.56 98.32 90.54 
DAUlERS bes MAriG Aoi yal. is spor een eee ete 146.5 145.6 140.0 106.85 107. 84 105.15 
Jivooie \Wiallhtehon— eer WAM ONO ny soe Gacaaaueosdquovcace 101.6 103.3 97.5 83.91 82.66 82.63 
WATT EO trs tecere ta) ti pe EEN tan 2 waren Says eR ae 112.6 113.9 107.5 75.92 74.92 TB PAL 
efial tt 2 Ref ey a etiam A RRR peril Je Pa Ue Bee | Se 143.0 144.6 Bye} 79.40 79.38 77.62 
SAS KAHOOD nics tenner Site Gas oR ce ese Se 137.4 120m 129.2 74.06 74.58 WAsO5 
IE CIN ONGONE scart notes g cine eae ae oe 202.8 202.2 193.9 79.50 78.78 79.00 
Gallary: See oaks Gta a ae er nena Ba Ae RR fe oA 179.3 180.5 Wee 84.50 84.28 82.41 
Valicouver. race escarole a Leeann 120.6 120.1 112.5 91.33 90.38 88. 26 
'ViAGUOTIG sivax Det teste fen ere ee IE ae ae ee 110.0 120.8 114.4 81.99 81.90 82.54 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment aad Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for the other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 
























































; Average Weekly Wages 
ben Employment OS halen 
ndustry = 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
TT eo OER ok Cee te eee ree 113.2 112.7 112.5 106.00 105.99 102.81 
TR in RRR Ca Se neenee 124.5 124.4 126.3 | 104.88 | 105.03 | 101.90 
Ce oe ince sv Phe vadan cou cies 64.1 64.3 66.6 86. 80 86.72 83. 40 
SASS OR ie eer AF es Seer ee ae 180.6 180.4 181.8 | 110.85 | 111.10 | 108.20 
Pe enn pi Bho vp ta ntwwreeh + 88.7 88.3 86.5 | 112.76 | 112.65 | 109.80 
MO Se Ga ee ane eS an 39.4 39.6 39.5 83.14 84.34 80.32 
ARE SE OPN bd Ee Rn ene 288.7 285.5 278.3 | 129.16 | 128.60 | 126.87 
5) Ot ee Oe ee a ee ee an, See 134.3 131.3 126.8 97.51 96.91 92.89 
PMIATIUIEACUUPIN Gee oat cosets ap hes oe fen osiecin bss 117.6 117.9 112.2 88.56 88.83 85.41 
Pe hla, sanwe 1s ites ook ns Ba Sb 124.8 123.9 117.6 95.74 95.86 91.96 
“ees ee inn eee eee 111.6 111.3 107.7 82.61 82,29 79.42 
Mandan soeVela reser ase asco. cei. 2/0 « 107.2 107.3 104.5 78.82 78.48 75.99 
Mes teprouucuseneinent pia ee nc ewielaia shan crt « 129.5 teiis3 126.6 84, 64 85.49 83.46 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 84.7 84.7 82.0 71.05 70.34 68.24 
(Gaainannl lopro duction ware ses nits 2.4 sw nls oletes 96.0 95.0 95.5 87.43 87.11 Sai 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109.7 109.5 108.6 74.18 73.85 70.11 
Mis¢iledsandanialt WMQUOES: . «e-can a. nancies Oiled 91.1 90.4 109. 94 109.57 105.20 
Tobacco and tobacco productss:. ...i...s2.ce. 20. 99.9 106.7 116.8 79.32 80.23 (ines) 
[Sanlaloise pitackiss), » oak cm eebnd6 ete Hodoue aoe oeueos oc 115.9 1520 107.6 91.20 91.29 89.07 
ILZRHNGP HAOCICUS, peoae bogs ooae8 500.08 bo oe I bOedan a 90.2 89.7 90.7 61.38 60.83 layout! 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94.9 | 94.4 97.9 59.61 59.25 55.81 
Othersleathenproductse, wae. cee. «= Ses 2 ae 81.5 81.3 17.5 65.15 64.16 61.43 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 88.5 87.9 82.6 71.19 71,29 67. 83 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 76.8 76.4 flere 68.76 68.99 64.30 
Wniovolllteva: saetoyels. )GU ag ahawomobe@eee aceon dab ooo 65.7 65.2 62.4 65.06 65.08 62.82 
Synthetse textiles and silk.............-..0s0e00- 105.5 104.0 94.2 77.99 77.82 74.83 
@icuhinon(textuletandtut)iee soc eee des esclem as 100.4 99.2 94.9 57.05 55.90 54.21 
IM lesa 3ei celleyel sine 8 ae 8 A cinta go cece an oran gee 104.7 103.1 98.8 55. 82 DoS Doe 21 
Vion cite ulimit eo onde psum ot abOemo aoe ccas Gar 112.0 110.7 105.3 59.25 57.30 56.3: 
TGA HAGYOYOLY, soo oclae a aoe Oe ogi Oo orto io Cee (bayer 75.9 12.6 56.18 55.34 53.05 
\WikorerolameVsHOS, Gu 4 ocdeuoee boooC aoc ce cuuenuoN ao non 113.4 12S) 105.0 77.56 76.20 74.84 
Stave mal jobinubae sem INE), oa nn de sauooe sodeeebuse 116.9 115.2 107.2 80.35 78.63 77.90 
[MAMEANINS. J. Qa) oe DE coon e Seog Ono DOD omc aocas are 122.3 121.8 115.0 74.02 138.43 7 . 62 
(Oheliere wueverel SrorcliGWS, Gong seeoe gape eo eos woods 78.2 Tie 73.6 67.08 66.26 65.12 
IPlryofeie jaeorelbcucis sae aad o MeO R GRO OL SRO UOU Conon ade 126.2 126.2 121.6 102.86 102.34 98.34 
Pulprand maperamiills hens. 6.262 wise ee ee ee 125.6 126.1 121.0 110.81 110.35 106.20 
Ofhem paper pLoductsia: seine... nese eee soe WAS 126.5 122.9 84.06 83.17 79.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 126.4 125.8 124.5 96.94 96.17 93.31 
Imonvancsteclancocucismets tem ts rice erie 2 oe) sel 116.5 114.8 110.9 100.03 100. 07 96.97 
Agricultural implements..............-+++++++-- daue files 71.2 107.36 107.25 105.50 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 143.9 140.8 143.2 101.32 100. 83 98. 96 
iancicrameiancdOolsin, snces ace. «siiitac lle sss 122.0 119.3 112.0 88.25 88.44 85.37 
Heating and cooking appliances..........-...--- 109.6 105.9 102.3 87.13 87.39 83. 87 
mOnkCne UAINOS Meals tc teres fares. 2s «sere Mevsens 106.0 104.8 96.6 96.49 95.77 OD 
iMAGinnnrteys, linGhieum |, oo oaeasnne DoeeeoosasoOcoer 138.1 136.7 130.9 96.70 96.96 93.70 
iPiabaatenarmligolekevol mince hu 6 Com mEpOO ODED os OoDO oom 133.9 133.0 125.6 113.45 113.95 110.45 
Sheetemenmlapromuetsar a.icc2 es. ae < ce re cit eteeioie 116.1 115.3 AS: 96.16 96. 19 92.94 
WirelancdmwarepLOUUGusinn, «7549. sene scons seen 121.9 119.7 112.9 99.15 98.21 04.61 
Transportation equipment............--.seeeeeees 12531 125) 7 114.5 104.35 105.88 98.45 
IMiROeaAE BINGISOERAIG!. § Jwenon baboon andes oud oseem roar 250.7 249.2 229.3 107.01 106. 87 101.69 
iM axHeNe WS ne EI OR AE Soon cue a pemeU ec as como oar 143.8 143.5 123.4 119.18 122.92 111.82 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ........---- 15251 150.9 126.8 101.65 105.77 96.40 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... ia 56.4 52.2 92.49 90.77 88.11 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........-.-++++++:- ill) 141.1 152.1 90.58 91.36 88 00 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..........:..--.+++++- 128.7 126.9 121.0 99.21 99.87 95 72 
FA Tm DROCUCIAE cei sais nh ence eres set = 141.6 140.7 135.6 96.55 96.68 93 56 
Brass and copper products. ........-.sseeeee eres 114.6 111.9 103.0 97.53 98.50 92.05 
Simeltine and Tenningi. . 2... ot eee 137.6 135.4 130.5 107.65 109. 14 104 KS 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.........--..++--- 156.2 155.8 152.4 93.43 93. ue sy - 
Heavy electrical machinery...........+-+++++++: 117.4 116.6 114.3 100.00 99.4 te 
Telecommunication equipment...........+++++-- pal 278.4 279.4 89.85 eas oe 
Non-metallic mineral products. ....:.0-++r==.----- 144.1 142.3 137.6 93.76 93.09 ee 
(Clea ORO CHIGiITe Adwe ab Seo aeeee hole oboe aommagd: 79.9 78.4 77.5 84.57 gL 2.37 
(Ciassiandiolassiproducis: sen -ccses ay s+ > ee ot 169.1 166. 6 164.7 90 69 ee + = 
Products of petroleum and coal.........--++++++++: te7eo 137.4 131.6. 127 75 na eee 
Petroleum refining and products.......-..--+---: 140.8 140.6 134.2 128.5 ae ie ae 
(ieunieal PrOGUCEB. .c.< sc 5s seen sees zee renee tas 135.6 136.0 123.1 103.83 ode Le 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 126.9 125.8 122.3 93.36 92.9 Aree 

PREG QUA hae WS ec aan an coe Oooo oda onan oO 147.2 154.1 154.0 116.76 116.37 

Other chemical products........---..++++eeeeees 135.0 134.2 130.8 102.85 103.30 a 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ {57a 155.0 145.5 79.11 78.59 Le 
MC OTAS EDU CLIO ING eet cniciais cio eta se nero ecete 105.9 108.8 100.5 94.35 ce Hae 
Building and general engineering.....-...--++-++++- 110.7 113.6 Bed 44 i a . . ot 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-+++++++5: 98.0 100.8 98. ae oes ee 
Electric and motor transportation............----. 143.7 144.4 138.9 0. 39.8: e078 

STV COrere Man ne a cle cies eri g ra sable Wier 169.6 167.6 153.5 60.54 60.10 : 
Hotels and restaurants.............000c0ereeeeee 146-2 | 142.0 | 181.5 | 49.83 46.04 | 45.17 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......-.-.--++++: ate Noe Ha ae ee oa 
Industrial composite... ............00.e0eeeeeee ees 123.0 123.3 117.3 85.72 85.10 82.91 





Pe eee ee eee ee 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ere ee 
OO (S90 uj. 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
ae) es 8 ees fee Ser ap 

Newioundland).:0)6 s/c, teotscss des etaee « 39.9 38.0 36.0 1.79 1.82 LaT 

INCU CORIB Ee Macasuis tna thss Gi veeete: 40.6 40.0 39.9 1.73 1.74 1.69 

New aruns with’... 0. aswces ss es eben 40.6 41.5 40.7 1.72 1.75 1.69 

CUEDEG asd. cenbice’s sts aie enio alc be oa none 42.1 42.1 41.5 1.78 1.78 1.72 

OOGEARIG ois aern das Kiatckne Serstate da east ees 41.2 41.4 40.8 2.10 2.10 2.02 

Ma TO DEL Oe Oh Sine cise ea tear rete « 40.7 40.3 39.9 1.82 1.81 1.78 

Baskrnchowan, ot 22, deface snes coat teers 38.8 38.6 38.2 2.08 2.07 2.05 

Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.9 39.8 39.8 2.04 2.04 2.01 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

TSEOLY) fe Uae vin os oR eee os oe oe ee 38.4 37.8 38.6 2.42 2.42 2.35 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry a | | 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 
$ 
VO ELTD Be 8 BACKS cee Scher SOD TONE Gn Gor See 42.5 | 42.9 | 42.4] 2.29] 2.27] 2.23 | 97.03 | 97.38 | 94.59 
MOGTAMIMINING Seeman ees vice ects camels ae wealetrs A242 601) 42.0 258420388 12.28) (98.07 |) 99, 12) 98,15 
CON KG Eos aoe bio.t tee eG Gi Stee tee nh ee 43.1] 43.9 | 42.9] 1.87] 1.84] 1.80 | 80.65 | 80.82 | 77.28 
Miler, rive Gal sores tole aie a io sivfoe.Metaratela.es AUT |) A262 40,9 | 2.50} 2.50) 2.46 1104.91 105160") 108. 11 
TUG Eda ack 4c. CORO On Ee rs oon eee 43.9 | 44.0] 48.3] 2.18 | 2.17 | 2.16 | 95.74 | 95.66 | 93.66 
MEDAN pre Meteo elants © Aten wins c.nls.s(neciens « + 42.58) 43.6 | 42.4 1 1592 | 1.92") 1.86 | 82.07 | 83.64 |" "78.66 
@ivandimatural gassce. deewes > eae deteleas « Aone | 4457 | ease | eon) Ih 2. OoMlmn ee OOM iiae jimmy bomrom| Uae 2G 
INon=m1e taller sieian roe cioie ei seieiaretivnisietsreieree 42.3 | 42.5] 42.0} 2.17 | 2.16 | 2.11 | 91.94 | 91.86 | 88.55 
WE AIVUP ACCUM anaes ersiciele cic cis «see Sele cociasie 41.2 | 41.2 | 40.7) 1.99 | 1.99] 1.93 | 82.01 | 81.99 | 78.45 
Ura le; SOOUS Hae ceacis's see ss 21 co oieimiele gies 41.6) 41.7 | 41.2 | 2.16 | 2.16; 2.09 | 89.83 | 90.10 | 85.90 
INoncd Ura plesrOOUS tears «ct eateries cre 40580) 4056} 40.3. |) 2582 | Les2 0 t77 74800) 74.04) 271.24 
GOC AN CDE VECrawese nen selelotte « oie.c12tee Sere ate, vers AO SON PP A0SO So. ie lett We LedSe lee. vor \esinOAe teZORO0MianGs. 
Mies tipo dulctsan scttenh cies setts acetic aeiorste. ce ag.2 |) 39.7% | 39.4 | 1599 | 2.00), 1.98 || 78.21 | 79.607) 77.89 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.} 40.5 | 40.6] 89.9 | 1.53] 1.50] 1.46 | 61.83 | 60.96 | 58.09 
CraintmWproquctss sees. ose een se 42.9 | 42.8] 41.38] 1.94) 1.92 | 1.84 | 83.17 | 82.35 | 75.99 
Bread and other bakery products...........| 40.8 | 41.0] 40.6 1.66 1.65 | 1.58 | 67.99 | 67272) 64,23 
aed WUOTG. Fea» sir cette sinew s eres cies 40.0} 40.7 | 40.3) 2.384 | 2.36) 2.26 | 98.52°| 96.16 |' 90.97 
Mant icons ane teraele stereos ele enckthe otas sie 39.1} 38.4] 39.0] 2.58 | 2.56 | 2.45 |100.91 | 98.53 | 95.71 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ alee) a|| exeiely |) alRrA a) alot 1.91 T73) ede eon lear cone tas lo 
EDEL PROGMCHS: sanitaire ee ties. ieot caterers eos 42.0} 42.1 | 42.2] 2.04] 2.04] 1.97 | 85.48 | 85.76 | 83.09 
LEGA LOM TOCILCUS ee wemisisiereei e's: (ee scsi «e's: 2158 |) 4125) |) 40.85) 1236 |) 136 1 15380) | 56.75) bb. 27 |) 68.09 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 41.8} 41.6] 41.1 1332 1.32 1526: (FOS. 1 54e 77a bl. 68 
Other leathemproducts weave. 22.3. see es 41.6} 41.1) 40.3) 1.45] 1.45] 1.40 | 60.18 | 59.50 | 56.61 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.6 | 42.9 | 42.0 1-51 1.51 1.46 | 64.53 | 64.79 | 61.24 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 470 | 42.6 | 40.2 | 1.54 | 1.58) 1.49) 64.56 | 65.22 | 59.91 
Woollentcoods ne A eer ie. 2 49°58 | 4256) 4276] 1539 |) 1.40") 1.34) 59.61 | 59.46 | 57.10 
Synthetic textiles and silk................-. Asso |) 143.5) 4825) |) L629) 1561 | 1255" |h69298) | °7 Slse|) 67042 
(Clroulavin (oesxial eevee site) cenodgaGobouaumE Cor 39.9 | 39.8 |) a9! Colle sO Wee ks26)O2s07 Otalon| 40636 
Merisiclotiing tyne a tectae cic cia siieices 39.7 1 89-6 | 89-41) WSl 4 180) 1.25 51924) Skea O erage 14 
VV.O1Ia Cr14SnCl.@ ty or perepeeetevenarishsney serie) sloraieieieieneseiene SOON ois O | wotee Ielead Wl ea0 I 138 | 54.008 ie52 60) lol 44 
ESTATE OO GL Siete rel clexeyoreds eierostevenc ssp zisi slats acateyal l= EA WP Zulysh |) Uae I al ep al Rea IU Pol. (3 o0s Wen || 4836 
SVVOOCMOTOGU CUB tr eerie ccrerersieinslersiorcicie/e!s ale ATO rao Pal Tie decor | wince le nOloedouintasaon | edb 
Dawaena planing alge erate steteiatels /vcisielei= sis 41.4] 40.6 | 41.2 1,88 1,87 Sy || Uitetets ||| Aerts! Chale des 
UTES R Sc. ca a to ene ROO OREO OOr AQ Ws AZ.0 | A226 160 160 Ue53)) 68.28 |) 67280) Ga.34 
Others woodsnroductsaceemesmscieiee sacs a ASMUS 43008) 42.65 425140 ESO Gh oie O0F St Moon Le 
EA DEMO UCiS Meee eee tice asi sels cole aie.) svotelsl cents 41.5 41.3 40.5 2. Oe EBV 2.26 | 96.56 | 95.98 91.53 
Pil pean dap apen malls harps tre cidelevs« (re ce slelsiere A155 |) 4155) 40.5) “2250 |) 2250 92545 110428 1103.87 | 109) tt 
Otheripanemproductsnawne cer cements is 15 sleeee 41.3 | 40.9 40.4 1.85 1.84 Neate AW ROA alae Sele 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.9 | 388.6 | 388.8 | 2.48 | 2.46 | 2538 |°96.52 | 95.06 |) 92-41 
STronsancus reel PROGUCHS joe atsecs ceieeism isi <ioks AS ees lee eel Coleco nee e2Oueeaeon LOD. LOe Ooms iim Oi109 
Acricultural implements. tes. )ce clesrsisis © «<< 42.0 | 41.9 42.3 | 2.41 2.40 | 2.35 |101.43 |100.62 99.53 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.9 AN. 5) | 41325) 2.21 2.21 2.20 | 92.48 | 91.78 | 90.65 
labone hire tanto! Wel sancine age oooam ober AoE 43.2} 438.2} 42.9] 1.90} 1.92} 1.86 | 82.29 | 83.15 | 79.60 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.6 | 40.3] 40.1 1.96 1.94 1.89 | 81.71 | 78.40 | 76.03 
Ibyornrcereng latch. A.. Stra c 5 bese COO DA OCe GD enIcEIC AD Ae 42.3 4 Ole 2s LOM eon OF ede 125 (G26 05) (92.62) 1) 88.98 
Machinenys Industriales.c seme ct calor ADEA) | AD One 42nd laae2edo. ime sO9nNO0n16. | 92.20 i 88.18 
rim amyalronancdis peels. wee er creveiss = ciciseeis « 40.6 | 40.9 | 40.2] 2.68] 2.68] 2.63 |108.74 |109.51 | 105.73 
HMeSsMetal DROUUCUSs..mcite. «ese sins ese 41.2) 41.0] 40.8] 2.18] 2.19} 2.13 | 89.61 | 89.65 | 87.00 
Minnis Ehivel Ay pitey omoreniletennnannaosoeceoocc S605 AO ie AD Ae Cole Deo mec a mere lial On 22a O44 3) (ie S003, 
SLransporta tion eduipIMen tence cele + cles + 41.8 | 42.4) 41.1] 2.86 | 2.87 | 2.26 | 98.54 {100.50 | 92.88 
PAC CUAL EAT. CUP EIRUS ere lee teetels terete! + <12\e ole sl sts AO AZ AS Ale Sl Oeil ol leo 220 t SOE Son OtacO tt 9ae0e 
IN Koystore Wel ones EM eT, Bk Cea er aru oeNs 42.8 | 44.1 42.1 2.63 2.64 2.50 |112.82 |116.57 | 105.16 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... AT.9 ) 43.5) 41.9) | 2.32) 2.38418 2.19) 96.73 |LOLS7o OL-6k 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... AMO) T4054 |e e400. | 22k 2.20 | 2.16 | 90.60 | 88.92 86.22 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.2 | 39.9 | 389.38 | 2.19 | 2.24] 2.19 | 88.14 | 89.52 | 86.08 
*Non-terrous metal products!............-.... 41.1 41.3 |} 40.5 | 2.25 | 2.26] 2.18 | 92.67 | 93.44 | 88.51 
/Nivinaunsiban FROG hi A, oo edo doce cooUnOeeODe 41.5 ADO) |) 4125 | 9 2).07 2.05 1.99 | 85.99 | 86.20 82.58 
Brass and copper products............+-+++: 42.6 | 48. 41.1 2.19 } 2.20] 2.10 | 93.16 | 94.94 86.33 
SmMeltinmancdsrefimings a. shes eee lees +e 40.3 | 40.5 | 40.0] 2.51 | 2.52} 2.43 |100.86 {102.21 | 97.41 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40.6 | 40.8] 40.6 1.99 1.98 | 1.98 | 80.89 | 80.70 | 78.12 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.} 40.9 | 40.8 | 40.7] 2.21] 2.19} 2.15 | 90.45 | 89.57 | 87.60 
Telecommunication equipment............ -| 39.2 39.4 39.8 1.80 1.80 1.72 | 70.76 | 70.71 68.34 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

FIVE Ocha 6 chen h Sich MORONS ciclo Geno A ea 40.1 | 40.8] 40.3 | 2.04) 2.02 | 2.02 | 81.75 | 82.50 | 981.41 
Warevenn Chea Lee pats cine wc steracincterne stale snie 0.0 41.8 42.4 41.4 2.24 2.20 2.14 | 92.52 | 93.338 88.62 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.4 | 41.3 | 40.9] 1.89 | 1.89 | 1.83 | 78.34 | 77.94 | 74.82 

*Non-metallic mineral products (1)............ 40.8.) 49.5 | 4154) 2.03 |) 2203 |) 1.98) 86.91 | 86.46 | 81-83 
Clrwanto duetsre ccc ioee ins telae a ietroisros 3) ADV 41 sO ea ee Sou eelins2e ile S2iedieose i d0o0) |atOnOo 
GlagsiinGyp lags products sa. cerieees siae'l> + 41.2 Atl | 4058) 206 1 207 1.98 | 84.84 | 86.47 81.03 

Products of petroleum and coal.............--. 4058 | 41.5 || 41.38 | 2.75 | 2.78 | 2.70 |12.23 }115.16 | 111.42 
(@heurcalsproducts ese ae-c sees eee 40.9 | 41.0] 40.7] 2.20 | 2.22 | 2.15 | 90.22 | 91.06 | 87.53 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.9 39.9 40.0 ie 1.74 1.68 | 69.15 | 69.38 Great 
NCIS Ma licalis ANnGISaLEs tacoee osiereintrn cis sielelerac 41.2 | 40.9 | 40.6] 2.52 | 2.54 | 2.49 |103,84 |103.87 | 101.02 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.7 | 41.5} 41.6] 1.65 | 1.65] 1.59 | 68.93 | 68.33 | 65.96 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 41.3 41.6 40.8 | 2.00} 2.00 1.92 | 82.51 | 88.32 78.45 
Construction. 5.0 see. oars ee es 41.2 | 40.1 | 40.1 | 2.24 | 2.24 | 2.16 | 92.11 | 89.99 | 86.60 
Building and general enginering.............-- 40.4] 39.6} 39.5 | 2.48 |] 2.42] 2.34 | 98.25 | 96.03 | 92.59 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-.+-- ae ae ah 2 a: er ee oe ar Da 
Electric and motor transportation............ 3. . : . Re ° 200 : . 
Service. e ; ; as . . Sue sre es Bais te ca eee Ore 37.4 | 37.0] 37.6] 1.19 | 1.18 | 1.13 | 44.46 | 43.72 | 42.51 
EL OLEIS ANG TESTAULAM ES este cietstsl aie ols ele elelee) is ele) 36.9 | 36.6 Bie! 1.16 11d SIO e426 42. 7 r4l30 
_Laundries and dry cleaning planta............|_ 39.81 39.41 39.0) Ut | 111) 1.06 | 4.31 | Set ae 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 











Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





: Hours Average Average : Hh 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949100) 
Perweek | Earnings Wages Garret 1949 


Dollars Dollars 











$ $ 
MonthivyrAneracenl| 9592.05.25 hee: a oe ae 40.7 Tesh 70.16 168.1 132.8 
MonthivysAveragvelOG0y. see cee ee teenie tee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
MonthlysA verage 1001; 45.0.) GL cee ee. 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 13737 
MonthlyeAveracevtOG2, mee. ene pee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
MonthlywA verac6)1963..50-h ch aa ee eae 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
19G3——Hebruary Rane: ane fea eee 40.7 1.93 78.45 187.9 142.3 
Marclus. btn ls oes, tee ee eee Oe Ea ae 40.9 1.93 79.01 189.3 143.1 
ADIL ee Nate a ace Sok ce eects eee 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
May oan fe S60. Re see hin Riot ees aan 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
JUNG Si WAGas UM seth cain aCe ee eee: 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
Duillyy dite Pac sae eee ce aes eat ae ee 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
ANGUStH Leah, Set Slee nooo RAE Bea ee eee 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
DEPLEM DOL yes Gee Wis. bce ae ee 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
October & id iss. Bete bone aes Aas ee 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
INOVermibenyun a.m kee eee, Airey eee 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
Wecemibercy. jet 4: Pek eck eek Sn ae 38.0 2.02 76.58 183.3 136.6 
1964 —Jawuary V8, Annan tte fhvck ead cer ae Bee 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
Bebruaryiitia seeitseesc 12 eee. ae ee eee 41.2 1.99 82.01 196.5 146.0 


a ee ee lt 


Norte: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
Wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registration for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
IN ota) )se Ope eee, 0 Re ae 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498 , 897 161,742 660, 639 
April 1960 mee wh... AN tw ss ds 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
ADT LOG | erie poe 2 AES MRR a Jog ask ace 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594,904 172, 884 767,788 
ADI UG Q Re te musta Oe retake oot .: 25, 557 18, 868 44,425 496,099 146,551 642, 650 
Ni oy call i ASX Sec 8 ieee Ae se 24,675 20,458 45,133 502,327 149, 907 652, 234 
Maia OCS AREe oe oc dS aNis tes cs ds 22, 865 21,723 44,588 341, 869 130,084 471,953 
Uunes 9637 pees ass yah ep tea sss ko. 23,204 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389, 172 
TU Val OOO meeertirc? ced ARs oo ee hes 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,085 122,350 363,385 
PANIDUSU eOOae # eos to IS ed. 25,610 23,933 49 543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
NeplemiperanoOouna ue J. 2 oan 2 24,950 22,0387 46 , 987 187,793 99,162 286, 955 
October boner 6.4. See... ces. 24,210 20,861 45,071 219, 966 106,320 326, 286 
INovemiberslG6sgse to. See ccs es. . 30,090 eo 52, 827 285, 688 117, 689 403,377 
WMecemibperwMaGa ie cstohhSs.6:. ce b.. 18,913 To,col 34, 264 432,390 isteba2 563, 922 
VAUUIATY ALO GH tees ee ve MEE ees hate. 19,737 15, 658 35,395 498,726 153, 661 652,387 
Hebruany 19640). ao ose es. se. os: 18, 323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662,503 
Marche OG4 tipo cadets. con cces . 23,470 18, 805R 42,275R| 511,312 149,296R;}  660,608R 
PA ELLELO OAL epee es ciceicra es cates 00,000 00,000 00,000 000,000 000,000 000,000 








{1] Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, DURING YEAR, 1960-1963 AND DURING 
MONTH, MARCH 1963—MARCH 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




















Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month a ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
LOGOS Carre rcs sh csi ss 3,046,572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316,428 
BQ Gl YiGa reise wai ase vieys 3's 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371, 072 
NOG 2 —IVGALA yan aetas sic sae 3,177, 423 Let iee LOlOrsGo 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
BO GS Y GET ape tas cists sussex 2,912 501 1,120,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
NO63——Marcliqeent, ote ae 209, 852 73,346 54,427 35, 090 42,942 24,990 
HOGS —- April macticioa seas 210,392 81,258 77,524 39,149 58,986 26,378 
IML Naeem ete Shs ian tdtescs 215,307 90, 643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 eee 
lini e age eres eee 210,727 96, 469 77, 847 43 , 687 67, 482 34,041 
TitDliy; eetk tee Rete, 235, 602 110,746 85, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
EATICUS DeMnE py eaiohe A): 198, 464 94,109 87,258 54,999 70,874 41,013 
September... seen 208, 088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87, 392 38, €93 
Octo bene nna 240, 358 99 , 236 92,448 44,154 75,313 30, 894 
INovemibersesniaaccn.- 279,655 102, 499 90,258 39,410 73,086 27, 230 
December............ 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 
1964—January............... 291,457 106, 810 61, 876 34,850 49,017 24,454 
Webrosry Ba coltaen te 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 
March eee 7 aarti 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 











()Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING MARCH 1964(') 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from 

March 1963 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................-..-.ceeeeeee eens 951 110 1,061 — 1,600 
FOrestry nner coc he Soe oe ev roe cere gare alan gg ete EIRENE 976 19 995 + 233 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................... 0c eee 738 51 789 + 29 
Metal: Minin: Sam ree eee en aimee ee ee eens 417 9 426 = 39 
els. Fe fee bac Bao. ee area ow Sicracs ea aah oe te ean 169 27 196 + 87 
Non=MoetabiMining co nirc cs one sais telecisate sic cele koa e saisteainetartaars 1 TW A 19 ~ 25 
Quarrying, Clay and SandiPits..9.ceecase tect ricerca eace df il 77 = 10 
(PrOSPEGbIN ey Mes oars odes alee niece he ee ake ae eee eee 57 14 71 4. 16 
Manufacturing) 22%, «46 See eran 6b one Saori te a ape oe ee 13,651 6,322 19,973 + 1,534 
Hoodsand B6veraves:) seas hoa seis ee mes cst metre eee 1,083 692 DTD + 40 
Mobsccoand lobacco: Productss. ¢..eehiee decide tei eee 17 17 34 - 18 
Rubbersbroducts ae cps ceases ernie mes eee a eee 148 102 250 + 80 
Wea thersProducts.ctksco8te oe ee 6 OE ad chat eee Oa 191 303 494 — 29 
Textile Products (except clothing)! ........04. <le«sss0os-e ee ges 599 344 943 + 34 
Clothing (textile-and fur) i set ok seen he Hn ee ee eee 388 1,761 2,149 + 33 
Wood, Products: ss. faeces contigs cee eee oro is i ee 1,961 269 2,230 + 524 
Paper Producte-sh o.oo. Se a ene d.s Sees oon eee nee 984 284 1,268 + 424 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 546 503 1,049 — 251 
Tronrand) Steel’ Productseyyawees. ch cette « ochre eee ee 2,849 402 on 251 + 657 
‘Transportation iqulpmentso ie ssc5 oceee see seine tan eee eee 2,578 220 2,798 _ 79 
Non=lerrous' Metal Productsta., .5.-her ern ss oe wenn ores 348 201 549 aa 45 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..................-0-eeceeee- 437 545 982 + 73 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................ccccecceeveeees 404 65 469 _ 57 
Products of Petroleum) andi@onl cet sent ae. ae eee 63 10 73 - 1 
Chemical ‘Products. Ve...25 eee a ee ee ee ee 589 204 793 + 94 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.....................--. 466 400 866 — 35 
Constructlon 2) 3553.08. ee ats Me 7,024 139 7,163 — 595 
(General Contra ctorsadics ohiss ei er Seen eee 4,484 86 4,570 — 6§20 
Special @irade: Contractorsysave.. eee ee eee 2,540 53 2,593 — 75 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 3,130 299 3,429 oe 90 
-CIANSpPOLbatlOnne nent aceon ee eer ee ee eee 2,756 133 2,889 +. 31 
DHOPag Ores vires kd Stag teceiice see MRSA mrs De tee ee Ae eae 283 52 335 + 81 
Comimtnicationsissc. se. eee chat See ee oe eee 91 114 205 _ 22 
Public: Utility Operations... 2.2 eae hee eee eee 252 34 286 — 16 
Trade. 49.8: S22 OA FE ee: 7,761 4,501 12,262 + 1,558 
Wholesale som nese ticeiees > antec: (ai one ee ee 3,273 979 4,252 + 336 
Fetal, See ree cee cree cette eee es ee ee 4,488 Bree 8,010 + 1,222 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.........................0:. 492 987 1,479 + 142 
Serviced csts: te tise eae re, tee 15, 203 12,116 27,319 + 4,849 
@ommiunityior Pablic’Servicesesssereoee eee ee eee 697 1,201 1,898 _ 30 
Goverment: Service... bcawuuie cece ee ee eee 9,154 1,150 10,304 + 4,669 
Recreation Services; 5.4.0 sce ee eee 394 173 567 + 77 
Business S6rvicesccs.. sre tees mee rae Oe EET 857 571 1,428 — 189 
Personal Servicers, vac .c cee eae wee eae ee 4,101 9,021 13, 122 + 322 
GRAND TOTA soc e e eae 50,178 24,578 74, 756 + 6,824 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-4—-REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MARCH 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 
ee 
eeaaoyooOQQQQQuQQuuu eee 


Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 








Male Female Total 
Protessional and Managerial Workers... 00. ....5000cc000ceblocddene cs 9,563 1,998 11,561 
LL Tg SUG OS aL RSS ee as ae ae ee 21,332 46,163 67,495 
REN YY ORKGCUEMM, by Huck alia oi. a5.5/4:>.0 6 QTR «4.2 hth ois ec Ove 9,307 19,238 28,545 
Fersonal and Domestic Service. Workersiieci. fos cueed dase ei dedoce sccces 45, 483 31, 463 76, 946 
SSeLIASE Ao Oia es nieribserayel dh x4 adhe canisi via, sain sea kis dee obo skhwbe cc oes 3,653 79 3,732 
mericulvurepuesuing, Forestry (Ex. log.)i..sek scsi dander oassidns oss cle debe 9,398 1,149 10,547 
Slsilediandasemi-skilled» Workers \sasc- occ coe cwcinaco cece «oa. 233, 292 17,044 250, 336 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco) 2,048 633 2,681 
2,387 9,472 11, 859 
36, 766 144 36,910 
1,455 491 1,946 
1,197 892 2,089 
666 26 692 
14,564 962 15,526 
3,304 1,163 4,467 
481 31 512 
Sl OGG. eee hone 3,106 
67, 809 8 67,817 
47,957 123 48,080 
Commumicationsiand: publiemtilitye.... semen. doesn ei oes cccse ces. 1,134 3 1,137 
PEFACEL ACSC VCO Lanta FF eben baa crows aati ea oases ite 6,548 1, 825 8,373 
Otbersiilod and isons iiledias oo. <cisicc.4 dabyodstoutd. osteo ddbndeooeache 28,780 963 29,743 
I Mareeyanea 4; eA os Bo AAA egies ae me Oe Gee Sa 5,918 296 6,214 
PATI DLCMUICES Meme Net er eet aat trot esses i LIS Ek e s oe this ws Ss ocd 9,172 12 9,184 
Dhnspletll aol \iicuelains) 3 RSS Goon SOR RAE o Decree ne eee aise, SE 179, 284 32, 162 211,446 
OO dmaT Akt Oa CCOSaar er trary t ttle are siae wii Pat Meigs Sarah Gan deo ok be 7,892 11,207 19,099 
Sharer lumibSr DrOGUCtS coe: « cad acces ce Mowe da visvere €¥ak Oo nee Ca SS 20,556 429 20,985 
DES Tally cil ere Bene) woe PEN er Aloe kk ke 4,941 671 5,612 
© ONSUCUIEEIO meen eee RT rete nerfs Shenineysislepote sicis nerds ak a aw ee ha 96, 005 3 96, 008 
@therumskalledtworkenrs pan hace isiaomie wien are sae eel os ree eleahs 49,890 19,852 69,742 
GRAM 0) TA Wipes coe er eat colic soso TOSS lolol sincesc oh ciceia cere 511,312 149, 296 660, 608 


a ee ee 
@)Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MARCH 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 






































Registrations 
Office @) Previous 
Year 
March March 
31, 1964 | 29, 1968 
Newfoundland................... 39,397 28,542 
@ormertBrookieeness ssa. 4tee ee 6,196 6,469 
(Grand Halleae ns scaertsrer aire tec 3,195 3,083 
SS tAVIO MI’ Se yaa seete a lerercie: scars <foreotie News 21,006 18,690 
Prince Edward fsland............ 5,681 5,954 
@harlottetowleen ede oe eee 3,637 So fol 
PIED OL SIC Ge aereten ie tesco shoes eee 2,044 2.228 
Nova Scotia: seca cke ace steonnaa 37,728 36,562 
PAIL erste setae Merete ete nina eerste ete 1,265 1,452 
Biricloe wea teraacecres ict c sists aenctets 2,185 2,121 
1E Pht) cues Saye ne te Geet om oricice dec 6,981 7,543 
MNVERNESS Oy. etn teo tates cea 1,254 1,402 
HOENt VIG: eters sco sac chteeens 3,588 3,946 
Ibiverpooluseeasee «anced epee 872 865 
New: GlasgOwiacac scree <1sets enters 4,446 4,962 
Spring iller. wees aa ecrede eee 1,205 1,302 
STAG LITE) eee a cen EB TRO One GARR ca 8,288 5,213 
Sydney Vines tea eee reenaceecres 1,846 1,939 
EURO: Soho cos an eee eee eee 2,204 2,187 
FYAnIMIOUL Disposers hele sitisrs.¢ Peeters 3,594 3,630 
New Brunswick.................. 34,509 37,507 
Bathurst. aeteeeee s snece ae ener 6,603 6,335 
Gampbelltontiwas. 2s. mee 3,102 Oleg 
HWdrmundston wee. os tees ae ee eta 3,028 
ered ericcolenmect a teres aes 2,248 3,000 
IMEI EO ce ceiclaes overtone eco ites 458 575 
Moncton) fa cemeaa aerretaciac ener 8,281 9,071 
INewGastle.& anes ios un kale de eae 3,348 3,860 
Saint] Onme sess oe cette nee 3,002 2,949 
Sin S Cep Melty airs: c1c.crn ects esr eee 1,611 2.130 
USSR a. viscometer rote neice tran a ree 740 998 
Woodstockterwr recurs. sateen: 1,915 2,390 
QOueDeCr tee rr oe eae 217,374 | 247,252 
BATU cece Teche ete met ae oe Chere aoe 2,441 3,440 
AS DESUOS* mere te icniers eetleutiee Aree 969 992 
Bare Cometic ra crn steams 1,248 1,586 
IBeAUAEn OISta ce eect aente ere 1,412 1,642 
Bucking hai. sacri eedenssiecter toe alas! 1,890 
@Russpscaleennc. career aee 3,359 3,768 
Givdnidler st ysuhcmeaneon: 1 <a 2,898 2,807 
(hieouctiaie ee ere tne 3,014 3,604 
Cowansvillens..saeee cs ls seers: 516 599 
Dole asawe neem rane swe eee ae 2,382 2,793 
Drummondyvalless jaye. seen 2,418 2,802 
Jig ilekMonen a ante aa a emacCcac occ 545 660 
Ores tville see cemc cee eee eer 1,718 1,630 
TEUSD Csr cuztenee eur ncrsteny a sastersteyees ake 2,597 2,748 
Gran bytene ere ieee eee 2,289 2,968 
Halle tebe ee 5,242 6,030 
JOMGECO. te rsctronigs tee eee aso 4,845 5,385 
JONGQUWICIOs. acres cis ere ie me ete eae 2,686 3,920 
Wachute Frameset terse seecter 1,011 1,293 
MENGE IEE iit (Ones reocamaccamear tor 1,671 2,193 
War Malbaletiecwe oss aac toe ee 3,050 3,212 
1 Bel INTO T ety reer ern ate bo cE 1,146 1,489 
GEN IS) a Ce era. & cates eee eos 5,203 4,864 
House VILLE AA, Sancircro eee 1,581 1,817 
EV ore eee ee ie ce cree, t 810 1,033 
IWR GEN eae Sater cea cpm chee ohcge te 1,526 1,966 
Jala Rn slope ie he haere dreamer o eetc 3,464 4,981 
Montaliaunienacmmn sec oeme ee 1,523 1,763 
Monta a enemas cea ere eee 2,864 2,779 
Montréal ia eae acins ss & ciciesnevernte 63,845 72,258 
INewslRiclim ond Sass iets sent 2,683 PAS IGAS: 
RorteAlinedian seein en tat cher 1,860 2,185 
Oilebec: beer one te ee: 16,576 16,288 
FEIT OUS II eee acer eee rae 5,088 Gal75 
iv Creu aliOl psa eee 6,589 WHE 
Ro bervaly nee ech coer err 1,802 2,390 
FRUOUY nen Mehr hace ieee eames 3,923 5,001 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 1,668 1,779 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 1,340 1,309 
Ste hGrésee secrets comes: 2,612 3,061 
roltend a igeatelsote, Md verne oo causce tar 2,340 2,362 
eH AME Kote Ry tgs Reahy aan crc Ohne ree: 2,266 2,901 
Dt Jerome s coe teeter ir cir 2,102 2,308 
Sept-lles.p Agee ee eee ee ee 2,407 3,061 
Sliwiniran weet te cenit 5,494 6,241 
440 



































Registrations 
Office (1) Previous 
Year 
March March 
31, 1964 | 29, 1963 
Quebec—Concluded 
SlherbroGlee yews. nr wkedteteat ett terre 6,018 6,930 
SOLG)i ns en ete acts renee 2,119 2,318 
ithetiord: Manesteare see series 2, oe 2,799 
Tr OIs=IAEV LILES ean yeni fimo oes eis 6,141 7,174 
BV tk GL 1G) ee eee So Pe Ge ao 3,092 3,017 
Malleviveldtyyatsvs epochs tae eee 2,291 2,920 
Victoriaville sais. sree Zeb to 2,682 
NillewStaiGeorves.... peaeecin aes 4,436 4,936 
Ontario. eee eh A Rees. 183,426 | 213,933 
ATU TUOM ated ects deren tee seerreea ate RV et 475 508 
Barrie sseaadroae oat ere ee 1,639 1,934 
pelle villew tex. A.cxasone eee eee ee 2,240 2,314 
Bracebridge ..assens see eee 1,546 1,746 
Bra p FON ge wr.hactnen era Meet 1,372 1,563 
Brantiordiees . xsd eevee te «s 2,118 2,902 
Brockville wer ceens ax cveere een ok oe 699 822 
@arletoneelacerss1acdtsccnteeereete 381 512 
Chatharmeyeeds 45 ees teraare 2,207 2,510 
(Gyo) ofoihie a9. Pee PP ee ae 873 928 
Collingwood. 42% .04 teen tates 868 927 
Cornwall Rue.2es tae oe See eee 3,267 3,694 
MOG lus kee, sme tee see eae 477 575 
Orth ries. ss daecsscieose eee 737 704 
I OrteleranGes ees areal es ae 1,130 923 
Horti William cenceac amseyniat aera 3,359 3,642 
Galts eee, Acne ees eect 1,077 1,356 
(GaAnanoques«das daaens serene 370 433 
Goderich ® sis aaan ncaa eee 664 880 
Guelphisssiatase 45oe ee ee 1,308 1,785 
iam tonee seene anaes or 12,730 14,393 
Hawkes buryele = sie osm anette 1,230 1,213 
Kapuskasing. cease seer 1,286 1,585 
Kenora See eine erate eee 1,341 1,496 
Kingstonguecieacaccd scenes. 2,188 2,673 
inGadl Schiel LEAs don dencomsaamoot 938 Leia 
Farben er 6. sarsaatdleedtsdehens'oc eee eretogs 2,510 3,125 
Leamington)... eee eee eee 18225 1,085 
ABratslet nigerian ocho od stiri eaatr 789 902 
Listowelivee.¢ so en es eee eee rea 413 582 
Wondone an. cena eee 4,797 5,284 
Moneverane nose eee eee 3,652 3,874 
Mordllaivcl: cet cs ste. eee 1223 1,495 
INS DANEC Les. nese ene oRior soe 783 1,043 
INew Juiskeard: scone ore arenes 561 637 
Newmarket. eseh ceca 1,449 1,895 
INvasaras Halll seer terete ere 2,761 3,174 
INortheBayenae te eee onal 2338 2,693 
Oalevi lle tke eee cee 827 909 
Ornillianatecs tee eee ee ee 1,035 1315 
OSHA Wate mneck: jcmeen Micemrt ee 4,451 5,279 
Octal csc aeckiac mie rete 8,077 9 ,537 
Ones Stotinel! wen not poacc akon sox 1,728 2,197 
IRArryas OUlC geet ice ere aeriae 769 845 
Pembrokeninanssemn ee eclce 2,342 2,596 
Rertli. 5. acct enor ee 716 739 
PETE DOLOU Narr cement tte ert 3,259 3,962 
ICCOMA eee te ae eee 552 582 
litera ip stmloliesn ames tle gocm an Gehore 4,988 5,642 
Ports Colborncaesee rere ie 814 1,289 
IPTESCOUUS 1: ee eee 972 1,044 
Renine wisi eevee noche mek soe 612 810 
Sb, Catharines sane cee ee 3,740 AN lil 
feitind Binoy aNtelsiann Aris atlemn co mies anaes 954 1,189 
Sarmiciec< tees ae er ein ata ee 2,746 2,635 
Spyhaisivey, WERE 6 oo aodonaeouee: 3,358 3,481 
aaVeL6r: MPL Wemret rin niratioisn amw cos 1,677 1,927 
Hoa IE ma amouniendGonade 596 644 
Stratford <u sss seer eee 628 953 
Sturgeon Hallas meee meee se 228 1,366 
Stel bury ae oe ee ee eastern mere 4,928 6,859 
IUD EOIN OHTA Se as coc oem odas aa Ones 690 629 
dieicobasbiNc Foe Amok mciecanadcninG ae 2,219 2,724 
Oronton),..ces see ce eee ee 44,989 51,136 
EFENTON Snncreseeliernc neh oe ee 883 1,040 
Walkerton.< +e eee ene 949 1,069 
Wallaceburon-ae ee eee ern 784 703 
Welland, 22 Se Wetec oe turenace: 2,064 2,295 
Westone ).2ii. 2 ck aon crete a oct 3,422 4,267 
Wind soroa es sate meee ae Gr522 9,408 
Woodstock sia. sentence arns 846 993 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MARCH 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 















































Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
March March March March 
31, 1964 | 29, 1963 31, 1964 | 29. 1963 
Manttoban cote ttianidedeee ey 29,801 $5,356 || British Columbia................. 63,020 79, 038 
IEATATICLO MoE itc ye Ricks bie. clone a Shet acs 2,618 3,189 (GiawN Nag eX en Nanos ode cobs 2,061 1,716 
[OST OUN Sas gq sooner ea aCe Bee 2,008 Qo Courtenay: son Teme fae 1,048 1,061 
TIALS Coss o Shon Seat eo ome Aee 236 181 Granbroole- 3 es aaa aneoyeee anne 1,389 1,497 
OEtAO DR ae eEH UTS were re vote ore 1,424 1,574 DaweoniGneekn. wasmescm onc scion 1,495 Tole 
WI on AS MCR ane myniiieveisets 2S opts 525 596 TUM CHiN a pat ors Seta fere ciees Cedere es 685 602 
IWAUIRIN TG OMe net eet: ota af elie iodetoueue 22,990 27 ,543 Kamiloops*,,..cmueteieciise: « imines 1,917 1,675 
Relowiinent.t sere to. crn oc ee 1,857 1,792 
Saskacenewant.. ca-6 eek 2 ecw 21,672 26,081 IM Bi estoune Cun amines « Son aR eae 2 1,265 1,143 
EUS Herel iy vere ne cxcecdeae betes Gitosclts, oats ae 484 503 INIEH MSH NA LOLA sen aeer bers atk meerrarar ere ek acceke 954 974 
Wloydminster ie stares ep 2 ee he oc 472 641 INGISOnEe ee tee eee 966 1,193 
INIGGECRUE I Zee cacao ns te GaeeE er 1,501 1,883 INiewa Westiuminstetranessrlecte sense 8,699 9 582 
NorenebatcletOnCceenreie cc ose a 1,510 1,790 (Penticton: oo eee nee aes 2,199 1,909 
IPrince dA LOer Gd. wrens iss <6 les 2,764 3,435 PortsAlbermie gece lc oe een 824 769 
UeVEARIEE I, wtioess cess SSO ae eee are PRO § 297 6,149 IPrmcerGeorress ee. ceaccnmee tee Tio 2,285 
Sinciisatowink Se ate eae Soe mea aae mee 5,195 6,283 iPrinceskiupertes. sence cn oe 1,725 1,819 
SS WAtMGULTCN G-Series accion: oc 995 1,182 Qiesnel Ss ees ean a: aes 967 1,592 
WiGarlentigble aes Matas Sa Sam eee aree eee 466 606 Abit etna ent geese eons ¢ 1,081 1,182 
Va... Vas SOROS at Oe ke ee 2,988 3,609 PENTIOCINECNG Seer ich MAO okie 25,158 29 ,832 
Wernbilee its. ieee sno eee 2,032 2,388 
ANU IS RUET on 9 Ae Sela ae ees aig Gee 37,000 41,971 WiGhOrinte: S. 3creen et carats «aes 4,384 4,291 
[ABunsanerde: 2 fk ee fee a eee 500 840 IWilhtte Horse srenncsyaatercietorerrevelsierereiorere 627 634 
paleey Sec SRI On re ae 11 Be 13,048 
AIMCO a ae ear isietus dca ses 52 807 
a eto YS bees aie TR fe be | MNO ate ena meee 660,608 | 743,196 
Ee ee eae a ft 
MANGO LAINE ey seine oia.ce aie > 9 , 29 
ie Ee eee al 2,810 3" 433 Mas re fess cs ce ewereencee aie oi eee eters 611,312 | 584,889 
iIMedicimerElatacrre «teneins s<ode%o 1,475 aes: 
Rede Gerey mae cniias fe. bonis ns tev Daten Memalegien. ne sere set siete 149,296 | 158,307 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Includes 1458 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


fe nneeeensereeeeeeeereeereerseeee 
eeee—e—e—eo—s<$<S~——oooawawaoaoaoanan@»>$ Sms eee - <*KKe—<—~<«—T 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LOGS JANUATY AA ao mere de cine cikw cites Gare Oh ee CEE ee 4,317,000 3,718, 400 598, 600 
1963—= December's cs.ch) sacle cite e vod hens tee ee eee 4,331,000 3,798,700 532,300 
INOVEMIDES .o5. sto sdd oes sec es eee, On ee ene. 4,191,000 3, 887,600 303, 400 
OCtODEER coc sek emis boo Oo a ee ee ee ee 4,120,000 3,901,100 218,900 
Beptemibengccs paca cessow doce ee en aa oe 4,114,000 3,927,700 186, 300 
AULSUB UG sac’ os ticn eta wees wees ik ee eee 4,125,000 3,932,500 192,500 
ULV Bstorstey: cre a arcle tele soiete ete sree ee eee 4,078,000 3,859,000 219,000 
JMO Raseyne ine ose sk cele a eee ee en ee eee 4,068,000 3,847,700 220,300 
Ma Sir anaien: cack bac cess Ceo Ot nk eee 3,996,000 3,725, 100 270,900 
UA Pri Sera eae. ls) ddke balers Sinale avis SUG Saeed 4,173,000 3,607, 100 565, 900 
Mar Cli recat: ssi’ s a's oiten ead Sone Oa eee 4,242,000 3,556, 700 685, 300 
PO DEUAEY ora eid sich sic e's sees see: oe ee ee eee 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 
TAMU DY aoa wisitete sce acoso civics Cae a ae eae 4,259,000 3,555,900 703,100 


— SS ee eee) eee 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


SSsSsSsSsSssSsSsSSsS9a9S$99MmSS SS 





Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Total Entitled | Not 
Province Total* Initial | Renewal |} Disposed to Entitled | Pending 


oft Benefit |to Benefit 


a a a eS ee ee ee 





Newfoundlandjaes see oc ee Soviecncac eee 5,190 4,382 808 5, 853 4,871 982 1,907 
Prince Edward Island), ....066.0.«ecseo0. 879 754 125 945 794 151 355 
NOVA SEGha eee nc, ic oe ut ce ae 6,875 5,604 1271 7,416 6,252 1,164 1,995 
New Brimswithyec. ce ads an ecu ene 8, 267 6,736 ioe! 8,581 7,298 1, 283 2,580 
OUebeer sate Nei ar need fac cte len 4a 59,623 44,514 15, 109 62, 460 615157 iit aio) 21,448 
CitaTiG: Pema oth yas cee neg 53,750 38,764 14, 986 56,797 45,743 11,054 18,171 
MAR GEONI Re a ire otcta eh ae ee 7,166 5, 802 1,364 8,004 6,642 1,362 2,077 
Saslatchewy ane. e 3. cece weenie 4,577 3,773 804 §, 227 4,213 1,014 1,517 
EAL berta leet oN. Jali ce ee ee 9,794 0; 473 2 SPL 10,734 8,524 2,210 3, 227 
British Columbia (inel. Yukon Territory) 15,470 11,435 4,035 17,767 14, 2U5 3,562 4,582 

Total, Canada, February 1964........ 171,591 129, 237 42,354 183,784 149, 699 34,085 57, 859 

Total, Canada, January 1964.......... 258,575 | 201,577 56,998 | 314,609 264, 637 49,972 70,052 

Total, Canada, February 1963........ 188, 523 142,392 46,131 207, 218 173, 294 33,924 58, 404 


Se Fm ee NS 
*In addition, revised claims received numbered 47,431. 


tIn addition, 49,606 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 5,085 were special requests net granted and 2,978 
appeals by claimants. There were 11,608 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








ilo of weeks on claim Total 
ased on 20 per cent sample) lai t 
Province and sex Total oe ee ee if eee 
claimants 
1-4 5-13 14-26 27 or Jan. ol.) Peb. 28, 
more* 1964 1963 
Gana dee See yas od toite ayes sib oye eh oe 607, 144 175,331 329, 288 76,476 26, 049 598,561 720,461 
LA IES hee. cern cat eae ere aren 2 ara 473,781 137, 820 268, 818 52,198 14,945 468,375 573, 127 
HIM ale nmeddest: fc aoa aee ee oe tebe 6: 133, 363 37,511 60,470 24,278 11,104 130, 186 147, 334 
ING@wiloundlancdtrcectecicris iin ec. celeely< 37, 058 7,098 26,359 3,091 510 35,942 40,016 
HSL E cates ee aa Oe Me bas ovate opete sos 34,545 6,477 25,119 2,585 364 oo, ODL 38,043 
J Rusia oWe)) choc elie ae eee ie a ae 2,513 621 1,240 506 146 2,391 1,973 
Prince Wd wandeisland ocmcsmacelsic cle ish + 7,105 877 5, 659 441 128 7, 284 8,014 
RGM ae Sen crake cps ie os 5,941 729 4,836 328 48 6, 102 6,733 
lirNaorsi ley ware OC Sip Go ero ec Onan at aoe 1,164 148 823 113 80 1,182 1,281 
IN Oivgeiv SCO LLE aopeeaae ae Gitets Seneis cia ats obits « % 37,611 7,368 24,363 4,567 1,313 37,386 40,947 
CH UGNE: een ORs Sache GTEC OO TCR cre re ee 32,148 6,112 21,589 3,592 855 32,104 34,916 
[BEER (sprees Ae a en ee 5, 463 1, 256 2,774 975 458 5, 282 6,031 
IRIS iyie LBAG TEER PIC eum, c. gry Aeon oo Roa 36,990 8,587 23, 238 4,143 1,022 33,915 39,592 
SiO le erie Se MER edie keh ob ° - 30,301 7,456 19,615 2,626 604 27,364 32, 902 
UReraa eh hes eam, shames ere ee ray oI Rives eesti oti te fees 6,698 1,131 3,623 1,017 418 6,551 6, 690 
Qube Gee ttre cited ee mae We Seerstert. 0% 186, 445 60, 532 95, 272 22,307 8,334 179,451 221,247 
INTigtl pee eh reas a inicasi IEG 21S. 6 Soa woes 151,747 50, 382 80,700 15,705 4,960 144, 845 182,792 
POTN LE Mrs crintiree ere eriaionee se wee sews 34,698 10,150 14,572 6,662 3,374 34, 6U6 38, 455 
OntariOnee eek tacite aca sie eh cas sions 6 165, 567 51,131 83,818 21,848 8,770 166, 152 201,519 
IIE ICL» tna dun: Sond is ee I Ee eee noe 117,309 36, 970 61,960 13,465 4,914 118,461 148 , 662 
EEG riteall @ Senses ie ede seiees rote che cles wuee osc 48 , 258 14,161 12,858 8,383 3, 856 47,691 62), 857 
ierrinct lo PN NCH etrcreera tele foros ietars leleVSre a-eye a: yaie se 26, 859 (eool 14, 684 onoen 1, 287 25, 870 35, 626 
LIV Tici] eee leit etic ro re lorv (site grareitoccw 20,398 5,324 11,920 2,495 659 20, 3U5 27,448 
TRS Raa Ie. incl sin QOA TE OID Ce oe oe 6,461 2,027 2,764 1,042 628 5,565 8,178 
Baskatehewalleenence cater tiacirans clan ccs 20,361 5, 126 11,944 2, (20 568 19,760 25,931 
Viel SEN rein ois ieee ae ease oelers 16,353 4,010 10,059 2,042 242 16,191 2u,977 
TR G1 BIG: ase ws. Sete «ks Oe TE 4,008 1,116 1,885 681 326 3,569 4,954 
JANN Ofssatstaee Ae AOR OIC ORC OE nc Dis ae 33, 122 11,770 15,438 4,697 iE PAlys 82,221 39,079 
NH EDIES See pelo bis UNS CSCO OEE re 25, 886 9,424 12,297 3,406 759 15, Pit 31,591 
STORES Ec 8 polos CRBS RO OS ROO 7,236 2,346 3,141 1,291 458 7,110 7,488 
British Columbia=sessen sees cee ieee el: 56,026 15,491 28,513 9,122 2,900 60,580 68, 490 
IES sae oO de OI Me SC eee eal 39, 153 10, 936 20,723 5,954 1,540 44,341 49,63 
LEVEY COKE 2s ebro igs RS SIEGES ERODE OCR TERE 16,873 4,555 7,790 3,168 1,360 16,239 19,427 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

AUS CS UVaRGN BINGE Leura GL meee tees tease mrertererec ei cteve ire ri atetereicicls svalictersielsvaiecertiele’ «sie velnielelo/diaiearpiata aials-c/aieolet= 153, 880 Byipovoue 
[Paervayeerd Ee hye hee lel ISI V6 lees AeieaainIORtC GOI SDD OIG OUCK FUTURO POOR Ao T7cne OS Oop Once 26,449 598, 668 
INIONHE, BOOTIE 5. oo SS bao Ose SOOO DROBO DEO DCO en GoonooarGe Som cdocsonconancemmoc 135,769 3,152,740 
ING Byenacininelic, “We Won de adosoesd oo Geahe Ob Goby Sto Da coon Ce eae or cOULD UnDrmmOMEticck 114, 448 2,6v1,779 
(OWA KEO..anra0acdadobecus deur mone DD Ad 0 SOO OUGOUDUG GOD OD OMSUC ERO ONS DUC OO OOO momar 598, 106 15,174, 880 
OUITENTION, 5 Wacetowe code SOD e cen UE GRO tne ce TEAST CCE Ee COCO Denon ac UOM Sacre atic 536, 449 13,338, 247 
EVE cur ilusts Lo) sa ne ere tere Poets ven Cotes ctisie fe sie evciich one; cum VsiG te chines i011 e791 ni6) elle[siaerore) sit sietelele velsyarstel estes 92, 263 2,304, 282 
Single relia), gA65 ocemid hbceosEd one ces nn GUeC aeron BCU CHD UO USNC ccancn cde cmonaeicns 66, 825 1,690,760 
INIOYES HRB oa este oo crete Gib Goro Gale EIS MIG OD O0 DIG a OE CCE Cm mIan Ty OM OO co DOING O 103, 604 2,652,352 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory)...........2secesscccccoescrccccccess 186, 024 4, 86,387 
Aiotale @anecar wie rua y LO O4 scents seis cists sie)e)\<la/sirisie's\e|elele a lblelsie ©1s\e/wlelal=illnie)= Psi eal 50,127,417 
Motaia@anaca. emus ya L904 ccc ave ccieletsteleseleinisvelsl~ 1 e/eleele\«/e\rieieie/els}e1s'/o|1s|=/sialalaralel- 1,851,619 46,411,642 

Motals Canada. Hebruay, [OGB%. - cnet cere «se nie'= vialere'ele = wleleisininlo'wa\eie\> viviavs isin i=e 2,067, (00 58,741,717 


ee ee ee 


*‘Weeks paid’”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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FK—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949= 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 






































Health Recre- 
5 Tobacco 
— : . : ‘Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing sin 1 Pereaet a lees 
Care Reading 2 

1959S) ear Seer seen ees 126.5 Pil eal 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 14197 114.0 
1960=Vearee ote Ueto 128.0 122.2 W327 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
TOG 1S Vier: erecta oan een eee 129.2 124.0 Ieee 112.5 140.6 1OD5a3 146.1 116.3 
TOG 2==Y Gareecas ee see ewes. 130.7 12002 134.8 (GY) 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
1963=—A rill peer cin nts eee 132 128.9 136.0 Tey 139.2 162.1 148.0 117.9 
111 Eta ah nc a ee eae ila s3' 128.3 136.0 115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 

JUDGR eek aU AME ers Untee 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 

DULY Fp cee oe cere ne ee ono legen 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 

PATI US Geen ee eee 133.9 ogee, 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 eet 
SEDLCMN DCT ate tee ene 133.4 ileilod 136.5 116.1 14a 162.7 149 1 118.1 
Octabernntn. tte eee 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 142 163.8 150.5 118.1 
November... to eeecoee 134.0 130.8 136.9 Mi 7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
December...... 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1964—-January.s...ccteeen 2c. 134.2 131.4 tides iene 141.1 165.4 Pal 118.5 
Hebrisnyan. © eee eee 134.5 131.3 ies} 117.8 142.6 165.4 NEB) 119.4 

IM arcliiete masa cute eee 134.6 isis 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 SP aG: 119.4 

A Drill teme\ meme sneer cies ist) 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 Toe DUS es) 








Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1964 














(1949100) 
—aeaeaeaoeoeane?apyp@ma{yepeya—SSsS—=—0—0—$q090S909M9BaamamaSS a 
All Items Health | Recrea- 

7 Food | Housing | Clothin Trans- and tion Rete oe 

March Feb. March 8 8|portation| Personal} and er 
1963 1964 1964 Care | Reading | 2¢07° 
St. John’s, Nfld..| 119.3 120.8 120.4 117.2 W525 113.6 12027 164.0 151.4 101.6 
Halifax sae onsen iisplaa’ 131.6 131.6 125.8 133.4 127.9 137.4 166.5 170.8 124.5 
aim JOlimssgeee ene 132.9 134.3 134.3 ieee 132.6 126.4 142.4 186.5 155.4 124.5 
Montreal ay eee aoe 132.0 134.7 134.5 IS fe? 134.9 110.7 160.2 WAG 151.8 12253 
Ottawasee eae ies at 135.0 IS 35). 3% 132.4 137.1 12327 158.6 170.1 143.6 bes 
HOTOnLO Sees eee ES i 136.0 136.4 129.3 140.2 124.6 141.4 163.7 189.9 123.3 
Wintiperseaeeeeeee 129.8 131.4 UB 7 130.1 128.5 124.7 136.2 179.1 140.9 12742 
Saskatoon—Regina| 128.3 129.0 128.9 T2iieo 126.8 130.8 15a 147.1 148.9 119.4 

Edmonton— 

Calvaryvasteree nae 127.2 iene 127.8 122.8 126.6 127.4 130.4 168.9 146.8 119.5 
Vancouver......... Loiled SIE 1204 130.3 135.2 120.9 139.2 151.1 150.4 120.9 


S55 eee 


N .B.—Indexed above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


() St. John’s index on the base June 1951100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on the series, see page 954, October 1963 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 











Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 























sete sabe Duration in Man-Days 
Month of Year eginning Apne pe > 
During Month re a ued ak Per Cent of 
or Year Pe oe Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
959) ees tte eros hk seme 1. ERE 201 216 95,120 2,226, 890 0.19 
LAD) SS Biatoe teks: is ctaels ae eae 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
IE lose ferrite closet co.2,.6 NER ere a 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
LTO caowucauticacac.ces eR In RE eRe ee 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
NOLES Bish Sdicen doc cece eget aaa Nees a 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
19037 Marehamied gimbal <cit seen dee «oer 17 31 5,196 35,920 0.04 
JGR Rabon ch cob. ote eee 27 43 8,547 47,050 0.05 
Taian DOOR actin Ct Gee Sane ee Oi 31 47 6,361 30,020 0.03 
AITUE Yc or tetcrnucl: Sik Ree ane A Ae eae ee aN 43 65 7,442 78,420 0,07 
ATU Gs oh 6 eG ad ee AA oe Pe A 32 66 17,647 181,910 0.15 
PAUCUS Uma cMire te hrs tt ee kee ct 31 58 11,882 75,130 0.07 
Pepteml Deri. tt ack eee as oe 31 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 
Octobemd assert. f..<.cte Se BE 51 83 26,625 143,980 0.12 
November ater. ciel angfod « 00s-s 11 42 5,761 46, 560 0.04 
DEecembers mete ate he 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
pL0G4 4 January: wate ses ik. mite tc Sesto = 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
IGOR UAE VANE Mei Gk Be abe ws.cc6 oo 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
Wingebvatte ett cls ccs ck oun. 24 50 7,142 92, 450 0.08 
*Preliminary. 


- TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

















MARCH 1964, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes = 
Workers |Man-Days Se hee Workers Man- 
Industry and Jurisdiction and ‘ ; 
y Lockouts Involved Pecisate Involved Days 
PROTESULY aerators. sisi 1 30 30 INewlovre lam cl. receta otal orc eee ercerteneh| ees eee cel eae scoreore 
INOS ee ne: 3 ou 7,170 Prince Mdward Islands |... cxee.cbesendoe deol wes sa csan 
Manufacturing........... 24 4,134 62,730 Nove Scotia... 2.0. .0:5a- 1 47 280 
Constructionst-..s...... 11 erat 17,710 New Brunswick......... ve 262 1,700 
pina spree UUllibles tment litt Sects oe eller acetic serelbrs oes ovals Cnebeer. Gi naeceine 11 1,692 14,740 
SITAR ee et Pe Meg 8 279 1,120 Ontariowetn eee oeeore Di 2,779 29,300 
EAT CO ap ee ee eae E iol cll erect ete Ne cic sect va homens aed IManttobai. sober 1 13 1,330 
SOMVICE 2 wre eras cae 3 609 3,690 eee Bee ah Fog : a an 
eliera iain Stra vLoms sale a was etellisvesieice oa eaillatels coc 60's lbents #Pee een 77 
British Columbia....... 6 2,103 44,100 
All industries....... 50 7,142 92,450 Federal sc: i aertieeeien | 1 aae Sas [OS RAY Cel leeiseten tte 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MINES 

Metal 

Manitou Barvue Mines, 
Val d’Or, Que. 


MANUFACTURING 
Clothing 

Fashion Craft, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Wood 
Weyerhaeuser Canada, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Geo. Burchill & Sons, 
South Nelson, N.B. 


Metal Fabricating 


American Standard Products, 


Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Victoria Machinery Depot and|Boilermakers Loc. 191 


Yarrows Ltd. 
Victoria, B.C. 


Burrard Dry Dock, 


North Vancouver, B.C. 


Electrical Products 


Canadian General Electric, 


Guelph, Ont. 


Canadian Westinghouse, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


446 


MARCH 1964 
(Preliminary) 

Duration in Starting 

a Man-Days Date 

P orkers |————_ _ 

Eaton Involved March | 4¢cu- Termi- 

arc nation 

mulated Date 
Steelworkers Loc. 4653 300 | 6,300} 8,700 | Feb. 20 
(APL-C1O/CLO) === |S | ee 
Clothing Workers’ 242 360 360 | Mar. 30 
Federation(GCNIU) sla) 2 eee le i 2 ee 
Woodworkers Loc. 2-1000 390 | 8,190 | 8,580 | Feb. 28 
(AFE-CIO/CLE) eg | en a are a tee 
Woodworkers Loc. 2-306 127 | 1,020] 1,020 | Mar. 19 
(AP L-CIOJCLG) 9, 90 as! Wueiw | | Ge o clini ban als ce veenne 
Potters Loc. 231 177 | 3,720} 9,420 | Jan. 16 
(AF E-G1O/C LC) a 9 Til sete” ©) hee eli pad dle 


60,560 | Feb. 5 


eee eeroe 


1,555 | 32,660 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) and var- (46) 
ious other unions 


Various unions 487 | 10,230 | 19,050 | Feb. 6 
(87) (ea. 2 eee kal oe ee ee 

U.E. Loe. 541 (Ind.) 377 | 1,700 | 1,700 | Mar. 2 
Mar. 9 

U.E. Loc. 504 Ind.) 333 330 330 | Mar. 18 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, hours, holidays, wel- 
fare benefits, vacations~ 


Lay-off of one employee~ 


Wages, group insurance, pen- 
sion plan~ 


Union shop, dues check-off, 
promotional and lay-off 
policy~ 


Production standards, wages, 
fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, holidays, duration of 
contract~ 


Wages as affected by re-class- 
ification of workers, discip- 
linary suspension of workers 
~ Return of workers. 


Objection to working along- 
side former supervisor~ Re- 
turn of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


MARCH 1964 


(Preliminary) 


TTT LL iE EE i 














Industry Duration in 
ae Man-Days 
Employer Union Workers 
pos Involved Aeea 
Location March mulated 
CoNSTRUCTION 
Janin Construction, Building Workers’ Feder- 155 | 2,250 | 8,760 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. ation (CNTU) 
English & Mould, Plumbers Loc. 800 (AFL- 181 770 950 
Sudbury, Ont. CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan Toronto Sewer |Various unions 600 | 9,600 | 9,600 
and Watermain Contractors’ 
Assoc., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Acton Excavating & Contract-/Teamsters Loc. 675 (Ind.) 189 130 130 
ing, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Grand Rapids Constructors, | Various unions 1383 | 1,330] 1,330 
Grand Rapids, Man. 
Lake Ontario Steel, International Operating 194 290 290 
Whitby, Ont. Engineers Loc. 793 (AFL- 
CIO) 
TRADE 
Irving Refining, Oil Workers Loc. 9-691 135 680 | 6,460 
East Saint John, N.B. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Irving Oil, Oil Workers Loc. 9-703 118 120 | 5,150 
Various centres, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SERVICE 
Education 
Assoc. des Commissions Sco-|Assoc. des Professeurs des 514 | 1,800] 9,510 
laires Catholique du Diocese|Ecoles Catholique de la 
de Sherbrooke, Region d’ Asbestos 
Various centres Eastern Town- 
ships, Que. 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


cee ee eae 


cee esene 


oy 
roe) 
=) 

we 


Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, seniority, grievance 
committee~ 


Wages~15¢ an hr. increase. 


Wages~ 


Wages for truckers~ Return 
of workers when interim in- 
Junction issued. 


Wages~ 


Alleged violation of agree- 
ment~Return of workers 
following a meeting of both 
parties. 


Wages~7-15¢ an hr. increase 
depending on classification 
retroactive to April 1, 1963. 


Contracting out delivery 
function~ Return of workers 
further negotiations, 


Salaries~ Return of teachers, 
further negotiations. 


ee ee ee ee 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-i_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1928-1963 
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(The data for years up to and including 1948 cover also deaths that occurred at the place of work of the deceased 
person ah though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment of the person 
concerned. 


()These figures are preliminary. They include 887 fatalities reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 260 on which information was obtained from other sources. The 260 fatalities 
reported from other sources were distributed as follows: Agriculture 48; Logging 14; Fishing and Trapping 32; Mining and 
Quarrying 5; Manufacturing 21; Construction 24; Transportation, Storage and Communication 64; Public Utilities 5; 
Trade 13; Service 34. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, REPORTED BY 
PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS, 1959-1963 








Non-fatal 

Province Fatal Total 
Medical Aid| Temporary | Permanent 
Only(*) Disability | Disability 























1959 
Nie WwLOUNGLANGL ace cots ows ctoertrete sere eins above u odieeeaeatas 5,142 4,134 92 17 9,385 
Prince eayyard: Ms amd o.ec vie y atceelsteleralcferstaretrer erate 1,038 800 20 3 1,861 
INVER NTC ES. «sg Sen ote Gomes cad acaonn cadmia 10,373 6,451 591 47 17, 462 
INetwaBRUnS WiGlees icesns cmon en ss eanwnt esa amcrinnes 7,076 6,336 148 27 13,587 
MC BEE! occ. seta Gh wns oho ee ae ve viol blny 089 0 » RITE nye tl acnrenet cree aera eel oe oaeae eat a mae 186 99,258 
(Giiepaoind Wo eee Seen Ss cme een eid nist, PEN 179,358 70, 225 Dole 309 252,504 
INIA TEODOR ck Nee ace fekcac os ROR PEER eee meer O EEK 12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
tp car i CLIGWWEATNG co tac is ae wuss teavavots crsre terns pone Gioia Cha Siero 11,932 9,670 151 47 21,800 
JUNE Gi Ae ASG i nC emerr aincieinia.qis0 ppt cerca 6 6.0 27, 602 19,743 815 117 48,277 
British © olumibia . eee. ote ore saa ce era neeieteet ate 41,324 PAA Tae 1,134 161 64,336 
1 | Cee Se RR Pe Pree el en ge he ree a ticttaers aa aillecs Satria ee 946 547,058 

1960 
Newtoundland’,nton 2: neocon: csncete nackte ere DRood 4,823 112 26 10, 498 
Princes dwardslslandecis ac-1-rcs-ee teers tet ctrere 1,048 731 13 4 1,791 
INO VE SCOULAtH erent ere ere eta Rae 10,336 6,977 529 37 17, 879 
News Bruns wiGkes tec os ete thre ieee ies ate oneties ays eg 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 
Cue bet: 2o). cu's.o.a cect ding ev eninge x ope sate eck aactam all eur ee eagerness 220 100,704 
Ontario: oer cc sas oR ee eee 172,498 64,992 2,710 269 240, 469 
114 hy gto] of: Wee eee Ries Meee Ay «teers OU a tr ania anucete He 12787 8,931 ook 22 22,071 
Saslca tele wallencc ocho eters oecetatere: mpciere ree ieee serrate 12,140 9,725 142 25 22,032 
(AU ent areer tine. . bec ios <Gerni eC eee eee 26,457 19,101 797 116 46,471 
BritishiColumDpias. ween cen muenc cue one ieee eee re 38,715 21,518 1,037 161 61, 431 
UC) | Cr rn an Merete nial Ah Nese crecslley eta mcb einai ay vicodin Genie 912 542,657 

1961 
Newiloundland .-eeter eee eee eee nee eee Poin 3,495 41 il 8, 864 
Prince. Hd wardeksland ge-cnee cee cae oeieiie eater 1,053 732 21 3 1,809 
Nova Sota; cot ir caus eens Oe Ue are eee 9,687 6,166 362 38 16,248 
INe wa Bruns WiC wet ran te een eee eter 9,097 7,421 223 23 16,764 
CATT 021 ene aly) SEI Get ager oe era ne ices A an ool Ree tive an compo GIR ocdicte diene 204 99,502 
Ontario rr ae Oe eR at ee ee 175, 876 61,148 2,593 2ie 239,890 
Manitoba... cdetieidcns thea test cree er ere: omer 11D. Bas 9,019 415 28 21,837 
Saskatchewan sin teccr ae er een cere 12,210 9,976 81 35 22,302 
Uh eyeigts Cee ae Ps er Pa ee ees cc ame a laa eene 29, 062 18,976 738 107 48,883 
British: Columiblaweyrecuete sn ccna. cee ee 41,556 20,201 1,097 139 62,993 
1 Tc: | ee ee Rs RAH Stes nee atolls chiki neta haw dodgood< 856 539,092 

1962 
INewfoundland -sdsancessie chek. s oder rile aeyueiot semicon 5, 997 3,590 42 13 9,642 
Princeskidwysr Gels) Cs seen wins otc ere ys reer aera 948 * 841 33 4 1,826 
INO VA SCO blac caves rides Sache narereienin herent eco ee ormes bbe ey rele 285 37 19,177 
ING web runs wit ease site cae doe tea eae eae 10,578 8,419 144 26 19,167 
(OFC) ofc ee ee eae eerie ee eee a nits oe |p odes ralhee rte cou He 160 115,243 
Ontario Seo oie ek ee ae eee 184, 903 62,319 2,728 242 250, 192 
Manito lak. aero ac catsteeus:s & Geis cic cee Yeetee nie cern 1283 9, 467 378 31 22,489 
SaskatGhe wanes ss ince coals Serre Tee eetcr eee 11,878 9,263 43 26 21,210 
PA Ertan a Men ist ae sale alot lees ae oe ne ee ere 27,844 20,795 796 131 49,566 
IBritishsC olmmbigie-scaniace uct eti Sem enter ttaer ere 41,684 21,636 1,210 164 64,694 
Totaly ceee sukiSs sas ‘stare eate pedi a a eussnens | Sis ert a ORS aol cl | ee eee 834 573,206 

1963(2) 

iINewioun@landsense.c ack ctmonsarniie citar crte ela creeete 5,384 DyO2T 53 15 8,979 
rim cen ky dyer Gls LA TLC. we teeseet deters tests terete eee eines ieee 953 1,026 14 3 1,996 
INOVA ES COULAL LA oie, sete ac hee ee oe 11, 465 Wpe2o 35 31 18,856 
ING wa BCunsWwiClona aaociece ee eee oa one ere 10,611 7,854 256 26 18,747 
(AITTs) 512. eae con reetar e Meme ac Geeta sorcl baie nee dl iame mtidobido hud Sa nobmaeo 224 122,248 
Ontario Gens eee eer ic acne rae ee: werde | 142,614 52,535 1,741 200 197, 090 
IN EWR) of: ae, Gee ae ae eke Sathya eR INS on Coes yore 13, 601 10,083 387 28 24,099 
Saskatchewellsccwsme tee sle ta aek acm eerie canteens 11, 154 9,531 422 56 21,163 
SIN Yee: ee SRM eS UE cea eae oer ak eae & cern 29,915 21,230 809 90 52,044 
British Columbiae wees tee cee eC erases 45, 469 23,181 1,124 156 69, 930 
HWE) 6: | Pee eee ieee ee Eee Ariel a ene rer oltimemiin od. of cle sec oe ose c 829 535,565 





_()Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensation. 
This period varies from | to 5 days. 


(2) Preliminary. 
(3)From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1963. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 


Program for 1963-64 winter was most successful since scheme’s 
introduction: more jobs created in six-month program than in 
previous years, when incentive program was of longer duration 


The past winter’s Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program was the most successful 
since the program was introduced six years 
ago. More jobs were provided under the 
program than in previous years when it was 
of longer duration. 

The program was shortened to cover a Six- 
month period, from November 1, 1963 to 
April 30, 1964, to ensure that its maximum 
effectiveness in providing employment would 
be concentrated during the winter months. 

The 1963-64 program provided on-site 
jobs for 163,583 men, 12.7 per cent more 
than the previous year, when the number 
was 145,025. These jobs created a total of 
6,790,603 man-days of work. The 1962-63 
program created 6,164,298 man-days of 
work. 

In addition to the jobs provided on-site, 
it is estimated that at least an equal number 
of jobs were created off site in the industries 
that manufacture, sell and transport the 
materials used on these projects. 

Under this year’s program, 7,306 projects 
were approved by provincial Governments 
and accepted by the federal Government. 

The estimated expenditure on these pro- 
jects during the period of the program was 
$277,579,000, of which $97,608,000 was 
direct payroll costs. The estimated federal 
contribution to the direct payroll costs was 
$51,741,000. 





Accepted Men 
Projects Employed 
No. No. 
British Columbia .... 644 1, One 
Pier tae ay eee 55 11,124 
Saskatchewan .......... 1,074 14,788 
WanKODAe. cmcme eer 302 5,019 
Oat tel ene Pe 12355 20,080 
(OIEDEC stot tees ee 2,690 97,438 
New Brunswick ........ Py 1,886 
INGVa OCOUQm 51 564 
Prince Edward Island 81 1,440 
Newfoundland _........ 106 1,817 
VYakon 7 31a ee 1 10 
Northwest Territories 25 298 
Indian Bands ............ a3 1,297 
CANADA ........ 7,306 163,583 
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In addition, many of the provinces con- 
tributed toward payroll costs of the projects 
in their municipalities. 

Under the 1962-63 Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, 8,075 projects 
were accepted by the federal Government 
after being approved by the provincial 
governments. The estimated cost of these 
projects was $291,817,000, of which the 
direct payroll cost was $91,392,000. The 
percentage of payroll cost to total cost dur- 
ing the period of the program was thus 31.3. 

The federal Government’s share of direct 
payroll costs in 1962-63 was approximately 
$45,294,000. 

Several innovations were introduced in 
this year’s program to encourage municipali- 
ties to carry out more work under the pro- 
gram: 

—The maximum federal incentive pay- 
ment on new municipal buildings was in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

—In the case of municipalities located in 
Designated Development Areas (L.G., 
Oct. 1963, p. 864) and areas of high winter 
unemployment (L.G., Nov. 1963, p. 958), 
the federal share of direct payroll costs 
was increased to 60 per cent. 

A breakdown of the figures for the 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Pro- 
gram by provinces is: 
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Man-days of Federal Share of 
Work Provided Direct Payroll Costs 
No. $ 
499,486 4,842,000 
453,843 3,435,000 
410,547 2,626,000 
330,170 2,627,000 
1,060,017 9,808,000 
3,824,773 26,983,000 
72,220 488,000 
27,001 201,000 
36,178 280,000 
48,135 293,000 
126 2,000 
52302 40,000 
22,805 116,000 
6,790,603 51,741,000 


From the Labour Gazette, June 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Unemployment, especially of unskilled labourers and_ building 
tradesmen, remains heavy in most parts of Canada, although 
coming of warm weather brings some improvement, in May 1914 


Unemployment in Montreal, which had 
been serious during the winter of 1913-14, 
had diminished considerably by May 1914, 
the LABOUR GAZETTE’s correspondent in that 
city reported in the June 1914 issue. 

“Reports from the Charity Organization 
Society, the Meurling Night Refuge, the 
Salvation Army Hotel Metropole, and other 
free or cheap refuges in Montreal, indicate 
that the destitution and unemployment so 
pronounced during the winter has been 
relieved to a great extent since the warm 
weather,” he said. The Meurling refuge, 
which had been filled to capacity every 
night and had been obliged, up to the middle 
of May, to turn people away, at the end 
of the month had between 100 and 150 
vacant beds. 

In a number of the larger centres across 
Canada, however, unemployment was still 
heavy. In Ottawa, it was reported that at 
the end of May at least 1,000 unskilled 
labourers were idle. 

“Slackness in railroad construction work 
throughout the district, and an impression 
that lumbering positions could be secured 
in the city, have, it is said, resulted in a 
large number of unskilled labourers invad- 
ing Ottawa,” the Ottawa correspondent said. 

The Toronto correspondent referred to 
delay in starting important civic works that 
were expected to furnish employment for 
several thousand men during the summer. 
“Some 5,000 men are now employed by the 
city works department and contractors on 
the construction of sidewalks, street pave- 
ments and sewers, and routine work of 
similar character,” he said. 

The report from Brantford was: “Labour 
was only partially employed during the 
month. In every line the supply exceeded 
the demand, and in all trades some men 
were out of work, while others were work- 
ing short time.” 

The Berlin, Ont., correspondent said: 
“Outside labourers on sewer work and water 
works, as well as gas and corporation la- 
bourers, were well employed though there 
were still a lot of foreign labourers out of 
work, with very little demand for them.” 

In Hamilton, “labourers had a better 
month than in April, but there were still 
many out of employment.” 

Reports from some of the other eastern 
centres were more favourable, but in the 
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Prairie Provinces unemployment was still 
heavy. The Winnipeg correspondent re- 
ported, “Distress amongst unskilled labour 
was particularly acute. An unemployment 
parade, composed mainly of foreigners, to 
the number of about 2,000, ended in a 
disturbance, which had to be quelled by the 
police.” 


The Regina correspondent said that “a 
large amount of unemployment continued 
to exist. The civic authorities were endeav- 
ouring to minimize the amount of unem- 
ployment prevailing in unskilled labour in 
civic works. It is probable that hand labour 
will take the place of machines on some 
work. Work for the most part will likely 
be done by day labour, thus making provi- 
sion for the employment of more men. This 
however, . . . will not help out the large 
number of skilled mechanics in the building 
trades.” 


From Moose Jaw the report was: “There 
was very little improvement in the labour 
situation over April. A good number were 
able to secure odd days’ work throughout 
the month, but not more than 50 per cent 
were steadily employed. There does not 
appear much chance for steady work or 
much demand for labour until the harvest 
season.” 


The Saskatoon correspondent said that 
there was “a large surplus of labour still on 
the market.” From Prince Albert the report 
was: “The labour barometer during May 
was Stationary, with supply in excess of 
demand, and no immediate prospect of any 
great improvement.” The report from Cal- 
gary said: “No improvement was shown in 
the building trades over the previous month, 
the majority of the men in the different 
trades being unable to find employment.” 


The Edmonton correspondent - said: 
“While the demand for labour was greater 
than in the previous month, there were 
probably more men idle during May, owing 
to the fact that large numbers of men came 
into the city from construction and tie 
camps, and from homesteads, looking for 
employment.” 


From Vancouver, the report was that the 
opening up of logging and other industries 
in the interior had “in a slight measure 
absorbed a part of the unskilled un- 
employed”. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Appoint Four Officials of Manpower Consultative Service 


The appointment of the Director and 
three key members of the staff of the De- 
partment’s new Manpower Consultative 
Service was announced last month. 

The Director is G. G. Brooks, and the 
three staff members are Deryck Adamson, 
John Drew and A. M. Sargent. 

The Manpower Consultative Service was 
conceived as a response to human problems 
of dislocation and unemployment caused by 
technological and other economic changes. 

Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, said that the Government recog- 
nized that the primary responsibility for 
dealing with technological change rested 
with management and labour. But it recog- 
nized also that the Government had a vital 
part to play in helping management and 
labour to develop effective ways of dealing 
with the effects of these changes, by provid- 
ing technical assistance and appropriate fin- 
ancial incentives. 

The Minister said that he was authorized 
to enter into agreements with employers, or 
jointly with employers and unions, to 
provide incentives amounting to one-half the 
cost of research into the manpower effects 
of industrial changes in a plant or business, 
and one-half the cost of development of a 
program of adjustment. The incentive pay- 
ment, however, will not cover the cost of 
putting the program into effect. 

The Minister, through the Manpower 
Consultative Service, must receive reason- 
ably early notice of industrial changes that 
will have an adverse effect on employment. 
Also, where there is a recognized union, 
there must be agreement that management 
and the union will participate jointly in 
the research and development phases of 
their manpower adjustment program. 

Where it is not possible to avoid the dis- 
placement of workers, the Minister can 
enter into agreements to provide re-employ- 
ment incentives to a province or employers, 
or both, of one-half the cost of moving 
workers and their dependents to other com- 
munities where employment is available. 

Mr. MacEachen pointed out that, by an 
agreement under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act, the federal 
Government may reimburse a province for 
75 per cent of the cost an employer under- 
takes in retraining workers under a man- 
power adjustment program. 


George Gordon Brooks 


G. G. Brooks was born in Toronto and 
educated in Toronto public and secondary 
schools. He received a B.A. (Honours) 
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degree from the University of Toronto in 
1932 and an M.A. in history in 1936. 

He obtained a Specialist Certificate from 
the Ontario College of Education in 1934 
and from 1933 to 1942 taught in secondary 
schools in the Toronto area. During the last 
six years of that period he was head of 
the English Department at Weston Col- 
legiate and Vocational School. 

In 1942 he took a special course in per- 
sonnel administration from McMaster 
University, and that same year he took the 
first of a series of positions in personnel 
administration in industry. Mr. Brooks has 
worked in this broad area with companies 
in the steel, household appliance, meat 
packing and agricultural implement in- 
dustries. 

Most recently, he was vice-president and 
director of personnel of United Aircraft of 
Canada (formerly Canadian Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft), Montreal. 

During his years in industry, he was a 
sessional lecturer in personnel administra- 
tion and administrative practices at the 
University of Western Ontario, from 1946 
to 1948, and from 1954 to 1956, he 
lectured on personnel administration in the 
extension department of McGill University. 

Mr. Brooks served on the National and 
the Quebec Regional Industrial Relations 
Committees of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and has held many other public 
and semi-public appointments. 


Deryck Adamson 


Deryck Adamson was born and educated 
in Toronto. He has a diploma in electrical 
engineering, and studied liberal arts at Sir 
George Williams University, Montreal. 

He joined the Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice as an apprentice seaman at the age of 
15, and during his years at sea obtained his 
Master’s papers for foreign-going steam- 
ships. 

While still in his twenties, he retired from 
the Service as a Chief Mate to join the per- 
sonnel department of Shawinigan Water and 
Power Ltd., where he became Supervisor 
of Personnel Research in Montreal and 
Shawinigan, Que. 

During World War II he served as 
Lieutenant, R.C.N.R., on corvettes and 
destroyers. 

Since then, Mr. Adamson has had ex- 
tensive experience in manpower develop- 
ment in industry in the personnel and em- 
ployee relations fields, and as an independent 
consultant. 
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John David Drew 


John Drew was born in Oshawa, Ont., 
and attended schools in Ontario and Quebec. 
He was graduated from the University of 
British Columbia in 1956 with a degree in 
economics, and obtained a master’s degree 
in economics from Stanford University in 
IC YE 

From 1957 to 1962, Mr. Drew was 
Research Director of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour. 

Since 1962, he has carried on research 
work in economics and industrial relations 
for management and labour in British 
Columbia. 


A. M. Sargent 


A. M. Sargent was born in Westmount, 
Que., and received his early education there. 

He interrupted a course at McGill Uni- 
versity for three years of service with the 
Armed Forces in World War II. On his 
return he was graduated in Arts and 
Honours Economics. He has also done post- 
graduate work in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Immediately after graduation he joined 
the federal Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply, where he was working in 
research relating to the changeover of in- 
dustry from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 

In 1950, Mr. Sargent joined the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, and since then has been engaged 
in a number of research projects that have 
provided him with a wide knowledge of 
Canadian industry and manpower problems. 
His last major project was with the 
Canadian aspects of an international study, 
conducted by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, on _ the 
effects of technological change on man- 
power and on manpower adjustment 
policies. 


“Skilled Manpower More Important” 
Than Wealth of Natural Resources 


“Highly skilled manpower today and in 
the future will be perhaps even more im- 
portant than an abundance of natural 
resources to the economic growth of 
Canada,” W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, predicted in an address 
to the first national convention of the 
Canadian Vocational Association. 

National President Arnold Doyle, Direc- 
tor of Technical and Vocational Education 
for Saskatchewan, said he hoped the 
Association’s aim, developing Canadian 
manpower by promoting vocational educa- 
tion, could be realized by bringing together 
representatives of government, education, 
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business, labour and management to unify 
their approach to the problem. 

One of the suggestions put forth at the 
meeting was that teachers training students 
for work in industry should themselves 
return to industrial jobs once every two 
years to bring their knowledge up to date 
in the face of rapid technological change. 


Announce Change in Interest Rate 
On Certain Government Annuities 


The interest rates on certain types of 
Canadian Government Annuities have been 
raised. This, the first change in interest rates 
since 1957, has been done in order to 
bring the price of immediate and group 
annuities more in line with present-day 
yields on good long-term investments. 

The interest rate on new group contracts 
and on existing group contracts that become 
effective on and after April 1, 1953 has 
been raised to 5 per cent. The rate on new 
immediate annuities at age 55 and older 
has been raised to 54 per cent. The interest 
rate on individual deferred annuities remains 
at 4 per cent, except for annuities maturing 
at age 55 and older that are deferred five 
years or less. In this case the premiums have 
been reduced to make them consistent with 
the price of immediate annuities. 

These changes will mean that purchasers 
of these types of annuity will get a greater 
return for their money, the Minister of 
Labour said when announcing the increase. 
The cost of immediate annuities will be 
reduced by up to 12 per cent. The premiums 
under group contracts will also be reduced. 

Immediate annuities are usually pur- 
chased by persons who have reached retire- 
ment age and who pay a lump sum in return 
for a regular monthly income starting im- 
mediately. Group annuities are used to 
provide retirement pensions for groups of 
employees. Deferred annuities are pur- 
chased by regular instalment payments over 
a period of years during a person’s working 
life. 


Prof. H. D. Woods Chairs Group 
Reviewing Manitoba Labour Acts 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of the In- 
dustrial Relations Centre of McGill Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee, composed of members named by 
labour and management groups, that will 
review Manitoba’s Labour Relations and 
Employment Standards Acts. 

G. Campbell McLean, Q.C., Chairman 
of the Manitoba Minimum Wage Board and 
of the Fair Wage Board, will be vice-chair- 
man. 
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White House Negotiators Produce 
Settlement of U.S. Rail Dispute 


A basic agreement on the terms of a new 
collective bargaining contract between five 
operating railway unions and 200 United 
States railroads was reached in Washington 
on April 22 after 13 days of intensive 
negotiations under White House auspices. 
The agreement came in time to prevent a 
country-wide railroad strike set for mid- 
night on April 24. 

The settlement concerned the working 
rules and wage adjustments involved in the 
work rules dispute that were not covered 
by the compulsory arbitration law, known 
as Public Law 88-108, which dealt with the 
question of the employment of firemen in 
freight and yard service (L.G., Dec. 1963, 
p. 1070). 

The settlement was announced by Presi- 
dent Johnson, who called it “a victory for 
collective bargaining.” 


In general terms, the agreement provides: 

—Seven paid holidays a year for prac- 
tically all hourly paid employees belonging 
to the five unions. 

—Wage increases providing a new flat 
rate of $3.10 an hour for yard foremen 
(conductors) and $2.90 for yard helpers 
(switchmen), with commensurate increases 
that the unions say will mean a 4-per-cent 
increase for engineers and firemen-helpers 
on the basis of a five-day week. 

—‘Suitable lodging” or an “equitable 
allowance” for all road employees, except 
those in commuter service, who must lay 
Over away from their home terminals for 
more than four hours between runs. One 
$1.50 meal allowance per layover will be 
given. 

—That, with certain exceptions, no operat- 
ing employees are to be used on self-pro- 
pelled equipment. Any employee displaced 
by this change will be given severance pay 
and job retraining. 

—Withdrawal by the railways of their 
proposal to change the present basic wage 
structure, which provided a daily rate of pay 
for either eight hours of work, or up to 150 
miles, for employees who are paid on a 
combined time and mileage basis. Any wage 
increases paid up to Jan. 1, 1968 will be 
limited to basic hourly rates and will not 
apply to existing mileage rates. 

—Withdrawal by the unions of requests 
for overtime pay for road employees after 
eight hours, and for a night shift pay dif- 


ferential. (Yard service workers now receive 


overtime after eight hours.) 

—wWithdrawal by the carriers of the main 
portion of their request involving the com- 
bining of road and yard crews (but pro- 
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cedures were laid down for applying a new 
rule in taking off the last engine in a yard). 

—Referral of the railways’ proposal to 
combine some divisional train runs, thus 
lengthening the runs before crews are 
changed, to a study committee composed 
of representatives of the parties and the two 
private mediators who had been helping in 
the final negotiations. Findings of the study 
would not be binding on either side—the 
only issue so exempt. 

On the diesel firemen issue, the attempt 
by four of the unions to avert the opera- 
tion of the compulsory arbitration law by 
appealing its constitutionality in the United 
States Supreme Court was defeated when the 
Court on April 27 refused to review the con- 
stitutional questions raised by the unions. 

After the Supreme Court’s refusal, 
President H. E. Gilbert of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
announced the union’s determination to in- 
sist, on the expiration of the award in 
March 1966, that firemen should be rein- 
stated in all jobs now requiring their serv- 
ices. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the carriers had agreed 
to allow a 10-day postponement of the 
application of the compulsory arbitration 
award, and in consequence, its provisions 
did not begin to take effect until May 7, and 
by the terms of the law they cease to apply 
after the end of March 1966. 


3,000 Laid Off 


The first effect of the award on May 7 
was to be the laying off of about 3,000 low- 
seniority firemen, irregularly employed fire- 
men, and firemen who had not worked dur- 
the preceding two years. Separation allow- 
ances were to be paid to firemen who had 
less than two years seniority or who had 
worked irregularly. 

Firemen helpers with less than ten but 
more than two years seniority were to 
stand for employment as helpers as before, 
unless or until they were offered com- 
parable employment. Those who accepted 
a comparable job were to have their wages 
guaranteed at previous levels, or higher for 
five years. Those who accepted separation 
allowances were to receive half their earn- 
ings of the previous two years. 

Firemen helpers with 10 or more years 
seniority were to retain all their existing 
rights. 

The award provided for the institution of 
a national study committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and the carriers, which is to 
report to the parties on the effect of the 
award before it expires in 1977. 
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Blind and Disabled Allowances, 
Old Age Assistance On Increase 


In the first quarter of 1964, the numbers 
receiving old age assistance, blind persons 
allowances and disabled persons allowances 
all increased. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
104,556 at December 31, 1963, to 105,241 
at March 31, 1964. 

Federal contributions under the federal- 
provincial scheme totalled $10,578,089.93 
for the quarter, compared with $9,728,- 
413.00 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1963-64 amounted to $39,208,181.11, an 
increase of $1,029,124.52 over the expendi- 
ture of $38,179,056.59 in 1962-63. 

At March 31, 1964, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$60.38 to $72.01. At that date seven prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum assistance of $65 a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act increased 
from 8,555 at December 31, 1963, to 8,581 
at March 31, 1964. 

Federal contributions under the federal- 
provincial scheme totalled $1,335,526.18 
for the quarter, compared with $1,226,- 
847.71 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1963-64 amounted to $4,987,897.43, an in- 
crease of $106,068.32 over the expenditure 
of $4,881,829.11 in 1962-63. 

At March 31, 1964, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$63.65 to $73.93. At that date seven prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum allowance of $65 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 51,333 at December 31, 1963 
to 51,671 at March 31, 1964. 

Federal contributions under the federal- 
provincial scheme totalled $5,408,186.26 
for the quarter, compared with $5,028,- 
617.61 in the preceding quarter. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1963-64 amounted to $20,206,542.99, an 
increase of $572,230.28 over the expendi- 
ture of $19,634,312.71 in 1962-63. 

At March 31, 1964, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$64.29 to $74.39. At that date seven prov- 
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inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum allowance of $65 a month. 


Immigrants in First Quarter 
Up from Total Year Earlier 


The number of immigrants who arrived 
in Canada during the first quarter of 1964 
was 17,546, up 4,136 from the same period 
last year, according to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. There were 
2,129 immigrants from the United States, 
compared with 1,942 in the same period of 
1963. 

Of the 17,546 immigrants, 8,850 were 
destined for the labour force, compared 
with 6,761 in 1963’s first quarter. Of these, 
2,593 were in the manufacturing, mecha- 
nical and construction category, and 1,891 
were in the professional and technical class. 


In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


In the month ended May 28 there were 
few items of labour interest in Hansard, the 
official report of House of Commons 
debates. 

On April 30, the Minister of Labour 
explained to the House the reasons for the 
difference between the average of 503,000 
persons estimated by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to have been draw- 
ing unemployment insurance benefit during 
February, and the 467,000 persons esti- 
mated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in its labour force survey to have been 
unemployed during the week ending 
February 22. 

The difference, the Minister said, could 
be accounted for partly by the sampling 
variability of the labour force survey and 
by the procedures used in estimating the 
number of beneficiaries; partly because a 
number of unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries were working part time and draw- 
ing partial benefit but were not counted as 
unemployed in the DBS labour force sur- 
vey; and partly because the UIC figure 
referred to the average number of people 
drawing benefit during the whole month, 
whereas the DBS estimate was based on the 
number of people unemployed during the 
third week in the month. 

On May 11, the Minister of Labour 
stated that the Government was not making 
it compulsory for all civil servants, whether 
covered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Act or not, to apply for social insurance 
numbers (p. 3117). He said also that there 
would be no discrimination against civil 
servants who did not apply. 
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Fifth Constitutional Convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress 


Votes support in principle of executive’s action in maritime 
union situation and opposition to readmission of SIU under its 
present leadership. Sets up jurisdictional disputes machinery 


At the fifth constitutional convention of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, held in 
Montreal from April 20 to 24, some 1,600 
delegates faced a total of 354 resolutions. 
Not all of the 354, which had been sub- 
mitted in advance, were dealt with by the 
convention. 

In the resolutions and policy statements 
it did adopt, the Congress decided to: 


—Support in principle the Board of 
Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions but to oppose the readmission of 
the Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
under its present leadership. 


—Establish machinery within the CLC to 
settle jurisdictional disputes among affiliates. 

—Re-affirm and continue its traditional 
ties with the AFL-CIO (resolutions calling 
for complete automony for Canadian unions 
were rejected). 

—Raise the salaries of its President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and two Executive Vice- 
Presidents. 

—Request the federal Government to set 
up a $5,000,000 fund for research on auto- 
mation and its effects. 

—Re-affirm its support of the New 
Democratic Party. 


The Congress re-elected its former slate 
of officers, most of them by acclamation, 
but turned down a constitutional amend- 
ment that would have created a fifth general 
vice-president. 

The convention was addressed by the 
President of the CLC, Claude Jodoin; the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Rt. Hon. Lester 
B. Pearson; the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen; Member of Parliament 
and leader of the New Democratic Party, 
T. C. Douglas; and by fraternal delegates 
from the AFL-CIO, the TUC and the 
ICFTU. 


The convention is a biennial event, the 


previous one having been held in Van- 
couver in 1962 (L.G., 1962, p. 605). 


Maritime Trusteeship and SIU 

Some of the most intense debates of the 
convention took place on the stand of the 
CLC Executive Council on the Board of 
Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions and its handling of the SIU leader- 
ship. The trustees had only recently removed 
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Hal C. Banks from his position as Presi- 
dent of the SIU of Canada (L.G., April, 
p. 260) and had intimated that Leonard J. 
McLaughlin, Executive Vice-President of 
the SIU, would take his place. 


The Executive Council made two moves 
to cope with this issue. It had already in 
effect condemned the SIU leadership in its 
report, which was prepared before the pro- 
motion of Mr. McLaughlin was implied, 
and which stated that the SIU would not be 
re-admitted to the Congress unless the entire 
top leadership was changed so as to con- 
form with CLC concepts and its constitution. 
Regarding the trusteeship as the only solu- 
tion at the time, the CLC had agreed to it, 
but had expressed its displeasure over the 
principle of imposing a government trustee- 
ship. 


On the first day of the convention, the 
Executive Council issued a supplementary 
statement: 


Following the events outlined in the report 
of the Executive Council, the Maritime Trustees 
have removed Hal Banks from the presidency 
of the SIU. In accordance with the terms of 
an understanding subsequently reached between 
them and SIU International President Hall, 
they are arranging the filling of the office of 
President through the existing constitutional 
procedure. The intent of the understanding 
is to restore normal operations of shipping on 
the Great Lakes, i.e., a cessation of boycotting 
and picketing of Canadian vessels in U.S. ports 
and eventually to restore control of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada to its 
own members. 


_ They also agreed that efforts be made to 
Integrate seamen’s trade unions and improve 
relations with the Canadian Labour Congress 
and other trade union bodies. 


The Congress wishes it to be clearly under- 
stood that it was not a party to this agreement, 
nor is the Congress bound in any way by its 
provisions. It was an understanding between 
SIU President Hall and the trustees alone, and 
its shortcomings are also fully recognized. 
However, the Executive Council, having studied 
the terms of the understanding and having 
received assurances from the trustees that they 
fully intend to carry out their mandate under 
the trusteeship legislation, believes that they 
are sincerely endeavouring to work out a 
course of action designed to bring industrial 
peace and democratic unionism to the mari- 
time industry in Canada. 

In so far as the integration of the member- 
ship of affiliates of the Congress with other 
unions is concerned, the Congress position is 
that no integration will be acceptable which 
involves transfer of a single member to an 
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unaffiliated organization. If the SIU should 
at some time in the future meet the standards 
of ethical conduct, sound leadership, demo- 
cratic administration and all other constitu- 
tional requirements of affiliation with the Con- 
gress, and on that basis become re-affiliated, 
the Congress would be prepared to give con- 
sideration to integration proposals solely on 
the basis of an agreement between equals as in 
the case of any other group of affiliates. 


Under no circumstances will any policy of 
integration be entertained except with the free 
will and consent of the members of the unions 
PONCEINCL fa, cous 


The second move made by the Executive 
Council on the trusteeship question was a 
statement on the fourth day of the conven- 
tion by William Dodge, Executive Vice- 
President of the CLC. It came while the 
convention was dealing with eight resolu- 
tions on the SIU and the trusteeship, and 
was made after much severe criticism of 
the trusteeship by the delegates. 


Mr. Dodge said: “We have always made 
clear we abhor the trusteeship. No other 
reasonable alternative was ever offered. 
There was no other way for the CLC to 
obtain the power to intervene in the SIU.” 


Mr. Dodge declared that the Executive 
Council would never accept into the CLC 
“a union that has as officers the kind of 
people who now are officers of that organ- 
ization.” 

Only a thorough job of cleaning up the SIU 
can satisfy the members of this Congress. The 
question is can that task be accomplished? We 
think it can if the trustees tackle it with the 


kind of vigor we think they should apply to 
the task. 


Eight Resolutions 


Eight resolutions on the SIU and the mari- 
time trusteeship, brought before the con- 
vention in a group, variously: 


—urged unrestricted support of the Cana- 
dian Maritime Union; 


—called for immediate deportation of 
“Banks and all other foreign criminals in 
theeSIU”: 


—requested efforts to reinstate “the 
thousands of Canadian seamen illegally 
deprived of their livelihood” through the 
SIU’s Do Not Ship list”; 


—condemned the actions and policies 
of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment and urged the CLC Executive to 
register the strongest protest to the AFL- 
CIO: 

—urged representations to both the 
Government of Canada and the United 
States that “the illegal and discriminatory 
harassment of Canadian ships in American 
ports be terminated forthwith”; 


—urged support of the CLC and its 
officers on their stand on this issue; 
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—requested re-affirmation that the con- 
trol of trade unions by government was not 
a solution and that it established a “dan- 
gerous precedent”; 


—requested that the Canadian Govern- 
ment promptly conclude its trusteeship over 
the Canadian maritime unions with the 
object of democratization and amalgamation 
into a Canadian maritime federation; 


—asked that the CLC establish a mari- 
time trades department to co-ordinate Cana- 
dian maritime unions to fit Canadian needs 
and that these unions be free from interfer- 
ence from any bodies, government or other- 
wise, inside or outside of Canada. 


The lengthy debate on this series of eight 
resolutions was interrupted for the speech 
by Mr. Dodge. Then a motion to refer the 
resolutions back to the Committee was 
defeated and the debate continued. Again, 
when the chairman ordered a standing vote 
on a motion to end the debate, it was so 
close that he decided it was necessary to 
continue the debate. Finally, the motion 
to adopt the section of the officers’ report 
dealing with the maritime union situation, 
together with the supplementary statement, 
was adopted and the eight resolutions, in 
effect, rejected. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


To settle jurisdictional disputes between 
affiliated unions and help prevent the loss of 
membership through expulsions from the 
Congress for raiding, the CLC amended its 
constitution at the convention to provide 
mediation and arbitration machinery. The 
procedure is modelled on that of the 
AFL-CIO (L.G. 1962, p. 38). 

As a result, the President is now entrusted 
to establish procedural rules for handling 
complaints, and if voluntary settlement fails, 
to insure that all of the affected affiliates 
“will have a full and fair hearing before an 
impartial umpire.” Penalties in the form of 
sanctions are provided for non-compliance. 

In recent years, the CLC has lost close 
to 100,000 members when it found it neces- 
sary to expel, on grounds of raiding, the 
SIU of Canada, the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, and the American 
Federation of Technical Engineers. 

The amendment, submitted by the Execu- 
tive Council, outlines the complete media- 
tion provisions and procedure. 

It comprises these steps: 


1. Establishment by the President of a panel 
of mediators composed of persons from within 
the labour movement, the members to serve 
at the pleasure of the President. 
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Reject Enlarged Executive 


Delegates rejected a _ constitutional 
amendment proposed by the Executive 
Council that would have increased the 
number of general vice-presidents to five 
from four. 

The plan, it was generally conceded, 
was designed to give Stanley Little, 
President of the 85,000-member Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, a seat on the 
22-man Executive Council. To do so, the 
administration sought to open a_ spot 
among the regional vice-presidents for 
Ontario by moving William Smith, 
President of the 40,000-member Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, up to the new post. 

Opposition to the move was led by 
Louis Laberge, Quebec Regional Vice- 
President. 


2. Mediation of a dispute following receipt 
by the President of a complaint charging juris- 
dictional violation, by a mediator or mediators 
selected by the President from the mediation 
panel. 


3. Selection of a panel of impartial umpires 
by the President with the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


4. A hearing before an impartial umpire 
selected from the umpire panel to be held if 
voluntary settlement is not reached within 
14 days after the appointment of a mediator 
Or mediators. (Impartial umpires are to be 
assigned on a rotating basis, subject to their 
availability to conduct hearings. Their terms 
are to be established by the President, with 
the approval of the Executive Council.) 


5. A determination must be made by the 
umpire within a time specified by the President, 
unless an extension of time is agreed to by 
the parties. The President must then transmit 
copies of the determination to all affiliates 
involved. 


6. A request by the President, simultaneously 
with the transmission of these copies, to any 
affiliate that the umpire has found to be in 
violation of the amended constitution, to in- 
form him of the steps it intends to take to 
comply with the determination. Notice of any 
response, or of lack of a response within a 
time fixed by the President, must be communi- 
cated to the other parties to the dispute. 


7. Extension of any time limit by the 
President, if so required in his judgment. 


8. A shortening or elimination of the media- 
tion process or referral of the dispute directly 
to an umpire, by the President, if in his judg- 
ment such action is necessary to accelerate a 
settlement or determination. 


9. Automatic coming into force of an 
umpire’s determination within five days if no 
appeal is filed. Any such appeal will be referred 
by the President to a subcommittee of the 
Executive Council. 


10. Disallowance or referral of the appeal by 
the subcommittee: if the latter disallows the 
appeal, the determination of the umpire becomes 
final; alternatively, the subcommittee may refer 
the appeal to the Executive Council. A majority 
vote by all the members of the Executive 
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Council is required to set aside or alter the 
umpire’s determination, otherwise it is 
sustained. The decision of the Executive Coun- 
cil in such appeal shall be final. 


An affected affiliate may also file a com- 
plaint with the President that another 
affiliate has not complied with an effective 
determination of the impartial umpire or of 
the Executive Council on appeal. Additional 
provisions and safeguards are included. 

Non-compliance with a finding and ruling 
under the new dispute settlement provisions 
can invoke penalties such as these: 

—withdrawal of the right to complain or 
appear in a complaining capacity on the 
issue in question; 

—withdrawal of assistance by the CLC; 

—assistance by the Congress to the 
affiliate or body whose jurisdiction is 
being violated; 

—loss of the right to vote on the dispute 
in question by a member of the Executive 
Council who is an officer of a non-comply- 
ing union; and 

—denial of any or all of the services, 
facilities or protection of the Congress. 


In addition to the above, the Executive 
Council may apply any other authority 
vested in it. 


Debate 


Leading off the debate on the proposed 
constitutional amendment that would insti- 
tute a procedure for dealing with jurisdic- 
tional disputes, David Archer, President of 
the Ontario Federation of Labour, appealed 
to the delegates to give the proposed ma- 
chinery a chance to work for the next two 
years. 


Larry Sefton, Director of the United 
Steelworkers District 6, explained that ‘‘we 
are trying to get away from being forced 
to expel member unions.. We looked at the 
AFL-CIO; their system was working. We 
will remove another source of irritation 
between CLC and AFL-CIO.” He reminded 
the delegates that AFL-CIO President 
George Meany had said that if the CLC 
adopted a procedure similar to theirs, they 
would not interfere in Canadian disputes. 

Some delegates expressed doubt as to the 
impartiality of the umpires to be appointed, 
but were reassured by CLC officers that all 
necessary precautions would be taken. 


When one delegate said he wanted to see 
it spelled out that the umpire be appointed 
from within the trade union movement, 
William Mahoney, Canadian Director of the 
Steelworkers and Chairman of the com- 
mittee on constitution, said “the Executive 
Council will certainly not select anti-labour 
people as umpires.” 
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One delegate thought the amendment did 
not go far enough in dealing with the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, and wanted the Executive 
Council to re-examine what he called over- 
lapping jurisdictions. These, he thought, 
might be the very reason why this constitu- 
tional amendment was now required. 

In the final vote, this amendment was 
carried almost unanimously, and by a vote 
greater than the two-thirds majority required 
for constitutional amendments. 

In a succeeding resolution, the conven- 
tion amended the constitution to change 
the rules for granting a charter or certificate 
of affiliation. Henceforth, a two-thirds vote 
by the Executive Council will be sufficient 
to grant affiliation. It was shown that the 
former provisions in effect gave a single 
union the power of veto over the admis- 
sion of some other union. The resolution 
was passed by an overwhelming vote. 

Another resolution requested an amend- 
ment that would permit expulsion of any 
affiliated organization “shown to have en- 
gaged in strikebreaking or scabbing or to 
have assisted an employer during a strike 
that was approved or sanctioned by the 
Executive Council.” Although the committee 
recommended “non-concurrence,” the reso- 
lution was referred to the incoming Execu- 
tive Council. 


Autonomy 


Considerable debate took place on the 
convention floor on the question of 
autonomy of the CLC in matters affecting 
Canadian members of international unions. 
Nine resolutions on this issue were sub- 
mitted, although most of them added the 
recommendation that fraternal relationships 
be maintained or strengthened with the 
AFL-CIO. 

The first resolution in this series, pre- 
sented by the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union, Local 9-601, 
North Burnaby, B.C., stated: “Be it resolved 
that the Canadian Labour Congress press 
for complete Canadian autonomy for Cana- 
dian members within international unions.” 

The organization committee recom- 
mended non-concurrence in this resolution. 
The committee chairman, J. Harold Daoust, 
Director in Canada for the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, said it was up to the 
international unions concerned, and not to 
the Congress. The delegates agreed by vot- 
ing for non-concurrence, rejecting the nine 
resolutions—all of which had the same 
general objective—by a vote of three to one. 

The majority of delegates speaking from 
the floor argued for greater autonomy from 
the AFL-CIO, but also for retaining and 
strengthening the ties with that body. 
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A Labour Weekly? 


Two resolutions favouring the establish- 
ment of a weekly labour journal “for 
public consumption” and “having an 
appeal to all sections of Canadian social 
structure” were submitted to the con- 
vention. 


After a number of speakers from the 
floor had denounced the “distortion of 
news in the interests of management,” the 
delegates overwhelmingly rejected the 
resolutions committee’s recommendation 
of non-concurrence, and referred the 
resolutions back to the committee for 
further study. 


One of the resolutions stated in its 
preamble that there was at present “no 
widely read Canadian publication with an 
editorial policy sympathetic to labour’s 
aims and views.” 


~ 


Charges of interference by international 
unions were levelled. 


The executive believed the CLC could not 
force the international unions that are 
affiliated with it to give increased authority 
to their unions in Canada. 


A proposed constitutional amendment 
that would have recognized the CLC “as a 
mature, responsible body, capable of ad- 
judicating internal disputes” was covered 
by the amendment setting up the procedure 
for settling jurisdictional disputes. 


Two further resolutions, submitted by two 
locals of the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, proposed amendments to the 
constitution that would provide that, not 
later than January 1, 1965, all CLC affiliates 
“adopt and apply in practice, the principle 
of autonomous Canadian leadership, con- 
trol and administration of all sections of 
their union membership in Canada,” with 
a proviso that “this shall not prevent any 
Canadian union organization from remain- 
ing or becoming an autonomous section of 
an international trade union.” The Con- 
stitution Committee recommended non- 
concurrence jointly for these two resolutions, 
and this recommendation was carried. 


Automation 


William Dodge, Executive Vice-President 
of the CLC, delivered a speech in which he 
urged that the federal Government assign 
$5,000,000 to the Economic Council of 
Canada to study the automation problem 
and its effects. The CLC likewise would 
study the problem and work to develop a 
policy that would be of some guidance to its 
affiliated unions, he announced. 
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An economic policy statement adopted by 
the convention pointed out that federal pro- 
grams for retraining and moving workers 
are designed to deal with present problems. 
“But what does the future hold in store? 
What can predict what the economy of 20 
to 30 years from now will be like? 

. . Suppose that in spite of expansionary 
employment policies, and in spite of the most 
efficient training and labour market programs, 
technological change should cause a continuing 
decline in the demand for labour? . .. What if 
technological change destroys the labour market 
itself? We would have to revise our ethics and 
propose that every person has the right to be 
fed, clothed, educated and given medical care 
even if he produces nothing. 

If people in the industrial economies are to 
make this colossal adjustment we should begin 
now to consider the most just and efficient 
means of carrying out the distribution of 
wealth in this new society of the future. 

There are also other implications. If the 
demand for labour declines in the industries 
producing basic goods and services, this will 
release people for other pursuits—such as edu- 
cation and recreation and the arts. Next to the 
problems of distribution, man’s greatest prob- 
lem may be how to use the vast leisure time 
at his disposal. 

These considerations raise questions to which 
there are, as yet, few satisfactory answers. If 
we are going to get answers we must examine 
the problem thoroughly and devote a lot of 
time and resources to its solution. Perhaps it 
is intended that the new Economic Council of 
Canada will look into this matter. The Cana- 
dian Labour Congress proposes that the Coun- 
cil should make this one of its top priority 
areas of inquiry and proposes, furthermore, 
that the Government should make a special 
allocation of funds to this undertaking. 


Three resolutions on automation were 
referred to the incoming Executive Council, 
“as they involve a complex cost study.” 
These resolutions: 

—Requested that the industries imple- 
menting automation pay the cost of retrain- 
ing the workers becoming unemployed; 

—Requested the federal Government to 
set up an emergency fund to “provide full 
employment insurance benefits during the 
full period of unemployment without reser- 
vations,” and that the federal Government 
institute a comprehensive national retrain- 
ing program immediately to assist all dis- 
placed workers to get re-established in other 
fields of work; and 

—Demanded that the federal Govern- 
ment assume responsibility and initiative in 
establishing “an automation impact fund 
financed by a levy imposed upon industry 
and bolstered by funds from the federal 
treasury, and further, that the permanent 
loss of a job because of automation be 
treated “as a major industrial and occupa- 
tional injury and should be paid for accord- 
ingly from the fund at full wages.” 
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Automation and Shorter Work Week 


A number of resolutions on automation 
tied this subject to a request for a shorter 
work week, usually 30 hours. For 12 resolu- 
tions recommending the shorter work week, 
the Legislative Committee proposed a sub- 
stitute resolution urging a _ progressive 
reduction in the work week “consistent with 
growth in productivity and as a means of 
alleviating the problem of unemployment.” 

It urged that the convention call upon the 
provincial federations to seek changes in 
legislation “whereby maximum hours of 
work per day and per week would be set 
at no more than eight hours per day and 
40 hours per week with a five-day work 
week, and that the Congress seek similar 
federal legislation.” 

The substitute resolution further urged 
that all affiliated and chartered unions, 
through their established bargaining pro- 
cedures, effect progressive reductions in 
working hours with maintenance of take- 
home pay. 

When some delegates argued strongly for 
a specified work week of less than 40 hours, 
it was pointed out by the Committee that 
many were still working more than 40 
hours a week, and that the aim was to 
achieve a progressive reduction in the work 
week. 


President’s Address 


An appeal for national unity and im- 
proved understanding between various 
groups in Canada, particularly between the 
French and English sections of the popula- 
tion, was one of the main points in President 
Claude Jodoin’s address to the convention. 

“It is time for those of us who believe in 
a strong and united Canada to speak out,” 
he said. “It is typical of some destructive 
minorities that they talk with loud voices... 

“It is time to put these narrow-minded 
pursuers of selfish objectives in their place.” 

Mr. Jodoin referred to the convention it- 
self as evidence of what could be done by 
people of diverse national origins working 
together. “What we have accomplished as 
trade unionists we can accomplish as Cana- 
dians.” 

The President expressed concern with the 
continuing high rate of unemployment. He 
said that we could never expect to achieve 
the national unity he had been advocating 
unless we succeeded in reducing the great 
disparities that exist between one part of 
the country and another. 


Coupled with this is the disparity, with regard 
to unemployment, between age groups. The 
impact of unemployment on young people is 
particularly severe. This points up the need for 
very careful examination of all aspects of 
education. 
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We must devote very serious attention to 
the industrial changes which are having such 
a sharp effect on the lives of many of our 
people. We do not have enough hard informa- 
tion in this field. 


We do know that the new problems which 
we are facing are highly complex and will 
undoubtedly call for many approaches. One of 
these is certainly going to be the matter of 
special training. So far, Canadian industry at 
large has not accepted its responsibilities with 
regard to in-plant training. 


The President went on to speak of social 
legislation, referring particularly to pensions, 
medicare and housing. Labour, he said, has 
been disturbed by “the obvious watering- 
down that has taken place since a Canada 
Pension Plan was first talked about... You 
may be sure that the Congress will continue 
to press for what we believe are the essen- 
tials of a real Canada Pension Plan.” 


The emphasis that the Congress was 
placing on pensions did not mean that it 
was forgetting about medicare, he asserted, 
and he held up the Saskatchewan plan as a 
model to be followed by other provinces. 
It was designed, he said, to “meet health 
needs rather than private interests.” 


Passing to the matter of housing, he 
said, “We need subsidized housing for people 
with low incomes. We need a strong hous- 
ing program for the aged .... We need 
more encouragement for co-operative hous- 
ing, for slum clearance and urban renewal 
and for community planning.” 


The speaker remarked with satisfaction 
that there had been some improvement in 
international relations, and urged _ the 
Government to give more aid to the develop- 
ing countries. 


He defended the stand that had been 
taken by the Congress on the question of 
the strife between transportation unions on 
the Great Lakes, and the appointment of 
the board of trustees. He insisted that this 
was a purely Canadian affair and that dif- 
ferences between national and international 
unions were not an issue in the matter. 

Both international and _ national trade 
unionists have demonstrated their support for 
the right of Canadian sailors to belong to the 
union of their choice without sacrificing the 
freedom to sail the seas .... It is to be 
remembered that the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress is an autonomous national labour centre 
quite capable of making its own decisions on 


behalf of those it represents; and it intends to 
continue doing so. 


Referring to constitutional amendments 
to be put before the convention, he men- 
tioned especially changes designed to provide 
a new procedure for dealing with jurisdic- 
tional disputes. He said that the procedure 
being recommended followed that which 
had been in effect for some time in the 
United States. “Its acceptance by our Con- 
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gress will avoid confusion of jurisdiction 
between the AFL-CIO and ourselves in cases 
where international unions are involved.” 


Guest Speakers 
The Prime Minister 


The legislation setting up the trusteeship 
over the maritime transport unions had the 
support of four of the five unions affected, 
of the leaders of the CLC, of all parties in 
the House of Commons, and of the public, 
Prime Minister Pearson said in addressing 
the convention. Nevertheless, he declared, 
it had been enacted only as a last resort, 
and he hoped it would not have to be 
repeated. 

The trustees were all men of experience 
in trade union affairs, and since they had 
been appointed, the Government had refused 
to interfere or try to control the trustees in 
any way—and had no intention of doing so, 
Mr. Pearson said. 


The legislation had three objectives, the 
Prime Minister said: To restore trade union 
rights to thousands of Canadian seamen who 
were being denied them and instead were 
being victimized by violence and by un- 
democratic practices; to ensure freedom of 
passage for Canadian vessels in U.S. waters 
and U.S. ports, without fear of harassment 
or violence; and to restore law and order, 
“without which none of us can be free or 
secure.” 


Apart from the situation on the Great 
Lakes, the Prime Minister thought that there 
had been “a very real improvement in la- 
bour-management co-operation in Canada.” 
The Government expected the Economic 
Council of Canada to play an important role 
in encouraging such co-operation in the 
future. Mr. Pearson welcomed the participa- 
tion of labour in the work of the Council. 

We look to the Economic Council to make 
very significant contributions to the planning 
of Canada’s economic development. The field 
of labour-management relations will be but 
one of the many areas in which its studies, 
its advice and its recommendations will be 
important. Its function is spelled out in the 
Act ... It is to advise and recommend to the 
Government how Canada can achieve, and I 
quote from the legislation, “the highest pos- 
sible levels of employment and efficient pro- 
duction in order that the country may enjoy 
a high and consistent rate of economic growth, 


and that all Canadians may share in rising 
living standards.” 


In many matters, including such things 
as concern for helping the developing coun- 
tries to improve the condition of their people 
and disapproval of racial and religious dis- 
crimination, “you in labour and we in the 
present federal Government are not in dis- 
sent,” he said. Where they differed was not 
in the nature or degree of their concern, 
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Executive Salary Raises 


After much debate, the President's 
salary was raised from $16,000 to $20,000 
a year; that of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
from $14,000 to $17,500; and that of the 
two Executive Vice-Presidents, from 
$13,000 to $16,000. 


During the debate, one delegate as- 
serted that granting the salary increases 
would result in the officers’ thinking “like 
bosses’ instead of promoting the view- 
points of union members. 


Others argued, that, to obtain and 
retain qualified leadership, it was neces- 
sary to pay for it, and that the officers 
could earn much more “if they sat on the 
other side of the table.” 


The previous salary increase for the 
four top officers was in 1960. 


but “in the degree of our impatience over 
delays in removing the causes of that con- 
cerns 


He knew of no country in any age that 
had attained “the social ideals we share,” 
and although “certainly, in my lifetime, 
Canada will not reach all those ultimate 
goals we have before us,” we have made 
real progress, and must accelerate that pro- 
gress. 

There are no overnight miracles or shortcuts 
to achieve these goals, and we must accept the 
need for planned priorities .. . I know of no 
more reasonable or obvious first priority than 
the Government’s, which is to create and main- 
tain the economic growth which will see unem- 
ployment reduced to an irreducible minimum, 
and out of which economic growth, national 
health care and other insistent social better- 
ment plans can be supported. 


Turning to unemployment, the Prime 
Minister said that in the past year there had 
been a substantial reduction in the number 
of those without jobs. By March of this year, 
nearly 100,000 persons unemployed a year 
earlier had found work, and another 217,000 
had been added to the number employed. 

Nevertheless, he asserted, unemployment 
in many parts of the country was still much 
too high. Regional imbalances were partic- 
ularly difficult to overcome in a country 
such as ours, in which geography militated 
against mobility of labour. Similar im- 
balances occurred between various occupa- 
tions, and the paradox of a high national 
rate of unemployment together with a short- 
age of skilled workers in many occupations 
was experienced during much of last sum- 
mer. 


The Prime Minister went on to outline 
the measures that the Government was 
employing to remedy this disparity, by pro- 
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moting vocational and technical training and 
by taking steps to improve the working of 
the National Employment Service. 

To assist workers and employers even fur- 
ther to meet the employment problems of 
technological displacement, the Department 
of Labour has established now a Manpower 
Consultative Service, “which represents a 
forward step in the area of government 
action in relation to the problems of indus- 
trial change,” Mr. Pearson said. 

Mr. Pearson complimented the CLC 
President on the stand on national unity he 
had taken in his presidential address. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, federal 
Minister of Labour, made a brief speech to 
the convention shortly after the Prime 
Minister had spoken. He noted that he had 
been in his position for about a year now, 
during which time he had received “some 
valuable on-the-job training.” 


He thought he had spent more time with 
the executive of the CLC than with his 
Cabinet colleagues (in an attempt to solve a 
difficult problem), but believed that the 
co-operation and consultation had been 
mutually beneficial. 


The Minister stated it was the intention of 
the Government to take action at this ses- 
sion of Parliament in the “important field of 
labour standards.” He hoped such action 
would set a good example in this field. 


T. C. Douglas 


We live in challenging times, said T. C. 
Douglas, leader of the New Democratic 
Party. The most pressing problem apart 
from the atomic bomb is what to do about 
automation. It is now the gravest problem, 
he added. 


Mechanization has replaced muscle with 
the machine, but “automation is replacing 
man as a minder of the machine.” He 
quoted figures by John L. Snyder, President 
of U.S. Industries, Inc., that advancing 
technology is a major factor in eliminating 
40,000 jobs a week in the United States. 
The figure for Canada would probably be 
4,000 a week, Mr. Douglas said. 


The North American economy is not 
growing fast enough to provide jobs for 
those displaced by automation as well as for 
“the thousands of young people who enter 
the labour market each year.” 


Calling for a “massive assault on poverty” 
and a better distribution of income, he 
quoted Leon Keyserling, former Chairman 
of the U.S. Economic Advisory Council 
under President Truman. The United States 
did not have a production problem but a 
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distribution problem, Mr. Keyserling had 
stated, having added that no sizable progress 
against the unemployment problem could be 
made unless it was recognized that the 
reason for wnemployment was the bad 
distribution of income. 

The real need is to distribute the national 
income so as to create an “effective demand” 
for consumer goods by those whose present 
incomes do not permit them to buy more of 
the goods and services that modern tech- 
nology is capable of producing, Mr. 
Douglas asserted. 

Referring to President Lyndon B. John- 
son’s declaration of “unconditional war on 
poverty in America,” the speaker called for 
an emergency program in Canada to pro- 
mote full employment by redistributing pur- 
chasing power. 

Although he was not advocating a “share- 
the-wealth” program, said Mr. Douglas, he 
was promoting the sharing of the unused 
wealth production “occasioned by idle men, 
idle resources and unused plant capacity.” 
Full employment in Canada would increase 
the gross national product by at least 
$4,000,000,000 a year, he asserted. 

Speaking on automation, Mr. Douglas 
said that “automation need not be a curse, 
it can be a blessing.” Sweden had demon- 
strated this fact for all to see. With full em- 
ployment and the second-highest income per 
capita in the world, that country had shown 
there was no need to have unemployment 
and poverty when so much had to be done. 
He then went on to develop the theme that, 
in order to “create this good life,” it was 
necessary to engage in political action. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Joseph D. Keenan—The fraternal delegate 
from the AFL-CIO was Joseph D. Keenan, 
Secretary of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

Mr. Keenan is currently a member of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy; special assistant to the 
Director for Labor and a consultant to the 
Office of Emergency Planning; a member 
of the OEP’s Labor Advisory Committee; 
and a member of the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee for the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Referring to the traditional U.S.—Cana- 
dian relationship, he said that, although 
Canada and the United States were sister 
nations, he thought of them more like 
brothers, rather than sisters. Brothers, he 
said, fought side by side against a common 
enemy, but when there was no need to fight, 
they would often pass the time by fighting 
each other. In this context, the oft-men- 
tioned, undefended border between the two 
countries was an even greater achievement. 
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Election of Officers 


In the election for the 22 seats on the 
Executive Council, only one position was 
contested. 

In the one contest, J. K. Bell, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Marine Workers’ 
Federation, was nominated for one of 
the four general vice-presidencies. In the 
ballotting he obtained 521 votes of the 
1,204 cast, not enough to unseat an 
incumbent. 


Mike Rygus, IAM, an Ontario Regional 
Vice-President, declined nomination for 
re-election, as did Prairie Vice-President 
Donovan Swailes. Mr. Rygus was suc- 
ceeded by Stanley Little, President of 
CUPE; Mr. Swailes, by Len Wallace of 
the Retail Store Union. Edouard Larose 
succeeded Louis Laberge as a Quebec 
Vice-President. 


He then drew a parallel with his union, 
and reviewed its history in Canada and the 
United States. The spirit of co-operation 
that had prevailed at the beginning was con- 
tinuing today, he said. 

The first of a number of matters basic 
to both the CLC and the AFL-CIO was that 
of jobs for all, said Mr. Keenan. Growth 
of the work force, coupled with accelerated 
automation in industry, was creating a slack 
that no new source of private employment 
could take up, he asserted. A_ solution 
demanded government action on a broad 
scale, in his opinion. 

“The plain fact is that unless a society— 
any society—can provide useful, rewarding 
work for its people, it has failed. You and 
I, and the way of life we represent, can- 
not afford to fail,” he said. 

Mr. Keenan then drew another parallel, 
by stating that the two labour organizations 
desired to have their countries maintain 
economic relationships that would be good 
for the workers on both sides of the border. 
Although the agreement was not always 
there, the mutual objective was the same. 
But neither organization wished to adopt 
economic policies that would cause distress 
among workers on the other side of the 
border, he believed. 


Fred Hayday—The fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union Congress was 
Fred Hayday, a member of the TUC Gen- 
eral Council since 1950 and Chairman for 
1962-63. Since 1946 he has been a National 
Industrial Officer of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. 

Mr. Hayday has served the British 
Government in various capacities in con- 
nection with labour and other matters; he 
is a member of the Nuclear Safety Advisory 
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Committee and of the Radioactive Sub- 
stances Advisory Committee. 


He told the delegates that many changes 
were coming about in Great Britain’s trade 
union movement because of world changes. 
There were many changes in industry, with 
new industries springing up. There were 
population movements and unions had to 
adapt to them. Labour also had to adopt 
measures to cope with redundancy. 


Legislation on training and retraining had 
been passed on union insistence. Companies 
that had “stolen” apprentices from others 
now had to train their own. 


The TUC was currently discussing the 
aims of trade union organizations—and 
looking at its trade union structure in the 
light of today’s needs—as some unions 
were now more than 200 years old. The 
basic aims, however, remain unchanged, he 
said. The TUC wanted to see if the aims 
could be reached better by some re-organiza- 
tion, and he outlined some of the associated 
problems. One aim was to encourage small 
unions to join large ones, which could 
provide better services. 

Another reason for having a central 
labour body was that it enabled unions to 
be effective in Neddy—the National 
Economic Development Council. The lat- 
ter aimed at an annual growth in produc- 
tivity of 4 per cent, or 20 per cent in the 
next five years. Last year, the TUC had 
been involved in a “productivity year,” he 
told the delegates. 

He said the British trade union movement 
was not just looking inward, but outward to 
the world. There was a big job to be done. 


Robert Main—A fraternal delegate from 
the TUC who started his labour career in 
the mines, Robert Main, General Secretary 
of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
Northumberland Area, was elected area 
representative to the National Executive 
Committee of the NUM in 1960. 

Mr. Main brought greetings from TUC 
as a whole and from his own union in 
particular. He discussed the past course of 
the labour movement in Great Britain and 
the establishment of the British Labour 
Party via the TUC. He also reviewed the 
history of the labour movement in British 
mining, and that of the NUM in its own 
right. 


Arne Geijer—President of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, Arne Geijer reminded the dele- 
gates that. the Confederation had now 
existed for 15 years and that it could now 
be called a world-wide organization. 
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Although more than 150 organizations 
are now affiliated with the ICFTU, “the 
great majority of wage and salary earners 
are still unorganized,” he said. There is a 
potential membership of about 200,000,000 
people—mostly in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. These present “enormous organiz- 
ing tasks” for the ICFTU, he declared; in 
certain of the developing countries, 
especially in Africa, there was always the 
danger of government intervention to bring 
trade unions under government control. 
These developments must be watched 
steadily, he said, adding: 

Only if free, can a trade union movement 
fulfil its duty to give a real contribution to 
the vital tasks of nation-building, economic 
development and social progress. 

The role of the trade union movement is not 
only to claim a higher standard of living. Its 
task must also be that of raising productivity 
and speeding up the rate of the economic 
development. For without economic progress, 
the conditions of living cannot be improved. In 
my own country we have a saying: ‘The cake 
must be baked before you can eat it.” 


Economic Policy 


A statement of economic policy, in addi- 
tion to the paragraphs quoted above, 
reviewed the Canadian economy and quoted 
unemployment and grosss national product 
figures. Although the report acknowledged 
the improvement in employment and the 
continuing rise in the gross national product, 
it noted that unemployment was still “well 
above the Beveridge maximum of 3 per 
cent” and urged that action be taken to cor- 
rect the problem of “inadequate effective 
demand which has been with us for some 
time.” 

The statement deplored the Government’s 
lack of long-run policies to raise and main- 
tain an adequate level of effective demand 
for the future. Unless such policies were 
started very soon, the report warned, the 
country would be faced with “an unemploy- 
ment problem of even greater magnitude 
and complexity than we experienced from 
19S tomb 1. 

The report also stressed the importance 
of and need for “social capital.” “A program 
of public investment in social capital, by 
increasing the rate of expenditure in the 
economy, would initiate a ‘multiplier effect’ 
which would create thousands of jobs, help 
produce a high level of economic growth, 
and sustain that growth over a long period 
of time,” the report asserted. The Municipal 
Loan and Development Fund was a step in 
the right direction, but did not go far enough: 
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On fiscal policy, the report asserted that 
there was “no special virtue in a balanced 
budget,” and that budgetary policy should 
be consistent with major economic ob- 
jectives. 

On technological change and retraining, 
the report said that some steps had already 
been taken, such as the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act. Calling this 
insufficient, the report asked for a nation- 
wide network of training schools built and 
maintained by public funds. These schools 
should have permanent staffs, and the 
worker, who should receive his training free, 
should also receive a maintenance allow- 
ance for himself and his family during the 
training period. 

To integrate such training with “an active, 
national labour market policy,” a national 
Labour Market Board, with branches in 
every labour market area in the country, 
should be established. These branches 
would detect surpluses and shortages before 
they become serious, and the Board would 
then assist in co-ordinating the necessary 
training programs. The NES did not meet 
this standard, the report asserted. 

Social Security 

Resolutions and debate on social security 
revolved around pensions, medicare, non- 
occupational disability benefits, chiropractic 
care, and the drug industry. Some of the 
resolutions did not come up for debate. 

On pensions, President Jodoin issued a 
statement on the new Canada Pension Plan, 
in response to the Prime Minister’s an- 
nouncement on the newest version of the 
plan. “The future of this plan seems more 
assured than it was only a few years ago. 
This is good news for the workers of Canada 
and their families, and for other Canadians 
as well. 

“Importance must also be attached to the 
fact that there will now apparently be one 
single standard of public pension programs 
across Canada, together with full porta- 
bility.” 

The social security committee proposed 
an eight-point substitute resolution on 
medicare to replace nine resolutions sub- 
mitted on the subject. The substitute resolu- 
tion recommended a public health care pro- 
gram that would: 


1. Be universally available without regard to 
means; 

2. Provide services comprehensive in scope, 
that is, including the prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of illness as well as the rehabilita- 
tion of those disabled by illness or accident, and 
the provision of drugs and appliances; 

3. Be equitably financed and free of any 
financial deterrents against full use; ee 

4. Be organized to provide optimum distribu- 
tion and co-ordination of the various types of 
health services, agencies and personnel needed 
for health care of the highest quality; 
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5. Take the necessary steps to fill existing 
needs in personnel and facilities to make a 
comprehensive health care program available 
in every part of Canada; 


6. Be free of control or undue influence by 
any special interest group; 


7. Provide for an advisory council includ- 
ing representatives from organized labour 
and other sections of the community; 


8. Include an appeals procedure. 


In addition, the resolution opposed “the 
introduction of programs such as the one 
now in effect in Alberta or contemplated in 
Ontario” under which coverage would be 
voluntary and in which there would be a 
means test, “and which would place the 
provision of health care services largely 
under the control of the insurance industry 
and the medical profession.” 


The resolution further requested that the 
CLC seek the establishment of public 
health care programs such as the one now in 
effect in Saskatchewan “and seek further 
to have this and other such programs ex- 
tended to make them fully comprehensive 
in scope.” 

The resolution was passed, as was an- 
other substitute resolution calling for cash 
sickness benefit similar to those provided 
under workmen’s compensation legislation. 
But a resolution requesting the inclusion of 
chiropractic care under health services was 


referred back to the Congress for further 
study. 


A substitute resolution requesting a lower- 
ing of the price of drugs and the appoint- 
ment by the federal Government of a com- 
mission to investigate the manufacture, 
marketing, and price of drugs was likewise 
referred back. 


Political Education 


The convention strongly re-affirmed its 
support of the New Democratic Party “as 
the political arm of the trade union move- 
ment.” 


The committee on political education put 
forward a recommendation in place of two 
resolutions that called for continued sup- 
port of the NDP. The recommendation 
pointed out that “Labour’s failure to gain 
an effective voice in government has 
resulted in a steady increase of anti-labour 
legislation, particularly in the provincial 
field.” 


The recommendation asked the Congress 
to urge all its affiliates to support and 
“affiliate to the New Democratic Party”; 
urged unions to co-operate with NDP con- 
stituency associations to recruit union mem- 
bers for the party; and urged more effective 
liaison at all levels between the labour 
movement and the NDP. 
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The recommendation was adopted. It was 
mentioned that about 225,000 union mem- 
bers were now affiliated with the NDP. 


Human Rights 


Resolutions on human rights set off con- 
siderable debate, which became a heated 
one when some delegates wanted to have 
Soviet Russia excepted from censure for 
its discrimination against Jews. At least 
four resolutions condemned the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union for its discrimina- 
tion against Jews, one resolution calling 
upon the Government of Canada “to use 
the means available to it in the United 
Nations and elsewhere to vigorously protest 
official Soviet anti-semitism.” 

As the debate waxed hot, Larry Sefton, 
a CLC Regional Vice-President for Ontario, 
said the CLC was against discrimination no 
matter where it was and, particularly in 
view of what had happened in Russia under 
Stalin and in Germany under Hitler, would 
not make any exception with Russia. The 
resolutions were upheld. 

The conditions and hardships of Indians 
in Canada also caused much discussion as 
the result of a resolution requesting specific 
government attention to their problems. The 
resolution was adopted. 


Government Employees 


Two resolutions expressed concern that 
the preparatory committee on collective 
bargaining in the Public Service would 
recommend compulsory arbitration. They 
called for support for the CLC’s efforts to 
prevent passage of any legislation that 
would subject Canadian trade unions to 
compulsory arbitration, and urged the 
officers of the CLC to continue the efforts. 
The resolutions were carried. 


To replace a resolution asking for col- 
lective bargaining on behalf of prevailing- 
rate employees of the federal Government, 
the Committee recommended concurrence 
in a substitute resolution that demanded the 
right to bargain through associations of 
their own for all government employees, 
whether federal or provincial, classified or 
prevailing rate. It further urged the Con- 
gress to continue making representations 
to the preparatory committee on collective 
bargaining in the Pubilc Service in order 
to assist the committee in developing 
desirable collective bargaining procedures 
for federal Government employees, along 
the lines already set out in the Congress 
submission to that committee. 


Finally, the substitute resolution urged 
all provincial federations to support the 
efforts of provincial government employees’ 
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associations to obtain collective bargaining 
rights where there are none to date. The 
resolution was passed. 


A resolution requesting the enforcement 
of the five-day, forty-hour week for opera- 
tional personnel of the Post Office Depart- 
ment was amended by inserting “consecu- 
tive” before “five-day.” Another resolution 
supported the Canadian Postal Employees’ 
Association in its request for shift dif- 
ferential pay for all hours worked on eve- 
ning shifts. 


A final resolution in this series—all of 
which were passed—requested repeal of 
Section 89 of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, calling it “discriminatory in so far as 
it denies the right of union recognition to 
municipal employees.” 


Resolutions Not Reached 


Resolutions that did not reach the debate 
stage and were referred to the incoming 
executive included requests for: 


—Amendment of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act so that unemployed persons will 
remain eligible for benefits if they refuse to 
cross picket lines, and that the NES stop 
sending applicants to strike-bound plants; 


—Abolition of fee-charging employment 
agencies; 


—Censure of the “tight-money policy” as 
causing layoffs in industry, and for reduced 
defence spending and allocation of the 
monies so designated for creation of a 
“vast public works program”; 


—Making the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program a continuing one, to per- 
mit long-range planning by municipalities; 


—Legislation for a planned approach to 
placements of handicapped persons; 


—Inclusion of age with the other factors 
such as race, creed and colour that are not 
to serve as bases for discrimination in em- 
ployment; 


—Condemnation of the federal Govern- 
ment for implementing the $75-a-month 
incentive to hire workers over 40 “instead 
of enacting legislation with severe reper- 
cussions for discrimination because of age”; 


—Revision of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and of the 
Criminal Code to overcome “labour restric- 
tions”; 

—The placing of the shipbuilding and 
ship repair industry under the “Federal 
Labour Code”; 


—A national minimum wage of $1.50 an 
hour. 
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4th Convention, Union Label Trades Department 


The Fourth Biennial Convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
Canadian Labour Congress was held in 
Montreal on April 18. 

It was reported that since the 1962 con- 
vention, six more unions had affiliated to 
the Department. It was noted, however, 
that a number of international unions that 
are affiliated with the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department of the AFL-CIO 
are still not affiliated with the CLC Union 
Label Trades Department. 

Resolutions approved included one that 
called for printing of voters lists under 
union conditions. As evidence, the resolu- 
tion proposed the inclusion of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label on the lists. 
The assistance of the Executive Council of 
the CLC was requested in the implementing 
of this resolution. 

Other resolutions requested all affiliates 
to embody in their union label the abbrevia- 
tion CLC, that where an organization uses 
a postage meter, they have the seal of the 
Canadian Labour Congress and the words 
“Demand The Union Label” or the seal of 
the Union Label Trades Department with 
the words “Look For The Union Label, 
Shop Card and Button” and that where an 
organization does not use a postage meter, 


an endeavour be made to have the envelopes 
printed with the union label message, and 
that all union labels used in Canada recog- 
nize the bilingual character of the country. 

Stanley G. Clair, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Windsor, was re- 
elected President, and Thomas B. Ward, 
Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mrs. Josephine Hallock of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, Vancouver, was 
elected Western Vice-President, and Gérard 
Rancourt, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Montreal, was chosen Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Regional vice-presidents elected were: 
William Swanson of the Office Employees’ 
International Union, British Columbia; Anne 
Baranyk, United Garment Workers, Alberta; 
Arthur Miles, Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union, Saskatchewan; Wil- 
liam Haika, ACWA, Manitoba; Saul Fagan, 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, 
Ontario; Saul Linds, ACWA, Quebec; John 


Simonds, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, New Brunswick; and Gordon 
Smith, Halifax, Dartmouth and District 


Labour Council, Nova Scotia. The position 
of vice-president for Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland was not filled. 


Annual Policy Conference, United Steelworkers 


The United Steelworkers in bargaining 
this year will ask for a “substantial” pay 
increase. This will be a prominent demand 
in new contract talks that are due to open 
later this year with The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Limited, and Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited. (Agreements between the Steel- 
workers and the two basic steel companies 
expire on July 31.) 

A resolution passed at the union’s annual 
policy conference, held in Montreal on 
April 16-18, said the move for higher pay 
would be “apart from any other demands 
to be made on the companies.” 


The union showed itself sensitive to the 
effects of automation: the delegates, who 
numbered about 300, unanimously passed 
a resolution urging the federal Government 
to establish a manpower development agency 
to cope with the problems of technological 
change. This agency should be “charged 
with authority for job placement, training 
and retraining manpower, the research 
needed for new jobs, development of new 
skills and keeping tab on the continuing 
manpower needs of the economy,” the 
resolution said. 
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National Director 


William Mahoney, National Director of 
the union in Canada, in his report to the 
conference made the claim that Canadian 
steelworkers were the most efficient and 
productive in the world. 


In 1962, he said, Canadian steelworkers 
were turning out a ton of steel in 9.1 man- 
hours compared with 9.9 man-hours taken 
by workers in the United States. In 1963, 
Canadian productivity had increased so 
that only 8.6 man-hours were required for 
each ton of steel. 

Wage costs per ton in Canada had drop- 
ped from $25.86 in 1960 to $23.66 in 1962, 
and the estimated cost for 1963 was $23.04, 
Mr. Mahoney said. The wage cost in the 
United States (in U.S. dollars) was $32.64 
in 1960, and only 68 cents less in 1963, he 
stated. 


But the base wage rate for Canadian 
steelworkers was 23.5 cents an hour less 
than the rate in the United States, and in 
addition, the wage spread between job classi- 
fications was higher across the border, Mr. 
Mahoney said. 
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“If Canadian steelworkers are turning 
out steel more efficiently, why shouldn’t 
Canadian metal fabricators and Canadian 
consumers see some of the savings passed 
on in the form of lower prices,” he said. 

The union had several times offered to 
modify wage demands in return for reduc- 
tions in the price of steel, he said, and he 
complained of the lack of consultation 
between employers and employees in the 
industry about economic matters and ob- 
jectives. 

In many countries of Western Europe, 
he said, there was such consultation, and 
“we in this country must develop tech- 
niques which will enable workers to partici- 
pate with management in the planning and 
decision-making processes of industry.” 

Mr. Mahoney called for more political 
action by organized labour. “Only direct 
action by labour can balance the direct 
action by capital which is so obvious in 
Canadian political Ife,” he said. 


International President 


David McDonald, International President 
of the United Steelworkers, in a _ tape- 
recorded message to the conference, implied 
that international unions in the United 
States should allow the Canadian Labour 
Congress exclusive jurisdiction over labour 
matters in Canada. 

“We accept and respect the authority of 
our AFL-CIO in U.S. matters. We accept 
and respect the authority of the Canadian 


Labour Congress in Canadian matters,” he 
said. 

“We respectfully suggest to all other 
international unions that they should study 
the successful results of such a policy, 
results which show clearly in the size and 
growth of the Canadian section of the 
United Steelworkers.” 


Charles Millard 


Charles H. Millard, former national 
director of the Steelworkers who retired 
in 1956 and is now one of the three Govern- 
ment-appointed trustees of the Canadian 
maritime transportation unions, was warmly 
greeted by the convention. He was given a 
vote of confidence in his ability to restore 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada to the ranks of democratic trade 
unionism. 

Making his first appearance before a 
labour group since his retirement, Mr. 
Millard said, “I’m sure the seamen of 
Canada will take their place in the fore- 
front of the nation’s labour movement if 
given a little time and co-operation.” 

He said that Canadian seamen had had a 
rough time during the past 20 years. “Under 
the trusteeship, we are going to put the 
interest of seamen first,” he continued. “This 
may take a little time, a little retraining 
and a little development work. But I have 
confidence that we are dealing with the 
same kind of people as steelworkers, auto 
workers or packinghouse workers.” 


Annual Report for 1962 of the 
British Chief Inspector of Factories 


Reversing upward trend of preceding three years, number of 
reportable accidents under Factories Act declined in 1962 
Number of industrial fatalities smaller than in 1960 or 1961 


The 1962 Annual Report of Britain’s 
Chief Inspector of Factories discusses a 
number of matters, including the new 
Offices, Shops and Railway Premises Act, 
1963; the Non-ferrous Metals (Melting and 
Founding) Regulations, 1962; a special 
survey to determine what percentage of 
reportable accidents is reported; special 
safety reports concerning the iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metals, and printing industries; 
new construction regulations; and safety 
education. The Report makes the usual re- 
view of. industrial injuries and efforts to 
prevent them. 

Reversing the upward trend of the pre- 
ceding three years, there was a decline dur- 
ing 1962 of 1.2 per cent, to 190,158, in the 
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total number of reported accidents* in 
establishments governed by the Factories 
Act. The number of fatal accidents, 668, was 
less than in 1960 or 1961. 

Although there was a decline of 2.5 per 
cent in reported accidents in factories and 
of 3.5 per cent at docks, wharves, quays 
and warehouses, there was a partially off- 
setting increase of 8.5 per cent in construc- 
tion. Fatalities in factories dropped by 17 
but rose by the same number in con- 
struction. 





*An accident must be reported if an employed 
person is killed or is disabled for more than 
three days from earning full wages at his job. 
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A special survey designed to test the 
reliability of official accident statistics was 
made in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insurance by check- 
ing claims for industrial injury benefit by 
workers subject to the Factories Act. The 
survey revealed that about 40 per cent of 
reportable factory accidents and more than 
50 per cent of reportable accidents on con- 
struction sites had not been reported to the 
factory inspectorate—which raises a ques- 
tion concerning the extent of accident re- 
porting in other jurisdictions. 

Despite the understatement in accident 
totals, however, an examination of unreport- 
ed accidents disclosed that, in general, the 
pattern of causation and types of injury 


conforms to that of the reported accidents. 
Consequently, the main features of the 
Statistics in the 1962 report and those of 
previous years are not distorted. A con- 
sidered review of the results and implica- 
tions of this survey will be included in the 
1963 report. 

A chapter on statistics and trends again 
provides analyses of accident statistics relat- 
ing to: industry generally; factories; con- 
struction work; docks, wharves, quays and 
warehouses; accident frequency rates; elec- 
trical accidents; and dangerous occurrences. 

A series of appendices giving detailed 
accident statistics is included, as in previous 
years, but with more emphasis on ma- 
chinery, transport and electrical accidents. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


The chapter of the Report headed “Review 
of the Year” reviews the main activities and 
developments during 1962 in _ industrial 
safety—except safety education and train- 
ing—and, briefly, industrial health. A more 
comprehensive review of industrial health 
matters, however, is contained in the Annual 
Report on Industrial Health (see following 
article). 


Safety Activities in Industry 


The Ministry of Labour began in 1961, 
and continued in 1962, approaches to in- 
dustry to obtain information about existing 
safety organizations, to improve liaison with 
those industries with effective safety organ- 
izations and promote the development of 
safety organizations that were less effective, 
and to encourage the formation of new 
safety organizations where none existed. By 
the end of 1962, this program had covered 
about 75 per cent of the manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The report gives a brief account of safety 
activities in particular industries, dealing 
specifically wih aluminum, cement, iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, rubber, and die 
casting. 

A number of important safety publica- 
tions were issued during the year by safety 
associations in these industries, including a 
comprehensive report on “Road and Rail 
Safety in the Iron and Steel Industry” by 
the Accident Prevention Advisory Com- 
mittee of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion. tf 

This Committee, in co-operation with the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association 
and the British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades 
Research Association, also conducted experi- 
ments in the provision of adequate instep 


+ British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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protection. It is considered that such pro- 
tection would eliminate about 12 per cent 
of foot injuries. 

In the non-ferrous metals industry, refer- 
ence is made to a “Safety Manual” being 
prepared by the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of the British Non-ferrous Metals 
Federation.* 


Construction Industries 


In March 1962, the Construction (General 
Provisions) Regulations, 1961, and the Con- 
struction (Lifting Operations) Regulations, 
1961, came into operation, extending the 
Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1948, to works of engineering 
construction. An important feature of these 
regulations is the requirement that building 
and civil engineering construction firms 
employing more than 20 persons must em- 
ploy an experienced safety supervisor. 

Crane accidents on construction sites 
present a serious problem. Investigation 
of these accidents has emphasized the im- 
portance of the competence and qualifica- 
tions of persons responsible for installing 
or controlling cranes, and of the supply of 
essential information to them. 

The Construction (Lifting Operations) 
Regulations, 1961, require certain cranes to 
be fitted with automatic safe load indicators 
of types approved by the chief inspector. 


Foundries 


The new Non-ferrous Metals (Melting and 
Founding) Regulations, 1962, provide for 
the safety, health and welfare of employees 
engaged in melting and founding of non- 
ferrous metals. This Code deals not only with 
non-ferrous foundries, but also with the 
melting of non-ferrous metals in factories. 





* British Non-ferrous Metals Federation, 6 


Vicarage Road, Birmingham, 15. 
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In November 1962, an advisory booklet 
“Improving the Foundry Environment.’+ 
was published. It gives general guidance on 
the working environment, describing im- 
portant measures for the _ suppression, 
elimination and control of dust and fumes. 
An appendix lists 56 original papers and 
reports of the Joint Standing Committee 
on Safety, Health and Welfare Conditions 
in Non-ferrous Foundries on various aspects 
of the subject. 


Guarding of Paper-Cutting Guillotines 


The report discusses the advantages of 
photo-electric devices in the guarding of 
paper-cutting guillotines. It refers to a state- 
ment on this subject, prepared by the Safety 
Sub-Committee of the British Federation 
of Master Printerst in collaboration with 
the Factory Inspectorate, and published in 
1962. This statement, available from the 
Federation, includes a detailed specification 
for photo-electric devices. 


Machine Controls 


Unsuitable or inappropriately placed 
machine controls, states the chief inspector, 
are often a factor in accidents occurring 
at machinery and other power operated 
plant. He mentions a recent survey of 340 
accidents where it was considered that 
machine controls had a bearing. In 221 of 
these cases it appeared that an improved 
method of machine control, or a better posi- 
tion of the control, would have prevented 
the accident. 

It was also found that accidents in which 
machine controls were a factor more 
frequently involved certain types of machine, 
notably power presses, lathes, printing 
machines, paper reeling and slitting ma- 
chines, conveyors, drilling and boring 
machines, looms, and _ internal factory 
transport and self-propelled machines. 

In 231 cases, the operation of the 
machine controls or the controls themselves 
were a factor in causing the accident. In- 
advertent operation of the control by the 


operator, accounting for 37 per cent of these 
accidents, was by far the most frequent 
cause. 


Offices, Shops and Railway Premises Act, 
1963 


The Offices, Shops and Railway Premises 
Act, 1963 was introduced in 1962. The 
main dates on which its provisions will 
come into force are May 1 and August 1, 
1964. It provides for the health, safety and 
welfare of more than eight million persons 
employed in offices, shops and certain rail- 
Way premises. 


Local authorities will be responsible for 
inspection of most offices and shops; the 
fire authority, for fire precautions. The 
Factory Inspectorate will inspect offices and 
shops in factories, railway premises, 
premises occupied by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority and local authori- 
ties, and premises owned or occupied by the 
Crown. Inspectors of Mines and Quarries 
will be responsible for inspection of offices 
and shops in mines and quarries. 


The Act includes general provisions deal- 
ing with cleanliness, overcrowding, tempera- 
ture, ventilation, lighting, sanitary con- 
veniences, washing facilities, first aid, fenc- 
ing of exposed parts of machinery, and the 
training and supervision of young persons 
working at dangerous machinery. The Min- 
ister of Labour may, by regulations, supple- 
ment or specify standards for many of 
these general requirements. Authority to 
issue regulations is also given on other 
matters such as control of noise and vibra- 
tions. The Act includes provisions relating 
to fire precautions and the issue of fire 
certificates respecting certain premises 
(certifying that adequate means of escape 
in case of fire are available for workers 
employed therein). 

The Minister may exempt classes of 
premises from certain provisions by order, 
and enforcing authorities may exempt in- 
dividual premises from these provisions. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Safety education, the chief inspector 
points out, is a question not only of train- 
ing young persons and new entrants, but 
also of ensuring that all levels of manage- 
ment as well as junior supervisors are 
equipped to play their respective roles in 
the safety program. In this respect, it is 
vital that supervisors’ own training has 





+ Safety, Health and Welfare New Series Booklet 
No. 17. Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Price 4s. 5d. 

t British Federation of Master Printers, 11, Bed- 
ford Row, London, WC. 1. 
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developed an attitude of mind that ensures 
that they consider the safety aspects of any 
job that has to be done. 
Safety Education in Schools and Colleges 
The schools can play an important part 
in promoting safe work habits. With the 
object of promoting early safety education, 
there is close liaison between the Ministry 
of Labour and the Ministry of Education 
and the Scottish Education Department. 
Administrative Memoranda on Industrial 
Safety and the Education Service, published 
by these Ministries, point out that the func- 
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tion of the schools in safety is not to repro- 
duce industrial conditions, but to educate 
children in safe methods of doing work 
and of using tools and household appliances, 
thus developing safe working habits as a 
basis for subsequent training and experience. 

In some regions in England and Scotland, 
school inspectors and factory inspectors have 
arranged short courses on accident preven- 
tion for school and college teachers. 

An increasing number of universities and 
technical colleges are setting up safety com- 
mittees whose object is to ensure the safe 
operation of their workshops and labora- 
tories. 


Safety Education of Young Persons 


Although educational institutions have an 
important contribution to make, the main 
responsibility for safety training rests upon 
industry. There are a number of factors, 
states the chief inspector, that make young 
persons more vulnerable to accidents, in- 
cluding: ignorance of factory conditions and 
hazards; lack of instruction in the safe way 
of doing a job, which may result in their 
doing it the wrong way; resentment of dis- 
cipline, which may lead to horseplay; dis- 
regard of safety precautions because they 
think this is a sign of maturity. 

Accidents to young persons continue to 
be a much higher proportion of the total; 
many of them occur on unguarded machines. 
Factors contributing to these accidents 
include: failure to give young persons ade- 
quate information about a machine and the 
precautions to be taken, entrusting the 
training of others to inexperienced young 
persons, and failure to stress the importance 
of stopping and isolating machinery before 
cleaning or adjusting it. In addition, lack of 
continuing supervision of safety training of 
young persons is an invitation to injury. 

Some of the larger firms, realizing the 
importance of systematic induction, training 
and supervision, integrate safety training 
of young persons with general training given 
in the shop. In this regard, the report 
stresses the importance of the role of the 
supervisor and that of the adult operative 
with whom the new entrant is put to work. 

Larger firms with apprentice training 
schools have an excellent opportunity to 
provide sound safety training. Where it is 
difficult to provide safety training in a 
particular craft, group schemes are sug- 
gested. One co-operative apprentice scheme 
in the engineering industry, designed for 


firms too small to provide full apprentice 
training individually, makes systematic 
transfers of trainees from one factory to 
another in the area. 

The chief inspector states that the safety 
training of young persons on unskilled and 
semi-skilled work is especially neglected by 
employers. Unless the attitude of these em- 
ployers can be changed, little reduction in 
the accident rate can be expected. 

One of the most difficult areas in which 
to provide planned training for young per- 
sons is in small firms where limited numbers 
are employed. The report refers to joint 
approaches to solve this problem in the 
cotton industry and in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Safety Education of Adult Workers 


Although the report emphasizes the im- 
portance of safety training for young per- 
sons, it points out that it is necessary for 
older workers, too, particularly immigrants, 
married women returning to the labour 
force, and workers transferring to other in- 
dustries. 

An excellent development, states the chief 
inspector, is that of providing safety train- 
ing either in the factory or at a training 
centre for persons doing particular jobs, 
such as crane drivers and slingers, fork-lift 
truck drivers, and material handlers. 


Safety Training for Foremen and Supervisors 


Foremen and supervisors play a key role 
in the safety training program, and success 
cannot be achieved unless they are ade- 
quately trained for it. The importance of 
such training, states the report, is being in- 
creasingly recognized. 

Evidence of this recognition is shown by 
the fact that accident prevention committees 
in certain industries have arranged 
systematic instruction for foremen and 
supervisors. The Birmingham and District 
Industrial Safety Group provides a series 
of safety courses, and many colleges of 
further education have included courses on 
accident prevention. 

There are also safety training courses 
held by certain firms for large numbers of 
foremen. Then, too, there are the Training 
Within Industry Courses in Job Safety 
provided by the Ministry of Labour. From 
1957 to 1962, some 31,000 supervisors 
have taken these courses, and 900 instruc- 
tors from individual firms have attended 
courses designed to equip them to train 
supervisors. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Industrial Health, 1962, 
again comprises three main chapters: review 
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of the year; industrial diseases, poisoning 
and gassing; and a special discussion on 
the early notification of industrial disease. 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Durng the year legislative developments 
included the making of the Non-ferrous 
Metals (Melting and Founding) Regula- 
tions, 1962. Progress was made on regula- 
tions concerning hazards presented by lead, 
ionizing radiations, mercury and anthrax. 

The Non-ferrous (Melting and Founding) 
Regulations, 1962 lay down standards for 
factories where workers are engaged in 
melting and founding of non-ferrous metals, 
including the following matters: cleanliness 
of floors; storage of gear and materials; 
provision of gangways and pouring aisles; 
maintenance of ventilating plant; provision 
and use of protective clothing; construction 
of floors; elimination, suppression and con- 
trol of dust and fumes; temperature of 
workrooms; washing facilities, accommoda- 
tion for clothing; and facilities for meals. 


Noise in Industry 


The report refers to a three-year program 
of research, to start early in 1963, into the 
effects of industrial noise on workers’ hear- 
ing. The research team would examine cer- 
tain particularly noisy industries or processes 
and the effects on their workers. This is a 
joint program by the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Wernher Research Unit on 
Deafness of the Medical Research Council, 
and the Ministry of Labour. 


In 1960, the Committee on the Problem 
of Noise was appointed under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Alan Wilson. One of the 
results of their investigations is the publica- 
ton of a booklet, Noise and the Worker,* 
which gives present knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and discusses measures to prevent 
deafness due to industrial noise. 


Other Matters 


The report includes a discussion of 
developments concerning industrial health 
and hygiene services, referring particularly 
to two non-profit group industrial health 
services established during the year. It also 
mentions a booklet published by the Min- 
istry of Labour in 1962, “Organization of 
Industrial Health Services”.+ 

At the end of 1962, the Joint Standing 
Committee for the Pottery Industry, which 
was established to advise the Ministry of 
Labour on health, safety and welfare mat- 
ters in the industry, published an important 
report, making recommendations concerning 
“Dust Control in Potteries’’.t 

In 1962 also, the Ministry of Labour was 
responsible for the publication of a book- 
let entitled Industrial Dermatitis: Precau- 
tionary Measures’.§ This booklet describes 
industrial dermatitis, its causes and incidence 
and advises on its prevention. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES, POISONING AND GASSING 


One chapter, as in previous years, deals 
largely with notifiable industrial diseases 
and reportable gassing accidents. It in- 
cludes a number of case histories which are 
intended to provide a guide for preventive 
action. 


the work of 
Laboratory; 


The matters discussed are: 
the Ministry’s Pathological 


lead, arsenical, phosphorus, mercurial, 
aniline, and chronic benzene poisoning; 
epitheliomatous and chrome ulceration; 
compressed air illness; toxic anaemia; over- 
exposure to X-rays; pneumoconiosis; tumour 
of the urinary tract; and gassing accidents 
due to carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
nitrous fumes, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
trichloroethylene. 


EARLY NOTIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASE 


The Factories Act and orders made under 
it require every medical practitioner to 
notify the Chief Inspector of Factories of 
all cases of the following industrial illnesses; 
lead, phosphorous, arsenical, mercurial, 
carbon bisulphide, aniline, chronic benzene, 
and manganese poisoning; anthrax; toxic 
jaundice; epitheliomatous and chrome 
ulceration; compressed air illness, and toxic 
anaemia. 


Factory occupiers are required to report 
these illnesses to the district inspector and 
the appointed factory doctor. The factory 
inspectorate is also informed by the Ministry 
of Pensions and National Insurance of every 
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case of industrial disease where benefit is 
granted from the industrial injuries fund. 
The foregoing procedures channel in- 
formation on cases of industrial disease to 
the medical inspector of factories, who 





* Safety, Health and Welfare New Series Book- 
let No. 25, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. Price 
Is 6d. 


t Safety, Health and Welfare New Series Booklet 
No. 21, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Price 2s. 4d. 


t First Report of the Joint Standing Committee 
for the Pottery Industry, Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. Price 7s. 


§ Safety, Health and Welfare New Series Booklet 
No. 18, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, Price 1s. 6d. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 














From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
PP BEDCHONAN TT ODOUNTONCE (B) ois ince dante eee (000)| May 6,901; + 2.0) + 38.6 
RIPON CU te area. we oe POON OI) (000)} May 6,608; + 3.9] + 4.7 
A OACULECTS. Wes. Te 050, SRL SERN TL Ie (000)| May 667 | + 11.9} + 0.5 
Nousaericuitunb!. dane eared. O00). b.!... (000)) May 5,941 + 3.1 + 5.2 
ee lacs 2 Sa ee a (000)| May 5,415 | + 3.4] + 5.0 
Mioworie oo NOUNS OF MOre.........<.-+ os -se-. (000)| May 3,835 — 29.3 — 29.4 
At work less than 35 hours...................(000)| May 2,603 | +234.1 +253 .2 
Poployed but sot at work..220..4../)0).... (000)| May 170 + 8.3 + 21.4 
OR gS 6 ee oe oe (C00)| May 293 — 27.3 — 15.3 
BANOO ee ee oe. Pa (000)| May 42 — 41.7 — 31.2 
EOC eT Ny rs MES OTe 6 Gass eis ial coe wee (000)| May 112 — 28.2 — 13.9 
Ontanoames.. bonilost, . taste valasmeusiloce.s (000)} May 70 — 21.4) — 12.5 
Papirige eS; teen. See A. pacctart.. eyed? ds. (00C)| May Bal — 41.5 — 22.5 
VEEL EOL et een oO ee eee ae (000)} May 38 + 15.2 + 8.6 
Without work and seeking work.................. (000)| May 281 — 26.1 — 14.6 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............... (000)| May 12 — 47.8 — 29.4 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........ 00.0. cece cee eee March 123.4 + 0.3 + 4.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... March 118.4 + 0.6 + 6.0 
LEER, RO. LO =< (ae TY a a Ist 3 mos. } 17, 546 — + 30.8 
Destined to the labour force.................c....... 1964 8, 850 — + 30.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sirikessanclockouts. 2O09.° 270s. 24) kee. ok: May 35 — 14.6 — 20.5 
Po. col workereinvolwed 32).cs7as.<usiswewtin.ah «. nayie.| May: 7,488 — 13.1 + 20.5 
DTA CIOMAn MWiAll AVS Sees teh Make... advises.) onan May 63, 700 — 28.4 +110.2 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... March $85.25 — 0.6 + 2.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............ce20+0..- March $ 2.01 + 1.0} + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... March 40.7 — 1.2 — 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..........0-.--.cee eee: March $81.83 — 0.3 + 3.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................... May 135.6 0.0 + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
NUN? ee Se rn a ns eae eee Ge eee: March 145.2 — 0.6} + 1. 
Total labour income..........................$000,000.| March 1,840 + 0.7 + 8.7 
Industrial Production 
protnl average 19492100)... sc cclew sc os cs cbu ecsmacies April 212.0 + 1.3 + 12.0 
ISEXTCUE Gili) oe eo ee a id inn aan | April 188.0) -—2 Perper 11 
JON St SOR: Seat, See On eae anal See: Name Gene | April 196.0} + 1.9 + 13.6 
aver Olen re ee ae) On eee re April 181.2; + 1.5) + 9.3 
New Residential Construction (b) 
SSESE SSR boa ke Sea SNe es [es sea | May lites + 35.9 — 9.1 
eta Pile Eee ee ee seg 68s Wee bs sale dle ¥red% May 7,047 + 5.9 — 20.8 
BCLETEC MER TUG ULON « ocug ufos < os. Ae aa ssohiieaodhirctenet cen May 62, 592 + 6.9 + 6.7 





(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Employment and Unemployment, May 


Employment increased seasonally by an 
estimated 248,000 to a total of 6,608,000 
between April and May. 

Unemployment declined by 110,000 to 
293,000, about the usual decrease for this 
time of year. 

The labour force increased by 138,000 to 
6,901,000, and was 243,000, or 3.6 per 
cent, higher than in May 1963. 

The unemployment rate in May repre- 
sented 4.2 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 5.2 per cent in May 1963 
and 5.1 per cent in May 1962. Seasonally 
adjusted, the May unemployment rate was 
a7 per cent. 


Employment 


Employment in all regions reflected the 
general upswing in_ seasonal activity. 
Between April and May, farm employment 
rose by 71,000. 

Non-farm employment increased by 
177,000, a rise that also was in line with 
seasonal expectations. Most of _ this 
advance was associated with the spring 
pickup in manufacturing and construction. 

Total employment in May was up 
296,000 or 4.7 per cent from the total a 
year earlier. Year-to-year increases of more 
than 4 per cent have been recorded in each 
of the past six months. The average year- 
to-year increase during the last decade was 


continued to be mainly in service, manu- 
facturing and trade. 

The April-to-May employment gain was 
distributed among all age groups. Persons 
under 25 years of age accounted for 45 
per cent of the total advance, a somewhat 
larger proportion than in most previous 
years. 

Employment of young people also showed 
a significant increase over the year. In May, 
1,436,000 persons aged 14 to 24 years of 
age were employed, 114,000 more than 
in May 1963. 

Employment was substantially higher 
than a year ago in all regions. The gain 
was particualrly noticeable in the Atlantic 
region. 

Unemployment 


Unemployment declined seasonally by 
110,000 between April and May. Of the 
293,000 unemployed in May, 234,000 were 
men and 59,000 were women. 

Compared with a year earlier, unemploy- 
ment was down 53,000. The largest decline 
was among those whose last job was in 
the primary industries. 

Of the total unemployed, some 177,000 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. The remaining 116,000, or 40 per cent 
of the total, had been seeking work for four 
months or more. This group accounted for 
a somewhat smaller proportion of the total 
than a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 














about 2 per cent. Employment increases 
Labour Surplus 
Labour Market Areas 1 
May May May 
1964 1963 1964 
Metropolitantac enamine 2 2 7 
Major Industriali..asc- see 5 7 14 
Major Agricultural............. 2 2 5 
Min Orie. Waee  oe noiniiee oe bie eiae 12 13 27 
TL OURL. aeericcte ae ae 21 24 53 
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Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 





2 3 4 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 
SsSS————e——————e=S=$m 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non- 
agricu!tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 





SUBSTANTIAL 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


St. John’s 
Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 
Lac St. Jean 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Sydney 





MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 








Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
ontreal 
—>QUEBEC-LEVIS 
—-»>VANCOUVER-NEW 
WESTMINSTER- 
MISSION CITY 





Cornwall 

Farnham-Granby 

FT. WILLIAM- 
—-> PT. ARTHUR 
—-» JOLIETTE 
—-»>MONCTON 
—->NEW GLASGOW 


lagara Peninsula 





APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


—»OTTAWA-HULL 
— TORONTO 
—» WINDSOR 


—>BRANTFORD 


uelp 
—»KINGSTON 
Kitchener 
London 
—-»SUDBURY 
—-»TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 














Oshawa 
Peterborough 
—}SAINT JOHN 
arnia 
—»SHERBROOKE 
—»TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
Riviere du Loup —»CHARLOTTETOWN —-»BARRIE 
Thetford-Megantic Lethbridge —}>BRANDON 
Ville St. Georges Prince Albert —}»CHATHAM 
Red Deer Moose Jaw 
Yorkton —-»>NORTH BATTLEFORD 
—->REGINA 
—->SASKATOON 
Bathurst Beauharnois —>BRAMPTON 
Campbellton -_-»BRACEBRIDGE —->BELLEVILLE- 
Edmundston —->BRIDGEWATER TRENTON 
Gaspe —}>CRANBROOK Central Vancouver Island 
Grand Falls Chilliwack —>DRUMHELLER 
Montmagny —»DAUPHIN Galt 
Newcastle —>DAWSON CREEK Goderich 
Okanagan Valley Drummondville Listowel 


Prince George-Quesnel 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

St Stephen 





—->»FREDERICTON 
—-»>K AMLOOPS 
—-> KENTVILLE 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Pembroke 
Portage la Paririe 
—»PRINCE RUPERT 
—>STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Sorel 
—>SUMMERSIDE 

Trail-Nelson 
—»TRURO 

Valleyfield 
—»VICTORIAVILLE 
—> WOODSTOCK 
—» YARMOUTH 





—»>MEDICINE HAT 
—-»NORTH BAY 
—>OWEN SOUND 
—>ST. HYACINTHE 
St. Thomas 
—->SIMCOE 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 





—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491, June 1963 issue. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Progress in Rehabilitation 


Provinces report 


that 2,134 persons reached _ rehabilitation 


status in 1963-64; total reported since 1957 is now 11,923 


The number of persons reported by pro- 
vincial authorities to have reached “rehabili- 
tation status” on which it has been possible 
to get full details increased sharply in 
1963-64. These reports are completed after 
active rehabilitation services have terminated 
and after a suitable period of follow-up. 


The total of 2,134 cases reported in 1963- 
64 is an increase of more than 18 per cent 
since 1962-63 and of more than 113 per 
cent over the number in 1957, the first year 
for which figures are available. 


Of the 2,134 rehabilitated persons in 
1963-64, more than 70 per cent were 
dependent on relatives or public assistance; 
there were 1,684 dependents. The cost to 
the public purse was estimated to be 
approximately $1,363,000 annually. 

After rehabilitation, the estimated total 
annual income for the group is approxi- 
mately $4,245,000. The contribution of 
some 85 housewives and homemakers is in 
addition to this. 


Since 1957 the number of rehabilitated 
persons reported has grown to 11,923. It 
is estimated that the annual cost of public 
support, if they had not been rehabilitated, 
would be approximately $7,893,000, and 
the accumulative cost of support from the 
time of their rehabilitation to the present, 
about $32,378,000. Instead of this outlay 
of funds, the group is estimated to be 
earning more than $22,000,000 annually 
and to have earned since their rehabilitation 
approximately $85,000,000. 

After their rehabilitation, 1,710 of those 
rehabilitated in 1963-64 became regularly 
employed in business or industry; 75 set 
up in business for themselves; 89 entered 
sheltered employment; 78 were enabled to 
undertake some homebound employment, 
and another 85 resumed their responsibili- 
ties as housewives and homemakers. Ninety- 
seven of the severely disabled were helped 
to the stage where they could undertake 
their own care. 


Before their acceptance for rehabilitation 
service, 754 of these persons had never 
been employed. Of the remainder, 334 had 
previous experience at unskilled work, 130 
at semi-skilled work and 158 at skilled work. 
One hundred and thirty-four had worked 
previously in agriculture, fishing or forestry, 
167 in service occupations and 250 in 
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sales and clerical work; 67 had had experi- 
ence in the professional or managerial field; 
116 had been housewives. For 24, informa- 
tion on their employment experience was 
lacking. 

After rehabilitation, 148 are now em- 
ployed in the professional or managerial 
field; 525 in sales and clerical work, 371 in 
service occupations, 72 in agriculture, fish- 
ing or forestry, 297 as skilled workmen, 266 
semi-skilled and 275 in unskilled work. 
Eighty-five are housewives or homemakers, 
and 95 are rehabilitated to self-care. 


Disabilities—These 2,134 rehabilitated 
persons suffered from a variety of disabling 
conditions. Almost one third of them had 
amputations or other orthopaedic handicaps. 

The group suffering from tuberculosis, 
which accounted for the highest proportion 
(27 per cent of all cases) in 1957-58, 
dropped to fifth place (almost 12 per cent) 
in 1963-64. 

The increasing effort on behalf of 
mentally ill and mentally retarded is re- 
flected in the higher percentage of the neuro- 
psychiatric group among those rehabilitated. 


Percent in Major Disability Groups 


1957-58 1963-64 

Amputations 6 6 
Neuro Muscular Skeletal 

Impairments 19 25 
Deaf and Hearing Impairments 3 13 
Blind and Visual Impairments 18 14 
Neurological Impairments 14 7 
Tuberculosis and Respiratory 

Disorders 27 12 
Cardio-vascular Diseases 3 4 
Neuro-psychiatric Disorders 5 16 
Other Disabling Conditions 5 3 


In addition to medical, social and voca- 
tional assessment and counselling, a variety 
of treatment services were provided to al- 
most half of those rehabilitated during the 
year, and prosthetic appliances and devices 
were supplied to 266. 

A study of their educational qualifications 
shows that 1,152 had not gone beyond ele- 
mentary school and 252 of these had not 
gone beyond Grade 4. Only 78 had con- 
tinued their education beyond high school 

(Continued on page 508) 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, St. John, N.B. 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 
eae Chibougamau Mines, 


Chibougamau, 


enuids Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 

POTIAVINe AeOUere RUA te a Se oe 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), 

Nipigon, Ont. 


Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. 


Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., southern 
B.C. 


McCormick’s Ltd., London, Ont. 


Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assn., B.C. .. 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, We: 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask. 


Union 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
U.E. (Ind.) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl.) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During May 


(except those concluded in May) 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ........0......00... 
Algoma” Steel, Sault ‘Ste. Marie, Ont: .................... 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida & other 
centres, Que. 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. .... 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. .... 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp 
& Paper, Nfld. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. 
Assn. Patronale du Commerce (hardware), 
OS SONG CARL TTC Smeal ale a ER eal ie RR 
B.C. Telephone 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), western Canada 
Canada Building Materials & others, Toronto, 
Ont 


Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, I.G.A., Lob- 

laws & others, B.C. 
‘Canada Safeway, Loblaws, Shop Easy & others, 

Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster & 

other centres, B.C. 
‘Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. 
‘Cdn. Celanese, Sorel, Que. 
‘CPR, system-wide 


‘Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. 


‘Carling, Labatt’s, O’Keefe & other 
breweries, Winnipeg.) Matic. LA.). wien gieiat 


eee eee eee e recess er seee ees esse sneer eerecereereseesee 


Molson, 
Man. 
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Union 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) (loggers) 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Tea Od, So Oe A, we OR ae ee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Cloak Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ............00..0cc08. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, Ont. ...... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Coal Operators’ Assn...Altay( SIB:C. ene. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Engineering, Lachine, Que. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. ...........0...c000 Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper 
Divs) MCoinwall, (Ont. 2 ee ae ee Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp &Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, NS. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
erty RECOV BET, OU CG ite arses, Cer erento eC. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Paper Mill 
Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Edmonton City; Alta: (2245 eee... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton sGCitysvA Hacer ts aac: ser OR... Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
asnonton: oGity, UA lta oe ee se eke eae Se ag Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 
TOUELS ON Sa: adc Re cote MER ee OS Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 
Sot rentons Ot aes eee Nes oe ea ee =: Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
H6pital Notre Dame, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
HOpital Ste-Jeanne-d’Arc, Montreal, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
H6pital Ste-Justice, Montreal, Que. oo... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (7), Montreal & other centres, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
H6tel Dieu de Montréal, Montreal, Que. ............ Service Empl]. Federation (CNTU) 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que. ..... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. ..................... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other centres, 
BA ee cic e eee She eee) ee mere” ae Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Kimberly-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont. ............ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PT tn. P< Cem rey mre Me me TOE ys Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec, Que: Mes ee ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Welephone) 2.2... eee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & 
maintenance empl.) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
6 1 eee er MCA aaa Mace Sige ote Railway Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
(car carriers), Oues & Ont. 12. en ee Teamsters (Ind.) 
New Brunswick Telephone ...00..0..0.....cccccccceccecceeccses IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
N.-M;. Paterson & Sons; Ont. & Que, 0, ee! Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, 
OTE cst foci? valghp ae ee eae te ee gr Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
OttawalGity, Ontsa faa, bat eee ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Pacific PressseVancouver, 8.) eae ne. Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Paper, Uhorald, Outs tesa... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Québec City, MOne se sierra eee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
[ (inside empl.) 
OQuevess City: Que: Me ee i, ae en ean Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 
REA: Victor; Montreal, Que... re. IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rolland Paper, Mont Rolland & St. Jerome, Que. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/ CLC). & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Ouse Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

sielco,, Montreal, Quel). an) Seine Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide .................... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tamper Limited, Lachine, Que. ....ceccceecccccscsescc... IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Poronto City, Ontes Vee ay See ae Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

POLOMt ity COU are (ieee ale 6. een Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Toronto Metro sOnt (ei tee Deb) Cees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
TCA, Canada-wide Pee PE ce Orr or RE er fe Ore Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Keno Hill Mines, Elsa, Y. T. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask..... CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kingston, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


UEP RE Fc ee en nei MO MON ANNE Y by Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


PC Mites Assi. Vancouver, B.C. 2-40... 0 Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seis erm CCH AILY-WiGG™ hace Ar titre kG aos cdc ite tise es bcs Moving Picture Machine/Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg & Oakville, Ont. TUE (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC 


REIN Seren yY Gpreril FNCINORM Caer ..eesed.sst seat bos Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

BE Pete Sf SCREW Pais o ricer asceteyvidntienecansbos cone Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Gan Vickers, "Montreal, "Ques lA Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont. .................. VE (Ind.) 


Celgar, Rayonier Canada & B.C. Forest Products, 

Watson Island, Woodfibre & Crofton, B.C. .... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que. ....0.:............0.... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, 


Magog &> Drummondville Quesi0..!. .adhi..: Textile Federation (CNTU) 

Dominion Textile, Montreal, Que. ......0.00 United Textile Wrks. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mypuisebrencsy/ Montreal, Quest siiiz.0...c5es..ssckasseors Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C: coast ................ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Raymondes ote Tite, Ques. hae ls... Bdiccesi scsi Clothing Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone ....... + See ee ee | eee ee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que. ........0000000.... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

AP ecptieaeee COT) Cee tad did ker Aan, leh Saat fay ho ge chos oe 2 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls & Kimberly-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

ET eS a I ie Riot th OE Al ocho Can rinse pilvnagieninaavo tn’ Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Bey GO LOU GIN re ae ed bass udes aoe Posneen Sich ve monne Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
STR CVSE CO MUIVICEEO SLC OL, Ba ei ee Son copes anwnnsdosereXondadeanse sae Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Conciliation Board 
Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


ODER ACER GoiOGReE TAUW AVS, 0: 0.56.24) -bns.duceseenn oe on0tla 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, Kimber- 
Me FOL ee ty AUTEN ES Cock oaincics ca vonasn ens recsannessdvsse Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. .......... United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & 
NOTRE TR SEM aa ep oa leiell ai RN re en UE (Ind.) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 ; 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) ; 
Hospitals (13), Montreal & other centres, Que. .. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (registered 


nurses ) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Work Stoppage 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part I1l|—Settlements Reached During May 1964 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximately.) 

ACME, BoRDEN’S & OTHER DAIRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,300 empl.—wage increases of $2 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and $2 a wk. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1965, for outside empl.; wage increases of $2.50 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and $2 a 
wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 for inside empl.; employer contribution toward welfare to be increased by 
$1.50 a wk.; minimum rate for retail route salesman after Jan. 1, 1965 will be $82 a wk.; agree- 
ment to expire Dec. 31, 1965. ; 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC, BROCKVILLE, ONT.—IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
630 empl.—settlement pay of $25 prorated; general wage increases of 3% eff. May 17, 1964 
and 3% eff. May 16, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service in 1964 (formerly after 15 yrs.) 
and after 10 yrs. of service in 1965; bereavement leave of 3 days in the event of death of wife, 
husband, child or parents (formerly 2 days) and 2 days in the event of death of in-laws (formerly 
1 day); employer to pay increases in premiums for hospital insurance eff. July 1, 1964; rate for 
sweeper after May 16, 1965 will be $1.72 an hr.; agreement to expire May 11, 1966. 

CHILDREN’S OUTERWEAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING _ WORKERS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 74¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1964 and 24¢ an hr. eff. January 1, 1966; 6 paid holidays (previously 3); 2 wks. vacation (formerly 
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1 wk.) after 2 yrs of service; employer contributions toward new welfare plan that includes group 
life insurance, hospital, medical and surgical insurance; agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 

G. T. DaviE & Sons, LAUZON, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ an hr. Eff. May 1, 
1964, S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; 1 wk. plus 2 to 4 days vacation 
after 2 to 4 yrs. of service, 2 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service, 2 wks. plus 1 to 4 days vacation 
after 6 to 9 yrs. of service, and 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service; company to contribute 4¢ 
an hr. toward pension plan eff. Jan. 1, 1966; rate for labourer after Jan. 1, 1966 will be $2.06 an 
hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

DOMINION CORSET, QUEBEC, QUE.—EMPL. AssN. (IND.): terms of settlement not immediately 
available. 

DomTarR PuLP & PAPER, EAST ANGUS, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WORKERS’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 560 empl.—wage increases of S¢ an hr. eff. May ve 1964 and S¢ an hr. 
eff. May 1, 1965; additional classification adjustments; evening and night shift premiums increased 
to 7¢ and 12¢ respectively (previously 5¢ and 10¢); rate for labourer after May 1, 1965 will be 
$2.05 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 

DoMTAR PULP AND PAPER (KRAFT & BOXBOARD DIv.), WINDSOR, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER 
WORKERS’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an 
hr. eff. May 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965; additional classification adjustments; 
evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 12¢ respectively (previously 6¢ and 11¢); 
rate for labourer after May 1, 1965 will be $2.05 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 

MANITOBA ROLLING MILL, SELKIRK, MAN.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. May 17, 1964 and 6¢ an hr. eff. May 
17, 1965; group life insurance to be increased to $4,000 in 1965; weekly sickness indemnity of 
$40 to be payable up to 26 wks.; rate for labourer after May 17, 1965 will be $1.99 an hr.; 
agreement to expire May 25, 1966. 

MarRITIME TEL. & TEL., Hatirax, N.S.—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 730 empl—wage increases of 75¢ a wk. on starting rates and of $2.25 a wk. 
on maximum rates; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service and 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of 
service maintained; winter vacation bonus for vacation taken between November 1 and April 30— 
1 wk. of a 2- or 3-wk. vacation to be extended by 2 days; 2 wks. of a 3-wk. vacation to be 
extended by 4 days; complete 2- or 3-wk. vacation to be extended by 5 days; 4 wks. vacation 
after 24 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); rate for operator $57.75 a wk.; agreement to 
expire Sept. 22, 1964. 

Morrs LIMITED & Morrs SALES, HALIFAX, N.S.—TEAMSTERS (IND.) & BAKERY Wkxrs. (CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—general wage increases of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to Feb. 15, 
1964, 3¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 15, 1965 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 15, 1965; Boxing Day to be eighth paid 
holiday; rate for labourer after Aug. 15, 1965 will be $1.27 an hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 15, 
1966. 

PHiLips ELECTRONICS, LEAsIDE, ONT.—_IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
800 emp!.—wage increases of 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 4¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. 
April 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (no previous provision); weekly sickness and 
accident indemnities to range from $30 to $50 (formerly $30 to $35); minimum pension to be 
se ane rate for labourer after April 1, 1965 will be $1.83 an hr.; agreement to expire March 

1. : 

QUEBEC HypROo-ELECTRIC COMMISSION, MONTREAL & OTHER CENTRES, QuE.—PuBLIC EMPL. 
(CLC) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of evan ur 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965, 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 at Montreal and 
Labrieville; wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 
and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 at Quebec; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 
9¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 at Les Boules and Northern Power; 
wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 15¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 15¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 at Les Boules and Southern Canada Power; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
of service (previously after 12 yrs.); evening and night shift premiums increased to 9¢ and 11¢ 
respectively (formerly 6¢ and 9¢); agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 

QueBEC NATURAL Gas, MONTREAL, QuE.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. May 11, 1964 and 8¢ an hr. eff. May 3, 
1965; 9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (previously after 12 
ae wage rate for labourer after May 3, 1965 will be $1.84 an hr.; agreement to expire May 1, 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY, QUE. & ONT.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL WKRS. 
(CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl_—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1964 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965; annual vacation of 5/6 day per month of continuous 
service after 1-9 yrs. of service, 14 days per month of continuous service after 10-19 yrs. of service, 
and 13 days per month of continuous service after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 14 days per 
month of service for most employees); rate for Canal Man 2 after Jan. 1, 1965 will be $2.13 an 
hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

ScoTT-La SALLE, LONGUEUIL, QUE.—EMPL. AssN. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available; agreement to expire June 1, 1965. 


SMITH & STONE, GEORGETOWN, ONT.—MINE Wkrs. (IND.): 30-mo. agreement covering 580 
empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. May 28, 1964, 3% eff. April 28, 1965 and 3% eff. Jan. 30, 
1966; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (formerly after 13 yrs.); heavy operation labourer’s 
rate after Jan. 30, 1966 will be $1.74 an hr.; agreement to expire Nov. 1966. 

VANCOUVER City, B.C.—Crivic EMPL. (IND.) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,550 
empl.—general wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr., eff. July 1, 
1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 6 yrs.); rate for labourer after July 1, 1965 will be $2.284 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 
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Older Workers 


e ® 9 e 
Statistics on Canada’s Older Population 
Number and proportion of older persons in the labour force 
increased from 1,600,000 or 30.6 per cent to\2,100,000 or 
32.7 per cent in the decade between 1951 and 196] , DBS finds 


Workers aged 45 and over constituted 
30.6 per cent of Canada’s labour force in 
1951; by 1961 this proportion had increased 
to 32.7 per cent, states a recent publication 
of the Census Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, due mainly to the marked in- 
crease of older women workers. 

The publication*, Selected Statistics on 
the Older Population of Canada, was pre- 
pared at the request of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Aging. 

There was a total labour force of 
5,276,639 persons in Canada in 1951. Of 
this total, 1,617,318 (30.6%) were in the 
age group 45 and over. In 1961, out of a 
labour force of 6,458,156, there were 
2,111,872 (32.7%) persons in the age group 
45 and over. 

The following is a breakdown of these 
figures, by sexes: 


Age Group 45 and Over in the Labour 


Force 
1951 1961 
Male 1,376,130 1,602,947 
Female 241,188 508,925 
Both Sexes 1617516 2,1715872 


This tabulation shows that a most signif- 
icant factor was the large increase in the 
number of mature women in the labour 
force in 1961 from the number in 1951. 
The total more than doubled while the male 
mature group increased by 226,817, or 
16.5 per cent. 

At the same time, the total male segment 
of the labour force increased by only 14.1 
per cent in the 10-year period, or 579,887 
in actual numbers, while the total female 
segment of the labour force increased by 
51.8 per cent, or 601,630, with 267,737 
of these in the 45-and-over age group. 

The vast majority of middle-aged workers 
are employed steadily, many at the peak of 
their earning capacity. This offers the strong- 
est testimony to the employment value of 
the skills, experience, stability and maturity 
of workers in the 45-and-over age group. 

When older workers become unemployed, 
however, often through no fault of their 
own, they are frequently regarded with dis- 
favour as job applicants by employers 





* Selected Statistics on the Older Population of 
Canada, Census Division. Cat. No. 91-507, Queen’s 
Printer. (Price 75 cents). 
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simply because of their age. Yet these same 
employers may often testify that their most 
valuable employees are their older ones. 

The foregoing figures are an indication 
that the social and economic problem of 
the older worker is slowly growing in mag- 
nitude, at least in numerical potential, 
despite the changing attitudes of many em- 
ployers who have recognized the value of 
hiring, retaining and promoting employees 
on the basis of qualifications without regard 
to age. Such employers may frequently 
have had to overcome practical obstacles in 
order to utilize more older manpower. 

Looking at the population as a whole, as 
it is analyzed in the DBS publication, we 
find that the numbers in the 45-and-over 
age group have grown from 1,023,410 in 
1901, or 19.0 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, to 4,559,128 or 25.0 per cent of the 
total population in 1961. One of every four 
persons in Canada in 1961 was aged 45 or 
over. 

A significant rise took place also in the 
“age 65 and over” segment of the popula- 
tion during the 60-year period from 1901 to 
1961. In 1901, there were 271,201 persons 
aged 65 and over in Canada, or 5.1 per cent 
of the total population. In 1961 there were 
1,391,154, or 7.6 per cent of the population. 

Figures in the DBS publication indicate 
that Canadians, particularly women, were 
living longer in 1961 than they did 30 years 
earlier, in 1931. Life expectancy at birth 
for females in 1931 was 62.1 years; by 
1961 this had risen to 74.17 years. 

The life expectancy for males also in- 
creased, but not so spectacularly. Life ex- 
pectancy at birth for males in 1931 was 
60.0 years; by 1961 this figure had risen to 
68.35 years. There was little gain during 
this period, however, for men aged 45 and 
over. 

A lack of adequate formal education 
among older workers sometimes constitutes 
a major barrier to their continued employ- 
ment or re-employment and to their retrain- 
ing for modern jobs. Statistics in the DBS 
publication point out this lack. In 1961, of 
the population aged 45 and over, 2,549,809 
or 56.1 per cent had only an elementary 
school education. Only 549,819 or 12.1 per 
cent had completed secondary school and 
only 122,244 or 2.7 per cent had a univer- 
sity degree. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers in a Changing World 
From replies to questionnaire from 64 countries participating 
in this year’s International Labour Conference, International 
Labour Office drafted proposed Recommendation for discussion 


For discussion of the sixth item on the 
agenda of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva this month, the employ- 
ment of women in a changing world, the 
International Labour Office drew up a pro- 
posed Recommendation, based on replies 
to a questionnaire from 64 of the partici- 
pating countries.* The employment of wo- 
men with family responsibilities was given 
special attention. 

Working wives with no children often 
assume the double task of home and outside 
work without too much trouble. Responsi- 
bility for aging parents may pose a greater 
problem for the single working woman. The 
greatest difficulties are faced, however, by 
women who have dependent children. 

Some measure of public planning, control 
and supervision of child-care facilities is 
advocated to ensure the well-being of the 
children involved. Standards prescribing the 
number and the qualifications of the staff, 
and the necessary equipment, services and 
facilities need to be worked out. 

It is proposed that statistics be compiled 
on the number of working mothers, the 
ages of their children, and the kind of child- 
care arrangements these mothers would 
prefer. This would enable planners to deter- 
mine the type and location of child-care 
facilities best suited to the needs of the 
population. 

Further, it is recommended that the 
national and local authorities seek public 
understanding of their efforts through the 
co-operation of public and private organiza- 
tions, especially employers’ and workers’ 
groups. 

Part-time employment is emphasized as 
the most practical means of enabling a wo- 
man to combine work outside the home 
with her family responsibilities. There is a 
question of the advisability of conducting 
surveys to determine demand and supply 
in this type of employment. 

Care must be exercised, however, in pro- 
moting the idea of part-time employment, 
that it does not create unfair competition 
for full-time workers, nor impose unfavour- 
able working conditions on _ part-time 
workers. 





* International Labour Conference, Women Work- 
ers in a Changing World, Report VI (2), Geneva, 
[.L.O., 1964. $1.50. 
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Standards may be set to ensure that prin- 
ciples of equality in remuneration are main- 
tained. There is question of bringing em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups together in 
consultation on the organization of part-time 
work and the conditions of employment for 
persons working part time. Employment 
security, fringe benefits, and social security 
protection for these workers require study. 

A suggested ideal arrangement for work- 
ing mothers is to have their working hours 
coincide with those of their school-age 
children. Shift work particularly suited to 
working women with family responsibilities 
might be considered. But the shorter work 
day, the five-day week and longer holiday 
periods for all workers have helped women 
with family responsibilities to combine their 
home duties with work outside the home. 

Home-aid services are considered an im- 
portant help to women with family responsi- 
bilities. A number of countries have estab- 
lished such services but often on a family 
emergency basis. This is not unlike the 
visiting homemaker services that exist to 
some extent in Canada. 

It is suggested that such services be avail- 
able to families on a permanent, possibly 
part-time basis. This is recommended be- 
cause of the shortage of private domestic 
help that exists in many countries. 

Re-entry into employment for women who 
have had to leave the labour market for an 
extended period of time because of family 
responsibilities often presents difficult prob- 
lems. The proposed Recommendation, there- 
fore, emphasizes the need of special facili- 
ties for the counselling, training or re- 
training, and the placement of such women. 

For absences of shorter duration, provi- 
sion for job security, through the right to 
maternity leave, is suggested. There is also 
question of the duration of maternity leave 
which should be allowed and of the rights 
attached to it. 

Public information and education is recog- 
nized as vital to a more widespread under- 
standing of the problems of working women 
with family responsibilities. With com- 
munity support and understanding, and 
appropriate measures taken on their behalf, 
many such women might make a valuable 
contribution to the economic life of the 
nation while maintaining a full and happy 
home life. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session, ILO Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee 


Adopts two series of conclusions, on technological changes and 
on regularization of employment in the construction industry 


The Seventh Session of the ILO Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee* adopted two series of conclusions, 
on technological changes and regulariza- 
tion of employment. The session was held 
May 4 to 15 in Geneva. 

The Committee is made up of govern- 
ment, employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives from 25 countries, including Canada. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government delegates—Frank Hereford, 
Director, Special Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, head of delegation; and 
A. H. Portigal, Employment and Labour 
Market Division, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


Worker delegates—Pierre-Julien Martel, 
President, Fédération des Travailleurs des 
Metiers du Batiment (CSN), Jonquiere, 
Que.; and James B. Mathias, International 
Representative, Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association (CLC), Toronto. 


Employer delegates—S. D. Chutter, Gen- 
eral Manager, Canadian Construction 
Association, Ottawa; and Y. A. Trottier, 
President, Philippe Trottier Inc., Quebec 
City, and Quebec Vice-President of the 
Canadian Construction Association. 


Technological Changes 


The Committee’s conclusions on _ tech- 
nological changes in the construction in- 
dustry stated various principles and made 
certain suggestions. Everyone within the 
industry should accept the general principle 
that any innovation which improves the 
service which the industry gives to the com- 
munity as a whole is to be welcomed, it said. 

Governments and the industry should 
collaborate in inviting and rewarding new 
suggestions for improving the efficiency of 
the industry. They also should collaborate 
in ensuring adequate investment in research 
in building and civil engineering and in 
furthering international co-operation in this 
field. 

To avoid any misunderstanding which 
might lead to resistance or opposition to it, 
persons planning to use an innovation 
should take appropriate steps, such as prior 





* One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems, of 
some of the most important international industries. 
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establishment of contact with the repre- 
sentative organizations of those who may 
be affected, and full and frank discussion 
on measures to alleviate any genuine hard- 
ship which might result from introduction 
of the innovation. 

Where a proposed innovation may reason- 
ably be expected to result in unemploy- 
ment, effective steps should be taken by 
those responsible, such as governments and 
the construction industry, to ensure that 
any worker who thus becomes unemployed 
is compensated for any financial or other 
loss which he may suffer. 

Adequate facilities should be provided 
for the vocational retraining of construc- 
tion workers whose skills are rendered 
redundant because of technological change. 

The Committee adopted a special resolu- 
tion on new safety problems created by 
technological developments. This requested 
the ILO to prepare and publish one or more 
manuals on safety and one or more codes 
of practice on safety in the building and 
civil engineering industries. 


Regularization of Employment 


The Committee’s conclusions on the 
regularization of employment noted that 
instability of employment remained one of 
the persistent characteristics of the con- 
struction industry. 


Noting that the needs for new construc- 
tion and for the repair and maintenance of 
existing structures will exceed the capacity 
of the construction industry for the fore- 
seeable future, the Committee recognized 
the adoption of long-range programming as 
a fundamental condition for regularization 
of employment and steady growth in the 
construction industry. 

For the employer, long-term prospects of 
work facilitate efficient operation of the 
undertaking and particularly investment in 
larger items of capital equipment that can 
be paid off only over a period of time. 

For the workers, long-term programming 
should aid in removing causes of instability 
and should afford real prospects of more 
regular employment. It should also facilitate 
the organization and expansion of voca- 
tional training programs. 

(Continued on page 614) 
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TEAMWORK 


jin INDUSTRY 


Close, continuing consultation and co- 
operation between labour, management and 
government is one of the prerequisites for 
survival in today’s highly competitive 
world, according to James Byrne, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the federal Minister 
of Labour. 

Main speaker at the recent labour-man- 
agement conference at Edmonton, Alta., Mr. 
Byrne warned the 300 delegates in attend- 
ance that unless Canada is fully prepared to 
compete on an equal basis with the other 
rapidly advancing industrialized nations of 
the world, this country may lose the race 
and suffer a decline. “The luxury of past 
antagonism has turned to sabotage,” he 
said. 

Mr. Byrne, who is a former Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers’ negotiator, pointed 
out that the joint solution of problems fac- 
ing industry would benefit both labour and 
management, and the country generally. 
“Divided among each other,” he said, “la- 
bour, management and government may 
arrive at nothing more than patchwork 
solutions of partially perceived problems. 
Working together as a team, we can greatly 
improve our chances of securing for our- 
selves and our descendants a promising 
future.” 

On the subject of labour-management 
consultation at the plant level, Mr. Byrne 
remarked: “In my opinion there is no sub- 
stitute for regular, face-to-face encounters 
between labour and management in solving 
the multitude of problems that arise in the 
day-to-day operation of a plant. The face- 
to-face interview is the most effective form 
of communication man has at his disposal 
for the solution of problems. 

“Joint consultation between labour and 
management offers the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to say precisely what must be said— 
on the spot—and then to observe reaction 
and harvest critical opinion. This latter 
effect is called feed-back—the most im- 
portant single product of face-to-face com- 
munication.” 

Alberta’s Premier E. C. Manning told the 
delegates attending the province’s first la- 
bour-management conference that maximum 





exploitation of the tremendous possibilities 
available to both should be the mutual goal 
of labour and management today. He 
warned them not to lose the advantages of 
progress by dissipating their energies on 
efforts to undermine each other. 

“The real purpose of industry and com- 
merce is to produce and make available the 
greatest array of goods and services ever. 
You are now in a better position to provide 
them than ever before because of the 
accumulated skills of centuries and the con- 
sumation of the evolution of scientific and 
technical progress of all time,” said Mr. 
Manning. 

The three main factors in future pros- 
perity are the proper use of the nation’s 
limitless potential provided by modern 
technology; understanding of the link 
between price levels and production costs; 
and the acceptance of the need to devise 
more and better methods of financing con- 
sumption of increased production. 

Summarizing results of the one-day ses- 
sion, Ken Pugh, Alberta Deputy Minister of 
Labour and conference chairman, declared 
that “faith in one another is essential to bet- 
ter mutual understanding.” Delegates were 
welcomed to Edmonton by Mayor William 
Hawrelak, who had earlier proclaimed 
April 5-11 as Labour-Management Co- 
operation Week. 

* cS * 

Canada’s current objectives, which include 
increased productivity, greater export mar- 
kets, increased sales, more jobs, greater 
employment security, improved standards of 
living, and better human relations, will not 
be achieved without continuing consulta- 
tion and co-operation between labour and 
management. The warning was sounded at 
the recent labour-management conference 
in Lethbridge, Alta., by a man who has 
spent a quarter of a century in the field of 
industrial relations. 

Bernard Wilson, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour, who was principal guest speaker 
at the conference, described the need for 
labour-management teamwork as “urgent”. 

“Automation and technological change, 
new processes, methods and materials have 
brought problems to labour and manage- 
ment—problems which often involve the 
economic survival of individuals and under- 
takings,” said Mr. Wilson. 

“Co-operation is essential for the solu- 
tion of those problems and for the survival 
of the two parties.” 


————OEE——TT—E—Eo Ee eee ee 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Labour. In addition to field representatives 
available to help both managements and trade 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
located in key industrial centres, who are 


unions, the Service provides various aids in 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered two representation votes, 
rejected two applications for certification 
and granted one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the 
Board received ten applications for certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Syndicate of the Employees 
of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd. (CNTU), 
on behalf of a unit of employees of The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited em- 
ployed in its flour mill, grain elevator and 
feed mill at Montreal, Que. (L.G., Apr., 

p. 286). The Brotherhood of Railway and 
i Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees had intervened. 


2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Tourists 
Services Ltd. employed in its supermarket, 
bakery and warehouse at Whitehorse, Y.T. 
eG, May, p.. 395); 


3. The National Syndicate of Employees 
of Aluminium of Baie Comeau, on behalf 
of a unit of regular seasonal stevedores and 
permanent dock workers employed by the 
Canadian British Aluminium Company 
Limited at Baie Comeau, Que. (L.G., May, 
P2396): 

4. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, mechanics and labourers employed 
by Cronkwright Transport Limited, Simcoe, 
Ont. (L.G., May, p. 396). Cyril Eldridge 
and Harold Elliott, employees of the com- 
pany, had intervened. 


5. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of cleaners employed 
at the Toronto International Airport, 
Malton, Ont. by Allied Building Services 
(1962) Ltd., Montreal, Que. (L.G., May, 
p. 396). 

6. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 and General Teamsters 





Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Union Local 181, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Van-Kam Freightways Ltd. Vancouver, 
B Colle Ga May. p97), The Board ex- 
cluded from the bargaining unit owner- 
drivers and drivers employed by owner- 
drivers. 


7. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of warehousemen and 
driver-swampers working in and out of the 
city of Vancouver, B.C., employed by Reid’s 
Moving and Storage Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
BC CL.G: May: p. 397). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Texada Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (see “Applications for Certification 
Received,” below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union 91, General 
Truck Drivers Local 938, Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local 106, of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, and Taggart Service 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
May, p. 396) (Returning Officers: G. A. 
Lane and G. E. Plant). 


2. Board of Employees of John Kron and 
Sons Limited, applicant, John Kron and 
Sons Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent. The Board ordered a vote fol- 
lowing consideration of an application for 
revocation of certification (L.G., May, p. 
397) (Returning Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, applicant, The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Company, Limited, Montreal, 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Que., respondent, and the National Syndi- 
cate of the Employees of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
@o.vlid. (CNLU er intervener CL.G:, Apr; 
p. 286). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the board. 
2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1842 and Local 1869, applicants, 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Ltd, Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
April., p. 288). The application affected 
men employed by the company at the Port 
of Toronto who occasionally were employed 
by the company at the Port of Kingston. 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that in the light of the evidence given con- 
cerning the nature of the company’s cur- 
rent operations at Kingston, the Board 
was not satisfied that the proposed unit is 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification made by Jan 
Byers, et al, applicants, Kitchener-Waterloo 
Broadcasting Co. Limited, Kitchener, Ont., 
respondent, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent (L.G., Apr., p. 287). The 
application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on June 
22, 1960, to the respondent union in respect 
of a unit of employees of the respondent 


company. 
Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Texada Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(See “Applications for Certification granted,” 
above). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became : 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which } 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
e pobre and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines I 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works I 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of \ 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may | 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and | 





make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
province of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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2. General Truck Drivers Local 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed by Liquid Cargo Lines Limited, 
Clarkson, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


3. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 968, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of Canadian 
National Railways Hotel Department (Nova 
Scotian Hotel) (Investigating Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane). 


4. Rempel-Trail Transportation Em- 
ployees Association, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and mechanics employed by 
Rempel-Trail Transportation Limited, Ed- 
monton, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 


5. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


6. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, Local 511, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Maple Leaf Mills Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by  Trans-World 


Conciliation and Other 


Chartering Limited, Montreal, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras). 


8. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Chandler 
Local No. 455, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Gaspesia Pulp and Paper Co. 
Ltd., Chandler, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Miss M-P. Bigras). 

9. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited (Atomic Fuel Department, Port 
Hope, Ont.) (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild 
Inc., Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit 
of mates employed by Trans-World Charter- 
ing Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M-P. Bigras). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board, Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., May. p. 396). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, and the 
New York Central Railroad Company, as 
Lessee of the Michigan Central Railroad 
and Sub-lessee of the Canada Southern 
Railway, St. Thomas, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., May, p. 396). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. F. M. Yorke & Son Limited, Van- 
couver, and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
illicets L).8o:.1 ysoe). 

3. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Pilots Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Halifax, and Local 1843 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

5. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, (Conciliation 
Oficers- Es Poirier ): 
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6. Buntain Bell and Co. Ltd. and J. A. 
Gormley Ltd., and Labourers’ Protective 
Union No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

7. Canadian Marconi Company (CFCF- 
TV and CFCF Radio) Montreal, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

8. La Television de Québec (Canada) 
Ltée. (Postes CFCF-TV et CKMI-TV), 
and L’Association Nationale des Employés 
et Techniciens en Radiodiffusion (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

10. British Overseas Airways Corp., 
Montreal, and United Automobile, Aero- 
space, and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. North-American Elevators Limited, 
Sorel, and Syndicat Catholique et National 
des Debardeurs de Sorel Inc. (maintenance 
employees) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L. G., May, p. 397). 

2. Piette Transport Inc., Joliette, Que., and 
Local 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
Gy EaPomer aly. (eM ay, pas97). 

3. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., May, p. 397). 

4. Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
(Directory Sales Department, Eastern 
Region) and Local 57 of the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union (Conciliation 
Officers; CE. Poirier)! (1-G3 Aprilep 7239): 

5. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., April, 
paze9y): 

6. St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., April, p. 
289). 

7. Radio Futura Ltd., (Radio Station 
CKVL) Verdun, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 


Technicians (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L:G.; March, p.215): 

8. National Harbours Board and Civil 
Service Association of Canada (Quebec Har- 
bour Police) (Conciliation Officer: C.E. 
Porrier CLG: a kebyepal at): 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Northwest Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. and 
Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, and Local 400 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., April p. 289). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


National Harbours Board, Montreal Har- 
bour, and National Harbours Board Police 
Brotherhood (L.G., Feb., p. 132) The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements after Board Procedure 


1. (National Harbours Board, Montreal 
Harbour, and National Harbours Board 
Police Brotherhood (see above). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (plant 
employees) Humberstone, Ont., and United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 
(U.G., Mareh, p.216,); 


Strike Action after Board Procedure 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (L.G., May, 
p. 398). Stoppage of work occurred April 
24. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal 


and 


National Harbours Board Police Brotherhood 


The collective labour agreement between 
the parties entered into on the 9th day of 
August, 1961 provides in part as follows: 
Article VIII—DURATION AND RENEWAL 

This Agreement shall become effective on the 
date of its execution and shall remain in force 
until the 31st March, 1963, and shall be deemed 
to continue thereafter from year to year until 
either party hereby gives written notice to the 
other party . . . of desire to revise or terminate 
same effective commencing the following 
April Ist. 


The agreement was not renewed for any 
period after its expiration date because of 
the union’s desire for certain revisions. The 
parties had managed, however, through 
negotiations carried on following the 
prescribed notice by the union of its inten- 
tion to re-open the agreement, to compose 
all their differences except those in 
respect of: 


1. The Seniority Provisions (Article II, 
Section 1, paragraphs (a) to (e) inclusive) 


a a me ce es A ee ee ea > 


During April, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation established to deal with a 
Port of Montreal, and National Harbours Bo 


dispute between National Harbours Board, 
ard Police Brotherhood. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Frank M. Godine, Q.C., of Montreal. He 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Francis Eugene Carlin and Louis-Claude Trudel, both of Montreal, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 


The majority report, which under the provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Carlin. The minority report was submitted by Mr. Trudel. 
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2. The Salary Schedule—Appendix “A” 
(Article IV, Section 1) 


Seniority Provisions 


This issue elicited argument particularly 
in regard to the matters of “promotion” 
and “layoff”. 

It was submitted on behalf of the union 
that, under the re-opened agreement, an 
employee of the Harbour Police force who, 
prior to his employment as such, had 
acquired several years of seniority by service 
in another department, would have an 
advantage over an employee who had been 
employed for an equal or even greater length 
of time on the police force only. 

The union did not cite a single case where 
a member of the police force had actually 
found himself in the unfavourable position 
thus envisaged but contended that it was at 
least a latent possibility. This may be so, 
but in order to eliminate the possibility it 
would be necessary to so amend the re- 
opened agreement as to differentiate it from 
all existing agreements between the Com- 
pany and its other departments under which 
transfer with accumulated seniority is the 
rule, and I have not been persuaded that 
the advantages which might result from the 
proposed amendment would outweigh the 
disadvantages. The seniority rule now in 
effect among the Company’s employees per- 
mits the transfer of seniority from one de- 
partment to another, under certain condi- 
tions, and operates to the advantage of the 
older employees whose continued employ- 
ment might otherwise be jeopardized. 

No actual instance of prejudice or 
partiality was brought to the attention of 
the Board in support of the union’s sugges- 
tion that a lay-off clause be inserted in the 
new agreement stipulating that employees 
transferred from other departments to the 
police force should be the first to be laid off. 
The representative of the company pointed 
out that there had been no layoffs in the 
proper sense of the term since the company 
was constituted in 1935 and, further, that 
when tolls were abolished on the Jacques 
Cartier Bridge, the company had given 
evidence of its interest in retaining the serv- 
ices of qualified personnel by retaining some 
for supervisory duties on the bridge and by 
absorbing the remainder into the Harbour 
Police or into service on the Champlain 
Bridge. 

After due consideration of the arguments 
presented by the representatives of the 
parties, I have come to the conclusion that 
sound and prudent administration requires 
that in the case of a layoff, qualifications 
and competence should take precedence 
over seniority wherever acquired, and that 
the Company should not be obliged to dis- 
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criminate against qualified personnel merely 
because they had transferred from other 
departments to the police force. 


Salary Schedule 


The representatives of the parties argued 
this issue at length citing figures and also 
producing exhibits, composite statements 
showing rates and hours of work prevailing 
in various other security and investigation 
forces as well as data with regard thereto. 
Those included the RCMP, CPR Police, 
City of Montreal Police, suburban police 
forces on the island of Montreal and its 
environs and in principal cities in central 
Canada. The exhibits produced are styled as 
follows: 

Tableau comparatif des salaires et heures 
de travail (Comparative Table of Salaries 
and Hours of Work). 

Nombre de policiers dans les municipali- 
tes mentionees aux exhibits (Number of 
Police in Municipalities Mentioned in the 
Exhibits). 

Comparative statistics respecting the 
activities of the Port of Montreal police 
department (including personnel employed 
on the harbour and on the bridges) 

Comparative table of officers and con- 
stables; strength as of first of January of 
each year 

Agreement reached between the company 
and the union on all but the two issues 
referred to the Conciliation Board 

The Company representative also cited 
rates of pay in other occupational classifica- 
tions as set out under an agreement (effec- 
tive January 1, 1962) which it had entered 
into with various other departments, but 
I am of the opinion that the rates and duties 
in other security and investigation forces 
furnish a more suitable and realistic yard- 
stick for purposes of comparison. 


These data and statistics must be con- 
sidered with circumspection and can serve 
as nothing more than a guide in arriving at 
an equitable finding because the differences 
between the functions and scope of duties 
of the various forces preclude any precise 
analogy. The RCMP, to take but one 
example, is a large national security force 
with numerous classifications offering a 
greater number of career opportunities than 
those open to members of the Union. I have 
not restricted my search for a basis of cal- 
culation and comparison to the rates pre- 
vailing in any one police force, but I would 
mention that the comparison between the 
CPR Police and the Union salary schedules 
was more in line than other comparisons 
for the following reasons: 

1. prior to the new CPR police salary 
schedule, effective October 1, 1963, the 
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schedules in effect in both forces were quite 
comparable; 

2. the utilization of the Harbour by the 
CPR police exceeds that of the CNR and any 
other force apart from the matter of traffic 
control; 

3. the cost of living is not a factor since 
it is the same for the Union personnel and 
those of the CPR police assigned to duty 
in the Montreal area. 

On the whole, after reviewing the con- 
tentions of the parties, examining the ex- 
hibits and annexed appendices and delibera- 
tion, I am of the opinion that an increase of 
$285 per annum effective April 1, 1963 and 
a further increase of $285 per annum effec- 
tive April 1, 1964 would be a fair and 
equitable finding. 

These increases would not only bring the 
union rates more nearly in line with those 
of the CPR police, but so far as constables 
are concerned would place the union con- 
stables in a higher salary range. 

I therefore recommend as follows: 

1. On the issue of seniority, that Article 
II, Section 1, paragraphs (a) to (e) inclusive 
remain unchanged; 

2. On the issue of salaries, that the same 
be increased $285 per annum effective April 
Ist, 1963 and further increased by $285 per 
annum effective April 1st, 1964. 

3. That the remaining articles of the re- 
opened agreement be amended to conform 
in all respects to the agreement between the 
parties dated February 25th, 1964. 


(Sgd.) FRANK M. GopINE, 
Chairman. 


I concur in the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Car Lin, 
Member. 


MONTREAL, March 24th, 1964. 


MINORITY REPORT 
(Translation) 


The Chairman of the Conciliation Board 
and the member appointed by the National 
Harbours Board have both signed a majority 
report containing recommendations on the 
two points at issue: 

1. The seniority provision; 

2. Wages. 

In my capacity as member of the Con- 
ciliation Board appointed by the Brother- 
hood, I cannot subscribe to the majority 
recommendations submitted to the Minister 
of Labour. 

Concerning the seniority provision I feel 
that the Conciliation Board should have 
considered the special working conditions 
in the Police Department of the National 
Harbours Board (Port of Montreal) as 
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compared with the working conditions pre- 
vailing in the other Departments of this 
same Board. 

When Departments other than the Police 
Department are concerned, there is, evident- 
ly, no objection to employees transferred 
from one Department to another carrying 
with them the seniority acquired in the 
Department whence they come, and such 
seniority so acquired serves them in cases 
of layoffs, transfers or promotions. When 
considering the Police Department, how- 
ever, it seems evident that working condi- 
tions in that Department are so different 
from those prevailing in other Departments 
that it would be unfair to apply the same 
standards and allow an employee of the 
Board coming from another Department 
to carry over to the Police Department the 
seniority he has acquired until then. In fact, 
an employee of the Police Department who 
had acquired eight years seniority could be 
by-passed in an available promotion by an 
employee who had just arrived in the 
Police Department carrying ten years 
seniority acquired in another Department. 


Considering these particular aspects of 
the Police Department, I would have granted 
a mitigated seniority provision giving 
priority to seniority acquired exclusively in 
the Police Department in cases of promo- 
tion, discharge or layoff. 


2. Regarding the wage scale, the parties 
indicated during the last hearing of the 
Conciliation Board just how far they could 
go in their offers and concessions. 


The offer made by the Harbours Board 
representatives is, to my mind, much too 
low in the circumstances, considering the 
evidence submitted by both parties, and 
does not take into account the real economic 
situation in the area where the members of 
the Brotherhood are domiciled. 


Considering what has been shown and 
amply explained before the Conciliation 
Board, it seems to me that a $300 increase 
for each year of duration of the collective 
agreement would not have been excessive. 

This basic increase would thus have 
placed the members of the Board’s Police 
Department on about an equal footing with 
those of the various police forces in the 
Montreal area, where the persons involved 
in these recommendations are domiciled. 

I humbly submit that the amount of $285 
suggested in the majority report would not 
be sufficient to place the persons here in- 
volved on the same footing as those of those 
of the other police forces. 


All of which is respectfully submitted: 


(Sgd.) Louts-CLAUDE TRUDEL, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Supreme Court quashes Board order substituting another 


company in certification 


order. Ontario High Court upholds 


power of Labour Relations Board to determine its jurisdiction 


and in another decision 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
quashed the Labour Relations Board’s orders 
substituting the name of a parent company 
for that of a dissolved subsidiary in certifica- 
tion and cease and desist orders on the 
ground that when a decision regarding a 
master and servant relationship was pend- 
ing before the Court, such orders on the 
part of the Board amounted to the denial 
of natural justice and of constitutional 
justice. 

In Ontario, the High Court, dismissing an 
application for certiorari and prohibition, 
upheld the power of the Labour Relations 
Board to determine its jurisdiction when, 
in certification proceedings, the company 
challenged the jurisdiction of the Board on 
constitutional ground and claimed that the 
issue of jurisdiction should be decided by 
the court before the Board could proceed 
with an application for certification. 

In another decision, the Ontario High 
Court, enjoining picketing by wildcat 
strikers, ruled that if an employer suffered 
damages through picketing by wildcat 
strikers and established that renewed picket- 
ing would cause further damages, the in- 
junction order should apply to the persons 
named in the application and also to any 
other person having notice of the order. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . .quashes Labour Relations Board’s orders 
on the ground of denial of natura! justice 


On October 8, 1963, Mr. Justice Sullivan 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, ruled that when the 
question of a master and servant relation- 
ship was pending before the Court, the sub- 
stitution retroactively by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of the name of a parent com- 
pany for that of a subsidiary in certification 
and cease and desist orders amounted to a 
denial of natural justice and of constitu- 
tional justice. 

On October 16, 1962, Local 468 of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America was certified by 
the B.C. Labour Relations Board as _ bar- 


enjoins picketing by wildcat strikers 


gaining agent of Clancy’s Pastries Ltd., 
which, although a separate and distinctive 
corporate entity, was one of the associated 
companies through which a parent company, 
White Lunch Ltd., had been operating an 
extensive restaurant business in and about 
the City of Vancouver. 


Following the certification, Local 468 
sent a notice to Clancy’s to begin collective 
bargaining. Before this, the management 
and employees of Clancy’s had been nego- 
tiating for a wage increase. When the em- 
ployees declined the management offer, 
Clancy’s decided to discontinue certain lines 
of production, which decision involved 
reduction of staff engaged in that part of 
the operations. 


After a complaint, the Board held a hear- 
ing on November 8, 1962, of which White 
Lunch Ltd. received no notice and, of 
course, was not affected by the Board’s 
order of the same date. The Board ordered 
Clancy’s to cease using coercion or intimi- 
dation to discourage membership in Local 
468 and to reinstate two named employees 
and pay them a sum equal to wages lost by 
reason of discharge. 


On November 24, the shareholders of 
Clancy’s passed a special resolution for 
voluntary winding-up of that company and 
named a liquidator to distribute the com- 
pany’s assets among creditors and share- 
holders. 


On December 7, the members of Local 
468 lodged a complaint against Clancy’s 
under Section 7 of the Labour Relations 
Act and demanded to be reinstated in their 
respective jobs and to be paid for the wages 
lost pending reinstatement. On the same 
day, the secretary of Local 468 and cer- 
tain former employees of Clancy’s began 
picketing the premises of White Lunch Ltd. 


On December 10, White Lunch Ltd. 
began an action in the Supreme Court 
against Local 468 and certain former em- 
ployees of Clancy’s, Claiming, inter alia, an 
injunction against picketing and a declara- 
tion that the company was not an employer 
of the defendants. 


Se ee eee 


This section, prepared by the 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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On December 13, 1962, Mr. Justice Sulli- 
van granted an interim injunction against 
picketing on the ground that the defendants 
were not employees of White Lunch Ltd. 
On December 19, Mr. Justice Lord reviewed 
the evidence and, on December 20, ordered 
the injunction to continue until trial, stating 
that White Lunch Ltd. was not the employer 
of the defendants and that there was no 
collective agreement between White Lunch 
Ltd. and the employees in question. 

At the trial, pleadings in the action were 
closed on January 28, 1963. On February 1, 
while the court decision was pending, the 
Board gave notice that it would hold a 
hearing on February 13 to decide whether 
White Lunch Ltd. was the employer of mem- 
bers of Local 468. This was the very issue 
raised by the pleadings in the action still 
pending in the Court. 


On February 13, the Board heard and 
considered the evidence that had been be- 
fore Mr. Justice Lord, and reversed the 
Judge’s findings. The Board deleted the 
name Clancy’s Pastries Limited and sub- 
stituted the name White Lunch Limited in 
the certification it had given to Local 468 on 
October 16, 1962. Also, the Board changed 
its orders of November 8, 1962 against 
Clancy’s regarding discontinuance of intimi- 
Cation and reinstatement with compensa- 
tion for the lost wages of two employees, 
making them retroactively applicable to 
White Lunch Ltd., which was a stranger to 
the proceedings of November 8, was not 
represented there, and against whom no 
evidence had been given. Five days later, 
on February 18, 1963, Local 468 required 
White Lunch Ltd., as the new employer thus 
designated by the Board, to begin collective 
bargaining. 

On March 21, the Board filed with the 
Registrar of the Supreme Court the orders it 
had made against Clancy’s on November 8, 
1962 (but which since February 13, had 
borne the name of White Lunch Ltd.) relat- 
ing to payment of lost wages to two named 
employees. Since the filing, the orders 
acquired the effect of court judgments 
against White Lunch Ltd. by virtue of Sec- 
tion 7(5) of the Labour Relations Act. 

The Board’s notice of February 1, 1963 
Stating the purpose of its hearing on 
February 13, gave notice only of a request 
for changing the certification order of Octo- 
ber 16, 1962. No notice was given of any 
application to make White Lunch Ltd. 
responsible for the financial obligations of 
Clancy’s, a company which by then had 
ceased to exist. 

In a motion for a writ of certiorari, White 
Lunch Ltd. attacked the validity of the 
Board’s orders of November 8, 1962 and 
February 13, 1963. 
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In justifying the orders made against 
White Lunch Ltd., the Board relied upon 
the provisions of Ss. 62(8) and 65(1)(a) of 
the Labour Relations Act. 


Section 62(8) provides: “The Board shall 
determine its own procedure, but shall in 
every case give an opportunity to all 
interested parties to present evidence and 
make representation.” 


Section 65(1)(a) reads as follows: 


S. 65(1) If in any proceeding before the 
Board a question arises under this Act as to 
whether 


(a) a person is an employer or employee; 
the Board shall decide the question, and its 
decision shall be final and conclusive. 


Counsel for the Board argued that the 
Board, in exercising quasi-judicial functions 
under the Labour Relations Act, is supreme 
and “has the right to be wrong” and the 
Court has no power of review or correction 
of its mistakes in law or in fact. Mr. Justice 
Sullivan pointed out that the Board’s in- 
fallibility becomes forfeited when it seeks 
to exercise powers not specifically, or by 
necessary implication, vested in it by the 
statute. In his opinion, that happened when 
the Board made orders of a retroactive 
nature whose effect would be to saddle 
White Lunch Ltd. (a stranger to the 
proceedings of November 8, 1962) with 
responsibility for the financial and other 
obligations of Clancy’s which the Board 
thought existed during the corporate exist- 
ence of Clancy’s. 


Further, Mr. Justice Sullivan noted that 
all of this was done without notice to 
White Lunch Ltd. of either the proceedings 
of November 8, 1962 or of the threat that 
on February 13, 1963 there were to be 
changes in the orders of November 8, 1962 
against Clancy’s by substituting the name 
of White Lunch Ltd. 


The evidence before the Court showed 
that the shareholders of Clancy’s decided to 
discontinue operations for economic reasons 
and dissolved the company by voluntary 
winding-up procedure. In this new situation, 
the provisions of S. 53 of the Act became 
relevant. Section 53 reads: “Nothing in this 
Act shall be interpreted to prohibit the 
suspension or discontinuance of operations 
in an employer’s establishment, in whole 
or in part, for a cause not constituting a 
lockout.” 


With nothing to prove or suggest anything 
in the nature of a lockout, the Board, 
which on November 8, 1962 had made 
orders against Clancy’s as employer, decided 
(without notice) on February 13, 1963 to 
designate retroactively that someone other 
than Clancy’s was the employer to which 
the former orders should apply. 
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In doing so, the Board relied upon the 
privative clauses of Section 65 of the Act 
and particularly subsection 3 (enacted in 
1961), which provides as follows: 


S. 65(3) The Board may, upon the petition 
of any employer, employer’s organization, 
trade-union, or other person, or of its own 
motion, reconsider any decision or order made 
by it under this Act, and may vary or cancei 
any such decision or order, and for the pur- 
poses of the Act the certification of a trade 
union is a decision of the Board. 


In addition, the Board relied on a num- 
ber of authorities, particularly on Labour 
Relations Board of B.C. et al. v. Oliver Co- 
operative Growers Exchange and Okanagon 
Federated Shipping Assn (L.G., Feb. 1963, 
p. 146). Mr. Justice Sullivan ruled that the 
facts of the Oliver Co-operative case and 
others were easily distinguishable from the 
facts of the case at bar. 


Further, Mr. Justice Sullivan noted that 
the issue whether White Lunch Ltd. was 
an employer or members of Local 468 its 
employees, was still pending before the 
Court for final determination. This was 
known to the Board prior to its orders of 
February 13 and the Board, by issuing these 
orders, acted in a manner to deny White 
Lunch Ltd. its legal right to have the Court 
decide whether or not it was ever the em- 
ployer of the people concerned. 


Mr. Justice Sullivan set aside the Board’s 
orders of February 13, 1963, on the ground 
that the Board ruling amounted to a denial 
of natural justice and of constitutional justice 
because the Board’s functions and authority 
could begin only upon the establishment of 
a master and servant relationship—the issue 
that had been pending before the Court for 
adjudication. Regina v. Labour Relations 
Board (B.C.) ex parte White Lunch Ltd. 
(1964), 42 D.L.R. (2d), Part 5, p. 364. 


Ontario High Court... 


... rules Labour Relations Board has power 
to decide objections to its jurisdiction 


On November 30, 1963, Mr. Justice 
Haines of the Ontario High Court, in pro- 
ceedings for certiorari and prohibition to 
prevent the Labour Relations Board from 
determining the question of its jurisdiction 
to entertain a certification application, ruled 
that the Board has the right and duty to 
decide objections to its jurisdiction and then 
to proceed with the application for certifica- 
tion. . 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters applied to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board for certification as bargaining 
agent for some of the employees of Arm- 
strong Transport. The Company submitted 
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that its undertaking was excluded by Sec- 
tion 92 (10)(a) of the B.N.A. Act from 
the jurisdiction of the Province of Ontario 
and therefore the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board had no jurisdiction to entertain the 
application. 


Counsel for the Company, relying on the 
ratio in R.v. Ontario Labour Relations Bd., 
Ex. p. Ontario Food Terminal Bd. (L.G., 
Oct. 1963, p. 909), submitted that 
upon the raising of the issue of jurisdiction, 
the Board ought to have postponed the hear- 
ing until the Company had obtained a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
as to whether the Board had jurisdiction 
to entertain the application for certification. 
The Board did not accept this submission 
and held that it had jurisdiction and indi- 
cated its intention to proceed with the 
application. 

Without waiting for the conclusion of the 
proceedings before the Board, the Company 
applied for certiorari and prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Haines stated that the only 
issue argued before him was whether the 
Board was right in dealing with the objec- 
tion to its jurisdiction. He held that the 
Ontario Food Terminal case was obiter 
[incidental] and inconsistent with other 
decisions. 

Relying on the decision of the Chief 
Justice of the Ontario High Court in R.v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Bd., Ex p. 
Taylor (L.G., May, p. 410), Mr. Justice 
Haines ruled that the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board had the right and duty to enter- 
tain and deal with an objection to its juris- 
diction when it was raised. Having decided 
it had jurisdiction, the Board should then 
proceed with the application for certification. 
When the application has been dealt with, a 
party, if aggrieved by the ruling of the Board 
as to jurisdiction, may apply to the Court by 
way of certiorari and for such relief as may 
seem appropriate. He held that any other 
procedure would hamper the operations of 
the Board and defeat the purposes of the 
statute, one of which is the expeditious 
settlement of labour matters. 

Further, he stated that to allow the inter- 
ruption of a hearing before the Board in 
order to have the Court determine a col- 
lateral matter would defeat the purpose of 
the legislation. 

Mr. Justice Haines dismissed the Com- 
pany’s application as premature and stated 
that a further application after the Board 
has dealt with the matter of certification was 
not prejudiced. Re Armstrong Transport 
and Ontario Labour Relations Board (1964) 
42 DLR (2d), Parts 3 & 4, p. 217. 


Ontario High Court... 


..- grants injunction against picketing by 
wildcat strikers and others aware of order 

On November 30, 1963, Mr. Justice 
Stewart of the Ontario High Court granted 
Quia timet* injunction restraining picketing 
at the premises of the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, in Sault Ste Marie, Ont., 
not only against the wildcat strikers named 
in the application, their agents, servants and 
persons acting under their instructions, but 
also against any person having notice of 
the injunction order. 


The company sought an injunction to pro- 
hibit several of its employees involved in 
a wildcat strike from picketing its operations. 
Other members of the same union and mem- 
bers of other unions refused to cross the 
picket line and as a result the company 
suffered substantial damages. The union 
disclaimed any responsibility for the action 
of the wildcat strikers and assumed the role 
of mediator between the company and the 
striking employees. Before the injunction 
was granted, the employees named in the 
application ceased to picket, and at the hear- 
ing undertook to refrain from further 
picketing. 

Mr. Justice Stewart noted that in such a 
case the granting of an injunction might 
seem unnecessary and harsh. He stated, 
however, that the involved union members 
had followed a pattern which is novel, in- 
genious, and of increasing frequency. 


He described the pattern as follows: after 
a dispute arises between an employer and 
his employees, a few of the employees, 
without regard to the law concerning labour 
disputes, stop work and set up a picket line. 





* quia timet (because he fears)—an action by 
which a person may obtain an injunction to prevent 
or restrain some threatened act being done which, 
if dene, would cause him substantial damage, and 
for which money would be no adequate or sufficient 
remedy (P.G. Osborn, A concise Law Dictionary, 
Fourth Edition, 1954, at p. 279). 


Their union disclaims any responsibility for 
the strike and the officers of the union state 
that they are unable to control the striking 
members. The picket line, however, is hon- 
oured by other members of the same union 
and by members of other unions. The union 
Officials attempt to act as mediators but 
carefully refuse to represent the union as 
such, and claim that they are unable to 
persuade the individual strikers to refrain 
from picketing or to return to work or to 
fulfil other contractual responsibilities owed 
to the employer. In order to stop the picket- 
ing, the employer applies for an injunction 
which names the actual picketers, and at 
this time the picketing ceases. The injunc- 
tion, when granted, affects only the in- 
dividuals named and not the union, which 
disclaims any guilt for the improper picket 
lines. The picketing is usually recom- 
menced shortly after the injunction is 
granted, but by another group of employees 
not affected by the injunction. 

Mr. Justice Stewart was unable to find 
instances in which a quia timet injunction 
was granted in labour matters. He said, 
however, that problems presented by new 
situations have never been found insuperable 
by the law and, indeed, “the genius of the 
common law has always been that remedy 
should follow need and that formation 
never stultify justice”. 

He held that if an employer has suffered 
damages through picketing by “wildcat” 
strikers and establishes that renewed picket- 
ing would cause further damages, an injunc- 
tion should be granted until the trial of the 
action or until the conclusion of conciliation 
proceedings, whichever shall first occur. He 
therefore granted the quia timet injunction, 
which covered not only the named em- 
ployees, their agents, servants, and persons 
acting under their instructions, but also 
any other person having notice of the order. 
Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd. v. McGloin 
et al. (1964) 42 DLR (2nd), Parts 3 & 4, 
p. 209. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Manitoba sets higher minimum rates for a few construction 
occupations. New federal safety rules for ships are issued 


New regulations under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act amend requirements for liquefied 
petroleum gas systems and for fire detection 
and extinquishing equipment on ships. 

In Manitoba, a new fair wage schedule 
for construction workers sets higher mini- 
mum rates for a few occupations in the 
Winnipeg zone. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Systems 


New Liquefied Petroleum Gas Regula- 
tions have been issued under the Canada 
Shipping Act, applicable to all ships required 
to be inspected by that Act. Gazetted on 
April 8 as SOR/64-121, they replace 
SOR/55-33. 

Liquefied petroleum gas systems are not 
permitted on passenger ships unless they 
were installed prior to January 1, 1955. 
Systems installed before that date may con- 
tinue to be used if they comply with the 
regulations. 

The regulations prescribe standards for 
the construction, testing, marking and main- 
tenance of the cylinders in which the gas is 
stored and handled on a ship, and require 
gas-burning appliances and related apparatus 
to be tested and approved by recognized 
testing laboratories. 

When a gas-burning system is to be in- 
stalled on a ship more than 80 feet in 
length, plans must be submitted to the 
Board of Steamship Inspection. In all cases 
installations are to be made in accordance 
with the regulations and to the satisfaction 
of the Board’s inspector. 


Fire Detection and Extinguishing Equipment 


Amendments to the Fire Detection and 
Extinguishing Equipment Regulations for 
ships issued in 1956 also were issued under 
the Canada Shipping Act and gazetted on 
April 8 as SOR/64-123. 

These regulations prescribed fire detec- 
tion measures, fire alarm systems and ex- 
tinguishing equipment conforming to 
specific standards for different classifications 
of ships and provided for submission of 
plans and for the inspection of such equip- 
ment. 

Changes have been made in the classifica- 
tion of ships for the purposes of the regula- 
tions, the inspection requirements, and some 
of the standards, particularly with respect to 
sprinkler systems. 
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PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


A new regulation under the British 
Columbia Hours of Work Act states that 
the working hours of deliverymen in the 
baking industry may exceed 8 in the day 
but, subject to the exceptions provided in 
the Act, weekly hours may not exceed 44. 
Previously, the weekly limit was 48 hours. 

The new order, B.C. Reg. 47/64, was 
gazetted April 2 and went into force on 
April 6. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


In Manitoba, the annual fair wage 
schedule fixing minimum wages and makxi- 
mum hours at straight-time rates for cer- 
tain construction workers was gazetted as 
Man. Reg. 30/64 on April 25. It is to 
remain in force from May 1 until April 
30, 1965. 

Most of the rates are the same as in last 
year’s schedule, except for a few in the 
Greater Winnipeg area. There were no 
changes in the hours provisions. 

In line with former practice, the fair wage 
schedule is again divided into two parts. 
Part I applies to private construction work 
within the Greater Winnipeg Water District 
or private construction work costing more 
than $100 in a city or town with a popula- 
tion of more than 5,000, or in any other part 
of the province designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, and to public works 
authorized by the Minister of Public Works. 
Part II applies to public highway, road, 
bridge or drainage construction projects out- 
side the city of Winnipeg. 

Part I of the schedule again contains two 
sets of minimum rates, Zone “A” rates and 
Zone “B” rates. They cover 27 occupational 
categories, including licensed tradesmen, 
labourers, machine operators, truck drivers 
and watchmen. 

Zone “A” rates, which except in a few 
cases are higher than Zone “B” rates and 
are for the most part based on a 40-hour 
week, apply to public and private construc- 
tion work in Greater Winnipeg and within 
a 30-mile radius. 

Zone “B” rates, which, with one excep- 
tion, are based on a 48-hour week, apply to 
public construction work outside Winnipeg 
and to private construction work in places 
with a population of more than 5,000 (Bran- 
don, Dauphin, Flin Flon and Portage la 
Prairie). 

(Continued on page 614) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end 
of March was lower by 10,000 than total at end of February 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 597,300 on March 31. 
This total was about 10,000 fewer than the 
total of 607,100 on February 28 and 88,000 
fewer than the figure of 685,300 on March 
29, 1963. 

The decline during March occurred 
among regular claimants; the number of 
seasonal claimants increased. Such an in- 
crease is usual at this season of the year. 

The exhaustion of seasonal benefit from 
the end of February onward reduces the 
number of claimants for such benefit but 
this is offset by the fact that claimants ex- 
hausting regular benefit automatically 
become eligible for seasonal benefit. 

As employment opportunities open up 
in March and claimants return to work, the 
number claiming regular benefit diminishes, 
and this usually offsets the influx of new 
cases. It was estimated that about 100,000 
regular claimants ceased to claim during 
March and returned to work. A large pro- 
portion of the 30,000 seasonal benefit claim- 
ants who withdrew from claim, however, 
did so because they had used up their bene- 
fit. 

Males accounted for 78 per cent of the 
total claimants at the end of both February 
and March. This ratio applies, however, only 
to those who began to claim during the 
past six months, the ratio being substantially 
lower for those who began to claim earlier. 
These ratios are associated with the large 
variation in claims from males from one 
season to another. Many of the males have 
come on claim since December 1. 

AS a proportion of total claims, those 
from males have remained constant at 78 
per cent since December 31, 1963. The 
widest variation in the proportion of males 
was among those on claim for from 14 to 
26 weeks: in December, males in this group 
made up 57 per cent of the claimant total, 
in January 62 per cent, in February 68 and 
in March 79 per cent. 


The proportion of claimants for seasonal 
benefit on March 31 was about 30 per cent, 
slightly higher than in February but the 
same as a year earlier. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed during 
March numbered 182,300, compared with 
171,600 in February and 195,900 in March 
1963. If claims on behalf of persons seeking 
re-establishment of credit are omitted, the 
remainder of 136,000 in each of these 
months represents new cases. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of beneficiar- 
ies in March was estimated to be 537,800, 
compared with 503,500 in February and 
589,700 in March 1963. 

Payments during the month _ totalled 
$53,600,000, compared with $50,100,000 in 
February and $61,300,000 in March 1963. 

The average weekly payment was $24.90 
in March, $24.89 in February and $24.75 
in March 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On March 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 5,196,459 
employees who had contributed to the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund at one time or 
another since April 1, 1963. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 338,379, an increase of 259 since 
February 29. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March, 9,682 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,069 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 505 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,108 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


a Se ee 

In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, 
such as the opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, 
influence of weather conditions, and the general employment situation. Claimants should 
not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 183 cases, 63 
against employers and 120 against claim- 
ants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,651.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in March totalled $27,857,- 
786.30* compared with $28,923,696.56 in 


February and $28,365,629.94 in March 
1963. 

Benefits paid in March totalled $53,550,- 
596.06* compared with $50,127,421.02 in 
February and $61,300,599.60 in March 
1963. 

The debit balance of the Fund on March 
31 was $4,001,329.77*; on February 29 
there was a credit balance of $21,691,479.- 
99, and on March 31, 1963 a credit balance 
of $6,507,869.81. 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations of the NES 


A total of 104,400 placements during 
April, the largest number ever recorded for 
that month in the postwar period, was 
reported by local offices of the National Em- 
ployment Service. This exceeded the April 
1963 total by 22.3 per cent, and was 9.8 
per cent above the previous peak reached in 
April 1962. 


Most of the rise was concentrated in the 
male sector. In all, 75,100 men were placed 
in employment, compared with 59,000 in 
April last year. More than half of the in- 
crease in placements was in the Quebec 
region, and this partly reflected a high level 
of activity on projects under the winter 
works incentive program. 

The number of women placed in employ- 
ment also increased in April. Female place- 
ments totalled 29,300, which was an in- 
crease of 11.0 per cent over the number in 
the same month last year and a reversal of 
the trend of year-to-year decreases that had 
been in evidence for the previous 13 months. 

In both the male and female sectors the 
main increases were in placements in regu- 
lar rather than casual employment. 

Some 3,800, or 3.7 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during April involved the 
movement of workers from one local office 
area to another. Although numerically these 
placements were slightly greater than in 
April last year, they represented a smaller 
proportion of total placements. 


* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Placements in the first four months of 
1964 reached a total of 319,300. This was 
9.6 per cent more than for the first four 
months in 1963 and only fractionally lower 
than in 1962. 

Regional distribution of placements in 
April and for the first four months of 1964, 
and percentage changes from April 1963 
and from the first four months of 1963, 
were: 











Four Months 

April 1964 ended April’64 

Atlantic 6,800 +32.5 22,000 +12.2 
Quebec 35,500 +43.0 104,400 +20.2 
Ontario 33,500 + 6.8 108,100 + 02 
Prairie 19,000 +13.8 55,000 + 8.4 
Pacific 9,700 +30.4 29,800 +13.9 
CANADA 104,400*+22.3 319,300*-+ 9.6 





* Imbalances in totals are due to rounding. 


Employers notified local offices of 138,800 
vacancies during April, 19.0 per cent more 
than in the same month last year. Vacancies 
for men numbered 95,300, or 22.9 per cent 
more than last April; and vacancies for wo- 
men numbered 43,600, an increase of 11.3 
per cent. 

The cumulative total of vacancies for 
the first four months of 1964 was 424,300— 
the largest number recorded during this 
period since 1947. 





* All totals for March 1964 are taken from an 
interim statement and are subject to amendment. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2312, Feb. 5, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: A labour 
dispute over the signing of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement culminated in a stoppage 
of work when 145 members of the union 
took strike action at 11.30 p.m. on Septem- 
ber 16, 1963. Picket lines were set up at the 
refinery but nevertheless 96 of the 241 em- 
ployees resumed their regular shift on 
September 17 and continued to work there- 
after. 

In addition, 27 employees of a construc- 
tion firm were employed at the refinery on 
maintenance work, and 13 employees of 
another construction company were also em- 
ployed there under the direct supervision of 
the refinery staff. These 40 employees were 
not members of the striking union but some 
were members of other unions, and some 
were not members of any union. The 40 
employees stopped work on September 17 
to respect the picket line set up by the 
refinery workers’ union. 

Claimant A made a claim for benefit 
on September 30, stating that his last work 
was September 16 as a labourer at the 
refinery with the construction company em- 
ployed on maintenance. He gave the follow- 
ing reason for his separation from employ- 
ment: 

Left voluntarily. There is a strike at the 
refinery. I was told not to return to the shop 
by some of the striking union members. [Em- 
ployer] told me that there was work for me 
at the refinery if I wished to go in. It was my 


own decision not to cross the picket line. I am 
not a member of any union. 


A second claimant was employed as a 
welder by the same contractor at the same 
refinery. He gave the following reason for 
his separation: 

Left voluntarily. The strikers at the refinery 
are picketing and I refused to cross the picket 
line. I am a member of [union]. I had no in- 
structions from my union regarding the strike. 


It was my own decision not to cross the 
picket line. 


This case was decided by the board of 
referees in a separate decision the same 
date, but as the circumstances are similar, 
the insurance officer submitted that the two 
cases might be joined in this appeal. 

On September 17 the employer of the two 
claimants issued a notice advising all its 
employees working at the refinery that work 
was available to them and that those em- 
ployees who did not continue to work would 
be considered to have voluntarily terminated 
their employment. Further to this notice, the 
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employer, on September 26, issued a second 
notice advising the employees that they were 
permitted to enter the refinery premises for 
the purpose of working, and those em- 
ployees who reported for work prior to 
September 28 would remain eligible for 
employment with the company. 

Then on October 2, the employer, by 
means of Form 479 (Confirmation of 
Separation), supplied the following informa- 
tion: ‘Workmen do not wish to cross picket 





line at I—Ltd., where work is said to be 
available.” 
The insurance officer disqualified the 


claimant under section 63 of the Act as he 
considered that the claimant has lost his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute, at 
the premises where he was employed, and 
had failed to prove the requirements of 
section 63(2), particularly with respect to 
participation. 

The board of referees found that the 
claimant was not subject to disqualification 
under section 63 but was disqualified under 
section 60 for having voluntarily left his 
employment. The board further expressed 
the opinion that the claimant did not partici- 
pate in any strike at the refinery and did not 
belong to a grade or class of workers that, 
immediately before the commencement of 
the stoppage, included members who were 
employed at the premises at which the 
stoppage was taking place and were partici- 
pating in, financing, or directly interested in 
the dispute. 

In his appeal, the insurance officer said: 
“The board appears to have based its deci- 
sion largely on a consideration that the 
claimant does not belong to any union in 
the case of [claimant A] and on a considera- 
tion that the employer’s notice of Septem- 
ber 17 amounted to a discharge, in the case 
of [claimant B]. 

“It is submitted that the board of referees 
erred in allowing the claimant’s appeal from 
the decision of the insurance officer dis- 
qualifying him under section 63 of the Act.” 

The insurance officer’s grounds for appeal 
read: 

Itis. submitted that the board’s decision and 
Teasoning are in error. 


Section 63(1) provides a disqualification in 
any case where a claimant has lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work attribu- 
table to a labour dispute at his place of em- 
ployment. In this case, it is quite clear from 
the evidence provided by the claimant and his 
own employer that the claimant lost his em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 
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attributable to a labour dispute at the premises 
where he was employed. The fact that the 
claimant was not an employee of the employer 
involved in the dispute is not a material factor, 
since the claimant was employed at the 
premises where the dispute and the stoppage 
of work occurred and he cannot be deemed 
employed in separate premises under section 
63(3) because the maintenance of a refinery 
is obviously not a separate branch of work 
commonly carried in premises separate from the 
refinery. The claimant is therefore subject to 
disqualification unless he proves that he fulfilled 
the conditions of relief under section 63(2) 
of the Act. 

It is established jurisprudence that a claim- 
ant’s refusal to cross a picket line constitutes 
prima facie evidence that he is “participating” 
in a labour dispute within the meaning of that 
work in section 63(2) of the Act. 

In the present case the evidence clearly 
indicates that it was the claimant’s own decision 
not to cross the picket line, to continue doing 
the work which was still available to him, 
thereby constituting a voluntary withdrawal of 
labour and as a consequence he became a 
participant in the labour dispute that caused the 
stoppage of work (CUBs 1591, 1615, 1623, 
1682, 1686, 1906 and 2107). 

The notices issued by the employer to his 
employees do not constitute satisfactory evi- 
dence that the claimant’s unemployment is not 
by reason of the stoppage of work attributable 
to the labour dispute, as this is a device which 
is not infrequently used by employers in labour 
disputes to influence the workers to return to 
work. The board considered the notice dated 
September 17 but failed to take into considera- 
tion the fact that a further notice was issued on 

eptember 26 and that even as late as October 
2, the employer stated that work was said to 
be available for the claimant at the refinery 
(CUBs 531, 570, 571A, 641, 1514 and 1788). 

The fact that [claimant A] is not a member 
of the union is irrelevant (CUB 526). 


Considerations and Conclusions: ‘The 
facts of this case are not in dispute, and the 
law and jurisprudence which apply in cases 
of this kind are as stated by the insurance 
officer in his appeal to the Umpire. 

I consequently decide to reverse the deci- 
sion of the board of referees and to allow 
the insurance officer’s appeal. 

This decision shall apply, mutatis 
mutandis (with appropriate changes), to 
the other claimant whose case has been 
joined by the insurance officer in this appeal. 


Decision CUB 2315, Feb. 26, 1964 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, filed an initial application for 
benefit on September 13, 1963, and was 
registered for employment as a _ sewing- 
machine operator, as which she had worked 
from March 2, 1962 to July 26, 1963. She 
stated: 

I left my employment in order to get married 
and follow my husband (who belongs to the 
army) to P—. Travelling and taking a rest. 
Capable of and available for work since 
September 8, 1963. No children. 
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On September 13, the claimant refused 
to apply for an employment as a sewing- 
machine operator at Québec to which she 
had been referred by the local office. It was 
a regular employment invloving a 44-hour 
week and an eight-hour working day. 


The place of employment was an hour 
away from her home, by bus; bus fares 
amounted to 75 cents for a return ticket. 
Hourly rate of pay was 64¢ and, according 
to the employment officer, the prevailing 
rate of pay in the district for this type of 
employment was reported to range from 
63¢ to 99¢ an hour. 


The claimant’s reason for non-acceptance 
was: 

I am not interested by the job because it is 
too far; my husband comes for lunch and I 


have to prepare meals. My husband starts 
to work at half past one and I have to be there. 


The local office commented: 

There is no lingerie factory in the claimant’s 
locality. On the other hand, means of trans- 
portation are numerous and easy between P— 
and Quebec and factories are situated within 
a few steps from the station. 


On September 25, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from September 8 to October 19, 
inclusive, because she had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for a suitable em- 
ployment (section 59 of the Act). On 
September 25 also, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from September 8 because, in his 
opinion, she had failed to prove she was 
available for work and because she had made 
such reservations to her acceptance of em- 
ployment that her chances to get a job under 
those conditions were practically non- 
existent (Section 54(2)(a) of the Act.) 


On October 1, the claimant appealed to 
a board of referees, and stated: 


...I1 lived in S— and worked at W— Inc. 
I worked there about a year and a half. I was 
compelled to leave when I got married and I 
had to follow my husband because he lived in 
P— due to his employment. 


I would like to get a job in P— where I am 
now living. I am quite willing to work in 
Quebec, but I will be working for my bus fares 
only since I will be travelling by bus three 
times a day, that is, morning, noon and night; 
it is not worth while. It is not my fault if there 
is no lingerie factory in P—. 





The claimant was neither present nor 
represented when the board of referees met 
in Quebec to hear the case on October 25. 
The board, after having noted that the 
claimant had not adduced any new fact to 
support her appeal and that she had 
reiterated her intention to work only at P—, 
upheld by a unanimous decision both deci- 
sions of the insurance officer. 
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On October 29, the claimant wrote: 


It has been written in the letter that I 
refused an employment. Well, it’s not true: I 
asked for employment in P—because I was 
unable to work in Quebec, due to the fact 
that I had to be home at noon to prepare meals 
for my husband. So, I wish to appeal to the 
board of referees. If you want to give me a 
job, I must get $40 a week. That is the pay 
I got when I was compelled to leave and left 
my employment in S— in order to live with 
my husband in P—. 


On December 18, the claimant stated 
again: 

. . . Fitting sleeves on babies’ dresses, size 
1 to 6, is what I would like to do. It is the 
type of work I was doing before getting mar- 
ried. I earned between $40 and $48 a week. 
If there is no such job in P—, give me some- 
thing else in the same city. I do not want to 
work in Quebec because I would be working 
for my bus fares and meals only. Then, give 
me any type of work, provided it is in P—. 


On December 24, the employment officer 
submitted the following additional informa- 
tion: 

There is no opportunity of employment in 
P—. There is no such factory in that locality. 
Most of the residents of P— work in Quebec. 

Transportation is easy and fares are $2.50 for 
10 trips, or 55¢ for a return trip. 


On December 30, the claimant, answering 
an inquiry from the local office, replied: 


I called at the factories of P—. I thought they 
were assembling babies’ dresses. I was not 
hired because I was not the right person. I 
want to get an employment in my usual occupa- 
tion of sewing-machine operator. I live in P— 
and I want to work there. I cannot afford the 
cost of transportation to Quebec for an em- 
ployment. If you consider that I should work 
in Quebec, it is up to you to pay for my 
getting back home at noon because my husband 
has lunch at home every day... 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
November 7, 1963. Leave to appeal to the 
Umpire was granted by the president of the 
board of referees, in the following terms: 

As to the decision under section 54(2) of 
the Act only. Is the reasonable period referred 


to in the insurance officer’s decision and the 
board of referees’ decision, from July 26 to 


September 8, 1963, long enough to be deter- 
mined as such and to establish that the claim- 
ant was not available. 


In a letter dated January 28, 1964, the 
claimant repeated the same arguments as 
she had submitted previously. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The em- 
ployment which the claimant refused or 
failed to apply for was in her usual occupa- 
tion and the rate of pay was the prevailing 
one in the district. As it has not been proven 
that the conditions were less favourable 
than those observed by good employers, the 
employment was a suitable one. 


On the other hand, the claimant refused 
on strictly personal grounds, which, accord- 
ing to established jurisprudence, does not 
constitute “good cause” within the meaning 
of section 59(1) of the Act. I consequently 
decide to confirm the decision of the board 
of referees on that point. 


With regard to the claimant’s availability 
for work, the record contains abundant 
proof that the claimant had no chance of 
obtaining employment at the conditions she 
had laid down. The Umpire has several 
times expressed the view, namely in deci- 
sions CUBs 1781, 1891 and 1998, that a 
claimant must adapt himself to the require- 
ments of the labour market if he wants to 
prove his availability for work as required 
by section 54(2(a) of the Act. The claim- 
ant not only did not comply with that rule, 
but she also placed other limitations as to 
the wages and the type of work she was 
prepared to accept. 


As, on the other hand, opportunities for 
employment in P—, due to the conditions 
laid down by the claimant, were non- 
existent, there was no reason to allow her 
any time to look for employment in that 
locality. Therefore, she was rightly dis- 
qualified under section 54(2(a) of the Act. 


I consequently decide to confirm the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
and to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 


a a EE ee, ee at A ee 


Progress in Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 484) 


but 449 had received some form of voca- 
tional training. In carrying out their rehabili- 
tation plan, 1,241 undertook vocational 
training for a wide variety of occupations. 

Age and Sex—More than 50 per cent of 
those rehabilitated during 1963-64 were 
under 30 years of age, many of them new 
entrants into the labour force. Slightly more 
than half are women. 
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Percent in Age Groups 


1957-58 1963-64 
Under 20 years 8 12 
20 to 29 years 40 41 
30 to 39 years 23 19 
40 to 49 years 14 14 
50 to 59 years 8 
60 years and over 7 5 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 278 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 132 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 129 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited, St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of 
Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and 
Transport. 


_ A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


ae (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
at: 


; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
PCORICMICT Oe MAM eee) wh. Secon un aN ats. oak 1 $65,906.18 
aS taCILICerm ec an) eS Sa Ned. sorbed. of. 1 362,628.66 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ...................... 2 36,257.04 
STATES DOL (OM wet 8 ys rei 8 Oe oe eco Ga ees, 2, 34,295.26 


The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such Wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. ' 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. al. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $1,385.06 was collected from four contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 34 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Near Hillspring Alta: Cunningham & Shannon Ltd, construction of drainage tunnel, 
Waterton Dam, St Mary Project. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Pinawa Man: Manitoba Bridge & Engineering Works, construction of combined steel 
stack & tank, Whiteshell NRE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Chateauguay Que: Nazalpino Construction Ltd, completion of mortgage insurance 
fund houses. Montreal Que: Dominion Landscapers Construction Ltd, landscaping mainten- 
ance, Terrasse Belleville, Terrasse St Michel, Pie LX & Rosemount; Dominion Landscapers 
Construction Ltd, landscaping maintenance, Park Royal, Place Benoit, Villeray Terrace, 
Benny Farm, Place St Louis & Jacques Cartier Holdings; Dominion Landscapers Construc- 
tion Ltd, landscaping maintenance, Le Domaine, Pavillon Mercier, St Georges Gardens & 
Place Gouin; Laurentian Landscape Ltd, landscaping maintenance, Cloverdale Park & 
Delmar Court. Galt Ont: R H Barnsley, landscaping for 52 semidetached housing units 
ris 3/62). Sudbury Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farms Ltd, landscaping for 88 housing units 
(FP 2/58). 

e In addition, this Corporation awarded 25 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
lause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


File Hills Qu’ Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Balzer’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renova- 
tions to mechanical services (Phase II), Qu’Appelle IRS. Terrace Indian Agency B C: 
Presets Construction Co Ltd, construction of school & residence, Indian day school, 
iyansh. 
DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Summerside P E I: National Welding & Construction Corporation Ltd, construction 
of bulk fuel compound, RCAF Station. Blandford N §S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of receiver bldgs, Naval Radio Station. Longue Pointe Que: Morin & Plante 
Co Ltd, reroofing of various bldgs, Ordnance Depot. Valcartier Que: Frs Jobin Inc, interior 
reconstruction for broadcasting facilities, staff receiver bldg, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: 
Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 30 bldgs. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, interior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. Trenton 
Ont: John Leavitt Excavating & Grading, clearing & grubbing (Point Petrie), RCAF 
Station. Rivers Man: J Schettler Electric Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installation, 
RCAF Station; Zenith Paving Ltd, repaving of streets & driveways, RCAF Station. Cold 
Lake Alta: Valere’s Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension, etc, Athabaska School, 
RCAF Station. Boundary Bay B C: Madig Construction Ltd, construction of 65 storage 
sheds for PMQs, Vancouver Wireless Station. Chilliwack B C: Chapman-Long Construc- 
tion Ltd, improvements to water supply, Camp. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
(Construction) 


Summerside P E I: Arnold Cameron, interior painting of PMQs & Hillcrest housing 
units, Halifax N S: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, repairs to roof of shed, Bldg 
No S-14, HMCS Stadacona. Camp Gagetown N B: Gilfords Ltd, replacement of roofing 
panels & insulation of various bldgs. Moncton N B: Arthur Bourque, application of 
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masonry preservative to Bldg No 48, No 5 Supply Depot; Scott Wheaton Ltd, replacing 
flooring in drill hall, Bldg No 18. Montreal Que: Eagle Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing parade 
ground & installation of drainage pipe, No 4 Works Coy RCE, 6769 Notre Dame St 
East. Quebec Que: E Premont & Fils Enr, reroofing Bldg No 2, Artillery Park. Camp 
Borden, Ont: Mott Mfg Ltd, dismantling of wooden tank & installation of water storage 
tank, 13 “X” Depot. Clinton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of 45 PMQs, RCAF Station; Eastern Painting & Decorating Co, exterior painting of 13 
bldgs & annexes Nos 112 & 118, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, 
repairs to pavement. Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, paving, RCAF Station. 
Gimli Man: Stan’s Painting & Decorating, interior repainting of approx thirty PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: L F Wilson Construction Ltd, installation of tile around 
basement walls in PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. Ralston Alta: Bill’s Painting & Decorating, 
exterior painting of various bldgs, Suffield Experimental Station; C Craats—C V Painters, 
interior painting of 38 married quarters, Suffield Experimental Station; D & H Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of concrete bases & installation of equipment, Suffield Experi- 
mental Station. Comox B C: Forsythe Decorating Co, interior painting of various bldgs, 
HMCS Quadra (Goose Spit). 

In addition, this Department awarded 43 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

(Catering Services) 
Cornwallis N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS Cornwallis. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Saint John N B: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of dockside doors, sheds 2 & 3. 
Montreal Que: Bau-Val Inc, paving of wharves, Sections 49-51; Beaver Asphalt Paving Co 
Ltd, paving of wharf, Section 53. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Square-K Construction Ltd, construction 
of pumphouses for Dalvay Headquarters & Brackley Beach picnic area supply system. 
In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Fort Garry Man: Patrick Construction, construction of interceptor sewer from south 
boundary of University of Manitoba to Munster Street. Port Coquitlam B C: Arthur A 
Voice Construction Co Ltd, construction of pump lift station & laying of sewer trunks 
& laterals (Phase 1). 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 

Baie Verte Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Carbonear Nftd: 
Benson Builders Ltd, wharf repairs. Charlottetown Nfld: C C M Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf. Harbour Breton Nfld: L G & M H Smith i evel extension to fish 
plant wharf. Mary’s Harbour (Labr) Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf & shed. North Harbour Nfid: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf construc- 
tion. Portugal Cove South Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Roddickton 
Nfid: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf improvements. St Lawrence Nfid: Benson Builders Ltd, 
construction of seawall. Sandy Cove Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. South Dildo Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Trepassey 
Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Winterton Nfld: Glen Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Cardigan P E I: Donald A MacPherson Construction, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Arisaig N S: Stanley Reid, dredging & wharf repairs. Comeau s 
Hill N S: Leonard W Shaw, wharf repairs. Fourchu N S: Dan A MacLeod, wharf repairs. 
Grand Desert N S: Naugles Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, repairs to beach protection. Halifax 
N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, construction of inflammable liquids bldg, Camp Hill 
Hospital. Margaree Harbour N 8S: Albert MacDonald, breakwater replacement. New 
Waterford N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Point Michaud N S: Gerald Forgeron, breakwater repairs. Port Hood N S: Allan J Mac- 
Donald, construction of landing wharf. Wallace N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Burnt Church N B: Price Construction (1964) Ltd, wharf repairs. Cocagne 
Cape N B: Modern Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Richibucto N B: Leo Le Blanc, wharf 
repairs. Barachois de Malbaie Que: Eddy Gauthier, construction of post office bldg. 
Bouchette Que: R Martel & Fils Enrg, construction of post office bldg. Cap-aux-Meules 
Que: J W Delaney Ltd. wharf repairs. Chapais Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix Ltee, addition & 
alterations to post office. Charette Que: Gilles Malo, construction of post office bldg. La 
Reine Que: Adelard Pelletier Inc, construction of public wharf. Lauzon Que: J A Y 
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Bouchard Inc, replacement of superheater tubes, Champlain Dry Dock. Montreal Que: 
Societe Sanitaire Laval Ltee, removal of garbage, ashes, etc from federal bldgs; Nation- 
Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, cleaning interior of International Civil Aviation 
Organization Bldg, 1080 University St; Dufresne Engineering Co Ltd, construction of ice 
control structure, Canadian Universal & International Exhibition. Portneuf Station Que: 
Andre Douville, construction of post office bldg. Quebec Que: Chalifour & Langevin Inc, 
cleaning & heating, St Roch federal bldg, 68 Quebec East; Mercury Maintenance Services 
Ltd, interior cleaning, Customs Bldg. Riviere Ouelle Que: Raymond Girard, construction 
of post office bldg. Ste Adelaide de Pabos Que: Gilbert Gauthier, construction of post 
office bldg. St Augustin Que: P E Alain, construction of protection wall. Saint Godefroi 
Que: P Arthur Nadeau, construction of post office bldg. St Magloire Que: Henri Pelletier, 
construction of post office bldg. St Mathias Que: Boulais & Frere Inc, construction of post 
office bldg. St Romuald (Garneau Beach) Que: Arthur Simoneau, construction of protection 
wall. St Vallier Que: Lacroix & Bouchard, construction of protection works. Sault au 
Mounton Que: Francois Lapointe Inc, construction of post office bldg. Senneville Que: 
McNamara Quebec Ltd, construction of Fisheries Laboratory Bldg. Tadoussac Que: 
Francois Lapointe Inc, construction of post office bldg. Ville LaSalle Que: Electric Construc- 
tion Ltee, construction of Postal Station Lachine. Blind River Ont: Nipissing Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Emeryville Ont: Herbert Winch & Son, construction of post 
office bldg. Goderich Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. 
Lion’s Head Ont: Beachell Construction Co Ltd, construtcion of post office bldg. Monkton 
Ont: Beachell Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: L Zuc- 
carini General Contractors Ltd, addition to Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Quebec Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning interior, new UIC Bldg, Slater & 
Bay Streets; Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, Mines & 
Technical Surveys, Administration Bldg, 588 Booth Street; Providence Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Ltd, installation of liquid meter test equipment & piping, Standards Laboratory, Tunney’s 
Pasture; K C Martin Construction Ltd, addition to Taxation Data Centre, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Rowe Bros Co, alterations to 615 Booth Street, Sanco Ltd, cleaning interior, 
Confederation Bldg; Andrews Bros, installation of fatigue testing machines, 555 Booth 
Street; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, revisions to computation room for Forest Products 
Physics Laboratory; Quebec Window & Interior Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning interior, Radio- 
active Ores & Chemicals Laboratories, 555 Booth Street; DeLuxe Building Cleaning, 
cleaning interior, Plant Products Bldg, CEF; Providence Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
alterations to washroom facilities, Royal Canadian Mint. Prescott Ont: G Crowe Con- 
struction, construction of Customs House. Saskatoon Sask: Modern Building Cleaning 
Service of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning of federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Hallcraft Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to 4824 Fraser Street for RCMP; Stevenson Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to 5th floor, Customs Bldg. Hay River—Pine Point Road N W T: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of superstructures over the Hay River. 

In addition, this Department awarded 40 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 

Various Locations Ont: Vulcan Asphalt & Supply Co Ltd, application of mastic floor- 
ing in control rooms of 14 Welland Canal bridges. Port Weller Ont: H E Heighton & Son 
Ltd, installation of tubes & stay bolts in gate lifter boiler No 1, Welland Canal. St. 
Catharines Ont: H Cole Construction, demolition of Linwell Road Bridge abutments. 

In addition, The St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded three contracts containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 

Charlottetown P E I: Robert J Petrie Construction Ltd, extensions & modifications to 
VOR bldg for TACAN installation. Halifax N S: Western Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairs 
to Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Mill Village N S: Howard A Reddy, excava- 
tion, backfilling, gravel & concrete work for Radome (Satellite Communication Ground 
Station). Windsor Ont: Mark Construction Ltd, relocation of VOR bldgs & services. 
Medicine Hat Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of MI lighting & related work, 
Air port. Sidney B C: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscaping the air terminal area, 
Victoria International Airport. Norman Wells N W T: McGregor Telephone & Power 
Construction Co Ltd, renovation & extension to electrical distribution system & related 
work; Huber Electric Ltd, installation of MI runway lighting & LI lighting, etc. Watson 
Lake Y T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of water & sewer system & related 
work, Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 16 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, May 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
for May was 135.0, unchanged from April 
but 2.0 per cent higher than the May 1963 
index of 132.3. 


Between April and May, decreases in the 
food, clothing and transportation indexes 
offset increases for housing, health and per- 
sonal care, recreation and reading, and 
tobacco and alcohol. 


The food index declined 0.5 per cent to 
151.2) from: 131:8. Prices for fresh’ fruits 
and vegetables, powdered skim milk, bread, 
flour, cake mix, sugar, coffee, and some cuts 
of beef and fresh pork increased. Lower 
prices were reported for eggs, tea bags, 
pickles, some seasonal vegetables, cured 
pork, veal and chicken. 


Rents Higher 


The housing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
138.3 from 137.8. Higher prices for both 
rent and home-ownership moved the shelter 
component, but in the household opera- 
tion component, slightly higher prices for 
furniture, floor coverings and household 
supplies were balanced by lower prices for 
textiles and utensils and equipment. 


The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent 
to 118.7 from 119.1 as a result of sales in 
men’s and women’s wear and piece goods. 
Prices for children’s wear and footwear were 
slightly higher. 

The transportation index decreased 0.3 
per cent to 142.4 from 142.8, reflecting scat- 
tered lower prices for new cars and lower 
train fares. Prices for gasoline and motor 
oil increased in a few cities. 

The health and personal care index ad- 
vanced 0.5 per cent to 167.3 from 166.5. 
Higher prices were reported for some per- 
sonal care supplies, men’s haircuts, and 
women’s hairdressing. 

The recreation and reading index in- 
creased 0.3 per cent to 151.5 from 151.0. 
Higher prices for motion picture admissions, 
camera film, bicycles and toys moved the 
recreation component, and higher prices 
for newspapers caused a slight increase in 
the reading component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was up 
0.6 per cent to 120.2 from 119.5, mainly as 
a result of higher prices for beer and liquor 
in the Maritimes. 

Group indexes in May 1963 were: food 
128.3, housing 136.0, clothing 115.6, trans- 
portation 140.6, health and personal care 
162.6, recreation and reading 148.8, and 
tobacco and alcohol 117.8. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) rose 
between March and April in eight of the 
ten regional cities. 

Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Montreal and Toronto to 0.4 per cent in 
Vancouver. The index for St. John’s declined 
0.1 per cent and the Saint John index was 
unchanged. 

Food indexes were higher in six cities, 
lower in three cities and unchanged in one 
city. Housing indexes moved up slightly 
in seven cities and showed no change in the 
other three. Clothing indexes registered in- 
creases in eight cities and remained un- 
changed in two. In five cities the transporta- 
tion indexes were lower, and in the other 
five were constant. There were increases in 
the health and personal care indexes for 
nine cities; the tenth held steady. Indexes 
for recreation and reading fell in eight cities 
and rose in two. The indexes for tobacco 
and alcohol were higher in three cities but 
unchanged in the other seven. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: Vancouver +-0.5 to 132.6; Ottawa 
+0.4 to 135.9; Saskatoon-Regina +-0.4 to 
129.3; Winnipeg +0.3 to 132.0; Halifax 
+0.2 to 131.8; Montreal +0.2 to 134.7; 
Toronto +0.2 to 136.6; Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.2 to 128.0; St. John’s —0.1 to 120.3*. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 134.3. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) in April was 245.6, unchanged 
from March and 1.2 per cent above the 
April 1963 index of 242.8. Six major group 
indexes advanced and two declined. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index increased 1.3 per cent to 204.1 from 
201.5, and the iron and steel products 
group index of 255.4 was 0.2 per cent above 
the 255.0 the previous month. The animal 
products group and the textile products 
group indexes moved up 0.1 per cent, 
animal products to 249.5 from 249.3 and 
textile products to 249.9 from 249.6. Other 
major group indexes that rose in April were 
the chemical products group, to 190.2 from 
190.1, and the wood products group, to 
331.0 from 330.9. 

The vegetable products group index of 
226.0 was 0.7 per cent below the March 
index of 227.7 and the non-metallic 
minerals products group index dropped 0.5 
per cent to 190.5 from 191.5. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
eased 0.1 per cent from 215.1 to 2149 in 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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the four-week period ending April 24. The 
animal products index moved down 0.5 
per cent from 264.5 to 263.2, and the field 
products index rose 0.5 per cent from 165.7 
to 166.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.1 per cent to 107.8 in 
April, a record, from 107.7 in March. The 
index in April 1963 was 106.2. 

The index has risen two tenths of a point 
since December. In the same period last 
year, it went up four tenths of a point. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 603) 


As indicated above, only a few of the 
Zone “A” rates were increased. The rates for 
electrical workers in Zone “A” were in- 
creased by 10 cents to $2.90 an hour for 
licensed journeymen and to $1.95 an hour 
for helpers with two or more years of ex- 
perience. The rate for journeymen lathers 
was increased from $2.65 to $2.85 an hour. 
The minimum for journeymen sheetmetal 
workers in Zone ‘A” is now $2.60 an hour. 

Rates in Zone “A” range from $3 an 
hour for journeymen in the plumbing, pipe- 
fitting and steamfitting industry to $1.05 an 
hour for watchmen and flagmen. 


Seventh Session, ILO Committee 
(Continued from page 491) 


The Committee’s conclusions listed a 
number of suitable measures to avoid idle 
resources and to combat several types of 
unemployment, namely cyclical, intermittent 
and seasonal unemployment. They gave 
examples of measures making it possible to 
continue building throughout the year thus 
avoiding fluctuations during wintertime. 


Higher prices for most consumer services, 
used cars and apparel were responsible for 
the rise in April. Part of the increase was 
caused by a rise in hotel and motel prices 
in and around New York City, presumably 
because of increased demand during the 
New York World’s Fair. 


British Index of Retail Prices, March 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100). rose to 105.2 in mid- 
March from 104-8 in mid-February. The 
March 1963 index was 103.7. 

The food group index rose to 105.8 from 
105.4. 


Rates in Zone “B”, which are unchanged, 
range from $2.90 an hour, the minimum for 
bridge and structural ironworkers, to $1.05 
an hour for watchmen and flagmen. 

The rates in Part II, the section governing 
highway, road, bridge or drainage construc- 
tion work outside Winnipeg, again range 
from $2.15 an hour for carpenters to $1 
an hour for watchmen and flagmen. The 
most common rate is $1.40 an hour and is 
the minimum wage payable to truck drivers 
and operators of certain types of tractors. 
The minimum for labourers remains $1.35 
an hour. 


Delegates came from Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Morocco, Mexico, Norway, The Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States “and the” U:S.S:R. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 188 
Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. Sum- 
mary of Business Activity in British Colum- 
bia, 1963; an Annual Survey of Economic 
Conditions with a Statistical Supplement for 
the Years, 1953-1963. Victoria, 1963. Pp. 54, 
26. 


2. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Working and Living Conditions 
in Canada. Twelfth edition, April 1963, 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. Pp. 83. 

“The main purpose of this publication... 
is to provide basic information for persons who 
are considering emigration to Canada.” Con- 
tents: Population and Employment. Finding a 
Job. Wages, Salaries and Earnings. Working 
Conditions. Education and Training. Living 
Standards. Social Welfare Services. Govern- 
ment. 


3. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE COMMISSION. Twenty-second 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pps ls 


4, EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COM- 
MUNITY. COMMISSION. Sixth General 
Report on the Activities of the Community, 
1 May 1962-31 March 1963. Brussels, 1963. 
Leen 

Edition francaise: Sixitme rapport général 
sur l’activité de la Communauté, ler mai 1962- 
31 mars 1963. Pp. 356. 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STA- 
TISTICAL OFFICE. Annual Abstract of 
Statistics, No. 100, 1963. London, HMSO, 
$1963.0bp.336. 


6. MANITOBA. CIVIL SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION BOARD. The Mani- 
toba Civil Service Superannuation Fund; 
Twenty-fourth Annua! Report for the F iscal 
Year ending March 3Ist, 1963. Winnipeg, 
1964. Pp. 19. 
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7. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Annual Report, January Ist to 
December 31st, 1963. [Winnipeg, 1964] Pp. 
ab 


8. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Annual Wage and Salary Survey, 
1963, reflecting Rates contained in Final 
September Payroll. Winnipeg, 1964. Pp. 136. 


9. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Annual Report for the Year 
ending March 31, 1963. Fredericton [19647] 
Pp. 14: 


10. NEW SOUTH WALES. PREMIER’S 
DEPARTMENT. Australian Legislative 
Digest, 1958; Summaries of the Principal 
Acts passed by the Commonwealth and 
State Parliaments during 1958. Sydney, 
Government Printer, 1963. Pp. 128. 


11. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
Printer, 1963. Pp. 61. 


12. QUEBEC (PROV.). DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 
Report for the Year ending March 31st, 
1963. Quebec, 1964. Pp. 53. 

French and English, the latter inverted with 
special title page 

Edition francaise: Rapport du Ministére de 


Vindustrie et du commerce pour lannée finis- 
sant le 31 mars, 1963. 


13. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. Nineteenth Annual Report 
for the Twelve Months ended March 31, 
1963. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 
12. 


14. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION 
BOARD. Twenty-ninth Annual Report; 
Including the Report of the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1963. Washington, GPO, 
1963. Pp. 96. 


15. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION. Thirteenth Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 374. 


16. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1963- (JOHN- 
SON). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress, January 1964; 
Together with the Annual Report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 304. 


17. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1963- (JOHN- 
SON). Manpower Report of the President 
and a Report on Manpower Requirements, 
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Resources, Utilization, and Training by the 
United States Department of Labor, trans- 
mitted to the Congress, March 1964. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 279. 


18. ° U.S.) SELECTIVE ~ SERVICE 
SYSTEM. Annual Report of the Director 
of Selective Service for the Fiscal Year 1963 
to the Congress of the United States pur- 
suant to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act as amended. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 91. 


Business 


19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. The Development of 
Marketing Objectives and Plans; a 
Symposium. New York, 1963. Pp. 56. 

Several business executives with marketing 


experience discuss marketing objectives and 
planning. 


20. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Starting and Managing a 
Small Duplicating and Mailing Service. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 55. 

Some of the topics covered in this booklet 
are: how much capital is required; how to get 
organized; where to locate; how much to 
charge for services given; how to keep financial 
records; how to look after taxes, insurance, 
and legal matters; credits and collections; how 
to operate efficiently; and, how to take care of 
advertising, selling, and public relations. 


Economic Conditions 


21. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Business Outlook, 
1964; a Discussion by the Conference 
Board Economic Forum and Guests held 
at... New York City, November 27, 1963. 
New York, c1963. Pp. 127. 


Some of the topics discussed by the NICB 
Economic Forum were: retail trade, services 
and consumer durables, outlook for plant and 
equipment, steel and capital goods, govern- 
ment, construction, agriculture, finance and 
balance of payments, securities, and prices and 
wages. 


22. ORGANIZATION FOR’ ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION AND  DBE- 
VELOPMENT. Economic Surveys: Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, 1963. Paris, 
1963. Pp. 418 


23. WATKINS, MELVILLE Ty) bd. 
Economics: Canada; Recent Readings, 
edited by Melville H. Watkins and Donald 
F. Forster. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1963. 
Pp. 376. 

Readings are presented under nine headings: 
1. Scope and Method; 2. The Allocation of 
Resources; 3. Industrial Organization and 
Public Policy; 4. Income and Employment; 5. 
International Economic Relations; 6. Income 
Distribution and Social Security; 7. The Labour 
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Market and the Labour Movement; 8. The 
Canadian Economy; and 9, Contemporary 
Economic Problems. 


Education 


24. JACKSON, ROBERT WILLIAM 
BRIERLY. The Problem of Numbers in 
University Enrolment; a Paper presented at 
the Canadian Education Association 40th 
Convention, September 26-28, 1963, Quebec 
City, Quebec. Toronto, University of 
Toronto, Ontario College of Education 
Dept. of Educational Research, 1963. Pp. 
=e 
The author discusses the emergency measures 


that have to be taken to deal with the in- 
creasing university enrolment. 


25. KIDD, JAMES ROBBINS, Ed. 
Learning and Society. Toronto, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 1963. Pp. 
414, 


“Readings in Canadian adult education.” 


26. MARITAIN, JACQUES. Education 
at the Crossroads. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press [1960, c1943] Pp. 120. 

Reprint of the original 1943 edition. The 
book consists of four sections: The Aims of 
Education; The Dynamics of Education; The 
Humanities and Liberal Education; The Trials 
of Present-Day Education. 


27. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. Annual Report, 1963; In- 
cluding a Summary of the Proceedings of 
the 12th Assembly of Delegates, Rio de 
Janeiro, August 1963. Washington [1963?] 
Poets: 


Industrial Relations 


28. MACDONALD, ROBERT M. Col- 
lective Bargaining in the Automobile In- 
dustry; a Study of Wage Structure and Com- 
petitive Relations. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1963. Pp. 410. 

“. . . Concerned with the influence of col- 
lective bargaining upon the structure of wages 


and interfirm labor costs in the automobile in- 
dustry.” 


29. QUEBEC (CITY). UNIVERSITE 


LAVAL. DEPARTEMENT DES RELA- 


TIONS INDUSTRIELLES. La fonction de 
conseil dans le processus de décision et de 
coniréle [par] Emile Gosselin [et al.] 
Québec, Les Presses de I’Université Laval 
[2962] Ppeist. 


Report of the 17th Congrés des relations in- 
dustrielles de l’Université Laval held in Quebec 
City, April 30 and May 1, 1962. 


Contents: Position du probléme, par Emile 
Gosselin. Structure classique de V’organisation, 
par Jean-Paul Deschénes. La fonction de con- 
seil dans le secteur de l’entreprise privée, par 
Gaston Fournier. La fonction de conseil dans 
le secteur du syndicalisme, par Marcel Pepin. 
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La fonction de conseil dans le secteur du 
syndicalisme, par Eugene Forsey. La fonction 
de conseil dans le secteur de l’Etat, par Paul 
Pelletier. Consequences du réle du specialiste 
sur les decisions et sur le contréle, par W. A. 
Hunter. Un nouveau concept integrant les 
notions de fonction hiérarchique (line) et de 
fonction de conseil (staff), par Roger Chartier. 
La fonction de conseil dans la societé moderne, 
par Roger Gregoire. 


30. RAZA, M. ALI. The Industrial Rela- 
tions System of Pakistan. Karachi, Bureau 
of Labour Publications, 1963. Pp. 174. 


31. SHILS, EDWARD BENJAMIN. 
Automation and Industrial Relations. New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963. 
Pp.7360; 


Partial Contents: The Computer: its Use in 
the Plant and the Office. Automation chal- 
lenges the Government. Factors determining a 
Firm’s Ability to automate. Labor looks at 
Automation. Collective Bargaining Provisions 
resulting from Automation. Influence of Auto- 
mation on Job Evaluation and Skill Require- 
ments. Introduction of Automation in Face of 
Restrictive Work Practices. Influence of Auto- 
mation on Education, Training, and Retraining 
Programs. Clerical Automation and White- 
Collar Organizing Drives. 


32. WELTON, HARRY. The Unneces- 
sary Conflict; a Commonsense View of 
Industrial Relations. London, Pall Mall 
Press, 1962. Pp..104. 


The author says that the “main ingredients 
for good industrial relations” are courage, 
common sense, co-operation, sincerity and integ- 
rity. After outlining problems existing in 
present-day industrial relations in Great Britain, 
the author suggests some “golden rules” for 
providing solutions to the problems. 


John Rogers Commons 


33. COMMONS, JOHN ROGERS. My- 
self, the Autobiography of John R. Com- 
mons. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Pressa( 90. PD, 201. 


The autobiography of the famous American 
labour historian. 


34. SOMERS, GERALD GEORGE, Ed. 
Labour, Management, and Social Policy; 
Essays in the John R. Commons Tradition. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 
165. Pp.303. 


Written to mark the centennial of John R. 
Commons’ birth in 1862. 


Partial Contents: The Labor History and 
Labor Theory of John R. Commons: an 
Evaluation in the Light of Recent Trends and 
Criticism, by Robert Ozanne. Collective Bar- 
gaining Theory, by L. Reed Tripp. The Govern- 
ment and Politics of the AFL-CIO, by Jack 
Barbash. The Development and Status of 
Social Security in America, by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer. The Adequacy of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation as Social Insurance: a Review of 
Developments and Proposals, by Abner Brodie. 
Prevailing Wage Law, by David B. Johnson. 
Policy Implications of Labor Market Analysis, 
by Gerald G. Somers. 
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Labour Organization 


35. BAGWELL, PHILIP SIDNEY. The 
Railwaymen; the History of the National 
Union of Railwaymen. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1963. Pp. 725. 

An account of the National Union of Rail- 


waymen (and of its predecessors) from its 
founding in 1913 up to 1960. 


36. BOTTOMLEY, ARTHUR GEORGE. 
The Use and Abuse of Trade Unions. Lon- 
don, Ampersand Books, 1963. Pp. 89. 

The author, a British Labour Party MP., 
claims that Communists have _ infiltrated 


British trade unions to use them for their own 
purposes. 


37. JACOBS, PAUL. The State of the 
Unions. [1st ed.] New York, Atheneum, 
1963. Pp. 303; 

The author, a former union official, has col- 
lected a series of articles written over the past 
eight years on various aspects of American 
trade unionism and has added comments to 
bring them up to date. Among the prominent 
labour leaders discussed are James Hoffa, 
Harry Bridges, and David Dubinsky. 


38. PELLING, HENRY. A JFistory of 
British Trade Unionism. Harmondsworth, 
Eng., Penguin Books, 1963. Pp. 286. 

The first comprehensive history of British 
trade unions in 35 years. Mr. Pelling is a 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford and an 


internationally known authority on _ trade 
unionism. 


39. PETERSON, FLORENCE. American 
Labor Unions, What they are and How they 
work. 2d rev. ed. New York, Harper, 1963. 
Pp..2 71. 

A ‘factual presentation of the history, 


structure and operation of American labor 
organizations.” 


Labouring Classes 


40. MENGER, ANTON. The Right to 
the Whole Produce of Labour; the Origin 
and Development of the Theory of Labour’s 
Claim to the Whole Product of Industry. 
Translated by M. E. Tanner. With an introd. 
and Bibliography by H. S. Foxwell. New 
York, A. M. Kelley, 1962. Pp. 271. 

The author (1841-1905) was Professor of 
Civil Procedure at the University of Vienna. 


He was also a mathematician and wrote on 
economic matters and socialism. 


41. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Changing Location of 
Manufacturing Employment. Part I. 
Changes, by Type of Location, 1947-1961, 
by Daniel Creamer, assisted by Richard 
Rothman. New York, 1963. Pp. 152. 


42. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Adaptation and Training of Rural Workers 
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for Industrial Work. Co-ordination of re- 
search: report by Guy Barbichon. Paris, 
1962s Pp: 139. 

A report of research into the mobility of 
farm workers in European member countries 
of OECD. 


43. RUBNER, ALEX. Fringe Benefits, 
the Golden Chains. London, Putnam, 1962. 
Poa2s. 

The author examines many different types of 
fringe benefits and explains why he does not 
approve of them. 


Scientists 


44. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY. 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
POWER. Scientific and Technological Man- 
power in Great Britain, 1962. London, 
HMSO, 1963. Pp. 59. 


45. THOMPSON, WALTER PALMER. 
Graduate Education in the Sciences in Cana- 
dian Universities. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press; [Québec] Presses de 1’Uni- 
versité Laval, 1963. Pp. 112. 

Partial Contents: Institutions and Courses. 
Organization and Administration. Numbers. 
Migration. Regulations governing Master’s Pro- 
grammes. Regulations governing Doctoral 
Programmes. Finances. Student Aid. Subsequent 
Employment. New Developments. Assessment. 


Wages and Hours 


46. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. 
Annual Survey of Clerical Employees; Sal- 
aries and Working Conditions in the 
Montreal Area, 1963. Montreal, 1964. Pp. 
16. Surveyed October 1963. 


47. SAKURABAYASHI, MAKOTO. 
Interfirm Wage Differentials in Postwar 
Japan, by Makoto Sakurabayashi and 
Etsuro Nagasawa. Tokyo, Sophia Uni- 
versity, 1962. Pp. 28. 


Women—Employment 


48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Women Workers in a Changing 
World (Employment of Women with Family 
Responsibilities). Sixth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1963-1964. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 48th Session, 
Geneva, 1964. 

Part 1 contains a questionnaire to be com- 
pleted by member countries. Part 2 reports on 
the replies and presents Proposed Conclusions 
based on them. 


49. OPEN DOOR INTERNATIONAL 
FOR THE ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION 
OF THE WOMAN WORKER. The Open 
Door International (for the Economic 
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Emancipation of the Woman Worker); its 
Object, its Policy, its Work. Brussels. 1963. 
|g oA le 


50. ROSS, JEAN. “Every Customer is 
my Guest’; a Manual for Food Service in 
Small Hotels and Restaurants. Halifax, 
Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, Dept. of Trade 
and Industry, 1963. Pp.[84]. 

Supplements: J. Instructions for conducting 
a Waitress Training Course. 2. Waitress Course 
Training Guide. 


Miscellaneous 


51. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. 
Report of Proceedings of the Seventeenth 
Annual Tax Conference .. . Vancouver, 
November 18-19-20, 1963. Toronto, 1964. 
Pp. 392. 


52. DUVALL, SYLVANUS MILNE. 
The Art and Skill of getting along with 
People. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1961. Pp. 246. 


53. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. REFER- 
ENCE DIVISION. The _ Federation of 
Malaysia. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. [76]. 


54. INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Federal Responsibility for a Free and Com- 
petitive Press. [Brief to be] presented 
before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary Investi- 
gation of Monopoly Practices in the News- 


paper Industry, Rep. Emanuel _ Celler 
(D.-N.Y.), Chairman, Washington, D.C., 
1963. Colorado Springs, Colo., 1963. 
Pp. 170, 


Concerns alleged monopoly and concentra- 
tion of ownership in the American newspaper 
industry. 


55. NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WEL- 
FARE COUNCIL. Employment and Work- 
shops for the Elderly. Rev. ed. London, 
1963. Pp. [24]. 


56. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Evaluation of Supervisory and Management 
Training Methods; Co-ordination of Re- 
search. General rapporteur: R. Meigniez; 
Co-rapporteurs: F. Gauchet [and others. 
Paris, 1963] Pp. 159. 


57. SHINWELL, EMANUEL. The 
Labour Story. London, MacDonald, 1963. 
Ppx2224 

The author tells the story of the British 
Labour Party over a 60-year period. He is an 
M.P., a Privy Councillor, and a former 
Cabinet Minister. 
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58. SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO. A 
Study of the Needs and Researches for Com- 
munity-supported Welfare, Health and 
Recreation Services in Metropolitan To- 
ronto, a Community Self-Study. Toronto, 
1963. Pp. 274. 


59. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. Pathways to Action: Jobs for the 
Handicapped; Program Guide, 1963-64. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 19. 

A brief description of what private citizens 
in the U.S. are doing for the handicapped. 





Annual Report, British Chief Inspector of Factories 


(Continued from page 480) 


supervises whatever medical investigation 
is necessary. 

The chief inspector emphasizes that early 
notification of suspected cases of industrial 
disease is important in order to ensure 
thorough investigation of the working 


environment, and the taking of remedial 
action to prevent a recurrence. 
The remainder of this chapter, among 


a 
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other matters, discusses some _ early 
symptoms of the notifiable industrial 
diseases referred to above. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 








PaGcE 
Tables A-1' to A-3—Labour'lorce®... 10... cece ee ee eh eee ee 520 
TablexB-1—-Lahbour Incomeé.+:2,.2.\):iee SS oS oe ee 522 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings........................ 523 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics......................2005. 528 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance....... OBS easy math. teepbeetne a. 533 
Tables F=1T' and*l=2==Prices. 2% canner ote cence ee en Gets cece eee ee 536 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts...... 5 248 hems Hees » Keermnet. Thre. Dad 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1964 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Atlantic , Prairie British 
—_—~ Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
"The Iabour-Poree;. 2 bese) eee os 6,901 616 1,906 2,527 1,205 647 
Men. to: See Cee Meee 4,947 457 1,398 1,764 865 463 
Women ict ee ee eee 1,954 159 508 763 340 184 
4219 ‘years 4. ccerecniae. sor ea eee. 635 64 186 199 130 56 
ROT 2A VeaTS ews 1a ir dic uceeies, 911 92 802 293 151 73 
2G744 Venta eee che ee 3,051 251 859 1,145 506 290 
Wb=84 yeatasnk. so. os ee ee 2,082 187 513 797 375 210 
GoLVears/anGiOVer. ccc scedeecenee 222 22 46 93 43 18 
Hmployed since. eee ee 6,608 574 1,794 2,457 1,714 609 
i oo lg SM SURED Fe 4,713 420 1,302 1,714 840 437 
IAN Or ACaa ete ee oe eh on bp 1,895 154 492 743 334 172 
A STIGUIEUT..tct saben beeen eee ee 667 43 126 160 318 20 
INon-agriculturessc erence 5,941 531 1,668 2,297 856 589 
Paid WORKGLs 22.7. fa, eeooe aeacnr 5,415 469 1,513 2,114 788 531 
Aten len ee ean ee). A cette 3,736 327 1,071 1,440 520 378 
WOliBt ricoh oase etnias Laos 1,679 142 442 674 268 153 
Wnemployed:. acseaatwe cence ae eee 293 42 2 70 31 38 
Men’. cpicaen ie te a AR eer 234 37 96 50 25 26 
WOMnCH toate ee eee ree 59 - 16 20 * 12 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,807 666 1,755 1,904 948 534 
Manag cit et Js e tolp cee Wein a, cone 1,362 182 407 419 222 132 
Wormers sas eet peice 4,445 484 1,348 1,485 726 402 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1964 
CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
S————oOoOoe=oaa9aauaaSS eee 
14-19 20-64 years 





65 years 
=e Total ay 8 Men ier ae es 


persons | Married Other Married Other persons 


Population 14 years of age and over )..... 12,708 2,001 3, 666 986 3,777 920 1,358 
Ieee Eee Fen aes 6,901 635 3,549 864 980 651 222 
Hn ployed: Ae cme tes cckk ome oe ee. 6,608 575 3, 426 797 962 632 216 
HME MIPLOV ECs. Mes seach hicsties dc ones 293 60 123 67 18 19 
Notun labour forces ean. aschcse he: «ae nea 5, 807 1,366 117 122 2,797 269 1,136 
Participation rate @) 
LOGER May Zoe art r aces hls seein cee 54.3 31.7 96.8 87.6 25.9 70.8 16.3 
(ADIL S gay ea es Sheet nook Rode Aone 53.3 29.7 96.1 84.0 25.4 70.9 16.1 
Unemployment rate®) 
OG 4 eM a yi 2 3 same ceghee tector ebsites 4.2 9.4 3.5 7.8 Tg 2.9 bi 
Aprildigienmes ff each nek pe tbe so 6.0 ula 5.2 12.2 2.0 3.0 4.6 


SS —— a a a a a a ee ees 


@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
&) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1964 
(estimates in thousands) 
Sourcs: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Sooo oOOOowa“"@0SeOoOoqoTEES=$~$S$~S_S~<S$S$S$S ee ooo 
est May 1964 | April 1964 | May 1963 








ovaleUnemplovedmatee ett: ot eee es ee ee SEM. 293 403 346 
Wr temporary. IAVOll Up £0 SO day Sy co cere lowe ne cevieees gioa0tedee vet eb ses 12 23 17 
Vii oninwionrks amcdeseekin ga work.) Snxees « «ccm cei « «nas beeeccs ccbeese cece. 281 380 329 

Seclainoaulletiimewonkaa see mais Panne ohintta deck Ge come ooesiaon s 263 365 316 
See NOMA Lab CLWVOr Kec: gaia nie hn sista dbereareceect dfeyeciousineee Rak a deo o 18 15 13 
Dee Min PING SLBA OMAP cm ce ARi te, oo viele Heute ote ete acdc ctu ee eas 82 72 74 
SCG Katt Pleo ALIA OT Glas Senay arora ae belo tis ek eer there ttaiatetd ong saceee ED oials 83 123 92 
Scelsinges. Oemonchem err eae eee cies sree tite eit ite ne otic 57 123 94 
SECM MUI ONE ULNA ORIMONNUMS aesae vc iieics cerciis oeiioeiciie saisie aoe elo niece t 59 62 69 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 














(Revised) 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 
Trans- : 
he vi " Dette ees Sep ee CREE Totals 
ont 3 anu- orage onstruc- ublie : : ota 
Mining facturing % and Forestry tion utilities Trade ene ae @) 
Se ates ment) | income 
cation @) 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17, 459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1963—Total.... 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6,606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
Mareh tose 46.0 484.9 LEGON ee. sore steretetesd lias ore reker tes Mi cies otoraemsin| Rates clei lian etre nine | meee 1,692.9 
IN Well oe ergo 45.8 494.0 LG O29] soscotavateconsve ys de cee eteieire | cla eae kote: cell are Cer eee eee 1,726.6 
Naan omob 47.9 504.9 165.7 66.7 349.3 100531) 763.10) 165250 le lon Sallancome 
JUNE Gece eee 48.3 513.6 LO GS9 Mls sco soceter thal ere siseere eels shel Sieterareeecall itieetoe oe licker crane. cael | eee , 843.2 
duly ee 49.0 500.1 LL sb aaa (eer re MN 3 ose cee epee eta omeeaoll Shak ear oie on oe Ieee ,815.8 
August,...... 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 10387780 R00) LGb9e3) ee clOs onde solea 
September... 49.1 522.9 LUE SE fel eR CRD. cecd escort oc cl Racrctrie Lorca eo liens oaicicacocy|eecetsenicieeecncy| lentorneveraec 1,889.2 
October...... 48.7 522.4 UW -AA CoM ee ce Seed OTe de OCR Cee no ee cc em meee aoe er 1,879.6 
November... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1,702.8 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December.... 48.0 516.7 UGG Oy SA ave create lisdeeees cy oreyo sed terorss bee de ot heer emerson ee | ee eee , 824.6 
1964— 
January...... 48.5 520.7 LC FU Reaper na Irae Giemr all lracaric cans heme aal Getits oo weal hore eis 2 816.7 
February* 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.2 309.4 99.4 792.3 1,130.5 220.7 | 1,826.2 
Marchf...... 48.8 530.3 LOS Tea Perea ara) Caceres Sica arin peed Ics inter Bl [ic acted Dn ep 1,839.6 
Seasonally Adjusted 
a 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total.... 542 5, 306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1963—Total.... 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
March....... 47.1 494.2 MOS ELE} coir a sctore ws | eereee ureters ove! cra eiecnttt cies ll cxatey eee ecco ees ee 1,755.0 
Aprile ae 47.5 496.7 TGA 38 a yA ahi esc iatel tert onze nied ore rer aeNEN Wet ond Shes occ eee a eters | | 1,766.3 
IME Viernes 47.5 499.2 164.7 77.8 347.8 100.2 762.6 1,624.4 PH 1 (73.0 
JUNE. Aisa 488 47.3 499.8 EG OS8 eS sors gad ss asl Meee, See cia | Re eee || ec aR ie eee oe | 1,780.4 
aye ae ake 47.5 499.1 UGE 2zifis te sesartaverascesetel| ioutrcens Cotter fo hope cect see pel rare eave ae | cemmereeeate ne | 1,784.6 
August....... 47.8 505.3 174.5 80.6 347.0 100.8 780.0 th toifibe tf 217.5 | 1,816.8 
September... 48.3 508.7 NGS LN tere abate aor «| aeeeneva abe ros tel ease a tecss| cara | see ee a ,818.9 
October...... 48.5 513.9 WA) Ry pees Cerin eens On) Ge cat kode lo wile ce Celok ates: 1,834.1 
November... 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 797.0 1,704.7 220.0 | 1,848.0 
December.... 48.7 531.2 DCE Stee ratsta.s liell Peeeae pratetevexs | Rae echt stv a PES | eco, ee RM 1,869.8 
1964— 
January...... 49.1 536.7 LISSD To cewcekinn Gl tee pepe del s/s arcieeetee oem eee Mer eae eel | ee ee 1,891.3 
February”.... 49.7 538.3 172.4 81.1 391.8 102.2 811.7 1,745.9 224.1 | 1,902.6 
Marehie.-s.- 50.1 540.5 LiSsSs |oa sia's «3.0 «(ampere ce awl seats sated aeuce Aetan | ae ere ee eae 1,906.6 
a ee ee ee 


“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
€)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


“)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at March 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,950,224. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


—_666——SSSSS SS 

















Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
agen ae Index Numbers 
= a 1949-100 
Year and Month a ny Average 
Average Ee y Average Weekly 
Weekly Wages Weekl Wages 
Employ- and Employ- Me and 
ment Wages Salaries ment Wages Salari 
ae en aa alaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OD Det eerercicuarene <.2.6.she ele. feiss. = chee sosh comes 119.7 171.0 73.47 ili le J! Wig 75.84 
HOD eis tate Sey RRS IRR ERY OR ee ea 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
OGL one Meets « choc tecNe chee corked. 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
OG ee eR, wick came ee tates. 12155 187.5 80.55 113.3 189.2 83.17 
LO GSE sexes esc ah ecatede tate hia teie te atkl 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
March ceeteetie ae eee a coat, Dee TE 193.1 82.96 Zs 195.5 85.95 
JN OFeat lage ade 5 AF Aas ier oat 1 Nelle ain Site 119.3 194.4 83.53 MGI 7 197.2 86.72 
SDV sone eee os eM ss alec ee 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
UO etsaand Saiceies COtk 5, ae ee 27eo 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
LULU detain ect tone eee cist sues Died, 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
ENV EQUS RR hs 2 PRI eae A See a 2a 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
Depteraber ee. 6 a. tehete cesta teil 130.3 196.0 84,22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
(GYCHO) STEN. Sa eg Se ee 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
ING vember td 1b 4th ettts ates dates 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
IDECEM DOLE eres ts tes sak. eae e {25a 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
NENUAL Vee ee tek Meet eile e aio. acts PRS 33 198.1 85.10 1720 202.0 88.83 
He) Op ATW apis 4 sl pean es AAR A ene 123.0 199.6 85.74 TMs tf 202.4 88.98 
Meir chit Seamer oot ee Ns «alee. c Sere 123.4 198.4 85.25 118.4 201.9 88.76 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Publie utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers i crea ate 








Area PARES Ss io MEFVIAENS te SOU FE! 1 TE A 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 

Neco UCL Lait Camere cs tet ia cas tks scar Tasca eee a 124.1 126.1 114.4 78.69 77.76 75.46 
Prince lH dwaccdelslar clase...) accra cisct. siete «ste een AW 109.7 104.8 62.02 62.47 63.06 
INORG LOGIE eG See ernie eta on BC ASE OR pao o Ooo 88.9 94.5 88.3 70.15 71.40 68.20 
INewo nuns wilGl< ssa Mes: Scien ee atte oncis never ene 101.1 104.6 98.6 70.72 72,12 70.78 
QS DEC Ae are feos ots lord RMS oils  ehcer aes liek aye caren 122.5 121.6 116.3 82.56 83.24 80.51 
ONGALUO ee eee eee essed Neen rotons Narr oeNeBolc <o-8 Mae nee ee 127.8 126.9 121.8 88.47 88.84 85.75 
AVLaimite Date cobarat eyes «Bic tons g soe el dpe ene tee ae TO. 3S 110.2 106.1 77.95 78.20 76.62 
GasleatChe wan, samenes beth aks Sacha Ee os Pemmereea te eras 121.3 120.2 115.9 80.37 80.73 dallodd 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 157.8 157.9 152.1 85.38 85.98 84.24 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.7 118.0 113.9 93.05 93.52 90.24 

Cama a tees een sce re ete 123.4 123.0 117.8 85.25 85.74 82.94 

Urban areas 

SEPT Shen e PM ie Aces dO ater eben tea a 139.8 138.9 iets ll 64.22 64.36 62.34 
Sydney ci. pec aiiebe ce sob aeRO. ctach lekeeeitor: «ant 52.6 ithe 76.5 87.58 84.55 78.67 
‘Plates 085 fe oe RED, c cichetetes PRM ss ake ate 129.2 130.6 123.8 PARE 73.49 69.86 
ai ReyaveKoreiee ete Ces SONOS, «| UU NEA I Seer, OP Tees Ar 101.3 100.8 98.4 66. 43 67.87 63.44 
Slane him yee yecac. per meeitncvoe cra atari ou eee ones iit}, 6) 114.8 119.6 71.41 71.26 fil fade: 
Ghicoutuni—J Ongureres, crs ce deers ce eo eee cle cit if 37 ius 7 101.0 101.45 100.35 98.98 
QUE DEO ke ee Ce Oe ne EEE oe ee: 1222 PANE 1202 71.81 73.01 71.64 
Shier broGlee hee sews behets ici ese ob becuse eto Oates ao nicks tice 115.6 108.4 71.56 72.74 69.36 
SHawaniian o.oo eo ec Ah es alec aie Aeron coer 101.5 102.4 96.5 90.18 89.59 91.36 
WM onyses RU AYES nw cue J nts AR EE bic i eee io 114.6 110.6 Cieou 78.46 74.49 
Truman valle eee. secu Meo etter A gato eo ee 92.0 91.5 82.9 68.72 68.98 67.93 
Montreal ...ctee seen «vs tenet 3 5 oo eo cone 130.6 129.4 124.8 84.13 84.72 81.83 
Optaywa Ell See. Se ao ee se ee ao 135.9 134.8 129.5 78.87 79.68 76.76 
KGa STON ek; te ete Seeks 2 ee etic: Ste ieee ern oh 130.9 Ws ¢ 115.5 86.16 83.57 79.90 
Peterborough. paren + css nelle cten eer pie ate eerie hee ste 103.0 102.2 95.3 92.50 93.17 90.65 
Oshawa eeccca.. 2 Riots Nous te ROE OO eee ae 224.3 223.3 198.2 105.36 109.45 105.82 
EOE OMG rere Pts rcace oe SR: Phas cl ce eto oie Ae 143.9 143.0 IBY(63} 89.12 89.38 86.36 
iaamilifon .. Shai Beste icon he Oe ae. cen ea eae comforts 120.4 ile. 7 iiss} 93.96 94.16 90.72 
SiwGacharines ete .ca cto eee cc pce: oa oce 121.5 119.0 110.7 99.35 101.15 95.92 
Niggara Walls smears ys eieeeenccn he eee ae Oras 95.1 92.9 92.5 86.94 86.66 84.65 
TSTAMGhONG 2s sate oes cas ers SR Se ede 91.0 90.3 84.9 81.53 81.99 80.31 
Guelph ten cote teen en ee eee re 131.8 Sty 128.4 78.46 78.59 76.70 
yaliseetuaate iA. «dees. do dee eae 128.5 128.7 116.9 77.44 77.14 74.83 
Katehener:), ..s¢sds 0. 4des see eee See ee te: 142.2 142.7 134.0 78.69 79.09 77.91 
Sel Ur Vee escrito ee oft 130.0 123.8 125.0 99.90 Ob aii 92.74 
PTITSTVADTAS Meieyets, « cyeee, Gre Wate aro ee wis eet cone Co eG 84.0 84.2 87.9 75.98 76.68 72.96 
d Broyate (oii, 5 ee eRe, Cee ene dee eee ee ee oe ee 141.8 140.1 135.9 80.49 81.04 78.39 
Sarnia ’s Peavy tes oracnc teehee < Re ee ee eee 131.4 128.7 127 25 109.00 108.49 106.31 
WATCUSOT ROR ce cin ts oct puch ax ce ee toe ee Enea: 81.9 S157 73.9 96.91 96.40 93.81 
SAULT Gee ERTIES Bie sc visnce teal caverta ie se alten ae ieee 147.0 147.0 141.5 102.18 106.65 107.29 
Fort William—Port Arthur....... 101.7 101.4 99.1 82.53 84.06 81.83 
WANED OO Bae rae ns cee ae eee OP cs eee ee (Gig 112.9 108.0 Ney? 75.89 73.49 
DE er dlig sine Cee Oe ne co ier REO Ae oy pe Er Re ee ee ie Gy 144.0 eae 79.90 79.38 76.71 
SAS SOON wos oio,cy oy sros easter to. oo cM See ie ie 138.4 136.9 eyo 74.61 74.30 72.01 
IE A TINONIEOD ce wearctere ees ene or RRL Renee ee ee 204.6 203.0 196.7 79.02 79.44 78.69 
(Gal Oar ye cee ch ate Meee lee ee ee ee USE 180.0 171.8 84.07 84.45 82.62 
Vian couvetsciod © cc iis tickers Sars Sees Fas tee Re 121.6 120.6 ee 91.66 91.40 87.94 
Wi CU OTIS, ser teers ss ks Cer eR eiaTiiale bee hem eaten eA TOE 7 110.0 114,2 81.26 81.85 82.30 





: 
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TABLE C-3-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nors: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 






































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Industry 
Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
. $ $ $ 
Mining... Sc) 0 bbe Gee SROU HO COs GODODD GOGO OO uaUees ae 113.3 111.9 107.52 106.14 101.46 
NGC a nial IN Oe MEE Efe yee eye tees trees ne eect ate. 124.6 126.2 106.22 105.01 100.40 
CROC 5d kcgcion Ge ee CURE eee ay ening Ge oa ee 3. 64.1 66.5 86.40 86.80 80.40 
COC Were ual Maras nisin oot han netecen 180.8 181.7 W258 sO 107221 
IPSS 5 RAISES ook Sas ee te eae ee ee ae o's 88.7 83.4 118.29 113.05 108.94 
Coal SEC re OP AG CRORE IDOI CE aE ae ae eS oe : 39.3 36.5 80.65 83.20 76.14 
UMC OE A. ce AR cE na olsw cob Seis oon. s 289.0 274.7 130.02 129.49 126.74 
TUNITY) NY SaeciNi i el) 2 el ale Sa eee : 134.3 130.7 95.88 97.41 92.08 
IMAM GACUUPINIG Se. her ots oo Rie Mesicc bs alte eb once. 1417.7 112.8 88.76 88.98 85.86 
iD ynmigey eiltengevoyeve Vela ees a eee 9 iia aes Senne na 124.9 118.3 95.28 95.75 92.29 
Won-dura pleiyoodss. at nce aitoh ue cokes ane dlilon . sah. 111.6 108.3 82.64 82.65 79.98 
Ieraye bienaeh lovenelevgs vig Wee. fem Mae wn) area antes nti ie 107.1 105.4 80.12 78.96 76.80 
Ga GHD EOC CES ener ey tanto PMO (sons bovis Secon tens 30. 129.8 128.1 87.96 84.63 85.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables am 84.9 81.1 70.85 70.96 70.62 
(Crramatanavllll byayreve litcusp tae, sis oo coapacdiedcs clase ae 95.9 92.6 88.28 87.40 3.63 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.1 109.1 75.18 74.06 70.08 
Wiscilediandsmalt ltqworsyee 2. eee ol : 91.7 91.4 110.97 109.94 104.73 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................-- 99.9 WAR, 81.12 79.32 75.93 
1S ON OTP 18) RIG UTC, ee Se ge ee ee 115.9 107.9 90.28 91.20 89.17 
Mesiher products te Massie sackh aes clobis © Me cil beets « : 90.2 90.2 58.92 61.44 57.33 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. af 94.9 97.4 OG. 59.69 55.69 
O@fherlcarhernroductssss sen ane ees eet 1, 81.5 ie 63.45 65.15 61.09 
Textile products (except clothing).................. : 88.6 83.2 (als 28 68.12 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. ; 76.9 (ORD 67.90 68.86 64.59 
WioollenteoOdSsqem ewe rine ont cance siaciertner ‘ 65.7 62.4 64.80 65.06 63.23 
Symbthetic textilesiand silles +... Ges.sses s+ ste - 105.5 95.4 79.60 77.99 74.78 
GlothimoachenuileancMur yey ease sameeren cee scene 100.5 95.2 54.72 57.11 54.40 
Mcngsteloulningemn a ek certs 2 yn Sohne Sear aes. ce 104.7 99.3 53.88 55.82 52.99 
PE SETOM SOLO DEIOG sie cists acs sg Eales se ode ue nape + 113.4 105.9 56.56 59.44 56.44 
IEG ARE TEQGYeX IS) ee Sol + aS RR ves ey : 18.2 72.6 54.71 56.18 53.57 
WO OCEDnOCUCKS Mamet: mite nestn crime eer aanmaecoee 113.5 104.8 76.00 77.61 74.59 
DA wean cap Lanine inal Suwa ei. sere aeeeiwncn nei iM @eall 106.3 78.72 80.42 77.66 
LEMME AWULUR EE = oe! lene Rees eyes Ree een ened ae 122.0 115.9 72.74 74.08 70.36 
ODberawcod mnocuctsiy. fee mee ome aan ERE as fhshar? Dee 65.49 67.80 65.31 
AD eLsDEOG UCUS aaebte cee iris <p ercasl anveastte cath ch crarerceiac i 126 ez 12201 103.19 102.86 99.26 
Pinan ca papeniail ssn, eee eee ee eee eee 125.6 121.5 PU 54 110.83 106.98 
‘Oalaere Meroe NROGIOIE ES alae Aad vase eornneaseadoos 127.5 BAO 83.44 84.01 81.01 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 126.4 125.8 97.52 96.90 94.06 
rontancdesteclinroducisesse mee eee ite Lani 116.5 iter 100.00 100.11 OWe13 
PAOTICULUNEA LIM pleMents ye. eee ee cies ae amie: 3. 73.4 72.4 AGS. 107.29 106.38 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 44, 142.3 146.3 101.03 101.44 98.00 
Ta LdWwarencd suOOlseee: jenna. cettdes 6ssct Ose dee 122.0 112.4 87.76 88.25 86.13 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 109.8 101.9 86.87 87.06 83.67 
IMOMLCAS TINGS ara eo foie et wssden 106.1 97.8 94,92 96.49 92.69 
Machinerye industrial aweieen. + «de. mosee ime. oo. 137.8 131.6 96.17 96.95 93.04 
Primary irons anGesteel. sass. ssedcces «sse+ssaiees 134.5 125.9 113.48 113.44 1171703 
mheehametalnnodictsen tn: ots casio ue nts: 116.0 113.4 96.09 96.21 94.39 
Winevandawire prOduetsa. n.d clectjsck over otreae « 122.0 ise 99.74 99.85 96.06 
siranspoOrvaulonie Quipment,.10.+sedescl ee ese neces 125.1 Ae? 102.78 104.32 99.64 
PME CVA ANGST. ot Wi Men ccctse 6 ditt ae ia ese 6 250.7 Dao 104.85 107.01 100.64 
WiotounvelLiCleates, mem tee ee be deoge eel. cee. : 143.8 eee) 117.62 119.26 116.05 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 152.6 eine 97.90 101.41 96.72 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ : 57.3 Sieo Oe 92.49 88.13 
Suipouilding and repairing s .....2.. 0c. 40e00e0s> 131.6 155.6 92.19 90.58 89.03 
Non-ferrous metal products...............0.0000005 128.7 122.8 101,42 99.22 95.82 
PNITTeOuTAL LINAS UROVONTGES: Baca We geoas hoes enoobsees oe 141.6 136.6 96.27 96.55 93.62 
Brass anaGscopper PLOGUGUSHe.|. 1.6 seeder ene e 114.6 104.4 98.06 97.53 91.58 
SOLIS ORME MMING. veo cin oissiecte cutie oe ast one +s 137.6 133.0 112.15 107.65 104.73 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... ; 156.9 152) 7 93.36 93.29 90.23 
Heavy. electrical machinery ..s. ..s0-<.2s:0.000e-05: ; 117.4 114.2 100.13 100.00 96.31 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 277.8 279.3 90.02 89.83 86.82 
Non-metallic mineral products................+++5 144.5 141.3 92.56 93.82 89.59 
CIERE TRCIGITICUS: sce eee AAT Go aes Gara eee ; 79.9 78.2 84.53 84.57 81.92 
Classraincderliss PrOduCHS ademas: aces Aue acne «ee 169.1 L720 90.06 90.69 87.40 
Products of petroleum: and,coal....4..+s.ee..02+-8-- 137.4 138.5 128.48 127.74 126.78 
Petroleum refining and products................. 2 140.7 141.4 129.14 128.57 127.67 
Giremucalenroducis seen ar nee ere niece aces cia rts : 135.3 133.3 105.47 103.89 101.11 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 126.7 IPRs} 92.98 93.26 89. 67 
Avenel, illealiigumae MEGM hong ahe che ob eedecoensne 146.8 155.8 sige 116.64 111.74 
Seber Ghemileal products, (4 <....9.+ gs vosss weds = 134.7 130.4 104.40 102.99 100.65 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 157.5 147.3 78.42 79.11 75.68 
WORSUEPUCTOM ice ck rans Pere erce Ea Ee ee oe OPS Ce. 105.8 193.7 88.94 94.51 96.06 
Building and general engineering................... : 110.7 105.7 93.96 100. 73 96.66 
Highways, bridges and streets.................--. , 97.7 100.3 80.12 82.90 78.59 
Electric and motor transportation................. é 143.6 139.9 92.10 90.68 87.45 
Re NICE Beer sere acy legs | Sask Sin be ogee 170.3 155.4 60.59 60.56 58.90 
PAOUEIS ONG PESLAUTANUG). .. coc cise seis cedecas nee > 145.0 132.4 46.24 46.55 44.58 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-. 146.8 133.2 53.50 53.12 51.77 
Industrial composite. ................0...0.002 00 ees 123.0 117.8 85.25 85.74 82.94 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
~ March February March March February March 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

= UaRineetl algies 5 
INewioundilancinpeern acre aercci/eeiion 41.9 40.8 42.0 1.81 Tans 1.67 
INOW ate CObiaes vecitciccsioe sats saree se 40.6 40.8 40.7 1.81 1.73 1.69 
INGwe Bruns wicks. wxcccise eels setietie anes 40.3 41.0 41.6 1.69 1.69 1.70 
QTeEbeC he heone sae cee leatins Geers 41.2 42.1 41.7 1.80 1.78 1.73 
OnitariomeiGren csnectis ce reer aes 40.9 41.2 40.9 2.12 2.10 2.03 
Mami Gob aie vpeevocserd ole a ictanitia sale ths iefatae hes 40.0 40.7 40.0 1.83 1.81 1.79 
SaskatcheweaNeneeyen aerieeccde sists eee 39.4 38.8 38.7 2.08 2.07 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 39.9 39.9 39.5 2.06 2.04 2.02 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

FULOLY) Acme nas sisaes ere meeiclee cieeeeges ays 38.2 38.5 38.8 2.43 2.42 2.35 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





Hours Average Average ws 
: Worked Weekly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Period Pp Week E : Ww 

er Wee earnings ages Current 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
Mionithily; Aneragerl 950. ser. cee teie cee ieee 40.7 WA 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Awerdgeul9G0eeaes. ener Lee ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthins Average LOG) Btare cota tere eect Oee cree 40.6 1.83 fhe Pal 177.9 137.7 
Nionth) yvAnverdge:l 9 62 seme ses oy eee tee meee ee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Montinly “AwverdgenlO03. punch e-cp mine eerie tet 40.8 it 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

POG 3 Mat linen gases Wh oe nee cee tke ane oie eee aie 40.9 1.98 79.01 189.3 143.1 
eA Drala stapes tose ihc)s cite Ao ue ESET Oe eR oe 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 
INU Vis Ameren tS a dete aR ore Re ES cer ee 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
ARUN RS Ris teeta Ries ae Mk eco aan aN BP 2 ee 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
Ale eee ee eve eee PA Se hh ae Airc Ok a 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
PAUSUSU NS eR MG eee e ee Cee cen oe) eae 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
SOptem berate. Jone cass nck eens ant ee AM) 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
OGtO DEL Aree erin tom Ans eRe E bis es ene ee 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
INO WENA Cli: Ah nee Cte onan ene ect Ae 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
ECON Clete sh cee Cte cabo RCA < titss a 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
1964 Tantianyen meas ae Sein cee ke caer emis ote he eee 41.2 1.99 81.99 196 146.0 

HCDIURLV Ree eet Se el ee 41.2 1 : : 
Marchit. see masts ret nak etree csine ane 40.7 20 81.83 196 145.2 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 

Industry —_$_—___ cle: 

Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. Mar. 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ $ $ 

LOLOL CT Sewer: anne: eo Nearthe rte eee an eae eee 420-4} 42.5) 41.1 | 2.34] 2.28] 2.24] 99.07 | 97.17] 92.32 
Misue nari te ae fe a ee Sree 42.2 42.1 41.0 2.38 2,34 Deo (OOe ben) OSe 12 93.93 

OLD ae echo ee coins 43.1) 43.1) 40.9 | 1.85 | 1.87 | 1.81 | 79.82 | 80.65 | 73.84 

Miheowmetaltrerses cro eosserrereecvre et 40,90} 41.8 | 41.0) 2767 | 2.52 | 2.47) 1207, 71 1108.10 | 101.33 

JG See ieee a ae eee eet, ee eee Oe Pe 43.5 44.1 41.4 Zo 2.18 2.17 {100.35 | 96.00 90.03 
Coal aati: cao: beeen cere setercr: rece tcele Ua, CMe PAO) al (ep. 1,91 1.83 | 78.59 | 82.06 | 73.24 
Uitaintaaiiral Pash. Wend. oie s oon ovo sic 45.2 | 45.6} 43.2] 2.56] 2.53 | 2.58 1115.59 1115.23 | 111.99 
WIT tiGa 1 as eas a ee Sia 42.3} 42.3} 41.7 | 2:46 | 2.17 | “9.11 | 91.565 | 91.94 |) 97-908 
Manutacturin gy 2h .5.,0 dent cen ss a. donee 40.7 | 41.2 | 40.9] 2.01 | 1.99 1.93 | 81.83 | 82.03 | 79.01 
Dirabletecodsan seh. tome a ee 41.2) 41.7] 41.3] 2.17] 2.16] 2.10 | 89.28 | 89.84] 86.43 
en-turable poods ae... AU 616 oes. arts 40.3} 40.8] 40.6 1.85 1.82 1.77 | 74.45 | 74.34) 71,88 
Hood andibeverages:). +....6G oie asa Bost 40.7} 40.1 40.5 1.79 1.78 1.72 | 72.96 | 71.24] 69.66 
INN EEN 3 DVROYS UN CUsh oo, Re ae Bae ae ne eee 40.9} 39.2) 40.2 | 2.03 | 1,99 1.99 | 82.76 | 78.21 80.10 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables| 39.9 | 40.5 | 39.9 1.55 1.53 1.48 | 61.82 | 61.83 | 58.95 
grain Gil Products. esol ees coca ks 43.2) 42.9) 41.2 | 2:94) 1.94 1° 7,88 | 88.88 | 93.47 | FE ar 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.5 | 40.7 | 40.7 1.69 1.68 | 1.59 | 70.03 | 68.48 | 64.78 
Pistillent Mguarss fn 4i PALE chic R Rds 40.7 |, 40.0} 39.6] 2.36 | 2.34] 2.27 | 95.93 | 93.52] 89.79 
LAGAN O EN ey g il) Se On pe ae 39.5 | 39.1} 39.0] 2.56} 2.55] 2.45 1101.20] 99.78 | 95.33 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 37.1 37.9 40.1 2.00 1.91 1.76 | 74.31 | 72.39 | 70.39 
Reber producte mit ee ok. Aout, 41.3) 42.0} 42.2] 2.03] 2.04] 1.98 | 88.79 | 85.48 | 83.35 
eather products sree: terete ks. de. Boe Ades | AOL AS Yi 1.36 1-30) | boe70! | 56e78° |) 62.62 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 38.8 41.7 40.6 IRB 1.32 1.26 | 51.76 | 55.14 | 51.29 
Other leather products). 66020. 8: cea caren 40.1 | 41.6} 40.1 1.44] 1.45 | 1.39 | 57.85 | 60.18] 55.89 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.3 | 42.6] 42.3 Te 52, 1.51 1.46 | 64.32 | 64.53 | 61.59 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.4} 42.0) 40,2 1.53} 1.54] 1.50 | 63.14 | 64.56] 60.21 
Woollentroods ee. Bertie i Se 42.4 | 42.7] 43,1 1,39 1.39 1.34 | 59.08 | 59.61 57.70 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.4] 43.3] 43.8] 1.66] 1.62] 1.54] 72.19 | 69.98 | 67.43 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................... 38.1] 39.9] 39.1 131 1.3 1.26 | 50.02 | 52.42 | 49,29 
PU Ste CORI E ire eabpteles roti's Wiss cai e-ws 38.3 | 39.7] 39.1 0 Neetest 1.25 | 49.78 | 51.93 | 48.95 
Womens clothing 2 9.5..00000.., cscs ee eae a0.0 | 68.7 | 3ivo. | 142) 1,49 | 91-36: | BL. 74 | 65209 1 6008 
nit OO see eee BRT TS alehstaliolateve wists wits 40.5 42.2 41.5 1,22 1,21 th Nh ee iad Ti faite iS} 48 . 67 
VV OOCMDrOdUCES so) hens area nin baie corde 40.8 42.0 41.5 Were 1.76 THe ee nOO Me ionee 71.09 
Saweandiplaningann il soaaeee ae ee eee) 40.2 | 41.5} 41.1 M80 | 2688.) 1.88") 76.19) 77.90 | 7544 
TEAWORTUEGIRS 5) la Hoenn ee eg ee eee 41.7 | 42.7) 42.0] 1.60] 1.60] 1.54] 66.61 | 68.32 | 64.71 
Other wood products-s.s. etalk lek. 41.8} 43.1 42.7 1,43 142 1.40 | 59.88 | 61.11 59.55 
PAD CLDLOCUCtS MM tosra croix ctatee er alohetels ¢ oilaceare's Zales |) AMT) UR eV CORRES IL eae onl Wa ie || Gaba 
pul prandspapersnall sie eee ete se eee ya). 41.7 41.5 40.9 280) 2eok 2.45 1105.28 |104.30 | 100.17 
OUber paper proddets =! =< iyoc cle Sees cse ee 40.7} 41.3 41,2 1,86 1.85 Sal Ones) |eOn40) |e 73.96 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.0 | 38.9 | 39.38 | 2.49 | 2.48 | 2.39 | 97.13 | 96.49 | 93.84 
elton and steel products. ssa-.4 5.2 ose e cs ne Ales 41.7 | 41.2] 2.380] 2.28] 2.23 | 94.98 | 95.13 | 92.05 
Agricultural implements..............:.:++: 42.8 | 42.0] 42.4) 2.49 | 2.41 2.37 |106.44 |101.43 | 100.43 
Fabricated and structural steel............. ANMOt eel Ora ia | eoeo 2.21 | 2.17 } 92.07 | 92.63 | 88.53 
Hardwatcend tals. 3 Sort 008s, .h 42.8 | 43.2 | 43.1 1,90 1.90 | 1.86 | 81.42 | 82.21 80.31 
Heating and cooking appliances............. tates 40 eng AN. 2a Teo7ue 1.96 } 1.90 | 80,04 | 8.71 | 76.20 
BPOMCCRS EGE, port Ginasiee ncec ce cscs oe oF : 41.6} 42.4]; 42.2 | 2.20] 2.19 | 2.11 | 91.54] 92.94| 89.14 
Machinery eindustrialy: ey ee ace oon: 42.2 42.5] 42.0] 2.14] 2.14] 2.07 | 90.36 | 91.11 86.81 
IPPUMALy (On Ad Stel... cuckeccc ++ cme. 40.0 | 40.5 | 40.1] 2.72 | 2.68] 2.65 |108.84 |108.70 | 106.30 
Sheet metal products.............-s..sse00: 40.9 41.2} 41.4) 2.18 | 2.18} 2.15 | 89.37-| 89.62 | 88.91 
Wareraniedewire produces... 2....55.4500000 26. Add |) A427 |i 41.9 | 2524 | 9.93) 9016 | 04.72) | 95.22°| 90.03 
Siransportationsequipmentisw.ose8 seese kb es. 41.4 41.8 41.6 2.34 | 2.36 | 2.28 | 96.74 | 98.46 94.80 
ANGuXereN itu eb lp of Has. oan Se neces eels See AL) 49s 4152 | 2528 | 2.31 | 2) 201) 98562 96.71 || 90189 
IMGtor vehicles. +.0)..etme ne oh... uate. AD eae 8 | 4aue 2562'| 2:63 | 2.55 fii 14 1112.89 | 110g 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 41.1 41.9 AD One 2. 267) 2eon 2.20 | 92.98 | 96.68 | 92.28 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.7 | 41.0] 40.0] 2.20] 2.21] 2.16 | 89.43 | 90.60] 86.23 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.9 40.4} 40.1 2.19 | 2.18 | 2.19 | 89.57 | 88.02 | 87.94 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................-- 41 /0"| 41,1 40.5 | 2.32 | 2.25] 2.19 | 95.19 | 92.67 | 988.52 
Al tminUIMeprOGUCts.. wee eee. . so aeee Seen 41.4 41.5 41.2 2.07 2.0% 2.00 | 85.46 | 85.99 82.36 
Brass and copper products................+- 42.8 | 42.6 | 41.1 2.20} 2.19} 2.08 | 94.06 | 93.16 | 85.68 
Ie UIng BNO TERNING.. cc. s..4.¢ se bes oon eee < 40.4; 40.38] 39.8] 2.61 2.51 | 2.44 1105.63 100.86 | 97.24 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40.6 40.8 40.4 1.99 1.98 1.93 | 80.63 | 80.92 77.87 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 40.9 40.9 40.1 2.21 20a 2.16 | 90.35 | 90.45 86.56 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.8 | 39.9 | 39.9 Let On at sl devo tn cOet4nl 70e68m n= OSez: 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and ap- 

Dllances eee eB. ks eee 892002 |) SOVOeI 27060) 2505 | 2.05 1081-03) S2160lh 81.75 
Wilke arid Galata: 5. Wa Bie ack « Bede ; AD Some, 8) AleOne 2.200) 9252001 92, 15) 1980661) G2atsele 89.31 
Miscellaneous electrical products............| 41.0} 41.4] 40.7] 1.91 15904) 1.82 4278 05 We 78.54e1" 7423 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 42.1 AD t | A2n0n le 2.05) |) 21.08 1.97 | 86.06 | 86.89 | 82.97 
(lay PrOductsepe-. + Men Ae; «ck aa A2EOM| e420 | Ata 15840) 1.83 1580. 4) 77 .38Megdeot 74.55 
Glass and glass products.................:- 41.1 41.2 | 41.1 2.06 | 2.06 1.98 | 84.69 | 84.7 81.62 

Products of petroleum and coal............... ADE GI) AOU si eaieo. "2/81 ZrO oe WA apliee Oona lon Az, 
@nemicaliproduets. ......(Wike...... Sw. 41.3 | 40.9] 40.8}; 2.27 | 2.20] 2.17 | 93.62-| 90.241 88.64 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.7 | 39.9 | 39.7 1,74 ae 1.68 | 69.06 | 69.20 | 66.62 
mcids alkalis and sa ltsaae eee.) 0.6. eee gee 41.2 | 41.2} 40.8} 2.66 | 2.52 | 2.50 109.55 (103.84 | 101.92 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ ALTON ead) Ae 67a eel Goel el DO OSs2cel NOS O4n lear sl 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 4009 | 4iro 4056 |) 201 |) 2,00) | 1.94 |) 82.09 | 82-511 7875 
PVMUrcHOl ee. ee. 37.4 | 41.2 | 40.38 | 2.25 | 2.24] 2.17 | 84.10 | 92.31 | 87.45 
Building and general engineering.............. 36.6 |} 40.5 | 40.0] 2.48 | 2.43] 2.34 1) 88.98 | 98.37 | 98.62 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 39.1 42.7 41.1 1.89 1.85 1.81 | 73.76 | 79.09 | 74.43 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.2 | 43.7 | 48.6] 2.10] 2.06 | 2.01 | 92.67 | 99.12 | 87.60 
PACE ICE rE ee eee Nel ike cam oP 37.1 | 37.3 | 37.6] 1.19 | 1.19 | 1.13 | 44.17 | 44.40] 42.67 
Hotels and restavrant@;...\. cis csew.e meses cao 30.0 | 36.9 37.2 1.16 1.16 1.10 | 42.39 | 42.83 | 40.82 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.4 | 39.8] 40.3 112 iL ali 1.07 | 45.41 | 44.19 | 42.99 


*Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SS SS SS 
c Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

IM arvalO59), 2 se ste ote fe sto mere lone 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483 , 220 
Mavi lOGONa. at oe ores shots Gee QL i l2 17,210 38, 982 389,576 152,848 542,424 
Mave lGb Sear om nce ok ee Sy aoe 17,078 17,208 34,286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
INT aryl 962, 4 5 SAU Om, ce ee sodesci tai teres eee 22,026 20,999 43,025 329,391 126,461 455, 852 
Mis vil 968.55 Sie keh SHE che onati ene eee 22,865 QZ 44,588 341,869 130,084 471, 953 
AAU CRO MBAR a dec setie cc ah ae aoa eS c 23,271 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389,172 
ULL LOGS: fei eect die ae xeon erate 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363,385 
ATIBUStALOOS Si... satin Sepia slams ee 25,610 23,933 49 543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
September, 1963¥.- sass. to. asa hea oe 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99,162 286,955 
Octobersl 963-325 ee ee 24.210 20, 861 45,071 219,966 106 , 320 326,286 
November lO630 cou hood eniet 30,090 OPA TIGH/ 52,827 285, 688 117,689 403,377 
WMecem ber L6saeose ee eee ee 18,913 15,351 34,264 432,390 131, 532 563, 922 
January, 1964 19,737 15,658 35,395 498,726 153,661 652, 387 
February, 1964.¢8.) ou. sac cae monet 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662,503 
March 41064 yon-ce cee eee ane aoe 23,470 18,805 42,275 ollaLe 149,296 660,608 
April.t964 Gare acne eee eee 28,985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141, 472 587,216 
May il O64 G)iter Sok. cite vote ste eee ciceee 30,955 23,751 54,706 319, 268 126,509 445,777 





()Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1969-19683, AND DURING 
MONTH, APRIL 1963-APRIL 1964 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 

Year and Month —_—_—_]>  _ > 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
LOGO — ¥ Care Ws Fern es cele ecb sto tc Aranete 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641,872 316,428 
1OGl—= Vartan ance bhi. ce tee dee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
O62 V Cnr tee cee. AAS <. cee een 3,177,423 Tet Ere erie th 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1968 Year ae 2, oy, 8 kes eo ea 2 912051 | 11305539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
POGS—A prileee qaenee ak lcs mee | ee 210,392 81,258 77,524 39,149 58, 986 26,378 
1963— Maar Aa ee tein bc hee ha 215,307 90, 643 100,832 45,049 88,778 32,272 
AR TIRORE otic MAN Aes eee Ske eee 210,727 96, 469 77, 847 43 , 687 67,482 34,041 
ULL yee Renee, <ORE  e e 235,602 110,746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
ATIDUSEM aay etn deta (sts Ale meet 198, 464 94,109 87, 258 54,999 70,874 41,013 
Depvemiberas weascewe coc ede wees 208,088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38,693 
October eye Nae 6 eye ee ee 240,358 99 , 236 92,448 44,154 onolS 30, 894 
INoyeribent. ee jectcs och cee de sak 279,655 102,499 90, 258 39,410 73,086 27,230 
Décemibervacee. seit ok sce ethan k 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65,920 38, 947 
291,457 106,810 61,876 34,850 49,017 24,454 
214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 
215,718 74,565 66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 








(1) Preliminary—Subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING APRIL 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...........................0005. 
ORES CE are tr ects cress tes ee rea es fos ar oh ons: Anker eas bas dss haha, Seerwud eee eas 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................... 
MiSCaleVirnuire enero tetas miter ea nefits cients orerereecte a canoes c dite vvernne 
TEV ES g, Rees a9 occy cath & URGES RAIS 2'Chch a ©, SIREN eRe 
INon= Metal imino 2 sens ssc sles dec 4 SS Sete ae 
Ourarmvine Olay ancy SANG geUtSen ee... saris cracls aps ooctecse coe esre vere 
COR DOCLIN Gmail enone deine ethers ciaslonyals stotals vite lefayenel dhs oodiane 


NUR NILCRCUUTIN Beg ics ati ic ero ohta sass cetie nisin crs roe clic dexslesoron: 
OMG STATIC AS Ove OS a een peet ere in oh cic. eee ere Acavatele seca cevencheie &:cuShev 
Mo paccoandel obaceo Products. .4... ac ececas os occeaceccess - 
Etro pers EnOGeus site ee etree foots oroicihants staccato wacscrae 
Benuhnereroductse sock coe ce crck ests oe oraiiuarein evant honda tee been 
Hexilenerodnets (excepiclouning a... upases J+ «sets camer esses 
Clovininea(vextl eran Lit Meee y teeta neces. isles sch gan sok cares 
Mioadseroducis erent wei ner c aanca scp ibicrke dare gat ocn. 
LAD ET EERO CU CUS Rein cise mieten oie Mala osut cisions: sro'etacevore acne ape ceaierees 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 
EFOMEAN CAS LOS Er OC GLO Meer t atts ain coterie ccs acorns wc.w are 
ERAN sponus blomul) GUipIAenba ee fe 6 sels. cereiete ax c-cd te cre ccicreec so ores 
INou-Mernousp\yletal erouucnsmer. cass ses sidee si once anise «es cuiie 
Mileetrical Apparatus anGisupplesa. saccesssccdesceosscerecenr 
Non-Metallic Mineral) Products ...2..o.% osme doe macs Gaus ce seces 


Transportation, Storage and Communication................. 
pUTHUS POU GONE erie premier tie oe Sacre coke anctsra cis << nate eee bis oa 
SLOLALC ee Pe ee eee MN Me Macc, siscaiekys ois sw didwaveurarmavels ats 
Gorman Cayloniser-eave peeve ere ercterel ove. vin ots ores clelcivis odes eceisibisure oe 


YET oe ao Feared oro ia ein eS Neeaa Re cr LAR Re a a a 2 oe 
TGs oh So ace BOI OAS ERE as Sn ee ee ee em 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........................... 
SCL VICC MRT eer Te Inn tree sok slaves aid did ood ianarans Sie savarare 
@onmnunity or Cublic service seme sete skeiees esate ee saene 
Government SORVICe mer ee eer ete cicero os acetal ara 
BRA Le BLOM POE VAR ess in Ag: Vinln $iaigi0/ of ere.sie 2109.4'9 a enereite Sn 8 alate 
IBUSINTOSSE OCR VA Ce Meme mar teehee ete: Tok Gaon cities tregnia 


Persona EOE VIC ten ter mint eet acs umnmor funiintn dintetes Gh atnnts 


COSI NDE Beacon coe arto tacts ore Senne Be ea eRe eee om 


(1) Preliminary. Subject to revision. 
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26,190 


964 
18, 184 
661 
1,077 
5,304 


75,095 





Female 


334 


14, 636 


1,453 
1, 162 
246 
671 
11, 104 


29, 285 


Total 


1,748 
16, 408 


104,380 


Change 
from 


April 1963 


eraos 


HU FH+EtHtt ttt ttt Frid 


is at a 
bho 
ve) 
i 


+++ + 


+19, 016 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT APRIL 30, 1964 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 























Male Female Total 
Professional anduManagerral WWVOrkKGrs yar ferent cle cietetotolekcie ere ores teras se cae oy paket eget 8, 669 1,954 10,623 
Glerical: Workers ois. icsy (ies ste nie Gre sR Sra are aoe nee 29,299 45,490 65,789 
Sales? Wor keerg en sok ocare cs dee AME win sdes eciath a eReMe Neus oso ao ee Rar rs ob eA ROP cb sv exer 8,545 18,190 26,735 
Personal ‘ands Domestic service Wor kersinnd- erties co cle <icloveledsiayastr ols erare) <i chereretsei ere 42,697 28,290 70, 987 
SS GAINTOT: 5, 5 Ate MP series 2 fostve Ae areas FRE ro avai Phas SOTA aise eens 2,229 51 2,280 
Agricultures Hiahines Horestry Gox loge) eee ieiesaite eee cite ete. 7, Lue 927 8,038 
Skillediandesemieskilled Workens..c. 0s seen eee alii o ano delelarelederais tres aaave ieee: 207, 200 17,576 224,776 
Food and) kindred products Gnel. tobacco). @54..4..058 nee a2. Jena ean 1,561 569 2,130 
Mex tiles: rc] Obits GCs: Aye co neteyeraa Rae aera oel pal a ae a otra 2,875 10,355 13, 230 | 
umbernandelim per products... .. sas ater noe ee 36, 657 129 36, 786 | 
EulpapanertGnels princin)) ieee, de cuter cee crrsra tethers ava acne os Grave eeak eden 1,365 479 1,844 
Reathermandilesther products. 0.20 eo eres eee ety os 4s ate oe a oe es 1,174 1,062 2,236 
LONG mC ayvadnd el Ass NTOGUCES=..4. name tee ened a+ oct anak ied + eh as SP} 26 559 | 
Vie talliwOrkm a) chs 26s, a Sec Oe wo: = acai es Rte Sets erg Pras vate 13,390 896 14, 286 | 
ULE CUT CE yen cco hc ndteeeracSe arcs tata Meee As ae Re ts a ciate 4 3,234 1,085 4,319 
Pransporta tion: eG UlpIn enter. vas cats Meet ae een) toe cei erik oo a te as 418 29 447 | 
INGA STRes oe oit e geS  e Oe | oa SOE eo ee ee CE 9 pe 2, 080m eeees eee. 2,080 
AG ONSETUCTIONR Ee cats ieaa hie eee woe ee ins dh oe 56, 241 10 56, 251 
pLranspontation (except seamen) ins. s ae sess ceca ce on cen onan eee 42,655 99 42,754 | 
Communications and pubblrentilitys: see ee ete toe ee see eee 1,056 3 1,059 | 
erade-and! seuviCe.<. 75M, oo Aovecie eer eRe Tee Ry donee ct dea te eee 6,004 1,604 7,608 
Otheriskilledtand semi-sialled act tee ees eerste ete ine ao cao ee ee 25,180 907 26, 087 } 
BOLE LL OMEN ihoic ciarcs ace AED Shosctove oak ake ee ER BE scabies aes Re oy cee 4,869 307 5,176 
PADD BONH LCOS is.cscsictoa tod Catoctin: es ke ae ee 7,908 16 7,924 
Unslatled Workers smarter srt pe re ee ae eae eee 148,994 28,994 177,988 | 
Hoo dian Gig aC eo mae rex eis cnt ame rey. ete ere oot oto aetetae crack SS See 5,965 9,593 15,558 
um berand limber productspes. een ea eee ene eee eee ee 19, 825 407 20, 232 
Metal workingipes: ccc oie: con cee. shovel crave torch oa szeccien «nee 4,093 609 4,702 | 
Construchiomh ots va saci ee ites ia..be a owe dbaire asy and ate ho kun, 80,550 2 80,552 | 
Other unskilled workers se cos caectee Weeks vrs Sesto eho vive et testers eee 38,561 18,383 56,944 
GRAN DUT O TAME sae eee sat as ee ee eee ee 445,744 141,472 587,216 ! 
i (it Cn Line aa LL Ss ee | 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. | 
| 
I 
| 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT APRIL 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundiand............ 
Wormer ionoOks....6; <0. 0. 
(Crane MIEPs eee 
She Gv atolys) ae ee ene 


Prince Edward Island..... 
@harlottetOwmM: oo. .«.ss- 
PUMMMETSIGE, 6.10 eis o< <> 


Nova Scotia................ 
FAIA OTS TA Paeie thse wisieic-a.ecee cc 


NeW eEDOO lee cmis.oc oieies aac 
New Glasvow.......<..---.- 
(Sjotauayed sO Was seeeeeee 
SI VGDC V7, HN ANS) fads evsiessseue 
Sydney Mines............. 
AB UROL oon ono Oe SOee eee 


IDA UTSte eee cok here ees 
Csrnp be ltones snes aes a: 
HE CUANUTT CLS UOT « nlexciavenes<io le 


SUISREX Tae esti ae Satie aisate 


Bucking hariee sets «<i sls 
USA DSCal eeepc es a ee 
Ghandlerwareremeecm cco: 


ldyaalasietleinn aa aw oeGaeeee 


iacMeranticun. 1. ees. 
Way Mia lbAaie aac ac sever siosiss 


WIETSG PS. wade oie ee Ieee 
IMs tane mene ascetic cc we 


Wiontrenlairen.te reise. c ts. 
New Richmond........... 
RonteAl ire danse dene acent 
@uebecieeer races stise 6 3: 


Roberval Meacea ce o<c 
we 

Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue..... 

Stenmennerese sen ne cos cee 

Shiba ttle, du comnts See 


DED b= WES eerie ccrciect. 
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Registrations 
(1) Previous Office 
Year 
April 30, | April 30, 
1964 1963 
Rec frshy 26,512 25,997 || Quebec—Concluded 
er 5,710 5,560 Dherbrooke: se. teeter 
ee ay! 2,918 3,191 NS (0) 2) Cees A oe ae Cn 
Fae ot 17, 884 16,756 punetiongds Mines: manner 
OAs 5,003 4,985 AVG Fy. coca con ee 
Pee 3,210 3,006 Walley field 343.8 cee ror eee 
anG4 dak 1,793 1,979 Victoriaville iene eee 
SE 31,351 33,819 
Sete 1,128 Lo0e ht Oxntariol: - eee: ale ke eee 
ee 1,719 1,867 ATM DTION. ce One hares RAE ee 
Dahon 7,065 Ol Barrie 4:55 tas. hence eek ae eee 
Chae Noe 12 120 Belle villewe se 2 soe ee 8 ee eee 
I es 3,022 3,595 Bracebridperes «ohm aeeee 
ROCHE 680 735 STAM p TOME een. okt tk oe emer 
ere ne 3,632 4,307 iBrantiord see: eee eee. ee eee 
ee See 1,169 laa Brockville ys.cee Cee eee 
Be dena 4,665 4,710 Carleton’ elace. ae eee eee 
item 1,622 Lo27 Chat hamibgerncs .ats cessor 
Bh tae 2,399 2,349 CObOuTe Aerie eEe cen eo here 
kay 2,829 2,948 Collingwood... «ee eae ree 
Se a 32,066 35,503 
As etree 5,434 5,179 Novae cdpaten, 5 Meas im AR cams Pe aly Gale 
eeda aisters 3,196 2,596 Hort: Hrancesy) geoscience 
5 2,501 2,839 HortcvVillicnie . see een rae 
A cece Ply 2,980 (Chat sa Ae Pee bs ake ois ope reer 
Soeeoee 501 603 CrATANOGUCEE th. 5. nt pation ee teats 
eee 7,424 8,434 AS OGSRICHE, cates eee Meee tists 
TERRIER 3,359 3,000 Guelphin ders: eeeererseeeee 
eames tae 3,936 3,964 Elamiltonean coccinea eee 
Rates es 1,660 2,143 Hawkesbury seuss oer 
Regent 678 899 Ka puskasingoey cc sck scene cee 
See sera 1,760 2n20N IRGn OT Aas ees cee cee. 
Soe 191,535 | 216,598 
eeiara tt: 1,977 3,092 AGE COV elo Can Pe SOE Shaan e ne 
SC oer 782 937 eamiimetOn terete aie ete: 
Se abe 1,197 1,325 Nein GBA Vien ores sete iie cen eeroere 
ere 1,301 1,554 (Stowell Redcie cerca eet ee 
Bee ste hc 1,435 1,653 OU GONe. seein noes Meee ae 
Be eraeiay's 3,189 3,550 Mong Branchise 2a vuc eee cee ee 
Seta 2,690 2,635 Min Gila aac Netyeeerusar ere eter 
eee ee ee 3,439 INSPAN COs co Acs. eons trecismere toe 
Re, See 544 458 INewaluiskeard! ysis 
leeciek 2,206 2,938 INGwimarketarcus see omnis ae teers 
Manas 2,091 2,459 INiva/raran tet Sheeran race ae eine nieces 
eee 532 620 North Bayne seer eae eee 
ee 1,587 1,559 Oalkevillenser cere cis ete eee 
bs ee 2,345 Deolig Orillia ee yay cece sees 
Naoane 2,179 ae Osha waits cos doce cane eco 
Baha notin 4,455 4,788 OGtaWaivien tee dee iets eee 
ee eyeyay 4,304 4,485 Onan Stone. os accgAeoooess0ases 
Hycnet 2,297 3,613 Parny. Soundsancecce comers 
Seta 798 1,169 IRemibro leu. sacs eeu eke 
Nera 1,566 1,883 Perthien aeer vact- x aires iets 
ees eee 2,408 2,554 Reterborouglisajacmere cane 
as An 1,054 1,329 IPictonsadoerte ect eee: 
he eR 4,160 3,963 POrbeAut Uta neem ene 
ure pe tae 1,161 1,466 iRorti@olloormetee. «hearer deere 
Awe Gales 637 858 Prescott) ..c0 in co ne een eile 
ya ooee 1,390 1,786 Renirew. is. veiw soi eee cee 
Bey echt 3,530 4,369 Sta Gatherines pescmn. iene 
Ue 1,419 1,593 bs MOM AS ee Asse neem clerra stein 
en 2,432 2,594 Sarnia wee ee hice nt oe oars 
Sey eee 56,012 62,531 Salutes Ntanier. ssmirremerenctryers 
SO ACROE 2,663 2,504 SLIM COGR At yderrrerct Obitaaeremietrs 
Koreras 1,242 1,451 Smiths) Hallghepvccs ceteris celerercrcletets 
Peat 14,221 13,571 Strationcd hen ncmesriseie acter ere 
fee 4,642 5,567 Sturceome tals teecmee . steceir ers 
See a: 5,461 7,504 Sudbutyancceiee coe: wea iien 
OG On aE 1,679 2,417 TillSOmbDUrg sacs e cctovs eeisicteke oie sry 
Bane ote 4,483 5,390 Ahachanivt-s pomete acoe TD Od eh oO CGOtk 
SEN 8 1,607 1,564 KDOROM GO eccresete lates tis oroceroee foster ciate 
ee 1,041 1,167 Prenton ee yeiie oe oheniierere crete 
Apne ee 2,247 2,556 Wiallkertoniasentaisitics ahr eerie 
eS Tee 1,910 1,699 Wrallia cela iirc rete mere austere lations 
SOME 2,185 2,679 Wella ciis ciasccr fae «nccreuceretesteterteress 
Baar 1,982 2,039 Westone ance cee vane Ree nee 
eae anh 1, 860 2,786 \Wlbhite (arden apem abretices a8 ae crest 
yoo 4,946 5,421 WOOdStOGl. ...cennee oss. aaron: 
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Cornwalllesen tosexlee ome nee cial: 


IKIMPSCON Aree nie acc eon eee 
Kirkland alkene. as. se eee 


Registrations 


(1) 


1964 


4,989 
1,597 
1,801 
5,093 
3,336 
2,058 
2,289 
3, 802 


Previous 


Year 
April 30, | April, 30 


1963 


5, 839 
1,722 
Zod 
5,775 
3,341 
2,646 
1,996 
4,405 


178,033 
430 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT APRIL 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) ote Office (1) Pree 
ear ear 
April 30, | April 30, April 30, | April 30, 
1964 1963 1963 1963 
ManiGOD Re or eo ee ee 29,481 32,075 || British Columbia................. 58.617 66.456 
Brandon.............++++- cesta 2,404} 9 ¥2,086. |) “ Chilliwack... ..¢..5. sewage 1,530 17533 
Dauphin Sc CR Woe eee ea 1,782 1,976 Courtenay ?: cf... eo Lae 656 898 
Flin Flon...... Dept e eee e eee ees 253 208 Granbroole’..2)..:).4200. 8a kee 1,270 1,358 
iRortape laybTalniewcrcercc ccremscs. - 15221 1,329 Tiaweou Cvek Obes ee 1,727 1,942 
The Pas. ios... ese cece ess cesenes 551 563 TOUNCAN: na ktscs' Ges ee eee 441 576 
NVATITILD OOM a peius eerste a sterorea citer 23,270 25,313 Kamloovsss:s.<cchcsk sesame 2,042 1,692 
Saskatchewan 18,720 20,816 Mee Sa ORO Actor te Ly bie et 
ai SUNeA(gs 04 mien ARNE Moe ee aD crore Weed Sa uue -ajegersinns e°* Wie ts0/e ieseretcrcvesars ’ 
pada arte: Me Sel eee eee ei ee ‘ be SS ag SORDID O GH bn ogcio0.0)09-40 2 hee Ce 
I OOSeVSA Wisin coteince citar cries see F APR Cake OE Gon age Ee ee ea CORRE IY 
North Battleford................ 1,245] oor LyG08 Wh Spee, hese Neer te Bs etee rs: Harrie PL 
Princé Alterta.. ,<c1. 00500 tehn 2,589 2, 829 ey ye. erie heer ee if os 
Ni eehaXs had wacial gotas Tica eet eGe Ill MiB tics Cipqeaei oe bes heiea ie 3,285 | 3,454 
rate Current Veet Oe. oe ee 608 632 Erince RUperts.neee eee eee 1,808 1,975 
i LOR LS Serco heemeinn tl OUGSiC > eee awe. «Ce ea ete mEmere be Wy sai 
We OUTER Minto on ston ac cee eee 282 402 ere . 38 1090 
Apa Ee is Nog rosa sc dide dios ciel Mette ae amen 9 Oe 22,728 | 27/496 
AU DOLLA Recemat tie eAete ae nese 35,294 38, 942 IVGTNON | Soke lose neh eee eee D2 2,105 
lair Mi OVOneacecr toe Oto eee 644 OLS ViGtOTIai. ter cs.7 ete eee eee 3, 883 4,005 
Galoary en cain. ieee ieee ee 9,915 11,128 Wihitehorse=s®...c.0s. eke eens snet 538 664 
Aue Hel lergtem nce ene gee eee ; 650 693 
SYCUT COMME we nyaeieiales GK eta tieeees 6, 167 17,344 
Edson, Lee oe Ee 553 747 CANA DA gesuntacne ole eee 587,216 | 652,234 
GranderPraintes. «pace cece nee 1,650 e712 
Letihridgetss. |. ts. ohne 2,589 2,619 Males.) ey Berar Gente netic 445,744 502,327 
Medieinetilaty.n.c cena eens cron 1,240 1,326 
Reds Deere aac at eer eos bee 1,886 2,298 Females. 220 ccs oss ss eee 141,472 | 149,907 
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Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2)Includes 942 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


SS. 0.00 ooo 





End of: Total Employed Claimants 
Saree EO CUaEe rere ry Stes he te face trey cette etek hlowe 4,335,000 3,727,900 607,100 
SEIT gis <4. syaker nears Seve ohte ea gra a a a ee le a 4,337,000 3,738,400 598, 600 
JOE LEE otha fe alia inal oa OR ene a a 4,331,000 3,798,700 532,300 
Ma ERD ae eee EP VE cares 5 6 Ste dione Pesca rade Souk Cae esenardewca och, 4,191,000 3,887,600 303 , 400 
CLELENELS Bheg.s, 135 calca Sat ORs AI ae a eae ec 4,120,000 3,901,100 218,900 
BO tere De Omen rhe dine Sutera + od volts da cuneeh o. 4,114,000 3,927,700 186,300 
JRUGUT UB en vances aren es glen en ey ey Dn Ce es An 4,125,000 8,932,500 192,500 
BAS Ree I ear B OE ficken cp v cre oe Ma Sic civ cout cM icon coach ae 4,078,900 3,859,000 219,000 
ITIL lea anes Se ala oar Se ge Ra a a a a 4,068,000 3,847,700 220,300 
EN SOR Ld Spc idly i Sali on, Sa | a 3,996,000 3,725,100 270,900 
AURORA o. ¢ dba ee oS I Sa il ns See 4,173,000 3,607,100 565, 900 
BLEET Go an concoct Laie di Nip nad OG iri a 5 1 Ria 4,242,000 3,556,700 685,300 
LES a ice ae a es ee 4,264,000 3,543,500 720,500 


SS SSS SS ee ee ee eee ee 2 ee eee ee eee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
MARCH 31, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee ——00—O—0O0O0“0—0—«»=$“$™«-— «> s — 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and sex : a aa al 
oe claimants me 5-13 14-26 27 or Feb. 28 Mar. 29, 
rg more* 1964 1963 

GAINTA D Ate. ecsiisttecnrs ans 597, 250 165,325 231,162 168,791 31,982 607,144 685, 292 
Maleo sy. sc aascme ears 467,631 132,726 182,900 133,054 18,951 473,781 548, 207 

IE TUNGS LC pereyare eyeveverotsisrsterie 129,619 32,599 48 , 252 Bia (EH 13,031 133,363 137,085 
ING eerie Giese trees 33, 108 5,595 12,136 14,726 651 37,058 BOWL 
Maleten cnc ck oe ee 30,893 5,194 11,276 13,942 481 34,545 34,112 
Memale. oaizcce ee ees 2,215 401 860 784 170 2,513 1,659 
Prince Edward Island...... 6, 640 629 2,693 3,198 120 7,105 7,046 
Malo ee 28) hee eer 5,620 535 2,018 2,692 80 5,941 6,024 
Memales.. cas «dees see 1,020 94 380 506 40 1,164 1,022 
INGA Scotias — ohne Eres 40,324 9,884 17,043 ioe 1,644 37,611 40,059 
Males ncccens See Oe 34,923 8,939 15,060 9,820 1,104 32,148 34, 283 
emiale.: cede 5,401 945 1,983 1,933 540 5,463 5,716 
New Brunswick............ 36,551 8,007 15,043 12,075 1,426 36,990 38,780 
WY EW Cc PR et Scare fara oo rpearcr wre 30,384 7,048 12,934 9,543 859 30,301 32,674 
GTA Gace ties cre 6,167 959 2,109 PAL BY 567 6, 689 6,106 
Quebec ses crtsetiee cies eee 187,461 53,783 74, 809 47,796 11,073 186, 445 215,779 
Male ierecn ce canine 153,994 45,730 63,275 38,189 6,800 151,747 179, 905 
UNsroavel yoy ap aca dasoee oe 33,467 8,053 iitnbo4 9,607 4,273 34,698 35, 874 
OntariQwa see eee es 160,973 48,144 59,817 42,733 10,279 165,567 193,995 
Malet? ssnr ochre ee 113,417 34,651 42,249 SO aie 5,740 117,309 143, 492 
META Os eee as sermetre 47,556 13,493 17,568 11,956 4,539 48,258 50,503 
Manitoba.ca.. cee e tee 25,595 7,609 10,452 6,658 876 26,859 32,130 
iWeile soe eietaine ooo 19,272 5,907 7,743 5,078 544 20,398 24,719 
MeGmalOa sats ee ere 6,323 1,702 2,709 1,580 ay 6,461 7,411 
Saskatechewan............. 19,796 4,494 7,842 6,685 775 20,361 23 , 934 
Wire fate Ge btes ant tee ores 16,092 3,310 6,443 5,850 489 16,353 19,332 
Hemalen s.2 Amecctcc cn 3,704 1,184 1,399 835 286 4,008 4,602 
Alberntabnccpimencemcenciiires 33,344 10,742 12,349 8,536 Call 33,122 35,593 
Male; stivncen ten 26,049 9,010 9,238 6,799 1,002 25,886 29, 923 
Bemaleweayjac occ tere 7,295 By Splut ils HBV 715 7,236 5,670 
British Columbia.......... 53,458 16,438 18,968 14,631 3,421 56,026 62,205 
Mia'lettane otc ce okie 36, 987 12,402 12,369 10,364 1,852 39,153 43,743 
Hlemalensnuccee as seeeer 16,471 4,036 6,599 4,267 1,569 16,873 18, 462 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


———— ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
TTT — eee 








Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
, ; Total Entitled Not 
Province Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 


oft Benefit |to Benefit 


INewiound landermetett cece caer ee. 5,402 4,629 wae 5,270 4,655 615 2,039 
prince award Island. os eee tei. 996 848 148 990 880 110 361 
ING: VERS COLLASEN RN ae Bore. . ac eee cn 10,576 8,497 2,079 6,969 6, 105 864 5,602 
ING wa DSTUns wicker een yt nrc net ree c= 9,257 7,300 1,957 8,567 1,05 1,032 3,270 
US DEO cee micah ere occas at ee bag 60,810 44,010 16, 800 61,010 51,975 9,035 21,248 
(COMBE OW an cilo nals GOGEe Ge ae ae eee 54,561 38, 240 16,321 53, 226 44,036 9,190 19,506 
Ny Reyistli W) Gk Ips 12 aa, Aa re, Meh a a 7,646 6, 003 1,643 8,133 6,989 1,144 1,590 
SASKELOMOW alleen: tien) as atime abet: 4,823 3, 922 901 4,468 3,814 654 1,872 
TANITT OYE) BSTENE pore dearer asec Cae sega c eR 10,473 UBUEN 238 9,793 8,054 1,739 3,907 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)| 17,747 11,502 6,245 IG sane 13,515 2,862 5,952 

Total, Canada, March 1964........... 182,291 132, 686 49,605 174,803 147,558 27 , 245 65,347 

Total, Canada, February 1964........ 171,591 129 , 237 49,354 183,784 149,699 34,085 57,859 

Total, Canada, March 1963........... 195,918 143 , 626 52,292 193 , 232 165,428 27,804 61,090 


ee ee a ee ee eee eee 
* In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,138. 


t In addition, 42,360 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,085 were special requests not granted and 2,969 
appeals by claimants. There were 10,386 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MARCH 1964 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 














Amount 
Weeks of Benefit 
Province Paid* fee 

IIGSCACI TU BR CGR. irene 250, to\c10s IRL On EEE EE are RE aR nee 155,069 3,788,111 
Bigeye AMER INCL ee aM cane ee oti ds idyie we isales «Sacco ws viv «40's Hore pads wis vad ede eae 28,936 652,675 
Er AA OC Ce WPT OME RMOE  « aSthe ho nas cows bedpia «6 Gaiblint wad aniacn ds hous oe oe RR een 135,489 3,110,284 
ENC WS CUMS Wa oman ee Nc Bs oocreity bcs. ay aera cals hai cast avessi Ao orale cols Wan oe Dee 127,599 2,883,334 
QUE EC Re eee | eee ME, Ser Ne ccctnn saakveisan sect nao codons eehhs ahiceee 676,042 17,134, 482 
Stead SUS UME oo oi. cuwich cca esac wrduale sarees @ciers'b sHletdveinl mia ahecit ANE Ole po, ak aio Motor teeee 560,977 14, 146,734 
IN IBVAU ISS OF csurhc remeausicare ee my arate mea ace areca ice ee cars ae a ae eet ed ieee eae eee ete meee 91,308 2,264,976 
SA RGTEGy VI EY A ETE 2s te detect dere” ane eee ee ns Peg a me 72,549 1,818,907 
Sa ene EL a Re SS 3 A ml es rn ee a a eee ee |e me BRT ie 109, 429 2,798,903 
Bete Colunbin (imeliding Yukon lerritory).....feiver..sodedeescucesocvteecteceanwest 193, 654 4,952,192 
otale@anacdaai larch WOGAM Arc Mote as 54s abctieies omic stick aGhereindtre «otis cheaters 2,151,052 53,550,598 
Mopala@ans day MepruanyalG0dce= vase tacos cok <pionietie « eertasrdeatoerac noni eee. 2,013,817 50,127,417 

Rota l@anadaniMear eh 1063.4 cee nae.« 5 <n cehes cheer deh lon dosh tetee coer b eee 2,476,641 61,287,118 





*“Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Food 


Housing | Clothing 


Health Recre- 


Transpor-| _ and ation {Smee 
tation | Personal and Maat 


Care Reading 


Total 

1959 == Nears! adem oss Apietie.s 126.5 
1960 == Wear. teen dens os creieie so. 128.0 
19G1==Y ears 35. 50.d0.0.0 de cibieteraces 129.2 
1OG2=- Wears ean dy oteneeereee: ELE 7 
TOG Sm SVC OER Sa ohiale wierd toacdeeacsorats 133.0 
1G Ges ye tastes carte ace aineisr- cee 
JUNC Hea aac ack ee cee 132.8 

EL omnes erat c.e arateoters excretions 133.0 
IATIBUBG Societal hos ete ees 133.9 
Septemiber.....che nc0 ss 133.4 
Octobersgies eee eae 133.6 
INOVeMmberaes soon c cece 134.0 
WISCEMMDEL joer esieeiie es 134.2 
1964——Jamuary~. i d.scscecans ces 134.2 
SO TUATYiseaciad erie asieaien 134.5 

Mair Gly eaniastte tee Gene as ee 134.6 

A Drill a astetnincneeeen 135.0 

IME MES GA riccsA Aero ecm Gaae 135.0 


wNawowke He CO He CO DO OI NT CO w bo =) bo Lame 


— 
w 
co 


Co O10) OO COOOIWooe bo co 


w 


AOE, 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
115.6 140.6 162.6 148.8 117.8 
116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 
115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 Gel 
118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
Ni Wresth 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 
119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 
118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 


Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1964 


(1949=100) 


Mt. John’s, Nfld.. 
PMagliiaxsa ds. cc. ae 
Saint Jobnw.. 16.6 


Winnipeg seme cr als 
Saskatoon-Regina. . 
Edmonton-Calgary. 
Vancouver......... 


All Items 


Housing | Clothing] porta- 


Health | Recre- 
and ation n 
Personal} _ and Alok) 


_ | | | | | | | | | 


CROWDED DL 


_ 
Ww 
or 

hm 00 CO NI O1 01 09 OD 


tion Care | Reading 
113.8 121 164.1 148.5 101.6 
128.6 ie 167.4 168.4 124.5 
126.4 142 186.7 153.1 124.5 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers 
involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all 
belonged to the union directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not 
included. For further notes on the series, see page 540. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 
SS  —————————s“_—“—=“smooaommSmEmEmMSmSmsgs>snn 


: Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 











Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning ‘ : 
During Month Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

USS) oie SiS a rete Se Se eee Ae 201 216 95,120 2,226, 890 0.19 
Tes od caches Pret Senn © Sern ene en ee 268 274 49, 408 738, 700 0.06 
ILO GL epeeay ara eaer peer ote siciote accra sa iain cherie o-a-e%s 272 287 97,959 1, 335, 080 0.11 
OO Zerepee, ser Weeks SUP ee. Bae 290 311 74, 332 1, 417, 900 0.11 
LOG Sere cheer Be coset iisacie, A hose Soo ees 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
NOGS ADL e tne races oe oe Gots eee oe 27 43 8, 547 47,050 0.05 

Mia \aere meee tay osteck le Slee ae. 31 47 6, 361 30,020 0.03 

TE | ne 50h a an a ae or 43 65 7,442 78, 420 0.07 

TULY. MMA GES oat ut aad ace 32 66 17, 647 181,910 0.15 

PAU SUSt ere oe fe 3l 58 11, 882 jos 0.07 

SCDUCIUID STN FY cee cee anes hen eas 31 64 9, 643 87,760 0.08 

WClObeI cei oe ae sees 51 83 26, 625 143, 980 0.12 

INovemiberwaes eh, eet oe | 42 5764 46, 560 0.04 

Decemibermameres.ccucereccte orescs. 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
SLOG 4 —VANUATY ye chic ac an sacle doce cecavec 13 29 1, 756 21,730 0.02 

JERE) ONDE IAI: er ee Se Oe ee ena 24 46 7,957 82, 410 0.08 

AER ZO OW ey ae | he a 24 50 ty 142 92, 450 0.08 

JNO Os crshie het ay ae ea Li 41 8,617 88, 900 0:08 
ee ee eee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1964, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL 1964, BY JURISDICTION 




















(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- 5 Goie Workers Man- 
Jurisdict d 
Industry i ets Involved} Days ee oe i, ae outs Involved! Days 
REN eee Boe Pee ete al anc deh tec how oe scciuee Newfoundland.......... 1 30 150 
IMinesiaee,. See tiraceruee, 4 595 4,310 Prince id ward sl sncies |b seee een lee lene ae 
Manufacturing.......... 19 3,992 59, 800 Nova Scotia............ 1 47 140 
Constructions): «na «a> 11 1,939 14,210 New Brunswick........ 1 1271 2,790 
Transpn. & utilities..... 2 423 2,120 Quebectestce tenes 8 1,270 12,770 
MDPC OS  Srysedokenitets accucbhe. 3 14 270 Ontariove eee ee 19 2,662 22,500 
TAINO MEN CH I tT ee cit Gees Pasa oh cs le cs Sesh weal ke Wirasel whe aie Manttomaencenitrninices 1 156 700 
DELVICH aa wT aacRt 1 89 360 (en en SS Ee a ae polorte gare las "ee 
Public administration... 1 1,565 7,830 hia tzik, Rani aa ye eee ie ; 
ree Sk ee British Columbia....... ; 3,666 | 46,230 
All industries..... 41 8,617 88,900 Rederale yr et aa: 2 613 2,520 
All jurisdictions... 41 8,617 88, 900 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
APRIL 1964 


(Preliminary ) 


ne 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 





MINES 

Metal 

Manitou Barvue Mines, 
Val d’Or, Que. 


Rio Algom Milliken Mine, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 
Clothing 

Fashion Crait, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Wood 
Weyerhaeuser Canada, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Geo. Burchill & Sons, 
South Nelson, N.B. 


Primary Metals 
Algoma Steel, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 





American Standard Products, |Potters Loc. 231 


Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Victoria Machinery Depot 

and Yarrows Ltd. 
Victoria, B.C. 


Burrard Dry Dock, 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


Electrical Products 
Smith and Stone, 
Georgetown, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Union 
Steelworkers Loc. 4653 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers Loc. 5615 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Workers’ Fed- 
eration (CNTU) 
Woodworkers Loc. 2-1000 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers Loc. 2-306 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers Loc. 2251 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Boilermakers Loc. 191 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
various other unions 


Various unions 


District 50 Loc. 14161 
(Ind.) 


Metropolitan Toronto Sewer] Various unions 


and Watermain Contractors’ 


Assoc., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Grand Rapids Constructors, 


Grand Rapids, Man. 


Various construction 
contractors, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


Dravo of Canada, 
Pointe Noire, Que. 


538 


Various unions 


Various unions 


Unorganized 


Workers 
Involved 


300 


220 


266 


390 


127 


138 


LTT 


1,555 


(46) 


487 


(87) 


542 


728 


156 


350 


490 


Duration in 
Man-Days 
oct tt ens 
3,000 | 11,700 

550 550 
5, 850 6,210 
390 8,970 
2,790 3,810 
280 280 
3,890 | 13,310 
27,990 | 88,550 
9,400 | 28, 450 
4,880 4,880 
9,750 | 21,350 
700 | 2,260 
530 530 
980 980 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 


nation 
mulated Date 


eeeee 


eee 


eecee 


Apr. 
Apr. 


21 
22 


bo =r) 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, hours, holidays, wel- 
fare benefits, vacations~21¢ 
an hr. increase spread over 
the life of the contract, re- 
troactive bonus of $50.; vol- 
untary check-off, improved 
vacations, and working con- 
ditions. 


Calculation of severance pay 
~Severance pay to be $6. a 
mo. for each month worked. 


Lay-off of one employee~ 


Wages, group insurance, pen- 
sion plan~14¢ an hr. increase 
for labourers, 11¢an hr. for all 
other classifications, improv- 
ed group insurance. 


Union shop, dues check-off, 
promotional and lay-off 
policy ~ 


Change in working schedules 
~ Return of workers pending 
further discussions. 


Production standards, 
wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~40¢ 
an hr. increase over 3 years 
in the ratio of 15¢, 10¢, and 
15¢ retroactive to Oct. 14, 
1963; 3 weeks vacation after 
10 years, other improve- 
ments. 


Wages, holidays, duration of 
contract~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~Most workers re- 
ceived an increase of 15¢ an 
hr. Apr. 20, 1964, 10¢ Feb. 1, 
1965, 10¢ an hr. Feb. 1, 1966; 
other improved benefits. 


Wages~15¢ an hr. increase, 
4% guaranteed vacation pay, 
retroactive to Mar. 1, 1964. 


Drinking water supply on 
project~ Return of workers 
when dispute settled. 


Union recognition~ Return 
of workers, representation 
vote to be taken. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


APRIL 1964 


(Preliminary) 


_— ——owoww0Oonmnnanpnooma93S$»9a@S$mmm9m9mmm9B9BSmaSmaS 


Indust Duration in Starting 
= pala Man-Days Date 
Employer Union Workers ——— as 
=a) Involved eh eee Termi- 
Locati pri nation 
OocatLon mulated) “Date 
TRANSPN. & UTinities 
Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ Assoc., Longshoremen’s Protec- 393 | 1,970} 1,970 | Apr. 24 
St. John’s, Nfld. CIVecUONM ice) Th I) I EE aa eae 
Purtic ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
City of Vancouver, Civic Employees’ Union 1,565 | 7,830] 7,830 | Apr. 24 


Vancouver, B.C. Outside Workers (Ind.) 


sete tees 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Major Issues 


Result 


Mechanization, number of 
workers in gangs, sling loads, 
moving workers from one job 
to another~ 


Wages~ 
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Technical Note to ‘’G’ Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables 
in the section cover strikes and lockouts which 
‘amount to ten or more man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as _ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown in 
parentheses for the major work stoppages listed 
in Table G-4. The data in parentheses are 
those reported at an early stage of the work 
stoppage, and they refer only to the plant 
or premises at which the stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 
terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 


productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and _ the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Canadian Government Annuities 


Another 6,000 Canadians came under Government Annuities Act 
during fiscal year just ended. Sales of new annuities still 
dropping but increase in interest rate expected to change this 


During the fiscal year that ended March 
31, an additional 6,157 Canadians came 
under the security provisions of the 
Government Annuities Act, which is ad- 
ministered by the Annuities Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The Branch has 
just completed its annual report. 

The new business for the year amounted 
to 3,474 deferred annuities, 213 immediate 
annuities, and 7 group contracts covering 
76 employees. The number of new em- 
ployees entering old groups was 2,394, 
largely replacing employees who had 
retired, died, or left their employer’s 
service. 

Most of the new deferred annuities were 
registered for tax exemption on premiums 
under Section 79B of the Income Tax Act. 

Sales of new annuities continued their 
downward trend during the year. In ex- 
pectation of an increase of new business, the 
rate of interest for immediate annuities and 
group annuities was increased, effective 
April 1 this year (L.G., June, p. 461). The 
new premiums will be comparable to those 
of other underwriters. 

At the end of the year there were 
207,865 persons insured under 1,365 pen- 
sion plans, of whom 155,586 were em- 
ployees at work and 52,279 held paid-up 
deferred pensions by reason of termina- 
tion of service before retirement age. There 
were 90,473 individual deferred annuity 
contracts in force. 

Approximately 72,000 persons are re- 
ceiving annuities under 90,607 contracts 
and certificates. During the year, 3,491 em- 
ployees retired on pension and 2,398 in- 
dividual contracts matured for payment of 
annuity. 

About 22,250 annual statements were 
prepared for tax purposes for Registered 
Retirement Savings Plans. 

Premium income decreased by $8.1 mil- 
lion from the previous year and cash dis- 
bursements exceeded the premium income 
by $27.6 million. Interest of $48.3 million 
produced an increase of $19.8 million in 
the account during the year, however. 

The Government Annuities Account pro- 
duced a surplus of $878,000 for the year. 
Over the past ten years there have been 
six surpluses and four deficits, the result of 
mortality fluctuations from year to year, 
for a net surplus of $1,194,000. 
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The average age of persons drawing 
annuities was 70.5 for men and 70.3 for 
women. The average age at death for the 
4,067 deaths reported was 75.4 for men and 
80.3 for women. 

The guiding principle of Canadian 
Government Annuities was stated in the 
preamble of the original Government 
Annuities Act of 1908: “whereas it is in the 
public interest that habits of thrift be pro- 
moted and that the people of Canada be 
encouraged and aided thereto so that pro- 
vision may be made for old age; and where- 
as it 1s expedient that further facilities be 
afforded for the attainment of the said 
objects. “ 

The sale of annuities began on September 
1, 1908. The price of an annuity was 
moderate, premium payments were flexible, 
and the cost of administration was borne 
by the Government. Generally, a purchaser 
made his payments at the post office, where 
they were entered in his passbook; but he 
could remit them direct to Ottawa. These 
basic conditions have remained unchanged. 

The maximum annuity was originally set 
at $600. Five years later the limit was raised 
to $1,000. In 1920 the Government, in order 
to attract revenue, departed somewhat from 
the original purpose of the Act and in- 
creased the maximum annuity to $5,000. 
The limit was reduced to $1,200 in 1931 
and has remained at that amount since. 
Bills to amend the Act in this, and other, 
aspects were introduced in Parliament in 
1948 and 1951 but were not passed. 

The original premium basis remained in 
effect until 1936, when it became evident 
that annuitants were living longer than 
anticipated by the premium scale. Premiums 
were temporarily increased by 15 per cent, 
and a mortality study was made. From the 
study came a new mortality basis, adopted 
in 1938, providing for greater longevity of 
annuitants. The mortality basis was changed 
again in 1948, in 1952 and in 1957. The 
basis adopted in 1957 has a built-in allow- 
ance for future increases in longevity. 

The Government Annuities Act was ad- 
ministered at the outset by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, was transferred to 
the Post Office Department in 1912 and to 
the Department of Labour in 1922. The 
Annuities Branch has 46 sales offices across 
Canada. 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


“Probably most disastrous industrial accident in history of 
Canada” causes death of 189 Alberta coal miners. Women’s club 
conducts inquiry into working conditions in Winnipeg stores 


A coal mining accident was described in 
the July 1914 issue of the LABouR GAZETTE 
as “probably the most disastrous industrial 
accident in the history of Canada.” It 
resulted in the loss of 189 lives. 


This journal’s report said that the 
accident, which occurred at Hillcrest, Alta., 
on June 19 of that year, appeared to have 
been the result of an explosion, the cause 
of which was not then known. 


At the time the accident occurred, 237 
miners were underground. “A large propor- 
tion of the victims were of foreign birth, 
and the Department of Labour received 
requests from the consuls of the different 
countries requesting information as to the 
persons concerned,” the report said. 


The Minister of Labour sent the western 
fair wages officer of the Department to 
the scene of the accident to make a report. 
His report included a copy of a public 
appeal issued through the press by the 
MLA for Rocky Mountain, asking for con- 
tributions for the relief of the families of 
the victims, nearly all of whom were 
stated to have been heads of families. The 
appeal said that monetary contributions 
could be sent to the Union Bank in Belle- 
vue, Alta., to be placed to the credit of a 
locally organized relief committee. Contri- 
butions of food or clothing were to be 
addressed to the same committee, and 
would be forwarded free of charge if handed 
to any Canadian Pacific Railway agent. 


The Department’s official obtained a list 
of the names of those who had perished. 
“These were telegraphed to the Department 
at Ottawa, and information taken therefrom 
as to the different nationalities of the vic- 
tims was forwarded to the different Consuls- 
General, also to the High Commissioner’s 
office in London, England, as to those of 
British origin, and to the Canadian Com- 
missioner in Paris as to those of French 
birth,” the GAZETTE reported. 


“The list furnished showed many British 
victims, and many who had belonged to 
Austria-Hungary, a smaller number from 
Italy, and a few from France and Belgium. 
A good many of the English-speaking miners 
who lost their lives came from Nova 
Scotia.” 

Shortly after the accident, the Alberta 
Government appointed a judge of the prov- 
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ince as a Royal Commissioner to begin an 
immediate inquiry into the cause of the 
disaster. 


Working Conditions in Winnipeg Stores 


The same issue of the LaBouR GAZETTE 
published a report of an inquiry into the 
conditions of work of women and girls 
employed in four department stores in Win- 
nipeg. The four stores together employed 
from 2,432 to 3,200 women and girls, 
depending on the season. The inquiry was 
conducted by a committee of the Women’s 
University Club of Winnipeg. 

The committee found that, as to the con- 
struction of the buildings, conditions were 
fairly satisfactory. “The chief defect lay 
in the inadequate depth of the vestibules, 
endangering the health of the employees 
who work near the entrances in the win- 
terwcra. 


“In all the stores, seats are provided for 
the employees, in accordance with the law, 
but it is observed that sitting during busi- 
ness hours is not a prevailing custom in 
these stores, and the opinion is expressed 
that the customer as well as the employer 
needs education on this point.” 


Only one of the stores provided a rest 
room for its saleswomen, the report said. 
“The need of the floor cashiers for periodic 
relief is suggested, as they are compelled 
to send a messenger to the office for a sub- 
stitute.” 


Only the largest store carried on any 
organized welfare work, and this store main- 
tained three nurses. 

Working hours in three of the stores 
were from 8.20 a.m. to 6 p.m., and in the 
fourth from 8.20 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

No children under 14 years of age were 
employed, and all the stores required girl 
employees between 14 and 18 years of age 
to live at home or with friends who would 
be responsible for them. 

The starting wage for young girls was 
$5 a week, and wages of juniors ranged 
from $5 to $8 a week. The only women 
18 years of age or older earning less than 
$9 were waitresses, who received $7 and 
two meals a day, and millinery apprentices. 
For most saleswomen the highest wage was 
stated to be probably $20 a week, and the 
average between $15 and $18. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Thomas B. Ward New Unemployment Insurance Commissioner 


Thomas B. Ward, Director of the De- 
partment of Provincial Federations and 
Local Labour Councils for the Canadian 
Labour Congress, last month was appointed 
a Commissioner of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. He succeeds A. F. 
MacArthur (L. G. 1959, p. 573). 


The announcement by the Minister of 
Labour follows consultation with organiza- 
tions representative of workers, in keeping 
with the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

A former school teacher in Saskatchewan, 
Mr. Ward moved during the Second 
World War to Flin Flon, Man., where 
he was employed with the Hudson’s Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company. In 1944, in 
association with other employees, he formed 
the Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 
Union and served as its first President. 

He was also instrumental in organizing 
the Flin Flon and District Labour Council 
and was the first President. He was a mem- 
ber of the Manitoba Provincial Executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada until 1954, when he moved to 
Ottawa as TLC Director of Political Educa- 
tion. 

In 1955 he was elected Secretary of the 
Union Label Trades Department of the 
TLC and has been re-elected every year 
since. 





Thomas B. Ward 
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He has held his present position since 
the founding of the CLC in 1956. 

Mr. Ward has been a member of the Na- 
tional Employment Committee since 1955, 

His appointment as Commissioner of the 
UIC for a five-year term was effective June 
22: 


Employment Questions Will Dominate 
Future Industrial Relations—Minister 


Employment questions will dominate 
Canadian industrial relations in the future, 
the Minister of Labour predicted in an 
address at a conference at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont. 

“Full employment, unemployment, sea- 
sonal unemployment, dislocations in em- 
ployment, hardship and welfare needs 
caused by unemployment are ail questions 
that overshadow others in the affairs of 
government, industry and labour even in 
times when, as today, there is a relatively 
high rate of employment,” he said. 

“The prosperity of business, the welfare 
of labour and the successful functioning 
and fate of governments depend upon the 
provision of jobs for persons newly enter- 
ing the labour force and for those who are 
displaced from employment by automation 
and technological change.” 

The “all-pervading” nature of these prob- 
lems place their solution beyond the scope 
of present collective bargaining methods, 
or of labour and management co-operation 
at the plant level, said the Minister. 

“These social and economic problems will 
increasingly give rise to a smaller amount 
of attention at the plant level in favour of 
broad social pressures on governments for 
improvements in living and working condi- 
tions in order to create jobs and job oppor- 
tunities.” 

The role of labour and management will 
lie in co-operating with each other and with 
governments for the solution of social and 
economic problems generally, said Mr. 
MacEachen. 


Unemployment fell to less than 2 per 
cent in Britain during 1963. Industrial pro- 
duction rose 8 per cent in the same period. 
The official Economic Report says that at 
year’s end, in terms of real income, produc- 
tion and employment, the economy was 
showing the beneficial effects of the strong 
expansion of demand that had taken place 
since the end of 1962. 
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Secretary of Labor Says U.S. 
Piling Up “Human Scrap Heap” 


At a Los Angeles seminar on automation 
and technological change last month, U.S. 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz ob- 
served that “we are piling up a human scrap 
heap of between 250,000 and 500,000 people 
a year, many of whom never appear in the 
unemployment statistics.” 


The seminar was jointly sponsored by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Labour- 
Management Policy and the Institute of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
California. 


Cannot Find Work 


Mr. Wirtz explained the “human scrap 
heap” was composed of persons who, as a 
consequence of technological development, 
of their own educational failures, of 
environments of poverty, and of other 
causes that disqualify them for employment 
in a skilled economy, cannot and will not 
find work without special help. 

He said these people are often not 
counted among the unemployed because 
they have given up looking for work and 
thus count themselves out of the labour 
market. The rate of non-participation in 
the labour force by men in their prime years 
rose from 4.7 per cent in 1953 to 5.2 per 
cent in’ 1963. 


U.S. Department of Labor Reports 
On First National Training Survey 


The first national survey of training of 
United States workers has found that only 
about half of all workers had received 
formal job training. 

A report by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, as required under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act 1962, shows 
that, of the 61,00,000 workers aged 22 to 
64 years: 

—28,000,000, or 46 per cent, have had no 
formal job training; 

—24,000,000, or 40 per cent, have had 
some formal job training (a specific course 
of six weeks or more); and 

—9,000,000, or some 14 per cent, have 
been to college for three years or more. 


Other Findings 


Among others of the report’s many find- 
ings were these: Industry is a “comparatively 
minor source of formal training,” women 
received most of their formal training in 
high schools, and although educational 
levels of the work force are rising, more 
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than 3,000,000 workers still have less than 
five years schooling and about 30 per cent 
of all young people still drop out of school 
before completing high school. 


Membership of U.S. Unions Begins 
To Climb after 5-Year Decline 


Union membership of unions with head- 
quarters in the United States rose slightly in 
1962 after being in decline since 1957, a 
U.S. Labor Department study shows. 


Total union membership in 1962 was 
16,586,000, a gain of 283,000 over the 1961 
total, according to the Department’s latest 
biennial report. In 1956 membership reached 
a peak of 17,490,000. 


Union membership as a proportion of the 
total labour force climbed from 22 per cent 
in 1961 to 22.2 per cent in 1962. 


One of the principal factors in the in- 
crease in membership was a gain in the 
number of union members in government 
service, encouraged by the 1962 Executive 
Order giving official recognition to federal 
workers’ right to organize. 


The unions lost 541,000 members in 
manufacturing and 86,000 in private non- 
manufacturing sectors between 1960 and 
1962. In government, however, member- 
ship rose by 150,000. 


U.S. Equal Pay Law Takes Effect 
For More Than 7 Million Women 


The United States Equal Pay Act of 1963 
took effect on June 11, one year after it 
became law. The new law amends the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and forbids employers 
from discriminating in wages solely on the 
basis of sex. More than 7,000,000 women 
come under its jurisdiction. 


Major Provisions 


The major provisions of the law are: 

— Employers are required to pay equal 
wages within their establishments to men 
and women doing equal work on jobs re- 
quiring equal skill, effort and responsibility. 

—Employers may not reduce the wage 
rate of any employee (notably male em- 
ployees) to eliminate a prohibited wage dif- 
ferential based on sex. 


—A union representing employees may 
not cause or attempt to cause an employer 
to discriminate against an employee in 
violation of the equal pay provision. 

The law exempts wages paid under a 
seniority system, a merit system, or pay 
based on quantity or quality of production, 
or any factor other than sex. 
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Report on First Year of Kaiser 
Long-Range Sharing Plan 


The Kaiser Steel Company and the 
United Steelworkers of America have issued 
a joint report on the first year’s operation 
of their Long-Range Sharing Plan. (L.G., 
Feb., p. 101). 

The plan went into effect on March 1, 
1963 and the report covers the period 
ended February 29, 1964. 

The highlights of the report were: 

—The total dollar gains—or savings— 
under the plan in the period covered were 
an estimated $10.5 million. 

—The employees’ share of the gains or 
savings was $3.8 million. 

—The employees’ share amounted to 41 
cents an hour, an estimated 16 per cent of 
standard hourly rates, which added up to 
an average of $850 per employee affected. 


—Sharing Plan earnings of employees in 
the lowest of the five job groups under the 
plan averaged 27 cents an hour (10.6 per 
cent of standard hourly rates) or approxi- 
mately $550 for the year. Employees in 
the highest job group averaged more than 
91 cents an hour (more than 35 per cent 
of standard rates) or about $2,000. 


In addition to the employee payments, 
a fund is being accumulated at a uniformly 
increasing rate in a reserve each month to 
cover the cost of the 1963 steel agreement 
improvements such as insurance and ex- 
tended vacations, and the cost of future im- 
provements in wages and benefits negotiated 
with the steel industry last year. 


Manufacturers’ Profits Average 
5.4 Cents on Sales Dollar in 1963 


Corporate profits in Canada in 1963 
averaged 5.4 cents on each dollar of sales, 
it was found in the 16th annual survey of 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association mem- 
ber companies. 

The 946 companies included in the survey 
employed more than half a million Cana- 
dians and had sales last year totalling 
$11,815,798,000. 

At 5.4 cents, the 1963 average profit on 
the sales dollar was up three-tenths of a 
cent from the 1962 figure of 5.1. This was 
the third consecutive gain from the 1960 
low point of 4.4. 

The 5.4 cents figure corresponded exactly 
with the average for the 16-year period over 
which the survey had been conducted. 

The survey also showed that one com- 
pany in every nine made no profit at all 
in 1963. 


In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Government’s intention of repeating 
both the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program and the winter house-building 
incentive program in 1964-65 was an- 
nounced by the Minister of Labour on 
June 23 (p. 4595). He said that the latter 
program, which had been “introduced on an 
experimental basis last winter, was success- 
ful beyond all expectations.” He intimated 
that the Government was making the an- 
nouncement at that time “so as to allow 
municipalities and the construction industry 
adequate time to engage in advance plan- 
ning.” 

On June 22, the Minister of Labour 
tabled the English and French texts of a 
Convention and two Recommendations 
adopted at the International Labour Con- 
ference in Geneva in June 1963 (p. 4536). 
The Convention and one of the Recom- 
mendations related to the sale, hire and use 
of inadequately guarded machinery, and the 
other Recommendation dealt with the 
termination of workers’ employment at the 
initiative of the employer. In accordance 
with past practice, the Minister said, the 
instruments would be officially brought to 
the attention of the provinces. 
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On June 18, the Prime Minister proposed 
a motion for the amendment of the British 
North America Act, to be laid before the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, to 
empower the Parliament of Canada to 
make laws relating to old age pensions, 
and survivors’ and_ disability benefits 
(p. 4435). On June 19, after upholding in 
a division a ruling by the Speaker that a 
proposed amendment was out of order, 
the House agreed to the motion (p. 4521). 

During the month, Bill C-102 to amend 
the National Housing Act to provide further 
assistance to municipalities carrying out 
urban renewal programs and public hous- 
ing projects, and to authorize the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation to make 
and insure loans by approved lenders to 
owners of existing houses in areas included 
in urban renewal programs, was given first 
(p. 3826), second (p. 4076) and third 
reading (p. 4097). The bill received Royal 
Assent on June 18 (p. 4481). 

On June 19, the Minister of Justice tabled 
the first volume of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Health Services (p. 4505). 
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Third Meeting, National Advisory Council 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Voices belief that unemployed handicapped persons entitled 
to same training allowances as able-bodied unemployed, urges 
steps to increase NES capability for placement of disabled 


At the third meeting of the National 
Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, held in Ottawa on May 
25 and 26, Council members expressed the 
belief that unemployed handicapped per- 
sons should be entitled to the same scale of 
training maintenance allowances as the 
able-bodied unemployed. 


The Council recommended that: 


—The federal Government should under- 
take a study to determine staff requirements 
and policy changes to increase National 
Employment Service capability for place- 
ment services for handicapped persons, and 
that similar studies should be undertaken 
at the provincial level. 


—Assistance coverage for the disabled 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons Act should be expanded to 
include the socially handicapped. 


—The federal Government should con- 
tribute to capital and operating costs of 
sheltered workshops, under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Agree- 
ment. 


—Academic training of adult handi- 
capped that could lead to further vocational 
training should be assisted by the federal 
and provincial Governments in a joint cost- 
sharing program providing for tuition and 
maintenance, and transportation for individ- 
uals who must be brought to a centre 
where training can be provided. 


—More uniformity in rehabilitation should 
be achieved among the provinces and in 
the different programs. 


Chairman’s Remarks 


“The Government’s part in social welfare 
and cultural activity does not detract from 
the scope, meaning and effectiveness of pro- 
fessional work in private agencies, nor does 
it eliminate the need for experiment and 
service by voluntary groups,” said Brig. 
James L. Melville, Council Chairman, in 
opening the meeting. 

Referring to the slowly but steadily ris- 
ing number of Canadians who had been 
rehabilitated in recent years, Brig. Melville 
went on to say that the primary concern in 
this field today was to ensure that the serv- 
ices of vocational rehabilitation were made 
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available to all of the many people who 
could benefit from them. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, in his remarks welcoming 
the members, said he had been pleased to 
note that in the past year there had been 
further expansion of the federal-provincial 
vocational rehabilitation program, and that 
we now had knowledge of a large body of 
Canadians who, in spite of serious handi- 
cap, had been re-established as useful mem- 
bers of society. 


To achieve its full significance, the pro- 
gram for which Council was responsible had 
to be regarded as an important part of the 
fight against unemployment and dependency, 
he said. 


Report of National Co-ordinator 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, said the delibera- 
tions of the Council were assuming greater 
importance than ever before. In the past 
year, as the economy had expanded and as 
employment opportunities increased, there 
had been much evidence that all concerned 
with the health, welfare and employment 
of our people were becoming deeply con- 
cerned that positive action be taken in a 
vigorous effort to reduce the incidence of 
dependency throughout Canada. 

“As we endeavour to translate concern 
into action,” Mr. Campbell continued, ‘we 
must determine ways in which the principles 
of vocational rehabilitation can be used in 
Canada to the best purpose.” 

The provision of counselling, medical, 
social and vocational assessment, followed 
where indicated by services of restoration, 
training and placement, were essential in- 
gredients of any program to re-establish 
those who had difficulty in assuming their 
proper place within the labour market. 

These services were already incorporated 
by legislative authority within the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
Act, but to avoid duplication of effort and 
competition for scarce resources and train- 
ing staff, consideration could be given to 
broadening the application of the Act so 
that, in co-operation with other govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies, a vigorous 
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campaign could be developed to promote 
self-reliance and independence. 


Mr. Campbell went on to say that it had 
been encouraging to note that since the 
passing of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act in 1961, there had been a steady in- 
crease in the number of individuals who 
had benefited from rehabilitation services 
and had been enabled to look after their 
own: needs. 

Unfortunately, he added, the growth had 
not been even across the country and the 
number served was still but a small fraction 
of those who needed rehabilitation services. 


Placement of Disabled Persons 


In his report on the placement of disabled 
persons, C.A.L. Murchison, Commissioner, 


Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
emphasized the importance of selective 
placement. 


He drew attention to the fact that selec- 
tive placement did not end with the actual 
placement of a handicapped person; a 
follow-up had to be made to see that the 
individual had secured a proper adjustment 
in his position. At the outset, Mr. Murchi- 
son had stated his preference for the term 
“handicapped” over “disabled,” as the latter 
connoted a finality. 


He reported that the National Employ- 
ment Service had increased its staff of 
Special Services Officers, who were active 
in selective placement, but that it had not 
yet been possible to fill many openings. 


During the fiscal year 1963-64, Special 
Services Officers of the NES had selectively 
placed a total of 18,457 handicapped per- 
sons in the 10 provinces. All of these were 
individuals who required a certain degree 
of presentation to employers. These officers 
had conducted some 119,000 counselling 
interviews during the period. 


Medical Rehabilitation 


A report from the Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, prepared by Dr. K. H. 
Running of the Division, was presented to 
the Council. 


Expenditures. under Medical Rehabilita- 
tion and Crippled Children Grant funds 
for 1963-64 increased by some $200,000, 
or about 8 per cent. The report underlined 
the importance of having adequate rehabili- 
tation staff, and reported important progress 
here. 


A new school of physiotherapy was 
formed last fall at Dalhousie University, 
sponsored jointly by Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland. A school of occupational therapy 
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is also said to be in the planning stage to 
alleviate acute personnel shortages in the 
Maritime Provinces. 


A new school of physiotherapy is being 
planned for the University of Saskatchewan 
and possibly one or two more are projected 
for other areas in Canada. Further, a new 
school is planned for Laval University. 


The report also dealt with speech therapy, 
and described as well the work of three 
special centres and of special courses organ- 
ized in 1963 following a report by the 
special committee on thalidomide deformi- 
TIES: 


The Division’s report pointed out that, 
since 1960, the number of approved projects 
has grown from 38, receiving some $750,000 
annually, to about 100 projects in 1963, 
receiving assistance of some $2,000,000. 


Motions Presented 


Three motions on medical rehabilitation, 
prepared by Dr. Gustave Gingras, Execu- 
tive Director, Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal, were presented to the Council. In 
essence, they proposed that: 


—The Council should continue to press 
for duty-free entrance into Canada of cer- 
tain essential rehabilitation appliances, 
equipment and self-help aids (L.G., June 
1963, p. 480). 


—The Council and certain other affected 
bodies should press for the establishment of 
registries of disabilities and disabled per- 
sons in all provinces of Canada. 


—The Council should recommend that 
“the excellent service” now provided by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in 
filling prosthetic needs of veterans, the ex- 
tent of which would decline in the future, 
be transferred to some other responsible 
organization so that “it may be maintained 
and expanded for the benefit of all Cana- 
dians.” 


All three motions were passed by the 
Council. 


Repert of Provincial Co-ordinators 


The Council was presented with a report 
by the Provincial Co-ordinators of Rehabili- 
tation, arising from a meeting they held in 
Ottawa on May 21 and 22. They suggested 
certain changes in the federal-provincial 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons Agreement, and in Program 6—Train- 
ing for the Disabled—of the Technical and 
Vocational Training Agreement. 


Several recommendations by the Provin- 
cial Co-ordinators resulted in resolutions by 
the Advisory Council. 
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National Employment Service 


One suggestion by the Provincial Co- 
ordinators dealt with Unemployment In- 
surance Commission regulations concerning 
candidates for vocational training under 
Program 6 who may be entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. The fact that 
a letter from the National Employment 
Service confirming claim status was required 
in each case often delayed an applicant’s 
admittance to training for as long as three 
weeks. 


In the ensuing discussions, it was the 
consensus that no change in the regulations 
was necessary, and that the problem prob- 
ably arose from the regional NES offices’ 
interpretation of the regulations. It was 
agreed that this matter could be resolved 
without a change in regulations. 

A resolution concerning NES responsi- 
bilities under Schedule 4 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act 
proposed that the federal Government 
undertake a study to determine staff require- 
ments and policy changes to increase NES 
capability for placement of handicapped 
persons, and that similiar studies should be 
undertaken at the provincial level. 

It was pointed out in discussion that this 
resolution did not constitute a criticism of 
the NES. Mr. Murchison informed the 
Council that the staff of Special Services 
Officers had been increased but that some 
offices still did not have such a staff. 


The resolution was passed. 


Training for the Socially Handicapped 


Although the physically and mentally 
handicapped have been subject to much 
successful vocational rehabilitation, the 
Provincial Co-ordinators in their report said 
that welfare officials were suggesting the 
same process be applied to chronic welfare 
recipients or new welfare applicants—the 
socially handicapped. Extending the services 
of Program 6 to these individuals would 
accomplish this and would seemingly require 
no change in legislation, the Co-ordinators 
believed. The Advisory Council passed a 
resolution to this effect. 


Sheltered Employment 


Another resolution adopted by _ the 
Council recommended that the federal 
Government contribute to capital and 
operating costs of sheltered workshops 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Agreement. It resulted 
from another suggestion by the Provincial 
Co-ordinators. 
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On _ sheltered employment, the Co- 
ordinators’ report also undertook to define 
and describe sheltered employment in 
terms of work assessment and work train- 
ing. 

It proposed that costs of providing shel- 
tered employment facilities and operating 
them be shared by the various jurisdictions. 
For example, capital costs should be shared 
equally by three jurisdictions: the federal 
and provincial Governments, and_ the 
voluntary agency or local public jurisdiction. 

Further, it was suggested that all federal 
funds for sheltered workshops be chan- 
nelled through the provincial rehabilitation 
authorities. 

In the discussions on sheltered employ- 
ment, Mr. Campbell stressed the importance 
of this phase of rehabilitation, especially 
where it constituted an important transi- 
tional period to regular employment. 


Academic Training for Adult Handicapped 


As a result of a suggestion in the Pro- 
vincial Co-ordinators’ report, the Council 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
academic training of handicapped that 
could lead to further vocational training 
should be assisted by the federal and pro- 
vincial Governments in a joint cost-sharing 
program. Such a program would provide 
for transportation costs and living allow- 
ances for individuals who must be brought 
to a centre where training can be provided; 
in cases where the individual is above 
school age, costs of tuition, maintenance 
and transportation should be shared. 

The Provincial Co-ordinators had pointed 
out there were occasional cases where a 
handicapped person over 21 years of age 
required a full year of academic education 
before he could apply for admission to 
technological or university training. The 
existing provision for cost-sharing to cover 
university training should be interpreted to 
accommodate such cases, they believed. 


Discussion of Act 


In a discussion of what further might be 
accomplished under the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of Disabled Persons Act, Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, said it was necessary to do 
something more dynamic to tackle the ques- 
tion of unemployment and dependency. 

Persons unemployed for prolonged 
periods should be looked after differently 
from letting them pass on to the welfare 
area, Mr. Campbell thought. He expressed 
the belief that the NES should become a 
dynamic job-seeking body, and in connection 
with welfare agencies, could make all 
efforts necessary to rehabilitate such cases. 
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The view was expressed in the Council 
that perhaps there should be two arms, one 
to determine who needs assistance, and 
the other to see that everybody who needs 
it is rehabilitated. The need for more inte- 
gration of various services was also 
emphasized, and the belief was voiced that 
rehabilitation officers had to spend too much 
time, and pay too much attention to pay- 
ments and related duties instead of using 
this time to rehabilitate applicants. 


Additional opinions were that: there 
should be more co-operation and _ co- 
ordination within the provinces, and wel- 
fare agencies should stress rehabilitation 
instead of welfare assistance. 


With regard to federal participation in 
rehabilitation costs, various Council mem- 
bers believed that the disparity in federal 
cost-sharing between Program 5—Training 
for the Unemployed—and Program 6, in- 
volving the disabled, should not exist, and 
that the handicapped in training should 
receive as much in allowances as the able- 
bodied unemployed in training. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, said that the difference in 
federal assistance in the two programs was 
not intended to favour one program over 
another; it was a case of determining what 
rate of federal assistance was actually 
required for any particular program. If the 
provincial Governments believed a larger 
share would provide the extra stimulus to 
accelerate this rehabilitation program, then 
changes might be considered, he implied. 


Additional Reports 


A “Report of the Medical Committee on 
Early Referral of Treatment Cases to Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation” was presented by its 
Chairman, Dr. O. Hoffman, Chief, Medical 
Rehabilitation Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 


The Medical Committee suggested that: 


—There be adequate assessment and review 
of recipients of social assistance for rehabili- 
tation potential, and that an appropriate 
rehabilitation report form be used by welfare 
departments for all applicants having a health 
problem. 
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—There be development of registries of crip- 
pled children and adults, employing standards 
common to all provinces, with periodic review 
of registries for the identification of rehabilita- 
tion candidates. 


—Medical data on applicants for disability 
allowance be provided to rehabilitation and 
registry services for identification of possible 
candidates for rehabilitation. 


—There be developed in general hospitals 
a rehabilitation committee composed of the 
appropriate medical and para-medical staff, 
including medical social service, and that the 
committee have primarily a case finding func- 
tion, to assure that all patients, including out- 
patients, who can benefit from rehabilitation 
procedures are referred to the appropriate com- 
munity resource. 


—Vocational rehabilitation counsellors be 
assigned to regular visiting of hospitals. 


—The National Employment Service be in- 
cluded in all planning relative to rehabilitation 
programs at community level, and ... that 
the Special Services Officers (Placement) work 
directly with the rehabilitation programs. 


Another report, on the training of disabled 
persons under Program 6, was given by W. 
J. Hurd, chief of adult trade and occupa- 
tional training and retraining, Technical and 
Vocational Training Branch. It reported 
that: 


—A total of 3,345 men and women took 
training last year, compared with about 
1,200 in 1958 and fewer than 700 under 
similar programs in 1954. 


—A total of 224 training-on-the-job con- 
tracts were arranged last year. 


—The education of retarded children is 
gaining more attention through a few voca- 
tional training programs for them under 
Program 6. 


—Many new schools that have been 
built incorporate facilities for handicapped 
persons. 


In a report submitted by the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, it was revealed that 
in the past fiscal year, a total of 2,134 
individuals had been rehabilitated. Of this 
total, 2,038 had been able to return to 
regular employment. 

The cost of maintaining these individuals 
and their 1,684 dependants had amounted 
to $1,363,065 a year. Now, after rehabilita- 
tion, their collective earnings are $4,245,004 
a year. 
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93rd Annual General Meeting of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Chairman of Economic Council of Canada addresses conference 
on “Planning for Progress’ and Director of the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch is principal speaker at another 


The 93rd annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Montreal on May 24, 25 and 26, had as 
its theme, “Industry—Profile in Progress.” 


The sessions, which were attended by 
about 1,200 delegates, included an industrial 
relations conference at which discussion 
centred around the two general headings, 
“Progress Through Sound Industrial Rela- 
tions” and “Management Development in 
the Age of Automation.” 


There was a plenary conference on 
“Planning for Progress” and an economic 
outlook conference on “Canada’s Youth 
Explosion—Challenge to Industry.” The 
chairman of the Economic Council of 
Canada spoke at the former, and the 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour was 
the principal speaker at the latter con- 
ference. 


There was also a plenary conference on 
world affairs. Other conferences dealt with 
world trade and transportation. Only the 
industrial relations conference, the plenary 
conference on “Planning for Progress” and 
the economic outlook conference are re- 
ported here in detail. 


The new president elected at the meeting 
for the 1964-65 term is Alison Archibald 
Cumming, President, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 


President’s Address 


Labour and management were lauded on 
the good state of industrial relations in 
Canada this year, by H. Roy Crabtree, retir- 
ing CMA president, in his address to the 
meeting. 

“The industrial scene has not been marred 
by serious or prolonged strife anywhere in 
the country,” he noted. 

“Labour no less than management 
deserves to be congratulated on _ this 
evidence of maturity and wisdom,” he said. 


“At this stage of the Twentieth Century 
we should certainly have reached the 
point where management and labour can 
negotiate any differences with a minimum 
of discord and where organized labour can 
settle its internal and jurisdictional disputes 
in such a way that innocent parties do not 
suffer. 
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“We can all hope that the industrial peace 
and goodwill of the past year are a sign of 
the times and will remain in evidence dur- 
ing the balance of what is a big contract 
year for many industries.” 

Reviewing the past year, Mr. Crabtree 
said that 1963 was as good and prosperous 
and record-breaking a year as Canadians 
have ever enjoyed. 

“None of us can complain at a real 
growth rate of nearly five per cent,” he said, 
“and there is every reason to expect that 
we will at least maintain this pace through 
the Sixties.” 

The outlook is good both at home and 
in the export market, Mr. Crabtree reported. 

The coming of age of the postwar babies 
and the improving level of immigration 
would make their influence felt on the home 
market, he said. 

At the same time, “world demand con- 
tinues to grow for the raw materials in 
which we are so rich and for finished goods 
of a kind which we have proved we can 
make and sell with the best.” 

Canada’s ability to compete internationally 
is reflected in the export of fully manu- 
factured goods, which rose 30 per cent 
in 1962 and 19 per cent in 1963, and is 
still climbing, said Mr. Crabtree. 

Canadians concerned about foreign in- 
vestment would do well to remember that 
Canadian-based subsidiaries of foreign 
companies are making a “noteworthy con- 
tribution” to increased exports of fully- 
manufactured products. 

“In this, as in other important respects, 
they are proving themselves good corporate 
citizens of this country.” 

The most effective remedy for any 
potential problems arising out of the degree 
of foreign investment is a great deal more 
investment by Canadians themselves, said 
Mr. Crabtree. 

Canadian industry has a “vital stake” in 
the present round of GATT negotiations 
being carried on in Geneva, said the 
president. “Along with other member na- 
tions, we are going to be greatly affected 
by whatever agreements are made between 
those two great economies, the United States 
and the European Economic Community ... 

“Canada’s very prosperity may well be 
cited by some negotiating countries as an 
argument to justify their own easy access 
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to our home market,” Mr. Crabtree warned 
the meeting. “We shall certainly have to 
examine all proposals and counter-proposals 
with the utmost care. 

“If there are to be tariff reductions, our 
concern must be to see that they are not 
sO sweeping as to jeopardize the survival of 
the affected industries and the jobs of those 
they employ.” 

Mr. Crabtree went on to outline some of 
the important developments of the past 
year. 

The improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments ranked as one of the most important, 
said the president. He attributed the change 
for the better largely to the gains in ex- 
ports. 

Turning to Canadian-American relations, 
Mr. Crabtree reported that Canadians are 
selling more of everything to the U.S. than 
ever before. “But that half a billion dollars 
annual gap between what we buy and sell 
there has yet to be bridged.” 

The “Buy, Make and Sell Canadian” pro- 
gram continued during 1963 notwithstand- 
ing the economic upswing. “It has been 
interesting and instructive to watch the 
extent to which governments at the various 
levels have given the program their bless- 
ing,” he commented. 

The new Ministry of Industry and the 
Economic Council of Canada should play 
an important role in the development of 
industry all across the country. 


Turning to “less happy and less welcome” 
developments during the year, Mr. Crab- 
tree said the “most regrettable” was the 
sales tax on production machinery and 
building materials. 


He termed the tax “misguided,” and 
pledged that the CMA “will continue to 
press for its repeal with all the vocabulary 
at our command.” 

The full force of the tax will not be felt 
until the turn of the year, he pointed out. 

The Canada Pension Plan had engaged 
much of the CMA’s attention. “There has 
been far too much politics and far too little 
economics in the consideration of the pro- 
posed plan,” Mr. Crabtree told the meeting. 


The CMA has made it clear that it 
accepts the principle of a national portable 
pension plan, and has “made it equally 
clear that any such plan should be sub- 
ject to objective scrutiny of the most 
searching kind.” 


The CMA had told the Royal Commis- 
sion on Taxation that both individuals and 
industry are being asked to shoulder a 
“dangerously high proportion” of total 
direct taxation. 

The country as a whole “has a much 
better appreciation than ever before of 
the fundamental importance of the role 
which industry plays in the national 
economy,” the retiring president told the 
meeting. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 


“Mandate of Management” 
Hon. Carrier Fortin 


Where is the line to be drawn between 
management’s right to manage and the 
trade unions’ claim to a say in setting what 
they call “working conditions.” And how 
is this question to be settled? 

These two questions were raised by Hon. 
Carrier Fortin, Q.C., Minister of Labour, 
Province of Quebec, in the opening address* 
of a session titled “Mandate of Manage- 
ment” at the Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of the CMA annual meeting. 

Although he declined to undertake to 
answer the first of these questions, Mr. 
Fortin suggested that permanent joint com- 
mittees of employers and employees, whose 
business it would be to study problems of 
this nature, should be established and con- 
tinued in being all the year round. This 
would be better, he thought, than to leave 
the problems until collective bargaining 
started and the atmosphere became too 





* The Minister spoke in French. Quotations given 
here are taken from the Translation. 
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tense to allow of serious study of matters 
that might involve complicated considera- 
tions. 

“T believe that in doing so a great deal of 
precious time could be saved, and solutions 
to such difficult problems could be more 
easily found.” He added that “the problems 
in question arise from conflicts of interest 
that can be solved by the parties concerned, 
and .. . [that] it is impossible for the 
legislators to settle by means of a piece 
of legislation.” 

The scientific progress and faster com- 
munications that have brought men closer 
together have diminished their individual 
freedom, “and we are unfailingly drifting 
toward the socialization of our institutions,” 
the Minister said. 


Since we were faced with an irresistible 
force, it was better “to control and direct 
it by working hand in hand than to try to 
counteract it by endeavouring to preserve 
certain rights or privileges which undoubt- 
edly were justified in other times, but which 
today can no longer resist the march of 
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time... 
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Everyone who takes part in an enterprise, 
the directors and the directed, has definite 
duties toward it, Mr. Fortin said. It was the 
leaders’ obligation “to create solidarity 
between all those who participate in the 
operation of the enterprise and those who 
live off its fruits, and more particularly 
between management and workers.” 


But if the leaders look at the enterprise 
solely from the point of view of efficiency, 
they sacrifice the human element and lead 
society toward an odious materialism. 


“On the other hand, to completely ignore 
its technical aspect so as to respect ex- 
clusively the primacy of man would prove 
to be an error of equal grieviousness,” Mr. 
Fortin said. 


Free trade-unionism and capitalism are to- 
day inseparable, he continued. The days are 
gone when we questioned the desirability of 
collective bargaining, and the main problem 
now is to seek the most constructive 
methods in industrial relations. 

Because it considers the collective agree- 
ment to be “the very basis” of relations 
between employers and employees, the 
Quebec Government in its Bill 54, the 
“Labour Code,” has been actuated by the 
wish not to hamper the evolution of labour 
law nor to give it a specific guidance by 
connecting it with the civil law. The 
Government, on the contrary, wishes “to 
let the parties concerned, the employers 
and the employees, define their law them- 
selves, and even define their obligations, by 
means of the negotiation of collective 
agreements.” 

It was then that the Minister spoke of the 
clash between management’s determination 
to retain its rights of management and the 
trade unions’ claim to a right to negotiate 
on working conditions. These working con- 
ditions, he said, had originally been taken 
to include wages, hours, holidays and job 
classifications, but had been extended to 
include such things as sick leave, seniority, 
union security, dismissals, etc. More recent- 
ly, they had been widened still further to 
take in certain matters that had hitherto 
been looked upon as exclusively the prov- 
ince of management. 

“In a strongly industrialized economy the 
trade unions proclaim that capital and la- 
bour are partners who cannot do without 
each other and must necessarily negotiate 
together. But afterwards, who is going to 
steer the boat? 

“Where, exactly, must be situated the 
boundary separating what is to be considered 
the exclusive rights of management from 
that which is to be considered and accepted 
as conditions of work?” 
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It was here that Mr. Fortin made the 
Suggestion about permanent joint com- 
mittees. 


Warren A. Lacke 


Forces at work today that are intended to 
strengthen the institution of collective bar- 
gaining may be doing just the opposite, said 
Warren A. Lacke, General Manager, In- 
dustrial Relations, Continental Can Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 

Speaking on the subject, “Collective 
Bargaining—Fettered or Free?” Mr. Lacke 
described some of the ways in which rulings 
of the National Labor Relations Board and 
decisions of the courts in the United States 
have tended to restrict the freedom of 
employers and employees to settle their own 
differences through collective bargaining. 


“If we think of freedom,” he said, “as 
being something that is ‘unimpeded, 
unrestricted, unhampered,” we must quickly 
conclude that collective bargaining carried 
on as it is today is far from free.” 

Mr. Lacke cited American experience but 
said he believed that many of the problems 
facing management in the United States 
had their counterparts in Canada. 

The Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 (Taft-Hartley), by providing addi- 
tional facilities for the mediation of labour 
disputes, had made the Government a third 
party to collective bargaining through the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
and through special panels and boards of in- 
quiry, especially with respect to disputes 
affecting a substantial part of commerce or 
which became or threatened to become a 
national emergency, he said. 


The broadening of the scope of collective 
bargaining since the Wagner Act together 
with the greater complexity of problems 
facing management and labour today—such 
as those resulting from automation—had 
led to what at times appeared to be insur- 
mountable problems, with resulting dead- 
locked negotiations and crisis bargaining. 

Almost from the start, there were disputes 
about what matters fell within the descrip- 
tion “rates of pay, wages, hours of em- 
ployment, or other conditions of employ- 
ment,” about which the Wagner Act obliged 
employers to bargain with the elected 
representatives of their employees. 

Decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board and of the courts expanded 
the scope of bargaining to include such 
matters as pensions, contracting out of 
work, closing or selling a plant, or the 
transfer of work to another plant; but 
unfortunately, there were still areas of 
uncertainty with respect to an employer’s 
duty to bargain concerning such matters as 
these, Mr. Lacke said. 
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Another way in which government had 
become more directly involved in collective 
bargaining was in connection with disputes 
considered to affect the public interest, such 
as the lengthy dock strike in New York in 
1962. And further evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s intervention in collective bargaining 
are the wage-price guideposts drafted by 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in January 1962 (L.G. 1962, p. 812). 

“Needless to say,” Mr. Lacke commented, 
“the guidelines have been attacked by both 
labour and management for many obvious 
reasons.” 

Because profits in industry have been 
rising, labour unions were expecting to get 
larger settlements in 1964 than during 
recent years. This was apparent in the auto- 
mobile industry, where Walter Reuther had 
shown that he intended to get far more 
from the companies than the 3-per-cent in- 
crease generally considered by the Council 
of Economic Advisers to be non-inflation- 
ary. 

“This has given Government officials 
real concern, because they believe that a 
big settlement in autos will spread to other 
industries and set off another round of in- 
flation,” the speaker said. The Council had 
been trying to head this off by emphasizing 
that the long-term trend in productivity 
should be the standard for wage increases. 

“We will watch with interest ... the 
extent to which the Government will inter- 
vene in collective bargaining to enforce ad- 
herence to the guidelines.” And it will be 
interesting to see how the Government will 
attempt to enforce the guidelines, Mr. Lacke 
said. 

What could be done to minimize the im- 
pact of intervention by government and 
its agencies? “The over-simplified answer 
is to avoid reaching crisis situations which 
appear to require outside assistance,” he 
said, and there was some evidence that 
many substantial companies were adopting 
this philosophy through “the human rela- 
tions committee approach” applied by the 
steel industry in 1960, and later, in modified 
forms, by a few other large industries. 

“The human relations committee ap- 
proach would certainly appear to have been 
productive when one recognizes that two 
labour contracts have been signed in the 
basic steel industry since the committee was 
established, and without any semblance of 
crisis bargaining. More recently, some com- 
panies in the automobile industry have 
adopted joint study committees.” 

In summary, the speaker said it was 
obvious that collective bargaining is “fet- 
tered” and that there were serious restraints 
on employers that did not seem to apply to 
labour unions. 
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He referred to the “questionable and at 
times conflicting decisions of the NLRB 
and the law courts,” which were “even more 
difficult to live with than ... specific and 
clearly stated rules and regulations govern- 
ing our union relationships.” 

Mr. Lacke said that the outright inter- 
vention of the U.S. federal Government in 
collective bargaining was not going to 
diminish, in fact he thought it would in- 
crease. There was no simple answer to the 
question of how to avoid third-party inter- 
vention, but he was convinced that “we 
can do more than we have done in develop- 
ing a constructive relationship with our 
local union representatives.” 

These representatives, being employees 
who had a stake in the business, who were 
not actuated by political motives as paid 
union representatives were, and who could 
readily understand the problems of the 
company if they were explained to them, 
could influence the settlement of an agree- 
ment and could thus help to avoid the 
need for outside intervention. 


Edward VY. Rippingille 


Collective bargaining brings organized 
pressure to bear on management, and to 
deal effectively with such pressure, manage- 
ment must have a well-thought-out philos- 
ophy of labour relations, Edward V. Rip- 
pingille, Jr., told the Industrial Relations 
Conference in an address entitled, “Man- 
agement by Right or Compromise.” 

Mr. Rippingille, who is president and 
general manager of Frigidaire Products of 
Canada, Limited, said that management 
must resist the temptation to adopt a policy 
of expediency in labour relations, because 
labour relations problems were long-run 
ones. “A coherent philosophy of labour 
relations offers management many advan- 
tages ... and it helps assure a common and 
consistent approach by management.” 

Experience at General Motors Corp. (of 
which Frigidaire is a subsidiary) had shown 
that the employees and the union needed to 
know what management’s stand was, and 
when and where it would draw the line. 
“Management must establish a reputation 
with the union and the employees for say- 
ing what it means and meaning what it 
says,” and the speaker insisted that “unions 
will not respect a management that is tough 
one day and soft the next.” 

Developing the statement that labour 
relations problems were long-range ones, 
Mr. Rippingille said that one of the para- 
doxes of labour relations was that unions 
would press demands they knew manage- 
ment ought not-to grant, and once such 
“unwise concessions” were granted, would 
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come to look upon them as vested rights 
and would bitterly resist efforts to correct 
them. 


And unions usually demand that the 
words in the contract reflect actual prac- 
tices that develop. In this way, “the bad 
practices of today tend to become the 
contract clauses of tomorrow.” 


Some of the featherbedding practices that 
had recently been in the news had evolved 
over a number of years, and the bitter 
resistance to attempts to get rid of them 
was well known. Unionists believe that 
employees have a vested right to any 
privilege or benefit that they had been in 
the habit of enjoying. 


The responsibility for labour relations 
was not confined to specialists, but was the 
job of all members of management, Mr. 
Rippingille said. At the same time, the 
negotiation of a new collective agreement 
required the skill of specialists on both 
sides of the bargaining table, and this need 
becomes greater as the subjects bargained 
upon become more complex. 


But the negotiating of a new contract 
was only part of the complete job of la- 
bour relations. The way the parties lived to- 
gether during the term of the contract was 
tremendously important. 


“The day-to-day administration of labour 
relations matters . . . is everybody’s job,” 
and this meant that a well-informed man- 
agement team was a necessity, which in 
turn meant intensive and continuous train- 
ing. 

In General Motors, top executives give 
labour relations a good deal of attention, the 
speaker said. Two of the company’s funda- 
mental principles in collective bargaining 
were: recognition and acceptance of the 
part played by the union as the repre- 
sentative of the employees, and insistence 
that the union recognize that it was man- 
agement’s responsibility to manage. 


General Motors did not subscribe to 
“the joint labour-management approach,” 
he said, citing as examples joint safety com- 
mittees, joint health committees, and so 
on. If responsibility is shared, then neces- 
sarily decision-making is tempered by com- 


promise—in effect, a negotiated com- 
promise.” 
The corporation’s agreements con- 


tained a “management’s rights” clause that 
expressly recognized management’s responsi- 
bility to maintain the efficiency of the em- 
ployees, to discharge or discipline for 
cause, and to determine the products to be 
manufactured, the location of plants, pro- 
duction schedules, and the methods and 
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means,of manufacturing. The rights and 
responsibilities of the union and its officials 
were also specified in the agreement. 


The grievance procedure provided for 
final settlement by an impartial arbitrator; 
but his powers were limited: he could 
decide only whether the union and the 
employer had or had not followed the pro- 
visions of the agreement. He had no power 
to substitute his judgment for that of the 
parties who negotiated the contract. Cer- 
tain issues that affected the company’s long- 
run interests were excluded from his juris- 
diction. Some other sections of the agree- 
ment were also excluded. The arbitrator 
was a single individual, not a tripartite 
panel or board. “We wanted clear-cut 
decisions . . . not compromise awards,” Mr. 
Rippingille said. 

Thousands of grievances were now set- 
tled every year at the lower steps of the 
grievance procedure, because the parties 
often realized that a question similar to the 
one in dispute had already been decided by 
an arbitrator. During the past 10 years, only 
about 31 cases a year had gone to arbitra- 
tion under contracts covering more than 
300,000 employees. 


“T might add,” the speaker said, “that our 
system requires a continual management 
training program for both foremen and 
higher plant supervision who are authorized 
to make binding settlements of grievances 
with the union.” 


Employee Discipline 


“Employee discipline is an area where 
we have found that a consistent approach 
by management is extremely important. 
We follow a policy of progressive or cor- 
rective discipline. Under this approach the 
proper disciplinary penalty is the minimum 
required to correct an employee’s miscon- 
duct. Repeated offences call for increasingly 
severe penalties up to discharge ... .” 


It was management’s responsibility to 
decide whether an employee was guilty of 
misconduct, and if so, the extent of the 
penalty. The union’s role in this disciplinary 
system was to represent the employee being 
disciplined. 


We consider it important from the employee’s 
standpoint that the union be free to function as 
an advocate. By that I mean that the union 
should not participate in the decision as to the 
extent of the penalty. Having agreed with 
management in the first instance on an 
appropriate penalty, the union would fore- 
close itself from functioning effectively on the 
employee’s behalf in protesting the extent of 
the penalty. 

Under our collective bargaining agreements, 
any disciplinary penalty may be appealed 
through the grievance procedure. If the mat- 
ter [is] appealed to arbitration, the arbitrator 
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has full discretion, including the right to re- 
instate the disciplined employee with full back 
pay. 


Mr. Rippingille went on to describe the 
company’s way of dealing with wildcat 
strikes. In spite of laws, illegal strikes did 
occur, and they were especially difficult to 
deal with, he said. 

Early in the company’s relationship with 
the United Automobile Workers, wildcat 
strikes had been a serious problem. “At this 
critical point” two steps were taken: a 
formal system was adopted for handling 
employee complaints, with arbitration as 
the terminal step, and a firm no-strike 
pledge which expressly recognized manage- 
ment’s right to take disciplinary action in 
cases of violation was included in the agree- 
ment. 

The company had thus established two 
main elements in a_ successful wildcat 
strike policy—‘“a procedure for handling 
employee complaints and a no-strike pledge 
with some teeth in it.” 


“When a company faces a continuing 
pattern of wildcat strikes, two factors 
usually lie at the root of the problem,” the 
speaker said. “Employees have found wild- 
cat strike pressure to be a useful way of 
gaining otherwise unobtainable concessions 
from management; and, two, management 
has failed to apply consistent and firm dis- 
ciplinary penalties to the leaders and partici- 
pants in the strikes.” 

When a wildcat strike occurs in a GM 
plant the company refuses even to discuss 
the dispute until all employees are back at 
work. It points out to the union that any 
vroblems may be settled by the grievance 
procedure, and if necessary by arbitration. 
The leaders of the strike are found, if 
possible, and severely punished. 

The normal penalty for clearly established 
cases of strike leadership is discharge. Some- 
what less severe penalties are applied to 
others involved in the stoppage. 

The policy is a simple one and_ highly 
effective. But applying it sometimes takes con- 
siderable management fortitude, especially in 
periods of peak sales, or in situations where 
the strike occurs in a plant whose production 
is essential to the operation of many other 
plants. Failure to follow a policy of fair but 
firm discipline not only invites further stop- 
pages and further concessions, but it cuts the 
ground from under the lower-level supervision 
and those employees who would prefer to work 


peacefully and to see the end of continual 
stoppages. 


Mr. Rippingille mentioned three main 
aspects of proper job placement and 
described the company’s method of dealing 
with each, as follows: 


—Promotions to higher paying jobs are 
made in accordance with a clause in the 
agreement that reads: “Promotions shall be 
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based primarily upon merit and ability.” 
This meant that it was the responsibility of 
the supervisor to select employees for pro- 
motion. But there was provision for appeal. 

—Transfer to another job at the same rate 
of pay. Here management retained the right 
to initiate such transfers. 

—tIn layoffs, there were detailed local 
agreements in each plant regulating their 
order and that of recall. In general, the 
company went by seniority in making 
permanent layoffs of unskilled employees. 
“Employees on jobs requiring skill and 
training are in separate groups for layoff 
purposes,” and in any case there was the 
over-riding requirement that the employee 
retained must be able to do the work. 

The company had continued to resist 
demands made by the union from time to 
time that all promotions and transfers should 
be by seniority. “We have insisted upon 
retaining the right to put the right people 
on the right jobs,” Mr. Rippingille said. 


Technological Change 


Two basic provisions dealing with 
technological change were agreed to in 
1940, before the word “automation” was 
invented. These were: that management 
had the unrestricted right to initiate changes 
in methods or equipment at any time, and 
that under most locally negotiated seniority 
contracts an employee displaced by tech- 
nological change was placed in a compar- 
able job on a plant-wide seniority basis. 

“Under this procedure the entire corpora- 
tion has been converted from peacetime to 
war production and back again with a 
minimum of disruption .. .. By and large, 
we have remained free of the feather- 
bedding problems which have been so 
troublesome in a number of other in- 
dustries.” 

In conclusion, the speaker said, “Manage- 
ment’s fundamental objective is optimum 
productivity; labour’s objective is optimum 
compensation. The resultant balance or 
imbalance of the respective pressures deter- 
mines the degree of success or failure of the 
enterprise.” 

Labour’s “only objective in attempting 
to encroach on the responsibilities of man- 
agement is for the purpose of increasing 
remuneration—certainly not for the pur- 
pose of assuming real responsibility. Labour 
cannot afford to assume any of the rights 
or responsibilities of management. By so 
doing, it would abrogate its right and 
responsibility to function as the advocate 
of the employee. This fact has been the 
stumbling block of practically every labour- 
management co-operation attempt in 
history.” 
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S. M. Finlayson 


When taken together, technological pro- 
gress, the influence of governmental laws 
and regulations, competitive business in- 
fluences and the costs and other pressures 
arising from collective bargaining con- 
stitute a formidable challenge to manage- 
ment, said S. M. Finlayson, President, Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, in an address on 
“The Planned Development of Manage- 
ment.” 

“Because these influences and the prob- 
lems they create are so all-pervasive, it 
seems to me that they can only be met by 
the very best deployment of our human 
resources,” he added. 

“If this be so, then the essential challenge 
facing managers is the development of more 
and better managers.” 

The modern manager, if he is to be effec- 
tive, must be equipped with broad knowl- 
edge in many areas and “above all, with 
a deep understanding of the motivations and 
reactions of human beings.’ The senior 
manager, to be effective, must be very care- 
ful to avoid being too specialized. 

“His essential job is to see that the rela- 
tions between all the elements of the 
operation are adequate and in _ proper 
balance. Above all he must realize that the 
whole organization is not a chart, a diagram 
or a collection of material things, but 
rather that it is a collection of men and 
women whose individual characteristics 
must be directed and harmonized in such 
a way as to develop an interest and an 
understanding in the operation by every- 
one who participates in it.” 


Dr. George S. Odiorne 


The white-collar worker has become the 
most typical of our employees: in numbers, 
the clerical, technical, managerial and pro- 
fessional workers who comprise this group 
outnumber unskilled and _— semi-skilled 
workers, often referred to as “blue-collar 
workers,” said Dr. George S. Odiorne, 
Director, Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, in an address titled, “The 
Salaried Employee—Image,  Infiuences, 
Intentions.” 


And technical, professional and man- 
agerial employees have an_ increasing 
significance within the group known as 
white-collar employees. They receive the 
largest segment of total wages and salaries 
paid to the total work force, they make 
decisions that affect the expenditures of all 
other costs of doing business, and they are 
becoming shorter in supply and more in 
demand. 


White-collar clerical and non-professional 
workers are the focus of union organizing 
efforts, which they have resisted to date. A 
study by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan has 
shown that when white-collar workers do 
join unions it is for these reasons: 


1. Poor supervision 
2. Poor salary administration 


3. Refusal to recognize past service in 
pension programs 


4. Fringe benefits that lag behind blue- 
collar gains 


5. Arbitrary handling of layoffs 


6. Poor communication of fringe benefit 
facts. 


White-collar clerical and non-profes- 
sional workers see themselves as more in- 
dividualistic and independent, more loyal, 
more intelligent and better informed, closer 
to management in interests, and more 
aggressive. 

With proper management attention to its 
own practices, Dr. Odiorne said, white-col- 
lar unions will probably fail because the 
white-collar worker’s image of himself 
doesn’t fit unionism, the unions themselves 
are hesitant or inadequate, and women 
workers are not protest-minded. In addi- 
tion, many white-collar workers don’t need 
unions, and automation is eliminating many 
white-collar jobs in mass work sites. Then, 
too, management awareness of the possibili- 
ties of white-collar workers’ joining a union 
is causing action to avert it. 


The poor image of unions, and the 
general decline in union organizing effec- 
tiveness are further reasons why white-col- 
lar unions will probably fail, he said. 


“PLANNING FOR PROGRESS” 


Dr. John Deutsch 


“Knowledge and skill have always been 
a human attribute of the highest importance, 
but today knowledge and skill have become 
the most valuable economic asset of any 
people—more valuable than raw materials, 
natural resources or animal energy,” said 
Dr. John Deutsch, Chairman of the 
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Economic Council of Canada, in addressing 
the plenary conference on “Planning for 
Progress” at the first session of the CMA 
meeting. 

Speaking on “Ingredients of Economic 
Progress,” Dr. Deutsch said that it was 
“only by matching the improvements in 
productivity of other nations that Canada 
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will be able to maintain her relatively high 
standard of living.” 

Economic progress is a very complex 
process, he said, but it is clear that economic 
progress and sustained growth are not likely 
without certain conditions. Among the 
most essential are “the stability of political 
institutions and the integrity of political 
processes.” 

Economic enterprise in a free society in- 
volved risk-taking by many members of 
the society, he pointed out, and the willing- 
ness to accept risks depended on confidence 
in the security of the social and political 
fabric. When this confidence is lacking “the 
main economic activity is to protect what 
already exists, rather than the development 
of new possibilities.” 

Economic growth was most likely to 
occur in a society where cultural values and 
attitudes were not fundamentally antago- 
nistic to the aims of economic activity, and 
“the deleterious effects of such a clash are 
clearly apparent in some parts of the under- 
developed world.” Although the  non- 
economic activities that were valued in 
some of these countries were very impor- 
tant, the value attached to them must not 
prevent a proper emphasis on economic 
endeavour. “The cultural climate must be 
favourable to the idea of economic prog- 
ress.” 

Besides strong and viable political and 
social institutions and a cultural climate 
favourable to progress, it was necessary for 
the people of a nation to reach “a basic 
agreement on the desirability of growth,” Dr. 
Deutsch said. 


We do not find growth where the various 
segments of society are concerned only with 
dividing up the existing wealth .... To have 
growth there must first be agreement on certain 
common goals, goals which involve rising 
accomplishments; and there must be efficient 
and peaceful means, acceptable to all, for 
settling those differences of opinion and 
interest which arise during times of rapid 
change. 


The speaker next referred to the key role 
of savings and investment in determining 
how much economic growth could take 
place. 


Before expansion can occur, it is necessary 
to invest present efforts and resources in ex- 
panding the stock of productive plant and 
machinery. This requires . a willingness 
to produce new productive machinery and 
pee rather than only more present com- 
orts. 

In the advanced industrial countries some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of one fifth of total 
output is needed for new investment in order 
to sustain a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth. In some countries this proportion is 
considerably higher. Japan, for example, which 
has accomplished the most spectacular rate 
of growth during the past decade, saves and 
invests close to one third of its production 
in new capital facilities ... 
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The possession of natural resources has 
some relation to the level of economic pro- 
duction—“it is difficult to accomplish much 
in an arid desert or in the frozen tundra”— 
nevertheless it is obvious that “natural 
resources by themselves are worth very 
little: 


Even in North America with its immense 
natural riches, the available evidence suggests 
strongly that the rapid rise of the standard of 
living during the past half century must be 
attributed in a major degree to the rise in the 
general level of education and skill of the 
population, and to the application of improved 
technology ... 


Dr. Deutsch went on to speak of the 
“utterly fantastic” present rate of advance 
in technical knowledge. The industrial 
revolution had supplied vast new sources 
of brute energy for driving machines, and 
“now we are discovering how to use the 
powers of nature to make the decisions 
needed to control the machines.” 

New devices have made possible a pheno- 
menal increase in the ability to gather, 
analyse, record and transmit information; 
and this information could be used to con- 
trol automatically the processes of in- 
dustrial production. “Electronics and com- 
puters are at the heart of this system of 
automation—the new technology of our 
time.” 

The ability of the new machines to control 
and direct other machines has added greatly 
to the potential capacity to produce goods 
and services in immense volume. At the same 
time, it has made unnecessary many human 
occupations, not only those that require human 


energy, ‘but also those that involve the control 
and handling of tools and machines. 


Although these changes had made pos- 
sible an increase in the productivity of the 
economy, “the realization of this potential 
in higher standards of living, or in a 
deliberately chosen increase in _ leisure, 
depends in large part on how successfully 
we accomplish the extensive industrial re- 
adjustments and large-scale shifts in occupa- 
tions which are required. Of course, these 
adjustments and shifts can be greatly 
facilitated by the basic monetary and fiscal 
policies, which are designed to promote an 
expansive and generally dynamic economic 
Climate tet 


However, these general policies are not 
enough to deal with the many social and hu- 
man problems involved. The speed and scale 
of the changes arising out of the present surge 
of technical innovation bring in their train 
declining industries and obsolete occupations. 
The resulting costs and misfortunes can impose 
heavy sacrifices. If these fall with sudden and 
full weight upon the individual workers and 
communities concerned, it must be expected 
that they will try to resist the forces of change. 

We have two choices available. We can 
attempt to facilitate industrial change by 
looking ahead, by adequate preparation, and 
by developing programs that recognize, and 
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deal effectively, realistically, and equitably with 
the social and human adjustments involved. 
Obviously, such an approach requires the 
understanding, foresight and active co-opera- 
tion of all the parties concerned—employers, 
labour and government. 

The other choice is a social and political 
struggle, out of which could develop a network 
of protective devices, government intervention, 
controls, subsidies, and unproductive expendi- 
tures which, in large part, would frustrate the 
possibilities of industrial progress. 

The social and economic trends that have 
operated since the war under the influence of 
explosive technological change are likely to 
continue unabated. The rapid rate of industrial 
change being brought about by automation calls 
for a much_ higher level of mobility—not 
merely mobility in movement from industry 
to industry, but more particularly mobility 
in skills. 

It is increasingly likely that most special 
skills and crafts will become obsolete in one 
lifetime. There is need for a widespread ability 
to acquire new skills and to engage in new 
occupations. Indeed, the most useful skill of 

1 will be the skill to adapt and to change. 
For this purpose, the best preparation is an 
adequate level of basic education .... 


Today the most spectacular advances are 
based not on massive material wealth, but on 
the application of superior knowledge, tech- 
nical competence, and organizational ability. 
This means, of course, that even from the nar- 
rowest financial standpoint, the highest returns 
are to be obtained from investment in educa- 
tion, training, and research. 


Besides maintaining an expansive and 
dynamic environment conducive to enter- 
prise and growth, we needed “socially 
realistic programs which promote change 
from the declining to the expanding possi- 
bilities in the economy,” Dr. Deutsch said 
in concluding. 


“For this purpose, we must have imagina- 
tive co-operation between management and 
labour, and between government and 
private groups. We should not be afraid to 
make new efforts and to use new techniques 
to accomplish this end—techniques which 
are consistent with the values of a free and 
progressive society.” 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK CONFERENCE 


J. P. Francis 


The Canadian labour force in the next 
five to ten years will be characterized by 
“bulges” at the top and bottom of the age 
scale, J. P. Francis, Director of the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, told the delegates. His was 
the opening address of the Economic Out- 
look Conference, and was titled, ““The Chal- 
lenge of Job Creation.” 

“These trends will raise the over-all 
growth rate of the labour force very con- 
siderably and will greatly alter the char- 
acter of new labour supplies,” said Mr. 
Francis. “It is a challenge to our ability 
to stimulate economic growth and of our 
capacity for making the economic and social 
adjustments which such growth will require.” 

Rapid expansion of the labour force has 
been evident since the third quarter of 
1963. Its origins lie in the number of war- 
time and postwar babies who are reaching 
working age. 

The number of persons in the population 
age groups 15 to 19 and 20 to 24 has been 
increasing both absolutely and proportion- 
ately in recent years, and will continue to 
do so for five to ten years, Mr. Francis 
reported. 

It is not possible, however, to draw 
direct conclusions about the effects of this 
population growth on the labour force. 
Other factors—the increasing demand for 
education, the tendency for young women 
to continue working after marriage, the 
sensitivity of these groups to levels of em- 
ployment—must be considered. 
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“Nevertheless,” he predicted, “more than 
one and one-half million youngsters are 
going to seek their first permanent job 
during the next eight years.” 


At the same time, the percentage of the 
labour force between the ages of 45 and 
64 years will also expand considerably. 


To accommodate the expanding labour 
force, employment over the next eight 
years will have to increase at an annual 
rate of 2.5 per cent, compared with 2.4 
per cent in 1963. This must be accom- 
plished without “undue inflationary or 
deflationary pressures” on the economy as 
a whole. 


Even with high levels of employment, 
these young people will be entering a very 
competitive labour market, where the types 
of jobs available and the kinds of work 
required will be changing rapidly because of 
new technology and economic develop- 
ment, he told his audience. 


They will have the advantage of more 
education, with emphasis on technical and 
vocational training. But they will be older 
than their predecessors when they enter the 
labour market, and relatively inexperienced. 


Consequently, industry will have to step 
up its training activities to render its new 
labour supplies fully productive as quickly 
as possible, said Mr. Francis. 


“To some extent, the increased numbers 
of young people will come into competition 
with the less rapidly growing older labour 
supply,” Mr. Francis predicted. Where the 
older and the younger workers are seeking 
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the same job, the older workers will be 
those who have been displaced by tech- 
nological change. And these older workers 
will be those least able to compete. 

New labour problems will arise in the 
next ten years, and long-standing ones, 
such as structural unemployment, will be 


WORLD TRADE 


Meeting World Competition at Home 
D. G. Wilimot 


Changes in the Combines Investigation 
Act to allow Canadian manufacturers to 
enter into industry-wide agreements or ar- 
rangements necessary to eliminate wasteful 
or uneconomic conditions, where this would 
be to the advantage of the consumer and the 
economy, were advocated by D. G. Will- 
mot, President, Anthes Imperial Company, 
Limited, St. Catharines. Mr. Willmot spoke 
at the world trade conference on “Rational- 
ization—TIwo Sides of the Story.” 


He made it clear that agreements of the 
kind he referred to would not restrict the 
sale or price of Canadian-made products. 

As an example, he said that about $8,000,- 
000 worth of tires were imported into 
Canada each year, mainly by Canadian tire 
manufacturers. These imported tires were 
generally in types and sizes that did not 


intensified, said Mr. Francis. It will be 
“critically necessary” to develop and main- 
tain effective labour policies to increase the 
flexibility and skill levels of the labour 
force, and to help the labour market per- 
form its allocation function as quickly and 
fully as possible, he told delegates. 


CONFERENCE 


allow of long enough runs to warrant the 
setting up of Canadian facilities by seven 
different manufacturers. 

The pooling of production of short-run 
items, and competitive industry bidding for 
production rights, would substantially increase 
Canadian production and in most cases reduce 
the landed costs of imported items, and cer- 
tainly reduce the unit production costs of 
currently Canadian manufactured short runs. 
The economy as a whole, as well as the con- 
sumer, would benefit. 


He remarked that the Combines Investi- 
gation Act under certain circumstances now 
exempted from prosecution combinations, 
agreements or arrangements relating to ex- 
ports from Canada. He contended that there 
were cases where similar arrangements 
affecting production for the domestic mar- 
ket would be in the interests of the Cana- 
dian public, and he suggested that the new 
Department of Industry might “act as a 
sounding board for suggested changes in 
our combines investigation legislation.” 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during First Quarter of 1964 


Deaths from industrial accidents during 1964’s first quarter 
numbered 240, of which the largest number was in manufacturing 


Up to the end of May, the Department 
of Labour had received reports on 240* 
industrial fatalities that occurred in Canada 
during the first quarter of 1964. 

During the previous quarter, 317 fatali- 
ties were recorded. This is 70 more than 
the previously published preliminary total 
of 247 (L.G., April, p. 273). In the first 
quarter of last year, 231 fatalities were 
recorded—41 more than the preliminary 
figure of 190 (L.G., July 1963, p. 596). 

During the first quarter of 1964 there 
were two multi-fatality accidents, each of 
which brought death to three or more work- 
men, and together resulted in fatal injuries 
to eleven persons. 

On January 18, seven loggers were 
drowned in an attempt to cross snow- and 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this issue. 
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wind-swept Kootenay Lake while making 
their regular night trip home from Tye, 
B.C., to Creston, B.C. On March 13, four 
railway employees were killed when their 
light maintenance vehicle was struck by an 
automobile at a railway crossing in Ottawa, 
Ont. 

The largest number of fatalities, 47, 
occurred in the manufacturing industry. Of 
the 47 fatalities, 17 were in wood products; 
14 in iron and steel products; 4 each in 
food and beverages, and in non-ferrous 
metal products; 2 in electrical apparatus 
and supplies products; and 1 each in rubber 
products, leather products, transportation 
equipment products, non-metallic mineral 
products, products of petroleum and coal, 
and miscellaneous manufacturing products. 

In the logging industry 43 fatalities were 
recorded. 
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In the construction industry, 24 of the 40 
fatalities were in miscellaneous construc- 
tion, and 8 each in buildings and structures, 
and in highways and bridges. 

The 35 fatalities that were recorded in 
the transportation, storage and communica- 
tion industry during the quarter were 
distributed as follows: 18 in local and high- 
way transportation, 8 in railway transporta- 
tion, 4 each in water transportation and 
in storage, and 1 in air transportation. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 21 
of the 33 fatalities were in metal mining, 
and 6 each were in coal mining, and in 
non-metal mining and quarrying. 

The remaining 42 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as fol- 
lows: 17 in the service industry; 9 in trade; 
8 in agriculture; and 4 each in fishing and 
trapping, and public utilities. 


Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 240 fatalities during 
the first quarter of 1964 shows that 65 (27 
per cent) were the result of “being struck 
by different objects”; 58 of these were in 
the category “other objects” such as falling 
trees and limbs and landslides or cave-ins, 
etc.; 5 were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc.; and 2 were 
caused by moving vehicles. 

Fifty-one fatalities were caused by colli- 
sions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 34 of these 
involved automobiles and trucks, 9 involved 


railways, 4 involved tractors and loadmo- 
biles, and 1 each involved water craft, air- 
craft, hoisting or conveying apparatus, and 
other transportation agencies. 


Forty-five fatalities were caused by falls 
and slips; all but nine were the result of 
falls from different levels, such as buildings, 
roofs, scaffolds, bridges, etc., into harbours, 
rivers, lakes, sea, shafts, pits, excavations, 
etc. 


Twenty-three fatalities each were in the 
category of being caught in, on or between 
(most of them involved tractors, load- 
mobiles, and mine and quarry cars) and 
in the category of inhalations, absorptions, 
asphyxiations, and industrial diseases. 


The remaining 33 fatalities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 16 were the result of con- 
flagrations, temperature extremes and explo- 
sions, 7 were caused by electric current, 4 
were the result of exertions and 3 each were 
in the category of striking against or step- 
ping on objects, and under the heading of 
miscellaneous accidents. 


Province of Occurrence 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 87, was in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 55, in Que- 
bec 36, and in Alberta 23. 

During the quarter, there were 104 
fatalities in January, and 68 each in Febru- 
ary and March. 





The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of, their employment, including 
deaths resulting from industrial diseases. Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by 
the Economics and Research Branch from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to supplement these. For industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 
source of information. It is possible, therefore, that coverage in such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing and trapping, and certain of the service groups, is not as complete as in in- 
dustries covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents that are in fact industrial may be omitted from the Department’s records 
because of lack of information in press reports. The number of fatalities that occur during 
the period under review is usually greater than that indicated in the article and tables. 
However, fatalities that were not reported in time for inclusion are recorded in supple- 
mentary lists, and the statistics are revised accordingly in the next annual review. 


nearer ena ne 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, June 


An estimated 6,760,000 persons were 
employed in June. The increase of 152,000 
from May was seasonal. 

Unemployment declined by 11,000 to 
282,000, a less-than-usual decrease for 
the month. 


The labour force rose by 141,000 to 
7,042,000 in June. 

Compared with a year earlier, employ- 
ment was up 225,000 and unemployment 
down 22,000. The labour force was higher 
by 203,000, or 3.0 per cent, than in June 
1963. 


The unemployment rate in June repre- 
sented 4.0 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 4.4 per cent in June 1963 
and 4.5 per cent in June 1962. In May this 
year the rate was 4.2 per cent. 


Seasonally adjusted, the June unem- 
ployment rate was 5.2 per cent. 


Employment 


As usual, the employment increase 
between May and June was almost entirely 
confined to non-farm industries. In these 
industries, seasonal employment gains were 
fairly general. The increase in construc- 
tion employment between May and June 
was below average for the time of year, 
however. 


Some 97,000, or almost two thirds of 
the May-to-June increase in employment was 
among persons under 25 years of age, a 
somewhat larger proportion than in most 
previous years. The employment increase 
among persons 25 years of age and over 
was below average; the May-to-June gain 
of 55,000 this year compared with an aver- 
age advance of 82,000 over the same period 
in the past ten years. 


Compared with a year earlier, total em- 
ployment was up 225,000, or 3.4 per cent. 

Non-farm employment increased by 
241,000, or 4.1 per cent. Apart from con- 
struction, which registered a moderate de- 
cline, almost all non-farm industries shared 
in the year-to-year improvement. The largest 
gains were in service and manufacturing. 

Agricultural employment was an esti- 
mated 16,000 lower than a year earlier. 

Employment was noticeably higher than 
a year ago in the Atlantic region, British 
Columbia and Ontario. Smaller percentage 
gains took place in the remaining two 
regions. 

Unemployment 


Unemployment declined by 11,000 to 
282,000 between May and June. The drop 
was less than seasonal, reflecting, in part, 
a large influx of students into the labour 
market. 

Unemployment among persons 14 to 
19 years of age increased by 43,000 during 
the month. Among those 20 years of age and 
over, unemployment declined by 54,000, 
which was about normal for this time of 
year. 

Compared with a year earlier, unem- 
ployment was down 22,000. Teen-agers com- 
prised a somewhat larger part of the total 
unemployed than a year ago. 

Of the 282,000 unemployed in June, 
201,000 had been unemployed for three 
months or less. The remaining 81,000, or 
29 per cent of the total, had been seeking 
work for four months or more. This group 
accounted for a much smaller proportion of 
the total than a year earlier. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Surplus 








Labour Market Areas 1 
June June June 
1964 1963 
Metropolitan... .vuwsinsct eee 1 1 
Major Industrial ....<.4-... 2 2 


1964 


Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 


2 3 4 

June June June June June 

1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 
a 8 4 See Cor any ees Eee 
19 4 Dees ol cacas aae Sst Pose neiaed 
3 11 dot . tl Bawa ies oan Sag eeeer< 
28 27 1 a a tir Pe oy San 
58 46 S5  leaaae cliches lane tessa 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 








SUBSTANTIAL 


LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


MODERATE LABOUR 
SURP 


LUS 


Group 2 


LABOUR 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 


DRE ee OO eee 
TL _ 
—_—_ 


St. John’s 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 

WINDSOR 

—> WINNIPEG 


—»>HALIFAX 
—») HAMILTON 
Ottawa-Hull 


Toronto 


Se) ee ee 
— J 


JOLIETTE <— 


Lac St. Jean 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


BRANTFORD 

—»CORNER BROOK 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Fort William- 

Port Arthur 
KINGSTON 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborought 

—)»ROUYN-VAL d’OR 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—» SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY 
—»SYDNEY 
TIMMINS- 
NEW LISKEARD 


Trois Rivieres 


Guelph 
Kitchener 
London 


—-> VICTORIA 


eo 


ee ee eee 
————________.. 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75.000; 


40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


CHATHAM 
—-»>RIVIERE DU LOUP 


Barrie 
Brandon 


—}>THETFORD-MEGANTIC-|—-> CHARLOTTETOWN 


ST. GEORGES 


—»LETHBRIDGE 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
—y»} PRINCE ALBERT 
—y»}»RED DEER 


Regina 
Saskatoon 
—»>YORKTON 
Beauharnois —»> BRACEBRIDGE 
—y}» BATHURST rampton 
BELLEVILLE-TRENTON <—|—> BRIDGEWATER 
—y»CAMPBELLTON —}» CRANBROOK 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER Drumheller 
ISLAND <—— Galt 
Chilliwack Goderich 
—y»GRAND FALLS 
Dauphin —>KENTVILLE 
Dawson Creek —y»LACHUTE-STE. 
Drummondville THERESE 
—»>EDMUNDSTON Listowel 
Fredericton North Bay 
—»GASPE —> PEMBROKE. 
Kamloops matte s PRAIRIE 
Lindsay t. Hyacinthe 
MINOR AREAS MEDICINE HAT St. Thomas 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) —>MONTMAGNY —»SAULT STE. MARIE 
—> NEWCASTLE Simcoe 
— >OKANAGAN VALLEY Stratford 
OWEN SOUND ah Swift Current 
—»PRINCE GEORGE- —»>TRAIL-NELSON 
QUESNEL —y»TRURO 
Prince Rupert Walkerton 
—>» QUEBEC NORTH Weyburn 
SHORE —¥» WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
—>RIMOUSKI Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
St. Agathe- —y» YARMOUTH 
St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
—»ST. STEPHEN 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 


er 


—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491, June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


























Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (&)......2-..0+ 2010 econ ees (000)| June 7,042 | + 2.0 + 3.0 
Pom ployed 44 eesti «soe Sara ee een ae ee (000)| June 6,760) 2.3 oa 
ASTON CUTER 5k ea ron tee ee eae ee (000)| June 672 | + 0.7 — 2.3 
WN ON-SPTICULEUTED 52.25 . <ieeaiis obit awaa sank See (000)| June 6,088 | + 2.5 + 4.1 
Paiclaworkersstr ees ee Oe (00G6)| June 5,579 | + 3.0 + 4.2 
At work 35 hours or more....................(000)| June 5, 749 +49.9 + 2.1 
At work less than 35 hours...................(000)| June 800 —69.3 +14.6 
Employed but wot at- work. co.) wee ee (000); June Dial +24.1 + 1.9 
Linemployed ane: ee es eer (000)} June 282 — 3.8 — 7.2 
A tlanticssee.s. ae: 28. 2s. eee > ee OLD ane 32 | —23.8 —18.0 
QUvebees cdS of 6 cate Gare ine ae eee oe (000)} June 105 — 6.3 — 7.1 
Ontario.cckeis doo. Bienes © oe ee eee (000)| June 88 +25.7 — 1.1 
PRATRIG ee vrs eee als eka en eee PO UO en 24 —22.6 —22.6 
PSCHIG pfoCoh, Woe 2 OT a ee te ee Ee (000)} June 33 | —13.2 + 3.1 
Without work and seeking work................. (C00); June 269 + 4.3 — 8.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............... (000); June 13 + 8.3 +30.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100).......0 0000 ccc cee ee April 124.6 | + 0.9 + 4.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... April 118.9} + 0.4 + 4.6 
Tivmigratioks cacao penn tad aoe ed as: Lee ee ee tree { Ist Qtr. \| 17,546 — +30.8 
Destined tothe labourforce..o....065 ee ee 1964 8,850 —_— +30.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strives and...dekoutisuees, Caaiiee tees. eanko Sonnet te oe June 66 | +88.6 + 4.8 
Not ol workers 1avOlveuuaet.2..4f. oe a eee June 15,148 | +102.3 +107.5 
Duration in wan-Oa yews ats cb oo oe ee oe ee June 195,680 | +207.2 +149.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... April $86.28 | + 1.2 + 3.3 
Averace hourly earnings (mie)... «an . beeen ee April $ 2.01 0.0 + 3.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... April 41.1 + 1.0 + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...............--esseee: April $82.67 + 1.0 + 3.3 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................00. June 135.3 + 0.2 + 1.9 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949100). 027 eae tee le ee ees April 146.7 + 1.0 + 1.2 
Total labourincome:. eee ten Se eee $000,000.} April 1,868 + 1.6 + 8.2 
Industrial Production 
Total (averace 1940100). 73a eas ee Re ee ee May Pe RY — 0.1 + 7.5 
Manntacturing eg be... aoe cc ae eee May 188.6 | + 0.1 + 7.0 
Duraples... dss. ahs CL ee ee May 197.8 + 6.9 + 8.7 
Non-durables... hawaii A Ae May 180.6 | — 0.7 + 5.4 
New Residential Construction (b) 
STE ies Sis cink.-sn Se: eee 0 ee aa June 12,689 +12.0 + 6.7 
Completions: «0.003 come Mee oa ee June 7,450 + 5.7 — 0.4 
Lind 6 CONSERUCLIONG ce cade ocak. 3 kth ook. oo eee June 67,418 + 7.7 + 7.1 
| 











(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation—An International Concern 


In many parts of world, interest has been growing and activity 


increasing in 


In the past year, there has been a grow- 
ing interest and increased activity in re- 
habilitation in many parts of the world. 


The World Congress of the International 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, 
held in Denmark in June 1963, brought 
together workers from all parts of the 
world. Other seminars and training courses 
were held before or immediately after the 
Congress. 


The World Commission on Vocational 
Rehabilitation, of which Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, Canada, is Chairman, co-operated with 
the Society and Home for Cripples in Den- 
mark and the Danish Government to 
provide a seminar on vocational rehabilita- 
tion after the Congress. In many countries 
the concept that the disabled may become 
productive citizens is new and imperfectly 
understood. Through workshops and 
seminars the Commission provides informa- 
tion and technical knowledge to all countries 
interested in the employment of the handi- 
capped. 


Another seminar on Vocational Rehabili- 
tation was held in Athens, Greece, in Octo- 
ber. Representatives from Algeria, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordon, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Libya, Malta, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia, Tur- 
key and the United Arab Republic partici- 
pated. The program included lectures and 
discussions; visits to pilot institutions, 
organizations, services and _ rehabilitation 
centres for the disabled; and visits to 
Greek industries. 

This seminar was organized by the 
International Labour Office. Members of the 
World Commission assisted. The objectives 
of the seminar were to demonstrate the need 
for vocational rehabilitation as a means of 
helping resettle the disabled; to study 
organization and administration of rehabil- 
itation programs and examine in detail the 
techniques, methods and expert services 
involved; and to stimulate an exchange of 
ideas and experiences of the problems of 
vocational rehabilitation and resettlement 
of the disabled with which the participants 
and their countries are faced. 

The World Commission is presently plan- 
ning an International Seminar on Sheltered 
Employment to be held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on September 21-30. 
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the vocational rehabilitation of 


the disabled 


The Committee on Prostheses, Braces and 
Technical Aids of the International Society, 
and the World Veterans Federation joined 
toy, Set. Upsyan) Experts. «Conferences,on 
prosthetics before the World Congress; the 
Sixth International Prosthetics Course was 
held immediately after the Conference. 


A Technical Aids Information Service 
has been set up at Stockholm, Sweden, with 
the first task the production of a multi- 
lingual equipment manual. 


An inter-regional Seminar on Prosthetics 
is being organized by the United Nations in 
co-operation with the Government of Den- 
mark and the International Society. This 
seminar will be held in Copenhagen from 
July 5 to August 15. Participants are ex- 
pected from Asian, African and Latin 
American countries. 


Visits and Study Programs 


The development of rehabilitation services 
is increasingly aided by individuals who 
travel to other countries to study and observe 
programs and by those who are appointed 
to act as consultants to other countries. 
Many of these are assisted by scholarships 
and fellowships granted by international 
bodies or national governments or organiza- 
tions. 

The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the 
Department of Labour has been able at 
various times to arrange study tours and 
visits to programs and facilities in many 
parts of Canada. Among the most recent 
visitors was Albert Berg, Head of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division of the 
National Labour Market Board of Sweden 
who, after a meeting of the World Com- 
mission on Vocational Rehabilitation in 
Washington, spent some time in Canada 
conferring with government officials and 
observing the operation of the federal- 
provincial Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram in this country. 

Two recent visitors from Poland were 
Mrs. Helena Larek of the Department for 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare, and Mr. S. 
K. Hirszel, Head of the Psychotechnical 
Laboratory at the State Rehabilitation Sana- 
torium. They had been granted United 
Nations Fellowships to pursue further 
studies in the United States and Canada. 
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Older Workers 


Older Workers Found in Many Occupations 


At time of 1961 Census, almost one third of Canada’s labour 
force, 32.7 per cent or 2,100,000 persons, were 45 or over 


Workers aged 45 and over were distrib- 
uted through the entire range of occupa- 
tions, from labourers to professionals, 
according to a recent publication* of the 
Census Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Figures on the 1961 Census of Canada 
show that in the labour force in 1961 there 
were more than 2,100,000 workers aged 
45 and over. This represents 32.7 per cent 
of the labour force. 


Analysis of the distribution of these 
2,100,000 workers by occupation shows 
that about 1,081,000, or 51.3 per cent, were 
engaged in agriculture and occupations 
traditionally classed as “blue-collar” jobs, 
involving for the most part manual skills 
and/or heavy physical labour. The re- 
maining 48.7 per cent are in occupations 
classed as managerial, professional or 
“white-collar,” including sales, clerical and 
service occupations. 


Occupational Classification 


Occupational classification for the Census 
is by the main type of work done. Most 
unskilled workers, however, irrespective of 
the nature of their work, are grouped under 
the heading of “labourers.” 

In the agriculture and “blue-collar” group, 
by far the most numerous, almost half a mil- 
lion, are the craftsmen, production process 
and related workers, for the most part in 
the manufacturing industry. Forming the 
second largest group were 300,000 farmers, 
farm workers and _stock-raisers. Almost 
101,000 workers were in transport and 
communication occupations, and loggers, 
miners, fishermen and labourers together 
accounted for more than 140,000. 


Almost 45,000 of the workers aged 45 
and over did not state their occupation. 

The 1961 Census shows that in the man- 
agerial, professional and “white-collar” 
group, there were more that 277,000 
workers in service and recreation occupa- 
tions. Persons in managerial occupations 
numbered almost 262,000; those in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations, almost 
180,000. 





* Selected Statistics on the Older Population of 
Canada. Census Division Cat. No. 91-507, Queen’s 
Printer, Price 75c. 
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Nearly 195,000 persons aged 45 or over 
were engaged in clerical occupations, and a 
further 119,000 were in sales occupations. 


The DBS publication also shows the 
distribution of these workers aged 45 or 
over by industry. 


Community, business and personal sery- 
ices employed almost 450,000 workers 
aged 45 or over; manufacturing industries 
employed a further 431,000. Almost 
301,000 workers were in trade. Transporta- 
tion, storage, communication, electric power, 
gas and water utilities accounted for 
nearly 192,000 older workers. 


Workers in finance, insurance and real 
estate numbered nearly 63,000, and there 
were more than 144,000 in public admin- 
istration and defence. 


Other industries and the numbers of 
workers aged over 45 they employed were: 
construction (122,000), mines (34,000), 
forestry (29,000) and fishing and trapping 
(13,000). 

Within the labour force aged 45 and 
over, there were 510,000 female workers; 
they accounted for almost 53 per cent of 
those in clerical occupations, 51 per cent 
of those in service and recreation occupa- 
tions, 44 per cent of those in professional 
occupations, and just over 41 per cent of 
those in sales. 

Occupations having smaller percentages 
of females (with percentages in brackets) 
were managerial (12.2), craftsmen, produc- 
tion process and related workers (10.6), 
farms and farm workers (10.3) and trans- 
port and communication occupations (8.8). 


In the distribution by industry, more than 
54 per cent of the workers aged 45 and 
over in community service were females, 
and 30 per cent of those in trade were fe- 
males. Other industries in which there were 
significant percentages of female workers 
were finance, insurance and real estate 
(26.0), manufacturing (20.6), public ad- 
ministration (18.7), agriculture (10.9) and 
transportation (9.3). 


Analysis of the publication shows that 
more than 2,100,000 workers both male 
and female, or 32.7 per cent of the labour 
force, who are aged 45 or over are actively 
engaged in a wide range of occupations in 
every industry. Almost three quarters of 
these persons have full-time employment. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Canadian Conference on the Family 


To stir up interest in problems facing modern families, the 
Governor General and Madame Vanier sponsor four-day meeting 
of welfare workers, sociologists, psychologists, and churchmen 


“The family is the basic unit of our 
society; upon its strength and vitality de- 
pends the moral fibre of a nation.” This 
conviction and a deep concern for the Cana- 
dian family prompted His Excellency the 
Governor General and Her Excellency 
Madame Vanier to instigate and sponsor 
the Canadian Conference on the Family, 
which took place in Ottawa June 7-10. 

The purpose of the Conference was to stir 
up an active public interest in and to pro- 
mote a concerted study by individual re- 
search workers and various agencies into 
the problems facing the modern family. It 
was not intended as a problem-solving con- 
ference but rather as a means of pin- 
pointing areas needing further study and 
attention. 

The organization of the Conference con- 
sisted of a national council chosen by the 
Governor General, an executive committee 
with working committees, and executive 
staff of three persons drawn from the field 
of social work. 

The Conference was almost 18 months in 
preparation, and the involvement and 
interest of many organized groups had been 
assured through a series of consultations, 
meetings, and interviews. 

Groups and individuals had been invited 
to submit briefs and papers on the aspects 
of family life that were of particular con- 
cern to them. A cross-section of knowledge 
and recommendations was thus obtained in 
approximately 40 briefs. 

Participants at the four-day Conference 
were selected to represent as many points 
of view and fields of relevant knowledge as 
possible. They included: welfare workers, 
sociologists, psychologists, members of 
religious orders, and others from all walks 
of life. 

Four experts were asked to assume major 
roles. They were: Dr. Frederick Elkin, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Montreal; Dr. Philippe Garigue, 
Dean of the Faculty of Social Sciences, 
University of Montreal; Dr. N. B. Epstein, 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief, Jewish General Hos- 
pital, Montreal; and Dr. Kaspar D. Naegele, 
Professor of Sociology, University of 
British Columbia. 

Dr. Elkin’s contribution is a 180-page 
report, The Family in Canada. It is a 
reference book on existing information on 
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the family and was the basic text studied 
by all participants. 

The report includes a brief history of 
the family in Canada; demographic data; 
types of families—rural, French-Canadian, 
and other ethnic groups; family economic 
patterns, housing, mobility, and leisure; 
family roles and relationships; and a look 
at research on the atypical or deviant 
family. 

In dealing with the family in which the 
mother is working outside the home, Dr. 
Elkin drew upon the Women’s Bureau sur- 
vey of Married Women Working for Pay 
in Eight Canadian Cities. This survey 
stands almost alone in research done on 
this relatively mew aspect of Canadian 
family life. 

Program highlights were: the opening 
and closing addresses by the Governor 
General; papers by Dr. Garigue and Dr. 
Epstein titled respectively “Permanence and 
changes in ideas on the family” and “The 
dynamics of family life’; a talk by Dr. 
Naegele on “Social forces affecting the 
family and its reaction to them”; and a 
closing summary by Dr. J. F. Leddy, 
President of the University of Windsor. 

Round-table discussions on _ particular 
aspects of family life and factors affecting 
it were part of the Conference. On the 
final day, a panel of four persons syn- 
thesized the results of the discussions in a 
plenary session. They titled their presenta- 
tion “The Canadian Family Present and 
Future”. 

An imaginative exhibit depicting, through 
photographs and text, the housing needs of 
the family through successive stages of its 
growth had been prepared by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The Canadian Film Institute, in co- 
operation with the National Film Board, 
had compiled a special catalogue of 16mm 
films on the family and a display of books 
had been arranged by the Carleton 
University bookstore. 

Delegates gave unanimous approval to a 
resolution that a permanent body be estab- 
lished to carry farther the work initiated at 
the Conference. 

The National Council will now give care- 
ful study and consideration to the task of 
forming such an organization. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements expiring During July, August and September 
(except those under negotiation in June) 
Company and Location Union 


Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario ............ RRO atte & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/ 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Rites feng fac ethg vasa ee Ce st Teac Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Wictoriaville: Oe icy. jen Rati Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont. & 


Mancouver, B.A) a:,,. ue boi Ae ee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), 
LNT Gh eters By ox @ 1: | Anna Ae eA sem Me INDIO PN Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Workers) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 
London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort NV ilitain Oat sae Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIOJ CLE) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont....... Carpenters len & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLE 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Proviticial< Transports Oue. ace Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters anaes & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Gov’t. Telephones .......................... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchewan Government .00.........cccccccccccecceecess..... Sask. Gov’t. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services ) 
Powboat .Ownersis Assy B. Cinna: tet conte Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide ............ Teamsters (Ind.) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During June 
(except those concluded in June) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Airs Cangd at cc tre en ieee ee ee 5 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, ‘Ontid penis... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Maries Ont.” tenes. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld 


Pulp & Paper, Nfld. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Fa ts: Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ANS ashok He a Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 


Bice Telephone (15.4... He Res ee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ........... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), western Canada ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, I.G.A., 

Loblaw’s ¥&:Gthers?' B.C et, aie 2s eae Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Safeway, Loblaw’s, Shop Easy & others, 

Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster & 

OUlene Centies, 13... 0 wey area eae eee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. .......... U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cine, Celaiiese, Sorel, (One. 2 ie en ee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Vickers (Engineering Div.), Montreal, Que. Boilermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Machinists 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 





GloakaMirs. Assn. “Toronto. .Qnts, used... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds Canada,’ Cornwall, Ont. .................... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion “Glass; Redclitty Altra. ee ee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. ..................00.... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton: Clty; cAlidee creer) Gee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hdmionton City. Alia... oe eee. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) | 
Edmonton.City; Alta. 3.:1..0.. eee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- | 
THOUIELLD,| MOL al eee ecient ae ete aera) Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton & sudsids., Hamilton, Dundas 
& Trenton; Ont: eke. Oe ee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


ee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
hc Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


jal Ste. Justine, Montreal, Que. ............0..4.... Service Empl. Federati CNT 
Hospitals (7), Montreal & other centres, Que..... Service Pat Fedeaticn tCNTUS 


Hotel Dieu de Montreal, Montreal, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federati 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario..... Public Eial. (CLC). eng 


eee Ce A NL en ie crate. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


TREES OND Co al Saree etry tact scat Sd vasieds vice Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL- 
McCormick’s Ltd., POMC OM, sOMbsar cer. deta. tase. Millers (AEL-CIO/CEC) sl a 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
oe. sii ti apc IMS. POI Sk. Cay Hara eer pi (CLC) 
ee, eae ay, Ee “ t R 
Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan é nkeee ae neraRl) 
NU OT CY EE ee eee ee eee en CLC-chartered local 
PEC TE ICSSALV ANCOUVER,DD.Ce oi isieusrsisdutostes..icks Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provencal APape©r, a1 horold,Onts: sc. rgseaked Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Boe Dec mmletuy MeCN ie, hs. ie Ms, ohh cock Ses 2 vnekacs we te oe & ekg Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
inside empl. 
Bine victors Montiel) Que.g: «. acccsam isco dose sest IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ..... cane Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), 
SSS Mere Chk eu hue, «8 Datta eeu eae ti ve Sask. a Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl. 


Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
ee a eee ew Oe lee Sak aie S hic eine Maat Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pa REIN EM eee et lear ecigc se casi Cra ecu codes tvaasewee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
pteelsCoisol Canada; Montreal; Que. s:c.ic.e..:.2: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Parontoneny = Ont, ott. Pi ee as Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
COREE BT a8 Onin gene bo er nn nn ae i Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida & other 


“otha g cee BOUL oh. 0) (ae) ne MAL ER wee Seana ae ee a Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. .... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 

Assn. Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), 

SG TITGE SES AGLI etal, AU anil Bit coo Rae aE eee Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Auto dealers, garages (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

BG Hotels,AssnsaVancouver,. B:C. ...20..8...u:: Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Building Materials & others, Toronto, 

One Breer ee Ol. eee eel. eh ie hh Teamsters (Ind.) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DOE GA PRCOTIOOT VS WEE Gea. ceed te Gob sick sa pachaeesceveep ites de Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, 
Tr WON et RIE te af One bchid un aeididehocvah «sae IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) , 

Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
BEE Temas SLOTS WIG. 2 tae tes ca hotes ob saoshs eas dadeisasaeeve Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
rte PN ACK ENS. IVLOTIITEAL, QUES bg snip itncdidien 3 ays sees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Carling, Labatt’s, Molson, O’Keefe & other 

breweries, Winnipeg, Man.  ................c.ccccscsseeeees Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Celgar, Rayonier Canada & B.C. Forest Products, 
Watson Island, Woodfibre & Crofton, B.C. ..... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 


epalPOOeraloren Assn Alta. Go Bie leis acccccteeopee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 
ey hte Sia i Do gly TLE ae] ates foto Rn Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 


Mee OPe ce pont tek 10s UG oars vosttaeteganie vabonces Clothing Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 

vere Tobacco & eee ae & ore .... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
i bour Relations Assn., southern 

ane om eet the i CLO tet Rene ae oi Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
IIADIL OU VIE DOT Gir sirin. sce aasteeonspe snr sustotneegiant one IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 

(eatecarricrs), Ont: Or Ques ceri. esennccenm ee eon Teamsters (Ind.) P : 
saline Murdock. St. Raymond, QUC.. ....:0....c9tes8 Bush Workers, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Northern Interior che pian acti es Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

amilton, shawa 

TE hieaas TC hkcan Wee LATE AR vey oo Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Canada-wide ..............06. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘War eati ay Guia OAs 1B] oe Ube | EN omer en necoene eee etre reer ere Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
{ietwete tee ANS Fes Wat 8 Ty) ae ean eee eR ener eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
PPOLOMIO VU INELT On (OTL Tithe hte then csteten eeecn rs nites eve te Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
United Keno Hill Mines, Elsa, Y.T. .................. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
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Conciliation Board 


Company and Location Union 
Bakeries (various), presets enCOUN ets eee e Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
: al Electric, ur akville, 
Ee Gener ectric obourg IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


ley, Riondel,, & Salmo, B-CPi eee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Hishevies TASEY & cold storage cos., B.C. ........... United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
Od) EN Snae era etl 
Fisheries. Assn). B.Goo cvccceceee ns a eee United Fishermen (Ind. tendermen 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
CNR CPRee&rothersrailways:o ee ....: 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Industrial Inquiry Commission 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other centres, 


Qtier. “darters. 5 Bids ie eee ee Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ottawa, City;. Ont: poo teh oe ee ee ec Public Empl. (CLC) : 
Quebec: ‘City, “OGerl . a kite. eet ee en, Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal, Que! 7.2 .2i0.0.06:..u3 Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 


Part IIl—Setflements Reached During June 1964 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ALUMINUM Co. OF CANADA, KINGSTON, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,400 empl.—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 8, 1964 and 6¢ an hour 
eff. May 8, 1965; Boxing Day to be ninth paid holiday in 1965; evening and night shift premiums 
to be increased to 9¢ and 12¢ respectively eff. May 8, 1965 (at present 7¢ and 10¢); company 
will continue to pay full cost of medical and hospital insurance; new provision for jury duty 
espero rate for labourer will be $2.08 an hr. after May 8, 1965; agreement to expire May 

8, . 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES MERS. DE CHAUSSURES, QUEBEC, QUE.—LEATHER & SHOE WkERsS. 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—general wage increases of 8¢ 
an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965; adjustments of 7¢ and 9¢ 
an hr. for certain classifications; wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and 5¢ 
an hr. eff. April 1, 1965 for maintenance empl. of one member company; 8 paid holidays 
(formerly 6); 3 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; weekly indemnity increased to $42 
(formerly $30); provision for bereavement leave introduced; provision for joint consultation for 
career and adaptation of empl. prior to technological change; agreement to expire March 31, 


BATHURST POWER & PAPER (CHALEURS Div.) (FORMERLY CASCAPEDIA MEG. & TRADING) 
GASPE PENINSULA Div.—BusH Wkrs., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.; wage increases of 35¢ to $2.20 a day effective May 1, 1964 and 15¢ to 40¢ a day effective 
April 1, 1965; additional increases in piecework rates effective May 1, 1964 and April 1, 1965; 
vacation pay to be 3% of gross earnings after 60 days of service (formerly 24% after 75 days); 
rate for labourer will be $11.00 a day after April 1, 1965; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

CpN. GENERAL ELECTRIC, GUELPH, PETERBOROUGH & TORONTO, ONT.—UE (INp.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 5,500 empl.—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. (Peterborough & Toronto) 
and 8¢ an hr. (Guelph) retroactive to Dec. 24, 1963, 6¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 24, 1964, and 6¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 24, 1965; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation 
after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service in 1966 
(at present after 25 yrs.); improved medical and surgical insurance plan adopted; company-paid 
medical insurance up to $4,000 for retired empl.; employer to pay 90% (formerly 70%) of 
life insurance premiums; rate for labourer will be $2.184 an hr. after Dec. 24, 1965; agreement 
to expire Dec. 24, 1966. 

CNR, WESTERN REGION—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 890 
empl.—wage increases of 4% eff. May 1, 1964, 4% eff. May 1, 1965 and 4% eff. May 1, 1966 
for yard service empl.; wage increases of 1% eff. May 1, 1964, 1% eff. May 1, 1965 and 14% 
eff. May 1, 1966 for road service empl.; improvements in sickness and accident benefit plan; 
agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 

CPR SYSTEM-WIDE—LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,880 empl.—wage increases of 1% eff. July 1, 1964, 1% eff. April 1, 1965, 1% 
eff. Jan. 1, 1966 and 1% eff. Oct. 1, 1966 for empl. in freight and yard service; wage increases 
of 1% eff. July 1, 1964, 1% eff. Feb. 1, 1965, 1% eff. Sept. 1, 1965, 2% eff. April 1, 1966 and 
Ere eff. Nov. 1, 1966 for empl. in hostling and Passenger service; agreement to expire June 30, 


CoN. WESTINGHOUSE, HAMILTON, OnT.—UE(INp.): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,500 emp].— 
general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 23, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. April 23, 1965 and 6¢ an hr. 
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eff. Apil 23, 1966; additional classification adjustments ranging from 2¢ to 7¢ an hr. in 1964; 
incremental increases of 0.4¢ in 1964 and 1965; 2 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly 
after 3 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) in 1964; 4 wks. 
vacation after 23 yrs. of service in 1966 (at present after 25 yrs.); new provisions for jury duty 
pay and bereavement leave; improved company-paid basic and major medical and surgical plan 
adopted; company to pay medical and surgical insurance premiums up to 14 mos. and to share 
half the cost for the remaining time up to 6 mos. for laid-off empl.; company to pay basic 
medical and surgical insurance premiums for pensioners and spouses; new insurance plan adopted 
to provide twice annual wages for death in the course of travel on company business; additional 
life insurance of $4,000 for male empl. and $2,000 for female empl. to be available at 45¢ per 
$1,000 along with present life insurance of $4,000; improved disability benefit plan providing for 
$35 a wk. (formerly $30) during second 26 wks. and maintaining benefits for first 26 wks. at 
50% of wages to a maximum of $60 a wk.; rate for male labourer will be $2.19 an hr. after 
April 23, 1966; agreement to expire April 23, 1967. 

CLUETT PEABODY, KITCHENER & STRATFORD, ONT.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WKrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 31, 1964 
and 4¢ an hr. eff. May 31, 1965; weekly sickness and accident indemnities increased to $25 for 
females (formerly $20) and $40 for males (formerly $25); rate for warehouseman will be $1.73 
an hr. after May 31, 1965; agreement to expire May 31, 1966 

COLLINGWOOD SHIPYARDS, COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 880 empl.—settlement pay of 5¢ an hr. from April 1, 1964 to July 1, 1964; 
wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. April 
1, 1966 and S¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1966; company to contribute 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1966 toward 
proposed government pension plan; company to assume total cost up to $26 a mo. per empl. of 
welfare provisions eff. July 1, 1964; rate for labourer will be $1.84 an hr. after Oct. 1, 1966; 
agreement to expire March 31, 1967. 

Daviz SHIPBUILDING, LAUZON, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964, 
5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; company to contribute toward pension 
fund 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 for 10 yrs. for past service and 4¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966 for 
future service; 8 paid holidays maintained and Thanksgiving Day to replace Immaculate Con- 
wae ah rate for labourer will be $2.06 an hr. after Jan. 1, 1966; agreement to expire 

6c..41. : 

DOMINION ENGINEERING, LACHINE, QUE.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—settlement pay of $20; wage increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. June 20, 1964, 4¢ to 
6¢ an hr. eff. March 27, 1965 and 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. March 27, 1966: 4 wks. vacation after 25 
yrs. of service (formerly after 29 yrs.); agreement to expire May 27, 1967. 

DOMINION TEXTILE, MONTMORENCY, SHERBROOKE, MAGOG & DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,000 empl.—settlement pay of $55 from Feb. 16, 
1964; wage increases of 94¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 16, 1965 for bonus 
empl.; wage increases of 13¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 16, 1965 for hourly 
wkrs.; wage increases of 25¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5S¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 16, 1965 for 
tradesmen; vacation pay to be 4% of earnings after 5 yrs. of service and 5% after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly 4% after 5 to 14 yrs. of service), 6% after 15 yrs. of service, 7% after 20 
yrs. of service (formerly 6%), and 8% after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 7%); agreement to 
expire Feb. 15, 1966. 

DOMINION TEXTILE, MONTREAL QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl—settlement pay of $55 from Feb. 9, 1964; wage increases of 94¢ 
an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and S¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 9, 1965 for bonus empl.; wage increase of 13¢ 
an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and S¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 9, 1965 for hourly wkrs.; wage increases of 25¢ 
an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 9, 1965 for tradesmen; vacation pay to 
be 4% of earnings after 5 yrs of service and 5% after 10 yrs. (formerly 4% after 5 to 14 yrs. of 
service), 6% after 15 yrs. of service, 7% after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 6%) and 8% after 
25 yrs. (formerly 7%); agreement to expire Feb. 8, 1966. 

DomTAaR PULP & PAPER (HowarD SMITH PAPER Div.), CORNWALL, ONT.—PAPERMAKERS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & PuLtp & PaPpER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
2,000 empl.—general wage increase of 9¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964; additional classification 
adjustments ranging from 1¢ to 15¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964; evening and night shift premiums 
increased to 8¢ and 13¢ respectively (formerly 7¢ and 12¢); 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 5 yrs.); company contribution toward welfare plan increased by 25¢ 
per mo. for each eligible empl. eff. May 1, 1964; agreement to expire April 30, 1965. 

ForEsT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, B.C. coast—WoopworkKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 27,000 empl.—general wage increases of 15¢ an hr. eff. June 15, 1964 and 13¢ 
an hr. eff. June 15, 1965; additional wage increase of 15¢ an hr. for tradesmen eff. June 15, 
1964; weekly indemnity increased to $50 payable up to 39 wks. (formerly $35 payable up to 26 
wks.); rate for labourer will be $2.36 an hr. after June 15, 1965; agreement to expire June 15, 
1966. 


HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINES, TIMMINS, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr. agreement covering 1,300 empl.—settlement pay of $25; wage increase of 64¢ an hr. eff. 
June 17, 1964; 2¢ an hr. additional for all hrs. worked from June 17, 1964 for permanent empl. 
whose service is terminated due to mine closure; severance pay of $40 per yr. of service at time 
of mine closure; rate for mill labour $1.384 an hr.; agreement to expire June 17, 1965. 

HospPiTats (13), MONTREAL, LACHINE, VERDUN, VALLEYFIELD & JOLIETTE, QUE.—SERVICE 
EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU) (registered nurses): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—salary 
increases of $6 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1963, $4.50 a wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 and $3.50 a wk. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1965; work week to consist of 5 days @ 74 hrs., and nurses are to be on hospital 
premises 8 hrs. a day; 10 paid holidays; 4 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service; paid sick leave (maxi- 
mum 120 working days) of 1 working day per mo. of service after 4-yr. of service, and 14 working 
days per mo. of service after 5 yrs. of service; unpaid maternity leave to be taken in seventh mo. 
of pregnancy and nurse obliged to return to work between 45th and 60th day after childbirth; 
agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

(Continued on page 636) 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


48th Conference—Canadian Delegation 


Canada’s 27-member delegation to 1964 International Labour 
Conference includes Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour 


Canada had a 27-member delegation at 
the 48th International Labour Conference 
in Geneva from June 17 to July 9. Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour; 
Manitoba Minister of Labour Hon. Obie 
Baizley, and Hon. Mr. Justice Joseph 
Marineau, President of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission of Quebec, 
accompanied the delegation. 


Heading the delegation again was George 
V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
who was also one of the two Government 
Delegates; the other was John Mainwaring, 
Director, International Labour Affairs 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


Joseph Morris, Executive Vice-President 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, once 
more was the Worker Delegate. The Em- 
ployer Delegate was Patrick Draper, Vice- 
President of Canada Iron Foundries, 
Limited, Montreal. 

This year’s delegation had more women 
then ever before. Miss Marion V. Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, and Miss 
Evelyn Woolner of the Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour, were government 
advisers, and Miss Huguette Plamondon, a 
OLC regional vice-president, was a worker 
adviser. 

The agenda of the conference included 
second discussion of draft instruments con- 
cerning hygiene in commerce and offices, 
and benefits in case of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. First discussions 
were held on the employment of young 
persons in underground work in mines, and 
women workers in a changing world. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 


Government Delegation—Mr. Haythorne 
and Mr. Mainwaring; Substitute Govern- 
ment Delegate, Saul Rae, Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Canada to 
the European Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva; Advisers: J. H. Currie, Director, 
Accident Prevention and Compensation 
Branch; Miss Royce and Miss Woolner, all 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; R. M. 
Adams, Canadian Labour Counsellor, Brus- 


sels; W. E. Bauer, First Secretary, Cana- 
dian Permanent Mission, Geneva; J. A. 
Beesley, First Secretary, Canadian Perma- 
nent Mission, Geneva; James A. Byrne, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour; G. T. Dyer, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Newfoundland; C. R. Ross, Occupa- 
tional Health Division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


Worker Delegation—Mr. Morris; Sub- 
stitute Worker Delegate and Adviser, 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the CLC 
International Affairs Department; Advisers: 
L. A. Behie, Representative, United Steel- 
workers of America, Timmins; A. R. Gib- 
bons, Secretary, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, International Railway Brotherhoods, 
and Vice-President and National Repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Ottawa; Rene Har- 
megnies, CNTU, Quebec; A. G. Hearn, 
International Vice-President, Building Serv- 
ice Employees’ International Union, Tor- 
onto; Miss Huguette Plamondon, CLC 
Quebec Regional Vice-President. 


Employer Delegation—Mr. Draper; Sub- 
stitute Employer Delegate and Adviser; 
J. P. Després, Director, Industrial Relations, 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, 
Que.; Advisers: J. G. Crean, President, 
Robert Crean & Co., Limited, Toronto; 
S. D. McMorran, Assistant Vice-President, 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal; Jack Ramage, Assistant Manager, 
Labour Relations, CPR, Montreal; G. A. 
Richardson, General Secretary, Railway 
Association of Canada, Montreal; Peter 
Stevens, Director of Labour Relations and 
Training, Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, Ottawa. 


Adviser and Administrative Secretary to 
the delegation was Gilbert Séguin, Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Miss Isabelle Lefort, 
Assistant Private Secretary to the Minister 
of Labour, was assistant secretary of the 
Canadian delegation. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during May. The Board issued 
three certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered two representation votes, 
rejected two applications for certification, 
and granted one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the Board 
received 12 applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of three such 
applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Maritime Union, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. (L.G., June, p. 495). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada had inter- 
vened. 

2 District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Westinghouse Company 
Limited, employed in its Atomic Fuel De- 
partment, Port Hope, Ont. (L.G., June, 
p:. 495). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit of 
mates employed by Trans-World Chartering 
Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., June p. 
495). Local Union 13946, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, had 
intervened. In reaching its decision, the 
Board considered that the collective agree- 
ment between the intervener and _ the 
respondent was not a bar to the application 
for certification. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. General Truck Drivers Local 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Liquid Cargo Lines 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
W. \A. Presswood, intervener. The Board 
directed that only the name of the appli- 
cant appear on the ballot (L.G., June, p. 
495) (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Transworld Chartering 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
Local 13946, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of. America, intervener.. . The 
Board considered that the collective agree- 
ment between the intervener and the 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


respondent was not a bar to the application 
for certification, and directed that the names 
of both the applicant and intervener appear 
on the ballot (L.G., June, p. 495) (Return- 
ing Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Operating 
Engineers Local 882, applicant, National 
Harbours Board, Vancouver, B.C., respond- 
ent, and Vancouver Harbour Employees 
Association, intervener (L.G., May, p. 397). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that in the circumstances of the case the 
proposed unit is not appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining under the provisions of 
Section (8) of the Act. 


2. Rempel-Trail Transportation Em- 
ployees’ Association, applicant, Rempel- 
Trail Transportation Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union, Local 31, and 
General Teamsters Union, Local 181, of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, interveners (L.G., June, p. 495). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board is still not satisfied that the 
applicant is a bona fide and functioning 
trade union within the meaning of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, no new satisfactory evidence having 
been furnished beyond what was provided 
at the time the Board rejected, on July 29, 
1963, an earlier application by the same 
applicant. 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification made by the 
Board of Employees of John Kron and Son 
Limited, applicant, John Kron and Son 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., respondent, and 


General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent (L.Gaasunep pt 9 .493)a0 The 
application was for the revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on Novem- 
ber 8, 1957 to Local 979 in respect of a 
unit of employees of the respondent com- 
pany at its Winnipeg terminal. 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Ministry of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Quebec Cartier 
Mining Company, Port Cartier, Que. (In- 
wastigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

Brotherhood of Railway Running 
‘wwtdes, on behalf of a unit of operating 
employees of The Shawinigan Falls Termi- 
nal Railway, Shawinigan, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, Local 1145, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Maple Leaf Mills Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

4. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, Que. (Radio Station 
CFCF) (Investigating Officer: Miss M.-P. 
Bigras). 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of yard conductors and 


yard brakemen employed by The Shawini- 
gan Falls Terminal Railway, Shawinigan 
Que. (Investigation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
and helpers employed by The Shawinigan 
Falls Terminal Railway, Shawinigan, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour, Grain Elevators 
Section (CNTU), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

8. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour, General Operations 
Section, (CNTU), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

9. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour, Cold Storage Plant 
Section (CNTU), on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 
matters under the Act involving the board. , 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 
the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 
tion of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 
Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 

10. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Ship and Dock 
Foremen, Local 514, on behalf of a unit of 
foremen employed by Louis Wolfe and 
Sons, (Vancouver) Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Ship and Dock 
Foremen, Local 514, on behalf of a unit of 
foremen employed by Western Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

12. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Canada Steamship 
Lines. Montreal, Que., employed at 


Conciliation and Other 


Windsor, Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Niagara Television Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., July 1963, p. 601). 


2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 968, applicant, Canadian 
National Railways Hotel Department (Nova 
Scotian Hotel), respondent, and Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and _ Bartenders’ 
International Union, Local 662, intervener 
(L. G., June, p. 495). 


3. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, Local 511, applicant, and Maple 
Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, Alta., respond- 
ent (L.G., June, p. 495). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining-car-service employees) and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

2. Canadian National Railways (Prairie 
and Mountain Regions) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: J.S. Gunn). 

3. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
The Canadian Union of Operating Engineers 
(Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

4. Canadian National Railways (Borden- 
Cape Tormentine Ferry Service) and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 

1. F. M. Yorke & Sons Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., June, 
p. 495). 

2. National Harbours Board, Port of 
Halifax, and Local 1843 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Ofticer:, D1... Cochrane). (L.G.; June, p: 
495). 

3. Buntain Bell and Co. Ltd. and J. A. 
Gormley Ltd., and Labourers’ Protective 
Union No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. 
Re Pettigrove) (L. G., June, p. 495). 
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4 La Télévision de Québec (Canada) 
Ltée. (Postes CFCF-TV et CKMI-TV), and 
L’Association Nationale des Employés et 
Techniciens en Radiodiffusion (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., June, p. 495). 


5. Northland Navigation Company 
Limited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., June, p. 495). 


6. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., May, 397). 


7. Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Association 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
April, p. 289). 


8. Baton Broadcasting Limited, Agin- 
court, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., Feb., 
pe 13192 


9. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G;, Feb, p. 131). 


10. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Merchandise Services Department, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions (Clerical Staffs) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: G. 
R: Currie). .(L.G.,. Jan.,. p. 40); 
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11. Canadian National Railways (Prairie 
and Mountain Regions) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (see above). 


12. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
The Canadian Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHML, Hamilton) 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., May, p. 
397. 


2. Federal Electric Corporation. Para- 
mus, New Jersey (‘“Dewline” operations in 
Canada), and Local 2085 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(no conciliation officer previously ap- 
pointed). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Northwest Shipping (1962) 
Co. Ltd. and Northland Shipping (1962) 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, and Local 400 of the 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L.G., June, 
p. 496), was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of J. C. Ross of Vancouver 
as Chairman. Mr. Ross was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
Richard A. Mahoney, Vancouver, and Roy 
C. Smith, North Surrey, B.C., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


Negotiating Committee representing the 
Associated Non-Operating Railway Unions, 
and the Canadian National ‘Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; Ontario 
Northland Railway; Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway; The Midland Rail- 
way Company of Manitoba, and The 
Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney 
and Louisburg Division) (L.G., May, p. 
398). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Reached After Board Procedure 


National Harbours Board, Montreal Har- 
bour, and National Harbours Board Police 
Brotherhood (L.G., June, p. 496). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


7 Canadian Railway Companies 
and 


17 Associated Non-Operating Unions 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, you appointed me as third member and 
Chairman of a Conciliation Board to 
endeavour to bring about agreement between 
the above-named parties respecting the 
terms to be incorporated into a collective 
agreement governing conditions of employ- 
ment on and after December 31, 1963, the 
date when the former agreement expired 
by notice served by the Unions upon the 


Railway Companies dated November 1, 
1963. 

A. Gordon Cooper, Q.C., of Halifax, was 
the nominee on the Board of the Railway 
Companies, and David Lewis, Q.C. of 
Toronto, was the nominee of the Unions. 

Sittings of the Board to hear evidence and 
argument were held in Montreal on April 
27, 28, 29 and 30, and May 5 and 6, 1964. 
Thereafter, the Board deliberated and met 
with representatives of the respective parties. 








During May, the Minister of Labour received the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
to deal with a dispute between Canadian National Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway; The Midland Railway Company of Manitoba; and The 
Cumberland Railway Company (Sydney and Louisburg Division), and 17 Associated 


International and National Railway Labour Organizations, 


100,000 non-operating employees. 


representing approximately 


The Conciliation Board was under the Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
F. Craig Munroe of Vancouver (a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia). 
The other two members of the Board were A. G. Cooper, Q.C., of Halifax, the nominee 
of the companies, and David Lewis, Q.C., of Toronto, the nominee of the Negotiating 


Committee representing the unions. 


The Report of the Chairman and Mr. Lewis constitutes the Report of the Board. 
The minority report was submitted by Mr. Cooper. The texts of the majority and minority 


recommendations are reproduced -here. 
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Despite the application of intensive con- 
ciliation procedures, the Board was unable 
to bring about agreement. 


The two issues in dispute concern rates 
of pay and amendments to the Health and 
Welfare Plan. I deal with each, in turn. 


Health and Welfare 


Since all the Board members are in 
agreement as to the disposition to be made 
of the requests of the respective parties in 
this matter, and since I am satisfied that the 
differences between the parties will be re- 
solved on the basis of the recommendations 
hereinefter appearing. I do not propose to 
detail the matters in issue. 


Rates of Pay 


The request of the Unions respecting rates 
of pay was expressed as follows: 

Effective with commencement of the calendar 
year 1964, average hourly earnings of non- 
operating employees shall be increased to 
provide parity with average hourly earnings in 
durable-goods manufacturing industries. By 
durable goods we mean the group of industries 
as defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
[and] introduced by the Railways in 1950 as a 
legitimate comparison, [and as] confirmed as 
the standard by Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock in 
1952 and used during successive rounds of 
negotiation and conciliation ever since. By 
parity, we mean over-all equality with the 
standard throughout the life of the contract, in 
terms of step-by-step adjustments that match 
closely the changes in the standard, or through 
adjustments of a broader kind that allow earn- 
ings to be a little ahead of the standard for 
one part of the contract in compensation for 
being a little behind for another. The necessary 
increase shall be applied to all rates of pay 
with half expressed in percentage terms and 
half in cents per hour. 


It will be observed at once that the Unions 
thereby requested this Board to recommend 
wage adjustments that would place non- 
operating railway employees at all times on 
a parity with the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics computation of the average hourly 
earnings of all hourly rated employees in 
the durable-goods sector of the Canadian 
manufacturing industry. 


The comparison that is made is a com- 
parison of statistical averages, not of the 
respective wage rates but rather of actual 
average earnings. Such earnings, of course, 
are governed not alone by wage rates but 
also by other factors, including the amounts 
of overtime worked and paid for at premium 
rates, shift differentials, bonuses, and the 
relative number of high- or low-rated em- 
ployees in each group. Thus, the request as 
worded does not appear to permit con- 
sideration of any other factor. 


In opposing the request of the Unions 
as above set forth, the Railways took two 
positions: first, that if any such comparison 
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is to be made between the average earnings 
of durable-goods employees and the Railways’ 
employees, it should be made not only with 
the non-operating railway employees but 
with what is termed the “railway group,” 
Which group includes the higher-paid 
Operating employees and excludes certain 
other lower-paid groups such as clerks; and, 
second, that in any event, there is and can 
be no justification for parity between the 
earnings of employees in the durable-goods 
industries and non-operating railway em- 
ployees. 


These conflicting points of view give rise 
to a need for a brief review of the history 
of previous conciliation proceedings between 
these parties. 


The ‘“durable-goods” standard was not 
introduced by the Unions but emerged from 
a study and decision of the National War 
Labour Board in 1944. The Railways 
adopted and relied upon such standard in 
their submission to the 1950 Board of Con- 
ciliation and later the same year, in their 
submission to the Kellock Board of Arbi- 
tration, saying: “We again consider that 
the proper comparison is the whole group 
of durables industries.” In his award, Mr. 
Justice Kellock said this: 


“All of this merely emphasizes the obvious 
fact that in comparing railway wage rates with 
wage rates outside, the comparison should be 
with those sections of industry in which the 
nature and variety of employment, and pro- 
portions of male and female employees, and the 
territorial distribution are really comparable. 
The railway employees here in question are 
located all across the country in areas where 
industry is concentrated and where wages 
generally are high, as well as in less-concen- 
trated or agricultural areas where rates are 
lower, and railway occupations cover a wide 
range from that of the skilled craftsman to the 
unskilled labourer, and from the dispatcher to 
the office boy, the wage structure having been 
built up by agreement to give effect rather to 
differences in responsibility and job content 
than primarily to geographical distribution. 

“Without going through the list in detail a 
fair comparison on the basis of the factors al- 
ready mentioned, is, in my opinion, furnished 
as nearly as may be, by the group of industries 
falling under the head of “durable-goods manu- 
facturing.’ That section of industry employs 
probably a higher proportion of skilled workers 
than is the case with manufacturing generally, 
and the proportion of female employees is 
said, on the material before me, to be about 
the same as in the case of non-operating rail- 
way employees. Generally speaking, women in 
industry earn less than men, and the propor- 
tion of female employees is accordingly an 
important item in any proper comparison. In 
1948, the durable-goods industry was used as 
a basis of comparison for similar purposes in 
the United States by a presidential board which 
had to consider problems akin to those arising 
here!” 
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It is clear that the Unions then opposed 
the “durable-goods” standard and opposed 
it unsuccessfully, while the Railways advo- 
cated the “durable-goods” standard, and 
advocated it successfully. 

In 1952, the Railways continued to 
advocate the “durable-goods” standard, and 
the majority report of the board held that 
“the proposed comparison is between non- 
operating railway workers and the durable- 
goods industries as a whole. In our opinion, 
such comparison is a valid one.” 

By 1954, a difference in emphasis may 
be detected. In his arbitration award of that 
year, Chief Justice Sloan said this: 

“The durable goods industry has been gen- 
erally used as a yardstick of comparison with 
railway working conditions. There are areas in 
which conditions are, to a degree, parallel for 
comparative use but there are divergences which 
render the yardstick misleading and not an 
absolute guide. 

“In the over-all result it seems to me that 
the durable-goods industry may, with some 
reservations, be regarded as a reasonably good 


guide. It has at least one virtue: there is no 
other.” 


In 1956, the railways repudiated the 
“durable-goods” standard as anything more 
than a guide or one of several factors to 
be taken into account. In the intervening 
years since 1956, the railways have con- 
sistently opposed the mathematical and 
automatic application of the durable-goods 
Standard and equally consistently, the 
unions have supported it. The results of 
such conflict may best be discerned from 
the majority reports of the several concilia- 
tion boards chaired, in each case, by 
distinguished Canadian citizens. 

The 1956 board, of which the Chairman 
was E. G. Taylor, expressed its view as to 
the principles to be applied to wage deter- 
mination in this field as follows: 

“The first point which this Board would 
wish to emphasize is that, in its opinion there 
cannot be only one criterion governing wage 
determination. In every case there are several 
factors which must be taken into account. A 
proper standard of comparison is one factor, 
a very important one. Another is the pattern 
of wage Increases in the community since the 
last wage increase was granted the particular 
group of employees involved. A third is the 
cost of living reflected by the consumer price 
index, which, in the present instance, has re- 
mained at the same level since the last wage 
increase. Finally, in appropriate circumstances, 
the ability of an industry to pay may also 
be of governing relevance. All of these factors 
must be kept in mind in attempting to arrive at 


a just and fair settlement of a wage or labour 
cost dispute.” 


Dealing specifically with the use of the 
durable-goods average as a standard, the 
same board said: 


“In the totality of circumstances, we are of 
the opinion and so recommend that ‘Durable 
Goods” should continue to be accepted as 
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the appropriate standard. However, in our 
opinion, no standard can be an absolute guide 
or be applied mathematically and mechanically, 
regardless of all other circumstances and 
factors.” 


The 1958 conciliation board under Mr. 
Justice Thomson made some observations 
on the subject of the use of the durable- 
goods average as an absolute guide in the 
setting of non-operating wage rates: 


“It is now generally accepted, however, that 
if any comparison is to be made, it should be 
made with those sections of industry in which 
the nature and variety of employment, the pro- 
portion of male and female employees and the 
territorial distribution of employees are most 
nearly comparable. On that basis, the employees 
in the durable-goods industries are as nearly 
comparable to the non-operating employees 
of the Railways as are the employees in any 
other group of industries in Canada, but that 
leaves much to be desired because of the many 
differences which do in fact exist between the 
railway industry and outside industries. In no 
case has any of the Boards or Arbitration 
Tribunals said that the durable-goods standard 
was an absolute guide or that it could be used 
to the exclusion of all other factors or cir- 
cumstances which should be taken into account 
in wage determination.” 


The 1960 board of conciliation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Milvain was even 
more emphatic than the Thomson board in 
its conclusion that durable-goods earnings 
should not be applied mechanically and 
automatically to railway non-operating 
employees: 


“I do not propose to quote the references 
made by previous boards to the durable-goods 
standards, as no real purpose would be served 
in so doing. What has been said by previous 
boards can be scrutinized by anyone who 
desires to do so through the simple medium of 
turning up the previous decisions. But whatever 
the particular language used may be, it seems 
to me that the evidence leads to the conclusion 
that the wage earners in durable goods as a 
group have important similarities to the rail- 
way non-operating force as a group and that 
there are also important differences. On the 
other hand, the attempts to find new standards 
in 1956 and 1958, and the Woods, Gordon 
study this year, amply point up the impossibility 
of finding complete comparison, much less 
identity, between job classifications within the 
non-operating railway work force and outside 
industry. 


“The Woods, Gordon study, in particular, 
frankly admits this. After very careful and 
painstaking consideration, the consultants were 
able to find comparison for only some 20 
Occupations in the non-operating work force 
populated by about 19,000 employees out of 
a total of some 120,000. This is not difficult to 
understand since the railway industry is unique. 

“For these reasons, it is clear that the durable- 
goods standard should continue to be recognized 
as an important signpost on the road that 
must be travelled to reach a rational conclusion 
on the question of wages for railway non- 
operating employees. I am also convinced, how- 
ever, that the durable-goods standard cannot be 
regarded as a fixed and immutable thing to be 
applied with mathematical precision. 
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“Tt is true that, on the whole, the group of 
durable-goods employees contains relatively the 
same skills as are found among the railway 
non-operating employees and that the two 
groups also have a similar ratio of male to 
female employees. These are the two most im- 
portant elements affecting wages. On the other 
hand, the two groups are substantially apart in 
their geographical and territorial distribution, 
and it is well known that wages and earnings 
differ from region to region in Canada. This 
difference does not invalidate the durable-goods 
standard as an important signpost, but it under- 
lines the impossibility of applying durable-goods 
earnings mechanically and automatically to 
railway non-operating employees. Other factors 
should also be taken into account and the 
picture as a whole considered.” 


The 1962 board of conciliation, by its 
unanimous report, summarized the factors 
to which it gave weight in arriving at its 
recommendations with respect to wages. 
The board’s report clearly did not endorse 
the use of durable-goods as an absolute 
standard for the determination of non- 
operating wage rates. The relevant portion 
thereof reads as follows: 

“The Board has taken into consideration the 
relationship of the average hourly earnings of 
the non-operating railway employees with those 
of the durable-goods group of employees, and 
also considered the pattern of wage increases 
in the durable-goods industries so far negotiated 
for 1962 and 1963. In the light of these and 
other factors, including the economic and 
competitive position of the railways, the insti- 
tution of the job security program, the economic 
conditions in Canada viewed as a whole, and 
other considerations referred to in the reports 
of previous Boards of Conciliation, the Board 
recommends the following wage increases.” 


From the above extracts from reports of 
boards of conciliation and arbitration dating 
from 1950, three conclusions emerge: 


1. That all boards accepted the concept 
and value of some appropriate standard for 
comparing the earnings of non-operating 
railway employees with a comparable, or 
most-nearly comparable, group of employees 
in outside industry. 


2. That they all accepted the group of 
employees in the durable-goods industries 
as the most-nearly comparable. 


3. That they all rejected the idea of a 
mechanical or automatic application of the 
durable-goods standard but insisted, cer- 
tainly since 1956, that other relevant factors 
must also be taken into consideration. 


With these conclusions, I am in respectful 
agreement. 


My conclusion that the reasoning of the 
boards of conciliation at least since 1956 
does not establish any principle of a parity 
of averages is supported by the fact that 
the wage increases recommended by boards 
since 1956 did not result in a parity of 
averages. For the period from 1956 to 1963 
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inclusive, the average earnings of the non- 
operating railway employees have not 
equalled those in the durable-goods in- 
dustries but have, rather, varied between a 
low of 91.4 per cent and a high of 95 per 
cent thereof. 


In like manner, those reports lend no 
support for the proposition put forward by 
the Railways that the earnings of the dur- 
able-goods group should be compared, at the 
outset, with the “railway group” suggested 
by them. Nor do I see any merit in the 
proposition. 

The factors to be considered in deter- 
mining what is fair, just and equitable 
remuneration to be paid to the non-operat- 
ing railway employees during 1964 and 1965 
are, it seems to me, somewhat as follows: 


1. Compare the average hourly earnings of 
the non-operating employees with those of 
the durable-goods group at the end of 1963. 
The figure for the non-operating employees is 
$2.02 compared with the figure of $2.16 for 
the durable-goods employees, a difference of 
14 cents an hour. 


2. Consider to what extent, if any, such 
averages are affected by overtime premium 
rates, and make an appropriate adjustment to 
the end that like will be compared with like, 
viz., straight-time earnings with straight-time 
earnings. Regrettably, there is nothing in the 
material before this Board upon which such a 
comparison may be made, and accordingly, 
no such adjustment can be made. 


3. Consider what fringe benefits are available 
to each group and the cost thereof, and make 
an appropriate adjustment—because fringe 
benefits are part of the compensation paid to 
such employees. Here again, regrettably, there 
is nothing in the material before this Board 
upon which such a comparison may be made 
and accordingly, no adjustment can be made. 
During 1962, the cost of fringe benefits to the 
CPR for all their employees amounted, they 
say, to 39.3 cents an hour. Since then, there 
has been added for the benefit of their non- 
operating employees a “job security” program 
at a cost of 1 cent an hour. The comparable 
figures for the durable-goods group, unfor- 
tunately, are not before us. 


4. Make an upward adjustment for the fact 
that there is now a slightly higher proportion 
(94 per cent as against 92 per cent) of male 
to female employees in the non-operating em- 
ployees group (male wages being normally 
higher than female wages), and because the two 
major railways are the largest non-govern- 
mental employers of labour in Canada—larger 
than any firm in durable goods—(wages paid 
by large firms being normally higher than those 
paid by smaller ones). 

Some evidence was presented on the relative 
proportions of skilled labour in the non- 
operating employees and those in durable goods, 
respectively, an important factor in wage com- 
parisons. Unfortunately, however, the evidence 
was not sufficient to justify any conclusion as 
to their relationship. 


5. Make a downward adjustment for the 
fact that a much higher proportion (89.1 per 
cent as against 60.7 per cent of the durable- 
goods employees live and work in the three 
industrial provinces of Quebec, Ontario and 
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British Columbia, where higher wages prevail, 
and for the fact that a higher proportion (77.2 
per cent as against 67.8 per cent of the durable- 
goods employees live and work in urban centres 
in Canada where higher wages and higher living 
costs prevail. 


6. Bear in mind that an increase in hourly 
wage rates will produce an increase in earnings 
greater than the amount of such increase in 
rates. 


7. Consider whether or not the wages paid to 
the non-operating railway employees at the end 
of 1963 bear a fair and just relationship to the 
wages paid to employees in the durable-goods 
industries at that time, after adjustment for 
the factors referred to above. The answer to 
that question must be, I think, in the negative. 
The railway employees in Canada were in eXxis- 
tence as a group and were organized in unions 
years before the modern development of the 
durable-goods industries. For many years, the 
railway non-operating employees were among 
the better-paid workers in Canada. 


Despite a later beginning, the organized 
workers in Canada’s durable-goods industries 
have in the past decade outstripped the average 
annual earnings of the non-operating railway 
employees. This is a position which, understand- 
ably, does not meet with the approval of such 
railway employees. This wage situation doubt- 
less resulted in part from the financial position 
of the Railways during those years. The non- 
Operating employees now ask to share in the 
present improved financial position of the 
Railways. There is, I think, merit in that pro- 
position. But to expect any substantial lag that 
may have occurred over the years to be cor- 
rected all at one time is neither reasonable nor 
practicable. 


8. Consider the wage increases contracted to 
be paid to durable-goods employees during 
the years 1964 and 1965. From the limited 
material before the Board, it seems clear that 
such wages will increase during 1964 and 
1965. On the basis of such limited material, it 
would appear that average hourly wage rates 
in durable-goods industries will] likely increase 
a We: than 10 cents an hour by the end 
oO : 


Rie: Consider whether or not the new contract 
1s to contain additional items of cost, apart 
from wage increases, for which the employers 
must find the necessary funds. While the recom- 
mended improvements in the Health and Wel- 
fare plan may ultimately result in increased 
contributions by the railways, the existing sur- 
plus in the fund is sufficient to pay the cost 
of the increased benefits up to and beyond the 
end of 1965, 


10. Consider the economic and competitive 
position of the Railways. Since this Board last 
met in 1962, the financial position of the Rail- 
ways has improved as increased demand for 
transportation developed from the increase in 
national output. The number of revenue freight 
cars loaded has increased substantially. Net 
railway earnings of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company after taxes, but before fixed 
charges (exclusive of earnings of non-railway 
subsidiary companies and exclusive also of 
earnings of telecommunications), amounted 
in 1963 to over 35 million dollars. I quote from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 1963 Annual 
Report, at page 6: 

“Net railway earnings, at $35.3 million, 
increased $6.3 million over 1962. This in- 
crease results from the inclusion in the 1963 
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accounts of the $3.0 million net after taxes 
received from the Government of Canada 
in 1963 but applicable to the year 1962.” 


The net railway operating income for Cana- 
dian National Railways in 1963 was five mil- 
lion dollars, an improvement of nearly $11 
million over 1962. I quote from the Canadian 
National Railways 1963 Annual Report, at 
page 2: 


“Railway operating revenues increased 
$23.6 million, or 3.4 DErcent,. [Ones 2on2 
million, while expenses, at $720.2 million, 
were $12.8 million, or 1.8 per cent, higher 
than 1962. The resulting net railway 
operating income of $5.0 million repre- 
sented a $10.8 million improvement over 
the $5.8 million operating loss in 1962. 
Other income, together with net income 
from hotels, telecommunications and 
separately operated trucking companies, 
amounted to $16.2 million, producing a 
surplus of $21.2 million.” 


If one looks at the entire enterprise of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company rather than 
at its railway operations alone, one finds fur- 
ther evidence of prosperity, which is reflected 
in the rise in the price at which its shares 
are presently traded on the stock market. As 
One investment analyst expressed it: “The 
CPR balance sheet is strong, and improving 
appreciably each year... (It is) sure to in- 
crease its volume with the growth of the 
country.’ Looking ahead for the years 1964 
and 1965, one can, I think, reasonably antici- 
pate further increases in gross railway revenue. 

On the other hand, the output of the railway 
industry since the end of World War II has not 
increased nearly as much as the output of the 
transportation industry as a whole, due to the 
rise of competition from other forms of trans- 
portation such as trucking, pipe lines, air trans- 
portation and private automobiles. The Rail- 
ways, like most other business establishments 
in Canada, remain in an intensive competitive 
struggle. The people of Canada for many 
years, through successive governments at all 
levels, have in effect used public funds to sub- 
sidize the railway’s competitors by building 
roads, airports, canals and pipelines, and in 
providing services, while at the same time bur- 
dening the Railways with costly statutory and 
regulatory obligations. The MacPherson Royal 
Commission recommended a transfer of. this 
burden of public policy to the taxpayer, where 
it properly belongs. Since then, substantial 
interim payments have been made from the 
federal treasury to the Railways on that account, 
but the full recommendations have not yet been 
implemented by legislation. 


11. Consider the economic conditions in 
Canada, viewed as a whole. Canada is now in 
a period of economic expansion. The expan- 
sion that began in 1961 has continued, and 
present evaluations indicate that this expansion 
will continue throughout 1964 and 1965. The 
gross national product for 1962 was 7.9 per 
cent higher than that of 1961 in current dollars 
and 6.1 per cent higher in constant dollars, 
based on 1957. Similarly, the gross national 
product for 1963 rose by 6.6 per cent in cur- 
rent dollars over 1962 and by 4.6 per cent in 
constant dollars. It is expected that capital 
spending in Canada during 1964 will exceed 
that of 1963. Many leading business men have 
predicted increases in industrial production and 
in the gross national product during 1964. The 
authorities quoted to us are quite optimistic 
about the outlook for 1964 and 1965. 
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12. Consider the actual or anticipated rise 
or fall in the consumer price index. During 
the period December 1961 to December 1963, 
the index rose from 129.8 to 134.2, an increase 
of 3.4 per cent. During the same _ period, 
average hourly earnings of non-operating em- 
ployees increased by about 5 per cent. The 
index has risen an average of one-tenth of a 
point each month thus far in 1964. That it will 
continue to rise during 1964 and 1965 seems 
probable. 


Assuming, as I do, that the above are 
valid factors to be considered when reaching 
a conclusion as to an appropriate wage in- 
crease for the years 1964 and 1965, it will 
be apparent that no mechanical or automatic 
slide scale is practicable, because, with the 
possibile exception of items Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
above, opinion and judgment enter into each 
and every one of such factors. 


Nor is the task of arriving at an appro- 
priate wage increase made easier by the fact 
that occupational wage rates range from 
$1.44 to $2.34 for hourly rated non-operat- 
ing employees and from $192.70 to $575.24 
for monthly paid employees. These em- 
ployees live in remote hamlets and in 
metropolitan areas. Thus, that which may 
be considered an adequate or even generous 
Wage increase for the former may be an 
inadequate or barely adequate increase for 
the latter. 


Regard should also be had, I think, for 
the fact that as a result of the 1962 con- 
ciliation proceedings, wage rates for the 
non-operating railway employees increased 
by only 8 cents an hour over the following 
two-year period, contrasted with increases 
of 14 cents an hour gained in each of the 
conciliation proceedings of 1960 and 1958, 
and 16 cents an hour in the 1956 proceed- 
ings. 

Having regard to all those factors, I con- 
sider that rates of pay for the non-operating 
railway employees should be increased as 
set out in my recommendations. 


My Recommendations 


Health and Welfare 


1. Article 11I—Health and Welfare [Plan]— 
of the Master Agreement dated November 26, 
1958, shall be brought up to date and reinstated. 

2. Effective July 1, 1964, the Plan shall be 
revised (a) to increase the weekly indemnity 
from forty to fifty dollars, and (b) to provide 
fifteen hundred dollars of life insurance for 
each participating employee instead of one 
thousand dollars as heretofore. 

3. No change shall be made in the existing 
time limitation on waiver of premium for basic 
and optional coverage. 

4. No reduction shall be made in the con- 
tributions made to the fund by the employers 
or the employee except such as may hereafter 
be agreed upon by the parties. 
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5. Certain requests of the employees and of 
the employers are concerned with what should 
happen in the event that provincial or federal 
legislation is hereafter enacted to provide bene- 
fits provided under the Employee Benefit 
Plan. Such requests deal, in the main, with a 
hypothetical situation. Any recommendation 
made by the Board at this time would have 
limited application. I, therefore, make no 
recommendation in respect of the proposal 
made by either party. 


Qualification for Statutory Holiday 


6. I recommend that no change be made in 
the existing requirements. 


Term of the Agreement 


ve The new agreements shall be for a two- 
year period ending on December 31, 1965. 


Wage Increases 


8. To the hourly basic rates of pay in force 
at December 31, 1963, there shall be added the 
following: 

(a) Effective January 1, 1964 add six cents 
per hour. 

(b) Effective July 1, 1964, add a further 
three cents per hour. 

(c) Effective January 1, 
further two per cent. 

(d) Effective July 1, 1965, add a further 
three per cent. Daily, weekly and 


monthly rates shall be increased in an 
equivalent manner. 


1965 addéa 


Save as aforesaid, the terms and condi- 
tions contained in the former collective 
agreements shall be renewed. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 19th day 
of May, 1964. 


(Sgd.) F. Craig Munroe, 
Chairman. 


I am pleased to concur in the report and 
recommendations of the Chairman. 

I also wish to express to you, Mr. Min- 
ister, my appreciation of the Chairman’s 
painstaking and tireless efforts in the search 
for a just solution to the dispute you sub- 
mitted to our Board. 

Dated at Toronto this 20th day of May, 
1964. 

(Sgd.) David Lewis, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


The Issues 


The demands of the Unions in this 
dispute are: 
1. Effective with commencement of the 


calendar year 1964, average hourly earnings 
of non-operating employees shall be increased 
to provide parity with average hourly earnings 
in durable-goods manufacturing industries. By 
durable goods we mean the group of industries 
as defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
introduced by the Railways in 1950 as a 
legitimate comparison, confirmed as the stand- 
ard by Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock in 1952 and 
used during successive rounds of negotiation 
and conciliation ever since. 
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By parity, we mean overall equality with the 
standard throughout the life of the contract, 
in terms of step-by-step adjustments that 
match closely the changes in the standard, or 
through adjustments of a broader kind that 
allow earnings to be a little ahead of the 
standard for one part of the contract in com- 
pensation for being a little behind for another. 
The necessary increase shall be applied to all 
rates of pay with half expressed in percentage 
terms and half in cents per hour. 


2. Article I1I—Health and Welfare—of the 
Master Agreement dated November 26, 1958, 
shall be brought up to date and reinstated to- 
gether with the additions specified in Items 3 
and 4 hereof. 


3. In the event that any province or the 
federal Government enacts welfare legislation 
covering benefits provided under the Employee 
Benefit Plan, the employees shall be relieved 
of the amount of their contribution to the 
extent of such benefits, and the Companies’ 
contribution shall revert to the employees, 
except to the extent of additional benefits that 
may be agreed upon. 


4. In order to reduce the uncommitted sur- 
plus accumulated in the Employee Benefit Fund 
since 1957, and to prevent further addition to 
this surplus, effective with the commencement 
of the calendar year 1964, the Plan shall be 
revised to (a) increase the weekly indemnity 
to fifty ($50) dollars maximum, (b) remove 
the time limitation on waiver of premium, for 
basic and optional coverage and (c) to provide 
an additional one thousand ($1,000) dollars 
of life insurance for each participating em- 
ployee. 


5. Where an employee is required to work or 
be available for service on both the day before 
and the day after a statutory holiday in order 
to qualify for compensation for that day, the 
requirements shall be changed to be either 
the day before or the day after, and the fol- 
lowing clause shall be added to the individual 
agreements covering pay for statutory holidays: 
“An employee shall not be laid off for the pur- 
pose of evading payment of holiday pay.” 


6. Collective agreements between the Rail- 
ways and the Organizations signatory thereto 
affected by this notice shall be amended to con- 
form with these proposals effective January 1, 
1964, and shall continue in effect until Decem- 
ber 31, 1964, subject to sixty days notice by 
either party, which may be given at any time 
subsequent to October 31, 1964. 


The Railways put forward counter-pro- 
posals relating to the Health and Welfare 
Plan as follows: 


(a) that, should any benefits be provided by 
legislation that are in effect a substitution, in 
whole or in part, for the benefits available under 
the Employee Benefit Plan, and if any part of the 
cost of such benefits are, in effect, imposed, 
directly or indirectly, on the Companies, either 
as employers or as taxpayers, the Companies 
shall be relieved of their part of the cost of 
the benefits under the Employee Benefit Plan 
for which benefits have been substituted by 
such legislation; and 
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(b) that, for a period of two (2) years com- 
mencing January 1, 1964, there be a reduction 
in the monthly premium payments by non- 
operating employees covered by the Employee 
Benefit Plan so that for such period the 
monthly deduction per employee (to be 
matched by the Companies) will be 70 per 
cent of the monthly deduction in effect as of 
December 31, 1963. Further, that the remain- 
ing 30 per cent of the total premium payable 
to the underwriters be charged against the 
monies that have accumulated as a result of 
the contributions made by the employees and 
the Companies from the inception of the Plan 
on January 1, 1957 to the coming into force of 
the proposed new Supplemental Agreement, 
being in excess of the amounts required for 
the provision of the benefits contemplated by 
the Employee Benefit Plan. 


Wage Rates 


The most important matter in dispute is 
the demand of the Unions for an increase 
in average hourly earnings of the organized 
non-operating railway employees (herein- 
after referred to as the “non-ops group”) 
to produce parity over the life of the con- 
tract with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
computation of the average hourly earnings 
in durable-goods manufacturing industries. 
This demand involves the automatic or 
mechanical application of average hourly 
earnings in durable-goods to the non-ops 
group. 

The majority Report reviews the history 
of previous conciliation proceedings between 
the parties and of related arbitration pro- 
ceedings, and it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat any such review here. It is sufficient 
to say that such a review establishes beyond 
question that no board or abritrator since 
1950 has approved the principle of parity as 
contended for by the Unions. The most that 
can be said is that the durable-goods stand- 
ard has been referred to and considered as 
“an important signpost” in arriving at a 
decision as to what rates of wages should 
be recommended for the non-ops group. 
There are many other factors to be con- 
sidered. 


In no case since 1950 have any recom- 
mendations of boards of conciliation in 
fact recognized such parity. The follow- 
ing table relates the average hourly earnings 
of the non-ops group, as increased pursuant 
to the recommendations of the boards in 
and since 1956, to the average hourly earn- 
ings of the durable-goods group at the 
relevant times: 
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TABLE I 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Durables 
December 1955 
Cnriomtoy 1956Board) =i y... $1.576 
December 1957 (after 1956 
ipjepigal) SUA) Same ¢25 4) ais | MN A aan 1.781 
December 1959 (after 1958 
ley Lap bes 4a 6) hee 0s 2 i O92 
December 1961 (after 1960 
PRDAUL ecilecsse coc ste ee 2.02 
December 1963 (after 1962 
SOG Jal wil sae. Gk tees: 2.16 


(Transcript of Evidence Volume 3, page 285.) 


This table shows that the average of the 
“Per Cent Non-ops of Durables” is 93.07 
per cent. The highest per-cent figure is 95.3 
in December 1961 after the 1960 board 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Mil- 
vain, and the lowest is 91.4 in December 
1957 after the 1956 board under the chair- 
manship of E. G. Taylor. It should be noted 
that the 1960 board estimated a rise in 
average hourly earnings of 7.9 per cent in 
durable goods over a two-year period, when 
the actual rise was 5.2 per cent, with the 


Railway Non-Operating 


At December 1957 (before the effective 
date of the last agreement, January 1, 
1958) 


At expiry of last agreement, Dec. 1959.. 


Creme meee e erence nese eee seas ese eeenssaessessrsesessee 


The 1962 board, also under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice Munroe, resulted in 
unanimous recommendations that were 
adopted by both parties. These recom- 
mendations were for wage increases of 1 
per cent effective March 1, 1962; 1 per cent 
effective October 1, 1962; 2 cents an hour 
on January 1, 1963; and a final 2 cents an 
hour on July 1, 1963, together with pay- 
ment by the Railways of 1 cent an hour 
effective January 1, 1963, into job security 
funds. The total terminal wage increase 
amounted to 8 cents an hour. It is to be 
emphasized that these recommendations 
were accepted by the Unions and the Rail- 
ways and were implemented. 

It is therefore evident that the Unions in 
1962 were satisfied with wage recommenda- 
tions that did not and were not intended to 
produce parity of earnings with the durable- 
goods group of employees. Therefore, hav- 
ing regard to the settlement of 1962 and to 
what was said by Mr. Justice Milvain as 
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Cents Per’Cent 

Non-Ops Non-Ops of 

Non-Ops Below Durables Durables 
$1.467 10.9 93.0 
1.628 13,3 91.4 
1.767 15.3 92.0 
1.926 9.4 95:3 
2.021 139 93.6 

result that by December 31, 1961, the 


average hourly earnings of the non-ops 
group were 6.6 cents higher than intended. 

Moreover, Mr. Justice Milvain said in 
the report of the 1960 board: 


“At this point it is, however, significant to 
note, when comparing the average hourly earn- 
ings of non-operating employees with the 
average hourly earnings of employees in the 
durable-goods group of industries, that [re- 
cently]... there has existed a definite relation- 
ship between them, as is exemplified by the 
following table: 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Per Cent of Cents Average Hourly 
Durable Below Earnings in 
Goods Durable Durable Goods 
Rate Earnings Goods Industries 
1.628 91.4 15.3 1.781 
PGT 92.0 15.3 iW Wa 


quoted above, any wage increase now to 
be recommended should in my view not be 
greater than will, as nearly as may be, 
preserve the relationship between the 
average hourly earnings of durable-goods 
employees and the non-ops group resulting 
in December 1963 from the agreed settle- 
ment of 1962 unless there are now factors 
present that were not present in 1962. 

Apart from any such special factors, a 
question I deal with later, a proper wage in- 
crease would be not greater than required 
to match probable increases in durable- 
goods earnings in 1964 and 1965, assuming 
a two-year contract. 

The evidence in this respect before the 
Board indicates annual increases in durable- 
goods wage rates of approximately 4.5 cents 
during 1964 and 1965. The Unions have 
estimated a total increase in durable-goods 
average hourly earnings for the year 1964 
of 7.2 cents an hour, which is stated to be 
equivalent to an increase of 3.6 cents an 
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hour in the average value of the increase 
over the full year (original page 47, Exhibit 
1). On this basis, if this same rate of in- 
crease is maintained during the year 1965, 
durable-goods average hourly earnings will 
increase by a total of 14.4 cents for the 
years 1964 and 1965, which would in turn 
produce an increase of 7.2 cents an hour 
in the average value over the two full years 
of 1964 and 196S. 


Therefore, if to the durables average of 
$2.16 in December 1963 is added 14.4 cents, 
the resulting figure for average hourly earn- 
ings in December 1965 becomes $2.304. 
The amount required to maintain the 
December 1963 relationship is 93.6 per 
cent of $2.304, or $2.157, and the increase 
in average hourly earnings of the non-ops 
group needed to maintain that relationship 
isl 3.Gucents, 


The non-ops group, however, does not 
require 13.6 cents increase in wage rates 
to produce that figure in average hourly 
earnings but, based on an increase in 
average hourly earnings of 9.5 cents in 
December 1963, produced by actual wage 
increases of 7.85 cents agreed to by both 
parties in 1962, a non-ops wage increase of 
11.2 cents in 1964 and 1965 will produce 
an average hourly earnings increase of 
13.6 cents in December 1965 (original 
exhibit 6, Statement A 106). 


During the course of the hearings, the 
Chairman asked the Railways whether or 
not the Railways had concluded agree- 
ments with any of their employees other 
than those represented before this Board 
for the year 1964 and, if so, for the partic- 
ulars of such agreements. 


The answer as contained in Exhibit 23 
(of the original report) shows increases 
granted to certain running-trades employees 
of the two major railways for periods of 
two and three years commencing in 1964. 
It is significant to note that the increases 
granted to employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
amounted to 5 per cent for a two-year 
period commencing 1964. Among the em- 
ployees represented by this Union are 
classifications in yard service and switch 
tender’ service, both of which work under 
conditions comparable to the non-ops 
group—8 hours a day and time and one- 
half for overtime. 


Using this group as a basis of compari- 
son, it is clear that the comparable increase 
to non-operating employees required to 
maintain the relationship with the running- 
trades employees would be 10 cents an 
hour for the two years commencing Janu- 
ary 1964. I consider this a relevant factor. 
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Railway Group 

It was contended by the Railways that the 
average hourly earnings of durable-goods 
workers should be compared not with the 
average hourly earnings of the non-ops 
group but with a more nearly comparable 
group of railway workers, which was 
referred to as “the railway group,” and 
that this was the first step in adjusting to 
correct for distortions arising in the applica- 
tion of durable-goods average hourly earn- 
ings as a standard. 

The average hourly earnings of durable- 
goods workers as computed by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics are based on the 
earnings of hourly and daily rated wage 
earners or production workers, a conglom- 
erate group in the many industries that 
make up the durable-goods group. Earn- 
ings of clerical workers are not included 
in the average hourly earnings of durable- 
goods workers. In arriving at the railway 
group, the Railways excluded clerks and 
certain other classifications. The Railways 
also included in the railway group the 
running-trades employees of the Railways 
as being production workers. The railway 
group consequently consists of the non- 
ops group, excluding clerks and certain 
other classifications, and with the addition 
of the running-trades employees. 

It was contended by the Unions that it is 
essential to any comparison that one com- 
mence with the employees represented 
before the Board, the non-ops group, and 
not with any other, but in my view, com- 
parison of the average hourly earnings of 
the non-ops group, which includes clerks 
and does not include the more _ highly 
paid running-trades employees, with the 
average hourly earnings of the durable- 
goods group, leaves much to be desired. 
At the least, the non-inclusion of the 
running trades in the comparison is a factor 
to be taken into account. In this respect, the 
report of the 1958 board under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson 
contains the following: 

“There is another factor which is sometimes 
lost sight of and that is that the employees 
appearing before this Board do not include the 
railways’ operating employees. The latter are 
the more highly paid employees and, as a 
group, have a somewhat higher level of skills 
than the non-operating employees. 

“There is some basis for the contention of 
the railways that, if comparisons are to be made 
with outside industries, they should really be 
made between the entire railway force (not a 
segment thereof) and the durable-goods in- 
dustries. If the average hourly earnings of the 
entire railway working force are compared 
with the average hourly earnings of the entire 
working force of the industries in the durable- 
goods group, it will be found that the railway 


workers are quite as well off as the workers 
in durable goods.” 
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Exhibit 11 (of the original report) shows 
that to reconcile the non-ops group and 
the railway group requires the deduction 
from the non-ops group of 15,814 clerks, 
stenographers and office machine operators, 
and the addition of 24,926 running-trades 
employees. Taking the first class alone, 
there are over 15,800 employees in the non- 
ops group who have no counterpart in 
durable goods, and close to 25,000 em- 
ployees in the railways excluded from a 
test of railway wages against wages in dur- 
able goods. Therefore, even if direct com- 
parison of railway group to durables should 
not logically be made, the durable-goods 
wages standard is surely to be considered 
with these considerations in mind as factors 
having weight. In this respect, I dissent from 
the view of the majority Report that the 
railway group should be entirely disregarded. 

If the railway group is compared with 
the durables group, the comparison as at 
December 1963 is: railways $2.174, and 
durables $2.16. If further adjustments as 
between these two groups are made for 
known factors, namely, male-female ratio 
and geographical distribution, the compari- 
son becomes: railways $2.174, and durables 
$2.028, 

The durable-goods standard may be said 
to have become the standard for compari- 
son with wages of the non-ops employees 
by default. As Chief Justice Sloan said in 
the arbitration award in 1954: 

“In the over-all result, it seems to me that 
the durable goods industry may, with some 
reservations, be regarded a reasonably good 
guide. It has at least one virtue: there is no 
other.” 

It is my view that one of the reserva- 
tions to this “reasonably good guide” is 
the fact that durable-goods employees do not 
include clerks, and the non-ops group does 
not include the more highly paid groups of 
railway employees. 


Other Factors 


I now turn to the question as to whether 
or not there are now factors present that 
were not present in 1962 and requiring 
consideration. In my view the only such 
factor is the improvement in the economy 
that has taken place since that time. 

Evidence was adduced in the course of 
the hearings by the Unions as to current 
economic conditions in Canada. I do not 
propose to deal with that evidence in any 
detail. It does establish that Canada is now 
in a period of business expansion and that 
the current upswing, which began in the 
spring of 1961, is still continuing strong. 
Times are good in this country, and the 
outlook for the immediate future appears 
to be favourable. 
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The evidence refers to and quotes from 
economic surveys and forecasts conducted 
and made by government and by responsible 
private organizations. These surveys and 
forecasts are optimistic, and hold out the 
prospect of increased levels of spending for 
capital business investment, for _ social 
capital purposes and for new housing in 
1964, and exports are expected to rise. 

The Railways have not expressed dis- 
agreement with the view that economic 
activity in Canada is presently at a 
prosperous level. Mr. Emerson [R. A. Emer- 
son, a Vice-President of the CPR] points 
out at the commencement of his evidence 
that Canada has, since the end of World 
War II, enjoyed a period of over-all growth 
and prosperity. The Canadian gross national 
product, on a constant 1949 dollar basis, 
has increased from $15.4 billion in 1947 
to $29.5 billion in 1963, or by 91.0 per cent. 
The output of the transportation industry 
as a whole in Canada increased at a slightly 
greater rate. 


In contrast, the output of the railway 
industry has increased in the period since 
World War II by only 13.0 per cent. The 
Railways have therefore not shared in the 
general growth that Canada has enjoyed 
since World War II, and it is the financial 
and economic position of the Railways that 
is here the relevant factor. The reasons for 
this situation are the striking rise of com- 
petition from other forms of transportation 
and increases in railway rates. 


Competition, as is well known, has come 
chiefly from highway transport and pipelines, 
and in the passenger field, from private auto- 
mobiles and air transportation. Rail trans- 
portation in 1948 accounted for approxi- 
mately 67 per cent of the total of Canadian 
inter-city revenue ton-miles, road for ap- 
proximately 7 per cent, water for approxi- 
mately 26 per cent, and pipelines for none. 

These percentages in 1962 became ap- 
proximately: rail 41 per cent, road 11 per 
cent, water 26 per cent, and pipelines 22 
per cent. Canadian inter-city passenger miles 
by type of public carrier show the follow- 
ing percentages in 1948—rail 48 per cent; 
bus 48 per cent, and air 4 per cent, and in 
1961, the latest year for which figures are 
available, rail 28 per cent, bus 38 per cent, 
and air 34 per cent. These percentages are 
derived from Exhibits II and IV to Mr. 
Emerson’s evidence and are set out on 
[original] pages 488 (b) and 488 (d) of 
Volume 4 of the transcript of evidence. 

Added to the effect of competition and 
intensifying it has been the necessity for 
increases in railway rates due to increases in 
labour costs. But increasing rates resulted in 
loss of business to other forms of transporta- 
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tion or inability to apply the new rates in 
the face of competition. The Royal Com- 
mission on Transportation appointed in May 
1959 “to inquire into and report upon the 
problems relating to railway transportation 
in Canada and the causes_ thereof” 
summed up the position of the railway in 
these words: 

“Notwithstanding these recent indications of 
progress ... their position of late... .4S not 
which engenders a ready optimism. Caught in 
a squeeze between declining revenues relative 
to traffic volume and the steady postwar rise 
in costs, the railways, in order to meet their 
financial requirements, have been forced to 
resort periodically to general rate increases ... 
horizontal rate increases .. . 

“With each successive increase in rates, how- 
ever, certain traffic ceases to move because it 
cannot bear the higher rate; also, of course, the 
area of traffic exposed to competition expands 
and the railways, experiencing both erosion 
and attrition of their traffic, are faced with a 
Situation where, if they are to continue to 
attempt to meet their financial needs in this 
way, they must apply larger and larger in- 
creases to a smaller and smaller portion of 
traffic. Thus, in what appears to be a self- 
defeating Process, the railways find themselves 
- - . running faster and faster in order to stay 
in the same place.” 


The Railways, in addition to seeking 
rate increases, have also sought to improve 
their position by effecting technological 
improvements, the most striking being 
“dieselization,” which required capital ex- 
penditures of $230,000,000 in the CPR, pro- 
ducing annual savings, excluding the cost 
of capital invested, in excess of $50,000,000. 
The CPR has expended over one billion 
dollars in capital investment in the period 
1947-63. 

Despite all these measures, the Railways, 
although now showing some improvement 
in net rail revenue, remain in a difficult 
situation. Net railway earnings of the CPR 
for 1963 were $35.3 million after provision 
for income taxes of $23.1 million. The 
Annual Report of Canadian Pacific for 1963 
contains the following: 


“NET RAILWAY EARNINGS of $35.3 mil- 
lion, after provision for income taxes of $23.1 
million, were $6.3 million, or 22 per cent higher 
than in the previous year. On a comparable 
basis, allocating to the year 1962 the payments 
for that year received in 1963 from the Govern- 
ment in respect of freight rate reductions and 
the recommendations of the MacPherson Royal 
Commission, the 1963 net earnings show an 
improvement over 1962 of less than 1 per cent.” 


Net railway earnings for the years 1958- 
63, both inclusive, in thousands, are as 
follows: 


LOD SMM. th IOI th eae, $36,492 
ADD tur crates. Vepcdael tg ae $36,046 
LOGO vias alta: Poe ough ent $33,675 
196 ripen autere weet ie $37,651 
M62, atopy bases ty) $28,978 
1963) Sopaprem ti wadieies ae $35,262 
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The net railway operating income of 
Canadian National for 1963 is $5.0 million, 
representing a $10.8 million improvement 
over the $5.8 million operating loss in 1962. 
This is a small improvement indeed, con- 
sidering, among other things, that rail- 
operating revenues for 1963 were $725.2 
million. 


What of the future? The Government has 
indicated its intention to introduce, at the 
current session of Parliament, legislation to 
implement certain of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. The most im- 
portant of the recommendations relate to: 
(1) uneconomic branch lines; (2) uneco- 
nomic rail passenger services; and (3) the 
process of railway rate making. The broad 
objectives for the future with respect to 
branch lines and passenger services is to 
eliminate such lines and services as are 
uneconomic. The Commission expressed it 
thus: 

“Looking to the future one can visualize a 
rail system which is no longer geared to per- 
form the entire transportation function to all 
segments of the community. The objective would 
be to have a rail system in which uneconomic 
portions would be small, kept in existence either 
because of the national necessity to provide 
a certain level of service in certain areas re- 
gardless of commercial considerations or kept 
in existence at the discretion of railway manage- 
ment for reasons of their own.” 

And: 

“Therefore, our conclusion is that the rail- 
ways must eventually withdraw all uneconomic 
rail passenger services, subject to similar time 
limitations imposed in connection with the 
abandonment of uneconomic plant.” (Refer- 
ence Vol. 1, page 45.) 


The Commission recommended annual 
payments on a declining basis over five 
years in respect of uneconomic passenger 
train services, and annual payments over a 
period of 15 years in respect of uneconomic 
branch lines, and also recommended pay- 
ments for services on a continuing basis in 
respect of the transportation of grain and 
grain products moving to export positions 
in Western Canada, and further, of pas- 
senger transportation that presently is pro- 
vided free to members of the Senate and 
House of Commons and certain Govern- 
ment departments under the Railway Act 
and other statutes. Exhibit V to Mr. 
Emerson’s evidence appearing on [original] 
page 488 (e) of Volume 4 of the transcript 
of evidence shows the “Estimated Effect” 
on net revenue of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company on the assumption that 
the payments recommended by the Com- 
mission will be enacted into legislation, as 
follows: 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Estimated Effect on Net Revenue of Implementation 
of Recommendations of MacPherson Commission 


Year: 


Revenue Loss: 
INterineshayvMents Oe ed... voa st 
Freight Rates Reduction Act ........ 
Bridge Subsidy 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


Revenue Improvement: 
Passenger Services— 
Proposed) Parinents)y 5. / 5... .tadse 
Grain at Statutory Rates— 
Shortfall on Variable Costs ...... 
Contribution to Constant Costs 
Pranic MEANS Fo .sie ete vceocehsftocst ets 


Net Revenue Improvement of (Loss) 


It was further recommended by the Royal 
Commission that the Railways be free to 
set their own rates subject only to regula- 
tions as to minimum rates based on variable 
cost, and maximum rates with respect to 
shippers who have no practicable alternative 
to rail transport, based on variable cost plus 
a percentage over variable cost. 

If these recommendations are imple- 
mented, the Railways will be entering a new 
environment in which the forces of com- 
petition with other forms of transportation 
will be the dominant factor. It may well be, 
and no doubt it is the hope of all concerned, 
that implementation of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission will enable the 
railways to improve their relative position 
in the transportation industry, but there is 
no certainty at present as to whether this 
will happen or not. 

Further economies and efficiencies will 
have to be made to attract more business at 
profitable rates. The future is clearly uncer- 
tain and therefore this is no time to place 
additional very heavy burdens on the Rail- 
ways for undue increased wage costs. The 
evidence is that a one-cent-increase in wages 
to the organized non-ops groups will cost 
CNR and CPR $2,177,000 annually, and 
if unorganized non-ops are included as they 
must be, this figure becomes $2,431,000. 

The cost to the CPR and CNR of the 
wage recommendations of the majority 
Report over the period 1964-1965 is in 
excess of $57 million, and the annual cost 


$33.0 
> 27 


EXHIBIT V 
First Second Third Fourth 
(millions) 

$19.3 $19.3 $19.3 
Tl Ti vine 7 ie 
3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 

$30.3 $30.3 $30.3 

$17.6 $13.2 $ 8.8 
2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
9.0 9.0 9.0 90 
ie 25 29 eRe) 

$30.9 $27.1 $23.1 

$ 0.6 ($43.2) ($ 7.2) 


thereafter is in excess of $46 million. These 
are staggering burdens to place on the Rail- 
ways at this time. 


Wage Recommendations 


On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that the non-ops group is entitled to fair 
remuneration for its services. I have given 
most careful consideration to the wage 
recommendations contained in the majority 
Report, and find myself unable to agree 
with them. For the reasons given herein it 
is my recommendation that: 


To the hourly basic rates of pay in force 
at December 31, 1963, there shall be added 
the following: 

(a) Effective January 1, 1964, add three 
cents per hour 


(b) Effective July 1, 1964, add a furthe, 
three cents per hour 


(c) Effective January 1, 1965, add a fur- 
the one per cent 

(d) Effective July 1, 1965, add a further 
two per cent. Daily, weekly and 
monthly rates shall be increased in 
an equivalent manner. 


Other Recommendations 


I concur in the recommendations con- 
tained in the majority Report as to Health 
and Welfare, Qualification for Statutory 
Holiday and Term of the Agreement. 

Dated at Halifax, NS., this 23rd day of 
May, 1964. 

(Sgd.) A. Gordon Cooper, 
Member. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules a person exercising managerial 
functions is not subject to reinstatement by Labour Relations 
Board. British Columbia Supreme Court fines company and its 


employee for contempt 
the same court remits 


The Supreme Court of Canada, dismiss- 
ing by a majority decision an appeal from 
the Ontario Court of Appeal, ruled that a 
person exercising managerial functions is 
not an “employee” within the meaning of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, and that 
consequently, the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board had no jurisdiction to reinstate such 
person in employment when his discharge 
was for union activities. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court, 
imposed fines on a company and its em- 
ployee for breaches of a court injunction 
preventing interference with union activities. 
It held that the company’s liability for ex- 
pressly unauthorized acts of its employee 
was based on the principle of the employer’s 
liability for the acts of its employees. 


In another decision, the Supreme Court, 
in chambers, remitted for further considera- 
tion an award of an arbitration board con- 
stituted under a collective agreement. The 
Court ruled that the board’s award, which 
held that two employees were dismissed 
for proper cause, was based on inadmissible 
evidence, thus giving rise to an error in law 
apparent on the face of the award. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


- rules that Labour Relations Board has 
no power to reinstate managerial employee 


On May 23, 1964, the Supreme Court of 
Canada, by a majority decision, dismissed 
an appeal from the decision of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal, and ruled that the power 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
under Section 65(4) of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act to reinstate in employment 
a person discharged for union activities 
applies only to an “employee” within the 
meaning of the Act, and that the Board has 
no jurisdiction to order the reinstatement 
of a person exercising managerial functions. 


Mrs. Barbara Jarvis, an employee of 
Associated Medical Services Incorporated, 
was promoted in February 1960 to the 
position of Railway Claims Supervisor. On 


of court order. In another decision, 
arbitration award for reconsideration 


February 2, 1961, she was discharged on 
the ground that she was engaging in union 
activities on company premises during work- 
ing hours. She applied for reinstatement 
under Section 65 of the Act, and the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board ordered 
her reinstatement. 


The Board found that Mrs. Jarvis had 
been dismissed for union activity; that she 
was a member of the Office Employees’ 
International Union, Local 131, to the 
knowledge of the managing director of the 
company; that the union activity for which 
she was dismissed did not conflict with her 
duty to her employer; and that, although 
her duties were managerial in nature and 
She was therefore a person deemed not to 
be an employee as defined by Section 1(3) 
(b) of the Act, nevertheless she was a 
person entitled to the rights given under 
Section 65 of the Act. This decision was 
quashed by the Court of Appeal (L.G., 
April O63 ep aisha! 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Cartwright, rendering the majority 
decision, stated that the question calling 
for determination was whether, under the 
Labour Relations Act, the Board had juris- 
diction to order the reinstatement of Mrs. 
Jarvis, who, at the time of her discharge, 
had for almost a year ceased, for the pur- 
poses of the Act, to be an employee of the 
company in question. 

It appeared to him that the appeal could 
succeed only if the court were able to 
construe the Act as giving the Board power, 
in appropriate circumstances, to compel 
the continuation of the employment, not 
only of all persons who are “employees” 
within the meaning of that term as defined 
in the Act but also of all persons exercising 
managerial functions. 


In Mr. Justice Cartwright’s Opinion, such 
a construction would be at variance with 
the purposes that appear from reading of 
the Act as a whole, and would require 
giving a forced meaning to the words that 
the ‘Legislature has employed. 
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Mr. Justice Cartwright was fully in 
accord with the unanimous reasons of the 
Court of Appeal delivered by Mr. Justice 
Aylesworth and he adopted those reasons 
in their entirety. His agreement included 
the following of Mr. Justice Aylesworth’s 
statements: 

. . . Once the board determined, as it had 
the right to determine, that the complainant 
was a person deemed not to be an employee 
for the purposes of the Act it had ipso facto 
demonstrated its lack of jurisdiction to proceed 
further with the complaint. The remedy, if any, 
of the complainant lies in another forum... 

It is trite to observe that the Board cannot 
by an erroneous interpretation of any section 
or sections of the Act confer upon itself a 
jurisdiction which it otherwise would not have. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright dealt also with 
Section 80 of the Act* and showed why 
that section did not prevent the quashing 
of the decision of the Board in the case 
at bar. In his view, the interpretation of this 
section most favourable to the appellant 
would be to oust the jurisdiction of the 
Superior Courts to interfere with any deci- 
sion of the Board made in the exercise of 
the powers conferred upon it by the Legis- 
lature; within the ambit of those powers, 
the Board could err in fact or in law. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright did not interpret 
this section, however, to mean that if the 
Board purports to make an order which, 
on the true construction of the Act, it has 
no jurisdiction to make, the person affected 
thereby is left without a remedy. In Alliance 
des Professeurs Catholiques de Montreal v. 
Labour Relations Board (L.G. 1953, p. 
1177), Chief Justice Rinfret rejected such 
a suggestion. 


The extent of the Board’s jurisdiction is 
fixed by the statute which creates it and 
cannot be enlarged by a mistaken view 
entertained by the Board as to the meaning 
of that statute. The governing principle was 
stated by Mr. Justice Fauteux In re Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, Toronto News- 
paper Guild, Local 87 v. Globe Printing Co. 
(L.G. 1953, p. 1174) as follows: 

The authorities are clear that jurisdiction 
cannot be obtained nor can it be declined as 
a result of a misinterpretation of the law, and 
that in both cases the controlling power of 
Superior Courts obtains, notwithstanding the 
existence in the Act of a no certiorari clause. 





* Section 80 reads: 

No decision, order, direction, declaration or ruling 
of the Board shall be questioned or reviewed in any 
court, and no order shall be made or process entered, 
or proceedings taken in any court, whether by way 
of injunction, declaratory judgment, certiorari, man- 
damus, prohibition, quo warranto, or otherwise, to 
question, review, prohibit or restrain the Board or 
any of its proceedings. 
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Mr. Justice Cartwright concluded that this 
was the rule applied by the Court of 
Appeal in the case at bar. 

The Supreme Court of Canada (with 
three judges dissenting) dismissed the 
appeal from the Ontario Court of Appeal. 
Jarvis (Barbara) vy. Associated Medical 
Services Ltd. et al. Supreme Court of 
Canada, March 23, 1964; Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, Para. 15, 511. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


..- rules company and its employee equally 
liable for breaches of court injunction 


On November 28, 1963, Mr. Justice 
Ruttan of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court found a plant superintendent guilty 
of contempt of court for expressly unauthor- 
ized breaches of a court injunction. The 
court found the company equally guilty of 
contempt on the principle of the company’s 
responsibility for the acts of its employees. 

In May 1963, an injunction order was 
granted against the officers, agents, servants 
and representatives of the Hankin & Struck 
Frames Ltd., Hankin & Struck Mattress 
Ltd. and Hankin & Struck Furniture Ltd., 
restraining them from seeking by intimida- 
tion, dismissal, threat of dismissal or other 
means to compel or to induce any employee 
from joining or continuing to be a member 
or officer of the Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America, Local 1, and 
from discharging any employee for seeking 
to become a member or officer of the 
union or for union activities. 

When the union moved for a motion to 
commit for contempt of court for breaches 
of the injunction, Mr. Justice Ruttan found 
that the charges could be substantiated only 
against Rudy Struck, a plant superintendent 
of Hankin & Struck Furniture Ltd., who 
also was a director and shareholder of the 
same company. 


Evidence indicated that Struck advised 
one employee to leave the union on the 
grounds that he would probably have to 
pay oppressive dues, told another employee 
that he would possibly be promoted if he 
signed an anti-union petition, warned a 
third employee that the advent of the 
union would result in his demotion, and 
cautioned one other employee that his 
RCMP application would be viewed in 
a bad light if he joined the union. All these 
incidents, especially the last one, in which 
the statement made was shown to be pure 
fabrication, amounted to acts of contempt 
of the injunction. 

Mr. Justice Ruttan stated that Struck had 
made no open threats or acts of coercion, 
but the message in each case was plain; 
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and that Struck knew on each occasion that 
he was consciously doing what he knew was 
forbidden: “inducing employees to refrain 
from becoming or continuing to be mem- 
bers of the union.” 

Mr. Justice Ruttan held Struck to be 
the only individual guilty of violating the 
injunction. 

The question left to be answered was 
whether the uncondoned acts by Struck 
made the company also liable for violation 
of the injunction. Struck was and remains 
the plant superintendent and all the acts 
by him were performed on the business 
premises during business hours or shortly 
thereafter. The employees identified him 
with “the company” and the union there- 
fore alleged that the company was equally 
responsible for the contempt of the injunc- 
tion order. 

It was argued for the company that no 
authority existed for the proposition that, if 
a case for contempt was made against 
Struck, the company was similarly liable, 
since evidence indicated that Struck, as an 
employee of the company, was instructed 
not to carry out his action in breach or in 
contempt of the court order. 

An affidavit by the president and manager 
of the companies indicated that Struck 
and other officials of the companies involved 
were instructed not to say anything to the 
employees about joining or not joining the 
union or about the union’s certification 
application. Further, these officials were 
instructed not to talk to the employees about 
conditions of employment, or union affairs 
or membership. 

The affidavit stated also that the officials 
were cautioned several times that the in- 
structions remained unchanged and _ that 
any disobedient act done in contravention 
of the instructions was done without right 
or authority. 

Counsel for the companies submitted that 
the precedents require that a person “must 
do all he can to carry out the terms of the 
court order.” Counsel further submitted that 
in the case at bar the company, through its 
president, had done all that it could pos- 
sibly do to carry out the terms of the 
court order. A meeting of the executive 
officers had been called and they had been 
expressly warned to obey the order. 


Mr. Justice Ruttan stated that counsel 
for the defence was identifying the actions 
of the company only with the actions of 
its president. He added, however, that the 
company operated also through Mr. Struck, 
who, as superintendent, had the authority 
for hiring and firing employees and for 
the general operation of the furniture fac- 
tory. He thought that, when Struck 
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counselled the employees against joining 
the union, they were justified in believing 
that he spoke for the company and not just 
for himself. 


Mr. Justice Ruttan ruled that the ratio 

in Davis v. Barlow (1911), 21 Man. R. 
265, would seem to be applicable to the 
situation at bar and he referred to the 
decision of Chief Justice Mathers at pages 
270-1 as follows: 
. . . if Land has assumed to deliver the 
package, knowing that the injunction order 
had been issued, he did so without authority 
and in defiance of the rules of the Company 
. . . The injunction having been granted, and 
notice of it having been received by the Com- 
pany, they cannot excuse themselves by saying 
that the disobedience was without instructions. 
It would make no difference if the disobedience 
were .. . in breach of duty, it was equally 
contempt on the part of the Company. They 
are responsible for the conduct of their 
officials and, if they employ officials who will 
violate their rules and disobey an order of 
this Court, they must take the consequences. 


In the case at bar, Mr. Justice Ruttan 
held that, although Struck was the plant 
superintendent and a company director, 
it had not been shown that he was author- 
ized to lay down or vary policy directives. 
When he ignored instructions given by 
the company’s president he had no execu- 
tive authority for his action. 


Consequently, the company was liable, 
not because of its own executive act car- 
ried out by Struck as a responsibile officer, 
but on the principle of responsibility of the 
company for the acts of its employees. 


For the contempt of court injunction 
order, Mr. Justice Ruttan fined Struck 
$1,000 and the company, $1,000. Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union of North 
America, Local 1 v. Hankin & Struck 
Frames Ltd. et al, (1964) 42 D. L.R. (2d), 
Parts 7 and 8, p. 554. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


---remits award to arbitration board on 
ground of error on the face of the record 


On January 22, 1964, Mr. Justice Aikins, 
in a chambers application to the British 
Columbia Supreme Court, held that, 
where the chairman of the arbitration board 
under a collective agreement ruled evidence 
tendered to the board to be admissible for 
a limited purpose only, and where that 
evidence was considered by the board in 
its wider and inadmissible aspects, then 
such evidence in its entirety affected the 
award, giving rise to an error in law ap- 
parent on the face of the award. Technically 
this amounted to misconduct on the part of 
the board and an award so arrived at may 
be quashed or remitted. 
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Two former employees of Passmore 
Co. Ltd. applied to set aside or remit the 
majority award of three arbitrators made in 
a dispute concerning their dismissal by the 
company. 

The right of the company to dismiss the 
two employees was governed by the terms 
of the collective agreement with Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, Local 
1-405. Section 2 of the collective agreement 
reads: “The company shall have the right 
to select its employees and to discipline or 
discharge them for proper cause.” 

The company alleged that the employees 
refused to comply with the company’s orders 
regarding grading of lumber or were incom- 
petent and this was a proper cause for dis- 
missal. 

The arbitration procedure established in 
the collective agreement was followed and 
the majority award was in favour of the 
company. This award the employees wanted 
to set aside or have remitted. 

The employees were employed as graders 
of lumber and were retained in the same 
position when the ownership of the com- 
pany changed in 1959. The company policy 
under the previous ownership had been to 
grade lumber for shipment at 100 per cent 
on grade or better. After the change of 
ownership, this policy was altered. The com- 
pany was a member of the Interior Lumber 
Manufacturers Assn., which had established 
a code of lumber-grading providing that 
if a shipment of lumber was not five per 
cent off the stated grade, the purchaser 
could not complain nor reject the shipment. 

By using this method of grading, a lum- 
ber manufacturer was able to make a 
slight additional profit by grading a ship- 
ment of lumber not at 100 per cent on 
stated grade but at 95 per cent of stated 
grade. The new owners ordered the em- 
ployees to accept this new method of grad- 
ing. 

The two employees continued to grade 
by their old method and their failure to 
carry out the company’s mew orders was 
alleged by the company to be proper cause 
for dismissal. The employees argued that 
an order to mis-state the grade on a lumber 
shipment was an improper order, which 
they were not required to obey. 

Mr. Justice Aikins noted that the majority 
of the arbitrators found that the company 
order to the employees “to grade lower” 
was a proper one in the sense that it was 
an order which the employees were required 
to obey. The employees attacked the 
majority award on the ground that there 
was no evidence before the arbitrators on 
which they could base such a finding; 
secondly, that the decision of the majority 
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of the arbitrators was so obviously wrong 
in law that it amounted to an error in law 
on the face of the award. 


Considering the first argument, Mr. 
Justice Aikins concluded that, although the 
record of the board’s proceedings was not 
before him, it would appear from the 
reasons for the award that there was 
evidence before the board to support the 
majority decision that the order given to 
the employees was a proper one, which 
they were required to obey. 


Next, Mr. Justice Aikins dealt with the 
employees’ argument that the decision of 
the majority of the arbitrators—that the 
order about grading was a proper one 
to be obeyed by the employees—was so 
obviously wrong as to amount to an error 
in law on the face of the record. Counsel 
for the employees argued that under the 
grading rules the grader should make an 
honest attempt to grade to a_ perfect 
standard, that is, to have each shipment 
of lumber entirely at the grade stated. 
Counsel argued further that the rule of the 
Interior Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
allowing a five-per-cent deviation below the 
stated grade was designed only to cater to 
inevitable minor error, that, with 
even the best grading, must arise from time 
to time, and to prevent claims concerning 
or rejections of lumber shipments that are 
minimally off grade. 

Mr. Justice Aikins stated that, although 
he found this argument compelling, the 
difficulty was that the board’s decision on 
the grading order depended largely upon 
the evidence tendered as to the duty of a 
grader. He added that he was unable to say 
that the employees established that there 
was no evidence before the arbitrators re- 
garding the duty of a grader and the 
propriety of the grading order given by 
the company. Consequently, he found it 
impossible to say that the majority of the 
arbitrators erred in law in reaching the 
conclusion as to the propriety of the order 
given by the company to the employees. 

The company asserted as a proper cause 
for dismissal either incompetence in re- 
ripping lumber, or disobedience of instruc- 
tions given by the company in respect to 
re-ripping lumber. The case for the com- 
pany was that, while the two employees 
were with the company, there was an exces- 
sive amount of re-ripping. The company 
asserted that the two employees had been 
told that the company policy was that a 
board was not to be re-ripped unless it 
would increase the grading by at least two 
grades. 
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In order to show that before the dis- 
missal of the two employees there had been 
excessive ripping and that after the dis- 
missal there was a very marked drop in 
the percentage of re-ripping, the company 
put two exhibits (Exhibits 7 and 8) before 
the arbitrators. 

Apparently Exhibit 7 consisted of the 
daily production sheets from September 
1961 to February 1962. The foreman who 
gave evidence before the arbitrators could 
not say anything one way or another con- 
cerning the accuracy of the daily produc- 
tion sheets in Exhibit 7. It was argued by 
the employees that Exhibit 7 was not ad- 
missible. 

Exhibit 8 was a set of calculations made 
from the production sheets purporting to 
give the percentages of re-ripping from 
September 1961 to February 1962. 

The chairman of the board ruled that 
Exhibit 7 would be admissible to show the 
total planer production but would not be 
admissible to show the amount of ripping 
or re-ripping, unless further evidence was 
given. No other evidence was given of the 
percentages of ripping and re-ripping over 
the months in question. Exhibit 8 (analysis 


of the ripping and re-ripping percentages) 
depended for its validity entirely upon 
Bxhibite7: 

In spite of this ruling of the chairman 
of the board, the majority of the arbitrators 
appeared to have placed reliance on Exhibits 
7 and 8 as to re-ripping percentages. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Aikins, 
Exhibit 7 was not admissible unless a wit- 
ness was called capable of testifying as to 
its accuracy. Consequently, the majority of 
the arbitrators had failed to follow their 
own ruling in respect to Exhibits 7 and 8. 
And in deciding on the proper cause for 
dismissal, they relied on inadmissible 
evidence, which constituted an eror in law 
apparent on the face of the award. 

This, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Aikins, 
amounted technically to misconduct in the 
very broad connotation given to this word 
in the law relating to arbitration. Miscon- 
duct being one of the grounds upon which 
an award could be remitted, Mr. Justice 
Aikins decided, instead of quashing, to 
remit the award to the arbitrators for fur- 
ther consideration. In re Arbitration between 
International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-405 and Passmore Lumber Co. Ltd. 
(1964), 46 W.W.R., Part 10, p. 593. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario issues new minimum wage orders. Federal Government 
sets out standards for crew accommodation on Canadian ships 


In Ontario, new general orders applicable 
to both men and women and new orders 
governing hotel and restaurant workers, 
which went into force on June 29, provide 
for the establishment by December 27, 1965 
of a general minimum wage of $1 an hour. 

The construction order for the Oshawa- 
Toronto-Hamilton Zone was extended to all 
the industrial areas in the province, and a 
new order was issued providing for the 
gradual introduction of a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour for construction workers in 
the smaller centres. 


New regulations under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act set out standards for crew accom- 
modation in Canadian ships. 

In Manitoba, higher fees were approved 
for licensed practical nurses. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


New Crew Accommodation Regulations, 
issued under the Canada Shipping Act and 
gazetted March 25 as SOR/64-103, set 
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standards for crew accommodation on 
Canadian ships, including adequate stand- 
ards for lighting, ventilation, drainage on 
open decks and sleeping room space. 

The regulations apply to every Canadian 
ship required to be registered under the 
Act, except a fishing vessel or pleasure 
yacht. Provision is made for exemption by 
the Board of Steamship Inspection of any 
ship that is not new, and of certain other 
categories. 

Crew accommodation in every ship and 
the means of access to it and egress from it 
must provide as far as practicable for the 
protection of the crew against injury, for 
the protection of accommodation against 
weather, the sea, or moisture due to con- 
densation, for insulation from excessive heat 
and cold and for the exclusion of effluvium. 

Every part of the crew accommodation, 
excluding areas such as store rooms, must 
be properly lighted with natural light. If this 
is impracticable in a passenger steamer or 
whaling ship, adequate electric light is a 
permissible alternative. Exceptions may be 
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made for sanitary accommodation and pas- 
sageways if compliance would be unreason- 
able or impracticable. 

Every ship must have an _ electrical 
system and an efficient alternative system 
of lighting or source of electric power to 
provide adequate lighting of crew accom- 
modation. Standards of illumination are 
also fixed. 


Crew accommodation must be ventilated 
by a system that will maintain the air in a 
state of purity adequate for health and com- 
fort, and ensure sufficient movement of 
air under all conditions of weather and 
climate to which the ship is likely to be 
subjected. Among other provisions concern- 
ing ventilation systems are minimum dimen- 
sions for air inlet and exhaust systems. 

Drainage requirements specify that 
efficient drainage pipes or channels must be 
provided for crew accommodation on an 
open deck where it is necessary to get rid 
of water shipped from the sea. 

The standard for sleeping rooms in ships 
over 300 tons is a minimum floor area of 
15 square feet per person excluding berth 
space, and a minimum cubical content of 
120 cubic feet per person. A notice stating 
the number of men a sleeping room is con- 
structed to accommodate must be posted in 
permanent form in the accommodation. 
Mess room, bathroom or washroom space 
may be included in estimating sleeping 
room space if it is for the exclusive use of 
the occupants of the latter, provided that 
the actual sleeping space is not reduced to 
less than 72 cubic feet per person, and the 
floor area to less than 12 superficial feet 
per person exclusive of berth space. 

Crew accommodation is to be inspected by 
a steamship inspector whenever the ship is 
registered or re-registered in Canada, when 
the accommodation is substantially altered 
or repaired, or when the number of persons 
in a sleeping room exceeds the authorized 
maximum. An inspector may make an in- 
spection whenever he considers that a con- 
travention of the regulations has occurred. 
He is required to investigate a complaint 
signed by three crew members that crew 
accommodation does not comply with the 
regulations. Such complaints are to be 
lodged promptly, and at least 24 hours 
before the ship is due to sail, unless it is in 
port for a shorter period. 


PROVINCIAL 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Licensed 
Practical Nurses Act setting higher fees for 
licensed practical nurses were gazetted on 
May 9 as Man. Reg. 33/64 and came into 
force on May 1. 
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Under the new regulations, the mini- 
mum gross fees that may be charged by 
licensed practical nurses for services for an 
8-hour, 10-hour, 12-hour or 20-hour day 
are $10, $13, $15 and $17.50, respectively. 
Formerly, the rates were $8.25, $10.75, $13 
and $14.50. 

A licensed practical nurse employed and 
paid by the month or longer period must 
now receive a minimum of $215 a month. 
Formerly the minimum was $170, plus 
laundering of uniforms. A practical nurse 
holding a provisional licence employed by 
the month must receive at least $205 a 
month. 

Licensed practical nurses employed by 
the month may not be required to work 
more than eight hours in a day or 40 in a 
week. Formerly, the weekly limit was 44 
hours. Hours of duty is defined as the hours 
in any day in which a licensed practical 
nurse is on duty or remains, subject to call 
for duty, on the premises where the patient 
is being attended. If a licensed practical 
nurse is employed in a _ hospital, meal 
periods are not to be counted as hours on 
duty. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
recently published new minimum wage regu- 
lations extending to all parts of the province 
the new minimum wage program initiated 
last year with the order for the Oshawa- 
Toronto-Hamilton Zone. 

It has issued two new general orders, one 
covering men and women in most of 
Southern Ontario and five of the more 
populous districts in Northern Ontario, and 
the other governing workers in the more 
sparsely settled areas of the province. Two 
orders along similar lines have also been 
issued for hotel and restaurant workers. 

The coverage of the construction order 
for the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone has 
been extended so that it now applies in all 
the more populous and industrialized areas 
of the province, and a new order has been 
issued governing construction workers in 
other parts of Ontario. 

The Industry and Labour Board has also 
amended the general order and the hotel 
and restaurant order for the Oshawa- 
Toronto-Hamilton Zone to bring their pro- 
visions into line with those in the new 
orders. 

The general order for women remains in 
force but its coverage has been reduced so 
that it now applies only to female em- 
ployees in tourist establishments located 
outside the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton area 
which are open for six months or less in 
any calendar year. 
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The new orders have as their objective 
the establishment by December 27, 1965 
of a general minimum wage of $1 an hour 
for both men and women and a minimum 
of $1.25 for construction workers. Lower 
minima are set for certain part-time and 
seasonal workers and for persons under 18 
employed as messengers or in similar 
occupations. Some training rates are also 
provided. 

The new minimum wage rates were based 
on very extensive studies which the Depart- 
ment of Labour conducted in the past 
year to determine actual employment con- 
ditions and levels of wages paid in various 
parts of the province. An intensive survey 
was made of wage rates paid by a cross- 
section of employers in all parts of Ontario. 
This survey was in two forms—a direct 
enumeration of 6,800 business operations 
with fewer than 15 employees, and a mail 
survey of approximately 4,000 larger estab- 
lishments. In addition to this survey, the 
Department examined other existing sta- 
tistics available from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and elsewhere. 

These studies revealed that a sizeable 
proportion of wage and salary workers in 
Ontario were being paid less than $1.25 an 
hour. From this, the Minister said, the 
Government had concluded that a general 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, however 
desirable, was not feasible at the present 
time. It was apparent, he said, that, if a 
rate of $1.25 an hour were established at 
this time, many small employers who em- 
ploy fewer than 15 persons, and some large 
employers as well, would find it very dif- 
ficult to do business in Ontario and might 
have to cut back their operations or even 
move outside the province. 

The survey results and other studies also 
indicated that a little more than 132,000 
persons or 6.5 per cent of all the non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers were 
at that time earning less than $1 an hour. 
Of these 132,000, approximately 100,000 
were in the service industries and trade, 
19,000 in manufacturing, and the remaining 
13,000 in primary industries, construction, 
finance, insurance and real estate. Some 65 
per cent of this total of 132,000 were wo- 
men, the Minister said. 

As a result, the Government had con- 
cluded that a $1-an-hour general minimum 
wage rate could not be applied immediately 
throughout Ontario. It had decided that the 
province must be zoned on the basis of 
economic conditions and the current mini- 
mum wage objectives must be reached by 
stages. 
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NEW GENERAL ORDERS 


Zones—For purposes of this extended 
minimum wage program, two new zones 
have been created, the Southern Ontario 
Zone and the Northern Ontario Zone. 

The Southern Ontario Zone takes in the 
more highly industrialized and more 
populous areas of the province, apart from 
the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone estab- 
lished last year. It comprises that part of 
Ontario lying south of a line following 
the northern boundaries of the counties 
of Lambton, Middlesex, Perth, Wellington, 
Peel and York, continuing eastward along 
the northern boundary of the bottom tier of 
townships in Victoria county, and on in an 
easterly direction to include the more 
heavily populated portions of the counties 
of Peterborough, Hastings, Lennox and 
Addington, Frontenac and the counties 
bordering the St. Lawrence River up to the 
Quebec border. In this area are located 
such cities as Windsor, Sarnia, London, 
Chatham, Woodstock, St. Thomas, Welland, 
Guelph, Brantford, Galt, Peterborough, 
Belleville, Kingston, Brockville and Corn- 
wall. 

The Ottawa area (the cities of Ottawa and 
Eastview, the Village of Rockcliffe Park 
and the townships of Gloucester and 
Nepean) is also included in the Southern 
Ontario Zone. 

This zone also includes five of the more 
populous and _ industrialized areas of 
Northern Ontario, where economic condi- 
tions are similar to those in the southern 
part of the province, including the cities of 
Fort William, Port Arthur, Sudbury, Sault 
Ste. Marie and North Bay, and the towns of 
Chelmsford, Copper Cliff, Coniston, Lively 
and Timmins. 

The Northern Ontario Zone comprises 
that part of the province not included in 
the Southern Ontario Zone or in the 
Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone. This means 
that it comprises not only most of Northern 
Ontario (except the larger centres) but 
also the less populous parts of Southern 
Ontario, including the counties of Renfrew, 
Lanark, Russell and Prescott, the towns of 
Alexandria and Campbellford, and a num- 
ber of villages and more sparsely populated 
townships in the counties of Stormont, 
Dundas and Glengarry, Northumberland, 
Hastings, Lennox and Addington, Frontenac, 
Leeds and Grenville, Peterborough, Victoria 
and Carleton. 

Exemptions—The new general orders 
cover all employees in the two zones 
except: 

—registered apprentices; 

—students employed in children’s camps 
or in recreational programs operated by 
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school boards, municipalities or charitable 
organizations; 

—residential building superintendents, 
janitors or caretakers who live on the 
premises; 

—real estate and insurance salesmen, 
door-to-door salesmen (other than route 
salesmen) and other salesmen who deter- 
mine their own hours; 

—professional persons, including teachers, 
nurses, nursing assistants, dental technicians, 
drugless practitioners, optometrists, public 
accountants and professional trainees; 

—students employed as supervisors or 
counsellors of children under 18; 

—secondary school students who work 
without pay in a business or commercial 
establishment for not more than two weeks 
in the school year under the Diversified 
Occupational Programme of the Department 
of Education; 

—domestic servants in private homes; 

—employees engaged in farming opera- 
tions or in commercial fishing; and 

—persons subject to another order. 


General Minimum Rates—The general 
minimum wage order for the Southern 
Ontario Zone (O. Reg. 97/64) set a mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour for men, effective 
from June 29. 


The rates for women in this zone are to 
be increased gradually, however, in order 
to prevent dislocation and loss of employ- 
ment. From June 29 to September 28, 1964, 
the rate for women in the Southern Ontario 
Zone is 85 cents an hour, increasing to 90 
cents on September 29, 1964, and to 95 
cents on December 29, 1964. After March 
29, 1965, the minimum for women in this 
zone is $1 an hour. 


In the Northern Ontario Zone, the initial 
rates for both men and women are lower 
than in the Southern Ontario Zone and the 
period of adjustment to the $1-an-hour mini- 
mum is longer. For work performed in the 
period from June 29, 1964 to December 
28, 1964, men in this area must be paid at 
least 85 cents an hour. From December 
29, 1964 until December 26, 1965, the 
regular minimum for men in the Northern 
Ontario Zone is 90 cents an hour, increasing 
to $1 an hour on December 27, 1965. 

Initially, the rate for women in the 
Northern Ontario Zone is 5 cents an hour 
less than the minimum for men but reaches 
parity with the male rate after six months. 
From June 29, 1964 until December 28, 
1964, the minimum for women in this area 
is 80 cents an hour, increasing to 90 cents 
an hour on December 29, 1964, and to $1 
an hour on December 27, 1965. 
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Special Rates—Following previous prac- 
tice, the new orders set lower minima for 
certain categories of workers. 


A minimum wage of 80 cents an hour is 
set for students in the Southern Ontario 
Zone who do not work more than 28 hours 
a week and for seasonal workers employed 
in a plant processing perishable fruits or 
vegetables for not more than 16 weeks in 
a calendar year. In the Northern Ontario 
Zone, the minimum payable to such workers 
is 75 cents an hour during the period from 
June 29, 1964 to December 26, 1965, and 
80 cents an hour thereafter. 


A lower minimum, 60 cents an hour, is 
set for persons under 18 working as mes- 
sengers or delivery boys, newsboys, pin 
setters or shoeshine boys or employed as 
caddies or in the professional shop at a golf 
course, in a public library, or in an amuse- 
ment or refreshment booth at a fair or 
exhibition. In the Southern Ontario Zone, 
this 60-cent rate took effect from June 29, 
but in the Northern Ontario Zone it does 
not go into force for 18 months. During the 
transitional period (June 29, 1964 to 
December 26, 1965) the minimum payable 
in the Northern Ontario Zone to delivery 


boys and other young persons in this 
category is 50 cents an hour. 
Learners’ Rates—Subject to _ certain 


restrictions, lower minima are also payable 
to learners both in piecework and non- 
piecework employment. During the first 
four months of employment, a learner who 
is not hired on a piecework basis may be 
paid up to 10 cents an hour less than the 
applicable minimum hourly rate. 

A learner who is paid on a piece-work 
basis may be paid up to 20 cents less than 
the applicable minimum hourly rate during 
the first three months of his employment 
and up to 10 cents less during the next 
three-month period. 

The number of employees classified as 
learners may not exceed one fifth of the 
total number of employees in an estab- 
lishment, except that an employer with 
fewer than five employees may employ one 
learner. 

Furthermore, certain classes of employees 
may not be paid at learners’ rates even 
though inexperienced. They are: 

—persons holding a_ certificate of 
apprenticeship or a certificate of qualification 
under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1964, or any earlier Act; 

—office workers who hold a secondary- 
school graduation diploma of a commercial 
course or who have completed a course in 
business or office practice provided by a 
registered trade school; 
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—part-time workers employed for less 
than 28 hours a week; and 

—persons subject to the special provisions 
for persons under 18, students and seasonal 
workers described above. 


Other Provisions—The general orders 
state that all time spent by the employee 
waiting at the place of employment at the 
employers’ request is to be considered work- 
ing time, whether or not he is actually 
working. 

These orders also provide for minimum 
call-in pay. Every employee who reports 
for work in response to a call from the 
employer, other than a student who 
normally works only 28 hours a week or 
less, must receive at least three hours pay 
at the applicable minimum rate even if he 
does not work three hours. This rule does 
not apply, however, if the employer is 
unable to provide work for the employee 
because of fire, lightning, power failure, 
Storms or like causes of work stoppage 
beyond the control of the employer. 

The orders further provide that in estab- 
lishments where some or all of the em- 
ployees are paid on a_ piece-work basis, 
the employer will be considered to have 
complied with the minimum wage require- 
ment if four-fifths of the piece-workers 
receive the equivalent of the prescribed 
minimum wage for any pay period. 

The orders prohibit deductions from the 
minimum wage for the purchase, use, 
laundering or cleaning of uniforms, aprons, 
caps or similar articles of apparel. 


ORDERS FOR HOTELS AND 
RESTAURANTS 


The orders for hotel and _ restaurant 
workers in the Southern Ontario and 
Northern Ontario Zones (O. Reg. 98/64 
and O. Reg. 101/64), which have the same 
geographic coverage as the general orders 
for these zones, apply to all inns, motels, 
hotels, taverns or other refreshment places 
in these areas as well as to establishments 
licensed under the Liquor Licence Act. They 
do not, however, cover tourist establish- 
ments licensed under the Tourist Establish- 
ments Act operated for not more than six 
months in a calendar year. 

The hotel and restaurant orders set the 
same rates as the general orders, providing 
for the gradual introduction, over an 18- 
month period, of a general minimum wage 
of $1 an hour, of a minimum of 80 cents 
an hour for students employed for not more 
than 28 hours a week and of a minimum of 
60 cents an hour for persons under 18 
years working as messengers, newsboys, etc. 
The stages are the same as in the general 
orders. 
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Provision is also made for a differential 
for learners, the orders for hotels and 
restaurants permitting an employer to pay 
a learner at a rate of not more than 10 cents 
less than the applicable minimum hourly 
rate. The learning period, however, is 
shorter than under the general orders; one 
month instead of four. The hotel and 
restaurant orders also stipulate that learners’ 
rates are not payable to cleaners, janitors or 
persons performing similar maintenance 
duties in hotels and restaurants nor to em- 
ployees for whom special minimum rates 
are set, even though they may have had 
no previous experience in the type of work 
for which they were hired. A quota similar 
to that in the general orders is also im- 
posed. 


In line with previous practice, the orders 
for hotels and restaurants limit the value 
that may be placed on board and lodging 
provided as part of wages. The maximum 
amounts at which meals or a room or both 
may be valued for minimum wage purposes 
are: 50 cents per meal for each period of at 
least four hours worked in a day, and an 
additional 50 cents per meal when more than 
two hours remain after the employee’s work 
week has been apportioned among all of 
such four-hour periods worked by that 
employee in that work week; $5 per week 
for a room; $15 for a week’s board and 
lodging. These rates are the same as those 
set last year for the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamil- 
ton Zone. 


A new feature is that standards are now 
laid down for rooms provided hotel and 
restaurant workers. Every room must be 
properly lighted, heated and ventilated and 
immediately accessible to proper toilet and 
washroom facilities. It must be reasonably 
furnished and supplied with clean bed linen 
and towels at least once a week. The orders 
further stipulate that only one person may 
occupy the room, except in the case of a 
married couple or when two people of the 


Same sex agree to share the sleeping 
quarters provided. 
The orders also include provisions 


respecting payment for waiting time, mini- 
mum call-in pay and deductions for uni- 
forms, which are similar to those in the 
general orders. 


ORDERS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
WORKERS 


As indicated above, the coverage of the 
construction order for the Oshawa-Toronto- 
Hamilton area has been extended and a 
new order has been issued governing con- 
struction workers in the remainder of the 
province. 
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Now designated as the order for the 
Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton and Southern 
Ontario Zone, the amended order takes in 
not only the so-called “Golden Horseshoe” 
but also the more populous and industrial- 
ized areas of both Southern and Northern 
Ontario. 

As a result of this change, construction 
workers throughout the entire area are now 
entitled to a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour, the rate set in the original con- 
struction order. 

The new construction order (Ont. Reg. 
102/64) applies in the parts of Ontario not 
covered by the construction order for the 
Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton and Southern 
Ontario Zone. It covers all construction 
workers except student architects, surveyors 
or engineers, registered apprentices, and full- 
time maintenance workers employed by an 
industrial, manufacturing or service estab- 
lishment. 

‘Like the other new orders for this zone, 
the new construction order provides for a 
transitional period in order to give em- 
ployers time to adjust their operations and 
to cushion the impact of change. During 
the period from June 29, 1964 to December 
26, 1965, the minimum wage for construc- 
tion workers in the ‘Northern Ontario Zone 
is $1.15 an hour, reaching the $1.25-an-hour 
objective on December 27, 1965. 


ORDERS FOR OSHAWA-TORONTO- 
HAMILTON ZONE 


A number of amendments were made to 
the general order and the hotel and restau- 
rant order for the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton 
Zone to bring their provisions into con- 
formity with the comparable orders for the 
Southern Ontario and Northern Ontario 
Zones. 

The principal change was the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage of 60 cents an 
hour for persons under 18 employed in 
occupations such as messenger or pin setter. 
The original orders set a minimum of 80 
cents an hour for employees in this cate- 
gory. According to press reports, the Min- 
ister said this 80-cent-an-hour rate had 
been found to be too high and had had to 
be reduced becaused it had caused some 
young workers to lose their jobs. 


ORDER FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IN TOURIST ESTABLISHMENTS 


As noted above, the general order for 
women remains in force but its coverage 
has been reduced so that it now applies 
only in tourist places throughout the prov- 
ince that are not open for more than six 
months in any calendar year, except those 
in the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone. 
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There is no change in the rates, which 
are set on a weekly basis with zone differ- 
entials and lower minima for inexperienced 
workers. 

There are, as before, three zones with 
the same boundaries as formerly. Zone I 
again comprises the city of Windsor and 
its environs, and the cities of London, 
Ottawa, Eastview and the Village of Rock- 
cliffe Park. Zone 2 comprises every local 
municipality and every school section under 
the Public Schools Act within unorganized 
townships or unsurveyed territory having a 
population of 3,000 or more and not in- 
cluded in Zone I. Municipalities and school 
sections with a population of less than 
3,000 form Zone 3. As indicated above, 
municipalities in the Oshawa-Toronto- 
Hamilton Zone are expressly excluded from 
this order, whatever the population. 

The weekly minimum for experienced 
female exployees in tourist establishments 
that are open for six months or less 
in a year is $30 in Zone 1, $28 in Zone 2, 
and $26 in Zone 3. 

Lower minima continue to be set for in- 
experienced workers, that is, employees 
who have worked for less than six months 
in the class of employment for which they 
were hired. During the first three months, 
the minimum weekly wage payable to in- 
experienced female employees in tourist 
establishments remains $26 in Zone 1, $24 
in Zone 2 and $22 in Zone. 3. The mini- 
mum payable during the second three 
months is $28, $26 or $24, depending on 
the location. 

Part-time employees and employees en- 
gaged as cleaners or elevator operators or 
who work in any place where meals are 
served to the public may not be paid 
learners’ rates, whatever their experience. 
The amended order does not, however, im- 
pose any restrictions on the number of per- 
sons who may be employed at learners’ 
rates. 

A part-time employee in a tourist estab- 
lishment who works less than four hours a 
day must be paid a minimum of four hours 
wages, determined either by the proportion 
the applicable minimum weekly wage bears 
to the normal weekly work period for the 
establishment, or by not less than one- 
twelfth of the minimum weekly wage, 
whichever is greater. 

The order continues to regulate the 
amounts that may be deducted for board 
or lodging where an employee receives 
meals or room or both as part of her 
weekly wages. In Zones 1 and 2, the maxi- 
mum amounts at which these may be 
valued for minimum wage purposes remain: 

(Continued on page 608) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at 
end of April was almost 100,000 below that at end of March 
and about 70,000 below total on April 30 the previous year 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 497,745 on April 30. 
This total was almost 100,000 fewer than 
the total of 597,250 on March 31, and 
about 70,000 fewer than the figure of 565,- 
928 on April 30, 1963. 


Males declined by 87,000 in April; fe- 
males by 13,000. 

Exhaustion of seasonal benefit accounted 
for some of the decrease in April, but 
seasonal improvement in the demand for 
labour was also a factor. 

The average claimant reporting on April 
30 had been on continuous claim for 13 
weeks. 

About 150,000 persons eligible to receive 
benefit ceased to claim and returned to work 
during the month. The average volume of 
claimants for the period January to April, 
and total payments over the same interval, 
are running 15 per cent below that for the 
same period in 1963. This is in contrast to a 
10-per-cent decline in claims filed, and 
reflects the improved employment picture 
in the current year. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 

Initial and renewal claims filed during 
April numbered 175,430, slightly down 
from the March total of 182,291 but little 
changed from the number in April 1963. 

More than 40 per cent of the initial 
claims were taken on behalf of persons 
terminating regular benefit and seeking re- 
establishment of credits. The great majority 
of these persons would be eligible only for 
seasonal benefits. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in April was estimated to be 484,- 
600, compared with 537,800 in March and 
582,000 in April 1963. 

Payments amounted to $52.6 million dur- 
ing April, in comparison with $53.6 mil- 
lion in March and $57.6 million during 
April 1963. 


The average weekly payment was $24.66 
for April, $24.90 for March, and $24.73 
for April 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On April 30, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 2,124,753 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 338,202, a decrease of 177 
since March 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 10,348 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,313 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
2,424 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 3,610 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 196 cases, 
62 against employers and 134 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresenta- 
tions by claimants numbered 1,559.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in April totalled $25,528,- 
830.777, compared with $27,857,786.30t 
in March and $24,514,983.07 in April 1963. 

Benefits paid in April totalled $52,592,- 
485.931, compared with $53,550,596.067 in 
March and $57,583,099.96 in April 1963. 

The debit balance of the Fund on April 
30 was $25, 863,147.97. On March 31 there 
was a debit balance of $4,001,329.77; on 
April 30, 1963, a debit balance of $23,002,- 
673.71. The deficit in April this year was 
covered by loans from the Minister of 
Finance. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 

t+ All totals for March and April 1964 are taken 
from an interim statement and are subject to 
change. 





A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file’ at the local office as 


soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


During May, local offices of the National 
Employment Service effected a total of 
109,700 placements. This was a decrease 
of 9.4 per cent from the May 1963 total, 
and a break in the trend of year-to-year 
increases that had prevailed in recent 
months. 

A partial explanation, at least, of this 
placement decrease could be that there was 
a significant difference between the working 
time in local offices in May 1964 and 1963. 
In May this year there were 20 working 
days compared with 22 last year. In addi- 
tion, the Municipal Winter Works Incen- 
tive Program did not extend into May this 
year. 

By far the greatest part of the decrease 
in placements from May 1963 occurred 
among male workers, who declined by 11.7 
per cent. Female placements, at 31,300, 
were 3.1 per cent below last year’s total. 
The decrease in male placements was con- 
centrated among regular placements; most 
of the decline in female placements was due 
to fewer placements of casual workers. 

The generally favourable conditions en- 
countered so far this year continued to be 
reflected in the cumulative figures, however. 
By the end of May, total placements had 


risen to 428,900, the second highest num- 
ber for the first five months recorded in any 
year since 1945. 

Regional distribution of placements and 
percentage changes from the previous year 
were: 


May 1964 Five Months Ended May 1964 
Atlantic .. 10,400 +- 5.5 32,400 --10.0 
Quebec .... 30,100 .—23.1, 134,500. -- 6:7 
Ontgrinss..§ 87,400 aiese6raigl A5s5 00S 
Prairie .... 22,500 — 0.7 77,400 + 5.6 
Pacific. ..2.0).9,300 2:00 3932004, S4O:7 
CaNaDA 109,700 — 9.4 428,900 + 4.0 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one local office area to an- 
other amounted to 5,700 or 5.2 per cent 
of all placements. Comparative figures last 
year were 7,000 and 5.8 per cent. 

Vacancies notified by employers to NES 
offices in May followed the pattern of 
placements. The 139,600 vacancies repre- 
sented a decrease of 4.3 per cent from those 
in May a year ago. By the end of May, 
however, vacancies notified reached a total 
of 563,900; with the exception of 1962, 
this was the highest number recorded for 
the first five months of any year since 
1947. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2323, April 8, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, who lives in British Columbia and 
whose registered occupation is that of a 
salesman, filed an initial application for 
benefit on April 17, 1963. He had worked 
as a purchasing agent for a company in 
Winnipeg, Man., from 1958 to April 11, 
1963, when he separated from this employ- 
ment. 

He explained that he “left voluntarily to 
move to B.C. I had been previously inform- 
ed that the job wouldn’t last much longer— 
till about the 1st of May 1963.” His rate 
of pay was $100 a week. 

The claimant was disqualified from April 
14, 1963 to May 18, 1963, inclusive, for 
having voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause (section 60(1) of the 
Act). On October 10, he made the follow- 
ing statement: 

. On July 9, 1963 Mr. AB— started the 


construction of a ‘duplex consisting of approxi- 
mately 2,020 sq. ft. I took the mortgage in my 
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name and hired subcontractors for the framing, 
plastering, plumbing, wiring, roofing, insulating, 
lathing and I am doing the heating myself. I 
did not keep a record of days or hours I have 
worked around the building but did work each 
day when contractors were here. I spend con- 
siderable time obtaining prices and checking 
material but received no money for my time 
or work. The duplex will be valued at approxi- 
mately ae 000 and I have a mortgage for 
$15,300 . 

I made no vanntcatans for work except being 
registered at the local office but in this period 
would have accepted work as an auto up- 
holsterer or purchasing agent or heating sales- 
man if offered by the local office. The only 
reason I was working in the construction of 
the duplex was because I was unemployed and 
the office did not offer me work. 

I do not wish to work as a labourer or 
orchard worker and will accept work only in 
the occupations shown. I did not consider I was 
employed when working on the duplex, in which 
I will be living and which at this time do not 
intend to sell. 

At this time I am working installing the 
heating system but will be finished by Oct. 12, 
1963 and expect to move in by Oct. 26. 
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The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit (a) from 
July 9, 1963 to July 13, 1963, on the ground 
that he had failed to prove he was available 
for work as required by section 54(2) (a) 
of the Act while self-employed, and (b) 
from July 14, 1963, on the ground that he 
was in the position of controlling his own 
working hours and had not proved he was 
unemployed as required by sections 54(1) 
of the Act and 154(1) of the Regulations. 
The insurance officer notified the claimant 
of these disqualifications in a letter dated 
October 28, 1963. 


On October 30, 1963, the claimant made 
the following statement: 


We moved into our new home at the above 
address on 23 October and the building is 
complete—the rental portion of the duplex is 
rented and occupied. Since 23 October 1963, 
I have been completely unemployed. 


The insurance officer informed the 
claimant, by letter dated November 5, 1963, 
that the indefinite disqualification from 
July 14, 1963 was terminated on October 
19 but that he was disqualified from October 
20 to October 22, 1963, inclusive, for 
having failed to prove that he was available 
for work, as required by section 54(2) (a) 
of the Act, while self-employed. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees because: 


1. I was not employed during the period in 
question. 


2. I was capable of and available for work 
during the period. 


S21 was unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment during the period. 


A board of referees heard the case on 
November 20. The claimant and his 
lawyer attended the hearing. The majority 
decision of the board reads: 


... [the] statement of claimant made on 10th 
October 1963, indicates that claimant did spend 
a considerable period of time commencing 9 
July 1963 assisting Mr. AB, whom he claims 
had the contract for building the duplex in 
question. It is true that the claimant when 
giving evidence before the board stated he 
went down to the job every morning. On some 
days he remained on the job for a short period 
of time, while on others he remained on the 
job for the full day. He also admits that he 
did all the purchasing of materials. He stated 
the contractor, Mr. AB—, was finished with his 
portion of the contract on 31 July 1963. 


The claimant stated also that he did not keep 
a record of the actual hours he worked each 
day. There is, therefore, no convincing evidence 
to prove that the hours he worked could be 
considered as minor in extent. 


There is also no evidence to show that 
claimant, during the period in question, made 
any personal effort to find suitable employment 
through his own efforts, except one in which 
he states that he applied for work with [one 
of the sub-contractors]. 
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It is a majority opinion of the board that 
claimant has failed to prove that the work he 
performed was minor in extent. 

The board feel that if the claim is allowed 
it could be considered the equivalent to paying 
a subsidy for the construction of a duplex 
which after all, is a commercial project, and in 
this regard claimant is now moved into one sec- 
tion and has rented the other section at $100 a 
month. 

Under these circumstances the board, by a 
majority vote, must support the insurance 
officer’s decision .... 

1. The disqualification imposed by the insur- 
ance officer under section 54(2)(a) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act for a _ period 
commencing 9 July 1963 and terminating 13 
July 1963 and for a further period commencing 
20 October 1963 and terminating 22 October is 
upheld. 


2. The indefinite disqualification under sec- 
tion 54(1) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Unemployment Insurance Regulation 
154(1) commencing 14 July 1963 is upheld. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


1. Uphold the unemployment insurance 
officer in regard to period July 9 to 13, during 
which time claimant’s time was spent in ob- 
taining subcontractor and material prices. 


Board not informed reason covering October 
20-22. Would also allow this period. 


2. The claimant hired subcontractors to do 
the work on his duplex. It would be normal for 
him to be interested in how the construction 
was coming along, and to do various clean up 
jobs and minor work around the building, 
rather than just sit at home doing nothing while 
unemployed. He admits doing the heating 
work during the period October 7 to 11. In 
view of the fact that the claimant has not the 
skill and qualifications to carry out all these 
various phases of construction it would not be 
necessary for him to supervise the job; since 
the qualified tradesmen would take care of 
their particular job; which in turn would be in- 
spected by the building inspector and inspector 
from Central Mortgage & Housing. 

In view of the above I would allow the claim 
for the period July 14 to October 19, with the 
exception of time worked on the heating 
equipment October 7 to 11. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 
The appeal reads: 


On April 16, 1963, I moved with my family 
from Winnipeg to X for certain health reasons 
in the family and change of climate; on the 
17th of April 1963 I reported to the local em- 
ployment office for a job or unemployment 
insurance benefits, where I was not given a job 
and disqualified for six weeks for insurance 
benefits for the simple reason that I left the job 
voluntarily in Winnipeg. I asked at the office 
if something could be done about it and I was 
refused any help. I was told that I have to 
wait until the disqualified period is over then 
I will be entitled to the benefits like every- 
body else. 

Since I was never on unemployment for the 
last 15 years, that is, since I came to Canada, 
and I did not know of the regulations so I did 
let it go at that, and after the disqualified 
period I started to draw the unemployment 
benefits. 
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A few weeks after that on July 9th, 1963, 1 
hired subcontractors to build a house for me... 

While unemployed I went out just about 
every day to the building site to see how the 
construction is coming along and once in a 
while I was doing some clean up jobs here and 
there which I think was very normal thing to 
do, instead of sitting at home and doing noth- 
ing, or sitting in the beer parlor like so many 
people do and spend their money that way 
instead of looking after their families. Now for 
being interested how the job is coming along 
I got accused of being self employed and dis- 
qualified on my unemployment benefits which 
Pethink: is*very uUnjuste 2. 

For one reason I was available and able 
to take a job if offered by the office at any 
time, and the construction would have been 
carried out without me going out and looking 
at it, after all I am not a carpenter or builder 
therefore I can’t supervise a job like that where 
so many trades are involved and I have not 
the knowledge or experience in any of them, 
except I got some knowledge in the heating 
trade so I have done my own sheet metal 
work on the heating units which took me five 
days Oct. 7 to 11th where I think for that 
week I am not entitled to receive benefits. 

On Oct. 23, 1963, I have moved into the 
finished home. Now I am against, that I am 
penalized for over 34 months of disqualifica- 
tion, after all there are so many people unem- 
ployed and doing work around their own house 
and still are getting unemployment insurance 
benefits. 


The obtaining quotations on sub trades such 
as plumber, electrician, insulating, lathing, 
plastering, roofing, floor laying, cabinet maker, 
etc., was carried out through telephone calls 
in the evenings, because I could not reach 
anybody of them during working hours. .. . 


In a “Report on Continuing Claim” 
(Form UIC 493A) dated December 9, 1963. 
the manager of the local office stated: 


Claimant advised today that he has estab- 
lished himself in his own business effective 9 
December 1963 and is no longer available for 
work. 


Please note that the building contractor 
referred to, Mr. AB, is in fact Mr. AC, and 
is the brother-in-law of claimant’s wife. Prior 
to moving . . . claimant lived in a basement 
suite owned by Mr. AC... 


Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the jurisprudence established by the 
Umpire in decision CUB 325, when a 
claimant is building a house for himself, 
the question is whether he is available for 
work. It is significant to note that the board 
of referees had ruled that the claimant in 
that case was self-employed, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


In our opinion the claimant while building 
this house is following an occupation from which 
he derives profit . . . The simple question is 
whether the claimant is self-employed. We con- 
sider that this project of building a house is 
of a scope more ambitious than what is con- 
templated by the Act as an activity in which a 
claimant can engage without prejudicing his 
claim to Unemployment Insurance. We consider 
it in a different category from an unemployed 
person digging his garden, or other activity of 
which many illustrations could be given. 
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It follows that the first question at issue 
in the present case is whether the fact that 
one portion of the house being built by 
the claimant was to be rented at $100 a 
month made him a self-employed person. 

The term “self-employed” is nowhere 
defined in the Act or the Regulations, but 
I think it can be said, as a general rule, 
that one who is engaged in any calling, 
business or profession which is potentially 
profitable, i.e., for gain or profit, is self- 
employed. If the claimant in the present 
case had built the house for someone else 
or had built it with the intention of selling 
it, he would obviously have been self-em- 
ployed while engaged in building it. 

However, in view of the claimant’s pur- 
pose in building the house in question, i.e.. 
to live in it and rent one single portion 
thereof, I would be inclined to say that his 
activity was mainly in the nature of an in- 
vestment and, therefore, did not have the 
effect of making him a self-employed per- 
son within the meaning, intent and purpose 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Notwithstanding the above, I neverthe- 
less consider that the claimant is subject to 
a disqualification in respect of the period 
in question because, according to the evi- 
dence contained in the record, the extent 
of the activities which he devoted to the 
building of his house was such that, con- 
trary to his contention in this respect, he 
could not be available for work within the 
meaning of section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2324, April 8, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an application for unemployment 
insurance benefit on March 4, 1963 and was 
registered for employment as an insulation 
man. According to the application, he had 
worked for B— Limited, Edmonton, Allta., 
as an insulator at a wage of $2.70 an hour 
from August 1962 to March 1, 1963, when 
he became separated from this employment 
for the following reason: “Laid off. Job 
completed. Available.” 


In a statement (Form UIC 493A—Report 
on Continuing Claim) dated June 18, 1963, 
the claimant said: 


I have not worked since 1 March 1963. I 
am capable of and available for full-time work 
as an insulation man but only through my 
union. I will not work for a non-union em- 
ployer. 

I have not looked for work other than 
through the union. I go down to the union 
office two or three times a week and I phone 
them just about every day. I am Number 6 on 
the list now; 34 months ago I was Number 36, 
so there should be work any time now. 
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The minimum rate of pay I will accept is 
$2.75 per hour, which is the union rate. I am 
willing to go out of town or anywhere in Ed- 
monton .. 


The local office reported: “Union rates 
for insulators: $2.75 an hour. Non-union: 
range from $2.25-$2.50 an hour.” 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from June 
16, 1963, on the ground that he had failed 
to prove he was available for work inasmuch 
as, after a lengthy period of unemploy- 
ment, he was restricting his availability as 
to the type of work and wages he would 
accept (Section 54(2)(a) of the Act). The 
insurance Officer notified the claimant of the 
disqualification in a letter dated July 2, 
1963. 

The union’s business agent wrote on 
July 5 to the manager of the Edmonton 
local office of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. His letter was accepted 
as an appeal to a board of referees at the 
written request of the claimant. The letter 
reads, in part: 


. .. This case is similar to one we had last 
year about this time and in referring this to a 
Mr. X— of your staff, we understood that a 
man was not disqualified, because he refuses to 
work for a firm we have no contract with. 


The contents of the letter that [the claimant] 
received from your office indicates to me that 
pressure was put to bear on your behalf from 
an outside source. By this I mean that [the 
claimant] received one phone call from an 
Insulating Contractor (with no contract) and 
of course [he] refused to work; this call was 
about a month ago, and today [he] was cut off 
his claim with a book full of stamps, and the 
excuse: “in that after a lengthy period of 
unemployment you are restricting your avail- 
ability as to type of work and wages you will 
accept.” 


[The claimant] is only following what our 
Local Union has decided to do in a case like 
this, and that is, “not to work for a contractor 
without a written assurance of wages and con- 
ditions.” If [the claimant] did work without 
the consent of the Union, he is liable for a 
severe fine and a possible loss of membership; 
not only this, but what of our contracts with 
companies who do employ our men... 


I believe [the claimant] was unjustly disquali- 
fied and would like to appeal his case. . . 


The business agent represented the claim- 
ant at the hearing of the case before a 
board of referees in Edmonton on July 30. 
The majority decision of the board of 
referees reads: 


[Claimant’s representative] was of the opinion 
that a union man should not be pressed to 
work for non-union employers. He stated that 
the majority of employers in Edmonton are 
union employers. However, about 25% of the 
membership is always out of work and the 
average period of employment during the 
year is from six to eight months. Many non- 
union employers are willing to pay union 
wages but are not willing to adhere to the 
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union working conditions; namely, four journey- 
men to one apprentice. If a union member 
goes to work for a non-union employer, he is 
subject to fines and penalties and even may 
lose his membership. 

In the opinion of the majority of the board 

the question to answer is this: “Is a man free 
to restrict himself to union jobs only and still 
be entitled to draw unemployment insurance 
benefit, especially after a few months of unem- 
ployment?” In the opinion of the majority of 
the board he has no such right. 
_ The board feels on principle that if there 
is work paying the going wage, a man on the 
labour market should take it. This does not 
mean that a man is, therefore, not free to 
adhere to his union’s constitution. He may 
continue to be a member of his union. In 
this case the claimant was offered a non-union 
job and turned it down. In the opinion of the 
majority of this board a man is always faced 
with a choice: to do this or that, but once he 
makes a choice he must be prepared to bear 
the consequences of his act. In this particular 
case the claimant had a perfect right to adhere 
to his union’s constitution and to refuse to 
work for non-union employers, but he must 
also be prepared to suffer the consequences, 
namely, loss of his unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

The board holds that the Fund should not be 
made available in a case like this as it would, 
in a way, support the case of the trade unions, 
who in turn (if they were successful) would 
be dictating the terms to the general public 
as far as certain trades are concerned. 

Decision 2022 [L.G. 1962, p. 1061] is 
distinguished from the present one because in 
that case there were two trade unions—each 
claiming certain rights—while in the present 
case there is only one trade union and the 
claimant voluntarily adheres to its rules and 
regulations. Decision No. 2026 may be distin- 
guished on the ground that the claimant in 
that decision was restricting herself to one em- 
ployer only. In short, the majority of this 
board is of the opinion that the claimant herein, 
having refused work with a non-union employer, 
is so restricting himself that he must be held 
unavailable for work ... . The appeal was 
dismissed. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 

Minority report on the grounds that the 
claimant is governed by his union contract 
and agreement, which sets rates of pay and 
working conditions pertaining to his trade. 

His representative . . . stated that one of 
the problems of non-union shops is the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen: they employ up 
to 10 apprentices to each journeyman, and the 
union contract calls for a ratio of 4 journey- 
men to each apprentice. 

The claimant has proved that he is capable 
and available for work by the fact that he has 
registered both with his union and the UIC, 
and has moved from 36th to 6th position on 
the union’s register, and has found employment 
through the union’s register. 

Should the claimant ignore his union’s con- 
stitution he would be liable to severe penalties 
and possible loss of membership. 
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The Union appealed to the Umpire on 
September 3. The appeal is based on the 
grounds contained in the Union’s letter 
dated August 27, 1963, which reads: 


The decision of the Board of Referees has 
its merits, but I disagree on the entire case. 
The decision weighs heavily on section 54(2) (a) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, but the 
Board has failed, in my opinion, to give any 
consideration to section 61 (a, b, c,). The 
claimant, as it stands, is torn between either 
being disqualified by the Unemployment Com- 
mission, or being reprimanded by the Union 
and possibly loss of membership; the disquali- 
fication, in terms of money, would never com- 
pare to the loss of membership and the man’s 
way of making a living by his trade. 


In conjunction with this case, the Local 
Union is also on trial; if the decision of the 
Board of Referees is upheld, the fight to estab- 
lish a collective agreement with these unfair 
contractors is lost and the now established 
agreement with our fair contractors is also 
weakened. 


The fight between the unorganized con- 
tractor and the Union is our own fight. We 
have tried to organize the men that have been 
sent out to these various firms by the Unem- 
ployment Commission; with no malicious 
thoughts towards the Commission, we have 
succeeded in holding back at least 97% of 
our membership from these firms and we have 
upheld our agreement with our contractors, by 
not giving a edge to the unfair contractor by 
supplying men; not only is the Union protect- 
ing its membership, it is also standing behind 
its agreement with the fair contractor and 
trying to uphold union principles. 

The demand for labour is just as great from 
the fair contractor as it is for the unfair. The 
union, although pertinacious in its policies, 
is only asking for an agreement for protection. 
The fair contractors are paying just as much 
towards the National Employment system as 
the unfair are, why should the unfair con- 
tractor be able to have a man disqualified from 
the Unemployment Insurance, when the Em- 
ployment Commission itself did not refer the 
man to any given job. The only call made to 
[the claimant] was by phone from a non-union 
firm, and yet in a short period of time the 
man was disqualified—with a book full of 
stamps. 

It would seem to me that principle is not 
the case here, but the lack of finances by the 
National Employment system and to back this 
opinion up, the Referees report . . . of the 
Insurance Officer’s decision dated July 2, 1963, 
reads: 


“You have failed to prove that you are 
available for work, as required by sections 54 
(2) (a) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
in that after a lengthy period of unemployment 
you are restricting .. .” 

I say that the claimant involved has not failed 
to prove that he is available for work. He will 
work; he is only asking that the unfair con- 
tractor prove to him that his word of condi- 
tions and wages be proven by contract and were 
it not for the fact that a unfair contractor has 
phoned, the man would have been working for 
a fair contractor, because he is available and 
will work... 


In a statement of observations, dated 
October 21, for consideration by the 
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Umpire, the Chief of the Adjudication 
Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission said: 


In its appeal, the Union reports that oppor- 
tunities for employment in this trade are more 
numerous in union shops than in non-union 
shops. Information obtained from the local 
office indicates that 80% of the employment 
opportunities for insulation workers in the 
Edmonton area require union membership. 
Out of eight Edmonton firms engaged in pipe 
and boiler insulation, there are three small non- 
union firms employing two to four workers 
each, and the others are union firms which had 
from four to thirteen workers in the first week 
of October 1963. The largest union firm may, at 
times, hire as many as 70 insulation workers to 
handle large contracts. 

While it appears that employment opportuni- 
ties are greater in union shops than in non- 
union shops, the limiting of acceptance of work 
to union shops may, nevertheless, be an undue 
restriction of availability, particularly after a 
reasonable period of unemployment has elapsed. 

The claimant involved in this appeal was 
restricting his availability to places under labour 
contract with his union, after being unemployed 
over three months and even though, according 
to the appellant, employment in his usual 
occupation was available elsewhere. 

The Union appeal appears primarily based 
on the provisions of section 61 of the Act. It 
is submitted that section 61 protects an insured 
person only from a disqualification for leaving 
or refusing to accept employment (CUBs 2026, 
2038). Furthermore, such protection applies 
only where it is the employer who takes the 
initiative of preventing the employee from 
exercising his rights and not where the initiative 
is taken by the union to impose a condition 
whereby the claimant would allegedly lose 
these rights (CUBs 2022, 2182). 

In CUB-1662 [L.G. 1959, p. 1087], the Um- 
pire held that a claimant who, after a reason- 
able period of unemployment, was restricting 
her availability to such work where her union 
was the bargaining agent was not fulfilling the 
availability requirement. 

It is submitted that the majority decision of 
the Board of Referees is in accordance with 
the Act and the jurisprudence and should be 
confirmed. 


The union requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire. At the hearing in 
Toronto on March 9, 1964, the claimant 
was represented by the Vice-President of 
the International Association of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers; the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, by 
one of its solicitors. 


Considerations and conclusions: Accord- 
ing to long-established jurisprudence, a 
claimant must show, in order to prove that 
he is available for work, that he is able, 
willing and ready to accept immediately 
any employment for which he is suited by 
skill, training or aptitude and for which 
there is a normal demand in the labour 
market. 

In the present case, the record shows 
that the claimant was not willing nor ready 

(Continued on page 614) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 278 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 161 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. | 

In addition, 203 contracts (not listed in this report) which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of th 
contract. , 
é (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department ° No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited .......... 1 $19,500.00 
Defence Production 

VA PTI G 2: 1-52 on eo een Seis ate heh dee 187 823,360.00 

CME AY, ) ocean sestrs next Oa, UE {32 1,180,764.00 
Post Orlice: Vee. al: Sait), Dee we Eh. 2 11,079.10 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .................... 1 2,430.00 
PRI ALSDOLUM. .:eitt MORSE ee te ee, Se 4 36,539.25 


The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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_(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in May 


During May the sum of $8,597.69 was collected from thirteen contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 151 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in May 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning windows & various 
areas, Bldg No 150; Applied Insulation Co Ltd, insulation of loop components & piping, 
Bldg No 150. Whiteshell Man: Larson Painting & Decorating, painting, WR-1 Reactor, 
NRE. 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Halifax N S: Conniston Construction Co, landscaping for 86 housing units, phase 2 (FP 
4/59). Saint John N B: Western Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, conversion of heating system, 
Rockwood Court. Montreal Que: Rodier & Freres, redecoration of suites & public areas, 
Benny Farm Project; Broadway Paving Co Ltd, site renovation & planting, Benny Farm 
Project; L L Solty & Sons Ltd, site improvement & planting, Le Domaine Project. Pointe 
Claire Que: L L Solty & Sons Ltd, site renovation & planting. Delmar Court Project. Delhi 
Ont: Alf Erickson, construction of 10 housing units, site works & landscaping (FP 2/63). 
North Battleford Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of 20 housing units, site 
works & landscaping (FP 1/63). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 27 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: F E Johnston Drilling Co Ltd, drilling & construction of 
well, Amos IR. The Pas Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, dismantling & relocating 
Nelson House UC school, Nelson House IR. File Hills-Qw Appelle Indian Agency Sask: 
Regel Bros Construction Ltd, installation of water supply & fire protection system, 
Qu’Appelle IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, installation of 
Sewage drainage, Beauval IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta.; Geo H Baxter & Son Ltd, 
renovations to mechanical services (Phase I), St Paul’s IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian 
Agency Alta: P Kinderwater, construction of porch additions, Horse Lakes IR. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Greenwood N S: Froggett & van der Mout, painting 195 PMQs & 95 garages, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, extension to Bldg D-122, HMC 
Dockyard. Shelburne N S: Robert E Collupy Ltd, construction of five housing units, 
Naval Base. Camp Gagetown N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of QM & Tech 
Stores Bldg, garage & erection of prefab bldgs. Bagotville Que: Alberic Levesque, repairs 
to roads, RCAF Station. Longue Pointe Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, 
supply & erection of chain link fence, Ordnance Depot. Valcartier Que: Nordbec Con- 
Struction Inc, renovations of Bldg 85, Camp. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co 
Ltd, rebuilding runway 18-36, RCAF Station. Ville La Salle Que: Bemac Protective 
Coatings Ltd, application of hot mastic asphalt roofing. HMCS Hochelaga; Efficiency 
Maintenance & Construction Ltd, repairs to concrete loading ramps. Camp Borden 
Ont: Riverside Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 40 concrete block 
PMQs. London Ont: United Fabricators Ltd, repairs to roof purlins, 27 COD. Petawawa 
Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, Camp; 
Eastern Painting Contracting Co, exterior painting of 226 PMQs, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: 
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H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing & repairing roads, RCAF Station. 
Toronto Ont: Inspiration Ltd, construction of Moss Park Armoury. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Plains City Electric Co Ltd, construction of APU Bldg, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Sprayturf Ltd, aerodrome fencing, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: 
Federal Joint Sealing Co of Canada Ltd, cleaning & sealing cracks & joints in runways, 
RCAF Station; J Mason & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of 207 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Namao Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 130 PMQs, RCAF Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
(Construction) 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Canadian Vickers Ltd, repairs to boilers, RCAF Station. 
Summerside P E I: C & F Building Products Ltd, supply & installation of combination 
storm & screen metal windows, RCAF Station; Arnold Cameron, painting in RCAF bldg 
& other structures, RCAF Station; Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to roads, etc, RCAF 
Station; Curran & Briggs Ltd, emergency repairs to runways, RCAF Station; Fitzgerald 
& Snow Ltd, installation of fire stops in eaves of 67 duplex units, RCAF Station. Aldershot 
N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of various bldgs, Camp. Bedford N S: D A 
Cummings Ltd, renewal of roofs on various bldgs, RCN Magazine. Greenwood N S: 
G W Sampson Construction Co Ltd, floor refinishing in PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Miller Electric Sales & Services, rewiring first & second floors, Maritime Air Com- 
mand Headquarters, 5225 South Street. Shearwater N S: J L McNamara, replacement of 
floor coverings in various bldgs, RCN Air Station. Yarmouth N S: D J Lowe Ltd, reroofing 
main drill hall & lean-to roofs, Bldg No 4, Armouries. Fredericton N B: Gorman Con- 
struction, repairing & sealcoating parking area & paving entrance & floor of Area Com- 
mander’s garage, HQ, N B area. Sussex N B: Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, applica- 
tion of pitch & gravel roof on drill hall, Camp. Montreal Que: Eagle Paving Co Ltd, 
repair & resurfacing ramps & loading platforms, 4 Works Coy, RCE, 6769 Notre Dame 
Street East; Morin & Plante Co Ltd, reroofing various bldgs, 4 Works Coy, RCE, 6769 
Notre Dame Street East. Valcartier Que: Adjutor Pouliot, interior painting of 27 PMQs, 
Camp. Centralia Ont: Ontario Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of 90 PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Amherst Painting & Decorating, repainting of 24 PMQs; 
Amherst Painting & Decorating, repainting exterior of 31 bldgs, Barriefield Camp; 
Canada Shipbuilding & Engs Ltd (Kingston Shipyards Division), replacement of steam 
heating boiler in Barriefield Camp. Petawawa Ont: Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, roofing 
of various bldgs, Camp. Trenton Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, cleaning & repairing asphalt, 
RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing Co, installation of air 
conditioning system, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Consolidated Concrete Ltd, supply & 
spreading gravel on road areas, Sarcee Camp. Edmonton Alta: Ernest Painting & Decorat- 
ing Ltd, exterior painting of 63 PMQs, Griesbach Barracks. Aldergrove B C: M & M 
Insulation Ltd, reroofing of HMSC Aldergrove. 


In addition this Department awarded 67 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
(Catering Services) 


Hamilton Ont: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at HMCS Patriot. Comox B C: 
Centennial Caterers Ltd, catering at HMCS Quadra. 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


Chalk River Ont: Steds Ltd, construction of research sawmill, Petawawa Forest 
Experiment Station. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Saint John N B: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of transit shed “B”, Long Wharf. 
Vancouver B C: Bristol Construction Co Ltd, construction of loading platform, shed No 2, 
Centennial Pier. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Maritime Builders Ltd, construction of 
water system in Cheticamp area. Fundy National Park N B & Prince Edward Island 
National Park P E I: Berken Painting Co, road centre line striping. 

In addition, this Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
This Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Harriston Ont: Cornell Construction Co Ltd, construction of sanitary sewers; Graham 
& Graham Ltd, construction of sewage lagoons & appurtenances. Parry Sound Ont: Meldon 
Construction Ltd, construction of Sanitary sewers & forcemains (Contract “A”); John 
Gaffney Construction, construction of Sewage pumping stations (Contract “B”); Ruliff 
Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction of Sewage treatment plant (Contract “C”). 
Brandon Man: Simkins Construction Co Ltd, construction of main sewage lift station 
(Contract “A”); Simkins Construction Co Ltd, construction of main outfall sewer & 
force line (Contract “C”); Simkins Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage lagoons 
(Contract “D”). Winnipeg Man: Wallace & Akins Ltd, structural alterations to Montcalm 
pumping station. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Bell Island Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Gaskiers Nfld: Benson 
Builders Ltd, wharf repairs. St Alban’s Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, wharf extension. St John’s 
Nfld: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, installation of emergency diesel generator, Bldg 
306, Fort Pepperrell; Sanitary Cleaners Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Wareham 
Nfld: Peter Collins & Hubert Wilkins, construction of wharf. T ignish P E I: H_ J Phillips 
& Son, harbour improvements. Wood Islands P E I: Norman N MacLean, harbour & ferry 
terminal improvements. Blue Rocks N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater reconstruc- 
tion. Blue Cove N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Limited, breakwater repairs. Cape 
Tormentine N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. Lower Caraquet N B: Connolly Construction 
Ltd, wharf replacement. Maisonnette N B: La Construction de St Paul Ltee, wharf exten- 
sion. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: J} W McMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
St Martins N B: Raymond Slattery, breakwater repairs. Anse-aux-Basques Que: Arthur 
Deschenes, construction of pilotage station. Contrecoeur Que: Welco Construction Inc, 
construction of retaining wall. Grande Entree M [| Que: J W Delaney Ltd, pile wharf 
reconstruction. Herouxville Que: Wilson Jacob, construction of post office bldg. La 
Tabatiere Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of foundation for salt shed. Louise- 
ville Que: Delmont Construction Ltee ( 1962), construction of federal bldg. Portage du 
Fort Que: Jean Paul Richard, repairs to bridge deck. Quebec Que: Les Entreprises Lairet 
Ltd, joint pointing & exterior repainting, Quebec Marine Agency Bldg. Riviere au Renard 
Que: Emile Cloutier Enrg, wharf improvements. Romaine Que: Roger Boudreau & Charles 
Verreault, wharf repairs. St Anicet (Cazaville) Que: Les Entreprises Sorel Enrg, con- 
struction of wharf. St Antoine-sur-Richelieu Que: Les Entreprises J R Denoncourt Enrg, 
construction of retaining wall. St Augustin (Plage St Laurent) Que: Les Entreprises Cap 
Diamant Ltee, construction of retaining wall (lots 537-24 to 537-38 incl.) St Jean I O 
Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Laurent I O 
Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Marc-sur- 
Richelieu Que: Les Entreprises J R Denoncourt Enrg, construction of retaining wall. Ste- 
Marguerite-du-Lac-Masson Que: J M Cote, construction of wharf. Vercheres Que: Verex 
Inc, construction of retaining wall (Lot 203). Burlington Channel Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction west end of south pier. Departure Lake (Cochrane) Ont: 
Nipissing Construction Co, wharf repairs. Killarney Ont: G F Coles Construction Ltd, har- 
bour improvements. London Ont: Tripod Construction Ltd, renovations to 3rd floor, Lipton 
Bldg, 120 Queens Ave. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, cornice alterations & 
repairs, Daly Bldg; R Strang, exterior painting, Rideau Hall; Hansa Construction Ltd, 
general alterations in certain areas, Hunter Bldg. Toronto Ont: J & A Floor Cleaning Co of 
Canada Ltd, cleaning interior, UIC Bldg, Dundas & Jarvis Sts. Ashern Man: Arnason 
Engineering Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Amisk Lake Sask: Sorenson 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf construction. Cabri Sask: Knutson Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: G Hahn Construction Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Edmonton Alta: Jani-Serv Ltd, cleaning 
interior, etc, Oliver Bldg, 100th Ave & 103rd St; Mercury Maintenance Services Ltd, 
interior cleaning, UIC Bldg, 107th St & 102nd Ave. Lethbridge Alta: Howell Refractories 
Ltd, repairs & alterations to incinerator, Animal Diseases Research Institute; Oland Con- 
struction (1959) Ltd, installation of water & sewer services for Animal Research Station; 
Arias (Spanish) Construction Ltd, construction of Administration Wing, Animal Research 
Station. Meanook Alta: Lockerbie & Hole Western Ltd, repairs to fire pump, Observatory. 
Agassiz B C: Muna Construction, construction & alterations to Mountain Prison. Alert 
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Bay B C: McGinnis Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Comox B C: Ed 
Sawchuck Contracting Co Ltd, float renewal. Kamloops B C: Kamloops Paving Co, 
application of blacktop, RCMP Administration Bldg area. Nanaimo B C: Quinney & Fuller 
Construction Ltd, alterations to mail lobby, federal bldg; Marine Pipeline & Dredging Ltd, 
assembly wharf & lumber storage area extension, dredging & fill (Phase 1). Port Renfrew 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Simpson B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, wharf extension. White Rock B C: Ocean Cement Ltd, breakwater repairs & 
harbour improvements. Fort Smith N W T: Russell’s Decorators, redecoration & painting, 
federal housing. Yellowknife N W T: Haener & Anderson Ltd, redecoration & painting, 
federal housing. Watson Lake-Ross River Y T: Proctor Construction Co Ltd construction 
of development road, Mile 144-170.9. Whitehorse Y T: Ernie’s Garbage Collection, 
removal & disposal of refuse, North West Highway System; Terry’s Radio & Electric Ltd, 
refrigeration equipment services, North West Highway System; Northland Refrigeration 
& Thermal Controls, refrigeration equipment services (MP 543 to MP 1202), Northwest 
Highway System. 

In addition, this Department awarded 57 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St. Catharines Ont: Jones Bros, masonry renovation to Lock No 3, substation, 
Welland Canal. 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Saint John (Lorneville) N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of remote 
receiver bldg with site development, entrance road & related work. Dorval Que: The 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, renovations to air conditioning, weather office, Air Terminal 
Bldg, Montreal International Airport; Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of 
maintenance garage, services bldg & related work, Montreal International Airport. 
London Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of metal clad switchgear, Airport. 
Malton Ont: Inspiration Ltd, construction of various bldgs & related work, Toronto 
International Airport. Windsor Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of LI lighting for 
approaches to runway 12-30. Winnipeg Man: J H From Landscape Gardeners Ltd, 
landscaping air terminal area, International Airport. Edmonton Alta: Alex Munawych, 
fencing weather surveillance radar site, construction of access road & related work, Inter- 
national Airport. Kimberley B C: Griffith Contractors Ltd, construction of access road to 
VOR site. Prince George B C: Ben Ginter Construction Co Ltd, seal coating & extension 
to runway 14-32, etc, Airport. Sandspit B C: Stevenson Construction Co Ltd, modifications 
to VOR bldg & related work. Norman Wells N W T: McRae & Associates Construction 
Ltd, construction of garage in dwelling area. 


In addition, this Department awarded 27 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 





Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 597) 


$4 a week for room rent; $8 a week for 
meals; 40 cents for a single meal; and $12 
a week for room rent and meals: In Zone 
3, the amounts are: $3 a week for room 
rent; $7 a week for meals; 35 cents for a 
single meal, and $10 a week for room rent 
and meals. 

Deductions for board or lodging may not 
be made from an employee’s earnings unless 


she has actually received the meals and 
occupied the room supplied to her nor may 
she be charged for more than one meal in 
each three hours worked. No standards are 
laid down for rooms, however. 

Deductions from the minimum weekly 
wages for the purchase and upkeep of 
uniforms or similar articles of apparel are 
again prohibited. 


a 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, June 1964 


After remaining stable for two months, 
the consumer price index (1949100) in- 
creased 0.2 per cent between May and June, 
to 135.3 from 135.0, a record. The June 
index was 1.9 per cent above the June 1963 
index of 132.8. 

The increase was chiefly the result of a 
1.0-per-cent increase in the food group and 
lesser increases in the housing and clothing 
components. The transportation and recrea- 
tion and reading components decreased 
slightly, the health and personal care and 
tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed. 

The food index advanced 1.0 per cent 
to 132.5 from 131.2. Price increases were 
reported for most fresh and canned fruit, 
fresh vegetables, meats and poultry. Prices 
were lower for eggs, sugar, oranges, 
strawberries and tomatoes. 

The housing index edged up 0.1 per cent 
to 138.4 from 138.3. The shelter component 
moved up as a result of increased rent and 
higher home-ownership prices. In the house- 
hold operation component, slightly higher 
prices for floor coverings and textiles were 
offset by lower prices for fuel and furniture. 


The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent 
to 142.0 from 142.4. The automobile opera- 
tion component was lower as a result of 
scattered lower prices for new cars, gaso- 
line and chassis lubrication. In the travel 
component, decreases in rail and bus rates 
in Ontario and Quebec moved the index. 

The health and personal care index was 
unchanged from its May level of 167.3. 

The recreation and reading index was 0.1 
per cent lower at 151.4 from 151.5. Lower 
prices for sports equipment moved the 
recreation component but reading was 
unchanged. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 120.2. 

Group indexes in June 1963 were: food 
129.7, housing 136.0, clothing 116.0, 
transportation 140.3, health and personal 
care 162.7, recreation and reading 149.3, 
and tobacco and alcohol 117.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) for 
the ten regional cities exhibited mixed 
movements between April and May: indexes 
were higher in four cities, lower in four, 
and unchanged in two. 

Movements ranged from a decline of 0.3 
per cent in both Montreal and Ottawa to a 
rise of 0.6 per cent in St. John’s. 
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Food indexes declined in six cities and 
rose in four, the changes ranging from a 
drop of 1.1 per cent in Ottawa to a rise of 
0.4 per cent in Halifax. Indexes for housing 
rose in five cities, fell in three, and re- 
mained unchanged in two. Clothing indexes 
were lower in four cities, higher in three, 
and constant in three. 

Transportation indexes decreased in 
eight cities, increased in one, and remained 
unchanged in one. Health and personal care 
indexes were higher in eight cities, lower in 
one, and unchanged in one. Recreation and 
reading indexes registered increases in eight 
cities and held steady in two. Tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were higher in three cities, 
lower in two and constant in five. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were: St. 
John’s +0.7 to 121.0*; Saint John +0.1 to 
134.4; Winnipeg +0.1 to 132.1; Vancouver 
+0.1 to 132.7; Montreal —0.4 to 134.3; 
Ottawa —0.4 to 135.5; Toronto —0.2 to 
136.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 127.8. 
Halifax and Saskatoon-Regina remained 
unchanged at 131.8 and 129.3. respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1963 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) stood at 245.9 in May, up 
0.1 per cent from the April index of 245.6 
and 0.6 per cent higher than the May 1963 
index of 244.4. 

Seven of the eight major group indexes 
were higher in May, and the remaining 
one was lower. 

The wood products group index rose 0.4 
per cent to 332.4 from 331.0 in April, and 
the vegetable products group index rose 
0.3 per cent to 226.6 from 226.0. 

Indexes for the other five major groups 
that posted gains were: animal products, 
249.8 (249.5 in April); iron products, 255.7 
(255.4); non-metallic minerals, 190.7 
(190.5); non-ferrous metals, 204.2 (204.1); 
and chemical products, 190.3 (190.2). 

The textile products group index declined 
0.4 per cent to 249.0 from 249.9. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
advanced 1.3 per cent to 219.4 from 216.6 
in the three weeks ending May 22. The 
field products index rose 2.8 per cent to 
171.1 from 166.4 as potato prices rose 
sharply on both Eastern and Western mar- 
kets. The animal products index moved up 
0.3 per cent to 267.6 from 266.8. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) rose 0.5 per cent 
to 330.9 in May from 329.1 in April. On the 
1949—100 base, it rose to 145.1 from 144.3. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) rose 0.1 per cent 
to 141.4 from 141.3 in April. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) in May remained stable 
at the April level of 107.8, a record. 

The cost of eggs, milk, sugar, fuel oil, 
household furnishings and appliances, and 
new cars declined during the month. Pota- 
toes, coffee, used cars, gasoline, medical 
services, were among items that rose in 
price. 


Since May 1963, the index has risen 
from 106.2, a rise of 1.6 points; since the 
beginning of the year, 0.1 point, from 107.7. 


British Index of Retail Prices, April 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 106.1 at mid-April 
from 105.2 at mid-March. The April 1963 
index was 104.0. 

The housing index rose to 113.8 from 
111.3 in March, as a result of higher rents 
and maintenance and repair costs. The food 
index rose to 107.4 compared with 105.8 
in March. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
Library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LaBour 
GAZETTE. List No. 189 


Annual Reports 


1. AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION. Automobile Facts and 
Figures. 1964 edition. [Detroit] 1964. Pp. 
yao 


2. BRITISH COLUMBIA. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR. Annual Report for 
the Year ended December 3, 1963. [Victoria? 
Queen’s Printer, 1964] Pp. 102. 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. LEGISLATION BRANCH. Pro- 
vincial Labour Standards concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Mini- 
mum Wages, Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Fair Employ- 
ment Practices and Weekly Rest-Day. 
December 1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1964. Pp. 39. 


4. NOVA SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Report for 1963. 
Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 35. 

5. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD. Forty-fifth 
Annual Report, 1963. St. John, 1964. Pp. 
29° 

6. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOM- 
IC COMMITTEE. January 1964 Econom- 
ic Report of the President; Hearings 
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before the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, Eighty-eighth 
Congress, Second Session. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. 2 parts. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Hearings, January 23, 27, 
28 and 29, 1964. Pt. 2. Invited comments. 
February 1964. 

7. US. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOM- 
IC COMMITTEE. Joint Economic 
Report, 1964; Report on the January 1964 
Economic Report of the President with 
Minority and Additional Views. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp..74, 


8. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Report of the Secretary of Labor on Man- 
power Research and Training in accordance 
with Section 309 of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. Transmitted to 
Congress, March 1964. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 193. 

A summary and evaluation of progress 


made during the calendar year 1963 under the 
ae Development and Training Act of 


Collective Agreements 


9. ASSOCIATION PROFESSIONNELLE 
DES INDUSTRIELS. Décrets et comités 
paritaires; mémoire sur la loi de la conven- 
tion collective soumis au Conseil supérieur 
du travail. Note liminaire sur la nature et 
lhistoire de la loi de la convention col- 
lective par le Pére G. Hébert, S. J. Mont- 
real, Les Editions Bellarmin, 1964. Pp. 133. 


10. FELDMANN, HANS ADOLPH. 
How to negotiate a Workable Labor Agree- 
ment. Deerfield, Ill., Management Informa- 
tion Center, inc. [c1963] 1 volume (loose- 
leah): 

In simple, straightforward manner tells how 
to go about negotiating a labour agreement and 
then goes on to discuss and analyze each of 


the provisions found in many labour agree- 
ments. 
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Disabled—Rehabilitation 


11. GOLDSMITH, SELWYN. Designing 
for the Disabled; a Manual of Technical In- 
formation. [London, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Technical Information 
Service, c1963] Pp. 236. 

“Report of a research project financed by 
the National Fund for Research into Polio- 
myelitis and Other Crippling Diseases with 


support from the Building Trades Exhibition 
Lid.’ 


12. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. Report of the 1963 Annual Meet- 
ing. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. [50]. 


Economic Conditions 


13. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOM- 
IC COUNCIL. Local Initiative for Econom- 
ic Development. Halifax, 1963. Pp. 49. 

Describes briefly the activities of some 
municipal and county development agencies in 
the U.S. and Canada. Contains information 


about what is being done in Edmundston and 
Moncton, N.B., and Truro, N.S. 


14. MYRDAL, GUNNAR. Challenge to 
Affluence. New York, Pantheon Books, 
1963, Ppat72) 

This book by the distinguished Professor of 
International Economics at Stockholm Uni- 
versity is an amended and somewhat enlarged 
version of three McEnervey lectures presented 
at the University of California in April 1963. 
The author suggests means of improving the 
American economy. 


15. UNITED NATIONS. DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. Industrialization and Produc- 
tivity Bulletin 7. New York, United Nations, 
1964. Pp. 64. 

Partial Contents: Projection of Demand 
for Industrial Equipment. Seminar on Industrial 
Development Programming in the Latin 
American Region. Standardization in sa 
Developing Economy. The Inter-American 
Development Bank and Industrial Develop- 
ment in Latin America. 


Education 


16. DYER, HENRY, S. Manual for 
analyzing Results of an Educational Ex- 
periment (Analysis of Covariance) [by] 
Henry S. Dyer [and] William B. Schrader. 
Princeton, Educational Testing Service, 1960. 
Po (8): 


17. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION. Higher Educa- 
tion; Report. Lord Robbins, chairman. 
HMSO. 1963. Pp. 335. 

Department of Labour Library has the fol- 
lowing Appendices: vol. 1. The Demand for 
Places in Higher Education. (342p.). vol. 3. 
Teachers in Higher Education. ([259] p.). vol. 
4. Administrative, Financial and Economic 
Aspects of Higher Education. (166 p.). 
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18. PARNES, HERBERT S. Ed. Planning 
Education for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment. Paris, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 1963. Pp. 
270. 

“Lectures presented at the Training Course 
for Human Resource Strategists organized by 


the Directorate for Scientific Affairs at . 
Frascati, Italy, 3rd-28th September, 1962.” 


19. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION. Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Education; Three Essays, 
by William G. Bowen. Princeton, 1964. Pp. 
PZ ile 

Contents: Assessing the Economic Contribu- 
tion of Education: an Appraisal of Alternative 
Approaches. University Finance in Britain and 
the United States: Implications of Financing 
Arrangements for Educational Issues. British 
University Salaries: Subject Differentials. 


Education—Labouring Classes 


20. LABOUR COLLEGE OF CANADA. 
Report of the Ist Session, June 3rd-July 
19th, 1693. [Montreal, 1964 ] Pp. 28. 

Text in English and French. 

The Labour College of Canada was estab- 
lished in Montreal through the co-operation of 
the University of Montreal, McGill University, 
the Canadian Labour Congress and La Con- 
federation des Syndicats Nationaux and 
received a charter as an independent institu- 
tion in 1963. Its teaching staff comes from the 
University of Montreal, McGill University as 
well as from other universities and from the 
labour movement. All of the students for the 
first term came from trade union organizations 
but the College intends to permit non-union 
students to attend as well. 


21. ZACK, ARNOLD MARSHALL. 
Labor Training in Developing Countries, a 
Challenge in Responsible Democracy. With 
a foreword by William Y. Elliott. New York, 
Praeger, 1964. Pp. 189. 

Contains information about training insti- 
tutes and extension courses supported by 
governmental and non-governmental agencies 
that are providing instruction for those who are 
organizing labour unions in underdeveloped 
countries. 


Employment Management 


22. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. CANADIAN OF- 
FICE. Company Contributions in Canada, 
by John H. Watson and Monteath Douglas. 
Montreal, c1963. Pp. 60, 26. 

A study of the gift practices of 229 co- 
operating companies that reported details of 
their charitable contributions for the year 1958. 


23. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. CANADIAN OF- 
FICE. Company-paid Moving Expenses for 
Individual Employees [by John R. Kinley] 
Montreal, c1959. Pp. 30. 
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24. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Attitudes and Methods of Communication 
and Consultation between Employers and 
Workers at Individual Firm Level; Inter- 
national Joint Seminar, London, 26th 
February-2nd March, 1962. Report by J. K. 
L. Taylor. Paris [1963?] Pp. 121. 

The Seminar considered the part played by 
employers (including supervisory staff) and 
employees in communication, evaluated spoken 
and written communication, and suggested 
means of training staff in communications. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


25. McADAMS, ALAN KELLOGG. 
Power and Politics in Labor Legislation. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1964. Pp. 346. 


A very readable account of events leading 
up to the passage of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 (the 
Landrum-Griffin Act) by the U.S. Congress. 


Items 26 to 31 were prepared by USS. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and published by 
the U.S. Government Printing Office in 
Washington in 1963. 

26. Labor Law and Practice in Austria. 
PposT: 

27. Labor Law and Practice in Ecuador. 
Pp. 41. 

28. Labor Law and Practice in Haiti. Pp. 
St 

29. Labor Law and Practice in the Philip- 
pines. Pp. 85. 

30. Labor Law and Practice in Turkey. 
Ppi 70. 


31. Labor Law and Practice in Yugo- 
slavia. Pp. 63. 


Labour Organization 


32. AYUSAWA, IWAO FREDERICK. 
Organized Labor in Japan. Tokyo, Foreign 
Affairs Association of Japan, 1962. 2 
volumes in 1. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Postwar Developments in 


Organized Labor, 1945-1952. Pt. 2. Organized 
Labor in Present-day Japan, 1953-1961. 


33. BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY CAR- 
MEN OF AMERICA. Proceedings of the 
23rd Convention held at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, September 3 to September 13, 1963 
inclusive. Kansas City, 1963. Pp. 725. 


Labour Supply 


34. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOM- 
IC COUNCIL. Employment  Require- 
ments in the Atlantic Provinces. Halifax, 
19630Ppa27. 


oats Contains the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council’s estimate of the number 
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of new jobs required to provide reasonably 
full employment in the Atlantic Region by 
1980.” 


35. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Employment Outlook and Chang- 
ing Occupational Structure in Electronics 
Manufacturing. Washington, GPO, 1963, 
Po.2618 


Labouring Classes 


36. GALENSON, WALTER, Ed. Labor 
in Developing Economies. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1962. Pp. 299. 

Contains essays on labour conditions in 


Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Indonesia, Israel, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. 


37. INGLIS, KENNETH STANLEY. 
Churches and the Working Classes in Vic- 
torian England. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul [1963] Pp. 350. 

After stating that the British working class 
was not interested in religion during much of 
the 19th century, the author tells what effects 


the various churches made to attract the 
workers. 


38. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR LABOUR STUDIES. Report for 1963. 
Geneva, 1964. Pp. 17. 


39. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Report to the Government of Greece 
on Labour Statistics (Employment and Pay- 
roll Statistics). Geneva, 1963. Pp. 39. 


At head of title: ILO/TAP/Greece/R. 19. 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


40. LEWIS, HAROLD GREGG. Union- 
ism and Relative Wages in the United States, 
an Empirical Inquiry. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1963. Pp. 308. 

A comparative study of the wages of union- 
ized and non-unionized workers in the US. 
The author also reports his findings after an 
examination of the writings of other economists 
on this subject. 


41. LUPTON, THOMAS. On the Shop 
Floor; Two Studies of Workshop Organiza- 
tion and Output. New York, Macmillan 
[c1963] Pp. 208. 

This study is based on research carried out 
from the Department of Social Anthropology 
at the University of Manchester during 1955 
and 1956. It deals with the influence of tech- 
nological, administrative and social factors on 
the level of output of two groups of workers, 
one in an electrical engineering workshop, and 
the other in a garment assembly workshop. The 
author worked for two periods of six months 


as _an operator in the workshops in order to 
collect his data. 


42. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Family Characteristics of the 
Long-term Unemployed; a Report on a 
Study of Claimants under the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation 
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Program, 1961-1962. Exhaustees, May and 
September 1961 and January and April 1962 
Surveys. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 178. 
This report “. . . presents family, personal, 
and economic characteristics of those claimants, 
interviewed during four surveys conducted in 
May and September 1961 and January and 
April 1962, who used up all of their extended 
benefit entitlement by June 30, 1962, the 
terminal date of the TEUC program.” 


43. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Economic Forces in the United 
States in Fact and Figures; its People; its 
Labour Force; its Economy. 7th Edition, 
September 1963. Washington, GPO, 1963. 
igesany + 


44. WELLENS, JOHN. The Training 
Revolution from Shop-Floor to  Board- 
Room. London, Evans Brothers, 1963. Pp. 
136. 

The author advocates a reform in the system 
of occupational or industrial training. He sug- 
gests a “spectrum principle’ in training 
workers which would define the job to be done, 
set down a syllabus for it, and then determine 
the length of the training period by referring 
solely to the syllabus. 


45. YIVO INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH 
RESEARCH. The Early Jewish Labor 
Movement in the United States. Translated 
and rev. by Aaron Antonovsky from the 
original Yiddish edited by Elias Tcheri- 
kower. New York, 1961. Pp. 379. 

A history of the Jewish labouring classes in 
the United States during the last quarter of the 
19th century. 


Management 


46. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Developing Better 
Managers; an Eight-Nation Study. Compiled 
and edited by Walter S. Wikstrom. New 
fork; .1961,..Pp.-182. 

Examines manager development activities in 
eight countries: Chile, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, Italy, Japan, and United States. 


47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Developing Manage- 
rial Competence: Changing Concepts, 
Emerging Practices, by Walter S. Wikstrom. 
New York, 1964. Pp. 128. 

Explains why companies engage in manage- 
ment development, deals with practices on and 
off the job, and illustrates, with case studies, 
how some companies use management develop- 
ment programs. 


48. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Internal Auditing, by 
Francis J. Walsh. New York, 1963. Pp. 81. 

Based on the practices of 177 companies 
engaged in manufacturing, banking, insurance 
and service industries, this report examines the 
part played by the internal auditor in business. 
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49. RIMER, OLLE. Efficiency Sampling; 
a Managerial Approach to Efficiency 
Measurement. Stockholm, Scandiaconsult, 
1963. Pp. 246. 


Occupations 


50. CLARK, STANLEY CHARLES 
TREMAYNE. Youth and the Modern World 
of Work; a Textbook on Career Choice for 
Senior High Schools [by] S. C. T. Clark and 
J. G. Woodsworth. [Toronto] McClelland 
and Stewart [1963] Pp. 180. 


51. MILLER, FREEMAN DEVOLD. 
Astronomy as a Career. Cambridge, Mass., 
Bellman Pub. Co. [1963] Pp. 32. 


Miscellaneous 


O2e ALEXANDROWICZ, CHARLES 
HENRY. World Economic Agencies, Law 
and Practices. New York, Praeger [1963, 
C1962] Pp. 310. 

“. . Deals . . . mostly with the Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations operating 
directly or indirectly in the field of world 
economic intercourse.” Some of the agencies 
discussed are the International Labour Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
International Civil Aviation Organization, and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


53. BASU, AMARENDRA. Consumer 
Price Index, Theory, Practice and Use in 
India, Calcutta, Modern Book Agency 
Private Lids [1963] Pp. 175. 


54. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS 
DIVISION. <An_ Introduction to Work 
Measurement. Ottawa, 1963. 1 volume 
(various pagings). 


55. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1964 
and Regional Estimates. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1964. Pp. 39. 


56. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 46th, GENEVA, 1962. Instru- 
ment for the Amendment of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization 
adopted at Geneva, June 22, 1962, with List 
of Member States. London, HMSO, 1964. 
0 Ws 8 We 

[Great Britain. Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand] Cmnd. 2259. 


“The Instrument of amendment was ratified 
by the United Kingdom on January 3, 1963 and 
entered into force on May 22, 1963.” 

English and French text. 


57. MORGAN, HOWARD WAYNE. 
Eugene V. Debs; Socialist for President. 
Syracuse, University Press, 1962. Pp. 257. 


A biography of the American Socialist Party 
leader, who was born in 1855 and died in 1926. 
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58. PARKER, JOHN ELLIOTT. Labor 
Market Behavior of Engineers and Scien- 
tists: an Analysis of the Aerospace Industry. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., University Microfilms, 
1963. 

Microfilm copy (positive) of typescript. 

Collation of the original: 274 leaves. 

Thesis—University of Wisconsin. 


59. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1962. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 54. 


Contains information on trends, size and 
duration, issues, industries and _ localities 
affected, details of major stoppages, and 


chronologies of national emergency disputes. 


60. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
United States Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 65. 


An outline of the services provided by the 
Department. 


61. WORKSHOP ON CANADA’S 
PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ABROAD, CARLETON UNI- 
VERSITY, OTTAWA, 1963. Canada’s 
Participation in Social Development Abroad; 
[Proceedings] Ottawa, National Committee 
on Canada’s Participation in Social 
Development Abroad, 1963. Pp. 76. 

Workshop held June 16-19, 1963 and spon- 
sored by Canadian Welfare Council, Canadian 


Committee, International Conference of Social 
Work, and Overseas Institution of Canada. 





The Canadian office of the National Industrial Conference Board has published 
a 183-page “Directory of Canadian Labour Statistics” as a guide to information 
sources on employment, wage and salary rates, working conditions, labour-manage- 


ment relations, and related subjects. 


Allan A. Porter, author of the Directory, is a research specialist in personnel 
administration and a former officer of the Department of Labour. 

The Directory specifies by subject all publicly available publications, including 
the Lasour GAZETTE, that contain up-to-date labour statistics. It describes major 


surveys made in the labour field. 


The final part of the Directory explains some of the basic concepts and 
classifications underlying most labour statistics, such as the concepts of establish- 


ment and household, the 
occupations. 


standard classifications of 


industries, region and 





Decisions of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 603) 
to accept any such employment. By insist- 
ing upon work in union shops or at union 
rates of wages when, according to the 
evidence, he had been unemployed more 
than three months and suitable employment 
in his usual occupation was available in 
non-union shops, the claimant in my 
opinion, merely chose to remain unem- 
ployed. 
In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has not proved, as required 
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by section 54(2)(a) of the Act, that he 
was available for work on the days in 
respect of which he was disqualified from 
receiving benefit under the aforementioned 
section. 

I consequently decide to uphold the 
majority decision of the board of referees 
and dismiss the Association’s appeal. 

Section 61 of the Act does not apply in 
this case, as the only question at issue is 
that of the claimant’s availability for work. 
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Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts..........00000 00 ccc ccceeceeceecce. 633 
Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents...... 0.2.0.0 0000 e cece eee reecceccee 635 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 20, 1964 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
Atlantic : Prairie British 
— Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
Hens DOUTRH ONCE yeaa ae cciee es oe 7,042 642 1,944 2,606 1,197 653 
IFS a a oe Rei, ae 55,057 477 1,432 1,814 864 470) 
WGC ee ce ict tn meee 1,985 165 512 792 333 183 
WA OV CATS peleeite Sesto 6 acs Fake eh ce. ols 739 73 216 265 123 62 
eV CATS cathe note ates hyaynicl obs le PAENS, oles « « 941 99 317 300 151 74 
ZO-AAIV CATS heirs escola Bee whee vt 3,057 254 854 16 506 287 
ADA ViCHT SM a nek ret oe cjelel fish alo, a: 2,085 193 Sl 793 375 212 
OORVEATS ANU IOVer y= een te, nce. n. 220 23 45 92 42 18 
Beran gy koneeye in) Aye ees are ee ee a 6,760 610. 1,839 2,518 eet 620 
UNS SR re ae alee arta ieee a 4,846 449 1,347 1,756 846 448 
AVCHD CTE ob ageecg rete MUN een ais 5 Bi oie 1,914 161 492 762 327 172 
ANGER OUI TEREY a a0 ee ee eee 672 38 136 172 300 26 
INOUCHETICUILUTC pane e see ek ne 6,088 Di2 1,703 2,346 873 594 
WeSC GW OUKEr Beas els ass ceases Se. eee bs 5,579 497 1,560 2, bee 806 544 
WIEN 3uGs Goat Sate ee eee ee 3,876 351 Pus 1,480 538 389 
WOU ETL Mes pamesent own a an ee RIE 1,703 146 442 692 268 155 
nem p Loved seater wee Gone keotines.sov en 282 32 105 88 24 33 
Wy ats SRS SOS eee ae ee Be 211 28 85 58 18 22 
NGG Or Sepa ienecysy resvrrcr vnc oiieeeetoncninwiverors 71 Ze 20 30 - 11 
Persons not in the Labour Force........ 5,692 642 1,724 1,837 959 530 
(Met aareiee itn tertr, tivlseaih sities daxt 1,265 163 377 375 224 126 
VV Oa Gri rea ep eins Pas ofan eee a hiis atk 4,427 479 1,347 1,462 735 404 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JUNE 20, 1964, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
—- Total Fall B Men Women rene 
persons | Married Other | Married | Other PEtPOus 
Population 14 years of age and over®)..... 12,734 2,009 3,668 993 3,780 924 1,360 
Labour toree.ccs: comic lene eee oe ere ae 7,042 739 3,560 892 984 647 220 
mp loved smusenstrteiin ieee one 6,760 636 3,478 829 970 633 214 
Unemployed ic cera s erect cere 282 103 82 63 14 14 * 
INotam labourmorees ..ine een deem 5,692 1,270 108 101 2,796 277 1,140 
Participation rate@) 
1964, dune! 205 Bet, acc ote Sots it Slee eieitee 55.0 36.8 97.1 89.8 26.0 70.0 16.2 
May 23.5. t05 uaa nem: eee 54.3 Olena 96.8 87.6 25.9 70.8 16.3 
Unemployment rate@) 
LOG4: Sime 2ORe So cracmisirecrtentat duets 4.0 13.9 F458! Gell 1.4 2a2 * 
Magoo renee pee ane ioe 4.2 9.4 Bint 7.8 1.8 2.9 * 
a a a Eee eee Te OO ee | OE Se | Ee | 


() Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


®) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
®@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JUNE 20, 1964 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





— June May June 

1964 1964 1963 
Total Unemployed ; vse eee ee ae ae ee eee ee 282 293 304 
On temporary layoit up to B0,Gays", rr esd... k tect tee 13 12 10 
Without work/and seeking works.Ac.sengen.1<vdskodee .s nue eee 269 281 294 
seeking full-time! Work. «., 4 .cacuel: pene cece oe aoe ee ee 246 263 271 
Seeking part=time works... 4 cee ee Seen ee co a 23 18 23 
decking under] month.......0- cece s ene ee ee Lae ee 115 82 109 
peeking-i-3 monthp. ./ 59... 2. ase eee 2 ee ee 73 83 76 
peeking 46 mouths: <huurcdocsawence te alate ee ee eee 38 57 46 
Becking more than G-mornths.\,..s)5ans es sc at iene oe 43 59 63 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals“ 
Trans- : 
Er and ‘i portation, Ree eden 
ont Mining fa fies é lorege Forestry eosin eee Trade |(including| tary dees 
Gonvmeni- Govern- | Labour 
cation @) ment) | income 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5,246 1, 809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5, 100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.... 542 5, 306 1, 862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1963—Total.... 573 6,052 2,008 312 1, 409 402 3,089 6, 606 867 21,550 
1963— 
ING Gl SE, See 45.8 494.0 MiGs Oia ae netete goes rel erste cetor sacs ses ae eyo el ee iGree scar | eo eee oP ace en 1,726.6 
BVA a. ress 47.9 504.9 165.7 66.7 349.3 100.3 763.1 1,652.9 215.8 | 1,789.4 
inGeneec ges 48.3 513.6 LD ORO al cree peeey ees |ta tere cic-cP tolerates a ate fis eM ounoce eatin os Pee mee 1,843.2 
DUlyaAss tsa ears 49.0 500.1 Lia Ease payee: [peter Rs Tense ltvatne Ge ora eres ahacee | ee oie et co EEN 1,815.8 
PANIC USI. crore 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 103.8 780.6 1,659.3 219.5 | 1,861.4 
September... 49.1 522.9 Ai Drlttatere teense eel svaresaterc ok teal veccstarhk ook ese el oc IT ee eee 1,889.2 
October...... 48.7 522.4 IL eis Beal are canes RANG | sete cde A REARS Lee cae e Silvie car el Mee teeter calle ee 1,879.6 
November... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1,702.8 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December... 48.0 516.7 OGG ecseeciers cue mree | etote eters care. el (others occas eV reteset ey ee eae eee 1,824.6 
1964— 
VARUAT Vi ted. c 48.5 520.7 GS e Dull namin ses chemin Ric bvee «GR mee | Borys abc ces [eae ceeara o lNebeeete ea eee ee 1,816.7 
February.. 48.8 524.8 166.2 nOn0* 308. 9* 99.77 793.50") Teve0.t*|) 220. 771-1) 826.2 
iMarch* (5.2 48.8 529.8 NG Sic sl ecatewce mt MeMeee | canvas cerca eee oe | ehotel oseos os: bl faeorehorarecnes detente Mecec ci | Saeed 1,839.5 
FAD feeenee cs 47.3 533.6 oj, Aol eo siey cates Seto ga| lchevay ster: We eah  ahe t's eoate.cSisl| Scissors lobe enaarele.c rere: 1,868.4 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 So2nlleo. p28 4,652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5,246 1, 809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.... 542 5, 306 1, 862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5, 612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20, 183 
1963—Total.... 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6,606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
Aprile.ss cst 47.5 496.7 Gy oe Sa Saeed eerie eae Cre ease see etl (deeciedroted| (eames east beg s eyed opiate 1,766.3 
May jie ee: 47.5 499.2 164.7 77.8 347.8 100.2 | 762.6} 1,624.4) 21 1771360 
UNE ssn cs cee. 47.3 499.8 BN Ha allege ereeeeees| (Cte aca aR nS aie Cooma] eareae ete asl (encase Cohan canal 1,780.4 
dW Ni aan ee 47.5 499.1 15 il bee se (eee ee | eee noe, eee Pl (OE ede | I Seem APA Neen, 4 3 1,784.6 
AUZUSt... ....: 47.8 505.3 174.5 80.6 347.0 100.8 | 780.0] 1,671.7 | 217.5 | 1,816.8 
September... 48.3 508.7 MG SerZelline crerapecosrel| Mccvayecote reo oestl te cravclctacrsccke ie ster coe [ates Real cele cot al | eer 1,818.9 
October...... 48.5 513.9 Ip UR- S| eee emer © oat aby AeA came ne aa (oe crearieneeed moot iene cael lo cat ionic 1,834.1 
November... 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 |} 797.0 | 1,704.7} 220.0] 1,848.0 
December... 48.7 531.2 dG) VARY (ca eee Se cl (Ae Epa Tey Ne tears he eel [cet Ame a 1, re my eee 1,869.8 
1964— 
January...... 49.1 536.7 1S Tal eee caeete || Pe remotes [any eae cues (oR SERN fo Cee eee io thy ER: 1,891.3 
February.... 49.7 538.3 172.4 80. 8* 391.2% 102.57] 812.77] 1,745.6*| 224.2*) 1,902.3 
Mare litany. 50.1 540.0 LSet arta torstare ere dil tates eit e olla bee tetera wore | Sie ales rele | Ries Wists ate | mem cee 1,906.5 
ADril tenses 49.0 536.0 Le ie ope ere rca lle tot es oben Shae | aactayonaranshc ei ficcestere Steud c ore terete | Saye coetere 1,911.0 


Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


©@)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at April 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 2,979,245. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


SS a ee 
oOo SS ee 


Industrial Composite) 


Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Index Numbers 























(1949-100) . (1949-100) 
Year and Month pane ed 
Average reel Average y 
Weekly Wages Weekly Wages 
Employ- Wates an d Employ- Wi aieen and 
ment andl Salaries ment had Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
LO GOLE ER RK a Baty ont nl ahs owt in a ad LT 9ei7 ALO) 73.47 Wilke ah 1s bs 75, 84 
LOGO we ie pork os oace Dea ee es 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
LOG LEE een ce eee ee ae ae 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
LOG ZEEE no oe PP a te eee ne 121.5 187.5 80.55 MSero 189.2 83.17 
LOGS ie ea ek silts Ante § herd aie 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
Aprile ee ere eps Sa «maa 119.3 194.4 83.53 Mish y 197.2 86.72 
Mayers ates hice eee ee ee 123.6 194.8 83.69 Ns 197.4 86. 80 
DUNG eee hed oe Aor eels ded ve Wf 5) 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
JUlye eee. eee. Seen ae 127.7 193.8 Sanel 116.9 194.0 85.30 
PUD USES at Sen + oe ON PAR ao RO yO 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85. 47 
Septem berset-sne ie each nee eee 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
OGtODer AN te hn ee ee ne 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
iNovem beryl tenn ae eer ae eee 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
December-erenync entered ocean ee 12581 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
VANUALYG.00s Fe Aas oe es ae Way" 198.1 85.10 TAO) 202.0 88.83 
He Dray. deena Sessa. bee 12300 199.6 85.74 See 202.4 88.98 
March fac cacaew douse eee eae 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88. 82 
ADIL TRE anes doe ee «Le eee eee 124.6 200.8 86.28 118.9 203.7 89.56 
EL Ne a ee 


© JIncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including mi 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, la 


tional service). 
*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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lling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


undries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


Prater Giutl and a ani: a0 cette At <a dh ahh ae tiak BaD. ie 
Prince Edward Island 


Area 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 





i ae ee 


IN (ons; iso Ot ene eee eee, See ee oe oe 


INT expN LDS WLC Le pe arnicnarars- ens ere f clei aI gE icldcnehe Bahan gate as 


Sasicapche walle teres er eit ok cc SRB E sched etd « 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 


British Columbia (including Yukon) 


Canada 


ee ey 


eis wl sie oe ee e@ie.e wee 6 


SA TTIGPUO LNT am sete “cesee te ee ct eyars rapes -nre eee w os ce a Biel ates 


Chicoutimi-Jonquiere 


ee 


ile bettie ais Gur is denaye. Psi we seg 3 as See ens 


Shrawints ane see sect near eae Lak clswiee tae cals lee © 
MN OGw EL VCLS apa mess fore eis Pecado afe feels oes fe Sake « 


Drummondville 
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Employment Index Numbers 


Apr. 
1964 


—_ 
= 
=] 
WISH COO WNW Or Ww 


Mar. 
1964 





Apr. 
1963 





Average Weekly Wages 


Apr. 
1964 


and Salaries 


Mar. 
1964 


Apr. 
1963 


$ 


76.06 
62.25 
69.22 
69.53 
81.19 
86.62 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 








Average Weekly Wages 
Employment and Salaries 











Industr a 

- Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

SS eee eens eee een cae 

$ $ $ 

MEN iGo Bene ate see 109.1 109.9 105.28 107.50 102.48 
MOC Ditilite se: 5 nd cet ha de ORL: Pee : 1 25a0 126.2 105.72 106.24 103.20 
E510 UN SOO Ge A Pam 8 i Ha) Oe ; 6820 66.5 87.12 86.47 84.40 
Otner Teta’). oc i. ares oct ene cee é NSSi 181.6 111.64 112.59 109.60 
Bele, eecwe., J) dt 7 Bae So Cae - 73.9 ioeo 109.61 118.29 107.66 
ORL 1 Seton cscs BOM ox ok Re ee, 2 21.9 38.0 79.85 80.73 81.37 
Orland natural gas. OF 28... kek eee : 284.8 227.6 128.75 129.99 125.56 
Nonamotal Wain. beiects.. 1, Motte he eee ; 138.7 138.1 96.64 95.70 91.26 
Manufacturing’). 24. 98:50, oe, kee 118.4 113.7 89.56 88.82 86.72 
Durable poedsic.... 4... Miser. 1. eee 5 125.9 119.3 96.48 95.28 93.70 
Nondurable‘goods....Ask0, 4. 40k 6 ee : iD Gea 109.0 83.06 82.76 80.33 
Food and ‘beverages... soc.0s4s suc... on : 107.0 107.9 79.387 80.32 77.05 
Meat. products...... 0 s...4. eee. ae F 130.8 129.4 86.54 88.27 85.98 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables ; 83.6 83.1 70.41 71.05 70.25 
Grain mill products... .08 sede : 95.8 93.6 86.59 88.29 84.16 
Bread and other bakery products : 111.5 109.2 74.37 75.56 71.04 
Distilled and malt liquors....................... ; 91.8 93.1 110.29 TO 7 105.17 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... : 95.2 106.8 83.46 81.12 78.10 
Bubber products... 4 ccvces.. Vee Gi : 116.6 109.4 91.58 90.28 84.50 
Leather produéta...:..°8.... 0... Le : 89.9 88.4 60.15 58.97 57.25 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) : 93.8 95.0 57.78 56.89 55.11 
Other leather products....................... és 82.7 76.4 65.00 63.27 62.06 
extile products (except clothing) é 89.4 83.5 71.79 71.00 67.93 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods ; 76.9 72.9 68.81 67.83 63.56 
Woollen goods...) C42. i ie A 65.9 62.5 65.23 64.77 62.65 
Synthetic textiles and silk......................, A 106.5 96.0 79.23 79.38 74.65 
Clothing (textile and fur).......................0.) : 100.9 93.8 55.43 55.01 53.95 
Mion's clothints,,: 1. ese. Saleh ot eee . 105.3 98.5 54.01 54.03 52.20 
omen'selophing!.. sate. i.ks eet k. Aes 114.9 101.7 56. 69 56.39 55.94 
OP co ee ee cs DR bmi Fs 74.9 (2.2 55.83 54.57 53.57 
ood productos... jo MW. 1, eae) bo elie : 112.4 103.8 76.90 75.87 73.60 
Sawiand planing mills...) 600%. 0), Maik. : 115.2 104.0 79.46 78.59 75.92 
Foriiture (sp. J, eueee. | ANG. Ee : 121.9 117.0 74.09 72.55 70.94 
Other wood products........1../,........ 000... 5 79.3 76.8 66.99 65.56 65.55 
Paper products... |..¢.20)..1 6 wal, 127.4 124.1 104.14 103.22 100.96 
Pulp aud paper milla 0,15... |. eaee 126.9 12eet 112.41 111.54 109.08 
Other paper producta®...8.....0:0....., sale 128.7 125.0 84.36 83.53 81.68 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 126.4 125.6 97.33 97.56 93.84 
Tron and steel producta.*: "5... .i.,ueeee 2. eee Z 118.5 113.3 100.73 100.08 98.36 
Agricultural implements} (ere “feet 4 73.6 74.9 107.03 111.63 105.88 
Fabricated and structural steel 145.5 15027 101.29 100.88 99.02 
Hardware and tools....................... A 123.9 113.8 88.91 87.76 86.34 
Tw 7 101.6 87.50 86.87 82.57 
108.5 98.0 97.18 94.90 92.51 
139.5 133.3 98.42 96.42 94.26 
137.5 129.2 113.29 113.43 113.80 
118.9 115.0 96.58 95.76 95.69 
124.1 115.5 101.86 99.85 97.03 
126.1 116.5 105.89 102.74 103.31 
25381 ae 106.38 104.83 99.97 
144.9 127.6 124.09 117.59 124.74 
153.9 Tete2 102.88 97.80 99.59 
57.4 51.7 91.13 91.37 86.83 
133.6 155.6 92.31 92.18 94.80 
130.1 T2327, 100.05 101.24 97.03 
142.1 137.2 96.62 96.37 94.79 
116.0 105.4 97.37 96.86 92.07 
140.0 135.0 109.40 12.15 107.45 
156.9 152.8 94.19 93.35 90.73 
117.9 115.0 101.34 100.17 96.88 
276.9 276.3 89.67 89.98 87.39 
147.4 145.9 93.14 92.83 90.39 
83.9 82.0 84.56 84.34 83.63 
LT 171.9 90.27 90.26 88.21 
137.9 139.3 129.19 128.75 127.59 
1414 142.0 130.38 129.42 128.61 
137.9 135.6 104.84 105.40 102.20 
127.9 123.8 92,82 92.98 90.36 
154.5 157.9 116.98 119.91 114,49 
136.4 133i2 104.25 104.30 101.38 





3 arttelaticioonc saree ee AR hee 172.4 158.8 61.05 60.67 59.16 

Hotels and restaurants.................. , 146.7 135.7 46.40 46.31 44.54 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants: :4.0.o000 03d. o: : 149.9 137.1 54.09 53.26 52.54 
Industrial composite..............000000 00000 24. 123.5 119.5 86.28 85.27 83.53 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
eT April, “| March | April | April | March | April 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

rt alt ab. $ eae pea $ 
RW OUR CLIANICL fata Gis biole’d ale ssiacuntinicle side 41.8 42.4 42.5 1.74 1.80 1.69 
UNOS OCOULA EME selec cite t siete iste salsiatetesenays ai 41.3 40.8 41.2 1.73 1.80 1.72 
PRR OPA OCUNE WICK. vais .tivs.s- Joh sis acid Sesicee ss 41.6 40.3 41.2 1.72 1.69 1.73 
UCIDECT, sets, feria Me ations tole ky cle aisloietove ais 41.8 41.2 41.7 1.81 1.80 1.75 
PPD UATIOn Oe Mek ce ees Ak civ's Utvise + << 41.3 40.9 41.2 2.12 2.12 2.06 
DIRIBOD Retest 0s Os 5 Alls obidieie pernseie ds 40.1 40.0 40.4 1.82 1.83 1.81 
DASEAUCHGWAI iat See ofits cle siecle deeide wes 39.3 39.3 38.7 2.08 2.08 2.04 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 40.0 39.8 39.4 2.07 2.06 2.04 

British Columbia (including Yukon Ter- 

CELOE a ac te se tate thine AEN Sale. dvierslas.n's 38.0 38.2 38.0 2.43 2.43 2.37 





* Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus, 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNIN GS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

























Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr 
a Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. Mar. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1964 
$ $ $ 

Mining) 3. S25 Pate As sie ce cb ee 42.0 | 42.4] 42.2} 2.29] 2.34] 2.23 | 96.25] 99.07 
Meétalimining®, 20 ees tsotorra Ate eo oe hac Se 42.1 42.2 42.3 2.01 2.39 j 100.60 
Golds: eet ere eee 43.3 43.2 43.5 1.86 1.85 " 79.92 
Otherimetall sees ses tenets cei cs eee 41.6 | 41°58 |) 41.9 | 2.55 | 2°57 107.73 
HUels. a. aaere viee closes eee Ne on etic ne Oe ee 40.6 43.5 41.8 Pe 2.31 100.30 
Woallic:, emcees ss hates ae eee oe ee 40.7 41.0 43.4 1.91 1792 78.59 
Oiland mavuraleas eee oeeeen eee eee 40.3 | 45.2] 38.21 2.56] 2.55 115.45 
Non-metaly esc nce va cletarms cicce aa eee 43.3 42.2 42.0 2.13 2.16 91.28 
Manutacturing 23% see onc ce ee eee 41.1 40.7 41.0 2.01 2.01 81.84 
Durable: goods:Wecs. cnet eere ees eee 41.7 41.2 41.6 mala 2 ie 89.26 
Non-durablegoods: .....t. se... .eoehes ce eee, 40.6} 40.38) 40.4] 1.84] 1.85 74.49 
Hood and beverages... 5, teen. cceeence ole 40.5 | 40.8] 40.5 vis) 1.79 73.16 
Meat prodicis een saecr de ae nie Aerts boss A025 241070) ||" 40565) 6 2201) 2208 82.96 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 39.7] 40.1! 39.0] 1.53 | 1.55 62.05 
Grain mill productseaa ce. eee ree 42.1 43.3 42.2 1.93 1.94 Soma, 
Bread and other bakery products........... 40.5 | 41.5 | 40.8] 1.69] 1.70 70.55 
Distilledsiquorssse peers eee eee eee AE est) OR) oil, olay 95.93 
Malt lrquors.429. 50,4: ee 38.8 39.4 38.8 2.56 2.56 101.01 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 38.9) |)  olel 40.1 1.98 | 2.00 74.31 
RD Der PLOGUCLS) im: colada ee eee 41.80 41.3 | 138.0, 2104; Mens 83.79 
iseathermroducts armen cee meee 40.0} 39.2} 39.9 ey) 1537 53.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39-16)| 8828) 69. Orla Lesoeimel aod 51.83 
Other leathermproducts,. em.) eee 40.9} 40.2 | 40.5 1.46 143 57.63 
Textile products (except clothing)............. AO |) eae |e 4200 |e tes 1.52 64.07 
Cotton yarn broad woven goods............ 42.2 | 41.3} 39.5] 1.53 ihelsy 62.95 
Woollensgoodsnnt. 22:2 tke ert es ae aA A298 042 On eras Saiey teil 1.40 58.67 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.4 | 43.3] 48.6] 1.65] 1.66 71.90 
Clothing: (textileand fur). 3309.0... 72.5).. 2.0 38.5 38.1 38.6 il eo Erol 50.06 
Menisiclothing. «saree eee eee 38.3 38.4 38.3 1.30 1.30 49.93 
WO Von 52 aos ocoeneaunuesunacnes ahi |) atoees |) Sivésil 1.41 1.42 51.64 
Knit goods seta thataer ee nae 41.7 40.6 41.2 22 1322 49.42 
*“Woociproducts.-+ 7. vene ee 41,44 “2008 |) 40,81 1576 eel ere 72201 
Saw and planing mille... aoe oe 40.8; 40.3 | 39.9] 1.89] 1.89 76.14 
MUtHIGULe a. sens cera ee ee 42°60) 45 42-801) e601) 1 59 66.20 
Other wood products..../..0. (csehee ns. ee 42°60 )| S4U.8 |) 42041) 1543) e143 59.88 
Paper producis © \0 <2i0 0. nate te ene, ae calito | alec h Vil) Greys) Gyreyn 97.15 
Bulpiandimpaper mills. eee sean nen 42.1 41.7 41.8 Zao aoe 105.28 
wher paper products... 4). reese nee 41.1] 40.8] 41.3 1.87 | 1.86 75.89 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 38.7 | 39.0] 38.7] 2.48] 2.49 97.15 
*Tronjand steel products. ..-.Js5 02082. o.ce As) eeleds Sie Gal os SOnimeonS() 95.05 
AeTICulLuralumplements arene nae 454) 2435 0))) 42018| 2049) eo wag 106.49 
Fabricated and structural steel............. co ea ae: 9 GJ (a9 El 91.81 
Hardwareand tools)... 3. as. ee 43.6] 42.8] 43.1 1.90} 1.90 81.42 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.07) 24152 | 1 3859) |) 1.98" 197 80.94 
Iron, Castings arcs. ee tae eee 42.6 | 41.5 | 42.0} 2:22 9.90 91.46 
Machinery, imdustrial,¢..001. 1022 ee 42.9 | 42.3 | 42.3] 2.16] 2.14 90.61 
Primary iron-and steel: )..% 2... 0206.3. .cod 2WReE HH AO |) CHa I) BLG Wh ae 108.84 
Sheet metal products... ..0,.. 0. ses. lk, SIKU | DSO) |) aL Ne OR YN || Oni) 89.43 
Wire and. wire products.o..)..+:.0e lo ke 43.3 42.3 42.0] 2.26] 2.24 95.02 
*Transportation equipment.................... 42.4) 414 | 42.7 | 9.38 | 9.34 96.73 
Airerait, and partg. dete, ye ne ad am 41.8} 41.1 40.8 | 2.30] 2.28 93.62 
Motor vehicles....5. mete. ey oon anaes 44.6 42.4 46.1 2.68 2.62 111.10 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.4] 41.1 42.8 | 2.382] 2.26 92.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... A035 | 40.7 |) 39.67 |) 2291 19290 89.43 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. Wes IP CORO) Ziel Sori I By aie) 89.57 
*Non-ferrous metal products................... 40.9! 40.9] 41.1 P4aP Ag || gS) 94.84 
Aluminum products. :. te. 22a. A le 4126-1 (41,391) 4156719 2.06 fees _07 85.43 
Brass and copper products.................. 47.2 | 42.1 41.3 Palle |) BGs 91.93 
Smglting and retning oo mk) ee 40.2 | AOS Ay 407 | Oe hia monet 105.63 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40.9] 40.6] 40.7] 2.00] 1.99 80.63 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.} 41.1] 40.9] 40.1] 2.24] 2.21 90.40 
Telecommunication equipment............. 39.8 39.8 40.1 1.76 1.76 70.14 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

BM CES scesaa iets iRe eer re ee 40.3.) 739.3 |) 405611 > 2.11 2706 81.04 
Wire and cable=. hom nc eet ee Nea 42.1 42.3 42.3 Ph shan 2.21 93.66 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.5 | 41.0] 41.1 1.91 1.91 78.02 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 42.4) 42,1 42.6 | 2.03 | 2.05 86.16 
Gidy. DEOduCtd tt ee tee A tat eee 42.4] 42.2] 42.1 1.83 1.85 78.08 
Glass and glass products................... 4170 | 41.2 || 40,72)" 2:06 1979706 84.94 

Products of petroleum and coal............... AV) | 4087 ||P 4158) 5 obo erongT 114.55 
Chemical products. eee eee ee 41.3 | 741.301) 41.5.1" 3.29) e907 93.57 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.4 Sot ) 4002 |i, 74 a 74 69.06 
Acids, alkalis and.salts...>..-.).. 020.20. 414 | $41.2.]) 41.4) 9055 | -o% 66 109.55 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.2] 41.0] 41.4] 1.66 | 1.67 68.39 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 40.8 | 41.0] 40.97 1.94] 1.95 80.22 
Construction Fe hes ce he. 40.1 | 37.4] 39.9] 2.25 | 2.04 83.90 
Building and general engineering.............. 39.9 | 36.6] 39.9] 2.44] 92.43 88.82 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.5 | 39.3] 39.9] 1.86] 1.87 73.49 
Electric and motor transportation............ 43.9 | 44.3] 43.7] 2.06] 2.09 92.63 
beck | Lh Belen per iarmirns Aas pea eae ye Ande te EOE 37.2 | 37.1 | 37.7] 1.20|] 1.19 44.06 
Hotels and restaurants,........:.2.e.cecesc.. GO.0 1 oOe4 Ie Oval 1.16} 1.16 : 42.21 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.6 | 40.5] 40.8] 1.13 1.12 | 1.08 | 46.00 | 45.47 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 








: Hours Average Average ie 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Carrent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthlaz Atv.ersivenl95 Saat MeN A reepeterets 5/1500 0006 10 ebarerets 40.7 NE ees 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Mienthiveaversver|Q60Nssetesa. tse tte sees tees cet ae 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MonthlyeAveragestOGls .,. 2:1. cttteccs nt ss atleee seis cicles 40.6 1.83 74,27 177.9 BY(6 7 

MonthilyeAverag enlOG2terctrer ccs tices tis s stele o cuete topece 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

MonthiveAsvieragenlO Gaia. swans eneaiaisces slesis’s sis wi sysofss 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 

MORSE Ar rile eee tty. sk cs ees ates a ne bisveteter terete wie ates 41.0 1.95 80.05 191.8 145.0 

INGA eystice © oa bf Gece ee RODS HIE Ect ae 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 

TUR OS AN ate eis 6 Tee eT ascites srohasvalate cigierstes 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 

OT Cl yee 5A Ss auaparad a Wnts oiapmenwials aise erates 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 

ANID UIST ERIE IN sca ote aE Mis os ne Rte ete s eilofe.s 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 

SOD LOM Welter reins seer tateie es 5.615 stascse = 6 inte 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 

(OYE a BYES theese cub tech ec Od HERE TO ae, 6 ee oe 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 

INGE Til CIRM et ok aie Mice e cis a eiaioe ets @ ote.cis teats 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 

DSCC CIA. cid ut Sets shcweee Mebsisccles 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 

L9G 4— J AnUAry cee eN A RS ei ccic dc ob ee ees sat 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 

HST UST Van atte ait mts: s wey Stee where et oseis he 41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 

IEW AO Gren Bo ecg Sones chet BRINTON COR RCRA ERROR Cc 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 

Joe UT Ee tedradc Coe GUE bop O Cee arn ree 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 


prepared in National Employment Service offices and 


Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, 


page 91, January issue. 


processed in the Unemployment 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


88Ne—=—=—=$=—0s0=$=®~$™$™$”$M”M0MS9m9S939MmS SSS 


Unfilled Vacancies* 





Registrations for Employment 





Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1 
San DDD rec, deere ear cese a 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114, 377 308, 151 
June LOGO na Aas Sea (PPA 15, 875 33, 102 258,719 131, 936 390, 655 
June SGI ce bel Pas ees 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
June Ua ee See a) J 22,436 20,672 43,108 237, 147 119, 561 357, 308 
June LOGS ORR xe ores ee 23,27 21,726 44,997 261,541 127,631 389, 172 
July 19 GSS nee sel ee aes 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363, 385 
August Ge eee oo? Be 2. een 25,610 23,933 49,543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
September W963... 4. 4ecemame oo. oe 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99,162 286,955 
October LOGS peut a eae ste: 24,210 20, 861 45,071 219,966 106, 320 326, 286 
November#i963. 2... «:s tte see ke 30,090 PERE 52,827 285,688 117, 689 403,377 
December 1963:,. 24 piece oekn 18,913 15, 351 34, 264 432,390 131, 532 563, 922 
January Ty EE PRR o> RE 19,737 15, 658 35,395 498,726 153, 661 652, 387 
February ealG6459ee see ee 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154, 378 662, 503 
March LOCA See re ee eee 23,470 18,805 42,275 Ses 12) 149, 296 660, 608 
April 1964: foal ma See be tel x 28,985 22.337 51, 322 445,744 141, 472 587,216 
May LOCA lye orca ede he 30,955 23,676 54, 631 319, 268 126, 509 445,777 
June LO GAWOIE Baye tap hee 28,723 21,359 50,082 266,490 140, 069 406,559 


“)Latest figures subject to revision. 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING 


YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 


MONTH, MAY 1963-MAY 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


a a a 


Placements Effected 


Registrations Received 


Year and Month 





Vacancies Notified 








Male Female Male Female Male Female 

PEED A ee ee ES pee | 
TOGO =eY CaP eee sey ins ic koe 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
LOGERAY Gare hi, Pinhal ah OAR omc 3,125,195 1,106, 790 836, 534 469,119 748, 790 371,072 
1902 -— Veet ig: oan on cn kn oot 3,177, 423 Pie Otel 1,010, 365 544,795 897,285 438,471 
LOGS Veani a8 yet outta. ee... ee 2,912,511 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790, 381 387,728 
DOG Boe iy Pon pont ttt, xcs eres kc oes 215, 307 90, 643 100, 832 45,049 88,778 32,272 
POSS HG Prcmniers Awad es hein eles 210, 727 96, 469 77, 847 43, 687 67, 482 34,041 
TU Search: Mires, Ua crein.: sehen a aes 235, 602 110, 746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
PRUPHAD ce cant ns ae a ee 198, 464 94,109 87,258 54,999 70, 874 41,013 
Bopha Der stessic cn ccckekcis aces, 208, 088 93, 497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38, 693 
October: .aco% aiehen ean 240, 358 99,236 92,448 44,154 75, 313 30, 894 
NOVO DON cect sere eee. Ck 279,655 102, 499 90, 258 39, 410 73, 086 27,230 
Desenthertecce.c aS kc ke 361,520 102, 561 67,736 39, 222 65,920 38, 947 
ORES CASI os eos ante hain acc cn 291, 457 106, 810 61,876 34, 850 49,017 24,454 
Me priatyss Wise. 4,0ck ys cmce cain 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297. 
Manele ees Pena hs eee 215,718 74, 565 66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
PAD TAD Mt aOR a Sends Oe 236,915 88,740 .95, 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
shy (svat apa We A nek Joie Rint MIE 207, 806 88, 218 95,076 44,484 78, 405 31, 264 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING MAY 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...................ccceceeceseees 
Pg os esos ao Oe JPL Oe Gt a 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...........................000- 
Vistar Minin eae seria als elcid ors: o siti ela wield aie Ble leh clare s oblate 
ECGs, AC eer ic eee ho cbuceseubioc meas melas 
INiorie Ve tet lento ae ernveraee overateseteiers nova o/alb.crovtiat weeks: evelnrs,ate)eieretefelsi’ 
@uarsyinewClaysand) Sand Bits, .\..csaeoldeslels le eile nisis als vais 
IOSD CULIN Cpe rerettc rice ieveyapel ayes alate) ois a’sitvrabefatstevor: si isininle. 6:16 a waters 


PUA TVTNE BOUUNTLR Soyer ees retoceeiciais sie ocalacorsl clerare Ssistevaleleiare sateroe sr aoleg 
Ped Stan Ces OV CLA POS ie tacit ot setts ol ttoictel ets slorersieiets Cite oyeie eis ales 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
ROD DeteeNO CUCHS ea: ceccce askin Mele o cic clcnlece eero-s:disieutties a e's ciate rele 
MESA eTe ELOGUGES i eens Soa sale eta atelwis o'o.e wteeieecke ara cvsig oni’ 
TextilesProducts (Except Clothing) .5 .. devs ce secccae ee canev ows 
Clothing (texpile and. 1Ur) ss eettads cas Peters’: oe 0 aches + o's. 0501s 
DN en CREST O CLIC Es ee eR I catais ala D ayclone ccepieelowle se etgie 
ere GC ee ch ia. Wa. Skin. 5 om e's a es bs oo amis 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 
Tron and Steel ee lt, ee aaa Se ae 
PT ANSDORUADLON. MiGMUDINGM care ctlcce orsuchessteieie aa icles slelein eae e» eieinrs 
MonaherrouseVietal IPrOdtcts thats... cccetier sais cicincislecice« sous 
Hlectrical Apparatusiand Supplies)... 2. cs.0.002.0eeeesccceecee 
None WMetallicavViineral ProGucts 4....¢6ca-see ess ce vacecaes curs 
Pra duchs GimeetroleuImm, ANd \COmle, cc atedeiete eos. loach es <> oe see 
Ge eae LEE TOAUCES So tye he comet tia <ole ECM CHe tre dia bie hla eere-e eralotow 
Miscellaneous Manulacturing Industries...............-.e20006- 





COTES ERTL CEL OMI orn siete oe Mette ssee ciara aiiele mievace hays 
Pence li @OnteACtOLae ca. tics ites « «oleate wis o-s70 evel trarsis eieie's  shevs 
Special Tirade @ontractOrs)...ccen.c)- «ain cals ccicwicieiciceccciecceesis 


Transportation, Storage and Communication ................. 
GMC NOVA Cillian good n 066 Roduh Do Cbs COO OOOO Socnenaooonn. 
IVT ss 6 ga uuadbeqocdus na¢dd eu NOUOOe QOUsEHOA nouns Gran ear 


YET, a oo aingin doe Dao 6 Otro Doraae SOOO CO SIUC OOS RICSEIS Ee OO inegr cK. 


SSE OU NE ee ee eee 
Community or Bis eee wey SS decree ce Bs Glave «sinks 
Government Service... ...cce cess eee cese ne cseeesenneeeeereees 
FEV OETOA GOMES CEU GCap ee miveieicusicciete aii trclandiiereie\sieis lo ois/aletere eioieis «peeks 
OMENS GSe SOTWil COMME eine casieveue ei dixon» etoebsiicic: slsvee aierersrmpisieiei er stats 
ib Yerasraynall, Stor aless 49 eee eae Geo hoo Opinio ain On. aborO DI cai Domon tires 


CBr | NAY ae yee o OO En Se On PEC OOORneeecncocherohn. 
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2,578 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT MAY 29, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


SSSSSssssSsSsSsSsS90030$0$0 SSS SSS 


Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 





Male Female Total 

oe ae eee ee ee ee eee pita F TRS 
Professional & Managerial Workers..........-..0.c0cseceececcecceccecce. 8, 868 2,386 11,254 
Clerical Worker@aat os... Shee wigs c Se ee ee ee 19,114 43,712 62,826 
Sales Workers Banat: 3c: 519 «cs sa. nace oe 7,329 16, 499 23, 828 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers.............0eececeeccoecccceccee. 35, 424 23, 646 59,070 
Sea es. he Atte oni. 5 tush Acie oe ode as oe, ean ee ee 1,326 35 1,361 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log. )L -csctaseert nace: soe ee 4,570 780 5,350 
Slcilled and SemisSkilled Workers, .....1:. 928-0... 001.4. 40h ees eeeek os. ek 140, 881 15,798 156, 679 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobseco):i1. SP Aaa caes bres a Se 1,059 477 1,536 
Textiles clothing, ete: 30,/:,.'. fe en Boe Pe Qehal 9,399 12,120 
umber jand huniber products... 1.0m. oa farce seen ee LG, a 22,299 98 22,397 
Pulpspaper (nel. printing .0.:.. dee tees ee 1,160 414 1,574 
Leather andleather products... ....4.489, <0... asc. See 1,064 1,071 2,135 
Stone; ‘clayvd glass produtts:,..°: 4. seca oe tee Lee 366 24 390 
Ctalworking hccud 2c iss cis ea ee ae 10,374 863 11,237 
Electrical. #0 ok. sa SUR sk de, OMe Ri ee fe 2,896 881 TNE 
Transportation equipments. ...:.>.). 088.6). . ba. 46 loin. 334 33 367 
NEtin gO Ue sien bs Sie, 03 oak ey ee 1,645 — 1,645 
Constructions 63 saga @tt cits ee eee Re ee 34,525 3 34, 528 
Transportation (except Seumaen):..< beware c ete eek, wc: oe ee 28, 057 96 28,153 
ommunications & publiemtility :\. 00s. wes ete nscale. lo). ie 757 3 760 
Trade and setvice.:..4.. Mb). 2.6. 4p ee, Ge 4,598 1,330 5,928 
Other skilled‘and semi-stilled ..,J..808 Gyeteh i... eee, Ae 18, 937 813 19,750 
Poremien.. Grade.cs..cks Wes sh eee Ms. ee a 3,118 279 3,397 
Apprentines eso. SUR deen ince S| ata 6,971 14 6,985 
Utekifled Workers? 20.0.4. 4, oo ct ent ee 101,756 23,653 125, 409 
Woodand topacoo. 106 Ma arene: Se Box vars ae Wie. 3,583 6, 867 10, 450 
Lumber '& lumber productaneuiasy Sssuxsteesntl olnilack cock 12,960 347 13,307 
Metabworkang eh. ci. Moen ss de MR os oo lev cnwnecc tec an. eae 3,342 508 3, 850 
ONSCMICHOMTE dr. 5b MO oa de dt MM: s.. Mec shes SUE 52,362 1 52,363 
Other unslalléd workereye.. nace sdo. Pos. ..cAeakac check 29,509 15,930 45,439 
Grand: Totaly...2.fcmto@iy act €Ote Meme Beet nten cele 319,268 126,509 445,777 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 29, 1964 


(Sourcz: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
May 29, | May 31, May 29, | May 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
Newfoundland................... 18,690 17,427 || Quebec—Concluded 
Corner Brook.......-.++++++++++ 3,503 3,564 Bhliorbrogke shuicaul eves ennavmiate 3,425 3,690 
Grand Falls..............ssese0. 2,214 1,355 Sorel. Mhad2. Chae dere oe 1,514 1,271 
SHAG) 0S). ¢ Aegis cis Cae etn OEE 12,973 12,508 aPhetiordMines\) acai teased aa 1,431 1,011 
WTOIS“IRIVICTESA., «ae aciace eo eemarany. 3,523 3, 845 
Prince Edward Island............ 2,413 2,869 Wal Grek... Seniesa 1,762 2,021 
Charlottetown...............++55 1,566 1,696 Wales tie! dt deeecict ar oeretraaarebeans 1,372 1,897 
Summerside......-.+..++++++0-+. 847 1,173 Viotorinville... stots «deco an 1,372 1, 160 
Ville StaGeorvesmeassayoseae cance 3,319 2,985 
ING V8 SS COULD for cererir sa seatassiereun a cavenas 22,549 285053 
Amherst. . 0... 00s ee eee eee ees 681 $68.1) Omtarios.cH ees maoxcase anne esas 119,839 | 134,877 
Bridgewater........-----+.+ss00. 793 903 Nynprioreet..o sane aann anata 249 199 
PET evi hea perch ares autay anata sreald aisteracsi ee 6,216 6, 460 Barrie 4 eee tee ae ca eee 964 1,058 
InVerness.. 2.6... seeeeee ce eeees 721 679 Bellevilleguis.. (tes S.2cecgoena ye 1,363 1,493 
en uv: LoMmeyie ettiord teres cise ecs.diarere 2,125 2,353 IBracebrid ce mneerns san aaeeee 618 495 
enV Erp OO lem etetetsryt <2) 5 Sak tere scorst chara) 331 389 IBramip tone weer. sates se tere me sina 824 1,035 
New Glasgow.......-..--+s.05:. 2,051 2,915 Brantidrdatsecihee 2 taene chase A 1,413 1,702 
Sioaiitdsilll” 5 noche Eee emo pene bee Maina 920 Brockville sys. her caeoar one 478 405 
DCMS Vac ie terete teense vie veces: oe 4,790 3,309 (Ganletonee aces Meas areata 170 215 
Sydney Mines. ............-+-+5- 1,109 iy vg Chathadime 4c. 26... Sects tees 1,394 1,780 
MUSRULT OTM Seeetevither yeast ah Scar ovar's eyarisy-siia) aero 1,302 1, 460 Cobotg hein hiennecuata demos 527 620 
PAPINOMGRE, 0266 doc snes ccwn snes 1,653 1,626 Collinewood i, BM vexrcadt mage? 389 399 
Coma lle. once ddtosuc aie docs Wrest Dale 
New Brunswick.................. 19,897 24,180 Plliot ake sae pace ne 315 348 
BAU ULS ie eee te secon cine: 3,244 3,496 Gri Lirigweeeet. sate eae deere 327 339 
Campbellton. ........-...-.-++- 1,740 2,243 Mort Mranceson anaes na sete tle 458 426 
Edmundston...........+.++-+++. 1,632 1,259 ort: Wilbanks teeecsnavtasa: 1,484 1,991 
Fredericton.........---.0+++++++- 1,605 2,240 Galt Ra kck .. nar eee saeaneade: 717 1,054 
WINGO eae tere ctl ee eater teenie sy 8. ekesecsr avers 284 482 (AMANO GUCH. ec ec aeciciaders tase esters 145 122 
IMIGTYOUOING) | 2G 8 Be anne Cee 4,410 5,997 GOderiChee cea cease saint: 281 219 
INGRECORWIEY dcocsao cduoeaneasoumde 1,734 2,809 Gueliphivecusiocccke sso ee ore 898 822 
Siariond olan kes Gee eee Ree eee 3,088 2,910 ET araiill tom eevemsa chiserna ver saroncierer 9,649 10,670 
SCM ONCDIMGM eerie. < cleteriewrerrr 1,291 1,361 idlanwikes bury ieese einer eect 723 621 
USS OXON rte eceseiaicarcicisretotusi overs 6 311 613 Kap uslcasing’s yccie-tenieretotteiein sforerehs 1,110 1,525 
Wwiwrae etiorelics ao cooncbougusonuondas 558 770 KenOraasd set Soetaoeas teresa: 575 587 
[Gin yO oo GSoncoFSDoCaGUCKOdMOS 1,588 1,726 
(QGNY Oo conaue 6 open Ome don Oomur 147,286 154,387 Rirklandilialkeenneeccccrecdste recta 529 979 
JNINITGRS Eso 5 ore SOBRE LE CIO a Ine 2,098 2,434 WG CHENCE faenns ooo oee merc onite 1,920 1,948 
INS DeStOs meer sents rice arse sievsusis 581 555 JUGEWAOMITVATO Ny. scbadossqe0nDdGENGr 442 746 
Beenie, .cocotooocoonnogdor 790 895 Wind sSayeca sc sees steer 514 492 
SOMATA OLS Mente ctesacter aie, cls iststenare 1,235 1,192 TSG welt. oot See cakes ee oars 164 228 
NS We Kl 7 VEU TIN Se eerie tebe isis enctevsre elevs 973 1,100 Tonnes sta salen ache teeter 3, 263 3,946 
@ausapscal Mere weer sia y. estes oa sa. 225 2,398 Mong) Braiic aia. eemanenenteeiet ret 2,498 2,748 
@lancdlers sees ce eeisiecsieiere esis 1,390 1,556 Mivd Vandaey eee erections siosterreter eae 320 700 
(Glancoubimirare ee eset ec seees) sss) 2 2,176 2,813 Napanee yr nce ceri eer 301 425 
Wowansvillemeen ss rccachrc sess ns « 397 370 New luiskeards amriae eta ccet: 301 406 
TB Yay Gye, ks ale cori ore De Ree Ie: ako 1,835 IN(GrasNA Can sananweuboaconaeD? 838 1,074 
Omtmamomcvalllemsyrmry reenact <1 1,655 1,904 INteyoaes, IMG, pc cacoadedacase ser 1,366 1,593 
Tavapantlakenaalye , cad dic ata. Pols openers cies 393 447 Nentin Ba vemeceneinen iter 1,088 1,436 
PROTEST VALLIG Mp ewe tetnie: wrtsre © svsusra tote 1,070 525 Oakville neeacd oscar cence ctotees 548 483 
RGSS § no coo hen ehn eae Omon seat 1,539 1,588 Obl Ube: Waa eerie te cieeredce a ceacteuecnsC 407 469 
(Giri hit £60 olan eno cnor eee dan 1,790 1,945 Oshawa aes. cnet leone eae 3,900 3,992 
Jett Al op be hee res cree acme Ree aie 2,384 3,160 (OLN Widc hee ern rin ie oie orcas Dia OIG 4, 954 a 2ve 
NOUS AS coc) oes SRE ee Reno 3,020 3,203 Owen Sound eo: -sasuiee sere 758 1,055 
UGAGTWEES wooo caseaes wa oo aus A TES 3,251 EASON .onaa nag nccoop oh oeN. 296 297 
ILAWSIIENYS%.o05 uid GOS ee ORE eo OO ee 567 620 Pembroke ae cece seis ies 1,103 1,321 
LAG MITC: os sage dase soneceds. 1,068 1,100 Perth eee eS Sk error 420 393 
jug) MRA HOAs Soe oe eeronepaeonm a. 1,904 1,590 Peterborousheenses see eel ae bi 
MINE CLAULG eye sos Ve sess uciclauersteras 824 858 Picton eerie ere ee eeon 
levis Boi 8 OE OO STR IE 2,772 2,149 JUoye eManMiles scoop odeoonuS anon aoe 2,653 2,916 
HVOMISE Villon memes seisloniee siecle asc 812 782 Port Colores: vanece escent 435 757 
IN BMACY 2s 6 5 otro Ocha oka OO Oe Re onarca 476 544 Prescothineeeh den masedeceeeG see 541 498 
Ianraiicw:alkeien nies eiee kere w esevcseus) olatielsss 811 889 Renfrew......-.seseeceeeeeeeeee 409 361 
Na aT aetna nsieee Secs istnicie.eSetemuste 1,480 PA VAL Git WlatWATINGS. scrc.0c cise os slsie © seers 2,840 2,813 
Miontesloaumnleneas cetocm ects cet 808 811 St. Thomas. .......-+-.-++eeee- 519 733 
IMI NBT GIN e o abode ane ooDOdeendS 1,792 1,812 Sansone, 02 sa isla SEIT Siem eR 1,907 1, 487 
Mitel, 4 oes phnapoecosencdDeren 47 , 237 52,767 Sault Ste. Miarieacenc neteisticie< exer 2,188 2,219 
IN(exyy7 [RGA TTC Nels aon pouomb oon OC 2,053 1,679 Simcoe... 2... eee e cece re eeee es 673 829 
orteadined meets. ce aetccsine «2 1,022 1,236 Smith Ssmelal Semis ciate renee 360 412 
QuCbeCe eee ao se nari issat 12,282 8,598 Citrratl Or Cleese ects eieieustotenniccetVetots 353 378 
Rion St, poonkbeeecuodCONaonane 3,145 3,538 Sturgeon Falls................+.-. 568 ‘ al 
avderer du OuUp mdeent steers ieie iets 3, 836 4,268 Sudbury........++++eseeeeeeeeees oe oe 
RY NIARU orn ooo co doppa nen anaor 1,798 1, 582 Tillsonburg.......-++++++++++005 64 
IRAs. sxoopdsousoneenoumEseoc 3,704 4,042 AM taimietuntch, » caocohononerecensoounbe il. eae ae ae 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 589 685 TOTOULO Neate eee oe See eireretae he Pe 
SLOMAN erclLe selene newer eisai 780 637 FT Pen COMan saris rate oele aren oeenne oe 
SSMU ORGSe meeeretecletts c ietetnerersta olf 1,691 1,847 Wiallsertoneceereciee= anette = a ai 
She, IBAVOUNINE). eyeoeantooadeoase 1,284 1,398 Vii ileyealeyiivia.. co occ nnanodooeodoc : a peeet 
Sub. ICSE cy Auer eer ENE Ieee ROC Re 1,683 2,010 Wellandieme cet eine ceeieen ; A 
ee ee ty aie § 2, 188i) W Westone vies - one dencs ance 2,147 2,734 
Sh HiRes. 6 co eee Onanonnenonmen 1,413 1,181 Westone caer 
ae ESE Cy hAVS (1s) Sa SME carne Ce DO OC ROOIC tur 4,795 6,505 
entelilesaerce sc siecie ce adlersasrsrs > 1,505 2,246 WindsSGr eee ses aoa 
Sco Regal Wandstdele con eee 489 487 
Slhaywdani canescens ce tier ior 3,986 3,940 oodstock. . 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 29, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Registrations Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Office (2) Previous 
Year Year 
May 29, | May 31, May 29, | May 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
DERIICOWR 2 ceo oct é ateie a seit sakes vee 24,292 22,784 || British Columbia................. 51,644 51,979 
STEN ORM Ae, aatac na coue wtcjawes 1, 636 1,695 Chilliwack, ec. Goo. bee ee 1,259 1,095 
LD ET eE: le et State Sa aot tal th 1,204 1,238 Courtendy =. Sot ae. 642 767 
1 Mba Dy Gost. seer A tee Pet Moet 166 128 Cranbrooke, Oh. ee 766 746 
Portage la Prairie. ............-. 863 857 Dawson Greeks. a. ele ee nen 1, 439 1,624 
he Pigs 2th kare) Deca. 478 362 oncan Bt. 5. 048d nbc ee 353 429 
PU ROMING ERM ho. 6 trccuacee csc 19,945 18,504 iKamloopamect cn. sence eee 1,790 1,208 
Kelownareer:. =: game eo eee 1,385 1,149 
Saskatchewan.................... 11,318 10,722 Mission City .s. (. Wake uence 821 901 
AGCVAM Sirs Siecle ine eect iccs 159 207 Nenainigit. £2 25:),.9F 21 702 677 
Wiovidminsters sé whuenaees deere. 164 224 Nelsons) fae sax atten 869 728 
IM OORG AN os Pete esac ccs cect 739 816 New Westminster............... 6,904 7,409 
North Battleford... ccicessccsscee 686 848 Pentictonre A! 29.2080 ee. a 1,458 1,234 
Prince! Alberts o6 -he.< fasion. ox 1,566 1,394 PortvAlbermi® 25.940 eee wae 462 594 
Regina Wee Ree on sop. 5. tt 3,490 DEST Prince George.) 1.268 Se es 2,561 1, 839 
Saskatoonte sy... eee cons 5 (ha eh 2,812 Prince Rupert. i, Gea) ee 1,493 1,382 
piweitn Currents... ccna ae deal coe 318 294 Quesnel >4 9 6 ae e ORS ihe 1,187 1,185 
RY OSCUENEME yc sc NoRe ee oe 116 170 THil. cles) See ee 639 796 
VOLCOM OES oir St tices eric, ane» 15323 1,584 Vencowvettus.;..d. oie, ee 22,062 22,366 
Vernon: S06 2.5... dg hae ane cae 1,241 1, 490 
BUD OPCA: 3:28 oe ck aes cnt eee 27,849 29,675 Victorian ton 2. 0th See et 3,208 3,415 
ip lareniOreyees oy eee ee 567 5 Whitehorse, J) .<.ssottss nk Bie 403 384 
Soe ho tenn eres ape 8, ae 8, oe 
PUTO UL Ore eva ieieresieie shee te 9 376 
Mdmionidn aot. <4e0 ean 13, 106 14.907 |) CANADAS To. oc cartes coe 445,777 | 471,953 
sia pene eae oe ‘ 304 333 
FANCOSETALTIO NS dessa aceon , 346 1,091 
PUNE Qa Meee 1°751 1/693 Males: 4 Sei ssc ded ine eee as. as 319,268 | 341,869 
Medicinewlats) oh... cece oc. 776 1,042 
Red: Deere Heike. ccrades 1,295 1,382 Pemalesiis. 2.0 dae soe eee 126,509 | 130,084 





Preliminary subject to revision 
©)Includes 255 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the U nemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
DAM MRPRTAT Ors MIME ARD G0 ccty Ua. 5 sive icles 8ST ine ve Leak Odce ede vabes 4,373,000 3,775,700 597,300 
ILS) OVATE a, ond os GE | Oa ak aoe 2p eS eee 4,340,000 3,732,900 607,100 
ELINA Ns Meee mieen See ots csarsints ota cis'a he ecg et OO ee doe enon: 4,337,000 3,738,400 598, 600 
MEE SE OCOMMION INA Sot rig sec cis wie oS Re eee bow Sdmcacce dese 4,331,000 3,798,700 532,300 
Iovera bere meter: toad. « ciaroce cose ree eones tte ake steer 4,191,000 3, 887 , 600 303, 400 
OCLO Deemer mre en eee ie ae Semel ct with bes rcomuiioe hie: 4,120,000 3,901,100 218,900 
<UL 4k: Sy IE = | ie ae, a 0 a i Ara 4,114,000 3,927,700 186,300 
SRptIeE Oe ered si es SOS SLES ee wee oe 4,125,000 3,932,500 192,500 
AG ois Weremite te at ters eet s.bibrk civ Heawd ad biatdis dace Chek v's stereos 4,078, 000 3,859, 000 219,000 
UDO Sater aceeeeY Pastore Nels ahi eae Stat aysvstbrsie & aialays Wiese statnvavanerecresd’s ate 4,068, 000 3,847,700 220,300 
WES G aneiind.« sce en ae One Se ae en on ene 3,996, 000 3,725,100 270,900 
RUE e wee eg Pbk wean lea Bae adds nd ood hbske ceased 4,178,000 3,607,100 565, 900 
INT Ar CLP eee trees a see cele sa'si elds ogee Mien os co fa. sas weave 4,242,000 3,556, 700 685,300 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
APRIL 30, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province lai fg. Jeo taba oe eta © fatkan & Cra SS re 
d Sex Ceabanes - 27 or March 31, | April 30, 
Se 1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1964 1963 

@anguanrnanteeacinosde ee 497,745 140,020 158, 649 161, 846 37,230 597, 250 565, 928 
Male re etree ne 380, 643 109,879 123, 637 124,770 22,357 467, 631 438, 338 
Memalers. 00. aneceeree 117,102 30,141 35,012 37,076 14,873 129,619 127,590 
Newfoundland.............. 27 , 229 5, 885 8,546 11, 654 1,144 33, 108 29, 504 
Malet. (a. cn..e oes 25,120 5,591 7, 853 10, 880 796 30, 893 28,006 
Memaley... sop 2,109 294 693 774 348 22 1,498 
Prince Edward Island...... 4,624 767 Ova 2,702 140 6, 640 4,948 
IMalevet. cect. ee eee 3, 863 640 814 2,318 91 5,620 4,103 
Memale: .,..<1 sae 761 127 201 384 49 1,020 845 
INOVasScOtiain...a.. ene eee 32,109 7, 230 8,936 13,997 1,946 40,324 34,394 
Male A coe eee 27,105 6, 052 (Cpe! 12,179 1,323 34, 923 29,074 
Female. .... 27 bee 5, 004 1,178 1,385 1,818 623 5,401 5,320 
New Brunswick............ 32,197 6,715 9, 583 13,976 1,923 36,551 35,011 
Malet...) 42 ee ee 27,073 6,000 8,491 11,488 1,144 30,384 29, 636 
Hemale:..!.). Senos 5,124 715 1,092 2,538 779 6, 167 5,375 
Quebec eric cocetec ctr 158, 861 43 , 338 56,275 46, 854 12,394 187,461 180,591 
Malex pant onee ence 126,956 34,703 47, 442 37,308 7,453 153, 994 146, 398 
Meme eit wis tee 31,905 8, 635 8, 833 9,496 4,941 33, 467 34,193 
Ontario. renee eee 129, 831 38,703 40, 503 38,939 11,686 160,973 150, 333 
MB IGVER Te, omtnne wari 87,131 27,108 27, 295 26,010 6,718 113, 417 104,079 
Hemale.ceenee eee ee 42,700 11,595 13,208 12,929 4,968 47, 556 46, 254 
ManitObantacemcr eeares cite Danooe 6, 683 7,369 8,191 1,290 25,595 27,516 
IMiatlote ater silat ose es 18, 226 5,101 5, 600 6,672 853 19,272 20,982 
Memiale gas eee 5,307 1,582 1,769 1,519 437 6,323 6,534 
Saskatchewan.............. 14,178 BPA 4,186 5,424 847 19,796 17, 238 
Mate Se eens eer 10, 884 2,980 3,130 4,334 440 16,092 13, 460 
Biemaleepy tac eee. 3,294 741 1,056 1,090 407 3,704 3, 868 

Al bertaicns: score he ae ey. 29, 502 11,148 8,681 7,956 US Chiles 33,344 32,009 
IM aiLG 225 Pa Nee epee ae 23 , 428 9,556 6,758 6,049 1,065 26,049 25, 433 
Hemalenccn eee aoe 6,074 1,592 1,923 1,907 652 7,295 6,576 
British Columbia.......... 45, 681 15, 830 13,555 12,153 4,143 53, 458 54,294 
Mig lore heal oer, 30, 857 12,148 8,703 by? 2,474 36, 987 37, 167 
Mem a6 oct, aire 14, 824 3, 682 4,852 4,621 1,669 16,471 17,127 








a ee 


*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Note: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
4 ue Total | Entitled Not 
Province Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit |to Benefit 
Ne wnkenern Cll uriclimepeten ete ciceteso ios ¢ caroyetsve.e > 6,316 Bou 1,001 6,447 5,670 777 1,908 
Pence Pdward Jeland.... -) 2.500. 25. yaenles 1,192 1,026 166 1,366 1,239 127 187 
OU ELSI) OS Sree (eli Ste Res Sears 9,308 6,981 YSvH 13,175 11,772 1,403 eo 
Nios ruin sic cen urea titerioiio rick aiaphtiianieros 9,619 7,318 2,301 10,997 9, 839 1,158 1,892 
(QA OS ern. ccotcnt ents ERR NE AOE RCE EIRENE 57, 233 40, 243 16,990 63,338 53,360 9,978 15,148 
(COAUEIEROR,., 5 ap cultces Boe neers Se eee 48,783 34,730 14, 053 56,117 45, 624 10,493 12, 172 
IVECO D A aeneeeniE ttc Sees yack marek ot oees 7,636 Duet 1,909 7,854 6, 690 1,164 1,3%2 
Pes eU CIN GN ell aeeete eyo trai sun a gansi'n'@isiste <veyer snegoar 6s 4,641 3,905 736 5, 589 4,713 876 924 
INIVGY SU ep Bev catyee nent ace Scena ee 11, 467 8,705 2,762 12,048 9, 682 2,361 Snood 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)} 19,235 13,332 5, 903 20,224 16, 302 3,922 4,963 
Total, Canada, April 1964............. 175,430 | 127,282 48,148 | 197,150 | 164,891 32, 259 43,627 
Total, Canada, March 1964........... 182,291 | 132,686 49,605 | 174,803 | 147,558 2 QA5 65,347 
Total, Canada, April 1963............. 175,594 | 125,017 HO OTe TP LOO. ie 63.12 27, 605 45, 967 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,279 


tIn addition, 42,178 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,908 were special requests not granted and 2,74 
appeals by claimants. There were 8,487 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Amount 
Province Weeks Paid* | of Benefit 
Paid 
$ 

NiewionmGlaingh ...ceces esos aie anon Soe Dae Ene Dene o a See Se en re eee neers ora ae 123,809 3,085, 011 
STC OME CH ONeNT: Lp Ls Letll Cl meter tee geht eet rern A cons car icye.c ais Beare ive fei di ayole, sist osarevsi oe chaise (emus viol sisroiSie wcech eles 25,742 578, 609 
News) Saaurine sos Jeo S's oe ee ee ea eee annem ares 5 ars 140,040 3,157, 407 
PSS Uy ESTs TTS Vial G Lek eee Ae I iad ATT, AE Lele S srt idiovodes apes oss IaH a)tyniecDccaggen eshoidovornoheee iene 137,514 3,196,757 
QiiS DEC o.canv OES Rad co kate oR Re he Rot une BOGt cpt eotncr Gapnneennench Sarr ron es cna 685, 639 17,204,815 
CO) aa Pee EE ce ee A RCE sas otiea) Wieveserersiter Sins hide la.9 @ abe: eceheh MNES a cecgee wl rete eve 561, 638 13,783, 123 
BEV LCT AUALETK) 125 Chae MM Ire NES te se oe Aa o/s Ne usiic doy a tunuchomeyepeteWau faNeUW auovaxansnshel <asnsoansy accalos)/actoyslauenspetans 105, 444 2,671, 589 
RS SE EUV vu cUTL eae meee: Cee NNTP dca Hace ay-avsiin's Gyvesrep ove «ave feneun crane: ciaslavehe ope lermosteictend! slayer etarenatens 67,703 1,694, 262 
FOALS Tr) ae A, eM ed A BRS oS WK IRR 5 te, cel albeliofa, dvolabeihand Oe o-cunjh oft cfemecsvelois 118, 682 3,023, 085 
Briisn Goumbra ancuadine vokon Lerritory)>- «i <:e2 ssf sale 2 dese dees sos dee cieeiegs 165,840 4,188,114 
‘Rov, Geyer, Ayer OE eB Asoo ae bocera cise a Or oo Deon. courtumecrircas yodcon 2,132,051 52,582,772 

Tiel (Comey Wengen IGGL es oan bone cen aon Hace s sASme oo obdem@norms 5c scr 2,151,052 53, 550,598 

mMovala ana clas tApril) LO Ope ea ety tae nea =,«10)5y-fe cfele’= - ojo) 4s ioueiebole\s\st=stkeekele =iriel=inbehe ii i" 2,328,024 57, 583, 100 





*“‘Weeks paid’”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


“TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 =100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eee 
Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
Total Food Housing | Clothing ene: pot axon n fey ; 
coho 


Care Reading 


a eee eee aS —— | Eee ee 


DODO WV CBE. ina s.<des ose eth bine 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
DODU SS CRY, sae: ose te whip «ee 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
DONT NCAP: sind sap cn se teers s ¢ 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
TOG Ze OAT, caustic <5 $5 ofits ope 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
DOD gee SCOT ob Sra. a aaidiy. Sa olan stad 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
LBGe SUNG ciara Hales HERR oaiss 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 117.8 
PUY, satu ees ces hee coh 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 118.2 
PMGURbs  .each sameeren 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
September: winseesavews 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
October, on, teteseeteces 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
Nowem ber, .s5 5 kgiores 5 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
Decembers..i VHRR 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1904—Jantiary *,.. ctac sc ccaweces 134.2 131.4 137.3 ide 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
Mebvaary.ccccec tase ses ca 134.5 131.3 137.3 LL7E8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 
MOTO sa hueat oes as eee ee 134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 
ADT eacenaas cusener: 135.0 131.8 137.8 Oa 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 
BA iat cee cee th eeneenee 135.0 131.2 138.3 USS 7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
UMA isis aid'e eaacatsee coat wots 135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 


Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1964 





(1949 =100) 

a6eu—VGMeKN60“0_"oeoR)a>a0n@awo#s?o0939aw»S0woa0@m@aow“SOa@m@MW_0=OOESSo es 

All Items Health | Recrea- 
— PRee TR Th ead PL o ECE Trans- and tion Hopaece 
May April May nd Using 18 !portation| Personall and ‘Aleahal 

1963 1964 1964 Care | Reading 
St. John’s, Nfld.. 119.3 120.3 121.0 116.8 115.9 114.1 121.7 164.3 148.5 108.8 
Halifaxteeee, pe isles 131.8 131.8 126.1 133.4 128.7 136.6 167.4 169.4 124.6 
Saint John......... 133.3 134.3 134.4 131.8 Igoe 126.4 141.8 187.0 153.8 124.5 
Montreal, ta 132.1 134.7 134.3 136.3 135.2 110.4 159.6 174.8 150.3 123.07 
Ottawarei nto 133.1 135.9 13595 131.8 137.3 123.6 Love 170.9 147.9 125.3 
Torontowes oh. aes 134.2 136.6 136.4 129.0 140.6 124.8 140.8 164.7 188.2 123.2 
Winningest sen 129.4 132.0 132.1 130.4 128.6 125.4 13527 182.4 142.7 127.2 
Saskatoon-Regina. IPAS 129.3 129.3 128.3 127.5 1S Lp 135.1 147.9 146.8 119.9 
Edmonton-Calgary| 127.1 128.0 127.8 123.4 126.6 127.8 129.4 170.1 145.1 119.7 
Vancouver......... 131.5 132.6 132.7 130.8 135-3 121.8 139.8 155.3 151.2 121.7 


eee ee ee eee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities, 


St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on the series, see page 540, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 








; Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and (———<——<<£.—@§  ———_—___———————— ee 








ae Send we Duration in Man-Days 
San eks eat Tiere Manel Strikes and Workers i a per ccrnose 
“y Lockouts Involved oF ee 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
19 OMea stati histstenint. orca ta sisieraia’s afoot. 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
OG Op see uti cidel tek viet. side oMalels cist 8 ier8.5 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
OG eerie dept ia areas wie sels e 50.002 are ee oles 212 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
OOP Sree ao Gch chon Dito 20.0. ce eee ee eR a 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
OG Ss See teed rer rarth IER TG is Siac brecie cae viedo s 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
LG Bommel Verne sees. cyte iets Git, < Saabeis we obele-naie's 31 47 6,361 30,020 0.03 
PUITMerehereree Serene a Gysraraiays, space gece aes 43 65 7,442 78,420 0.07 
IU erie conver, areseicreccts, Srcnsreseraia, oe eraisienei ave 32 66 17, 647 181,910 0.15 
DNV 8 ive once RACES ORO OOOO on 58 11,882 75,130 0.07 
epsom) DOM eee cinta dercts siercidccotsisie se ol 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 
OGtoOper! Fetes hoe alec eel dakle seas 51 83 26,625 143,980 0.12 
Wovemiber waseernt: fias eats cceces< 11 42 5,761 46, 560 0.04 
IBC aN 811s 4b Soe EE OUeEoe 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
*1964 es PIR C2 eis ce ais baa y Fs ys i 21,730 0.02 
GTA TL Yitaeaeftats fase lslove a\ee atelier ws diel 9 82,410 0.08 
March EE PHIM RA Naive Srachelat audelel es 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
JAR ont LS Sedetctre aueN Gen OC OCD Or Tamer 17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
IN ay. By, arene ee teis chs oi adidas sees ave 15 | 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
*Preliminar y 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


























MAY 1964, BY INDUSTRY MAY 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes trikes 
Workers oe ys) ga Workers 
Industry and \Man-Days Jurisdiction an Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
MORES UL Ver aecionta a's sicsefein) loonie eeres as Se ee etor ale sista esis Newitouncd andes oeayenls cra eietele «/evel| eter ototere/<taisi| tietatetercreterste 
IMENEBE A, .ctee nee cate oties 2 362 890 PrincetWidwardilslands See. kieso salaeeldeem tie} cere wetoetel ots 
Manufacturing.......... 22 5,160 43,580 NGVa SCOblaL.cunsmerias 1 334 330 
Gonstruction... Woe. .<. 3. 5 176 1,430 New Brunswick......... 1 127 1,270 
Transpn. & utilities..... 1 393 8,700 Quebecssercacee cs tags 6 526 7,680 
MUTAGG cis eivid eo kceses eres 3 47 440 Ontarioy mesmo nicaven 17 2,734 22,010 
TAORVOSN ede borer oa Cl IGE oo as |B aeIeGSni tc) (cron: aotae Mamitobaws..ciccee csenes 2 4 560 
BSGRVICG. des case ee ee ecs 1 35 110 Saskatohew ame ea ccc ssreiclllale e/acclecrsicls [lo sisjorelelotlelsl | Steteatal et cfetate 
Public administration... 1 1,315 8,550 Albertats 7 meek Son one 1 40 970 
$$$ | — — | ——___—_ British Columbia....... 6 3,280 22,180 
All industries....... 35 7, 488 63,700 Bedersll. Shc ce. «ste steies ave 1 393 8,700 
_ All paetedintionsie 35 7,488 | 63,700 


ET 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 109 OR MORE WORKERS, 


Industry 


Employer 


Location 


MINES 


Mineral Fuels ¢ 
Acadia Coal (MacBean Mine), 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 


Clothing 
Fashion Craft, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Wood 
Geo. Burchill & Sons, 
South Nelson, N.B. 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell 
River, 


Port Alberni, B.C. 


Metal Fabricating 
American Standard Products, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
American Motors, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Smith & Stone, 
Georgetown, Ont. 


Findlays Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 


Wagner-Leland (Division of 
Sangamo Co. Ltd.), 
Guelph, Ont. 


Chemical Products 
Union Carbide, 
Beauharnois, Que. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 


Transportation 
Nfld. Employers’ Assoc., 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 


City of Vancouver, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





MAY 1964 


(Preliminary) 

















Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union Workers ae ~ 
Involved May | Accu- 1a at Result 
mulated Data 
ase | ea | a os ee eee oe 











334 330 330 | May 28 


Interpretation of seniority 
May 29 


clause in agreement~ Return 


Mine Workers Loc. 8672 
(Ind.) nee 
of workers; negotiations. 


Clothing Workers’ Lay-off of one employee~ 


Federation (CNTU) 


266 | ' 5,320 | 11,530 


eoeecccs 


Woodworkers Loc. 2-306 127 | 1,270 | 5,080 | Mar. 19 |Union shop, dues check-off, 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) May 15 |promotional and lay-off poli- 
cy ~ Agreed to union security, 
seniority in lay-offs, recall 
and promotions. 

Office Employees Loe. 15 May 19 |Union certification, wages, 


1,887 | 12,120 | 12,120 
70) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) ; fringe benefits~ 


Potters Loc. 231 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


177 | 2,660 | 15,970 Production standards, 
wages, fringe benefits~Some 
grades reclassified, 5¢ an hr. 
increase Ist-yr., 4¢ 2nd-yr., 
6¢ 3rd-yr., $36. retroactive 
pay to Jan. 15, 1964. 


Auto Workers Loc. 1285 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


151508925300 2,300 Discharge of 5 men for cause 
~ Return of workers pending 


further discussions. 


= 

~ 

te 
NIK 


522 | 9,400 | 14,280 Wages~3% increase immedi- 
ately, 3% after 10 months, 
3% after 20 months, $40. 


retroactive pay. 


District 50 Loe. 14161 
(Ind.) 


Moulders Loc. 362 (AFL- 


209 | 1,670] 1,670 
CIO/CLC) 


Signing an existing collective 
agreement ~ Agreement 


signed when legality settled. 


I. U. E. Loc. 508 (AFL- 


329 | 2,960 | 2,960 
CIO/CLC) 


Wages~ 


eeeeeron 


Steelworkers Loc. 5987 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


140 140 140 Adjustment in work sched- 
1 jule~Schedule arranged to 
satisfaction of parties con- 


cerned. 


Longshoremen’s Protec- 


393 | 8,700 | 10,670 
tive Union (Ind.) 


Mechanization, number of 
workers in gangs, sling loads, 
moving workers from one job 


to another~ 


eeceeecce 


Civic Employees’ Union 


1,315 | 8,550 | 17,940 
Outside Workers (Ind.) 


Wages~7¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 3¢ 
July 1, 1964, 5¢Jan. 1, 1965, 4¢ 
July 1, 1965; improved vaca- 
tions. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1964 





























(Preliminary) 
Sp as) 
oo 
a As} 5 eg 3 
ay | ~» 2 ® 
Q i Mw 2) 
2 | 3 || |g 
Type of Accident F/S| | .|S3] 3 i 
“A BS] 4 Qo 
5 B/e BLS lee] sl |3 
= | wo S/o] |s8/P —— a 
mile |S) ale le tas Sq} 8 | 8 
| 8 3/8 e013 leo) 2) ais 
= oO ‘a & n ro a Lo} aa 5 o, 3 
B/S ( al ela| eleslel eles 61213 
¢/H le lS /e/O las ale eaial/P]a 
Striking against or stepping on objects.................. nic ase Patch oe 2 1 Ai ARI les Pd ose ese 3 
Struck by: 
(a) tools, machinery, cranes, etC...........-c0esesee Pal Seo aeae | wl 3 A ee Sted teed eee a ivcoes.ct | eevee erence 5 
(a eIMO. vin eeVielhd Closers sire’ sis)sfers(sleicis eels <lelels clelete s-'se oe Reel ee areal eee 1 1 [ee ae rayon cere liek: Welaee 2 
(CO) GaSe Clay [SOus).. hoen oop oc AOU DOD Tap BoobeD hoe 6Oe 2) || 28) On ets 8 1 1 1 58 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, etc....... 3 4 XM 6 4 Z 1 1 23 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.................555: 2) 4 AS) SoG ez 4 2 51 
Falls and slips: 
(@)monesameslevelemsetary. accrsmisie « sleelecleteiietelcis ofeloy= re -||(« =e i PARAIe aL OMe es cee aiaeor Ib Ales Balleeee 9 
Dy eRe ETE O16 VES cg. heroine a caters © bf acy = Fees « Sal BF | ee all Pe elle la! 1 5 36 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions....].... 3 1 2 3 4 tae VES ll ae 2 16 
Inhalations, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
PLL SCASCS RM ee eee eate Pete wines excicterohe: to crchereremnucrsiea tic: elftscaveneil ayers ems Deals atthe eee wt le \ceterre Ol ken cake Ra cae On eee ee 
POLS CETL ORC UGT CLUS tert eat ovate arene Sie tase nleletssobeel bras Ors wie wrcrailllsta ofareters net sscal horned tame | DN eee ilh oma siacal eee cele ele. 
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*Of this total 196 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 44 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities that 
occur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the quarterly 
tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May issue. 
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*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene (Continued from page 571) 


KIMBERLY-CLARK, TERRACE Bay, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL WERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC) «& 
IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increase of 7¢ an 
hr. eff. May 1, 1964; additional adjustment of 4¢ an hr. for empl. in the engineering department 
eff. May 1, 1964; empl. who have left payroll must apply for retroactive pay by Aug. 31, 1964; 
severance pay of $40 per yr. of service for empl. with 5 yrs. of service who are terminated 
because of changes in equipment, processes or methods; monthly life insurance premiums reduced 
from 50¢ to 42¢ per $1,000; rate for labourer $2.07 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1965. 

Lapies CLoaK & Suir Mers. Councnt., MONTREAL, QuE.—LapiEs’ GARMENT WERS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of $5 a wk. for cutters, 
5% for pressers, lining makers, finishers and skirt makers, 74% for operators, 10% on minimum 
rates, 10¢ an hr. for other hourly paid empl. eff. Aug. 10, 1964; Thanksgiving Day to be 
seventh paid holiday; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—MAN. TELEPHONE ASSN. (IND.) (CLERICAL & MAINTENANCE EMPL.) : 
l-yr. agreement covering 1,400 empl.—general wage increase of 32%; clerical staff to be paid 
time and one half (formerly straight time) for hrs. worked in excess of 38% hrs. a wk.; top 
rate for clerk I $53.35 a wk.; agreement to expire March 31, 1965. 

McINTYRE PoRCUPINE MINES, SCHUMACHER, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—settlement pay of $25; general wage increase of 64¢ an hr. eff. 
May 31, 1964; increase in life insurance from $1,500 to $3,000; weekly sickness and accident 
indemnity of $35 to be payable up to 26 wks. (formerly 13 wks.); rate for mine labourer $1.47 
an hr.; agreement to expire May 31, 1965. 

MONTREAL COTTONS, VALLEYFIELD, QUE.—UNITED TEXTILE WkKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—settlement pay of $55 from Feb. 9, 1964; wage increases of 
93¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 9, 1965 for bonus empl.; wage increases of 
13¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 9, 1965 for hourly wkrs.; wage increases 
of 25¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Feb. 9, 1965 for tradesmen; vacation pay to 
4% of earnings after 5 yrs. of service and 5% after 10 yrs. (formerly 4% after 5 to 14 yrs. of 
service), 6% after 15 yrs. of service, 7% after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 6%) and 8% after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly 7%); bereavement leave of 3 days for death of father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother and sister (formerly only parents, spouse and child); agreement to expire Feb. 8, 

966. 


or after normal retirement age from May 1, 1964 to Sept. 30, 1969: $20 upon retirement May 1, 
1964 to Sept. 30, 1965; $16 upon retirement Oct. 1, 1965 to Sept. 30, 1966; $12 upon retirement 
Oct. 1, 1966 to Sept. 30, 1967; $8 upon retirement Oct. 1, 1967 to Sept. 30, 1968 and $4 upon 


rate under Canada Pension Plan should exceed 2%; normal retirement to be at age 65 and 
mandatory at age 68; early retirement permitted at age 55 after 15 yrs. of service; future 


service benefits to be vested at age 45 after 10 yrs. of service; general agreement to expire April 


ROLLAND PAPER, MONT ROLLAND, ST. JEROME, QUE.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) « 
PULP & PAPER MILL WKERs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage 
increases of 6¢ to 12¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964 and 5¢ to 11¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965; 
additional adjustments of 1¢ to 3¢ an hr. for 17 classifications; evening and night shift premiums 
increased to 8¢ and 13¢ respectively eff. May 1, 1964 (formerly 7¢ and 12¢) and to 9¢ and 14¢ 
respectively May 1, 1965; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.); weekly 
indemnity increased from $45 to $50 for married male empl.; improved Blue Cross arrangement; 
life insurance increase to annual wage equivalent; agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 

SPRUCE FALLs & KIMBERLY-CLARK, KAPUSKASING, ONT.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PULP & PAPER MILL WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & oTHERs: l-yr. agreement covering 950 empl.— 
no general wage increase; adjustment of 6¢ and hr. for skilled trades eff. May 1, 1964; evening 
and night shift premiums increased to 11¢ and 14¢ respectively (formerly 9¢ and 12¢); 2 wks. 
vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.); provision for jury duty supplement; 
monthly company contributions toward P.S.I. plan increased; rate for machinist $3.03 an : 


TAMPER LIMITED, LACHINE, QuE.—IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 550 
empl.—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 5¢ 
an hr. eff. May 1, 1966; increment between labour grades to be increased eff. May 1, 1966; 
weekly indemnity increased to $50 and $60, depending on classification, payable up to 13 wks. 
(formerly $40); improvements in basic and major medical insurance plan; pay for 2 wks. vacation 
to be 5% of earnings after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation and 6% 
vacation pay after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); rate for labourer after May 1, 1966 
will be $1.54 an hr.; agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT, LONGUEUIL, QuE.—AuTo Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases ranging from 5¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. June 23, 1964, 6¢ to 11¢ an 
hr. eff. June 23, 1965, and 6¢ to 11¢ an hr. eff. June 23, 1966; provisions for 40-hr, work wk. and 
8 paid holidays; vacation plan providing for 4-day per mo. for empl. with less than 8 mos. 
of service, 1 wk. after 8 mos. of service, 2 wks. after 20 mos. of service and 3 wks. after 113 yrs. 
of service; rates for janitors, helpers and materials handlers will be $1.89 to $2.17 an hr. and 
for toolmakers $2.81 to $3.38 an hr. on June 23, 1966; agreement to expire June 24, 1967. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Ministers Labour Day Message 


Formation of the Manpower Consultative 
Service of the federal Department of La- 
bour, first announced last year, is becoming 
a reality as these words are being written. 
Already its director and three key staff 
members have been appointed. 


The new service was conceived as a 
means of dealing effectively at the na- 
tional level with the human problems of 
dislocation and unemployment caused by 
technological and economic change. 


The Department of Labour has been 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
employers, or jointly with employers and 
unions, to provide incentives amounting to 
one-half the cost of research into the man- 
power effects of industrial changes in a 
plant or business, and one-half the cost of 
development of a program of adjustment. 
Where employees are organized, these 
agreements must always include the union. 


There should be no doubt in the minds 
of labour or management of the theoretical 
need for such a device as the Manpower 
Consultative Service. Whether this theo- 
retical need can be translated into working 
reality will depend more upon those who 
use the service than upon its originators. 


The Government recognizes that the pri- 
mary responsibility for dealing with tech- 
nological change in the average office or 
plant rests with management and labour. 
However, it also recognizes that the Govern- 
ment’s role should be to help management 
and labour to develop effective ways of 
dealing with these changes by providing 
technical assistance and appropriate finan- 
cial incentives. 


The Government, therefore, has taken 
the important first step. From. this point 
on, the future worth of the Manpower 
Consultative Service will depend almost 
entirely on the extent to which labour and 
Management use it on a partnership basis. 


The Government believes that the time is 
Strategically right for the introduction of 
such a service. During the past two and 
a half years the federal Department of 
Labour has acted as chief sponsor of a 
series of labour-management conferences 
across Canada: two in Quebec, three in 
Ontario, one in Manitoba and four in 
Alberta. Eventually all parts of Canada will 
have been involved in this plan, whose ob- 
jective is labour-management consultation 
and co-operation on a national scale for 
the national good. 
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Each conference so far has succeeded in 
promoting renewed interest in the possibili- 
ties of greater teamwork between the two 
partners of industry. Civic, provincial and 
federal government representatives have 
been working together in the closest co- 
operation and harmony with representatives 
of labour and management organizations at 
the local level. 


Requests have been made in every quarter 
for repeat meetings between labour and 
management, and workshop groups active 
in the most recent conferences have been 
drafting recommendations to the provincial 
and federal departments of labour on how 
best to promote greater consultation and 
co-operation between labour and manage- 
ment for the welfare and security of all 
Canadians. 


With these encouraging signs multiplying 
in number and intensity in every corner 
of the country, I want to express my thanks 
to you, on behalf of the federal Govern- 
ment and my Department for the generous 
contribution labour has made toward the 
promotion of labour-management team- 
work in Canada. Continuing consultation 
and co-operation between the public and 
private sectors of the economy will provide 
the resources and know-how required to 
resolve the manpower, technological, trade 
and related problems that confront us. 

The growing complexity of these prob- 
lems makes it imperative that labour and 
management increasingly seek and share 
each other’s confidence and support. The 
1,900 labour-management committees set 
up throughout Canadian manufacturing, 
hospital, municipal and other service in- 
dustries by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service of the Department of 
Labour have been reaping rich dividends 
from a partnership arrangement for many 
years now. 

It is our hope that when the new prob- 
lems of training, re-training, and movement 
of personnel make their appearance at the 
plant level, labour and management will 
extend their industrial partnership a step 
further by calling on the Manpower Con- 
sultative Service for additional consultation 
and assistance. 


—Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour. 


Other Labour Day Messages on page 640 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Japanese steamship Komagata Maru bringing 376 Hindus seeking 
to enter Canada as immigrants is forced to return to Hong 
Kong after passengers repulse 175-man police boarding party 


The arrival in Vancouver in May 1914 
of a Japanese steamship with 376 Hindus 
who were seeking to enter Canada as immi- 
grants was the subject of much agitation 
and discussion throughout the country. The 
LABOUR GAZETTE of August 1914 contained 
a special article on the occurrence. 


In October of the previous year a party 
of 56 Hindus who arrived in Victoria on 
another Japanese ship had succeeded in 
gaining admittance to Canada after the 
courts in January 1914 had ruled uncon- 
stitutional an order-in-council designed to 
exclude Asiatic immigrants. The news of 
this success spread throughout India, and 
encouraged this second and larger party to 
attempt to enter Canada. 

The order-in-council that had been 
declared ultra vires had been replaced by 
another of the same intent but in the second 
order certain legal flaws that had caused 
the failure of the first were removed. 

The ship that arrived in May had sailed 
from Hong Kong. When the vessel reached 
Vancouver she was required to anchor in 
the harbour, and a patrol was established to 
see that none of the Hindus on board 
landed surreptitiously. 

About 20 of the Hindus were able to 
establish Canadian domicile and were al- 
lowed to land. With regard to the others, 
the law required that the Immigration Board 
of Inquiry should hear each case separately. 
This took time, and meanwhile reports 
were given out that the Hindus were slowly 
starving to death. These reports, however, 
were said to be groundless. 

The Hindus who had chartered the ves- 
sel made frequent complaints about not 
being able to bring the ship into dock to 
discharge a cargo of coal. But the immigra- 
tion officials were afraid that if the ship 
were allowed to dock many of the Hindus 
would escape. 

“The Immigration Department, however, 
instructed its agent at Vancouver to facilitate 
in every way the discharge of the cargo of 
coal by means of lighters,” this journal’s 
report said. 

An application for habeas corpus on be- 
half of one of the Hindus to whom the 
Board had refused admittance was rejected 
by a judge. The case came before the Appeal 
Court on June 29, which upheld all points 
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in the contention of the 


officials. 


“Regarding the argument of counsel that 
the Immigration Act was unconstitutional 
. . . the Court held that the Parliament of 
Canada was clothed with sovereign power in 
matters relating to immigration into any 
part of the Dominion, disallowance (not 
exercised in respect to the Immigration 
Act) being the only residue of authority 
resting with the Imperial Parliament . . .” 


Regarding a claim that the Hindu was a 
British subject coming from Hong Kong, 
a British possession, the court held that the 
meaning attached by Parliament to the term 
“native citizen” used in the order-in-council 
did not contemplate that a British subject 
born in one part of the King’s possessions 
was to be considered a “native citizen” of 
every other part. 

The outcome of the affair was that the 
vessel with its party of Hindus returned to 
Hong Kong. The Department of Immigra- 
tion authorized its agent in Vancouver to 
incur the expense of furnishing supplies of 
food to be used on the return voyage. It was 
understood, however, that the provisions 
would not be placed on board until the ship 
had passed the three-mile limit. 


The captain of the vessel was willing to 
sail, “but as the passengers refused to 
allow him to get up steam until such time 
as he could show the written authority of 
the charterers for his departure, and as he 
was unable to secure that written authority, 
he appealed to the police for protection to 
enable him to carry out his wishes on board 
his vessel. 

“In response to the captain’s appeal, a 
force of about 175 men went out to the 
Komagata Maru in a tug, but were... 
repulsed by a shower of coal, iron bars, 
clubs and pieces of machinery thrown 
down by the Hindus, who were stationed at 
all advantageous points of the vessel. 
Several shots were fired by the Hindus, but 
the fire was not returned by the officers. . . 

“To prevent rioting on shore, the mayor 
called out some of the militia, and the Cana- 
dian cruiser Rainbow was ordered to Van- 
eotver,” 

The Komagata Maru finally left Van- 
couver for Hong Kong, escorted for a short 
distance by the Rainbow. 


immigration 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 





Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour Congress 





As Canadians observe Labour Day, 1964, 
we stand at the gateway of what may well 
prove to be a new era. 


Over the years this holiday has tradi- 
tionally honoured those who labour. With 
the passing of the years, the meaning of the 
word “labour” has, itself, taken on new 
significance and new meaning. Many years 
ago “labour” was used particularly with 
regard to those whose contributicn was 
largely through muscular effort. Such effort 
is, Of course, still an essential part of many 
undertakings; but “labour” has gained a 
broader meaning and is applied to many 
forms of human effort. This tendency is 
rapidly being emphasized to an even 
greater degree by the introduction of new 
methods and techniques which reduce the 
drudgery of many tasks. 


It has been assumed that every able-bodied 
person should contribute his or her share of 
“labour,” in one form or another, to the 
welfare of society. We now seem to be 
entering an era in which this contribution 
from every individual may no longer be 
required. If this proves to be so, then man- 
kind, and most particularly we in the more 
highly industrialized countries, will be 
faced with adjustments of the most sweep- 
ing nature. 


During the past three or four years we 
have experienced changes that have been 
identified by many outstanding authorities 
as the first stage of this great social revolu- 
tion. The new conditions we face have, for 
example, been reflected in our experience 
in Canada with unemployment. 


The reduction in over-all unemployment 
that has taken place during the past year 
is to be welcomed by all; but beneath the 
lower total figures are some characteristics 
that provide cause for deep concern. 


There has been a_ tendency toward 
longer periods of unemployment among 
many of those who are finding difficulty in 
getting jobs. In other words, the “hard 
core” of unemployed is becoming harder. 
The figures show a particularly sharp im- 
pact of unemployment on young people 
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and those lacking in skills. It seems obvious 
that young people entering the labour force 
are going to find the opportunities open to 
them increasingly limited and far more 
specialized than a few years ago. There are 
also great regional disparities in unemploy- 
ment. 


If these conditions are, as they have been 
interpreted, signs of a new period in which 
fewer workers will be required, then we 
must, without delay, adjust our thinking 
and planning to meet these changes. 


Automation is already with us and is in- 
creasing at an amazing speed. It will in- 
evitably grow at a much faster pace in the 
future and the effects of various forms of 
automation will be felt sharply in areas 
of employment that have so far been rela- 
tively untouched. 


This is a great challenge facing our 
economy and facing all of us as Canadians. 
It is a challenge of which we in the organ- 
ized labour movement have become ex- 
tremely conscious, and there is a great 
awareness of the possible effects among 
many other groups in our society. 


Organized labour is not opposed to auto- 
mation. We are convinced that the new 
knowledge and skill which man is acquiring 
at such a staggering speed can be used for 
the good and welfare of all mankind. We 
feel, very strongly, that such advances can 
take on real meaning only when they are 
translated into human benefits. These bene- 
fits are not going to come automatically. 
Man’s mechanical and scientific skill must 
be matched by a skill in applying this 
knowledge to human good. 


This is the challenge and opportunity that 
confront us, not only as trade unionists but 
as Canadians. It is a challenge which is 
going to call for the best contribution from 
every section of society, working together. 
As trade unionists we might well dedicate 
ourselves on this Labour Day to assume 
our responsibilities in this connection so 
that labour’s contribution in the future may 
be, as it has been in the past, toward the 
good of all mankind. 
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Jean Marchand, President, Confederation of 
National Trade Unions 





The trade union movement, which guides 
itself on values that are beyond petty 
interests of all kinds, can contribute con- 
siderably toward harmony and understanding 
between Canadians. At this particularly 
difficult moment of our national life, its 
role can be of major importance. 

Whatever their language, ethnic origin or 
religion, all Canadians, generally speaking, 
desire a betterment of their lot, whether it 
be in the form of greater security, a more 
adequate income, better protection of public 
health, or a better education. We have, 
therefore, many aims in common to attain. 
These common interests should not make 
us forget the legitimate aspirations of 
groups who wish to protect the values which 
are theirs and which, ultimately, contribute 
to the originality of our country. 


This is why the Canadian trade union 
movement must not only be the master of 
its own structures but also must guide itself 
in relation to the needs of the Canadian 
workers and those of the country as a whole. 
The economic life, whatever its importance, 
cannot be given an absolute priority and be 
allowed to subdue all the other values. 


If the concerns of commerce and industry 
are mainly with production and efficiency, 
those of an organization like the trade 
union movement must be more human and 
broader in scope. This is why it must pro- 
tect itself against external influences that 
ignore its problems. 


The CNTU takes the opportunity, on the 
occasion of Labour Day, to extend its 
greetings to all Canadian workers and to 
assure them of its loyal support of their 
legitimate aims and aspirations. 





J. A. Huneault, International Railway Brotherhoods 


Labour Day again reminds the workers of 
the world that another year of uneasy peace 
has prevailed and that the future, although 
somewhat obscure, appears to be brighter. 

Organized labour, over the years, con- 
tinues to voice its opinion on numerous 
subjects affecting its membership as well 
as the country and its people. 

Government has recognized and accepted 
some of the proposals put forward by 
organized labour—for which we are grate- 
ful. 

Transportation of wheat is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the railways and 
their workers. We view with anxiety the 
expansion of mechanization of railway 
operations and the efforts of the railways 
to abandon much of their lines. We see the 
aggravation of the unemployment situation 


through that medium. This will cause more 
misery to the working people of Canada. 

The important thing is that government, 
labour and management should recognize 
these factors in the changing environment 
which causes this human misery and plan 
for the future development. By careful plan- 
ning, through the efforts of all segments of 
society, prosperity and happiness can be 
achieved. Full co-operation will be required 
by all. 

The welfare of all Canadians is the chief 
objective of labour. As we have done in 
the past, we offer our fullest co operation 
with government and employers in order 
that we may achieve the goal of bringing 
to the workers of Canada a measure of 
contentment. 

This should be the objective for the com- 
ing year. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


OECD Issues Recommendation on Manpower Policy 


The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development Council has 
issued a formal Recommendation to mem- 
ber countries to re-examine their manpower 
policies and report back to the OECD 
within a year on the action taken to imple- 
ment the Recommendation. 

Canada participated actively in the draft- 
ing of the Recommendation by the OECD 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee. 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was vice-chairman of this com- 
mittee during its earlier meetings. More 
recently, William R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, represented Canada. 

“This Recommendation to member 
countries should be regarded as a serious 
gentlemen’s agreement,’ said Thorkil 
Kristensen, Secretary-General of OECD. 
“Governments in our 21 member countries 
agree to take definite steps to improve their 
capacity for counteracting employment 
disturbances; these may come from automa- 
tion, from competition through tariff reduc- 
tions or from other changes in the condi- 
tions of production. We all hope that mem- 
ber countries will handle these matters in 
a progressive way and not by restrictive 
and protective measures that are detri- 
mental to their neighbours. 

“In high employment situations the task 
is to help workers to switch over to the most 
remunerative jobs and to reduce scarcity of 
labour in the most expansive sectors. 

“In boom or recession all countries 
should be able to stimulate occupational re- 
training and the geographical mobility of 
labour and to facilitate social adjustment 
as well as the rational location of industries 
to utilize local labour surpluses. 

“We want to make clear,” Mr. Kristensen 
added, “that manpower policy should be- 
come extensive and efficient enough to be 
part of economic policy for steady economic 
growth. It should no longer be only a set 
of palliatives, giving a little help in acute 
cases of need.” 

The concrete measures that should be 
undertaken according to this Recommenda- 
tion are described in a Report on Manpower 
Policy as a Means for the Promotion of 
Economic Growth, prepared by the OECD 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee. 
The report underlines that these policies are 
“expansionist with regard to employment 
and production but anti-inflationary with 
regard to costs and prices.” They should be 
developed in close consultation with man- 
agement and labour organizations. 
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A program along the lines pointed out 
by the Committee would mean: 

—A more comprehensive employment 
service, which can be utilized by employees 
and employers of all categories. 

—More extensive and detailed prepara- 
tion of preventive or remedial action 
against employment disturbances (advance 
warning of reduced demands for labour, 
blueprints for emergency works, etc.). 

—Substantial enlargement of adult train- 
ing facilities and reforms in the general 
education and training system to meet the 
rapidly changing needs of modern tech- 
nology. 

—Forecasting of future occupational re- 
quirements, to act as a guide for develop- 
ing education and training programs. 

—The introduction or reinforcement of 
specific means for encouraging desirable 
geographical mobility (e.g., resettlement 
allowances, special housing programs in 
expanding areas). 

—More systematic support of industrial 
expansion in backward or depressed areas 
with development possibilities. 

—The intensification of measures to 
make it easier for marginal groups (house- 
wives, Older workers, the handicapped) to 
take up and keep gainful occupation. 

—The development of income security 
programs, such as unemployment and 
redundancy compensation and special ad- 
justment allowances in order to promote the 
acceptance of economically progressive 
changes by those most immediately 
affected. 


The OECD Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee has published a new report on 
“Manpower Policy and Programmes in the 
United States.” 

W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, was one of three OECD 
experts appointed to carry out the study, 
made with the co-operation of U.S. authori- 
ties. 

The examiners studied the problems 
arising from a rapidly changing technology, 
the need for mobility and education, and 
the effects of racial discrimination on the 
labour force. 

The report is in four parts: the OECD 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee’s 
recommendations, a statement by USS. 
authorities, a report of the findings of the 
three OECD examiners, and a series of 
questions and answers by the examiners and 
the U.S. authorities. 
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The text of the Recommendation follows: 
The Council 


Having regard to Articles 1, 2 and 5(b) of 
the Convention on the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development of 
14th December, 1960, 


Having regard to the attached Report of 
the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
of 19th March, 1964, on Manpower Policy as 
a Means for the Promotion of Economic 
Growth (hereinafter called the “Report’’), 


On the proposal of the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee, 


I. APPROVES the Report. 


II. RECOMMENDS that Member coun- 
tries proceed—in the near future and as part 
of their development activities and_ their 
efforts to attain the growth target of the Organ- 
ization—to a re-examination of their man- 
power policies in the light of the Report with 
a view to increasing their ability to solve em- 
ployment problems created by technical and 
economic change. 


III. RECOMMENDS that Member countries 
in carrying out this re-examination should 
undertake any appropriate consultations, 
particularly with management and_ labour 
organizations. 


IV. REQUESTS Member countries to report 
to the Organization on action taken by them 
to implement this Recommendation, not later 
than by 30th June, 1965. 


15 Ontario Employment Agencies 
Sign Fair Practices Agreement 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission 
and the Association of Professional Place- 
ment Agencies and Consultants recently 
joined in pledging their “co-operation to 
the advancement of full and equal em- 
ployment opportunity for all qualified 
workers irrespective of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin.” 

The Declaration of Equal Employment 
Opportunity was signed by Hon. H. L. 
Rowntree, Q.C., Ontario Minister of La- 
bour; Louis Fine, Chairman, the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission; and Mrs. M. 
Elizabeth Smith, Chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Professional Placement Agencies 
and Consultants. 

To implement their pledge, the 15 mem- 
bers of the Association agreed to accept job 
orders from employers based solely on 
specifications of occupational fitness, and to 
refuse any job orders that are discrimina- 
tory. The classification and referral of 
applicants will be on the same basis. 


Shortening of Work Week Urged 
By CLC Executive Council 


The Executive Council of the Canadian 
Labour Congress last month called for a 
progressive shortening of the work week 
and other measures to reduce unemploy- 
ment. The Council was dealing with a num- 
ber of resolutions referred to it by the fifth 
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constitutional convention held in Montreal 
in April (L.G., June, p. 464). 

The proposal called for “appropriate ad- 
justments in hourly rates to maintain the 
same take-home pay.” 


Provincial federations of labour will be 
asked to seek changes in provincial legisla- 
tion to establish the eight-hour day, five- 
day week. 


Other Proposals 


Other proposals were advanced for: 

—Vacation minimums of two weeks after 
one year’s service, three weeks after three 
years, and four weeks after 10 yrs., with a 
minimum of nine paid statutory holidays. 


—A minimum wage of $1.50 an hour. 


—Legislation to prevent companies from 
contracting-out work to escape from the 
provisions of collective agreements. 


—Establishment of the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program on a permanent 
basis to permit municipalities to enter into 
long-range planning. 

—A national policy to influence the re- 
tention and location of industries in areas of 
high unemployment and underdevelopment. 


The Executive Council decided to set up 
a permanent secretariat, made up of 
economists and other specialists from the 
labour movement, to advise on economic 
problems. A special committee on labour- 
management relations and economic plan- 
ning has also been established. 


Canada Pension Plan 


Proposals were advanced for both the 
Canada Pension Plan and the present old 
age security pensions. The CLC wants all 
Wage earners and self-employed included 
in the Canada Pension Plan. They want 
full portability regardless of employment 
or place of residence and full benefits at 
age 65, with provision for earlier retirement, 
without reduced benefits, for disability. 


For the old age security plan now in 
effect, the CLC proposed the establishment 
of a benefit of $75 a month payable at 65 
years. It recommended that an escalator 
clause be provided to allow for increases 
in line with price rises. 


U.S. Report Summarizes Programs 
Of Social Security in 112 Countries 


A summary of the principal social secu- 
rity provisions in all countries of the world, 
including Canada, is presented in a report 
published by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The report is 
entitled Social Security Programs Through- 
out the World, 1964. 
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The material is presented in the form 
of a separate chart for each of the 112 
countries covered. The greater part of the 
programs listed consist of social insurance 
programs, but certain related types of pro- 
grams are also included. 

The chart for each individual country con- 
tains five horizontal rows and _ extends 
across two pages. The rows correspond to 
the five main branches of social security: 
old age, invalidity, and survivor programs; 
sickness and maternity programs; work- 
injury programs; unemployment benefit 
programs; and family allowance programs. 


CLC Gives Scotton Responsibility 
For Federations and Councils 


Clifford A. Scotton, Editor of the CLC’s 
monthly magazine, Canadian Labour, will 
assume most of the responsibilities formerly 
held by Thomas B. Ward, who was recently 
appointed a member of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission (L.G., July, p. 544). 

Mr. Scotton’s new duties will include 
liaison between the CLC and its chartered 
provincial federations and local labour 
councils. He will also become the Secre- 
tary-Treasury of the Union Label Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Scotton joined the Canadian Labour 
Congress in 1959 as assistant director of 
public relations. He was appointed Editor 
of Canadian Labour in 1961. 


ARTEC Affiliates with CLC 


The Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada was accepted last 
month as an affiliate of the Canadian La- 
bour Congress. 

ARTEC, which represents 2,500 em- 
ployees in broadcasting, will become a 
member of the CLC’s Council of Broadcast 
Unions and will work in co-operation with 
other CLC unions in the broadcast field. 


Immigration Total in 1963 Increased 
25 Per Cent from Number in 1962 


The number of immigrants into Canada 
in 1963 increased by 25 per cent over 1962's 
total, the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration reported last month. A total 
of 93,151 immigrants entered Canada in 
1963, compared with 74,586 in the previous 
year. 


Immigrants destined for the labour force 
numbered 45,866, or approximately 49.2 
per cent of the total. Of these, 10,563 were 
in the manufacturing and mechanical 
category; 9,640 were classed as professional 
and managerial. Clerical and service were 
the next largest classes with 6,186 and 
6,009 respectively. 

Immigrants from the United Kingdom 
and Ireland numbered 25,193 and repre- 
sented 27.1 per cent of the total. Other 
large groups came from Italy (14,427), 
the United States (11,736), and Germany 
(6,744). 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


Bills of interest to labour passed during 
July included one to provide for the pay- 
ment of allowances in respect of dependent 
youths between the ages of 16 and 18 years 
attending school or university, and one to 
facilitate the making of loans to students 
at a post-secondary school level. 

On July 2, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare introduced Bill C-108, 
a measure to provide for the payment of 
allowances of $10 a month to parents in 
respect of dependent youths between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years who are maintained 
by their parents and are attending school or 
university or are prevented from attending 
by reason of disability (p. 4938). It was 
given second (p. 5169) and third reading 
(p. 5181) on July 7, and received the 
Royal Assent on July 16 (p. 5572). 
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On July 13, the Minister of Finance 
introduced Bill C-110, a measure to facili- 
tate the making of loans, through the banks, 
to students at a post-secondary school level 
(p. 5364). Given second reading on July 
20 (p. 5726) and third reading on July 24 
(p. 5938), the bill received the Royal Assent 
on July 28 (p. 6089). 

On July 29, the Minister of Transport 
denied that the Government had promised 
to pay a subsidy to the railways to permit 
them to meet the cost of the wage increases 
they had undertaken to pay in their recent 
agreement wtih their non-operating em- 
ployees (p. 6123). “There was simply an 
undertaking at the end of six months to 
look at the situation to see what might be 
appropriate at that time,” the Minister said. 
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Impact and Implications of Office Automation 


Absence of layoffs attributable to office automation is no 


assurance — that 


it will not curtail clerical employment in 


years ahead, says first of new Department of Labour series 


The absence in individual firms of sub- 
stantial layoffs that can be attributed to 
the introduction of office automation should 
not be taken as assurance that electronic 
data processing (EDP) will not curtail 
clerical employment in the years that lie 
ahead. The fact of the matter may be that 
the effect of office automation on employ- 
ment is hidden rather than open, it is 
asserted in Occasional Paper No. 1 (see 
box), Zmpact and Implications of Office 
Automation. 


Most of the firms that have introduced 
EDP have avoided layoffs of employees, 
but their reliance on the attrition of their 
labour force through resignations, retire- 
ments, etc., may mean that the effect on 
employment will become apparent only 
when they come to the hiring of new 
employees. 


“It seems quite clear that it will be 
the older worker, both male and female, 
in clerical supervisory and senior clerical 
positions who will have to bear the brunt 
of the negative impact of ‘office automation’ 
unless a determined, imaginative and 
flexible effort is mounted through counsell- 
ing, placement, and retraining,” says Dr. 
John C. McDonald, of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
author of the paper. 


The paper gives a lengthy review of the 
progress of office automation and _ its 
apparent effects on the employment of 
clerical workers. 


“The conclusion most often reached con- 
cerning the long-range employment eflect 
of office automation is that clerical employ- 
ment will continue to grow in the foreseeable 
future, but that the rate of expansion ex- 
perienced in recent decades will not be 
sustained,” the publication says. 


Apart from automation’s effect on the 
volume of employment, in its effect on the 





kind of employment it is “bound to result 
in some upgrading in the occupational 
composition of the office,” Dr. McDonald 
believes. But, he says, what is far from clear 
is the nature, extent and tempo of such an 
upgrading effect. 


“If the era of the automatic office lies 
in the future, the office comprised only of 
interesting and challenging jobs, staffed by 
highly qualified and generously renumerated 
personnel, lies in the far distant future 
indeed.” 


A survey of research literature leads to 
the conclusion that electronic data process- 
ing will displace, in departments where it is 
introduced, between a third and _ three- 
quarters of those engaged in routine clerical 
occupations, the paper says. It is assumed 
that most, if not all of these will be trans- 
ferred to other jobs in the same establish- 
ment. 

But “it is at the level above the bulk of 
the routine clerical work force—the clerical 
supervisors and long-service personnel in 
senior clerical positions—that the problems 
introduced by electronic data processing are 
causing most serious concern... .” 

When the new system once comes into 
operation, there are two supervisors or 
senior clerks for each job that is left. The 
reason for this is not only that “the com- 
puter can handle large volumes of routine 
clerical processing at electronic speeds, but 
also because routine decision-making— 
which, together with discipline and training, 
has traditionally constituted the justification 
of the supervisory role—can now be 
programmed into the computer.” 

It was this fact that made the author 
think that it would be the older workers in 
supervisory and senior clerical positions who 
would bear the brunt of office automation. 

(Continued on page 661) 





Occasional Papers 


The Economics and Research Branch has begun publication of a series of “occasional 
papers” containing the results of special technical or semi-technical studies, undertaken 
from time to time in the course of research carried out by the Branch, the complete 
results of which are not included in the Branch’s regular series of reports. ; 

The authors of these occasional papers will be exploring many aspects. of their 
research findings and will assume responsibility for the statements made and opinions ex- 
pressed; these should not be interpreted as official thinking or policy of the Department 


of Labour. 
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McGill University’s 15th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Causes of unemployment and measures necessary to reduce it 
to the minimum were discussed at conference, whose theme was 
“Manpower and Employment.” Minister of Labour gives address 


The causes of unemployment and the 
measures that should be taken to reduce 
it to the minimum were discussed at the 
15th annual conference of the McGill 
University Industrial Relations Centre, held 
in June. The theme of the conference was 
“Manpower and Employment.” 


Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, was the dinner speaker. J. P. 
Francis, Director of the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch, addressed 
the opening session. 

At the following sessions, papers were 
presented by Pierre-Paul Proulx, recently 
appointed to the Department of Economics 
and Political Science at McGill; Dr. John 
H. G. Crispo, Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, School of Business, University of 
Toronto; and Dr. Harry Johnson, Professor 
of Economics at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Francis spoke on “The Unemployment 
Problem.” Mr. Proulx delivered a paper 
on “The Structure of Unemployment in 
Canada.” At the dinner, the Minister of 
Labour spoke on “Government Manpower 
and Employment Policy in Canada.” Dr. 
Johnson gave an address on “Employment 
Theory and Public Policy in the North 
American Context.” 


The final session was a symposium at 
which a chairman and three specialists each 
presented some of his views on the con- 
ference theme. 


The Minister of Labour 


The Government’s employment policy is 
concerned mainly with the creation of em- 
ployment opportunities, and is directed to- 
ward providing conditions favourable to a 
satisfactory rate of growth in employment 
in the private sector of the economy, Hon. 
Allan MacEachen, Minister of Labour, 
told the delegates in a speech given at the 
annual dinner. 


Taking as his theme, “Government Man- 
power and Employment Policy in Canada,” 
the Minister said that Government policy 
operated principally on the demand side 
of the labour market through fiscal and 
monetary policy aimed at promoting a high 
rate of long-term economic growth. 


There were other means by which such 
growth could be stimulated, but he asserted 
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that in general the Government’s economic 
and employment policies were “basically 
expansionist in character,” and sought to 
promote growth not only in the country as 
a whole, but also in those regions that 
“have lagged behind the more fortunate 
parts of the country.” 


Mr. MacEachen distinguished between 
manpower policy and employment policy. 
The former he defined as being directed 
toward the effective development of the 
nation’s manpower resources to meet the 
requirements of a growing economy, and 
toward helping the individual to develop 
his abilities to the full. 


Employment policy, on the other hand, 
he described as being concerned with “the 
achievement of a high level of productive 
and freely chosen employment.” The policy 
included the moderation, as far as possible, 
of cyclical and seasonal fluctuations in em- 
ployment. 


The Minister asserted that the Govern- 
ment’s manpower policies were not “the 
piecing together of ad hoc and expedient 
solutions to a series of separate problems.” 
In his department, research had played a 
significant part in the development of 
policies. 


In formulating policy, labour, manage- 
ment and other interested groups, and the 
various advisory councils and committees 
were consulted. “It is vital that policies 
evolve out of the experience of those whom 
the policies affect intimately and who play 

- an important role in their implementa- 
tion,” the Minister said. 


Policies in the field of manpower and em- 
ployment must operate on both the demand 
and supply sides of the labour market. I note 
that. you have had a paper on the so-called 
“Structural Controversy in the Canadian 
Context.” 

I want to emphasize at this point, and I 
would hope that my presentation of the policy 
of the government will bear this out, that 
government policy does not proceed, either 
in terms of its assumptions or in terms of its 
programs, on the basis that we are dealing 
simply with a problem of structural unemploy- 
ment. 


We do not believe that the level of unem- 
ployment can be reduced by simple policies 
which operate solely on the supply side of the 
labour market, although they make a contribu- 
tion to the reduction of that portion of unem- 
ployment which results from structural causes. 
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The Minister then went on to speak of 
the policies of his own department, includ- 
ing those directed at moderating the sea- 
sonal swings in employment and unemploy- 
ment; and manpower policies such as those 
concerning the technical and vocational 
training of youth, the adjustment of adult 
manpower to technological and economic 
change, the development of the National 
Employment Service, helping the physically, 
mentally and socially handicapped; and 
promoting growth and industrial develop- 
ment in the parts of the country that were 
lagging behind the rest of the country, such 
as the Atlantic provinces. 


Vocational and Technical Training 


Referring to the vocational and technical 
training of youth, Mr. MacEachen said that 
during the past three years the capital cost 
of training facilities developed under the 
federal-provincial technical and vocational 
training agreements had amounted to some 
$564,000,000, of which the federal Govern- 
ment had contributed about 75 per cent. 


This buildling program had involved the 
construction of 282 new schools and 191 
major additions and alterations to existing 
schools. The program would provide 
places for some 155,000 students in secon- 
dary schools, technological institutes and 
trade schools. 


Mr. MacEachen outlined the measures 
the Government had taken, and was taking, 
to provide training for adult workers: 


—Arrange for upgrading employed 
workers in partnership with industry and 
provincial governments; 


—Training of the unemployed under 
federal-provincial agreements, the federal 
Government paying 75 per cent of the cost 
of training and 90 per cent of the allow- 
ances paid to support those taking training. 
During the past year, almost 50,000 were 
trained under these programs. He said that 
the objective of the new Manpower Con- 
sultative Service of his Department would 
be to assist labour and management in more 
effectively meeting the manpower adjust- 
ment problems arising out of the increasing 
pace of automation and_ technological 
change. 


“A good public employment service is 
the centerpiece of an efficiently functioning 
labour market,” the Minister said, and the 
Government had decided to transfer the 
National Employment Service from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
the Department of Labour in order to 
“ensure its integration in an effective way 
with other relevant aspects of employment 
and manpower policy ... ” The Govern- 
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ment was also strengthening the NES by 
increasing its staff. 

Part of the Government’s manpower 
policy was to help those who were 
physically, mentally or socially handicapped, 
by providing “special facilities and assist- 
ance to help them to become as fully com- 
petitive as possible in a free labour market.” 
Steps were also being taken to help the older 
workers who had difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. 

Mr. MacEachen then described the 
experimental program designed to help 
older workers who had been without em- 
ployment for six months or more to secure 
employment along with on-the-job train- 
ing. Under this program nearly 2,000 
workers had been placed with individual 
‘irms across the country. 


Regional Unemployment 


Turning to the Government’s policy on 
regional unemployment, the Minister said 
that its aim was “to bring job opportunities 
to the worker and to assist workers in 
depressed areas of the country to become 
competitive.” It was not always desirable 
to move workers to jobs, nor was it socially 
or economically sound “to have highly 
unequal rates of economic development and 
progress in various parts of Canada.” 


For this reason, the Government had 
declared certain labour market areas, where 
incomes and productivity were low and 
unemployment and under-employment 
heavy, to be Designated Development 
Areas. To help these parts of the country, 
which took in about 10 per cent of the 
Canadian labour force, the Government had 
set up within the Department of Industry 
an Area Development Agency, and had 
provided certain taxation and other advan- 
tages to encourage industries to establish 
themselves in such areas. 

“Tooking at a larger lagging area of 
Canada, the Atlantic Provinces, the Govern- 
ment has set up an Atlantic Development 
Board, whose task will be to assist in the 
promotion of higher rates of growth, and to 
foster the development of employment in 
the region as a whole.” 

Recent developments in the Canadian 
labour market could justifiably lead to 
claims that the Government’s manpower 
and employment policies had met with “an 
increasing measure of success,” Mr. Mac- 
Eachen said in reviewing the present posi- 
tion and the tasks ahead. 

During the first quarter of 1964, there 
had been an almost-record gain in employ- 
ment of 4.8 per cent compared with the 
corresponding 1963 period. In the United 
States, the gain had been 2.2 per cent. 
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“since ithe last quarter of 1961; em- 
ployment in Canada has increased by 10.2 
per cent, which compares with 1.9 per cent 
in the United States. Our seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment reached a peak of 
7.8 per cent in the first quarter of 1961 
(U.S., 6.8 per cent). Since then, it has 
dropped by a full 3.1 percentage points to 
4.7 per cent this April (U.S., 5.5 per cent).” 

The average rate of 4.7 per cent, how- 
ever, had wide variations in rates in different 
parts of the country, ranging from 3.2 per- 
cent in Ontario and 3.4 per cent in the 
Prairie region to 5.0 per cent in the Pacific, 
6.3 in Quebec and 8.2 per cent in the 
Atlantic region. One of the aims of Govern- 
ment policy was to reduce the level of 
unemployment still further, the Minister 
said, and as lower levels of unemployment 
were reached, a shift in policy might be 
necessary that would put more emphasis 
on regional industrial development and 
manpower policy to reduce the spread be- 
tween unemployment rates in different 
regions. 

In the rapidly expanding industrial areas 
of Ontario, Quebec and the Pacific Coast, 
shortages of certain kinds of skilled labour 
and professional workers were beginning to 
appear, and if these shortages increased, 
more would have to be done to promote the 
mobility of the unemployed and to train 
them to fill the increasing number of job 
vacancies. 

A greater effort on the part of employers, 
unions and governments to improve the 
basic education of the long-term unemployed 
and to develop their skill would be neces- 
Sary as the pool of unemployed shrank, 
leaving fewer persons who were capable of 
filling jobs without being trained for them. 


J. P. Francis 


Under-employment may be a greater 
problem than unemployment, in terms of 
the numbers involved, said J. P. Francis, 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, in an ad- 
dress on “The Unemployment Problem.” 

By under-employment he meant. those 
“who are not working to the extent that 
they want to or who are in marginal types 
of employment where productivity and in- 
comes are very low.” This is a particularly 
important problem from the manpower 
point of view because valuable resources 
are being wasted. 

Until recently, very little attention had 
been paid to this aspect of the employment 
problem because unemployment was such 
a pressing problem, Mr. Francis told the 
delegates, but in the future we will have 
to act on both problems, “because an 
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affluent society should not tolerate one any 
more than it does the other.” 

With the aid of charts, Mr. Francis 
showed some of the changes that have 
taken place in labour supply and demand 
since 1960 as a background against which to 
describe the present unemployment situa- 
tion. 

Unemployment is the joint product of 
two major problems, he said: a problem of 
inadequate demand, and a problem of the 
effectiveness with which the labour market 
handles the allocation and_ re-allocation 
tasks assigned to it when labour demand 
and/or supply changes. Both these aspects 
have been evident in the Canadian economy, 
which, since 1950, has gone through three 
full cycles of economic activity and is now 
well into a fourth. 

The impact of these cycles on employ- 
ment in the major non-agricultural industries 
varied considerably. Employment in durable 
goods manufacturing and in construction 
showed the greatest variation, both up and 
down. On the other hand, three industries— 
trade, finance, and service—showed no 
cyclical declines at all over this period. 


Labour Demand 


The changing character of the labour 
demand is further demonstrated by the fact 
that, in the current cyclical expansion, which 
started in March 1961, the greatest em- 
ployment expansion has occurred, not in 
the durable goods manufacturing and con- 
struction industries, but in the service in- 
dustry. Labour demand has been shifting 
from the goods-producing to the service- 
producing industries. 

The labour market has been able to 
handle the re-allocation problems raised by 
this shift only to a “limited extent,” because 
of the great differences in much of the em- 
ployment offered by the two groups of in- 
dustries, Mr. Francis told his audience. 

The re-allocation task appears to be a 
simple one: the shifting of workers from 
industries that are declining to industries 
of continuing employment increases. But 
this is not so. For many reasons, many 
workers released by the declining industries 
remain unemployed while the needs of the 
expanding industries are met from other 
sources. 

Many of the jobs in the service-producing 
industries, for example, require relatively 
high levels of education, involve working 
with people rather than things, and carry 
relatively low salary or wage levels. On 
the other hand, redundant workers in the 
goods-producing industries tend to have 
relatively low amounts of education and 
often no skills or obsolete ones. 
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An illustration is provided by the situation 
where a coal miner with less than Grade 8 
education loses his job at a time when high 
school teachers are badly needed. The 
miner is not going to be able to fill the 
teaching vacancy. 

With a perfectly functioning labour market, 
of course, the coal miner should find some 
other employment which utilizes his talents 
to a considerable extent, and through a succes- 
sion or series of shifts a person with minimum 
qualifications for teaching would emerge and 
fill that job. Unfortunately, this complicated 
type of movement takes place rather slowly 
and imperfectly so that for considerable periods 
at least the coal miner will remain unemployed 
while the teaching job will remain unfilled. 


Technological developments play an im- 
portant part in changing the labour demand 
in the long run. The trend in recent years 
has been away from the “blue-collar” or 
production occupations to a great variety 
of “white-collar” or administrative and 
office workers, said the speaker. 

In assessing these changing occupational 
requirements from the point of view of their 
significance for unemployment, it is important 
to know if they were primarily the result of the 
pull of demand or the push of changing supply 
conditions. If they were mainly induced by 
demand, then we might expect that many 
unemployed people would have been pulled 
back into employment as those with the re- 
quired skills were re-employed or as other job 
openings became available to them as em- 
ployed workers moved around in response to 
rising needs and earnings in the expanding 
occupational fields. On the other hand, if they 
were mainly the result of supply factors, then 
the impact on the existing pool of unemployed 
would be much smaller. 


Not much is known yet about the role of 
demand and supply in the changes in 
occupational employment trends, Mr. 
Francis said. But a member of his Branch 
had found that over the past decade, the 
supply of persons for clerical positions was 
the dominant factor in the growth of that 
occupation. Of professional occupations, the 
growth in demand was the most important. 


Employment growth can vary a great deal 
between regions and areas. And the differing 
rates of employment growth, combined with 
the size of the country, impose a very high 
geographical mobility requirement on the 
Canadian labour force. But the high eco- 
nomic and social costs of this kind of 
mobility, which are often overlooked, 
frustrate attempts to transfer workers from 
one part of the country to another. 

Apart from cyclical and long-run shifts 
and changes in manpower requirements, 
seasonal swings in employment account for 
from one quarter to one third of Canadian 
unemployment over the course of the year, 
Mr. Francis said. 
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Labour Supply 


Labour supply is changing as well as 
demand. In the 1960’s, large numbers of 
young people will be entering the labour 
force. They will have relatively high levels 
of education but little work experience. 
“Unless employment growth is substantial, 
these people are apt to experience relatively 
high rates of unemployment and pose a 
special kind of unemployment problem,” 
predicted the speaker. 

In the past decade, then, we have been 
experiencing changes in both the level and 
character of labour demand and _ supply, 
these changes have imposed on the labour 
market a tremendous task of allocating and 
re-allocating manpower, and unemploy- 
ment has fluctuated, primarily because of 
the level of demand but also because of 
imbalances in labour supplies and imper- 
fections in the operation of the labour 
market. 


When looking at the unemployment that 
now exists in Canada, it is important to 
remember that the unemployed do not con- 
sist of a more or less unchanging group of 
people, Mr. Francis pointed out. On the 
contrary, it is a residual pool of workers 
which changes greatly even from one month 
to the next, although the kinds of workers 
that move into and out of this pool tend 
to bear many similar characteristics. 

Unemployment rates are highest in in- 
dustries where growth is slow and seasonal 
variations extensive. By far the highest in- 
cidence of unemployment is among the 
manual and primary occupational groups: 
these two groups accounted for 73 per cent 
of all the unemployed in 1963. And the 
unemployment rate for men is much greater 
than that for women. 

Despite the increasing proportion of men 
and boys under 25 years of age who are 
attending school, the unemployment rate 
for this group is high. “One of the significant 
problems of the future may be that of 
ensuring that these relatively highly edu- 
cated but inexperienced young people make 
the transition from school to work with as 
little unemployment as_ possible,” Mr. 
Francis said. 


The Unemployment Problem 


In view of this changing labour demand 
and supply and of the residual pool of 
unemployment, Mr. Francis described five 
aspects of the unemployment problem: 


1. The basic unemployment problem, “a 
complex and difficult one,” is to ensure that 
over-all economic activity is at a level 
which provides sufficient job opportunities 
of a productive kind for all those who want 
to work. 


se 
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2. The problem of stimulating employ- 
ment in those geographical areas and those 
times of the year that pools of unemploy- 
ment accumulate, keeping always in mind 
the general efficiency of the economy. 


3. The preparation of young people for 
a rapidly changing, technically complex and 
highly organized economy. 


4. The stepping-up of the means which 
are available to permit the employed la- 
bour force to make the occupational and 
skill adjustments which our dynamic 
economy requires. 


5. The need for labour mobility. Labour 
market policies can help to increase the 
mobility of the labour force and overcome 
regional pools of unemployed. 

The unemployment problem, then, is a 
many-sided one, the solution to which... 
involves the stimulation of employment, the 
development of manpower resources, and aids 
to the operation of the labour market. The 
relative importance of these types of action 
can vary from time to time, with labour market 
policies becoming particularly important in 
those periods when the economy moves toward 
full employment. On these occasions, labour 
shortages can begin to create bottlenecks even 
when unemployment is still generally high. 


Over the past ten years the economy has 
moved toward what might be regarded as a 
full employment position on two occasions, 
in 1956 and at present. On both of these 
Occasions, we had the situation where specific 
labour shortages developed considerably before 
rates of unemployment reached socially accep- 
table levels. At present, for example, we seem 
to be moving into a period when unemployment, 
although declining, is still above 4 per cent 
on a seasonally adjusted basis, while labour 
shortages are starting to appear. The importance 
of facilitating the mobility, in the broadest 
sense of that word, of existing labour supplies 
in this kind of a situation is abundantly clear. 


It was here that Mr. Francis sounded 
the warning that in the quest for high levels 
of employment and productivity, the prob- 
lem of under-employment should not be 
overlooked. 


Discussion 


In the course of the discussion that fol- 
lowed his address, Mr. Francis said, with 
reference to immigration, that he would be 
inclined to support certain types of immigra- 
tion as long as it did not interfere with 
young people’s chances of getting work, but 
that immigration ought not to be a substitute 
for training. 


A delegate asked why rates in the in- 
dustry had more affect on wage movements 
than the local employment situation did. 
How much of this inflexibility of wages was 
due to collective bargaining? he asked. Mr. 
Francis said he thought that collective bar- 
gaining was only the framework within 
which wages were set rather than the rea- 
son for their being set at a certain level. 
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Prof. Harry Johnson thought that the 
fixing of wages on a national basis through 
collective bargaining introduced distortion 
and contributed to immobility of labour. 
Mr. Francis suggested that collective bar- 
gaining on a national scale was not very 
important in Canada. But an expert on in- 
dustrial relations who was in the audience 
disagreed with this view, citing the pulp 
and paper, steel and other industries as 
instances in which national bargaining pre- 
vailed. 


Pierre-Paul Proulx 


“The federal authorities now have no 
significant new reason for being concerned 
with structural unemployment,” said Pierre- 
Paul Proulx at the close of his paper on 


“The Structure of Unemployment in 
Canada.” 
“Individuals have always existed who 


have had the wrong skills, ages and sex; 
and they have always lived in regions which 
suffer from relative disadvantages for many 
reasons.” 


This was the general conclusion he drew 
from his recently completed study of struc- 
tural unemployment in Canada. Mr. Proulx, 
who has been preparing his doctoral thesis 
at Princeton University since 1961, is 
shortly to join the Department of Economics 
and Political Science at McGill University. 


Mr. Proulx’s paper was devoted to a 
definition and description of structural 
unemployment, an explanation of the 
conclusions he drew from it. 


There was still a difference of opinion 
about the causes of recent unemployment 
in Canada, he said, and in particular about 
how much of it was to be attributed to 
inadequate aggregate demand and how 
much to structural causes. 


He defined inadequate demand as a total 
expenditure on goods and services that was 
insufficient to give rise to full employment. 


“Structural unemployment is usually 
taken to mean long-lasting unemployment 
due to a mismatching between the educa- 
tion, training, skills, locations, age, sex and 
other characteristics of work seekers, and 
the requirements of employers,” he said. 


Depending on whether the unemployment 
being dealt with was considered to be of 
the structural or deficient-demand type, the 
alternative cures were either selective or 
non-selective, Mr. Proulx said. 


The selective policies are all aimed at 
restricted and particular unemployment prob- 
lems. Examples of such policies are: general 
education, vocational education, apprentice- 
ship programs, retraining of the unemployed, 
labour market information and placement serv- 
ices, programs to assist geographical mobility 
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of labour, and selective fiscal expenditure and 
tax policies to strengthen the economic base 
of depressed communities. 

The non-selective policies are primarily con- 
cerned with the level, and not the structure 
of unemployment. They include general tax 
cuts and monetary policy, for example. 


Mr. Proulx said that he would not try 
to make any direct estimate of the magni- 
tude of structural unemployment in 
Canada at any particular time, but rather 
would try to find out whether there had been 
any change in its extent or direction. 


Variety of Structures 


The difficulty of measuring structural 
unemployment was complicated by the 
variety of structures—by region, by industry, 
by occupation, by sex, by age, etc.—and 
by the way in which unemployment in them 
varied with changes in the general level 
of unemployment. 


As an example, the speaker referred to 
unemployment in the Maritimes. “Even at 
low over-all levels of national unemploy- 
ment, workers in the Atlantic provinces, 
workers in the forestry, fishing and trapping 
industries, labourers, workers in the 14-19 
age group, etc., have always had unemploy- 
ment rates two, three, and more times as 
high as the national average unemployment 
rate.” 

Anyone examining unemployment rates 
by region, industry, etc., will notice that 
any change in the over-all level of unem- 
ployment causes unemployment to change 
more in the Atlantic region than in the 
Prairie region; more in the forestry, fishing 
and trapping industries than in the service 
industry; more for unskilled labourers than 
for office and professional workers, etc. 


“A doubling of the national unemploy- 
ment rate has always been accompanied 
by more than double changes in certain 
regions and industries, and less than double 
changes in other regions and industries .. .” 


Unemployment by Region 


His analysis of unemployment by region 
was based on the DBS monthly Labour 
Force Survey’s division of the country into 
five regions: Atlantic, Quebec, Ontario, 
Prairie, and Pacific. 


At any one national level of unemployment, 
Mr. Proulx said, the Atlantic region had 
consistently experienced the highest level, 
with British Columbia and Quebec alternat- 
ing in second and third place, Ontario in 
fourth, and the Prairie region in fifth place. 

“Any increase or decrease in the national 
unemployment rate causes unemployment 
to rise and fall at different rates in the 
regions of Canada.” 
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Unemployment by Industry 


Data given in the Labour Force Survey 
show that unemployment rates in eight 
selected groups of industries rise and fall 
at different rates as the over-all level of 
unemployment varies. 

A rise or fall in the national unemployment 
rate causes unemployment to rise and fall 
more rapidly in the forestry, fishing and trap- 
ping industry than in the construction industry. 
Similarly, any change in the national level of 
unemployment causes unemployment rates to 
rise and fall more in the construction industry 
than in the mining and quarrying industry, 
which in turn experiences more pronounced 
changes in unemployment than does the manu- 
facturing industry, where, in turn, unemploy- 
ment rises and falls more than in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, where in turn unem- 
ployment rises and falls more than in trade, 
where finally unemployment rises or falls more 
than in the service industries . . 


The unemployment rates of 29 per cent 
in forestry, fishing and trapping, and 21 
per cent in construction in 1961, for 
example, did not result from more structural 
unemployment in these industries, but were 
to be expected because of the high over-all 
levels of unemployment that existed in 
1961. 


Unemployment by Occupation 


Unemployment rates in seven groups of 
occupations for which data are provided 
by the Labour Force Survey also rise and 
fall at different rates as the over-all level 
of unemployment varies. 


The general conclusion the speaker drew 
from his study of unemployment by occupa- 
tion was that the changes in the over-all 
unemployment rate provide the major ex- 
planation of the uneven changes in unem- 
ployment rates by occupation, and that “we 
now have no grounds for greater concern 
about shortages of workers in specific 
occupations at low levels of over-all unem- 
ployment than we had previously. 


“This conclusion does not imply that we 
should be satisfied with the way specific 
occupational unemployment rates vary as 
the over-all level of unemployment varies, 
or that we should do nothing to alleviate the 
shortages of workers in specific occupations 
as the over-all unemployment rate becomes 
low.” 


Unemployment by Age Group 


The unemployment rate for teen-agers 
has always been the highest of any age 
group and it rises and falls more than the 
average rate as the general level of unem- 
ployment rises and falls, Mr. Proulx pointed 
out. 

“We can therefore conclude that there 
has been no change in the age structure of 
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unemployment at equal over-all levels of 
unemployment.” 


Referring to the increase in the percent- 
age of unemployed seeking work for long 
periods, Mr. Proulx found reason to believe 
that this fact did not, in itself, mean that 
more of the unemployed were unemploy- 
able. “The increase in long-term unemploy- 
ment may simply mean that jobs were 
harder to get for everyone, not that there 
is a special class of long-term unemployed 
which is increasing in number. In other 
words, any increase in the over-all level of 
unemployment is bound to mean that more 
people will be seeking work for longer 
periods of time.” 


In concluding, he said his analysis sug- 
gested that the main reason for the con- 
troversy about whether the magnitude of 
structural unemployment had changed was 
“the fact that it was not fully realized that 
the structure of unemployment varies as the 
over-all level of unemployment varies.” 


His study indicated that there had been 
no change in the structure of unemploy- 
ment by industry, by occupation, or by 
age group that cannot be explained by the 
fact that the over-all level of unemploy- 
ment also changed. 


Dr. John H. G. Crispo 


In the argument between those who say 
that a deficiency of general demand is the 
main cause of large-scale unemployment 
and those who say that imperfections in the 
working of the labour market (structural 
difficulties) are responsible, there was some- 
thing to be said on both sides, Dr. John 
Crispo told the conference. 


In his paper on “Manpower Training Im- 
plications,” Dr. Crispo, who is Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Relations at the 
School of Business of the University of 
Toronto, advocated a middle course between 
the measures for producing full employ- 
ment proposed by the “generalists” and 
those proposed by the “structuralists.” 


He agreed that the “generalists” were 
right in saying that the dimensions of the 
structural problem diminished significantly 
when the economy was booming and the 
labour force in general was approaching 
full employment. But he held that methods 
of direct attack on the question of the un- 
employment of particular groups of people 
were necessary. 


To neglect these, he argued, and to 
rely entirely on “keynesian full-employment 
policies” would mean asking more of such 
policies than they could be expected to 
accomplish “without unleashing unwanted 
inflationary forces.” 
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Taking the unemployment situation in the 
Maritimes as an illustration, the speaker 
said that to try to reduce unemployment in 
that part of the country to a tolerable level 
solely by stimulating aggregate demand 
indiscriminately across Canada would 
amount to a form of economic lunacy. 

Except in unusual situations neither the 
extreme generalist nor his counterpart in the 
structuralist camp should be paid any heed. 
What is required is a balanced program which 
is flexible enough to be geared to the varying 
mixtures of general demand and labour market 
deficiencies which appear in the economy from 
time to time. Otherwise there will be a tendency 


to ignore one set of policies and expect too 
much from the other. 


Education and Training 


Dr. Crispo then went on to explain his 
ideas on education and training as a means 
of preparing young people for the labour 
market. 


One of the main difficulties in deciding 
what kind of education should be given to 
young people, he said, was that it was 
almost impossible to forecast with any cer- 
tainty “what is likely to happen to the job 
content of particular occupations, let alone 
the changing requirements of the labour 
force as a whole.” It might be premature 
to say that workers would have to change 
their occupations at least two or three times 
in a lifetime, but it was clear that the trend 
was in that direction. 


The safest assumption was that the la- 
bour market would call for more and more 
skill in continually changing variety. For 
this reason, the schools must aim at giving 
students a strong foundation of general 
knowledge on which they could later build 
up the special skill or kinds of skill that the 
labour market required. 


“This means that premature specializa- 
tion must be avoided whenever possible” 
in order that students may have the time 
to devote to general education that will 
make them flexible and adaptable enough to 
respond to the changing demands they are 
likely to run into during their work careers. 


Only students who were incapable of 
adapting themselves to this kind of educa- 
tion should be encouraged to depart from 
it, and everything possible should be done to 
hold pupils in school. What was needed 
more than anything else was “a sufficient 
range of courses to meet the varying 
interests, abilities, aptitudes and attitudes 
of the student population.” 


The authorities who decide educational 
policy wished for more vocational options 
in the high schools; but there was the fear 
that many jurisdictions may have moved too 
far and too fast. 
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The wish to take advantage of “the 
federal Government’s largess in this field” 
might have led provincial and_ local 
officials to make hasty decisions that were 
not favourable to the wise spending of 
money. But because of the neglect of voca- 
tional education facilities in the past, out- 
right wastage no doubt had been held to 
a minimum, he said. 

Prof. Crispo here emphasized the point 
that although the principle of offering more 
alternatives to students in high schools was 
good, this did not necessarily mean that 
the answer lay entirely in adding to the 
number of vocational options. 


“What may be needed in the academic 
courses is a series of classes in each sub- 
ject into which individual students would be 
placed in accordance with their qualifica- 
tions in that specific field. What this would 
mean in practice is that a student might be 
in a top class for some subjects, an inter- 
mediate class for others, and so on.” 


This plan, the speaker thought, by holding 
more students in the straight academic pro- 
grams for longer periods, would enable 
them to acquire a sounder grounding upon 
which to base their later more-vocationally- 
oriented training. 


Such a change, however, would require 
the modification of the entrance standards 
of our post-secondary-school institutions. 
Universities would have to give more weight 
to those high school subjects that were 
essential in the particular course of study 
chosen by the student. Instead of con- 
tinually raising the standard required for 
matriculation, or in_ special university 
entrance examinations, universities should 
consider ways of varying their requirements 
according to what was needed in particular 
courses. 


This would not only prevent students 
from getting into courses for which they 
were ill-qualified, but it would also help to 
ensure that those who were promising in 
certain ways were not prevented from fol- 
lowing their bent because they happened 
to be weak in one or two non-essential sub- 
jects. 


Vocational Options 


But however important this change might 
be, it would in no way obviate the necessity 
for strengthening the vocational options in 
the high schools. If the main object was to 
keep students in school for as long as they 
were able to absorb useful knowledge, such 
options must be provided for those “who 
by reason of ability or inclination respond 
more positively to a combination of 
academic and vocational education than to 
a straight academic curriculum.” 
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The mere duplication of the limited range 
of workshops traditionally added to our 
high schools, however, might have the 
effect of flooding the labour market during 
the next few years with potential carpenters, 
draftsmen, etc. But a more fundamental 
criticism was that the vocational options 
were not providing students with broad 
enough occupational training. The answer 
would seem to lie in placing more emphasis 
on training “families of occupations” 
rather than in particular occupations within 
those families. 


Taking the trowel trades as an example, 
Dr. Crispo suggested that youths should be 
given general training in these trades rather 
than in “one of their specialized offshoots.” 
This would not only help them to choose 
their specialty, but also would make it 
easier for them later to transfer from one 
of the trowel trades to another if the need 
should arise. 


For most entrants into the labour force, 
however, a degree of specialized training 
was desirable, if not essential. Some kind 
of specialized training should be provided 
for those who lacked the desire or ability 
to finish, or go beyond secondary school. 


But even then, the high schools could 
hardly be expected to turn out finished 
products. “This normally requires more on- 
the-job training than the schools can pos- 
sibly provide. 


Employer’s Responsibilities 


“At some point, therefore, the employer 
must take on _ certain responsibilities. 
Either in the form of formal apprentice- 
ship programs or as informal on-the-job 
training, the employer has an obligation to 
complete the training of those he hires from 
the secondary school if he hopes to derive 
full value from them.” 


After many years of neglect, large em- 
ployers in this country were beginning to 
realize this, but they were running into 
the same difficulties that had plagued the 
small firms, and they sometimes found it 
uneconomical to give the type of training 
they knew was needed. “This is why post- 
secondary-school education and_ training 
institutions are assuming more and more 
importance in this country.” 


The speaker suggested that it might some- 
times be economical to pay well-equipped 
firms to allow their facilities to be used for 
training purposes. And he suggested explora- 
tion of the idea that trade associations 
might undertake training. 


The lack of suitable vocational counsell- 
ing facilities was deplored by the speaker. 
As the number of choices open to students 
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increased, it was obvious that they and their 
parents needed more advice and counsel, 
and the lack of this would result in costly 
mistakes and drop-outs. 


Instead of washing their hands of drop- 
outs, the schools should be trying to win 
them back. To do so would require the 
provision of special classes, and even entire 
special schools, since the drop-outs would 
probably be unwilling to re-enter classes 
along with those two or three years younger. 
than themselves. The expense this would 
entail would be smaller than the social ex- 
penditures that would be required if these 
people were to become welfare charges, 
along with their dependents. 


Training of Adults 


Turning to the question of retraining 
those already in the labour force, “little 
less important than the training of youth,” 
Dr. Crispo contended that a large part 
of the Canadian labour force clearly lacked 
the basic education needed to enable them 
to benefit from training or retraining in 
the more demanding skilled trades and 
technical occupations. 


Programs 4 and 5 of the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement, under which provision was 
made for this kind of training, could play 
an important part, and they merited more 
support than they had so far received, the 
speaker said. Under Program 4 (Training 
in Co-operation with Industry) little had 
been done except for the Leaside pilot pro- 
(eC Peo, 1963p, 108). 


The speaker thought that the traditional 
attitude of employers to in-plant training 
was largely responsible for failure to take 
advantage of this program. “Most employers 
have been hesitant about engaging in any 
form of training from which they could not 
expect some immediate pay-off. Only when 
employers realize that their human capital 
is just as vital to the success of their enter- 
prises as their material investment is their 
attitude likely to change,” he said. 


Another consideration that might have 
caused some employers to be wary about 
taking up this plan was the probable effect 
on union-management relations. When a 
union was involved it was likely to demand 
a part in deciding who was to benefit from 
an upgrading program, and perhaps a voice 
in other parts of the undertaking as well. 


Where jobs might eventually be at stake, 
the union would naturally tend to insist on 
preference for the senior workers. For the 
employer to agree to this would be to risk 
upgrading workers who might be retired 
shortly afterwards. 
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In such cases, the speaker suggested that 
a guarantee of early retirement on full or 
partial pension for those rendered redundant 
might reconcile the union to the passing- 
over of senior workers for upgrading pur- 
poses. “Since the cost of any such conces- 
sion might be too great for the individual 
employer to bear, this might be an appro- 
priate point at which to introduce some 
kind of special government subsidy,” he 
said. 

“Whenever it can be shown to be more 
economical to pension off senior employees 
as casualties of economic progress and con- 
centrate on upgrading, training and retrain- 
ing junior employees, we should not hesi- 
tate to offer subsidies for this purpose. 
Before this was done, however, a careful 
calculation of the total costs involved—both 
private and social—would have to be 
madthvesw 3) 


Apart from any such arrangement, Dr. 
Crispo suggested that there was room here 
for give and take between labour and man- 
agement, and this might not be possible 
“unless both sides are willing to take a 
more liberal approach to the structuring 
of seniority units, and unions are willing 
to accept more emphasis on ability to 
learn, as opposed to ability to do, when it 
comes to the shifting about of employees 
in response to new work requirements.” 

Ultimately, much would depend on man- 
agement’s willingness to adopt more en- 
lightened and far-sighted manpower train- 
ing and development policies. It was under- 
standable that small firms should be content 
to leave the job of improving the quality of 
our labour force to others, but we could 
not allow our larger enterprises to adopt 
such an attitude. 

The speaker remarked that the federal 
Government’s new Manpower Consultative 
Service might help in directing the attention 
of management and unions to the part they 
should play in training in industry. 


Training of Unemployed 


Program 4 and Program 5 (Training of 
the Unemployed) should complement each 
other more fully than was generally under- 
stood to be necessary. Superficially, it would 
seem that the answer to the existence of 
heavy unemployment of the unskilled and 
semi-skilled alongside shortages of some 
kinds of skilled workers would be to train 
the unskilled to fill the skilled jobs. But 
comparatively few of the unemployed had 
enough formal education, or were willing 
to spend enough time to make such a jump. 

Although Program 5 should not be pre- 
cluded from offering skilled training for 
those unemployed who could benefit by it, 
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“most of its efforts should be concentrated 
on the more modest goal of providing the 
unemployed with a better base from which 
to begin their climb up the occupational 
ladder .. . . The main purpose should be to 
raise his general calibre to the point where 
employers will be willing to take him 
in at one of their normal intake levels.” 


The difficulty was that this would work 
only if employers so arranged their in- 
plant training programs as to ensure a steady 
upward movement in the ranks of their 
employees, thus continuing to provide 
openings for newcomers with enough basic 
knowledge to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that offered. Thus, unless Program 
4 and various kinds of in-plant training 
programs were functioning effectively, it 
would be difficult for Program 5 to do so. 


Dr. Harry G. Johnson 


The view that unemployment is mainly 
caused by insufficient aggregate demand 
received strong support from Dr. Harry 
Johnson of the University of Chicago in his 
address on “Employment Theory and 
Public Policy in the North American Con- 
{ext 


Dr Johnson is a native of the Maritimes 
and gained his first teaching experience at 
St. Francis Xavier University. He is now 
Professor of Economics at the University 
of Chicago. 


He was sceptical of the wisdom of the 
federal Government’s piecemeal method of 
attacking unemployment, based on the idea 
that “structural” maladjustments are an im- 
portant cause. 


He criticized the Government’s readiness 
to spend money in various programs for 
relieving unemployment without making any 
systematic attempt to find out beforehand 
whether the expenditure was likely to be 
justified. 


In a brief review of the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies pursued by governments in 
North America since World War II, the 
speaker said that in the earlier part of the 
period it had been assumed that the prin- 
cipal danger was of economic depression. 
There had also been the aim of keeping 
interest rates low in order to help the cause 
of government financing. It had been sup- 
posed that it was better to have too much 
demand than too little. The result had been 
inflation. 

In the reaction that followed, the em- 
phasis had been on avoiding inflation; and 
the measures that had been taken to that 
end had resulted in a slowing down of the 
economy. Dr. Johnson contended that 
governments were still labouring under the 
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fear of inflation that had been built up as 
a result of the mistaken policies of the 
earlier postwar period. 

Before Keynesian theories of full employ- 
ment had been tested, it had been assumed 
that full employment would be reached at 
the level at which prices were stable, and 
that full employment would be a condition 
of price stability. The possibility of a con- 
flict between price stability and full em- 
ployment had been overlooked. 

It had turned out, however, that there 
was such a conflict; and he thought that the 
view now was that a choice had to be made 
between full employment and inflation. It 
had been shown that as the rate of employ- 
ment increased there was also an increase in 
the pressure on prices. 

This conflict had resulted in what was 
looked upon as_ choice between two 
moralities; between avoiding, on the one 
side, the evil of depression with people out 
of work, and, on the other, the evil of 
robbing long-term creditors and people with 
fixed incomes. 

There had been a failure, Dr. Johnson 
contended, to recognize that the market does 
adjust itself to inflation through the general 
level of interest rates. After the initial rob- 
bery of holders of fixed-income securities 
in the period before 1950, interest rates had 
risen enough to compensate holders of such 
securities for the inroads of inflation, he 
argued. 


Now, it was not a choice between 
moralities, but between policies; and at- 
tempts had been made to calculate the 
losses produced by a policy of monetary 
stability, on the one side, and those produced 
by an inflationary, full-employment policy 
on the other. 


Another Approach 


This conflict had led to another approach, 
namely that of trying to improve the 
economic system in such a way as to reduce 
unemployment while at the same time 
maintaining price stability. 

One approach was based on the idea that 
the monopoly power of big unions and big 
business was responsible for rising wages 
and prices, and that the power of these 
monopolies should be curtailed. Another 
method was that of appealing to the self- 
interest of labour and management to in- 
duce the two parties to refrain from raising 
wages and prices. 

But wages and prices were not controlled 
by monopolies, Prof. Johnson said. Rises 
in wages and prices outside the area they 
controlled would defeat any efforts they 
could make, and would therefore defeat the 
appeal approach. No one has yet shown 
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that there is an easy way out of the dilemma 
of high unemployment or rising prices, he 
said. 

He was not happy about the idea that it 
was the duty of governments to foster 
economic growth. He thought that the idea 
was the outcome of political rivalry and of 
the wish to distract attention from the 
failures of government policy in the 1950’s. 
He doubted how far governments could 
assume responsibility for economic growth 
unless they knew more about what induces 
such growth. 

He held that the case for tax incentives 
aimed at stimulating growth rested on 
evidence that had not been proved. Such 
incentives amounted to subsidies for some 
people who might have no particular claim 
to them. 

Passing on to the question of fixed 
versus variable exchange rates, the 
speaker outlined the difficulties connected 
with both types. The theory that emerged 
was complicated, he said. With a fixed ex- 
change rate the necessity for keeping costs 
and prices competitive with those of 
foreign industry might act as a restraint on 
a full-employment policy. With a floating 
rate, on the other hand, there was no such 
direct restraint of that kind, but difficulties 
of other kinds might develop. 

The early postwar period before 1957 
had been one of European reconstruction 
and dollar shortage; the second period since 
1957, one of European recovery and dollar 
glut (or over-valuation). In the first period, 
Prof. Johnson said, wages and prices in 
North America had got out of hand, and in 
the second, monetary restraint had been too 
tight. 

In both Canada and the United States, 
opinion had been caught unprepared for 
the change in the conditions of world trade, 
which involved substantial shifts in North 
American policy. In the United States a 
change of budgetary policy had been a slow 
process owing to the prevailing popular dis- 
like of budget deficits. The result had been 
a long period of heavy unemployment. 


U.S. Record Better 


The United States, however, in Prof. 
Johnson’s view, had had a better record 
than Canada. There had been more con- 
fusion of ideas in Canada, and more desire 
to find new explanations for unemployment 
in order to relieve the Government of 
responsibility for dealing with the problem 
of inadequate demand. 

Prospects in both countries had improved, 
but in Canada the improvement was due 
more to good luck than to good policy. The 
forced devaluation of the dollar had helped, 
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as had recent sales of wheat to the Soviet 
Union and China. The speaker thought that 
there had been a serious degradation in the 
functioning of the federal Government in 
Canada. 

He found the Government’s ad hoc ap- 
proach to manpower problems disturbing. 
It was using its resources in ways that pro- 
duced small results but serious dislocations. 
As an example, Prof. Johnson said that 
the Government’s plan for encouraging the 
export of automobile parts by offering a 
rebate on imports, the idea being that this 
would provide more employment, amounted 
to a 44-per-cent subsidy on wage costs in 
the industry when other industries were not 
so favoured. 

The real question, he said, was how much 
return the Government was getting from 
the money it was spending on its various 
programs. Regarding winter employment 
programs, he said it might be expected 
that persons whose work was by its nature 
seasonal would be paid enough extra to 
compensate them for their seasonal layoff. 
But when these people were paid unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit it amounted to a 
public subsidy to these trades, and this 
might be expected to draw more labour into 
them than was needed. The Government’s 
winter employment policy, he argued, 
tended to offset one set of distortions by 
producing another. 


The speaker criticized the type of sta- 
tistics that had been cited by the Minister 
of Labour the day before as evidence of 
the success of the Government’s employ- 
ment policies, and he again insisted on the 
need for a searching analysis to find out 
how much real return the taxpayer was 
getting for his money. 


Discussion 


In the question-and-answer period that 
followed Prof. Johnson’s address, he en- 
larged on some of his points. He said that 
the Department of Labour was the only 
federal department that had been following 
a full-employment policy, and since it had 
had only certain instruments of labour 
policy to use, it was natural for it to use 
them. 

But he thought that having embarked 
on certain programs it might have to keep 
on with them. The raising of minimum 
labour standards, for instance, might be 
found to have raised a conflict between the 
higher standards and the subsequent need 
to raise the standard of training to match 
them. 

Regarding seasonal unemployment, he 
suggested that it might be better to put up 
with this type of unemployment than to 
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spend money in trying to keep people em- 
ployed. This view was challenged by a 
delegate who contended that there were 
other considerations to be taken into account 
besides cost. Other values might justify the 
spending of money, even if it could not be 
justified on economic grounds, he said. 


Prof. Johnson thought that there was a 
tendency to apply what were regarded as 
social values in a rather irrational way. If 
such values were to be recognized, it might 
be less costly to do so in other ways than 
by using uneconomic measures to create 
employment. 


When a delegate suggested that rather 
than pension off workers who could not 
find employment it might be better to pro- 
vide them with sheltered employment, Prof. 
Johnson said that a scientific approach 
should avoid the tendency to decide ques- 
tions according to individual feelings. He 
thought that sheltered employment would 
provide a lot of unnecessary jobs. 


If some people could not be trained for 
regular employment, the alternative of pro- 
viding them with income rather than jobs 
should be considered. When a delegate sug- 
gested that income might not be a sub- 
stitute for jobs, Prof. Johnson remarked 
that it was the practice to force people to 
retire at a certain age. 


Symposium 


At a symposium on the final afternoon of 
the conference, a chairman and a three- 
member panel made brief comments on 
the preceding discussions. 


The symposium bore the title “View- 
points,” and the chairman was Hon. Eric 
Kierans, Minister of Revenue of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Dr. Harry Crowe, Research 
Director of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
represented a labour view; Robert Moyse, 
formerly of the Department of Finance, 
Ottawa, and now an official of the Alumi- 
num Company of Canada, represented a 
management view; and Dr. Arthur J. R. 
Smith, Director of Research of the Private 
Planning Association of Canada, repre- 
sented an economist’s view. 


Hon. Eric Kierans 


An attack on the federal Government’s 
monetary and fiscal policies as being the 
cause of Quebec’s need for federal “hand- 
outs” was made by Mr. Kierans. He con- 
tended that Quebec had the brains, skill and 
natural resources it required for its 
economic development, but the federal 
Government’s policy of balanced budgets 
and tight money stood in its way. 
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Quebec, which had no direct control over 
monetary policy, was not at all concerned 
with balancing the budget, but was looking 
only at the effects of budget policy in creat- 
ing demand and employment. If equaliza- 
tion payments were the only solution Ottawa 
had, the cost of such “handouts” would go 
up. In any case, Quebec was tired of hand- 
outs, and more generous ones would not 
solve the problems of the province. 


The speaker denied that the policy of 
budget deficits and easier money would lead 
to unchecked inflation. To prevent this, re- 
liance should be placed on a freer trade 
policy and a flexible exchange rate. But 
Mr. Kierans said he doubted whether the 
federal Government had “the guts” to put 
into effect the economic policy necessary to 
create full employment and to save Con- 
federation. 


Dr. Harry Crowe 


Responsibility for full employment lay 
with the federal Government, but the 
Government was hampered by its concern 
with providing a defence against a non- 
existing danger of inflation, Dr. Crowe 
said. 


It seemed to the layman that in the 
Government’s manpower policy there was 
confusion between a series of objectives, 
and this procession of objectives seemed to 
have the support of upper civil servants, he 
asserted. 


Dr. Crowe thought that the removal of 
tariffs between Canada and the United 
States would be desirable, and he suggested 
the removal of the bulk of the tariff wall 
between the two countries as an objective 
for Canada’s centennial. 


Robert Moyse 


In presenting a management view, Robert 
Moyse supported the opinion that the 
Government should pursue a policy of 
promoting sufficient aggregate demand. 
Some structural unemployment problems 
were partly the result of inadequate de- 
mand. 


With full employment, there would be 
an improvement in the attitude of the unions 
toward technological change and an im- 
provement in labour mobility. 


Referring to regional problems, Mr. 
Moyse said he doubted how effective a 
“macro” economic policy could be in a 
country like Canada. In economic matters 
the whole responsibility could not be 
laid on the federal Government. He could 
not conceive how 11 provinces could be got 
to agree on a co-ordinated macro economic 
policy. 
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Mr. Moyse suggested that a basic educa- 
tion of at least Grade 9 or 10 standard was 
needed to enable employees to profit by 
in-plant training. A broader education, 
rather than more specialization, was needed. 
He agreed that industry had some responsi- 
bility, but he contended that education was 
mainly a community responsibility. 

Mr. Moyse said he could not see how we 
could have full employment without a 
flourishing export trade, and in order to 
have a flourishing export trade we must 
keep competitive. 


Dr. Arthur J. R. Smith 


The importance of not only full but also 
of efficient employment was emphasized 
by Dr. Smith. 

A significant feature in Canada during 
the past three years had been a quite con- 
siderable reduction in total unemployment, 
greater than in the United States. But we 
had done less well than the US. in the 
matter of productivity. 

Productivity measurements suggested that 
Canada’s record over the past six or seven 


years had shown the slowest growth of 
productivity of any industrial nation, and 
the slowest compared with our own past 
record. This slow growth in productivity 
had occurred in spite of enormous capital 
investments in the recent past that should 
have resulted in a rapid increase in pro- 
ductivity, but which had not yet shown any 
significant “payoff”. 

The shift of resources from agriculture 
to industry also had not shown up in pro- 
ductivity gains as much as would have been 
expected. Dr. Smith thought, however, that 
these things had provided the basis for a 
rapid increase in productivity during the 
next decade. 

As employment became fuller the appear- 
ance of bottlenecks and tensions were to 
be expected, but the speaker saw no evid- 
ence of serious problems of this kind as yet. 
He thought, however, that there might be 
some cause for concern about the danger 
that we were moving toward a period of in- 
flationary pressures and unduly low levels 
of unemployment. 


Royal Commission on Health Services 


In first volume of report, Commission recommends development 
of comprehensive health services program, available to all, 


regardless of age, 


The development of a comprehensive 
health services program available to all 
Canadians regardless of age, condition, 
place of residence or ability to pay is 
recommended in the first volume of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, which was published at the end 
of June. The report contains 200 recom- 
mendations. 


The Commission was headed by Mr. 
Justice E. M. Hall, of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, who at the time he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Commission in 
June 1961 was Chief Justice of Saskatche- 
wan. 


The Commission appended to its report 
a “Health Charter for Canadians,” which 
declared that “the achievement of the high- 
est possible health standards for all our 
people must become a primary objective of 
national policy and a cohesive factor con- 
tributing to national unity, involving in- 
dividual and community responsibilities and 
actions. This objective can best be achieved 
through a comprehensive, universal Health 
Services Program for the Canadian people.” 
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condition, 


residence, or ability to pay 

The program proposed in the report is 
to cover not only medical care, but the 
whole range of personal health services, 
including provision of prescribed drugs, 
dental and optical services for children, 
organized care of crippled and retarded 
children, and prosthetic and home care 
programs. 

To provide for the training of the pro- 
fessional persons needed to carry out the 
program, the establishment of new medical, 
dental and nursing schools is recommended. 

The Commission advised that in providing 
services for treatment, any distinction 
between physical and mental illness “and 
the attitudes upon which these discrimina- 
tions are based, be disavowed for all time 
as unworthy and unscientific.” 


Defining the meaning of the expression, 
“a comprehensive, universal health service 
program,” the Health Charter says: 

“Comprehensive” includes all health services, 
preventive, diagnostic, curative and_ rehabili- 
tative, that modern medical and other sciences 
can provide; “universal” means that adequate 
health services shall be available to all Cana- 
dians wherever they reside and whatever their 
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financial resources may be, within the limita- 
tions imposed by geographic factors; “Health 
Services Program’’ consists of legislative enact- 
ments and administrative arrangements’ to 
organize comprehensive universal health care, 
including prepayment arrangements for finan- 
cial personal health services introduced in 
Stages yl. WN 


Cost of Proposed Scheme 


In referring to the cost of the proposed 
scheme the report contends that Canada can 
afford the price that must be paid. The 
Commission reckons that during the 30- 
year period 1961-91, the gross national 
product (in constant 1957 dollars) will in- 
crease almost fourfold to $133 billion, while 
the population will barely double to 35 
million. 


Consequently, the Commission contends 
that the proposed increase in per capita ex- 
penditure on health services that its plans 
will involve will not encroach upon a 
greater share of gross national expenditure 
than it did in 1961, within a range of 1 to 
1.5 percentage points. 


The Commission recognizes that the pri- 
mary responsibility for health services and 
for the staging, scope and administration 
of health programs rests with the provincial 
governments, but it says that financial 
assistance will have to be given by the 
federal Government. It recommends that 
the latter’s contribution be about 50 per 
cent, and that the cost of hospital care for 
patients in mental and tuberculosis institu- 
tions be shared under the Hospital Insur- 
ance and Diagnostic Services Act. 


The report recommends that the right to 
determine the order of priority of each serv- 
ice and the timing of its introduction be 
exercised by the provinces. In the case of 
medical services, the Commissioners recom- 
mend that benefits under the program shall 
not be paid until two or more provinces 
containing half the population of Canada 
have entered into an agreement with the 
federal Government to provide such bene- 
fits, and the provincial laws relating to it 
have come into force. 


Retarded and crippled children should be 
given high priority in any health services 
program, the Commission says, and the 
provision of prosthetic devices (artificial 
limbs, teeth, etc.) should no longer depend 
on charity, but should be supplied as of 
right when needed. This would apply to 
adults as well as children. 


The report recommends a new program 
in children’s dental care that will ultimately 
provide all necessary dental services for 
children up to the age of 18. To help to 
meet the difficulty presented by the present 
shortage of dentists, the introduction of a 
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new profession to be called “dental auxilia- 
ries” is recommended. These auxiliaries 
would be young women who, after two years 
post-high school training, will staff the 
children’s program under the supervision 
of dentists. 

The Commission recommends also that, 
in view of the reduction in dental disease to 
be expected from a fluoridation program, 
every community water system shall be 
fluoridized. 

All children under age 18 should receive 
eye care and eye glasses, the Commission 
says. 

Supply of Doctors 


The report deals at length with the 
means by which the supply of doctors and 
dentists should be increased to match the 
growth in population and the demands of 
the health scheme. It reckons that by 1991 
an additional 19,350 doctors and 8,550 
dentists will be needed, and that by 1971 
the number of nurses will have to be in- 
creased by some 42,000. By that time, 
3,000 of the new dental auxiliaries will be 
needed, a number that will expand to 9,000 
by 1976. 

By 1971, the number of hospital beds 
needed will be 60,000, according to the 
Commission’s estimate. 


Recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion for increasing the number of pro- 
fessional persons to the necessary extent, 
include: 


—Reducing the present three-year course 
for the RN. certificate to a two-year one, 
but at the same time increasing the pro- 
portion of university-trained nurses em- 
ployed in hospital schools of nursing and 
in supervisory positions. 

—DMaking available, as part of a seven- 
year “crash program,” grants of $3,500 to 
graduate nurses to help them to prepare 
themselves for university and hospital teach- 
ing, and bursaries of $2,000 for registered 
nurses who want to obtain university 
qualification in nursing. 


—The establishment by stages of five 
new medical schools in different parts of the 
country, and the expansion of existing 
dental schools and opening up of four new 
ones. The federal Government should pay 
half the cost of the construction of the new 
school buildings and equipment and the cost 
of establishing associated teaching hospitals. 


—Giving, as part of a seven-year crash 
program, grants of $5,000 to doctors who 
undertake postgraduate training in special- 
ties where there are shortages and to 
dentists specializing in dental public health, 
preparing for a university teaching career 
or for participation in the children’s 
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dental program. During the last two years 
of his undergraduate training, each medical 
or dental student should, on request, be 
given a training grant of $2,000, if his 
performance is satisfactory. 

To help universities during the period of 
expansion of their professional schools, the 
federal Government should, in the begin- 
ning stage, establish a health profession 
university grant of at least 50 cents per 
capita, for distribution to universities with 
facilities for the education of health pro- 
fessions. In addition, the federal Govern- 
ment should establish a health facilities 
development fund that would help in the 
provision of medical, dental, nursing and 
other health profession education facilities. 


The Commission recommends the intro- 
duction of a program for raising the 
qualifications of optometrists, and the inte- 
gration of schools of optometry into the 
universities. 


To provide for the needs of people in 
sparsely settled or remote territories, 
especially in the northern region, use should 
be made of air ambulances, two-way radio 
communication, additional nursing _ sta- 
tions and medicine depots. Health services 
should be provided for Indians and Eskimos 
of the same quality as those provided for the 
rest of the population. 


Against Voluntary System 


The Commission recommends the estab- 
lishment of a “universal” program of 
health services, and advises against the 
adoption of a voluntary system, such as the 
plan in force in Alberta and the one being 
considered in Ontario. A voluntary plan, 
the Commission says, would not give pro- 
tection to the part of the population that 
needs it most. It rejects any kind of means 
test, and it argues that a fund established 
by a democratically elected legislature, with 
the limitations it proposes, cannot be said 
to be compulsory in any democratic sense 
of the term. 

Although the report recommends govern- 
ment participation in the provision of 
health services, it repudiates “state medi- 
cine” for Canada. It would base the pro- 
gram upon the freedom of the patient to 
choose his doctor or dentist; and the right 
of the latter to accept or refuse to accept a 
patient, except in an emergency or on 
humanitarian grounds, and to choose the 
place and nature of their practice. Canada’s 
health resources, the Commission says, 
should be organized on a_ non-political 
basis. 

To finance the scheme, the establishment 
of a health insurance fund in each province 
is recommended. The fund should be 
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contributed to by the federal Government 
and by provincial governments from 
revenue obtained from premiums, sales or 
other taxes, or general revenues as they may 
decide. 


The report recommends that the basic 
method of paying for medical service by 
physicians in private practice should be 
by fees for service, although other methods 
or combinations of methods are recognized 
as desirable under certain circumstances. 
The schedule of maximum fees or other 
payments should be negotiated between the 
medical associations and the _ respective 
provincial agencies, with provision of an 
appeal procedure, but with no extra bill- 
ing or deterrent charges. A program of 
free drugs is recommended for long-term 
therapy, and of government payment for 
drugs in excess of $1 per prescription in 
all other cases. 

Provision of special facilities for treat- 
ment of alcoholics in general hospitals, and 
of drug addicts in a non-penal unit in at 
least one general hospital in each of the 
larger centres, is recommended. 


For the benefit of the patients and to 
keep down costs, the Commission recom- 
mends the launching of full-scale pro- 
grams of home care under hospital or 
community control in every urban centre of 
10,000 population or larger. 

The Commissioners recommend the con- 
vening by the federal Government of a 
federal-provincial health conference within 
six months of the tabling of Volume 1 of 
the report in order that the program may 
be put under way as soon as possible. 

The Committee calculates that by 1971 
the annual cost of continuing our present 
system of health services would be $4,015,- 
000,000, or $178 per person, and it con- 
tends that the program it recommends can 
be financed for an additional $466,000,000, 
or $20 per person. 

If we carry on with the same services 
as we have now, the proportion of gross 
national expenditure devoted to health care 
measured in current dollars, will rise from 
5.4 per cent in 1961 to 5.5 per cent in 1971. 
A program such as that recommended by 
the Commission would cost about 6.1 per 
cent in 1971, the report says. 

Most of Canada’s expanding health care 
program can be paid for out of the extra in- 
come that will come from more efficient use 
of our resources and the continuing growth 
of the economy during the coming years, 
the Commission says. It contends that, even 
under conservative assumptions, this 
country can readily finance the health serv- 
ices program recommended in the report. 
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National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council held its seventh 
meeting in Montreal. It was only the second 
time that the Council had met outside 
Ottawa; the Council marked its 20th anni- 
versary in 1963 by meeting in the home 
province of its Chairman, Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, former Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


The Council has been reconstituted on a 
new basis of representation and this was the 
first meeting for the majority of the mem- 
bers present. 


The Council adopted resolutions that: 


—The Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch of the Department of Labour 
assume the leadership in determining what 
kind of student places should be provided 
by 1970. 


—Guidance and counselling for training 
programs be a concern of the Council. 


A “feedback” of information from the 
National Employment Service to the 
authorities responsible for training be estab- 
lished, so that the training requirements 
of industry could be better determined. 


—To accelerate Program 4—Training in 
Co-operation with Industry—that this pro- 
gram be brought more actively to the atten- 
tion of industry. 


Impact of Office Automation 
(Continued from page 645) 


But “the most dramatic impact of electronic 
data processing is probably reserved for the 
managerial occupations . 


Consider the case of the traditional organ- 
ization consisting of five or more major divi- 
sions, each headed by a senior executive re- 
porting to the president or managing director 

-Now, assume that the application of the 
computer is designed to integrate the major 
operations of the several divisions. The im- 
portant question then becomes which executive 
will gain control of the new technology and its 
complement of organizational and personnel 
resources. In the emerging organizational struc- 
ture in which the computer has become the 
operational heart of the enterprise, the winner 
in this power struggle emerges with no peer in 
aay, organization save the chief executive him- 
se 


The effect of office automation on middle 
management is likely to be equally sweep- 
ing, if less dramatic, the paper says. Here, 
however, there will be some compensation 
in that certain new technical, professional 
and staff jobs will be created to take the 
place of the primarily supervisory ones 
that are wiped out. 
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Through an amendment of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act, the 
number of Council members has been in- 
creased from 23 to 28, including the Chair- 
man, and the representation changed to 
broaden its basis. All of the 28 members 
had. not been appointed at the time of 
the meeting. 


Representation on the reconstituted coun- 
cil has been given to: 


The Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation, the Cana- 
dian Education Association, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation, the Canadian School Trustees’ 
Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, the National Advisory Committee on 
Technological Education, the Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee, the 
National Council of Women of Canada, the 
provinces, employers and employees. 


Employees are represented by the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, with two members, 
and the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, with one member. Employers are 
represented by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, with two members, and the 
Canadian Construction Association, with 
one member. The provinces are represented 
by members of the Provincial Advisory 
Committees who are not civil servants. 


In a chapter on the effects of office auto- 
mation on conditions of work and employ- 
ment, Dr. McDonald says that it is probably 
too early to tell whether the net effects will 
be to increase or diminish the feelings of 
pressure, de-personalization, monotony and 
boredom that are common in clerical work. 

The reduction or elimination of the most 
routine clerical operations should help to miti- 
gate the problem. On the other hand, for the 
short-run at least, the proportion of machine- 
attendant positions with which these syndromes 
are commonly associated seems likely to grow. 
A large segment of these jobs consists in that 
strain-evoking, trigger-attentive idleness that 
is the hallmark of the monitors of automation 
and advanced mechanization. 


The paper draws attention to the appear- 
ance of shift work associated with office 
automation as a new phenomenon in the 
office although “thus far, the impact of 
rotating and permanent night shiftwork 
appears to be largely restricted to operating 
and maintenance personnel.” 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total cwiliandabour force ka). x. asad suncaas oa tes: (000)| July 18 7,202 + 2.7 + 2.8 
PREIIOVER « chrvad sce teat! Ja es Coe ae Ree (000)} July 18 6, 967 yay oe | + 3.3 
APTICUIUUTO:) ee es ce as tne ree eee (000)| July 18 724 ig ae CG Nose ad Egle 
INon-aericultureve sk « Fiestas cee otelaee (000)| July 18 6, 243 + 2.5 + 4.6 
Paid worlketa si 4%. a Reeee cock Ree: (000)| July 18 5,757 + 3.2} + 4.7 
Atuwork.35 hours or morensienaaseee (000)} July 18 5,400 — 6.1 + 3.2 
At work less than 35 hours........... (000)| July 18 689 — 13.9 + 7.8 
Employed but not at work.......... (000)| July 18 878 +316.1 + 0.7 
Unemployed. 9.657 crore oo a Ree (000)| July 18 265 =) 6G: O51) (086 
Atlantiek:, YAOI. tN, SAE ie ee ee ee (000)| July 18 32 0.0 — 8.6 
Quehech. 4 iiatix: noth serene 4 (000)| July 18 102 — 2.9 — 8.9 
Ontariorc. ). ..feoneioks «Gees. cae (000)| July 18 1S: — 14.8 — 7.4 
Pair ies snp gtdncat ee Aces See (000)| July 18 Pah + 12.5 —10.0 
PaCTIe. 8 5 en, eed Ae ee eee (000)) July 18 29 — 12.1 —17.2 
Without work and seeking work............. (000)| July 18 249 — 7.4] -—10.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)} July 18 16 + 23.1 + 6.7 
Industrial employment. (1949 = 100)» .. veces scabs delle od os May 128.9 + 3.5} + 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)........... May 121.3 + 2.3 + 4.3 
LRUIRIOTATION. cy coals Dae 1s coe as ae Ere eee 17, 546 — +30.8 
Destined to thé labour force. ..........20.:. 0. +s. \ Ist Qtr 1964 { 8,850 — +30.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Sirikes and) lockouts.<<25%.. 60, Bee). July fe + 9.1 +18.0 
IND Glawwor Kets (nal weds eee July 18,183 + 20.0 + 6.3 
DurStiGh In MAN Cave. on ee eee ene ee July 147,710 — 24.5 —18.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.).. May $86.80 + 0.5 + 3.7 
Average hourly earmings (mie.) <tc ds ote oo via: May $ 2.02 + 0.5 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... May 41.4 + 0.7} + 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............0cec000- May $83.55 + 1.0 + 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. July 136.2 + 0.7 + 2.0 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(id O01) eae ee Oa. fee ce, eee May 147.9 + 0.7 + 2.1 
Total labour meomes ou doa. eee $000,000.| May 1,940 + 3.7 + 8.4 
Industrial Production 
Lotalelaverage:1049=1.00)w . yssrechas « Ge vx June DOT + 3.2 + 7.9 
Miamint aot ur imlg +c 5ees aids Sopa iens ie amet June 197.0 + 3.7 + 7.1 
Durables. su. setae poe etnias Bie en June 206.5 + 3.0 + 8.3 
Non-duralbles: ofits . wate: see tee «ce June 188.8 + 4.3 + 5.9 
New Residential Construction (b) 
BUD e Ratan cy AR eee, as ey ty ea ei me eal July 14,190 + 11.8 +11.4 
COM ple tiona ity cne. 0 aeteste ds ies tue eh Aa, July 9,460 + 27.0 +15.4 
UG ICOMR LUGO: iicioiua$ inca’ hots ented abs ce July 72,089 + 6.9} + 6.8 


ee eeeeeeSFF 

(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, arefrom The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Course in Rehabilitation 


Training course in rehabilitation attracts workers from many 


parts of Canada. 


Rehabilitation workers from many parts 
of Canada attended a training course in 
rehabilitation in Winnipeg in June. The 
course, which was held at the Manitoba 
Rehabilitation Hospital, was arranged by 
the Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the 
Disabled in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of University Extension and Adult 
Education of the University of Manitoba. 


As for previous courses and workshops, 
the Federal-Provincial Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram assisted in the financing and the carry- 
ing out of this training plan. 


National Co-ordinator 


The National Co-ordinator was one of 
the lecturers, with the particular assignment 
of outlining the growth and development 
of rehabilitation and the government pro- 
gram in rehabilitation, and long-range plans 
to benefit the disabled. 


The curriculum included lectures and 
demonstrations in various aspects of 
physical rehabilitation such as activities of 
daily living, ambulation, self-help techni- 
ques; ways of evaluating the psychological, 
psychiatric, social, educational and voca- 
tional assets of the disabled individual; 
prevocational exploration of these assets; 
methods in treatment, therapy and counsell- 
ing. 

Problems of handicapped children, partic- 
ularly in regard to special educational 
needs and subsequent employment, were 
explored. 


In addition to general theory and 
practice, the problems of those with 
specific disabilities—the blind, cerebral 


palsied, paraplegic, mentally retarded and 
mentally restored—were included in the 
program. 


Training and Employment for Retarded 


A recent report from the Ontario 
Association for Retarded Children shows 
that there are 26 full time workshops in 
the province providing training and employ- 
ment to 525 retarded adults. 

A certain amount of craft work is done 
and the products sold. The majority of the 
workshops carry out subcontract jobs of 
various types and one workshop has worked 
out a plan with the local newspaper whereby 
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Federal-Provincial Rehabilitation Program 
assists in financing and 


carrying out of the training course 


the trainees go to the plant and do the 
collating and preparation for shipment of 
the daily newspaper. 


Placements in 1963 


During 1963 placements of persons 
trained in these workshops have been made 
in the following categories: 

Labourer in a small shop 

Stockroom and general clean-up man 
Cafeteria helper 

Elevator operator 

Domestic 

Assistant in a Beauty Salon 
Shop-hand in a small box factory 
Shop-hand in a wood-working shop. 


Canadian Hearing Scciety Reports 


The annual report of the Executive 
Director of the Canadian Hearing Society 
shows that during 1963 employment was 
obtained for 249 individuals. Some of these 
required re-placement which brought the 
total number of jobs to 291, an increase of 
9 per cent from the number of the previous 
year. 

A matter of concern is the steadily in- 
creasing number of applicants for tempo- 
rary summer employment. This service is 
offered to senior students who are referred 
from the school, having shown satisfactory 
progress in the school program. 

The society works in close co-operation 
with the provincial co-ordinator of rehabi- 
litation services, the National Employment 
Service and other agencies and services to 
see that the hearing handicapped receives 
the kind of help he needs to become a well- 
adjusted individual. 


Branch Office 


The demands for service upon the society 
have led to the opening in April 1963 of a 
branch office in Ottawa. This follows the 
opening of a Western Ontario office a year 
earlier. 

In addition, the Society has moved to a 
new location in Toronto that provides not 
only better office facilities, but also a hall 
for meetings and club activities. 
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Older Workers 


Annual Michigan Conference on Aging 


Several speakers emphasize importance of special efforts to 
facilitate re-employment of unemployed older workers. Other 
discussion topics were retraining, preparation for retirement 


The problems of older workers received 
considerable attention at the 17th Annual 
Conference on Aging held at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, from June 29 to 
July 1. 

Severe] speakers referred to the impor- 
tance of special efforts to facilitate the re- 
employment of unemployed older workers 
and the need for training and retraining. 
Retirement and adequate preparation for 
retirement were also among the topics dis- 
cussed. 

The importance to a retired person of 
contacts with his previous employer and 
fellow workers was stressed. One large 
firm’s recognition of this need was pointed 
out: the personnel division interviews all 
retired employees according to a plan. Of 
1,800 retirees, 1,500 had been interviewed 
in the past year. This program of keeping 
in touch with retired employees had proved 
beneficial to the retirees and had at the same 
time provided the firm with valuable in- 
formation for future efforts in connection 
with retirement. 


Dinner Speaker 


Daniel P. Moynihan, U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, principal speaker at the 
conference dinner, spoke on the war on 
poverty and its implications for older 
people. 

He stressed a contradiction in the present 
American economy. In today’s affluent 
society many people had achieved a high 
standard of living, he said, but in some 
underdeveloped areas and regions adversely 
affected by technological change, many 
people had incomes far too low to maintain 
a decent standard of living. Even in areas 
of high employment, many, including older 
citizens, were victims of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


Mr. Moynihan described the efforts of the 
United States Administration in the war on 
poverty, and urged delegates to participate 
actively in this humanitarian program. 


Governor George Romney of Michigan, 
in the closing address, called for a return to 
older moral values; and urged that the older 
generation should be restored to the posi- 
tion of dignity, respect and authority that 
it held in family life in pioneer times. 
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The theme of this year’s conference was 
the multi-generation family. The changes 
in family life brought about by the rapid 
advances of the twentieth century were 
examined in some detail. 

It was recognized that each generation 
had a responsibility to share the challenge 
of helping to strengthen family life. Each 
generation of the family should accept some 
responsibility for the support and security 
of its older members. 

Workshops were held on such topics as 
income maintenance, employment, retire- 
ment, training and retraining, recreation, 
housing, and health and welfare. In each 
workshop group these subjects were dis- 
cussed in considerable depth. 


Retirement and the Family 


The discussion group dealing with retire- 
ment and the family, under the chair- 
manship of Prescott W. Thompson, M.D., 
dealt mainly with the difficult period of 
transition from work to leisure. 

Another group deliberated at some length 
on income maintenance and the various 
ways by which income could be provided, 
such as: employment and retraining for 
work; sheltered workshops; savings and 
investments; social security and welfare 
measures. 

Jack Weinberg, M.D., Clinical Director, 
Illinois State Psychiatric Institute, Chicago, 
addressed the opening plenary session on 
the subject “Interpersonal Relationships in 
Multi-generational Families.” 

Dr. Weinberg spoke of the need to find 
out how a multi-generation family could 
function most smoothly. The healthy, 
united family did not need external forces 
to bring it together, he pointed out; but 
the sick, dispersed family must be helped 
to re-establish its cohesion. 

The 550 delegates to the conference in- 
cluded 14 Canadians, one of whom was 
a representative from the Department of 
Labour’s Division on Older Workers. Other 
Canadians present represented educational 
institutions; religious groups; several na- 
tional, provincial, municipal, and voluntary 
organizations; and federal government de- 
partments. United States delegates came 
from some 40 States and from Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Arts of Management Conference 


Because most management training courses in Canada are not 
open to women, the Conference was set up specifically for 
women. First session held in 1962; this year’s is the third 


Because most management training 
courses in Canada are not open to women 
candidates, the Arts of Management Con- 
ference was established in 1962 specifically 
for women. A second session was held in 
1963 and the third was held this spring at 
Scarborough, Ont. 

The eight-day program was designed to 
give women in business an opportunity to 
study the principles of maangement and 
improve their managerial ability. 

The Arts of Management Conference is 
modelled on the “Henley Experiment” in 
England, which was initiated at the Admin- 
istrative Staff College at Henley-on-Thames 
in 1946, and is subsidized by private busi- 
mess and financial organizations. 

The Henley course lasts three months, 
and the participants live in residence. It is 
limited to 66 men and women drawn from 
a variety of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns large and small, including banks, 
utility services, central and local govern- 
ment, and the armed services. Men and 
women are equally eligible, and the basic 
qualification is not academic distinction but 
practical experience. 


First Conference 


The idea was brought to Canada by 
Margaret P. Hyndman, Q.C., who visited the 
Henley operation in 1949 and subsequently 
conceived the idea of introducing a similar 
program in Canada, for women. The 
‘Toronto Business and Professional Women’s 
Club endorsed her idea, and sponsored the 
first Arts of Management Conference in 
1962. It was attended by 38 women. 

The Canadian conference, like the Eng- 
lish one, is held in residence. In order to 
ensure that study and training shall be 
uninterrupted, classroom and _ discussion 
rooms are provided exclusively for the use 
of those attending. There is a reference 
library of pertinent business textbooks; 
and a tape recorder, typewriter and other 
equipment is provided. 

The 38 women registered for the con- 
ference included delegates from business, 
provincial and federal government organ- 
izations, aS well as two or three owner- 
managers of private firms. 

The faculty consisted of representatives 
from business, industry and labour, and 
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resource specialists and university teachers. 
The program comprised lectures, case 
studies, panel discussions, group and _ in- 
dividual exercises, and general planning 
sessions. 

Material, subject matter, and methods of 
instruction were well balanced. Topics 
dealt with included the function and respon- 
sibilities of management, business organiza- 
tion, communication, human relations, 
production, marketing, labour relations, 
business finance, business ethics and policy. 
Open discussion was always encouraged, 
and most of the delegates participated fully. 


Another Feature 


Another feature of the program was the 
UNIVAC business game, which was intro- 
duced for the first time, and was played 
nightly during the session. The particular 
game played had to do with “marketing 
management simulation.” 

The Harvard School of Business case 
study method was used to supplement lec- 
tures, panel discussions, role-playing and 
other training methods throughout the con- 
ference. 

The “arts” of management which gave 
rise to the name of the course, and which 
were central to much of the discussion, 
were: the ability to take greater responsi- 
bility, to make decisions readily, to make 
the best use of experts, to organize, delegate 
and supervise, and the ability to differ from 
others objectively. 

Advance study material was forwarded 
to each delegate before the conference, to- 
gether with some suggestions for prepara- 
tory reading. As time was so short at the 
conference itself, this proved useful, since 
it enabled some preliminary work to be 
done. 

The amount of material covered in the 
eight days was large both in range and 
quantity. It was not assumed, however, that 
any of the subjects would be “learned,” in 
the true sense of the word. The object was 
to introduce a variety of aspects of business 
that could be pursued more thoroughly at 
will later on, and to give delegates a new 
understanding of the significance of their 
present work. 

Mrs. I. E. Johnson attended as a dele- 
gate on behalf of the Womens’ Bureau. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Manpower Situation, Second Quarter, 1964 


Economic activity continued to advance 
during the second quarter of 1964. Almost 
all indicators of business activity registered 
gains, and the outlook for the months ahead 
remains exceptionally bright. 

Industrial production increased by 2.3 
per cent between March and April, record- 
ing one of the strongest gains for a single 
month in the past several years. Unfilled 
orders and new orders in manuacturing have 
been rising steadily in recent months, 
seasonal factors apart, and have been run- 
ning ahead of the same months last year. 

Employment has moved up steadily this 
year. In the second quarter of 1964, total 
employment averaged 6,576,000, which 
represents an advance of 334,000 from the 
average in the first quarter. Over the same 
period for the past ten years, employment 
has shown an average advance of 316,000. 

Thus far in 1964, manaufacturing em- 
ployment has shown an uninterrupted up- 
ward trend, although the gains have been 
generally smaller than in the last half of 
1963. The durable goods sector continued 
to be the most expansive component in 
manuafcturing. There was some _ further 
improvement also in the non-durable goods 
sector, particularly chemicals and petroleum 
products. 

The factory work week, at 41.1 hours in 
April, has remained practically unchanged 
since last October, except for a temporary 
decline in April as a result of a reduction 
in average hours worked in durable goods 
industries. 

The service-producing industries figured 
prominently in the employment expansion 
during the second quarter, marking the 
fourth consecutive quarter in which employ- 
ment in these industries has made a partic- 
ularly strong advance. Sharing in the im- 
provement were service, trade, finance, in- 
surance and real estate. 

Since the upward trend in service em- 
ployment began to accelerate a little more 
than a year ago, the expansion has been 
concentrated in community and _ personal 
service. In government, business and recrea- 
tion service, employment levels have shown 
little or no change during the past year. 

Providing somewhat less than usual em- 
ployment support in the second quarter was 
the construction industry. After showing 
great strength during the winter season, the 
pickup during the spring and early summer 


was much slower than at this time in most 
previous years. To some extent, this was 
expected, as the Winter House Building 
Incentive Program, together with the in- 
crease in sales tax on building materials 
scheduled for the beginning of April, has 
the effect of bringing forward a substantial 
amount of work that would otherwise have 
been carried out later this year. 


The decline was steeper than expected, 
however, though it appears to be only tem- 
porary. Housing starts are once again 
running above last year. The value of 
building permits has been rising in both 
residential and non-residential sectors. 

Although non-residential construction has 
not been a major expansionary force so 
far this year, it is likely to show much more 
buoyancy during the second half of 1964. 
Much of the new strength will come from 
increased activity in industrial building. 
Contract awards in May set a record, in- 
dustrial awards reaching the highest total in 
almost eight years. 

One of the notable weaknesses so far this 
year has been’ highway _ construction. 
Activity in this sector has been somewhat 
lower than last year, although the volume 
of work planned for 1964 was greater than 
in 1963. The survey of Public and Private 
Investment concluded at the beginning of 
the year indicated a sizable increase in this 
year’s highway construction program. 

The resource industries have been an in- 
creasingly important source of employment 
strength during recent months. Forestry, in 
particular, has been very active, mainly as 
a result of an upturn in pulpwood logging. 
In the second quarter, employment in pulp- 
wood logging averaged about one fourth 
higher than in the same period last year, 
and was noticeably higher than in any 
previous year since 1959. The expansion in 
pulp cutting quotas this year can be attrib- 
uted in part to a noticeable strengthening in 
the market for forest products, particularly 
for chemical pulp. Requirements in the 
newsprint sector have been growing, though 
still at a fairly modest rate. Export ship- 
ments of wood pulp have risen substantially 
over the year. Pulpwood inventories are 
currently slightly higher than a year ago 
as production gains outpaced the upward 
trend in sales. 


ee eee eee 
The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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Almost all parts of the mining industry 
have shown evidence of strengthening during 
recent months, reflecting a basic improve- 
ment in the market for a wide variety of 
mineral products. World demand for most 
metals and non-metallic minerals rose on a 
broad front during 1963, and the early part 
of 1964. As a result, excess supplies have 
been largely removed and idle capacity is 
being utilized to meet the needs of an 
expanding market. 


Employment was significantly higher than 
a year ago in all branches of the mining 
industry. In metal mining, the outlook 
remained generally bright. The only 
apparent weaknesses were in uranium and 
gold mining, where layoffs are scheduled to 
take place later this summer. A gold mine 
in the Porcupine area of Northern Ontario, 
employing some 200 workers, is scheduled 
to be shut down later this summer owing 
to a lack of ore. 


Employment Trends in Manufacturing 


Manufacturing employment increased by 
65,000 between the first and second quarters 
of 1964. The average increase for this 
period in the past five years was 58,000. 


An upward trend in employment was 
apparent in iron and steel products and in 
the automotive and aircraft and parts in- 
dustries. Structural and fabricated steel 
plants have shown steady increases in em- 
ployment during the first half of 1964 after 
experiencing a consistent downward trend 
since the early part of 1963. Other parts of 
the steel industry that have registered per- 
sistent gains this year are primary metals, 
heating and cooking appliances and machin- 
ery. 

Steel production has been stepped up 
noticeably during the past year, but even 
so, delivery dates have lengthened, and there 
are some indications that later this year 
production may not be able to keep pace 
with the expanding market. 


In the first four months of 1964, primary 
steel production was 13 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period in 1963 
and 29 per cent higher than in the same 
period in 1962. Such heavy steel industries 
as automobiles and construction have 
figured prominently in the increased demand 
for steel products. 

The strength of the automotive industry 
is expected to carry over into the second 
half of this year. With sales showing a steady 
upward trend over the: first half of this 
year, a brisk market is anticipated for the 
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1965 model cars. In May of this year, sales 
of North American cars set a record for 
the month and were 8.5 per cent higher 
than in May 1963. If the 1965 models 
sustain customer interest, the automotive in- 
dustry will be experiencing its fourth con- 
secutive big year. 

Because of the excellent demand by auto- 
mobile producers, production of tires has 
been running from 10 to 15 per cent 
higher than last year. In the rubber 
products industry as a whole, employ- 
ment has shown little change since the 
beginning of the year, although increased 
hirings have been scheduled to take place 
later this summer. 

Except for shipbuilding and repairing, 
which experienced a moderate decline, em- 
ployment either expanded or was maintained 
in all parts of manufacturing during the 
first half of 1964. Considerable support 
came from a continued upward trend in 
exports, although the external sector did 
not show the exceptional strength that was 
apparent the latter part of 1963. Among the 
export commodities that showed large year- 
to-year gains were wood and paper products, 
metals and non-metallic minerals. 

The year-to-year employment increase 
of 90,000 in manufacturing was _ con- 
centrated largely in the automotive, iron and 
steel and wood products industries. Other 
durable goods industries that showed sizable 
gains were aircraft, non-ferrous metals and 
electrical apparatus. In the soft goods 
sector, rubber and textiles showed notable 
job strength over the year. 


Unemployment 


In the second quarter of 1964, unem- 
ployment averaged 326,000, down 45,000 
from the average in the second quarter of 
1963. Married men accounted for 29,000 of 
this decrease. Teen-agers comprised a some- 
what larger proportion of the total unem- 
ployed than a year ago. 

Unemployment rates were lower than in 
the second quarter of 1963 in all regions. 
The unemployed as a percentage of the 
labour force remained substantially lower 
than the Canadian average in Ontario and 
the Prairies. 

Of the 326,000 unemployed in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1964, almost one third had 
been seeking work for less than one month, 
a substantially larger proportion than in 
the previous year. The proportion of per- 
sons unemployed seven months or more 
was somewhat lower than the year earlier 
16.9 per cent, compared with 18.6 per cent. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


In the Atlantic region, employment con- 
ditions improved noticeably during the first 
half of 1964. Between the first and second 
quarter, employment increased by 65,000, 
an unusually large gain for this time of 
year. 

The June estimate of employment, 610,- 
000, was some 35,000 or 6.0 per cent higher 
then a year earlier. Unemployment showed 
a larger than seasonal decrease during the 
first half of this year. 


Forestry employment has shown a larger 
than seasonal increase during recent months. 
The gains in agriculture and fishing were 
about normal for the time of year. Mining 
employment remained virtually unchanged 
during the second quarter, although a small 
layoff occurred during May at the iron ore 
mines in Bell Island. 

Activity in pulpwood logging increased 
noticeably during the second quarter (dis- 
counting seasonal factors) and was higher, 
on average, than in any corresponding 
period during the past five years. There 
Was some improvement also in the lumber 
industry as a result of firmer demands from 
both the domestic and foreign markets. 
Exports of softwood in the first six months 
of 1964 were substantially higher than in 
the same period last year. 

Manufacturing employment increased 
more than usual during the second quarter. 
Increased activity in sawmilling, iron and 
steel products and iailway rolling stock 
brought total manufacturing employment 


well above last year’s total. The April index 
of manufacturing employment stood at 
109.3, which was 5.4 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. Employment in shipbuilding 
increased slightly during the quarter, but 
remained somewhat lower than a year ago. 

Skilled workers were reported to be in 
short supply in a number of manufacturing 
occupations. 

The construction industry was very active 
during the second quarter, after contributing 
relatively little to the expansion earlier this 
year. Over the year, construction employ- 
ment showed an increase of a little better 
than 4 per cent. Increases were reported in 
building as well as in engineering con- 
struction. 

The service-producing industries continued 
to expand during the second quarter. The 
largest year-to-year gains took place in serv- 
ice, finance, insurance and real estate. 
Smaller gains occurred in trade, transporta- 
tion and communication. 


Unemployment in the region averaged 
48,000 in the second quarter, a drop of 
12,000 from the average in the second 
quarter of 1963. The unemployment rate 
averaged 4.7 per cent this year, compared 
with 5.5 per cent in the second quarter of 
1963. 


In June, the classification of the 21 la- 
bour market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 
15, .(14)* in balance, 6700). 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec (adjusted for 
seasonal variations) edged down slightly 
during the second quarter of 1964 after 
registering a particularly strong advance 
during the first three months of the year. 
The increase of 63,000 from the first to the 
second quarter was somewhat below the 
average gain during this period in the past 
five years. 

In June, total employment in the region 
reached 1,839,000, an increase of 43,000, 
or 2.4 per cent over June 1963. 


Employment in manufacturing was well 
maintained during the second quarter. The 
textile industry continued to expand, and 
cotton yarn, woollen goods and synthetic 
fabrics showed significant gains in output 
and employment. In Montreal, there was 
a particularly noticeable improvement in 
primary textiles. 
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Activity in the rubber and wood products 
industries showed a somewhat larger than 
seasonal increase during the second quarter. 
The iron and steel industry has experienced 
very little change during recent months 
from the high level of activity reached in 
the opening quarter. Structural steel mills, 
boiler and plate shops continued to be 
particularly active. 


A shortage of skilled workers is reported 
to have hampered expansion of the steel 
industry. 


Non-ferrous metal products and leather 
goods registered employment declines dur- 
ing the second quarter, but elsewhere in 
manufacturing employment either remained 
stable or advanced. In the aircraft industry, 
where employment was substantially higher 
than last year, there was a continuing strong 
demand for highly skilled technicians. 
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Shipbuilding was the only major manu- 
facturing industry in which employment was 
appreciably lower than last year. Some 800 
workers were involved in a layoff at the 
Levis Shipyards during December, but since 
then shipbuilding employment has shown 
little change. 

Among the more encouraging develop- 
ments so far this year was the renewed 
strengthening in forestry. Pulpwood logging 
in particular has been very active. In the 
second quarter, employment in this sector 
of the industry averaged about 25 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding quarter a 
year earlier, and exceeded the average in 
any previous year since 1959. The rising 
demand for pulpwood was associated with 
an upward trend in newsprint consumption 
in Canada, and with a substantial pickup 
in exports of paper products. 

Construction employment increased rela- 
tively slowly during the second quarter after 
showing unusual strength earlier in the 
year. In the first four months of 1964, em- 
ployment showed consistent year-to-year 
gains in all parts of the construction in- 
dustry. More recently, construction employ- 


ment has been slightly lower than a year 
ago, although present indications point to 
a strong advance in the months ahead. 
This year’s planned capital investment pro- 
gram calls for large outlays in plant and 
equipment to meet the expanding needs of 
manufacturing industries. In the second 
quarter, extensive modernization or expan- 
sion programs were under way in the pulp 
and paper, textile, aluminum and steel in- 
dustries. 

Employment in the service-producing 
industries advanced more slowly than usual 
during the past few months. Even so, em- 
ployment levels were well above those last 
year in all of the industries in this industrial 
group. 

Unemployment in the second quarter of 
1964 averaged 124,000, or 6.5 per cent 
of the labour force. In the second quarter 
of 1963, the average unemployment rate 
was 7.6 per cent. 

In June the classification of the 24 la- 
bour market areas in the region (unchanged 
from June 1963) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 2; in moderate surplus, 20; 
in balance, 2. 


ONTARIO 


The underlying employment trend re- 
mained strong in Ontario during the second 
quarter. Unemployment showed a some- 
what larger than seasonal decrease. 

In the April-June period, employment was 
estimated to average 2,457,000. The in- 
crease of 103,000 over the opening quarter 
average was somewhat larger than is usual 
for this period. Total employment in the 
second quarter this year was up 98,000 or 
4.8 per cent from the total in the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1963. 

The labour force’ increased by 3.5 per 
cent, a much faster rate of growth than in 
the previous two years. 

Shortages of qualified workers became 
more widespread during the second quarter, 
particularly in urban areas. 

The employment advance between the 
first and second quarters was more than 
seasonal in nearly all industrial sectors. 
Manufacturing, led by the metal working 
industries, was a continuing source of 
strength; employment rose by about 6 per 
cent over the year. Some weakening was 
apparent in the early part of the second 
quarter in construction, transportation and 
trade, although more recently these indus- 
tries have shown renewed signs of vigor. 

Steel firms operated at peak capacity 
throughout the quarter, but even so 
delivery dates lengthened further. With an 
increasingly strong domestic demand, steel 
can be expected to be in short supply during 
the months ahead. Ingot production has been 
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running about 11 per cent above that of last 
year. Employment in the iron and steel 
industry has been running about 9 per cent 
higher. 

Production and sales of automobiles and 
trucks continued to set new records. Accom- 
panying the strong domestic demand for 
automobiles was the further rise in exports 
of parts and accessories. 

Over the year, employment in the auto- 
motive industry increased by almost 20 per 
cent. Manufacturers of aircraft and railway 
rolling stock reported similarly large 
advances. With a heavy volume of domestic 
and export orders on hand, prospects in 
these industries remained good. 

Other durable goods industries showed 
more modest gains. The demand for 
machinery and other producer goods was 
increasing, along with the demand for 
furniture and electrical appliances. Activity 
increased slightly in non-ferrous metals and 
in lumber products. Other building materials 
registered little change during the second 
quarter, apart from seasonal movements. 

Among non-durables, sizable employment 
gains occurred during the second quarter 
in the rubber, textiles and paper products 
industries. Elsewhere in this sector, activity 
was maintained at a high level. 

After an exceptionally active first quarter, 
housing starts in April-May 1964 were down 
by 5 per cent from the same months in 
1963. Non-residential construction showed 
a better than seasonal improvement, which 
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more than made up for the slowdown in 
housebuilding. Total employment in the 
construction industry was up slightly over 
that a year ago. 

Logging was considerably more active 
than a year ago as pulpwood and sawlogs 
continued in strong demand. In mining, the 
seasonally adjusted employed index rose in 
the second quarter for the first time in four 
years, and by May approached last year’s 
level. 

Some rehiring took place in the nickel 
and copper mines in northern Ontario as 
the result of the sharp increase in prospect- 
ing activity. Layoffs were scheduled to take 
place later this summer in uranium mining, 
however. 

In transportation, communication and 
public utilities, employment. rose less than 
seasonally during the second quarter. Com- 
pared with a year ago, employment showed 
little or no change. 


Reflecting the over-all prosperity of the 
region, employment in the service, trade 
and finance industries was about 1 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

The Ontario labour market was the scene 
of. fairly widespread shortages for certain 
skilled occupations during the second 
quarter. Tool and die makers, machinists, 
machine operators, welders, electricians 
and loggers were in very short supply in 
a number of areas in Ontario. Engineers, 
draughtsmen and nurses also were reported 
to be in short supply. 

Unemployment averaged 82,000, or 3.3 
per cent of the labour force in the second 
quarter of 1964, compared with 92,000, or 
3.8 per cent of the labour force a year 
earlier. 

In June the classification of the 34 labour 
market areas in the region (unchanged from 
a year ago) was as follows: in balance, 20; 
in moderate surplus, 14. 


PRAIRIES 


Economic activity in the Prairie region 
showed little basic change during the second 
quarter of 1964, after two consecutive 
quarters of rapid growth in production and 
employment. 

Most non-farm industries experienced con- 
tinuing strength during the quarter. Farm 
employment, which had been at an unusually 
high level throughout the winter months, 
increased somewhat less than usual during 
the April-June period. Last year’s record 
wheat crop and large grain sales were 
major factors in bolstering farm employ- 
ment. 

Total employment in the second quarter 
of 1964 averaged 1,147,000. This represents 
an increase of 70,000 over the previous 
quarter, about normal for this time of year. 
Over the year, the gain averaged 26,000, 
or a little more than 2 per cent. 

Unemployment, on average, totalled 
36,000 in the second quarter of 1964, com- 
pared with 56,000 in the previous quarter 
and 40,000 in the second quarter of 1963. 

Construction activity continued at a high 
level during the second quarter of 1964, 
although employment in residential con- 
struction was considerably lower than last 
year. Total construction employment was 
somewhat higher than in 1963 as a result of 
strengthening in the non-residential sector. 
Showing particular buoyancy were the 
engineering, industrial and commercial sec- 
tors. Construction of a dam on the South 
Saskatchewan River, a potash plant in 
Saskatchewan and a large volume of pipe- 
line and road construction were among the 
larger projects under way during the second 
quarter. 
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In agriculture, seeding operations were 
carried out during the quarter. Crop 
prospects were generally favourable in the 
southern districts; in some central and 
northern districts, the soil was reported to 
be dry. 

Employment in manufacturing  in- 
creased further during the first half of 1964 
from the high levels reached in the latter 
part of 1963. In April the year-to-year gain 
amounted to nearly 5 per cent, reflecting, 
in part, recent advances in clothing, wood, 
steel products and chemicals. 

Production and employment were well 
maintained in such industries as farm ma- 
chinery, furniture and fertilizers. In certain 
parts of the building materials industry, 
notably concrete products, production was 
somewhat lower during recent months than 
in 1963. 

Additional hirings took place in mining 
during the second quarter. Compared with 
a year ago, mining employment showed an 
increase of about 4 per cent. A high level 
of production was being maintained in 
almost all sectors, with capacity operations 
being reached in nickel, potash and _bitu- 
minous coal mining. Large potash develop- 
ment projects were under way in Saskatch- 
ewan, two of which were well advanced. 
There was a substantial increase over last 
year in the number of well drillings; 
approximately 100 men were at work this 
year on the Athabaska Tar Sands. 

With continuing heavy grain shipments 
and expanding production in most non-farm 
industries, employment in transportation and 
public utility operations was well main- 
tained. High levels of activity have been in 
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evidence in these industries since last fall. 
The year-to-year employment gain was 
about 4 per cent. 

In trade, finance and service, employ- 
ment continued to be up over the level last 
year. Most of the year-to-year improvement 
in these industries occurred prior to the 
second quarter. Retail sales continued to 
rise, however, showing a greater rate of in- 
crease than for the country as a whole. 

In most parts of the region, labour re- 
quirements increased noticeably during the 
second quarter. Among the occupations re- 
ported in short supply were sewing machine 
operators, tool and die makers, machinists, 


automobile mechanics and_ repairmen, 
cabinetmakers, miners, nurses, and engi- 
neers. Indications are that labour shortages 
will be fairly prevalent again this summer 
in agriculture and construction. 

Unemployment averaged 36,000, or 3.1 
per cent of the labour force in the second 
quarter of 1964, compared with 40,000, or 
3.5 per cent of the labour force a year 
earlier. 

In June, the classification of the 19 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in 
balance 13 (14); in moderate labour sur- 
plus 6 (5). 


PACIFIC 


In the Pacific region, economic activity 
continued to expand during the first half 
of 1964, although the rate of advance was 
considerably slower than in the last half of 
1963. 


Employment in the second quarter of this 
year averaged 608,000, a rise of some 32,000 
or 5.6 per cent over the average of the 
corresponding period the year before. Fhe 
decline in unemployment during the spring 
and early summer was about in line with 
the usual seasonal pattern. 


Economic expansion in this region con- 
tinued to be centred largely in the export- 
oriented industries. Wood and paper prod- 
ucts, in particular, have shown increasing 
buoyancy. There has been some improve- 
ment, too, in forestry and mining during 
recent months. Exports continue to be well 
in advance of last year for a wide range 
of products. The domestic and foreign 
demand for lumber has been increasing 
steadily. In the first five months of 1964, 
lumber exports were 10 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period in 1963. 


All parts of the forest products industries 
remained basically strong during the second 
quarter, although output was curtailed at a 
few logging camps on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island as a result of strike action. 


Mining activity in the northwestern part 
of the province was maintained at a record 
level. There was a strong demand from 
abroad for iron ore, copper and zinc con- 
centrates and molybdenum. There has been 
a continuing heavy demand for miners and 
for all categories of mine mechanics. 
Shortages exist and are expected to become 
even more prevalent later in the year when 
several large new operations are brought 
into production. 

With an improvement in world markets, 
investment in the mineral products in- 
dustries has been increasing, and there has 
been a noticeable pickup in the exploration 
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and development industries. Some 650 
geologists were expected to be hired by 
mining companies in the Pacific region 
this summer. 

Shipbuilding activity was hampered dur- 
ing the quarter by strike activity involving 
2,000 shipyard workers on Vancouver 
Island. In other parts of manufacturing, 
aside from the wood and paper products 
industries, employment changes between the 
first and second quarters of this year were 
largely seasonal. 

Total manufacturing employment showed 
a year-to-year increase of about 3 per cent. 
As indicated earlier, the most marked im- 
provement was in saw-milling, which showed 
an employment advance of 4 per cent over 
the year. Shipbuilding was the only industry 
in which employment was lower than a 
year earlier. 

The construction industry experienced the 
usual seasonal expansion during the second 
quarter, continuing to be more active than 
the year before. Year-to-year employment 
advances were apparent in both residential 
and non-residential construction. Carpenters 
were reported to be in short supply in a 
number of areas during June. 


All parts of the transportation industry 
experienced a busy second quarter; em- 
ployment was somewhat higher than a year 
earlier. In trade, finance and service, em- 
ployment levels increased more _ than 
seasonally between the first and second 
quarters this year, remaining significantly 
above the 1963 levels. 

Unemployment in the second quarter of 
1964, averaging 35,000, or 5.4 per cent of 
the labour force, was virtually unchanged 
from a year earlier. 

In June the classification of the 11 labour 
market areas in the region (last year’s 
figures in brackets) was as follows: in sub- 
stantial surplus, 2 (0); in moderate surplus, 
6 (5)* in balance, 3 (6). 
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Employment and Unemployment, July 


An estimated 6,967,000 persons were 
employed in July. The increase of 207,000 
from June was above average for this 
time of year. 

Similarly, the labour force showed a 
larger than seasonal increase, advancing 
by 190,000 to 7,232,000. 

Unemployment decreased by 17,000 
during the month, to 265,000. Unemploy- 
ment in July represented 3.7 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 4.0 per 
cent in June, and 4.2 per cent in July 1963. 

Seasonally adjusted, the July unemploy- 
ment rate was 5.0 per cent; in June it was 
5.2 per cent and in July 1963 it was 5.9 
per cent. 

The increase during the month in the 
total labour force and in the number em- 
ployed was largely associated with the en- 
trance of students into the labour market 
at the end of the school term. An esti- 
mated 219,000 teen-agers entered the la- 
bour force during the month; a slightly 
larger number of persons in this age group 
found jobs. 


As usual at this time of year, a significant 
number of married women withdrew from 
the labour force. 


The estimated labour force in July in- 
creased by 197,000, or 2.8 per cent, over 
the estimate a year earlier. 

Employment was 225,000 higher and 
unemployment 28,000 lower than in July 
1963. 


Employment 


Between June and July, non-farm em- 
ployment showed an above-average in- 
crease for the period. Farm employment, 
which accounted for about one fourth of 
the over-all advance, expanded more slowly 
than in most previous years. 

Compared with a year earlier, total em- 
ployment was up 225,000, or 3.3 per cent. 
Non-farm employment increased by 276,- 
000, or 4.6 per cent. Service and manu- 
facturing continued to show the largest 
gains. Farm employment in July was esti- 
mated at 724,000, down 51,000 from July 
1963. 

Employment was noticeably higher than 
a year earlier in all regions except the 
Prairies, where it showed little change. The 
increase in British Columbia was _ partic- 
ularly marked, a gain of 6.1 per cent being 
recorded. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment declined by 17,000 to 
265,000 between June and July. Over the 
past five years, the change in unemploy- 
ment at this time of year has varied from 
an increase of 15,000 to a decrease of 
16,000. The July estimate was 28,000 lower 
than that a year earlier, all of the decrease 
being among men. 

Of the 265,000 unemployed in July, 
199,000, or three quarters of the total, were 
unemployed for three months or less. The 
remaining 66,000 had been seeking work for 
four months or more. This group accounted 
for a smaller proportion of the total than 
a year ago. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non- 
agricultural acti, ity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE, 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


a _ 
—_— OO | SE  __f _"*" 


af 


Quebec-Levis 
—-»>ST. JOHN’S 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 
—>EDMONTON 
Hamilton 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 


a 
——————— ese 


Joliette 
OSHAWA <— 
SHAWINIGAN <— 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
—-»LAC ST. JEAN 
Moncton 
Niagara Peninsula 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 


Riviere du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 


Beauharnois 
Campbellton 

Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 

Gaspe 

Kamloops 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 
Newcastle 

Okanagan Valley 
Prince George-Quesnel 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
SIMCOE 
Sorel 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 


whan 


—-»>FT. WILLIAM- 
PT. ARTHUR 

Guelph 
—>KINGSTON 

Kitchener 

London 
—>NEW GLASGOW 
—» PETERBOROUGH 
— > SUDBURY 

Timmins-Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
—>CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
| Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
"3. eatouRsT 
|\—> BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
—> CENTRAL 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 
—> CHILLIWACK 
Cranbrook 
—» DAUPHIN 
Drumheller 
—>EDMUNDSTON 
ee 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste.’ Therese 
Listowel 
—> MEDICINE HAT 
North Bay 
—>OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
—»>PRINCE RUPERT 
—» QUEBEC 
NORTH SHORE 
—>RIMOUSKI 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stratford 
—> SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tulsonburg 
Yarmouth 





—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 491, June 1963 issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 
Major Settlements in First Half, 1964 


During the first six months of 1964, more tion sector, were negotiated in Canada. 
than 80 major agreements, i.e., those apply- These agreements covered approximately 
ing to bargaining units of 500 or more em- 127,000 workers. 
ployees in industries outside the construc- 

WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1964, BY INDUSTRY 

Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between January 1 and June 30, 1964, excluding 


agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. The data are 
based on preliminary reports where copies of new collective agreements had not been received before compilation. 













Term of Agreement in Months 
Under 15 15-20 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
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Industry and 
Total Wage 
Increase in Cents 
per Hour* 
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*The wage increases shown relate only to base rates, i.e., labour rates or their equivalent. Fractions of a cent are 
rounded to nearest cent. The data on the number of employees covered are approximate and include all classifications 
covered by the agreement. 


Excludes two settlements, terms of which were not available before compilation. 
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Nearly three-fifths of the new contracts 
were concluded by manufacturing firms. 
Close to one fifth of the agreements were 
negotiated in the service sector by munici- 
pal governments and hospitals. The re- 
mainder were signed by employers in the 
transportation, storage and communications 
sector, logging firms in Quebec and British 
Columbia, electric power and gas com- 
panies, metal mining companies in northern 
Ontario, and a food retailing firm. 

Nearly three quarters of the agreements 
were signed for terms of two to three years, 
the two-year contracts predominating. The 
rest of the agreements were for 12 to 16 
months. 

In only four agreements, three of them 
covering workers in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, were no general wage increases 
given, but provision was made for other 
improvements. 

Wage increases of 4 to 7 cents an hour 
on labour rates were granted in 7 of the 18 
one-year contracts. These included con- 
tracts signed by Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines and McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, which increased wages by 63 cents 
an hour, and Kimberly Clark Paper, which 
gave a general wage increase of 7 cents an 
hour. 

Higher wage increases were included in 
six One-year agreements. Among these were 
agreements of pulp and paper companies 
in British Columbia which increased la- 
bourers’ rates by 11 cents an hour. 

Of the 41 two-year agreements, more 
than half provided for wage increases rang- 
ing from 10 to 14 cents an hour. Among the 


firms granting wage increases in this range 
were Aluminum Company of Canada 
(Kingston Works), Domtar Pulp and Paper, 
Rolland Paper, Cyanamid of Canada, 
DuPont of Canada, Dominion Engineering, 
Manitoba Rolling Mills, Page Hersey Tubes 
and a number of logging companies in 
Quebec. 


Wage increases amounting to 18 cents an 
hour for hourly workers were provided for 
in two-year agreements negotiated by 
Dominion Textile and Montreal Cottons. 


The highest labour rate increase em- 
bodied in the two-year agreements, 28 cents 
an hour, was negotiated by Forest Industrial 
Relations, bargaining agent of numerous 
logging and sawmilling firms on the coast of 
British Columbia. 


Wage increases in nine of the twenty 
three-year agreements ranged from 15 to 
18 cents an hour. Increases within this 
range were granted by such firms as Col- 
lingwood Shipyards, United Aircraft, Cana- 
dian General Electric, Tamper Limited, and 
Crane Limited. In five other three-year 
agreements, provision was made for wage 
increases of 20 to 25 cents an hour; three 
of these agreements gave wage increases of 
24 cents an hour to shipyard workers in 
Quebec. 

In the British Columbia shipbuilding in- 
dustry, hourly wage increases over three 
years of 40 cents for journeymen and 30 
cents for other classifications were included 
in a settlement between several unions and 
Burrard Dry Dock, Victoria Machinery 
Depot and Yarrows Limited. 


Collective Bargaining, Second Quarter, 1964 


During the second quarter of 1964, five 
major settlements were concluded in the 
Canadian shipbuilding industry. The new 
agreements are of three years duration and 
cover approximately 6,000 shipyard workers 
in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 

In British Columbia, nearly 2,000 em- 
ployees of Burrard Dry Dock, Victoria 
Machinery Depot, and Yarrows Limited 
returned to work near the end of April after 
a strike lasting 12 weeks. The strike ended 
when 13 unions (L.G., May, p. 389) and 
the companies agreed to wage increases of 
40 cents an hour for journeymen, 30 cents 
an hour for other classifications, three weeks 
vacation after 10 instead of 15 years of 
service, and a weekly sickness and accident 
indemnity of $50, the cost of which is to be 


shared equally by the companies and the 
employees. 

About 50 employees, however, represented 
in the negotiations by the Plumbers’ union, 
remained on strike at Burrard Dry Dock for 
an additional wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour to achieve parity with the electricians. 
They agreed, nevertheless, not to picket the 
premises as long as their work was not 
assigned to other employees. In June, the 
Minister of Labour suggested that the 14 
unions, which had hitherto bargained jointly 
and ratified agreements separately, should 
accept joint certification so that agreements 
would be ratified by a majority of the total 
number of workers concerned. This recom- 
mendation was not accepted by the unions. 





This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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In the Quebec shipbuilding industry, the 
Metal Trades’ Federation concluded three 
new agreements with Marine Industries at 
Sorel, George T. Davie and Sons and Davie 
Shipbuilding at Lauzon. These agreements 
include wage increases amounting to 24 
cents an hour over three years. Contract 
negotiations in Montreal continued between 
the union and Canadian Vickers during 
June; one of the issues in dispute was a 
contracting-out clause requested by the 
union. Early in July about 900 employees 
of Canadian Vickers went on strike. 

In Ontario, a strike at Collingwood Ship- 
yards was averted in June by a settlement 
with the Steelworkers. The settlement grants 
a total wage increase of 17 cents an hour 
over three years. The company also agreed 
to contribute a maximum of $26 a month 
toward the cost of hospital, medical, life 
insurance and sick pay plans. 

The new agreement at Collingwood Ship- 
yards is believed to be the first contract that 
includes a commitment by the company to 
pay the employees’ share of the proposed 
Canada Pension Plan. To cover the em- 
ployees’ contribution, Collingwood Ship- 
yards will allocate 4 cents an hour begin- 
ning October 1, 1966. 

During the second quarter, the Steel- 
workers concluded six other major agree- 
ments covering 6,000 workers in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. Among these were 
one-year contracts with Hollinger Consoli- 
dated Gold Mines and McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines that include settlement pay of $25 
and a wage increase of 64 cents an hour. 
At Hollinger, permanent employees affected 
by an impending shutdown within a year 
are to receive 2 cents an hour additional 
for hours worked from June 17, 1964 and 
severance pay of $40 per year of service. 

The Steelworkers began bargaining in 
May with Algoma Steel Corporation and 
Steel Company of Canada for the renewal 
of contracts that expire July 31. 

In June, a conciliation board was estab- 
lished to assist in negotiations for the 
Steelworkers’ first agreement with the Inter- 
national Nickel Company at Thompson, 
Man., where the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers were decertified in June 1962. The 
company’s agreement with the decertified 
union had expired February 29, 1964. The 
Steelworkers were seeking a two-year agree- 
ment that would expire at the same time as 
agreements with Inco at Port Colborne and 
Sudbury, Ont. 

In the electrical products sector, collective 
bargaining during the quarter produced 
seven major agreements covering nearly 
13,000 plant workers in Ontario and Quebec. 

A two-year contract was negotiated in 
April by the Northern Electric Employee 
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Association and Northern Electric in Lon- 
don which provides for a general wage in- 
crease of 12 cents an hour and additional 
adjustments of 2 to 4 cents an hour for 
skilled workers. 

In May, two-year agreements were 
signed by the TUE and Automatic Electric, 
Brockville, and by the IBEW and Philips 
Electronics, Leaside. The agreement with 
Automatic Electric provides for a wage in- 
crease of 6 per cent, averaging 113? cents 
an hour during the life of the contract, 
and improvements in employee benefits. 
Under the agreement with Philips Elec- 
tronics, wage increases vary from 8 to 18 
cents and hour, and provision is made for 
improved pension and sickness and accident 
benefits. The contract also includes a new 
clause for four weeks vacation after 25 
years of service. 

A two-and-a-half year agreement was 
concluded near the end of May by United 
Mine Workers District 50 and Smith and 
Stone, Georgetown, after a seven-week work 
stoppage. Included in this agreement are 
three wage increases of 3 per cent. 

In June, the UE and Canadian Westing- 
house at Hamilton concluded a three-year 
agreement covering 3,500 employees that 
grants a general wage increase of 18 cents 
an hour over the term of the contract, two 
incremental increases of 0.4 cents and 
special adjustments for lower labour grades. 
Also provided for in the new agreement is 
additional life insurance, a new disability 
benefit plan superseding a previous arrange- 
ment, a jury duty supplement, shorter 
qualifying periods for vacations, amend- 
ments to company-paid surgical and medical 
insurance plans, and a plan to insure the 
lives of employees while travelling on com- 
pany business. 

Of particular importance to employees 
laid off is a commitment by the company 
to pay for medical coverage for one and a 
half months and to share half the cost of 
this insurance for the remaining time up to 
six months. The company will also arrange 
for surgical and basic medical insurance 
up to $1,000 for pensioners and _ their 
spouses combined at no cost to the pen- 
sioner. 

The FUE in June signed a three-year con- 
tract with Canadian General Electric that 
covers 5,500 workers in Toronto, Peter- 
borough and Guelph. It provides for a 
general wage increase of 18 cents an hour 
(with an additional 2 cents an hour for 
employees at Guelph), an improved medical- 
surgical plan, higher company contributions 
toward life insurance, shorter qualifying 
periods for annual vacations, and medical 
insurance up to $4,000 for pensioners. The 
company agreed, moreover, to negotiate an 
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income-extension plan for employees laid 
off as a result of plant closings. 

Another three-year agreement concluded 
in June by the TUE was with Tamper 
Limited, a division of Canada _ Iron 
Foundries in Lachine, Que. In addition to 
a general wage increase of 16 cents an hour, 
the contract provides for an increase in the 
increment between labour grades from 8+ 
to 83 cents, for shorter qualifying periods 
for vacation benefits, higher weekly indemni- 
ties, and improvements in medical insur- 
ance. 

Two major three-year agreements were 
concluded in the railway industry during the 
quarter. The CPR and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen signed 
an agreement that provides for wage in- 
creases amounting to 4 per cent for em- 
ployees in freight and yard service and 64 
per cent for workers engaged in passenger 
and hostling service. The CNR and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
negotiated an agreement applying to workers 
in the Prairie and Mountain Regions that 
gives wage increases of 34 per cent for 
road service personnel and of 12 per cent 
for employees in yard service. 

On May 27, the Federal Minister of La- 
bour released the report of the con- 
ciliation board constituted in March to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
the Asseciated Non-Operating Railway 
Unions and seven railways (L.G. May, 
p. 388). The report of the conciliation 
board was signed by Mr. Justice F. Craig 
Munroe of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, chairman, and David Lewis, 
nominee of the unions. A minority report 
was submitted by A. G. Cooper, nominee 
of the companies. 

The most important matter in dispute 
during negotiations was the request by the 
unions for parity in average hourly earnings 
between the non-operating railway em- 
ployees and workers in Canadian durable 
goods manufacturing industries. The rail- 
ways opposed this request and contended 
that average hourly earnings of durable 
goods workers should be compared not only 
with the non-ops but also with the highly 
paid railway running trades; and that clerks 
and certain other classifications in the non- 
ops bargaining unit should be omitted from 
comparisons of earnings inasmuch as DBS 
computations of average hourly earnings 
in the durable goods industries are based 
on the wages of production workers only. 

All members of the conciliation board 
observed that boards during the last decade 
had accepted the durable goods standard 
as a criterion of wage determination for 
non-operating railway employees, but they 
had rejected mechanical or automatic 
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application of the durable goods standard 
to the exclusion of other relevant factors. 
Another observation of the members of 
the board was that the use of the durable 
goods standard over the years had not in 
fact established wage parity, but rather 
that the average hourly earnings of the non- 
ops have varied since 1956 from 91.4 to 
95.0 per cent of the average hourly earnings 
in durable goods manufacturing. 

The majority report of the conciliation 
board contained recommendations for a 
two-year agreement providing for a wage 
increase of 19.1 cents an hour in the fol- 
lowing steps: 6 cents an hour in January 
1964, 3 cents an hour in July 1964, 2 per 
cent in January 1965 and 3 per cent in 
July 1965. 

In the minority report, Mr. Cooper recom- 
mended a two-year contract giving wage 
increases of 12 cents an hour distributed as 
follows: 3 cents an hour in January 1964, 
3 cents an hour in July 1964, 1 per cent in 
January 1965 and 2 per cent in July 1965. 

Dealing with other subjects in dispute, the 
conciliation board was unanimous in recom- 
mending an increase in the weekly indemnity 
to $50 from $40, and provision for life 
insurance of $1,500 instead of the current 
$1,000. The members recommended no 
change in the existing proviso that an em- 
ployee must work both the day before and 
the day after to qualify for a paid holiday; 
the union had requested that it be sufficient 
for an employee to work either the day 
before or the day after the holiday. 

The Associated Non-Operating Railway 
Unions accepted the majority report of the 
board in June. The railways reserved deci- 
sion. 

Approximately 1,800 members of the 
International Lengshoremen’s Association 
in Montreal went on strike June 15 in pro- 
test against a decision by eight trustees— 
four from the ILA and four from the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada—to increase 
monthly pensions from $50 to $56 without 
first consulting the union membership. The 
trustees contended that their mandate al- 
lowed them to increase benefits from the 
shipping Federation of Canada-ILA Trust 
Funds if warranted. 

The strike ended two days later when 
Judge René Lippé, appointed last October 
to enquire into the administration and 
operation of the trust funds, suggested a 
return to work, formation of a consulting 
committee to assist the trustees, and repre- 
sentation on the board of trustees from the 
ILA local at Three Rivers. 

On June 12, a seven-week work stoppage 
at St. John’s ended when the Newfoundland 
Employers’ Association and the Longshore- 
men’s Protective Union agreed to abide by 
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an interim arrangement extending for three 
months wages and working conditions that 
existed before the work stoppage. The 
federal Government, in the meantime, 
undertook to appoint an industrial in- 
quiry commission to examine operating 
conditions in the port of St. John’s. The 
Government of Newfoundland agreed to 
support sound and reasonable recommenda- 
tions for efficiency and economical opera- 
tion of the port of St. John’s that might be 
made by the commission, and to assist 
longshoremen and their families who might 
be affected unfavourably by greater 
efficiency in port operations. Later in the 
month, Judge A. H. McKinnon was ap- 
pointed industrial inquiry commissioner. 

The longshoremen went on strike April 
24 after the shipping companies had in- 
structed their vessels to no longer use the 
port of St. John’s until a settlement was 
reached with the union. A conciliation board 
that had been constituted in March did not 
bring about a settlement. 

The conciliation board reported (L.G., 
May, p. 398) that the proposals of the em- 
ployers during negotiations were designed, 
by more efficient use of manpower, to 
reduce the cost per ton of freight handled. 
To accomplish this, the companies sought to 
reduce gang sizes, increase sling loads, 
abolish restrictive work practices, and to 
introduce new equipment and methods of 
operation. One of the firms, Clarke Steam- 
ship Company, was planning to introduce 
on its Montreal-St. John’s service in 1965 
a side-port vessel equipped for more highly 
mechanized cargo handling. 

The employers also wished to limit the 
longshore labour force to workers who 
could be considered as regular longshore- 
men and who could be offered substantially 
full-time employment. In return, the com- 
panies were prepared to offer a wage in- 
crease of 12 cents an hour over three years 
and to increase their contribution toward 
the union welfare fund from 16 cents to 32 
cents an hour for pensions that would allow 
accelerated retirement of longshoremen. 

The Union acknowledged the inevitability 
of modernization and mechanization in the 
industry but sought to preserve many of the 
existing practices and opposed the intro- 
duction of a side-port vessel. The Union and 
the companies agreed to a reduction in 
gang size from 26 to 21, but disagreed on 
the number of gangs to be used. 

The Union was against limiting the long- 
shore labour force and proposed, as a 
measure to spread available work evenly 
among all registered members, a system of 
port-wide rotation of gangs. The companies 
maintained that port-wide rotation would 
lead to inefficiency and lower income per 
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man. The employers proposed a parent gang 
system, which would involve rotation of 
gangs on individual premises or groups of 
premises and would permit each employer 
to engage workers accustomed to the pecu- 
liarities of its operations. 

The conciliation board attributed the dif- 
ficulties in resolving employment problems 
in the St. John’s longshoring industry to 
underlying weaknesses in the Newfoundland 
economy and certain effects of public policy. 
In its report, the board commented that 
modernization and mechanization and a 
decline in traffic have reduced the demand 
for longshoremen at St. John’s; that lack of 
alternative skills have inhibited transfer to 
other lines of work; that low earnings and 
lack of alternative work have given the 
longshoremen no incentive toward produc- 
tive effort and have prompted them to 
stretch the work and to resist labour-saving 
techniques. 

The members of the board observed that 
traffic in St. John’s has declined, partly 
because of government assistance to rival 
means of transportation, and also because 
low productivity and decreasing volume of 
traffic have made St. John’s a_ high-cost 
port. The board stated further that the 
long-run solution to the problems of opera- 
tion at St. John’s required a small but 
efficient and well-paid force of longshore- 
men using the most modern equipment and 
techniques. 

The conciliation board unanimously 
recommended, besides the wage increases 
and contributions toward the pension fund 
offered by the companies, certain amend- 
ments to work rules, an agreement cover- 
ing operations other than those of side-port 
vessels, arrangement of gangs of 21 men 
into three groups with rotation within each 
group. The board suggested also that all 
LSPU members be assigned to a gang 
initially and that names be struck off upon 
retirement, resignation or repeated failure to 
report for work (except in case of illness 
or absence on compassionate grounds). 
The board also recommended a government 
inquiry into the implications for waterfront 
operations in St. John’s of the introduction 
of side-port vessels. 

A bargaining committee representing 26 
Great Lakes shipping companies was formed 
in April to conduct negotiations with the 
Seafarers’ International Union. The SIU was 
asking for a wage increase of 17 per cent, 
improved employee benefits, and a portable 
pension plan for unlicensed seamen. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 seamen were to be 
affected by these negotiations. 

On June 15 a lockout occurred at the 
Dupuis Freres department store in Montreal. 
About 950 workers, represented by the 
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Commerce and Office Employees’ Union, 
were idled. The union had asked for a wage 
increase of $10 a week over two years and 
the company had offered $6 a week in a 
three-year contract. The dispute remained 
unsettled at the end of the month. 

In the logging and sawmilling industry 
in British Columbia, a two-year agreement 
covering 27,000 woods employees was con- 
cluded in June by Forest Industrial Rela- 
tions, bargaining agent of companies along 
the coast, and the International Wood- 
workers of America. The new agreement 
comprises general wage increases of 15 
cents an hour in June 1964 and 13 cents 
an hour the following year, and, for trades- 
men, an additional 15 cents an hour the 
first year of the contract. The terms were 
accepted in a referendum by seven of the 
eight locals that had been bargaining with 
the companies; the Vancouver local dis- 
sented. 

The IWA in June opened negotiations 
with the Interior Forest Labour Relations 
Association, bargaining agent of firms in 
the southern interior of British Columbia, 
and with the Northern Interior Lumbermen’s 
Association. Proposals of the union included 
wage parity with woods workers along the 
coast. 

In the British Columbia pulp and paper 
industry, the Pulp and Paper Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau negotiated a Standard Labour 
Contract with the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers and a B.C. Labour Agreement with 
the Papermakers. These agreements, of one 
years’ duration, cover approximately 5,200 
workers and provide for a general wage in- 
crease of 5 per cent, classification adjust- 
ments, an increase in shift premiums, jury 
duty pay, bereavement leave, a job evalua- 
tion plan and an apprenticeship training 
programme. 


Parties to the B.C. Labour Agreement 
are MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River, 


Crown Zellerbach of Canada and Elk Falls 
Company. The Standard Labour Contract 
applies, in addition to these companies, to 
Canadian Forest Products and Rayonier 
Canada Limited. 

In the eastern Canadian pulp and paper 
industry, seven new agreements covering 
nearly 6,900 workers were negotiated. Three 
of these contracts—two negotiated in Que- 
bec by the Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federa- 
tion and Domtar Pulp and Paper, and one 
by the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and 
Rolland Paper—are for a term of two years. 
In Ontario, the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
concluded one-year agreements covering em- 
ployees of Domtar Pulp and Paper (Howard 
Smith Paper Division), Kimberly-Clark, 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper and Ontario- 
Minnesota Paper. 


Except for the last two companies, all 
firms granted general wage increases in 
their contracts as well as other improve- 
ments. At Spruce Falls Power and Paper, 
the terms of settlement included changes in 
shift premiums, vacation clauses, sick leave 
provisions and higher company contributions 
toward medical and hospital insurance. 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper agreed to amend- 
ments, effective for five years, to its pension 
plan. 

Negotiations in the textile industry in 
Quebec resulted in three major contracts 
covering 7,700 workers. These contracts 
are to be in force for two years, expiring in 
February 1966. They provide for settlement 
pay of $55; hourly wage increases of 144 
cents for bonus workers, 18 cents for hourly 
workers, and 30 cents for tradesmen; 
changes in vacation pay schedules and in 
bereavement leave clauses. The parties to 
these settlements are the Textile Federation 
and the Drummondville, Magog, Mont- 
morency and Sherbrooke plants of Domin- 
ion Texile; and the United Textile Work- 
ers and Dominion Textile, Montreal, and 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part [—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 


(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones .............00...:000--. IBEW(AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Alberta Government Telephones ..................:c00.. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Bata“onoe,’ Batawal Ont. i eee ee ee Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair} Stibaurent:) Que. eee... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. .............. Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ........ VE (Ind.) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont ‘of: Canada, “Kingston Ont, (ee ...... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ery-CadburyisMontrealivOue. ie Se... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont.... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que. .............. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric (western region), Toronto, 
CODES ot. ae. a eames Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

(shop, warehouse & installation empl.) 

Provincial -Transpor, Que: ..9 ee en Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Saskatchewan Govt. Telephones. ...........cccccccccc000-. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Saskatchewan Government ..........cccccccccscsccsssscsceseee Sask. oe Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services 

Sowboat, Owners. Assit B.C. ae, Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 

Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide ................ Teamsters (Ind.) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During July 


(except those concluded in July) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario ............ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 2000000000... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (Eastern), Kitchener, Ont. ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Burns & Co. (6 plants), western Canada ............ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sashes icasiers Wa Re eR ea Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


other centres, B.C Re co A het Ae lpg rr Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, I.G.A., Lob- 

law's  &othersi. BiG pele ee are Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. ................. VE (Ind.) 


ae, Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn Celanese, Sorel, ‘Que. Oe en Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cloak “ Mirs; ‘Assn:,"Toronto, 'Ont!?"... 208... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

WHOLOTHOMIIG,, COUIG a. vit tains ee elas ee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Vanco etn BiG wpiect.. 2. n., aeaincntnenes Sass) 2 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Redcliff, Alta. oo.cccccccccccccccescs, Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint, Dolbeau, Que. ..........0........... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), 
Nipiconye Ont iy Puree Ae Woe Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, NS. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edm OntemnmiGity,. Alias ioe enya. ce tinh ae a IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
dsrabaatny eho ta Qik Gh] SA ROe. ht: nee men ewehaateaiatemely page Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Pim OTtOM eGAGy,. Allan eet ce eek a ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 
London and Toronto, Ont., & Montreal, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location 


Union 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. 


ie Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
: CIO/CLC) 

Hopital Notre Dame, MontrealQue.? Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hopital Ste. Jeanne d’Arc, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hopital Ste. Justine, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hospitals (7), Montreal & other centres, Que. ..... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Hotel Dieu de Montreal, Montreal, Que. ........... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario . Public Empl. (CLC) 


au Sue ok 18 Ore med Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ Cle) 


MeCornmuckis, td. London, Ont.) 2.20008 |... Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 

a ay POR Sab ne 8. an ai runhiaeniccas<voacessieeen,<&,,F Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
New Brunswick Telephone .........ccccccccccseseecoecseses.., IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ....... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 
Okanagan Federated Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan 
Malley DB -Caned shitie.com Sogiciuy © eel CLC-chartered local 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paciice Press, Vancouver, “B.C. ee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial ‘Paper, “Thorold, Ont. ........................ Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
pebecw@rty Quer mes.@ LONk le) Mules) Sees Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. hot esns., Service Empl. Federation (CNIU) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), 
ask ee SATE) OME TRN AE 1) eel tue ad Sask. eck Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl. 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Canada Works), Hamilton, 
Oe eee kee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hamilton Works), Hamil- 
oO a ee, Nk MPU Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal, Que. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RSCOmve meyer Ot. rt Pe tn Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 


Pon Anadipe Meee, 2 OSE age fy Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida & other 

ANAT CR MOTTON Mice V2 se Sei al ne svat ke a om Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. .... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Ques ..5. Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Assn. Patronale du Commerce (Hardware), 


CLIO RITE AG TESTO WR 9g tele Naive ie llamada aig ieee - Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Dt eplelenuoney an t..10..cere8 4, the. cck.cens mo, B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Carling, Labatt’s, Molson, O’Keefe & other 
breweries)! Winnipeg, Man iv... led dsctei eck Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide .......... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
GBGrscompany-wide) 1.25...e88 ici walees. Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lake Carriers’ Negotiating Committee, 


Wi 29) A FECES Ce Naame gS OO ae enn Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Celgar Limited, Watson Island, B.C. ...........0...-.. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 
Coat, Operators} Assn Alta, & B.Ci) ..060c0. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
@ourtaulds™C@anada, “Cornwall? Ont. ...00........... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pe Ky HULALOUG, Wasetlgtore. sole. Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 
Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., southern 
B.C 


GS AIP 2 LAGS. aM cs oi asian a ie Mie ee Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. .................... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 

hear Carters), Ont. & Ques cccsssevcencsac a ere Z Teamsters (Ind.) 

is amilton, Oshawa 

Bree? Seuiee pe OE oO rock Nek gane scundtoe Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Peasy ictorViOntTeAl.§ OUG,, bocca, tt css caneusasseacFat ose IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Swift Cdn. (6 plants), Canada-wide ................. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
aR ONE ON oan, Oe be, sel unl cstewashe sewintvett Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
BORO Clty ce (Oni ty foes emcee ae. eter hich Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
deconto, Metro? Ont) ..4.5212)..0)..2%ioniie.i Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
nronts (Metsb.s7Ont. 04, sens. c2RS ek. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
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Conciliation Board 
Company and Location Union 


] 
fid. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
jt Aste ta Tine "Ont & Ole ae Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
No cases during July 


Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s Nfld. ............ Longsheremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Mediation Board 
Manitoba Telephone ............ccccssccscssecsersscenccsersereeses IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Arbitration 


. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 ; : 
See ial) SEER OHUnlle & other centres, Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


ON ares: Coos aschdlo sen sohere or teae resem: Moameatese 


Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ottawa City; (Ont ccccceh ccs caceregeccannsarces- eran eereraaes Public Empl. (CLC) ; 
Quebec City Que Se eats, costae enter Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
No cases during July 


Part I11—Settlements Reached During July 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ANGLO-NFLD. DEVELOPMENT, GRAND FALts, NFLD.—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PutP 
& Paper Mitt Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Macninists (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. for mechanical 
trades and of 4¢ an hr. for other classifications; improvements in pension plan; rate for 
labourer $2.18 an hr.; agreement to expire May 1, 33 


AUTO DEALERS, GARAGES (VARIOUS), VANCoUveR, B.C.—Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 15¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964, 12¢ an hr. 
eff. Dec. 1, 1964, 9¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965 and 9¢ an hr. eff. March 31, 1966 for journeymen; 
wage increases of 4% retroactive to April 1, 1964, 3% eff. April 1, 1965 and 3% eff. April 1, 
1966 for other classifications; rate for car jockey will be $54.75 a wk. after April 1, 1966; agree- 
ment to expire March 31, 1967. 


BAKERIES (VARIOUS), GREATER VANCOUVER, B.C.—Bakery Wers. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—wage increases of $5.25 a wk. retroactive to June 1, 1964, $5.25 a wk. eff. 
June 1, 1965 and $5.25 a wk. eff. June 1, 1966; 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 15 yrs.); rate for female finisher and cake wrapper will be $96.55 a wk. after June 1, 1966; 
agreement to expire May 31, 1967 


B.C, Hotes Assn., VANCOUVER, B.C.—HoTeL Empr. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. May 
1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 for empl. of Class “AB” hotels; wage increases of 5¢ an 
hr. retroactive to May 1, 1964, S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 for 
empl. of Class “B” hotels; wage increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr. 
eff. May 1, 1965 and 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966 for empl. of Class “C” hotels; 4 wks. vacation 
after 8 yrs. of service for empl. of Class “AB” hotels; agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 

CANADA BUILDING MATERIALS & OTHER READY MIX CONCRETE COMPANIES, TORONTO, ONT.— 
TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. April 
1, 1964, 7¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff¢ April 1, 1966; work day to be 94 hrs. 
eff. July 28, 1964 and 9 hrs. eff. April 5, 1965 (at present 10 hrs.); 6 paid holidays (formerly 
4); rate for driver will be $2.60 an hr. after April 1, 1966; agreement to expire March 3, 1967. 

CNR, CPR & OTHER RAILWAYS—15 UNIONS (NON-OPERATING EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
100,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 3¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964, 
2% eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 3% eff. July 1, 1965; weekly sickness and accident indemnity increased 
to $50 eff. July 1, 1964 (formerly $40); life insurance increased to $1,500 (formerly $1,000) eff. 
July 1, 1964; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965, 


CPR, SYSTEM-WIDE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC) (DINING CAR STAFF): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—wage increases of $12.48 a mo. retroactive to June 1, 1964, $6.24 a mo. eff. 
Dec. 1, 1964, 2% eff. May 31, 1965 and 3% eff. Dec. 1, 1965; agreement to expire May 31, 1966. 
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CDN. VICKERS, MONTREAL, QUE.—METAL TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 
1, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1966; additional classification ad- 
justments; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); improvements in 
pension plan; company to pay 50% of group life insurance premiums; rate for labourer will be 
$2.06 an hr. after Jan. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1966. 


CDN. VICKERS, (ENGINEERING Div.), MONTREAL, QuE.—BOILERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), SHEET MetaL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & PLUMBERS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 580 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to 
March 6, 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. March 6, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. March 6, 1966; additional 
classification adjustments; 3 wks. vacation after 14 yrs. of service in 1964 and after 12 yrs. in 
1965; company to pay 50% of the group life insurance premiums; agreement to expire March 


CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING, KIMBERLEY & TRAIL, B.C.—MINE, MILL & SMELTER 
WkKerRs. (IND.): 28-mo. agreement covering 4,000 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. 
retroactive to March 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1965; additional adjustments of 7¢ 
an hr. for painters and journeymen tradesmen, and 64¢ an hr. for labourer; additional classification 
adjustments of 1¢ to 1l¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1, 1964 and of 4¢ to 44¢ an hr. eff. March 

, 1965; work week to average 40 hrs. (formerly 40 to 42 hrs.); premium of 20¢ an hr. for 
regularly assigned shifts on Saturday & Sunday; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.); maintenance of rate provision introduced—empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service 
will not be demoted by reason of technological change by more than one wage grade; rate for 
labourer will be $2.244 an hr. after March 1, 1965; agreement to expire June 30, 1966. 

DoMINION STEEL & COAL (HALIFAX SHIPYARDS), HALIFAX & DARTMOUTH, N.S.—MARINE 
Wxrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to 
May 1, 1964, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1965, 4¢ an hr. eff. May I, 1966 
and 4¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966; additional S¢ an hr. for charge hands supervising 15 or more 
empl. and 7¢ an hr. for lead hands supervising 5 to 14 empl.; 1 wk. vacation after 6 mo. of 
service (formerly after 1 yr.); improvements in pensions & welfare plans; rate for labourer will 
be $1.88 an hr. after Nov. 1, 1966; agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 


Dupuis FRERES, MONTREAL, QuE.—CoMMERCE & OFFicz EmpL. (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 800 empl.—general wage increases of $3 a wk. retroactive to Feb. 1, 1964, $3 a wk. eff. 
Feb. 1, 1965, $3 a wk. eff. Feb. 1, 1966 and $1 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 
5 yrs. of service eff. in 1965 (at present after 10 yrs.); bereavement leave of 3 days (formerly 
1 day); agreement to expire Jan 31, 1967. 

FISHERIES ASSN. OF B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (TENDERMEN): l-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—general wage increase of 4%; rate for cook-deck hand (Class “A” vessel under 15 
tons) $363.25 a mo.; agreement to expire April 15, 1965. 

FISHERIES ASSN. OF B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) & NATIVE BROTHERHOOD (IND.) 
(CANNING & COLD STORAGE EMPL.): l-yr. agreement covering 4,000 emp!.—general wage increase of 
4%: additional classification adjustments amounting to 2%; rate for casual male labourer will be 
$2.02 an hr.; agreement to expire April 15, 1965S. 

HAMILTON COTTON & SUBSIDIARIES, HAMILTON, DUNDAS & TRENTON, ONT.—TEXTILE WKRS. 
UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 850 empl.—hourly wage increases of 7¢, 
10¢ and 14¢, depending on job group, for male empl. and 6¢ for female empl. eff. July 13, 1964; 
hourly wage increases of 5¢, 8¢ and 12¢, depending on job group, for male empl. and 4¢ for 
female empl. eff. July 13, 1965; weekly sickness and accident benefits of $20 and $30 for female 
and male empl. respectively eff. in 1965 (at present $15 and $25); company to increase in 1965 
monthly contributions toward Ontario hospital insurance to $1.25 (at present $1.10) for single 
empl. and $4 (at present $2.20) for married empl.; company to pay amended P.S.I. premiums; 
provision for bereavement leave of 3 days to be introduced in 1965; rate for labourer will be 
$1.35 an hr. after July 13, 1965; agreement to expire July 12, 1966. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO & SUBSIDIARIES, ONT. & QUE.—Tosacco Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): terms 
of settlement not immediately available. 

Ketity, DouGLas & Co., VANCOUVER & OTHER CENTRES, B.C.—EmPL. Ass. (IND.): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 700 emp!.—wae increases of 6¢ an hr. for warehousemen and production empl., 
and 3¢ an hr. for office empl. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1963; 7¢ an hr. for warehousemen, 6¢ an 
hr. for production empl. and 4¢ an hr. for office empl. eff. Dec. 1, 1964; and 9¢ an hr. for ware- 
housemen, 8¢ an hr. for production empl. and 6¢ an hr. for office empl. eff. Dec. 1, 1965; work 
week to be 374 hrs. eff. Aug. 10, 1964 (formerly 40 hrs.); rate for warehousemen will be $2.524 
an hr. after Dec. 1, 1965; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1966. 

NorTHERN INTERIOR LUMBERMEN’S ASSN., B.C.—WoopoworKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964, 9¢ an 
hr. eff. June 1, 1965, 9¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966 and 9¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966; additional 
wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff June 1, 1965 for tradesmen; 
9 paid holidays (formerly 8); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (no previous provision); 
time and a half to be paid for all Sunday work (formerly only if Sunday was one of two 
designated rest days); rate for labourer will be $2.26 an hr. after Dec. 1, 1966; agreement to 
expire August 31, 1967. 

UNITED Keno Hitt Mines, Esa, Y.T.—MINe, MILL & SMELTER Wkxrs, (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 600 empl.—wage increases averaging 94¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964 and 9$¢ an hr. 
eff. July 1, 1965; additional classification adjustments amounting to I4¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1964; 
eae pay to be calculated on gross earnings (formerly on base rate pay); agreement to expire 
une 30, 1966. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


A8th International Labour Conference 


Six new international instruments adopted by record number of 
delegates. In addition, session adopts two amendments to ILO 
constitution and declaration concerning policy of apartheid 


The 48th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in Geneva from 
June 17 to July 9, adopted six new inter- 
national instruments, three Conventions 
and three Recommendations. The new stand- 
ards bring the total of Conventions enacted 
since 1919 to 122, and the totai of Recom- 
mendations to the same figure. 


The six new instruments are: 


—a Convention and a Recommendation 
on Employment Policy; 


—a Convention and a Recommendation 
on Benefits in Case of Industrial Accidents 
and Occupational Diseases; 


—a Convention and a Recommendation 
on Hygiene in Commerce and Offices. 


In addition, the achievements of the 48th 
Session included: 


—Adoption of a declaration concerning 
the policy of apartheid of the Republic of 
South Africa and approval of an ILO pro- 
gram for the elimination of apartheid in 
labour matters in the Republic of South 
Africa. 

—Adoption of two amendments to the 
ILO Constitution providing for the suspen- 
sion and expulsion of a member country 


suspended or expelled from the United 
Nations or practising apartheid. 

—Adoption of conclusions to serve as the 
basis for a Recommendation on the employ- 
ment of women with family responsibilities 
and adoption of four resolutions on various 
aspects of women’s work. 

—Adoption of conclusions to serve as 
the basis for two Conventions and two 
Recommendations on the employment of 
young persons in underground work in 
mines of all kinds. 

—Adoption of the ILO budget for 1965, 
amounting to $18,684,347. 

—Election of the members of the Inter- 
American Advisory Committee and the 
African Advisory Committee. 


Of the 110 States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 102 were 
represented at the 48th Session. The num- 
ber of delegates and technical advisers 
reached a record figure of 1,154. The 
breakwater was: 196 Government delegates, 
and 394 advisers; 95 Employers’ delegates 
and 163 advisers; and 95 Workers’ dele- 
gates and 211 advisers. 

The 27-member Canadian delegation was 
described in the June number, page 572. 


ADOPTION OF NEW INTERNATIONAL LABOUR STANDARDS 


Employment Policy 
Convention 


The Convention concerning employment 
policy (full text on page 690) was adopted 
by 206 votes in favour, 54 against and 37 
abstentions. It defines the objectives of 
employment policy. 

It states that “with a view to stimulating 
economic growth and development, raising 
levels of living, meeting manpower require- 
ments and overcoming unemployment and 
underemployment, each Member should 
declare and pursue, as a major goal, an 
active policy designed to promote full, 
productive and freely chosen employment.” 

The Convention states that this policy 
shall aim at ensuring that: 

—there is work for all who are available 
for and seeking work; 

—such work is as productive as possible; 

—there is freedom of choice of employ- 
ment and the fullest possible opportunity 
for each worker to qualify for, and to use 
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his skills and endowments in a job for which 
he is well suited, irrespective of race, colour, 
sex, religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction or social origin. 

The text states that the active policy shall 
take due account of the stage and level of 
economic development and the mutual 
relationships between employment objectives 
and other economic and social objectives. 

In the application of this Convention, 
representatives of the persons affected by 
the measures to be taken, and in particular 
representatives of employers and workers 
“shall be consulted concerning employment 
policies, with a view to taking fully into 
account their experience and views and 
securing their full co-operation in formulat- 
ing and enlisting support for such policies.” 

Recommendation 

The Recommendation, adopted by 275 
votes in favour, 0 votes against and 10 
abstentions, restates the general principles 
of the Convention and includes a number 
of more detailed provisions concerning: 
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—general 
policy; 

—general and selective measures of em- 
ployment policy; 
—employment problems associated with 
economic underdevelopment; 

—action by employers and workers and 
their organizations; 


—international action to promote em- 
ployment objectives. 


principles of employment 


An annex to the Recommendation con- 
tains suggestions concerning methods of 
application, including general and selective 
methods of employment policy and, 
secondly, employment problems associated 
with economic underdevelopment. 


Resolutions 


The Conference adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the Activities of the International 
Labour Organization in Employment Policy. 
The Conference stated that action by Mem- 
ber States to implement the Convention and 
the Recommendation should be supple- 
mented by the technical co-operation of the 
International Labour Organization. 

The resolution listed a number of forms 
that these technical co-operation activities 
should take: the provision of experts, as well 
as technical manuals, other documentation 
and teaching materials; research into em- 
ployment problems and policies; assistance 
to Member States in organizing regional 
meetings for the exchange of experience on 
employment problems and policies. 

The resolution further recommended that 
the ILO should seek the active co-operation 
of the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in the countries concerned in the prepara- 
tion and implementation of such activities. 

The Conference adopted a further resolu- 
tion concerning International Action for the 
Promotion of Employment Objectives. The 
resolution made a number of suggestions 
concerning, in particular, the conclusion of 
agreements ensuring greater stability at 
equitable and remunerative prices in the 
markets for primary commodities, the dis- 
continuation of discriminatory restrictions 
on foreign trade, public and private loans 
and grants from industrialized countries to 
developing countries with a view to increas- 
ing production and employment, and the 
utilization of food aid to promote employ- 
ment. 


Industrial Accidents, Occupational Diseases 


Convention 
The Convention concerning benefits in 
case of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases (full text on page 697) was 
adopted with 239 votes in favour, 6 against 
and 65 abstentions. 
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The Convention states that “National 
legislation concerning employment injury 
benefits shall protect all employees, includ- 
ing apprentices, in the public and private 
sectors, including co-operatives, and, in 
respect of the death of the breadwinner, 
prescribed categories of beneficiaries.” 

The Convention covers the following con- 
tingencies where due to an industrial injury: 

—a morbid condition; 

—incapacity for work resulting from such 
condition and involving suspension of earn- 
ings; 

—total loss of earning capacity or partial 
loss thereof in excess of a prescribed degree, 
likely to be permanent; 

—the loss of support suffered by pre- 
scribed categories of beneficiaries as the 
result of the death of the breadwinner. 


The Convention states that each Member 
shall secure to the persons protected the 
provision of medical care and allied benefits 
in respect of a morbid condition, and cash 
benefits in respect of the contingencies 
specified in the Convention. 

Recommendation 

The Recommendation concerning Bene- 
fits in the Case of Employment Injury (full 
text on page 704) was adopted by 231 
votes in favour, 8 against and 55 abstentions. 


Hygiene in Commerce and Offices 


The Conference adopted a Convention 
concerning Hygiene in Commerce and 
Offices, with 311 votes in favour, 0 against 
and 5 abstentions. 

The Convention (full text on page 705) 
states that each Member that ratifies the 
Convention undertakes to maintain in force 
laws or regulations that ensure the applica- 
tion of the General Principles set forth in 
the Convention, and also to give such effect, 
as may be possible and desirable under 
national conditions, to the provision of a 
Supplementary Recommendation, or to 
equivalent provisions. 

It states that the laws giving effect to the 
provisions of the Convention shall be 
framed after consultation with the repre- 
sentative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned, where such exist. 

The General Principles stated in the Con- 
vention cover the following points: mainten- 
ance and cleanliness; ventilation and air 
purification; lighting; temperature; layout 
of workplaces and work-stations; drinking 
water; washing facilities and sanitary con- 
veniences; seats; facilities for changing, 
leaving and drying clothing; underground 
or windowless premises; obnoxious, un- 
healthy or toxic substances, processes and 
techniques; noise and vibrations; and first 
aid. 
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[he Convention applies to: trading estab- 
lishments; establishments, institutions and 
administrative services in which the workers 
are mainly engaged in office work; and, in 
certain specific cases any departments of 
other establishments, institutions or ad- 
ministrative services in which the workers 
are mainly engaged in commerce or office 
work. 


Supplementary Recommendation 


The Conference adopted a supplementary 
Recommendation concerning Hygiene in 


Commerce and Offices (full text on page 
707) by 312 votes in favour, 0 against and 
3 abstentions. 

The Recommendation includes detailed 
provisions related to all the General Prin- 
ciples of the Convention, and the following 
additional subjects: methods and pace of 
work, mess rooms, rest rooms, planning 
and construction, measures against the 
spread of diseases, instruction in hygiene 
measures, co-operation in the field of 
hygiene, and control of enforcement. 


PREPARATION OF NEW INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 


With a view to the preparation of new 
international labour standards, the Confer- 
ence examined, in first discussion, two items: 
Women Workers in a Changing World, and 
the Employment of Young Persons in 
Work Underground in Mines of All Kinds. 


The conclusions adopted by the Confer- 
ence will serve as the basis for the prepara- 
tion, after consultation with governments, 
of draft instruments to be submitted to next 
year’s session for final decision. 


Employment of Women 


The Conference adopted conclusions to 
serve as the basis of a proposed Recom- 
mendation concerning the Employment of 
Women with Family Responsibilities and 
four resolutions on women workers: a 
resolution concerning women workers in a 
changing world, a resolution concerning the 
economic and social advancement of wo- 
men in developing countries, a resolution 
concerning part-time employment and a 
resolution concerning maternity protection. 


The general principle of the proposed 
Recommendation states that the competent 
authorities should, in co-operation with 
all the public and private organizations 
concerned and in accordance with national 
and local needs and possibilities, encourage 
and facilitate the development of appro- 
priate policies and services directed toward 
enabling women with family responsibilities 
who need or choose to work outside their 
homes to do so without being subject to 
discrimination. 


Other conclusions proposed for inclu- 
sion in this new international instrument 
provide for: 


—public information and education con- 
cerning the problems of women with family 
responsibilities; : 

—the development and organization of 
child-care services and facilities; 


—measures to facilitate entry into em- 
ployment or re-entry after a comparatively 
long period of absence of women workers. 
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Employment of Young Persons 


The Conference adopted conclusions to 
serve as the basis of four proposed inter- 
national instruments regulating the employ- 
ment of young persons in underground 
work in mines of all kinds. The proposed 
international instruments are a Convention 
and a supplementary Recommendation con- 
cerning the Minimum Age for Admission to 
Employment in Underground Work in 
Mines of All Kinds, a Convention concern- 
ing Medical Examination of Young Persons 
for Fitness for Employment in Underground 
Work in Mines of All Kinds and a further 
Recommendation on certain other provisions 
concerning such employment. 


The principal conclusion proposed for 
inclusion in the Minimum Age Convention 
provided that persons under a_ specified 
minimum age—in no case less than 16 
years—shall not be employed or work 
underground in mines. 


The Conference agreed the supplementary 
Recommendation should provide for the 
progressive raising of the minimum age for 
admission to employment underground. The 
objective should be a minimum age of 18 
years, and where the minimum age is less 
than 16 years, immediate steps should be 
taken to raise it to that. 


The proposed Recommendation should 
provide for measures to meet the problems 
of persons too young for employment under- 
ground because the minimum age for ad- 
mission to such employment is higher than 
the minimum school-leaving age. 


The proposed Convention concerning 
Medical Examination provides that a 
thorough medical examination and periodic 
re-examination, at intervals of not more 
than one year, shall be required for the em- 
ployment underground in mines of persons 
under 21 years of age. 
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QUESTIONS CONCERNING SOUTH AFRICA 


Consideration by the Conference of the 
questions posed by South Africa’s policy of 
apartheid led to the adoption of a Declara- 
tion concerning apartheid and of two inter- 
national instruments for the amendment of 
the ILO Constitution. 


Declaration concerning Apartheid 


The Conference adopted by acclamation 
a Declaration concerning the Policy of 
Apartheid of the Republic of South Africa 
and approved the terms of an [LO Program 
for the Elimination of Apartheid in Labour 
Matters. 

The Declaration summons South Africa 
to respect human freedom and dignity in 
accordance with its solemn undertakings 
and, in particular, to repeal all statutory 
discrimination on grounds of race in em- 
ployment and occupation. It appeals to the 
governments, employers and workers of all 
ILO member countries to apply all appro- 
priate measures to induce South Africa to 
abandon apartheid. 

In respect of each of the matters con- 
sidered the document describes the present 
situation (particularly in terms of the 
applicable laws and regulations), summa- 
rizes the findings of authoritative JLO 
bodies, and indicates specific changes in 
existing legislation to make the elimination 
of apartheid effective. The recommendations 
for action contained in the Program were 
approved by the Conference. 


Two Amendments to Constitution 


The Conference adopted two instruments 
of amendment to the ILO Constitution 
placed before the Conference by the ILO 
Governing Body on the recommendation 
of the Governing Body’s special Committee 
on Questions concerning South Africa. 

The first amendment would empower the 
Conference, by a two-thirds vote, to suspend 
from participation in its proceedings any 
member country found by the United 
Nations to be flagrantly and persistently 
pursuing by its legislation a declared policy 
of racial discrimination such as upartheid. 
This amendment, put to a vote by show of 
hands, was carried by 253 in favour to 24 
against with 35 abstentions. 

The second amendment would empower 
the Conference, by a two-thirds vote, to 
suspend or expel from membership of the 
ILO any member country having been 
suspended or expelled by the United 
Nations. This amendment was carried with- 
out opposition when put to a vote by show 
of hands. 

Amendments to the ILO Constitution, 
adopted by the Conference by a two-thirds 
vote, take effect when ratified or accepted 
by two-thirds of the ILO member countries, 
including five of the ten member countries 
that hold permanent seats on the Govern- 
ing Body as being states of chief industrial 
importance. 


CANADIAN PARTICIPATION 


Minister of Labour 


Canada will contribute $450,000 to two 
ILO programs over the next five years, 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour, announced during a brief address 
to the conference. 

The money will go to the International 
Institute for Labour Studies and the Inter- 
national Centre for Advanced Vocational 
and Technical Training at Turin. 

Canada’s contribution to the International 
Institute for Labour Studies will take two 
forms, Mr. MacEachen explained. The first 
part is an outright donation to the endow- 
ment fund of $30,000 a year for the next 
five years. The second to be earmarked for 
research, will consist of a sum of $20,000 a 
year for five years to be used for grants to 
Canadian scholars at the Institute. 

The Minister stressed his conviction in 
the benefit of research as an aid to develop- 
ing sound policies and programs in the la- 
bour field “Canadian programs to combat 
winter unemployment, particularly in the 
construction industry, to deal with automa- 
tion and to strengthen the development of 
manpower resources have originated from 
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research programs, and we feel in Canada 
that we just could not operate a department 
of labour without a strong foundation in 
research. We believe that the same holds 
true for an international organization work- 
ing in the labour field.” 

The presence of Canadian scholars at the 
Institute for Labour Studies will have a 
number of advantages for Canada, for the 
Institute and for the cause of social progress 
generally, he asserted. 

Canada’s proposed contribution to the 
International Centre for Advanced Voca- 
tional and Technical Training would amount 
to $50,000 a year for a four-year period. 
The grants are conditional on_ sufficient 
contributions from other sources to meet the 
minimum level of operation of the Centre 
for the first four years. Mr. MacEachen 
expressed the hope that the necessary funds 
would be forthcoming. 

Canadian Government Delegate 

The Canadian government delegation 
welcomed the opportunity for a “searching 
re-examination” of ILO activities presented 
by the Director-General’s report, G. V. 
Haythorne, Deputy Minister of Labour and 
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head of the Canadian government delega- 
tion, told the session. 

“This has become essential, not only be- 
cause the ILO has expanded so greatly in 
membership, but also because the range of 
its interests and the character of its work 
are undergoing important changes,” he 
said. Drastic changes in the form of in- 
dustrialization, resulting from techno- 
logical progress, increased government in- 
volvement, among other factors, plus the 
dynamic industrial development in many 
formerly agricultural countries, pose new 
problems and demand new approaches. 

Mr. Haythorne praised the four-point pro- 
gram proposed by the Director-General as 
the basis for future ILO activities, as 
flexible enough to include both the tradi- 
tional areas of ILO work and the new 
thrusts that must be made in such fields 
as manpower and employment policy, train- 
ing and rural development. 

Incomes policy, the third general area 
suggested by the Director-General, would 
cause the most controversy because of dis- 
agreement among the ILO members about 
the meaning of the term. 

“We must think, particularly in our ILO 
context, of incomes policy with respect to 
the basic objective of the ILO, namely to 
raise living standards and to encourage the 
kind of economic and social development 
required to achieve this objective,” the 
Deputy Minister said. 

He sounded a warning against making 
economic growth an end in itself, since it 
does not follow that if economic growth 
occurs higher standards of living will neces- 
sarily result. 

Mr. Haythorne went on to suggest that 
the ILO undertake to study ways of dealing 
with the problem of uneven economic 
growth within a country. Canada is work- 
ing to solve this problem at both the federal 
and provincial levels, he told the delegates. 

“We think, too, that more consideration 
should be given to the distinctive roles which 
the workers, employers and the governments 
should play in each of these program areas. 
It is being recognized increasingly in many 
countries that it is only through intelligent 
and responsible action by each group that 
we can achieve our fullest national develop- 
ment.” 


Canadian Worker Delegate 


Steps need to be taken to strengthen the 
International Labour Organization and to 
maintain its tripartite nature, said Joseph 
Morris, Canadian Worker Delegate, during 
the discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report. Mr. Morris is an Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 
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The speaker said that although he agreed 
that regional conferences of the ILO should 
be strengthened, he “must reject any tend- 
ency to turn over to regional conferences 
the task of formulating regional ILO stand- 
ards.” The universal character of the ILO 
has meaning only insofar as it implies the 
definition of certain minimum standards of 
social behaviour, applicable to all parts of 
the world. He described regional standard- 
setting as a “slippery road” which would 
detract seriously from the universal nature 
of the organization. 

The Canadian labour spokesman also 
urged a strengthening of the program for 
Industrial Committees, which were a forum 
for international confrontation between rep- 
resentatives of workers’ and employers’ 
organizations. The committee facilitated dis- 
cussion on basic controversial issues, he 
asserted. 

Mr. Morris said he gained the impression 
that in recent years efforts were being made 
to avoid this confrontation by minimizing 
the importance of Industrial Committees. 
Such a tendency would weaken the whole 
function of the ILO. There should rather be 
an enlargement of the committees and their 
responsibilities in both industrialized and 
developing countries. 

The tripartite nature of the ILO had come 
under criticism from certain governments, 
said the speaker. 

“We believe in the present tripartite struc- 
ture of the ILO,” stated Mr. Morris. “We 
feel sure that this, more than anything else, 
has made the Organization an original and 
worthwhile international effort, because for 
the first time in the history of relations 
between governments the views of voluntary 
non-governmental organizations have come 
to be treated in the same way as those of 
governments.” 


Canadian Employer Delegate 


Labour relations is the most important 
area of action for the ILO, Patrick Draper, 
Canadian employer delegate, asserted dur- 
ing discussion of the Director-General’s re- 
port. Mr. Draper is Vice-President of 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, Montreal. 

“The ILO should continue to promote 
the development of free and effective la- 
bour relations, with full recognition of the 
fact that such a system is based upon 
vigorous, independent and responsible em- 
ployer and worker action.” 

He called upon labour and management 
to co-operate in a way consistent with their 
separate responsibilities. “They must evolve 
a sense of common purpose, in acknowledg- 
ment of the truth that mutual interests, not 
divergent goals, are the appropriate criteria 
for the conduct of their relationship.” 
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The tripartite makeup of the ILO “in 
itself is an acknowledgment of the existence 
of mutual interests and its successful opera- 
tion is proof that the aims of employers 
and workers are not irreconcilable,” he told 
delegates. 

Canadian employers consider that a mini- 
mum of government involvement in labour 
relations is desirable, Mr. Draper said. 

Incomes policy and automation should 
not be allowed to take up too large a share 
of the ILO’s financial or personnel resources, 
the speaker thought, though both might 
find a place in the organization’s program. 

The ILO must continue to create inter- 
national labour legislation, he went on, but 
ILO instruments should be confined to the 
statement of “basic principles,” such as 
freedom of association, the right to organ- 
ize, the right to bargain collectively, and 
freedom from discrimination in employ- 
ment. “They are least universal, and so least 
effective, when they have to do with more 
specific and less fundamental matters, since 
adoption to particular economic and social 
conditions becomes necessary.” Regional 
conferences and _ Industrial Committees 
should not be permitted to have legislative 
authority, he asserted. 

Turning to the area of education and 
vocational training, Mr. Draper said that 
Canadian employer delegates have always 
supported these ILO programs, and recog- 
nize that they are more important today 
than ever before. The training of managers 
and workers in personnel and labour rela- 
tions policies is a valuable ILO activity, 
since education is our best hope of wiping 
out prejudice, he said. 

Mr. Draper offered two criticisms of the 
Conference’s operation. Too much time and 
energy was spent involved in political con- 
troversy. “We must not, by hollow works 
and empty actions, forfeit the approval and 
support so vital to ILO success,” he warned 
his fellow delegates. Also, he thought the 
Conference attempted to accomplish far 
too much in the time available. 

“The ILO is being measured and so must 
measure itself by criteria that are changing 
as the world society in which it lives and 
works is changing. Constructive change is 
the best answer to those who question the 
future of the ILO.” 


Canadian Participation 


Government delegates served on confer- 
ence committees as follows: G. V. Hay- 
thorne—steering committee, committee on 
Article 35 of the Constitution (Chairman); 
John Mainwaring—steering committee, 
resolutions committee, committee on 
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Article 5 of the Constitution, Committee on 
Declaration concerning Apartheid: W. E. 
Bauer—standing orders committee, com- 
mittee on the expulsion and suspension 
amendments of the Constitution; Saul Rae— 
resolutions committee, committee on Dec- 
laration concerning Apartheid; J. A. 
Beesley—resolutions committee, committee 
on the expulsion and suspension amend- 
ments of the Constitution; Evelyn Woolner 
—committee on the application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations; C. R. Ross 
—committee on hygiene in commerce and 
offices; J. H. Currie—committee on social 
security (Reporter); Marion V. Royce— 
committee on women workers (drafting 
committee); G. T. Dyer—committee on 
employment of young persons; R. M. Adams 
—committee on employment policy. 


Worker delegates on committees were: 
Joseph Morris—committee on the applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations; 
Kalmen Kaplansky—resolutions committee 
(vice-chairman); Rene Harmegnies—com- 
mittee on hygiene in commerce and offices— 
A. R. Gibbons—committee on social secur- 
ity; Huguette Plamondon—committee on 
women workers; L. A. Behie—committee 
on employment of young persons; A. G. 
Hearn—committee on employment policy. 


Employer Delegate Patrick Draper served 
on the following committee; resolutions 
committee (substitute J. G. Crean), com- 
mittee on hygiene in commerce and offices 
(substitute G. A. Richardson), committee 
on social security (substitute Peter Stevens), 
committee on women workers (substitute 
S. D. McMorran on drafting committee), 
committee on employment of young persons 
(substitute J. P. Després), committee on 
employment policy (substitute Jack Ram- 
age). 

Mr. Morris, Worker Delegate, and San- 
chez Madariaga, Worker Delegate from 
Mexico, were co-sponsors of a resolution on 
“Minimum living standards and their ad- 
justment to the level of economic growth.” 
The resolution was aimed at the “establish- 
ment of a dynamic minimum wage level and 
a dynamic level of social security measures, 
that is, a level periodically adjusted to the 
economic growth of a country and to in- 
creases in the cost of living.” 

It called on the Governing Body to re- 
quest the Director-General to undertake a 
study of how this goal could be achieved 
through free collective bargaining and 
minimum wage legislation. The resolution 
was adopted by the Conference with a vote 
of 176 in favour, 1 against, and 17 absten- 
tions. 
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Text of Convention Concerning Employment Policy 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-eighth 
Session on 17 June 1964, and 

Considering that the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia recognizes the solemn obligation of 
the International Labour Organization to 
further among the nations of the world 
programs which will achieve full employ- 
ment and the raising of standards of living, 
and that the Preamble to the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization 
provides for the prevention of unemployment 
pod the provision of an adequate living wage, 
an 

Considering further that under the terms of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia it is the 
responsibility of the International Labour 
Organization to examine and consider the 
bearing of economic and financial policies 
upon employment policy in the light of the 
fundamental objective that “all human 
beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, 
have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and _ dignity, of 
economic security and equal opportunity,” 
and 

Considering that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights provides that “everyone has 
the right to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemploy- 
ment,” and 

Noting the terms of existing international la- 
bour Conventions and Recommendations of 
direct relevance to employment policy, and 
in particular of the Employment Service 
Convention and Recommendation, 1948, the 
Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949, 
the Vocational Training Recommendation, 
1962, and the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Convention and Recom- 
mendation, 1958, and 

Considering that these instruments should be 
placed in the wider framework of an inter- 
national program for economic expansion 
on the basis of full, productive and freely 
chosen employment, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to employment policy, 
which are included in the eighth item on the 
agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 

adopts this tenth day of July of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and sixty-four the fol- 

lowing Convention, which may be cited as 

the Employment Policy Convention, 1964: 


Article 1 


1. With a view to stimulating economic 
growth and development, raising levels of living, 
meeting manpower requirements and overcom- 
ing unemployment and underemployment, each 
Member shall declare and pursue, as a major 
goal, an active policy designed to promote full, 
productive and freely chosen employment. 


. The said policy shall aim at ensuring that— 


2 
(a) there is work for all who are available for 
and seeking work; 
(6) such work is as productive as possible; 
(c) there is freedom of choice of employment 
and the fullest possible opportunity for 
each worker to qualify for, and to use his 
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skills and endowments in, a job for which 
he is well suited, irrespective of race, 
colour, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction or social origin. 


3. The said policy shall take due account of 
the stage and level of economic development 
and the mutual relationships between employ- 
ment objectives and other economic and social 
objectives, and shall be pursued by methods 
that are appropriate to national conditions and 


practices. 
Article 2 


Each Member shall, by such methods and to 
such extent as may be appropriate under na- 
tional conditions— 

(a) decide on and keep under review, within 
the framework of a co-ordinated economic 
and social policy, the measures to be 
adopted for attaining the objectives 
specified in Article 1; 

(5) take such steps as may be needed, including 
when appropriate the establishment of 
programs, for the application of these 


measures. 
Article 3 


In the application of this Convention, repre- 
sentatives of the persons affected by the 
measures to be taken, and in particular repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers, shall be 
consulted concerning employment policies, 
with a view to taking fully into account their 
experience and views and securing their full 
co-operation in formulating and enlisting sup- 
port for such policies. 


Article 4 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for registra- 


tion. 
Article 5 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 

Article 6 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided 
for in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 7 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
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International Labour Organization of the 
registration of all ratifications and denuncia- 
tions communicated to him by the Members 
of the Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Organ- 
ization of the registration of the second ratifica- 
tion communicated to him, the Director-General 
shall draw the attention of the Members of 
the Organization to the date upon which the 
Convention will come into force. 

Article 8 

The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-Genera! of the United Nations for registra- 
tion in accordance with article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the 
provisions of the preceding Articles. 

Article 9 

At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 


of placing on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 10 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 6 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 

_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 

In force in its actual form and content for those 

Members which have ratified it but have not 

ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 11 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Employment Policy 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
eighth Session on 17 June 1964, and 

Considering that the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia recognizes the solemn obligation of 
the International Labour Organization to 
further among the nations of the world pro- 
grams which will achieve full employment 
and the raising of standards of living, and 
that the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization provides 
for the prevention of unemployment and the 
provision of an adequate living wage, and 

Considering further that under the terms of 
the Declaration of Philadelphia it is the 
responsibility of the International Labour 
Organization to examine and consider the 
bearing of economic and financial policies 
upon employment policy in the light of the 
fundamental objective that ‘‘all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the 
right to pursue both their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in conditions 
of freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity,” and 

Considering that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights provides that “everyone has 
the right to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work and to protection against unemploy- 
ment,” and ; 

Noting the terms of existing international la- 
bour Conventions and Recommendations of 
direct relevance to employment policy, and in 
particular of the Employment Service Con- 
vention and Recommendation, 1948, the 
Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949, 
the Vocational Training Recommendation, 
1962, and the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Convention and Recom- 
mendation, 1958, and 

Considering that these instruments should be 
placed in the wider framework of an inter- 
national program for economic expansion 
on the basis of full, productive and freely 
chosen employment, and j ’ 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to employment policy, 
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which are included in the eighth item on the 

agenda of the session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 

take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts this tenth day of July of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and_ sixty-four the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Employment Policy Recommenda- 
tion, 1964: 


I. OBJECTIVES OF EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


1. (1) With a view to stimulating economic 
growth and development, raising levels of liv- 
ing, meeting manpower requirements and 
overcoming unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, each Member should declare and pursue, 
aS a major goal, an active policy designed to 
promote full, productive and freely chosen 
employment. 

(2) The said policy should aim at ensuring 
that— 

(a) there is work for all who are available for 
and seeking work; 

(b) such work is as productive as possible; 

(c) there is freedom of choice of employment 
and the fullest possible opportunity for 
each worker to qualify for, and to use his 
skills and endowments in, a job for which 
he is well suited, irrespective of race, 
colour, sex, religion, political opinion, 
national extraction or social origin. 

(3) The said policy should take due account 
of the stage and level of economic develop- 
ment and the mutual relationships between em- 
ployment objectives and other economic and 
social objectives, and should be pursued by 
methods that are appropriate to national con- 
ditions and practice. 


II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


2. The aims of employment policy should be 
clearly and publicly defined, wherever possible 
in the form of quantitative targets for economic 
growth and employment. 

3. Representatives of employers and workers 
and their organizations should be consulted in 
formulating policies for the development and 
use of human capacities, and their co-operation 
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should be sought in the implementation of 
such policies, in the spirit of the Consultation 
(Industrial and National Levels) Recommenda- 
tion, 1960. 

4. (1) Employment policy should be based 
on analytical studies of the present and future 
size and distribution of the labour force, em- 
ployment, unemployment and underemployment. 

(2) Adequate resources should be devoted 
to the collection of statistical data, to the 
preparation of analytical studies and to the 
distribution of the results. 

5. (1) Each Member should recognize the 
importance of building up the means of pro- 
duction and developing human capacities fully, 
for example through education, vocational 
guidance and training, health services and 
housing, and should seek and maintain an 
appropriate balance in expenditure for these 
different purposes. ) 

(2) Each Member should take the necessary 
measures to assist workers, including young 
people and other new entrants to the labour 
force, in finding suitable and productive em- 
ployment and in adapting themselves to the 
changing needs of the economy. 

(3) In the application of this Paragraph 
particular account should be taken of the 
Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949, 
the Vocational Training Recommendation, 1962, 
and the Employment Service Convention and 
Recommendation, 1948. 

6. (1) Employment policy should be co- 
ordinated with, and carried out within the 
framework of, over-all economic and social 
policy, including economic planning or pro- 
gramming in countries where these are used as 
instruments of policy. 

(2) Each Member should, in consultation 
with and having regard to the autonomy and 
responsibility in certain of the areas concerned 
of employers and workers and their organiza- 
tions, examine the relationship between meas- 
ures of employment policy and other major 
decisions in the sphere of economic and social 
policy, with a view to making them mutually 
reinforcing. 

7. (1) Where there are persons available for 
and seeking work for whom work is not ex- 
pected to be available in a reasonably short 
time, the government should examine and 
explain in a public statement how their needs 
will be met. 

(2) Each Member should, to the fullest ex- 
tent permitted by its available resources and 
level of economic development, adopt measures 
taking account of international standards in 
the field of social security and of Paragraph 5 of 
this Recommendation to help unemployed 
and underemployed persons during all periods 
of unemployment to meet their basic needs and 
those of their dependants and to adapt them- 
selves to opportunities for further useful em- 
ployment. 


III. GENERAL AND SELECTIVE MEASURES 
OF EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


General Considerations 


8. Employment problems attributable to 
fluctuations in economic activity, to structural 
changes and especially to an inadequate level 
of activity should be dealt with by means of— 
(a) general measures of economic policy; and 
(b) selective measures directly connected with 

the employment of individual workers or 
categories of workers. 

9. The choice of appropriate measures and 
their timing should be based on careful study 
of the causes of unemployment with a view to 
distinguishing the different types. 
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General Measures: Long Term 


10. General economic measures should be 
designed to promote a continuously expanding 
economy possessing a reasonable degree of 
stability, which provides the best environment 
for the success of selective measures of employ- 
ment policy. 


General Measures: Short Term 


11. (1) Measures of a short-term character 
should be planned and taken to prevent the 
emergence of general unemployment or 
underemployment associated with an inadequate 
level of economic activity, as well as to counter- 
balance inflationary pressure associated with a 
lack of balance in the employment market. 
At times when these conditions are present or 
threaten to appear, action should be taken to 
increase or, where appropriate, to reduce 
private consumption, private investment and/or 
government current or investment expenditure. 

(2) In view of the importance of the timing 
of counter-measures, whether against recession, 
inflation or other imbalances, governments 
should, in accordance with national constitu- 
tional law, be vested with powers permitting 
such measures to be introduced or varied at 
short notice. 


Selective Measures 


12. Measures should be planned and taken 
to even out seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment. In particular, appropriate action should 
be taken to spread the demand for the products 
and services of workers in seasonal occupations 
more evenly throughout the year or to create 
complementary jobs for such workers. 
13. (1) Measures should be planned and 
taken to prevent the emergence and growth of 
unemployment or underemployment resulting 
from structural changes, and to promote and 
facilitate the adaptation of production and 
employment to such changes. ; 
(2) For the purpose of this Recommendation 
the term “structural change’? means long-term 
and substantial change taking the form of shifts 
in demand, of the emergence of new sources of 
supply, national or foreign (including supplies 
of goods from countries with lower costs of 
production) or of new techniques of produc- 
tion, or of changes in the size of the labour 
force. 
(3) The dual objective of measures of 
adaptation to structural changes should be— 
(a) to obtain the greatest benefit from eco- 
nomic and technical progress; 

(b) to protect from financial or other hardship 
groups and individuals whose employment 
is affected by structural changes. 


14. (1) To this end, and to avoid the loss 
of production entailed by delays in filling 
vacancies, Members. should establish and 
adequately finance programs to help workers 
to find and fit themselves for new jobs. 

(2) Such programs should include— 

(a) the operation of an effective employment 
service, taking account of the provisions 
of the Employment Service Convention 
and Recommendation, 1948; 

(b) the provision or encouragement of train- 
ing and retraining facilities designed to 
enable workers to acquire the qualifications 
needed for lasting employment in ex- 
panding occupations, taking account of the 
provisions of the Vocational Training 
Recommendation, 1962; 

(c) the co-ordination of housing policy with 
employment policy, by the provision of 
adequate housing and community facili- 
ties in places where there are job vacancies, 
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and the provision of removal grants for 
workers and their dependants by the em- 
ployer or out of public funds. 


15. Special priority should be given to 
measures designed to remedy the serious, and 
in some countries growing, problem of unem- 
ployment among young people. In the arrange- 
ments for young persons envisaged in the 
Employment Service Convention and Recom- 
mendation, 1948, the Vocational Guidance 
Recommendation, 1949, and the Vocational 
Training Recommendation, 1962, full account 
should be taken of the trends of structural 
change, so as to ensure the development and the 
use of the capacities of young persons in rela- 
tion to the changing needs of the economy. 


16. Efforts should be made to meet the 
particular needs of categories of persons who 
encounter special difficulties as a result of 
structural change or for other reasons, such 
as older workers, disabled persons and other 
workers who may find it particularly difficult 
to change their places of residence or their 
occupations. 


17. Special attention should be given to the 
employment and income needs of lagging 
resions and of areas where structural changes 
affect larce numbers of workers, in order to 
bring about a better balance of economic 
activity throughout the country and thus to 
ensure a productive utilization of all resources. 


18. (1) When structural changes of excep- 
tional maenitude occur, measures of the kinds 
provided for in Paragraphs 13 to 17 of this 
Recommendation may need to be accompanied 
by measures to avoid large-scale, sudden dis- 
location and to spread the impact of the change 
or changes over a reasonable period of time. 

(2) In such cases governments, in consulta- 
tion with all concerned, should give early 
consideration to the determination of the best 
means, of a temporary and exceptional nature, 
to facilitate the adaptation to the structural 
changes of the industries affected, and should 
take action accordingly. 


19. Appropriate machinery to promote and 
facilitate the adaptation of production and 
employment to structural changes, with clearly 
defined responsibilities in regard to the mat- 
ters dealt with in Paragraphs 13 to 18 of this 
Recommendation, should be established. 


20. (1) Employment policy should take 
account of the common experience that, as a 
consequence of technological progress and im- 
proved productivity, possibilities arise for more 
leisure and intensified educational activities. 

(2) Efforts should be made to take ad- 
vantage of these possibilities by methods 
appropriate to national conditions and practice 
and to conditions in each industry; these 
methods may include— 

(a) reduction of hours of work without a 
decrease in wages, within the framework 
of the Reduction of Hours of Work 
Recommendation, 1962; 


(b) longer paid holidays; 

(c) later entry into the labour force, combined 
with more advanced education and train- 
ing. 

IV. EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED 
WitH EcoNoMic UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


Investment and Income Policy 


21. In developing countries employment 
policy should be an essential element of a 
policy for promoting growth and fair sharing 
of national incomes. 
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_ 22. With a view to achieving a rapid expan- 
sion of production, investment and employ- 
ment, Members should seek the views and 
active participation of employers and workers, 
and their organizations, in the elaboration and 
application of national economic development 
policy, and of the various aspects of social 
policy, in accordance with the Consultation 
(Industrial and National Levels) Recom- 
mendation, 1960. 


23. (1) In countries where a lack of employ- 
ment opportunities is associated with a shortage 
of capital, all appropriate measures should be 
taken to expand domestic savings and to en- 
courage the inflow of financial resources from 
other countries and from international agen- 
cles, with a view to increasing productive 
investment without prejudicing the national 
sovereignty or the economic independence of 
the recipient countries. 

(2) In order to utilize the resources available 
to these countries rationally and to increase 
employment therein as far as possible, it would 
be desirable for them to co-ordinate their in- 
vestments and other development efforts with 
those of other countries, especially in the 
same region. 


Promotion of Industrial Employment 


24. (1) Members should have rezard to the 
paramount need for the establishment of in- 
dustries, public or private, which are based on 
available raw materials and power, which corre- 
spond to the changing pattern of demand in 
domestic and foreign markets and which use 
modern techniques and appropriate research, in 
order to create additional employment oppor- 
tunities on a long-term basis. 

(2) Members should make every effort to 
reach a stave of industrial development which 
ensures, within the framework of a balanced 
economy, the maximum economic production 
of finished products, utilizing local manpower. 

(3) Particular attention should be given to 
measures promoting efficient and low-cost 
production, diversification of the economy and 
balanced regional economic development. 


25. Besides promoting modern industrial 
development, Members should, subject to tech- 
nical requirements, explore the possibility of 
expanding employment by— 

(a) producing, or promoting the production of, 
more goods and services requiring much 
labour, 

(5) promoting more labour-intensive tech- 
niques, in circumstances where these will 
make for more efficient utilization of 
available resources. 


26. Measures should be taken— 


(a) to promote fuller utilization of existing in- 
dustrial capacity to the extent compatible 
with the requirements of domestic and ex- 
port markets, for instance by more extensive 
introduction of multiple shifts, with due 
regard to the provision of amenities for 
workers on night shift and to the need 
for training a sufficient number of key 
personnel to permit efficient operation of 
multiple shifts; 

(b) to create handicrafts and small-scale in- 
dustries and to assist them to adapt them- 
selves to technological advances and 
changes in market conditions so that they 
will be able to provide increasing employ- 
ment without becoming dependent on such 
protective measures or special privileges as 
would impede economic growth; to this 
end the development of co-operatives 
should be encouraged and efforts should 
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be made to establish a complementary rela- 
tionship between small-scale and large- 
scale industry and to develop new outlets 
for the products of industry. 


Promotion of Rural Employment 


27. (1) Within the framework of an inte- 
grated national policy, countries in which there 
is much rural underemployment should place 
special emphasis on a broadly based program 
to promote productive employment in the 
rural sector by a combination of measures, 
institutional and technical, relying as fully as 
possible on the efforts of the persons con- 
cerned. Such a program should be founded on 
adequate study of the nature, prevalence and 
regional distribution of rural underemploy- 
ment. 

(2) Major objectives should be to create 
incentives and social conditions favourable to 
fuller utilization of local manpower in rural 
development, and to improve productivity and 
quality of output. Means appropriate to local 
conditions should be determined, where pos- 
sible, by adequate research and the instigation 
of multi-purpose pilot projects. 

(3) Special attention should be devoted to 
the need for promoting opportunities for pro- 
ductive employment in agriculture and animal 
husbandry. 

(4) Institutional measures for the promotion 
of productive employment in the rural sector 
should include agrarian reforms, adapted to 
the needs of the country, including land reform 
and improvement of land tenure, reform in 
methods of land taxation, extension of credit 
facilities, development of improved marketing 
facilities, and promotion of co-operative 
organization in production and marketing. 


Population Growth 


28. Countries in which the population is 
increasing rapidly, and especially those in 
which it already presses heavily on the 
economy, should study the economic, social 
and demographic factors affecting population 
growth with a view to adopting economic and 
social policies that make for a better balance 
between the growth of employment opportuni- 
ties and the growth of the labour force. 


V. ACTION BY EMPLOYERS AND WoRKERS 
AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


29. (1) Employers and workers in the public 
and private sectors, and their organizations, 
should take all practicable measures to pro- 
mote the achievement and maintenance of full, 
productive and freely chosen employment. 

(2) In particular, they should— 

(a) consult one another, and as appropriate 
the competent public authorities, employ- 
ment services or similar institutions, as far 
in advance as possible, with a view to 
working out mutually satisfactory adjust- 
ments to changes in the employment situa- 
tion; 

(5) study trends in the economic and employ- 
ment situation, and in technical progress, 
and propose as appropriate, and in good 
time, such action by governments and 
public and private undertakings as may 
safeguard within the framework of the 
general interest the employment security and 
opportunities of the workers; 

(c) promote wider understanding of the 
economic background, of the reasons for 
changes in employment opportunities in 
specific occupations, industries or regions, 
and of the necessity of occupational and 
geographical mobility of manpower; 
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(d) strive to create a climate which, without 
prejudicing national sovereignty, economic 
independence or freedom of association, 
will encourage increased investment from 
both domestic and foreign sources, with 
positive effects on the economic growth 
of the country; 

(e) provide or seek the provision of facilities 
such as training and retraining facilities, 
and related financial benefits; 

(f) promote wage, benefit and price policies 
that are in harmony with the objectives 
of full employment, economic growth, im- 
proved standards of living and monetary 
stability, without endangering the legiti- 
mate objectives pursued by employers and 
workers and their organizations; and 

(g) respect the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity and treatment in employment and 
occupation, taking account of the provi- 
sions of the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Convention and Recom- 
mendation, 1958. 


(3) In consultation and co-operation as 
appropriate with workers’ organizations and/or 
representatives of workers at the level of the 
undertaking, and having regard to national 
economic and social conditions, measures 
should be taken by undertakings to counteract 
unemployment, to help workers find new jobs, 
to increase the number of jobs available and 
to minimize the consequences of unemploy- 
ment; such measures may include— 

(a) retraining for other jobs within the under- 
taking; 

(b) transfers within the undertaking; 

(c) careful examination of, and action to over- 
come, obstacles to increasing shift work; 

(d) the earliest possible notice to workers 
whose employment is to be terminated, 
appropriate notification to public authori- 
ties, and some form of income protection 
for workers whose employment has been 
terminated, taking account of the provisions 
of the Termination of Employment 
Recommendation, 1963. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL ACTION TO PROMOTE 
EMPLOYMENT OBJECTIVES 


30. Members, with the assistance as appro- 
priate of intergovernmental and other inter- 
national organizations, should co-operate in 
international action to promote employment 
objectives, and should, in their internal eco- 
nomic policy, seek to avoid measures which 
have a detrimental effect on the employment 
situation and the general economic stability 
in other countries, including the developing 
countries. 


31. Members should contribute to all efforts 
to expand international trade as a means of 
promoting economic growth and expansion of 
employment opportunities. In particular, they 
should take all possible measures to diminish 
unfavourable repercussions on the level of em- 
ployment of fluctuations in the international 
terms of trade and of balance-of-payments and 
liquidity problems. 


32. (1) Industrialized countries should, in 
their economic policies, including policies for 
economic co-operation and for expanding de- 
mand, take into account the need for increased 
employment in other countries, in particular 
in the developing countries. 

(2) They should, as rapidly as their circum- 
stances permit, take measures to accommodate 
increased imports of products, manufactured, 
processed and semi-processed as well as pri- 
mary, that can be economically produced in 
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developing countries, thus promoting mutual 
trade and increased employment in the pro- 
duction of exports. 


33. International migration of workers for 
employment which is consistent with the 
economic needs of the countries of emigration 
and immigration, including migration from 
developing countries to industrialized countries, 
should be facilitated, taking account of the 
provisions of the Migration for Employment 
Convention and Recommendation (Revised), 
1949, and the Equality of Treatment (Social 
Security) Convention, 1962. 


34. (1) In international technical co-opera- 
tion through multilateral and bilateral channels 
special attention should be paid to the need 
to develop active employment policies. 

(2) To this end, such co-operation should 
include— 

(a) advice in regard to employment policy and 
employment market organization as 
essential elements in the field of general 
covescnaiene planning and programming; 
an 

(b) co-operation in the training of qualified 
local personnel, including technical per- 
sonnel and management staff. 

(3) Technical co-operation programs relating 
to training should aim at providing the develop- 
ing countries with suitable facilities for train- 
ing within the country or region. They should 
also include adequate provision for the supply 
of equipment. As a complementary measure, 
facilities should also be provided for the train- 
ing of nationals of developing countries in 
industrialized countries. 

(4) Members should make all efforts to 
facilitate the release for suitable periods, both 


from governmental and non-governmental em- 
ployment, of highly qualified experts in the 
various fields of employment policy for work in 
developing countries. Such efforts should in- 
clude arrangements to make such release at- 
tractive to the experts concerned. 


(5) In the preparation and implementation of 
technical co-operation programs, the active 
participation of employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations in the countries concerned should 
be sought. 


_ 35. Members should encourage the interna- 
tional exchange of technological processes with 
a view to increasing productivity and employ- 
ment, by means such as licensing and other 
forms of industrial co-operation. 


36. Foreign-owned undertakings should meet 
their staffing needs by employing and training 
local staff, including management and super- 
visory personnel. 


37. Arrangements should be made, where 
appropriate on a regional basis, for periodical 
discussion and exchange of experience of em- 
ployment policies, particularly employment 
policies in developing countries, with the 
assistance aS appropriate of the International 
Labour Office. 


VII. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING 
METHODS OF APPLICATION 


38. In applying the provisions of this Recom- 
mendation, each Member of the International 
Labour Organization and the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned should be 
guided, to the extent possible and desirable, by 
the suggestions concerning methods of applica- 
tion set forth in the Annex. 


ANNEX 
SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING METHODS OF APPLICATION 


I. GENERAL AND SELECTIVE MEASURES 
OF EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


1. (1) Each Member should— 

(a) make continuing studies of the size and 
distribution of the labour force and the 
nature and extent of unemployment and 
underemployment and trends therein, in- 
cluding, where possible, analyses of— 

(i) the distribution of the labour force, 
by age, sex, occupational group, 
qualifications, regions and economic 
sectors; probable future trends in each 
of these; and the effects of demo- 
graphic factors, particularly in 
developing countries with rapid popu- 
lation growth, and of technological 
change on such trends; 

(ii) the volume of productive employment 
currently available and likely to be 
available at different dates in the 
future in different economic sectors, 
regions and occupational groups, 
account being taken of projected 
changes in demand and productivity; 

(b) make vigorous efforts, particularly through 
censuses and sample surveys, to improve 
the statistical data needed for such studies; 

(c) undertake and promote the collection and 
analysis of current indicators of economic 
activity, and the study of trends in the 
evolution of new techniques in the dif- 
ferent sectors of industry both at home 
and abroad, particularly as regards automa- 
tion, with a view, inter alia, to distinguish- 
ing short-term fluctuations from longer- 
term structural changes; 
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(d) make short-term forecasts of employment, 
underemployment and unemployment suf- 
ficiently early and in sufficient detail to 
provide a basis for prompt action to pre- 
vent or remedy either unemployment or 
shortages of labour; 

(e) undertake and promote studies of the 
methods and results of employment policies 
in other countries. 

(2) Members should make efforts to provide 
those responsible for collective bargaining with 
information on the results of studies of the 
employment situation undertaken in the Inter- 
national Labour Office and elsewhere, including 
studies of the impact of automation. 


2. Attainment of the social objectives of 
employment policy requires co-ordination of 
employment policy with other measures of 
economic and social policy, in particular 
measures affecting— 

(a) investment, production and 
growth; 

(b) the growth and distribution of incomes; 

(c) social security; 

(d) fiscal and monetary policies, including anti- 
pee cat and foreign exchange policies; 
an 

(e) the promotion of freer movement of goods, 
capital and labour between countries. 


3. With a view to promoting stability of 
production and employment, consideration 
should be given to the possibility of making 
more use of fiscal or quasi-fiscal measures 
designed to exert an automatic stabilizing in- 
fluence and to maintain a satisfactory level of 
consumer income and investment. 


economic 
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4. Measures designed to stabilize employment 
may further include— 

(a) fiscal measures in respect of tax rates and 
investment expenditure; , 

(b) stimulation, or restraint, of economic 
activity by appropriate measures of mone- 
tary policy; 

(c) increased, or reduced, expenditure on pub- 
lic works or other public investment of a 
fundamental nature, for example roads, 
railways, harbours, schools, training centres 
and hospitals; Members should plan dur- 
ing periods of high employment to have a 
number of useful but postponable public 
works projects ready to be put into opera- 
tion in times of recession; 

(d) measures of a more specific character, such 
as increased government orders to a 
particular branch of industry in which 
recession threatens to provoke a_tem- 
porary decline in the level of activity. 


5. Measures to even out seasonal fluctuations 
in employment may include— 

(a) the application of new techniques to make 
it possible for work to be carried out under 
conditions in which it would have been im- 
practicable without these techniques; 

(b) the training of workers in seasonal occupa- 
tions for complementary occupations; 

(c) planning to counteract seasonal unemploy- 
ment or underemployment; special atten- 
tion should be given to the co-ordination 
of the activities of the different public 
authorities and private enterprises con- 

erned with building and _ construction 

operations, so as to ensure continuity of 
activity to meet the employment needs of 
workers. 


6. (1) The nature of the special difficulties 
which may be encountered as a result of 
structural changes by the categories of persons 
referred to in Paragraph 16 of the Recom- 
mendation should be ascertained by the com- 
petent authority and appropriate action 
recommended. 


(2) Special measures should be taken to 
provide suitable work for these groups and to 
alleviate hardship. 


(3) In cases where older or disabled workers 
face great difficulty in adjusting to structural 
changes, adequate benefits for such workers 
should be provided within the framework of 
the social security system, including, where 
appropriate, retirement benefits at an age below 
that normally prescribed. 


7. (1) When structural changes affect large 
numbers of workers concentrated in a particular 
area and especially if the competitive strength 
of the area as a whole is impaired, Members 
should provide, and should, by the provision of 
effective incentives and consultation with the 
representatives of employers and workers, en- 
courage individual enterprises to provide, addi- 
tional employment in the area, based on com- 
prehensive policies of regional development. 

(2) Measures taken to this end may include— 
(a) the diversification of existing undertakings 

or the promotion of new industries; 

(5) public works or other public investment 
including the expansion or the setting up 
of public undertakings; 

(c) information and advice to new industries 
as to conditions of establishment; 

(d) measures to make the area more attractive 
to new industries, for example through the 
redevelopment or improvement of the 
infrastructure, or through the provision 
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of special loan facilities, temporary sub- 
sidies or temporary tax concessions or of 
physical facilities such as industrial estates; 
(e) preferential consideration in the allocation 
of government orders; 
(f) appropriate efforts to discourage excessive 
industrial concentration. 

(3) Such measures should have regard to the 
type of employment which different areas, by 
reason of their resources, access to markets 
and other economic factors, are best suited to 
provide. 

(4) The boundaries of areas which are given 
special treatment should be defined after 
careful study of the probable repercussions 
on other, particularly neighbouring, areas. 


II. EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED 
WITH ECONOMIC UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


8. Measures to expand domestic saving and 
encourage the inflow of financial resources 
from other countries, with a view to increasing 
productive investment, may include— 

(a) measures, consistent with the provisions of 
the Forced Labour Convention, 1930, and 
the Abolition of Forced Labour Conven- 
tion, 1957, and taken within the frame- 
work of a system of adequate minimum 
labour standards and in consultation with 
employers and workers and their organiza- 
tions, to use available labour, with a mini- 
mum complement of scarce resources, 
to increase the rate of capital formation; 

(5) measures to guide savings and investment 
from unproductive uses to uses designed 
to promote economic development and 
employment; 

(c) measures to expand savings— 

(i) through the curtailment of non- 
essential consumption, with due regard 
to the need for maintaining adequate 
incentives; and 

(ii) through savings schemes, including 
contributory social security schemes 
and small savings schemes; 

(d) measures to develop local capital markets 
to facilitate the transformation of savings 
into productive investment; 

(e) measures to encourage the reinvestment 
in the country of a reasonable part of the 
profits from foreign investments, as well 
as to recover and to prevent the outflow 
of national capital with a view to directing 
it to productive investment. 


9. (1) Measures to expand employment by 
the encouragement of labour-intensive products 
and techniques may include— 

(a) the promotion of labour-intensive methods 
of production by means of— 

(i) work study to increase the efficiency 
of modern labour-intensive operations; 

(ii) research and dissemination of informa- 
tion about labour-intensive techniques, 
particularly in public works and con- 
struction; 

(b) tax concessions and preferential treatment 
in regard to import or other quotas to 
undertakings concerned; 

(c) full exploration of the technical, economic 
and organizational possibilities of labour- 
intensive construction works, such as multi- 
purpose river valley development projects 
and the building of railways and highways. 


(2) In determining whether a_ particular 
product or technique is labour-intensive, atten- 
tion should be given to the proportions in 
which capital and labour are employed not 
merely in the final processes, but in all stages of 
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production, including that of materials, power 
and other requirements; attention should be 
given also to the proportions in which increased 
availability of a product will generate increased 
demand for labour and capital respectively. 


10. Institutional measures for the promotion 
of productive employment in the rural sector 
may, in addition to those provided for in 
Paragraph 27 of the Recommendation, include 
promotion of community development pro- 
grams, consistent with the provisions of the 
Forced Labour Convention, 1930, and the 
Abolition of Forced Labour Convention, 1957, 
to evoke the active participation of the persons 
concerned, and in particular of employers and 
workers and their organizations, in planning 
and carrying out local economic and social 
development projects, and to encourage the use 
in such projects of local manpower, materials 
and financial resources that might otherwise 
remain idle or unproductively used. 


11. Means appropriate to local conditions for 
the fuller utilization of local manpower in 
rural development may include— 

(a) local capital-construction projects, partic- 
ularly projects conducive to a quick in- 
crease in agricultural production, such as 
small and medium irrigation and drainage 
works, the construction of storage facilities 
and feeder roads and the development of 
local transport; 


(6) land development and settlement; 

(c) more labour-intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion, expansion of animal husbandry and 
the diversification of agricultural produc- 
tion; 

(d) the development of other productive activi- 
ties, such as forestry and fishing; 

(e) the promotion of rural social services such 
as education, housing and health services; 

(f) the development of viable small-scale in- 
dustries and handicrafts in rural areas, 
such as local processing of agricultural 
products and manufacture of simple con- 


Ssumers’ and producers’ goods needed in 
the area. 


12. (1) In pursuance of Paragraph 5 of 
the Recommendation, and taking account of 
the provisions of the Vocational Training 
Recommendation, 1962, developing countries 
should endeavour to eradicate illiteracy and pro- 
mote vocational training for workers in all 
sectors, aS well as appropriate professional 
training for scientific, technical and managerial 
personnel. 


(2) The necessity of training instructors and 
workers in order to carry out the improvement 
and modernization of agriculture should be 
taken into account. 


Text of Convention Concerning Benefits in Case of Employment Injury 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-eighth 
Session on 17 June 1964, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regird to benefits in the case 
of industrial accidents and _ occupational 
diseases, which is the fifth item on the agenda 
of the session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an international Conven- 
tion, 

adopts this ninth day of July of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and_ sixty-four the 

following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Employment Injury Benefits Convention, 


1964 
Article 1 


In this Convention— 
4a) the term “legislation” includes any social 
security rules as well as laws and regula- 
tions; 
4b) the term “prescribed” means determined 
by or in virtue of national legislation; 

(c) the term “industrial undertaking” includes 
all undertakings in the following branches 
of economic activity: mining and quarry- 
ing; manufacturing; construction; elec- 
tricity, gas, water and sanitary services; 
and transport, storage and communication; 

4d) the term “dependent” refers to a state of 
dependency which is presumed to exist in 
prescribed cases; 

de) the term ‘‘dependent child’ covers— 

(i) a child under school-leaving age or 
under 15 years of age, whichever is 
the higher, and 

(ii) a child under a prescribed age higher 
than that specified in subclause (i) 
and who is an apprentice or student 
or has a chronic illness or infirmity 
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disabling him for any gainful activity, 
on conditions laid down by national 
legislation: Provided that this require- 
ment shall be deemed to be met 
where national legislation defines the 
term so as to cover any child under 
an age appreciably higher than that 
specified in subclause (i). 


Article 2 


1. A Member whose economic and medical 
facilities are insufficiently developed may avail 
itself by a declaration accompanying its ratifica- 
tion of the temporary exceptions provided for 
in the following Articles: Article 5, Article 9, 
paragraph 3, clause (b), Article 12, Article 15, 
paragraph 2, and Article 18, paragraph 3. Any 
such declaration shall state the reason for such 
exceptions. 


2. Each Member which has made a declara- 
tion under paragraph 1 of this Article shall 
include in its report upon the application of 
this Convention submitted under article 22 of 
the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization a statement in respect of each 
exception of which it avails itself— 

(a) that its reason for doing so subsists; or 
(b) that it renounces its right to avail itself of 
the exception in question as from a stated date. 


Article 3 


1. Any Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion may, by a declaration accompanying its 
ratification, exclude from the application of 
the Convention— 

(a) seafarers, including seafishermen, 

(6) public servants, 

where these categories are protected by special 
schemes which provide in the aggregate bene- 
fits at least equivalent to those required by 
this Convention. 


2. Where a declaration under paragraph 1 of 
this Article is in force, the Member may 
exclude the persons belonging to the category 
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or categories excluded from the application 
of the Convention from the number of em- 
ployees when calculating the percentage of 
employees in compliance with paragraph 2, 
clause (d), of Article 4, and with Article 5. 

3. Any Member which has made a declara- 
tion under paragraph 1 of this Article may 
subsequently notify the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office that it accepts 
the obligations of this Convention in respect 
of a category or categories excluded at the 
time of its ratification. 


Article 4 


1. National legislation concerning employ- 
ment injury benefits shall protect all employees, 
including apprentices, in the public and private 
sectors, including co-operatives, and, in respect 
of the death of the breadwinner, prescribed 
categories of beneficiaries. 

2. Any Member may make such exceptions 
as it deems necessary in respect of— 

(a) persons whose employment is of a casual 
nature and who are employed otherwise 
than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business; 

(b) out-workers; 

(c) members of the employer's family living in 
his house, in respect of their work for him: 

(d) other categories of employees, which shall 
not exceed in number 10 per cent of all 


employees other than those excluded 
under clauses (a) to (c). 
Article 5 


Where a declaration provided for in Article 
2 is in force, the application of national legisla- 
tion concerning employment injury benefits may 
be limited to prescribed categories of em- 
ployees, which shall total in number not less 
than 75 per cent of all employees in industrial 
undertakings, and in respect of the death of 
the breadwinner, prescribed categories of bene- 
ficiaries. 


Article 6 


The contingencies covered shall include the 
following where due to an employment injury: 
(a) a morbid condition; 

(b) incapacity for work resulting from such a 
condition and involving suspension of 
earnings, as defined by national legislation; 

(c) total loss of earning capacity or partial loss 
thereof in excess of a prescribed degree, 
likely to be permanent, or corresponding 
loss of faculty; and 

(d) the loss of support suffered as the result 
of the death of the breadwinner by 
prescribed categories of beneficiaries. 


Article 7 


1. Each Member shall prescribe a definition 
of “industrial accident,” including the condi- 
tions under which a commuting accident is 
considered to be an industrial accident, and 
shall specify the terms of such definition in its 
reports upon the application of this Conven- 
tion submitted under article 22 of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


2. Where commuting accidents are covered by 
social security schemes other than employment 
injury schemes, and these schemes provide in 
respect of commuting accidents benefits which, 
when taken together, are at least equivalent to 
those required under this Convention, it shall 
not be necessary to make provision for com- 
Muting accidents in the definition of “in- 
dustrial accident.” 
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Article 8 


Each Member shall— 

(a) prescribe a list of diseases, comprising at 
least the diseases enumerated in Schedule 
I to this Convention, which shall be re- 
garded as occupational diseases under 
prescribed conditions; or 

(b) include in its legislation a general defini- 
tion of occupational diseases broad enough 
to cover at least the diseases enumerated 
in Schedule I to this Convention; or 

(c) prescribe a list of diseases in conformity 
with clause (a), complemented by a gen- 
eral definition of occupational diseases or 
by other provisions for establishing the 
Occupational origin of diseases not so 
listed or manifesting themselves under 
conditions different from those prescribed. 


Article 9 


1. Each Member shall secure to the persons 
protected, subject to prescribed conditions, the 
provision of the following benefits: 

(a) medical care and allied benefits in respect 
of a morbid condition; 

(5) cash benefits in respect of the contingencies 
specified in Article 6, clauses (b), (c) 
and (d). 

2. Eligibility for benefits may not be made 
subject to the length of employment, to the 
duration of insurance or to the payment of 
contributions: Provided that a period of ex- 
posure may be prescribed for occupational 
diseases. 


3. The benefits shall be granted throughout 
the contingency: Provided that in respect of 
incapacity for work the cash benefit need not 
be paid for the first three days— 


(a) where the legislation of a Member pro- 
vides for a waiting period at the date on 
which this Convention comes into force, 
on condition that the Member includes 
In its reports upon the application of this 
Convention submitted under article 22 of 
the Constitution of the International La- 
bour Organization a statement that its 
reason for availing itself of this provision 
subsists; or 


(5) where a_ declaration provided for in 
Article 2 is in force. 


Article 10 


1. Medical care and allied benefits in respect 
of a morbid condition shall comprise— 

(a) general practitioner and specialist in-patient 
and out-patient care, including domiciliary 
Visiting; 

(b) dental care; 

(c) nursing care at home or in hospital or 
other medical institutions; 

(d) maintenance in hospitals, convalescent 
ee Sanatoria or other medical institu- 
ions; 

(e) dental, pharmaceutical and other medical 
or surgical supplies, including prosthetic 
appliances kept in repair and renewed as 
necessary, and eyeglasses; 

(f) the care furnished by members of such 
other professions as may at any time be 
legally recognized as allied to the medical 
profession, under the supervision of a 
medical or dental practitioner; and 

(g) the following treatment at the place of 
work, wherever possible: 

(i) emergency treatment of persons sus- 
taining a serious accident; 

(ii) follow-up treatment of those whose 
injury is slight and does not entail 
discontinuance of work. 
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2. The benefits provided in accordance with 
paragraph 1 of this Article shall be afforded, 
using all suitable means, with a view to main- 
taining, restoring or, where this is not possible, 
improving the health of the injured person 
and his ability to work and to attend to his 
personal needs. 

Article 11 


1. Any Member which provides medical care 
and allied benefits by means of a _ general 
health scheme or a medical care scheme for 
employed persons may specify in its legisla- 
tion that such care shall be made available 
to persons who have sustained employment 
injuries on the same terms as to other persons 
entitled thereto, on condition that the rules on 
the subject are so designed as to avoid hardship. 

2. Any Member which provides medical care 
and allied benefits by reimbursing expenses 
may in its legislation make special rules in 
respect of cases in which the extent, duration 
or cost of such care exceed reasonable limits, 
on condition that the rules on the subject are 
not inconsistent with the purpose stated in 
paragraph 2 of Article 10 and are so designed 
as to avoid hardship. 

Article 12 


Where a declaration provided for in Article 


‘2 is in force, medical care and allied benefits 


shall include at least— 

(a) general practitioner care, including domi- 
ciliary visiting: 

(b) specialist care at hospitals for in-patients 
and out-patients, and such specialist care 
as may be available outside hospitals; 

(c) the essential pharmaceutical supplies on 
prescription by a medical or other qualified 
practitioner; 

(d) hospitalization, where necessary; and 

(e) wherever possible, emergency treatment at 
the place of work of persons sustaining 
an industrial accident. 


Article ]3 


The cash benefit in respect of temporary or 
initial incapacity for work shall be a periodical 
payment calculated in such a manner as to 
comply either with the requirements of Article 
19 or with the requirements of Article 20. 


Article 14 


1. Cash benefits in respect of loss of earning 
capacity likely to be permanent or correspond- 
ing loss of faculty shall be payable in all cases 
In which such loss, in excess of a prescribed 
degree, remains at the expiration of the period 
during which benefits are payable in accord- 
ance with Article 13. 

2. In case of total loss of earning capacity 
likely to be permanent or corresponding loss of 
faculty, the benefit shall be a periodical pay- 
ment calculated in such a manner as to comply 
either with the requirements of Article 19 or 
with the requirements of Article 20. 

3. In case of substantial partial loss of earn- 
ing capacity likely to be permanent which is in 
excess of a prescribed degree, or correspond- 
ing loss of faculty, the benefit shall be a 
periodical payment representing a suitable pro- 
portion of that provided for in paragraph 2 of 
this Article. 

4. In case of partial loss of earning capacity 
likely to be permanent which is not substantial 
but which is in excess of the prescribed degree 
referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article, or 
corresponding loss of faculty, the cash benefit 
may take the form of a lump-sum payment. 

5. The degrees of loss of earning capacity 
or corresponding loss of faculty referred to in 
paragraphs 1 and 3 of this Article shall be 
prescribed in such manner as to avoid hardship. 
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Article 15 


1. In exceptional circumstances, and with the 
agreement of the injured person, all or part of 
the periodical payment provided for in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of Article 14 may be con- 
verted into a lump sum corresponding to the 
actuarial equivalent thereof when the com- 
petent authority has reason to believe that such 
lump sum will be utilized in a manner which 
1s particularly advantageous for the injured per- 
son. 


2. Where a declaration provided for in Article 
2 is in force and the Member concerned con- 
siders that it lacks the necessary administrative 
facilities for periodical payments, the periodical 
payment provided for in paragraphs 2 and 3 
of Article 14 may be converted into a lump 
sum corresponding to the actuarial equivalent 
ree as computed on the basis of available 
ata. 


Article 16 


Increments in periodical payments or other 
supplementary or special benefits, as prescribed, 
shall be provided for disabled persons requiring 
the constant help or attendance of another 


person. 
Article 17 
The conditions in which periodical payments 
due in respect of loss of earning capacity or 
corresponding loss of faculty shal] be reassessed, 
suspended or cancelled by reference to a 
change in the degree of loss shall be prescribed. 


Article 18 
1. The cash benefit in respect of death of 


the breadwinner shall be a periodical payment 


to a widow as prescribed, a disabled and 
dependent widower, dependent children of the 
deceased, and other persons as may be 
prescribed; this payment shall be calculated 
in such a manner as to comply either with the 
requirements of Article 19 or with the require- 
ments of Article 20: Provided that it shal] not 
be necessary to make provision for a benefit to 
a disabled and dependent widower where the 
cash benefits to other survivors are appreciably 
In excess of those required by this Convention 
and where social security schemes other than 
employment injury schemes provide to such 
widower benefits which are appreciably in 
excess of those in respect of invalidity required 
under the Social Security (Minimum Standards) 
Convention, 1952, 

2. In addition, a funeral benefit shall be 
provided at a prescribed rate which shall not 
be less than the normal cost of a funeral: 
Provided that where cash benefits to survivors 
are appreciably in excess of those required by 
this Convention the right to funeral benefit 
may be made subject to prescribed conditions. 

3. Where a declaration provided for in Article 
2 is in force and the Member concerned con- 
siders that it lacks the necessary administrative 
facilities for periodical payments, the periodical 
payment provided for in paragraph 1 of this 
Article may be converted into a lump sum 
corresponding to the actuarial equivalent 
thereof, as computed on the basis of available 


data. 
Article 19 


1. In the case of a periodical payment to 
which this Article applies, the rate of the bene- 
fit, increased by the amount of any family 
allowances payable during the contingency, 
shall be such as to attain, in respect of the 
contingency in question, for the standard 
beneficiary indicated in Schedule II to this 
Convention, at least the percentage indicated 
therein of the total of the previous earnings 
of the beneficiary or his breadwinner and of 
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the amount of any family allowances payable 
to a person protected with the same family 
responsibilities as the standard beneficiary. 


2. The previous earnings of the beneficiary 
or his breadwinner shall be calculated accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, and, where the persons 
protected or their breadwinners are arranged 
in classes according to their earnings, their 
previous earnings may be calculated from the 
basic earnings of the classes to which they 
belonged. 


3. A maximum limit may be prescribed for 
the rate of the benefit or for the earnings taken 
into account for the calculation of the bene- 
fit, provided that the maximum limit is fixed in 
such a way that the provisions of paragraph 1 
of this Article are complied with where the 
previous earnings of the beneficiary or his 
breadwinner ere equal to or lower than the 
wage of a skilled manual male employee. 


4. The previous earnings of the beneficiary 
or his breadwinner, the wage of the skilled 
manual male employee, the benefit and any 
family allowances shall be calculated on the 
same time basis. 


5. For the other beneficiaries the benefit 
shall bear a reasonable relation to the benefit 
for the standard beneficiary. 


6. For the purpose of this Article, a skilled 
manual male employee shall be— 


(a) a fitter or turner in the manufacture of 
machinery other than electrical machinery; 
or 


(b) a person deemed typical of skilled labour 
selected in accordance with the provisions 
of the following paragraph; or 


(c) a person whose earnings are such as to 
be equal to or greater than the earnings 
of 75 p2r cent of all the persons protected, 
such earnings to be determined on the 
basis of annual or shorter periods as may 
be prescribed: or 

(d) a person whose earnings are equal to 125 
per cent of the average earnings of all the 
persons protected. 


7. The person deemed typical of skilled la- 
bour for the purpose of clause (5) of the pre- 
ceding paragraph shall be a person employed 
in the major group of economic activities with 
the largest number of economically active 
male persons protected in the contingency in 
question, or of the breadwinners of the persons 
protected, as the case may be, in the division 
comprising the largest number of such persons 
or breadwinners; for this purpose, the inter- 
national standard industrial classification of all 
economic activities, adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations at 
its Seventh Session on 27 August 1948, as 
amended and reproduced in the Annex to this 
Convention, or such classification as at any 
time further amended, small be used. 


8. Where the rate of benefit varies by region, 
the skilled manual male employee may be 
determined for each region in accordance with 
paragraphs 6 and 7 of this Article. 


9. The wage of the skilled manual male em- 
ployee shall be determined on the basis of the 
rates of wages for normal hours of work fixed 
by collective agreements, by or in pursuance of 
national laws or regulations, where applicable, 
or by custom, including, cost-of-living allow- 
ances if any; where such rates differ by region 
but paragraph 8 of this Article is not applied, 
the median rate shall be taken. 


10. No periodical payment shall be less than 
a prescribed minimum amount. 
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Article 20 


1. In the case of a periodical payment to 
which this Article applies, the rate of the bene- 
fit, increased by the amount of any family 
allowances payable during the contingency, 
shall be such as to attain, in respect of the 
contingency in question, for the standard bene- 
ficiary indicated in Schedule II to this Con- 
vention, at least the percentage indicated 
therein of the total of the wage of an ordinary 
adult male labourer and of the amount of any 
family allowances payable to a person pro- 
tected with the same family responsibilities as 
the standard beneficiary. 

2. The wage of the ordinary adult male la- 
bourer, the benefit and any family allowances 
shall be calculated on the same time basis. 

3. For the other beneficiaries, the benefit shall 
bear a reasonable relation to the benefit for 
the standard beneficiary. 

4. For the purpose of this Article, the 
ordinary adult male labourer shall be— 

(a) a person deemed typical of unskilled la- 
bour in the manufacture of machinery 
other than electrical machinery; or 

(b) a person deemed typical of unskilled la- 
bour selected in accordance with the 
provisions of the following paragraph. 


5. The person deemed typical of unskilled 
labour for the purpose of clause (b) of the 
preceding paragraph shall be a person em- 
ployed in the major group of economic 
activities with the largest number of economi- 
cally active male persons protected in the 
contingency in question, or of the breadwinners 
of the persons protected, as the case may be, 
in the division comprising the largest number 
of such persons or breadwinners; for this pur- 
pose the international standard _ industrial 
classification of all economic activities, adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations at its Seventh Session on 27 
August 1948, as amended and rep-oduced in 
the Annex to this Convention, or such classifica- 
HO: as at any time further amended, shall be 
used. 

6. Where the rate of benefit varies by region, 
the ordinary adult male labourer may be 
determined for each region in accordance with 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of this Article. 

7. The wage of the ordinary adult male la- 
bourer shall be determined on the basis of the 
rates of wages for normal hours of work fixed 
by collective agreements, by or in pursuance 
of national laws or regulations, where appli- 
cable, or by custom, including cost-of-living 
allowances if any; where such rates differ by 
rezion but paragraph 6 of this Article is not 
applied, the median rate shall be taken. 

8. No periodical payment shall be less than 
a prescribed minimum amount. 


Article 21 


1. The rates of cash benefits currently payable 
pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 
14 and paragraph 1 of Article 18 shall be re- 
viewed following substantial changes in the 
general level of earnings where these result from 
substantial changes in the cost of living. 

2. Each Member shall include the findings 
of such reviews in its reports upon the applica- 
tion of this Convention submitted under article 
22 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, and shall specify any 
action taken. 

Article 22 


1. A benefit to which a person protected 
would otherwise be entitled in compliance with 
this Convention may be suspended to such 
extent as may be prescribed— 
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(a) as long as the person concerned is absent 
from the territory of the Member; 

(b) as long as the person concerned is main- 
tained at public expense or at the expense 
of a social security institution or service; 

(c) where the person concerned has made a 
fraudulent claim; 

(d) where the employment injury has been 
caused by a criminal offence committed 
by the person concerned; 

(e) where the employment injury has been 
caused by voluntary intoxication or by 
the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
person concerned; 

(f) where the person concerned, without good 
cause, neglects to make use of the medical 
care and allied benefits or the rehabilitation 
services placed at his disposal, or fails to 
comply with rules prescribed for verifying 
the occurrence or continuance of the 
contingency or for the conduct of bene- 
ficiaries; and 

(g) as long as the surviving spouse is living 
with another person as spouse. 


2. In the cases and within the limits pre- 
scribed, part of the cash benefit otherwise due 
Shall be paid to the dependants of the person 
concerned. 

Article 23 


1. Every claimant shall have a right of appeal 
in the case of refusal of the benefit or com- 
plaint as to its quality or quantity. 

2. Where in the application of this Conven- 
tion a government department responsible to a 
legislature is entrusted with the administration 
of medical care, the right of appeal provided 
for in paragraph 1 of this Article may be re- 
placed by a right to have a complaint con- 
cerning the refusal of medical care or the 
quality of the care received investigated by the 
appropriate authority. 

3. Where a claim is settled by a special tri- 
bunal established to deal with employment 
injury benefit questions or with social security 
questions in general and on which the persons 
protected are represented, no right of appeal 
shall be required. 


Article 24 


1. Where the administration is not entrusted 
to an institution regulated by the public authori- 
ties or to a government department responsible 
to a legislature, representatives of the persons 
protected shall participate in the management, 
or be associated therewith in a consultative 
capacity, under prescribed conditions; na- 
tional legislation may likewise decide as to the 
participation of representatives of employers 
and of the public authorities. 

2. The Member shall accept general responsi- 
bility for the proper administration of the 
institutions or services concerned in_ the 
application of this Convention. 


Article 25 


Each Member shall accept general responsi- 
bility for the due provision of the benefits 
provided in compliance with this Convention 
and shall take all measures required for this 


purpose. 
Article 26 


1. Each Member shall, under prescribed con- 
ditions— 
(a) take measures to prevent industrial acci- 

dents and occupational diseases; 

(b) provide rehabilitation services which are 
designed to prepare a disabled person 
wherever possible for the resumption of 
his previous activity, or, if this is not pos- 
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sible, the most suitable alternative gain- 
ful activity, having regard to his aptitudes 
and capacity; and 
(c) take measures to further the placement of 
disabled persons in suitable employment. 
2. Each Member shall as far as possible 
furnish in its reports upon the application of 
this Convention submitted under article 22 of 
the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization information concerning the fre- 
quency and severity of industrial accidents. 


Article 27 


Each Member shall within its territory 
assure to non-nationals equality of treatment 
with its own nationals as regards employment 
injury benefits. 

Article 28 


1. This Convention revises the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) 
Convention, 1925, the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 1925, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupa- 
tional Diseases) Convention (Revised), 1934. 

2. Ratification of this Convention by a Mem- 
ber which is a party to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention 
(Revised), 1934, shall, in accordance with 
Article 8 thereof, ipso jure involve the immediate 
denunciation of that Convention, if and when 
this Convention shall have come into force, 
but the coming into force of this Convention 
shall not close that Convention to further 
ratification. 

Article 29 


In conformity with Article 75 of the Social 
Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 
1952, Part VI of that Convention and the 
relevant provisions of other Parts thereof shall 
cease to apply to any Member having ratified 
this Convention as from the date at which this 
Convention comes into force for that Member, 
but acceptance of the obligations of this Con- 
vention shall be deemed to constitute acceptance 
of the obligations of Part VI of the Social 
Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 
1952, and the relevant provisions of other 
Parts thereof, for the purpose of Article 2 of 
the said Convention. 


Article 30 


If any Convention which may be adopted 
subsequently by the Conference concerning 
any subject or subjects dealt with in this Con- 
vention so provides, such provisions of this 
Convention as may be specified in the said 
Convention shall cease to apply to any Mem- 
ber having ratified the said Convention as 
from the date at which the said Convention 
comes into force for that Member. 

Article 31 

1. The International Labour Conference may, 
at any session at which the matter is included 
in its agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority 
amendments to Schedule I to this Convention. 

2. Such amendments shall take effect in 
respect of any Member already a party to the 
Convention when such Member notifies the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office of its acceptance thereof. 

3. Unless the Conference otherwise decides 
when adopting an amendment, an amendment 
shall be effective, by reason of its adoption by 
the Conference, in respect of any Member sub- 
sequently ratifying the Convention. 

Article 32 

The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Laobur Office for registra- 
tion. 
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Article 33 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the. International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 

Article 34 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 


SCHEDULE I. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation pro- 
vided for in this Article, will be bound for 
another period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 35 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
the Convention will come into force. 


LIST OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 








Occupational diseases 


Work involving exposure to risk 


1, Pneumoconioses caused by sclerogenetic mineral dust | All work involving exposure to the risk concerned. 


(silicosis, anthraco-silicosis, asbestosis) and silico-tuber- 
culosis provided that silicosis is an essential factor in 
causing the resultant incapacity or death. 

. Diseases caused by beryllium or its toxic compounds. 

. Diseases caused by phosphorus or its toxic compounds. 

. Diseases caused by chrome or its toxic compounds. 

. Diseases caused by manganese or its toxic compounds. 

Diseases caused by arsenic or its toxic compounds. 


Diseases caused by mercury or its toxic compounds. 


Diseases caused by lead or its toxic compounds. 


Diseases caused by carbon bisulphide. 


— 
i) 


. Diseases caused by the toxic halogen derivatives of hydro- 
carbons of the aliphatic series. 


11. Diseases caused by benzene or its toxic homologues. 


12. Diseases caused by nitro- and amido-toxic derivatives of 

benzene or its homologues. , $6 
13. Diseases caused by ionizing radiations. All work involving exposure to the action of ionizing 
radiations. 


14. Primary epitheliomatous cancer of the skin caused by tar, 
pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, anthracene, or the compounds, 
products or residues of these substances. 


15. Anthrax infection. 


All work involving exposure to the risks concerned. 


Work in connection with animals infected with anthrax. 
Handling of animal carcasses or parts of such carcasses 
including hides, hoofs and horns. Loading and unload- 
ing or transport of merchandise which may have been 
contaminated by animals or animal carcasses infected 
with anthrax. 
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SCHEDULE II, PERIODICAL PAYMENTS TO STANDARD BENEFICIARIES 
ee—————ooooowwsaoqoqoeoloqoyqoeoq*o®o®o®o®=2S2S S00 








Contingency Standard beneficiary Percentage 
1. Temporary or initial incapacity for work Man with wife and two children 60 
2. gate loss of earning capacity or corresponding loss of | Man with wife and two children 60 
aculty 
3. Death of breadwinner . Widow with two children 50 
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Article 36 
The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 
Article 37 
At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall examine the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 38 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 


in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve the 
immediate denunciation of this Convention, not- 
withstanding the provisions of Article 34 above, 
if and when the new revising Convention shall 
have come into force; 


(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Convention 
shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 39 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


ANNEX 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF ALL ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 
(Revised 1958) 


List or Divisions anp Masor Groupes 


Major 
group 


Division 


Division 0. Agriculture, Forestry, Hunting and Fishing 


01. Agriculture. 
02. Forestry and logging. 


03. Hunting, trapping and game propagation. 


04. Fishing. 


Division 1. Mining and Quarrying 


11. Coal mining. 

12. Metal mining. 

13. Crude petroleum and natural gas. 
14. Stone quarrying, clay and sand pits. 


19. Other non-metallic mining and quarrying. 


Divisions 2-3. Manufacturing 
20. Food manufacturing industries, except beverage industries. 


21. Beverage industries. 
22. Tobacco manufacturers. 
23. Manufacture of textiles. 


24, Manufacture of footwear, other wearing apparel and made-up textile goods. 
25. Manufacture of wood and cork, except manufacture of furniture. 


26. Manufacture of furniture and fixtures. 


27. Manufacture of paper and paper products. 
28. Printing, publishing and allied industries. 


29. Manufacture of leather, and leather and fur products, except footwear and other wearing apparele 


30. Manufacture of rubber products. 


31. Manufacture of chemicals and chemical products. 
32. Manufacture of products of petroleum and coal. 
33. Manufacture of non-metallic mineral! products, except products of petroleum and coal. 


34. Basic metal industries. 


35. Manufacture of metal products, except machinery and transport equipment. 
36. Manufacture of machinery, except electrical machinery. ' 
37. Manufacture of electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances and supplies. 


38. Manufacture of transport equipment. 





39. Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


Division 4. Construction 


40. Construction. 


Division 5. Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary Services 


51. Electricity, gas and steam. 
52. Water and sanitary services. 


Division 6. Commerce 


61. Wholesale and retail trade. 

62. Banks and other financial institutions. 
63. Insurance. 

64. Real estate. 


Division 7. Transport, Storage and Communication 


71. Transport. ‘ 
72. Storage and warehousing. 
73. Communication. 


Division 8. Services 


81. Government services. 
82. Community services. 
83. Business services. 

84. Recreation services. 
85. Personal services. 


Division 9. Activities Not Adequately Described 


90. Activities not adequately described. 
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Text of Recommendation Concerning Benefits in Case of Employment Injury 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
eighth Session on 17 June 1964, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to benefits in 
the case of industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, which is the fifth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation sup- 
plementing the Employment Injury Bene- 
fits Convention, 1964, 

adopts this ninth day of July of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-four the fol- 
lowing Recommendation, which may be cited 
as the Employment Injury Benefits Recom- 
mendation, 1964: 


1. In this Recommendation— 

(a) the term “legislation” includes any social 
security rules as well as laws and regula- 
tions; 

(b) the term “prescribed” means determined 
by or in virtue of national legislation; 

(c) the term ‘“‘dependent” refers to a state of 
dependency which is presumed to exist in 
prescribed cases. 


2. Each Member should extend the applica- 
tion of its legislation providing for employment 
injury benefits, if necessary by stages, to any 
categories of employees which may have been 
excepted in virtue of Article 4, paragraph 2, of 
the Employment Injury Benefits Convention, 
1964, from the protection provided for in that 
Convention. 


3. (1) Each Member should, subject to 
prescribed conditions, secure the provision of 
employment injury or analogous benefits, if 
necessary by stages and/or through voluntary 
insurance, to— 

(a) members of co-operatives who are engaged 
in the production of goods or the provi- 
sion of services; 

(b) prescribed categories of self-employed per- 
sons, in particular persons owning and 
actively engaged in the operation of small- 
scale businesses or farms; 

(c) certain categories of persons working with- 
out pay, which should include— 

(i) persons in training, undergoing an 
occupational or trade test or other- 
wise preparing for their future em- 
ployment, including pupils and 
students; 

(ii) members of volunteer bodies charged 
with combating natural disasters, with 
saving lives and property or with 
maintaining law and order; 

(iii) other categories of persons not other- 
wise covered who are active in the 
public interest or engaged in civic 
or benevolent pursuits, such as per- 
sons volunteering their services for 
public office, social service or hos- 
pitals; 

(iv)prisoners and other detained persons 
doing work which has been required 
or approved by the competent authori- 
ties. 

(2) The financial resources of voluntary in- 
surance for the categories referred to in sub- 
paragraph (1) of this Paragraph should not be 
provided from contributions intended to finance 
the compulsory schemes for employees. 
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4. Special schemes applicable to seafarers, 
including seafishermen, and to public servants 
should provide benefits in case of an employ- 
ment injury which are not less favourable than 
those provided for in the Employment Injury 
Benefits Convention, 1964. 


5. Each Member should, under prescribed 
conditions, treat the following as industrial 
accidents: 

(a) accidents, regardless of their cause, 
sustained during working hours at or near 
the place of work or at any place where 
the worker would not have been except for 
his employment; 

(b) accidents sustained within reasonable 
periods before and after working hours in 
connection with transporting, cleaning, pre- 
paring, securing, conserving, storing and 
packing work tools or clothes; 

(c) accidents sustained while on the direct way 
between the place of work and— 

(i) the employee’s principal or secondary 
residence; or 

(ii) the place where the employee usually 
takes his meal; or 

(iii) the place where he usually receives 
his remuneration. 


6. (1) Each Member should, under prescribed 
conditions, regard diseases known to arise 
out of the exposure to substances or dangerous 
conditions in processes, trades or occupations 
as occupational diseases. 

(2) Unless proof to the contrary is brought, 
there should be a presumption of the occupa- 
tional origin of such diseases where the em- 
ployee— 

(a) was exposed for at least a specified period; 


and 
(b) has developed symptoms of the disease 
within a_ specified period following 


termination of the last employment involv- 
ing exposure. 

(3) When prescribing and bringing up to 
date national lists of occupational diseases, 
Members should give special consideration to 
any list of occupational diseases which may 
from time to time be approved by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office. 


7. Where national legislation contains a 
list establishing a presumption of occupational 
origin in respect of certain diseases, proof 
should be permitted of the occupational origin 
of diseases not so listed and of diseases listed 
when they manifest themselves under conditions 
different from those establishing a presumption 
of occupational origin. 

8. Cash benefits in respect of incapacity for 
work should be paid from the first day in each 
case of suspension of earnings. 


9. The rates of cash benefits in respect of 
temporary or initial incapacity for work, or in 
respect of total loss of earning capacity likely 
to be permanent, or corresponding loss of 
faculty, should be— 

(a) not less than two-thirds of the injured 
person’s earnings: Provided that a maxi- 
mum limit may be prescribed for the rate 
of benefit or for the earnings taken into 
account for the calculation of the benefit; 
or 

(b) where such benefits are provided at flat 
rates, not less than two-thirds of the 
average earnings of persons employed in 
the major group of economic activities 
with the largest number of economically 
active male persons. 
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10. (1) The cash benefit payable by reason 
of loss of earning capacity likely to be perma- 
nent, or corresponding loss of faculty, should 
take the form of a periodical payment for the 
duration of such loss in all cases in which the 
degree of loss equals at least 25 per cent. 


(2) In cases in which the degree of loss of 
earning capacity likely to be permanent, or 
corresponding loss of faculty, is less than 25 
per cent a lump sum may be paid in lieu of a 
periodical payment. Such lump sum _ should 
bear an equitable relationship to periodical 
payments and should not be less than the 
periodical payments which would be due in 
respect of a period of three years. 


11. Provision should be made to defray the 
reasonable cost of the constant help or atten- 
dance of another person in cases in which the 
injured person requires such services; alterna- 
tively, the periodical payment should be _ in- 
creased by either a prescribed percentage or a 
prescribed amount. 


12. Where an employment injury entails 
unemployability or disfigurement and this is not 
taken fully into account in the evaluation of 


the loss sustained by the injured person, sup- 
plementary or special benefits should be 
provided. 


13. Where the periodical payments made to 
the surviving spouse and children are less than 
the maximum amounts prescribed, a periodical 
payment should be made to the following 
categories of persons if they were dependent 
on the deceased for support: 

(a) parents; 
(5) brothers and sisters; 
(c) grandchildren. 


14. Where a maximum limit upon the total 
benefits payable to all the survivors is pre- 
scribed, such maximum should be not less than 
the rate of benefits payable in respect of total 
loss of earning capacity likely to be permanent, 
or corresponding loss of faculty. 


15. The rates of cash benefits currently pay- 
able pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 
14 and to paragraph 1 of Article 18 of the 
Employment Injury Benefits Convention, 1964, 
should be periodically adjusted, taking account 
of changes in the general level of earnings or 
the cost of living. 


Text of Convention Concerning Hygiene in Commerce and Offices 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the _ International 
Labour Office, and having met in_ its 
Forty-eighth Session on 17 June 1964, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to hygiene in com- 
merce and offices, which is the fourth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that certain of these pro- 
posals shall take the form of an inter- 
national Convention, 

adopts this ninth day of July of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and _ sixty-four the 

following Convention, which may be cited 
as the Hygiene (Commerce and Offices) Con- 

vention, 1964: 

I. OBLIGATIONS OF PARTIES 
Article 1 

This Convention applies to— 

(a) trading establishments; 

(b) establishments, institutions and admin- 
istrative services in which the workers are 
mainly engaged in office work; 

(c) insofar as they are not subject to national 
laws or regulations or other arrangements 
concerning hygiene in industry, mines, 
transport or agriculture, any departments 
of other establishments, institutions or 
administrative services in which depart- 
ments the workers are mainly engaged in 
commerce or Office work. 

Article 2 

The competent authority may, after consulta- 

tion with the organizations of employers and 

workers directly concerned, where such exist, 
exclude from the application of all or any 
of the provisions of this Convention specified 
classes of the establishments, institutions or 
administrative services, or departments thereof, 
referred to in Article 1, where the circumstances 
and conditions of employment are such that the 
application to them of all or any of the said 
provisions would be inappropriate. 

Article 3 

In any case in which it is doubtful whether 

an establishment, institution or administrative 

service is one to which this Convention applies, 
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the question shall be settled either by the com- 

petent authority after consultation with the 

representative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned, where such exist, or in any 
other manner which is consistent with national 
law and practice. 

Article 4 

Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes that it will— 

(a) maintain in force laws or regulations which 
ensure the application of the General Prin- 
ciples set forth in Part II, and 

(b) ensure that such effect as may be possible 
and desirable under national conditions is 
given to the provisions of the Hygiene 
(Commerce and Offices), Recommenda- 
tion, 1964, or to equivalent provisions. 

Article 5 

The laws or regulations giving effect to the 
provisions of this Convention and any laws or 
regulations giving such effect as may be possible 
and desirable under national conditions to the 
provisions of the Hygiene (Commerce and 
Offices) Recommendation, 1964, or to equiva- 
lent provisions, shall be framed after consulta- 
tion with the representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, where such 
exist. 

Article 6 

1. Appropriate measures shall be taken, by 
adequate inspection or other means, to ensure 
the proper application of the laws or regula- 
tions referred to in Article 5. 

2. Where it is appropriate to the manner 
in which effect is given to this Convention, 
the necessary measures in the form of penal- 
ties shall be taken to ensure the enforcement 
of such laws or regulations. 


II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Article 7 


All premises used by workers, and the equip- 
ment of such premises, shall be properly main- 
tained and kept clean. 

Article 8 

All premises used by workers shall have 
sufficient and suitable ventilation, natural or 
artificial or both, supplying fresh or purified 
air. 
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Article 9 
All premises used by workers shall have suf- 
ficient and suitable lighting; workplaces shall, as 
far as possible, have natural lighting. 


Article 10 
As comfortable and steady a temperature as 


circumstances permit shall be maintained in all 
premises used by workers. 


Article 11 
All workplaces shall be so laid out and work- 
stations so arranged that there is no harmful 
effect on the health of the worker. 


Article 12 


A sufficient supply of wholesome drinking 
water or of some other wholesome drink shall 
be made available to workers. 


Article 13 


Sufficient and suitable washing facilities and 
sanitary conveniences shall be provided and 
properly maintained. 


Article 14 


Sufficient and suitable seats shall be supplied 
for workers and workers shall be given rea- 
sonable opportunities of using them. 


Article 15 


Suitable facilities for changing, leaving and 
drying clothing which is not worn at work 
shall be provided and properly maintained. 


Article 16 


Underground or windowless premises in 
which work is normally performed shall com- 
ply with appropriate standards of hygiene. 


Article 17 


Workers shall be protected by appropriate 
and practicable measures against substances, 
processes and techniques which are obnoxious, 
unhealthy or toxic or for any reason harmful. 
Where the nature of the work so requires, the 
competent authority shall prescribe personal 
protective equipment. 


Article 18 


Noise and vibrations likely to have harmful 
effects on workers shall be reduced as far as 
possible by appropriate and_ practicable 


measures. 
Article 19 


Every establishment, institution or admin- 
istrative service, or department thereof, to 
which this Convention applies shall, having 
regard to its size and the possible risk— 

(a) maintain its own dispensary or first-aid 
post; or 

(5) maintain a dispensary or first-aid post 
jointly with other establishments, institu- 
tions or administrative services, or depart- 
ments thereof; or 


(c) have one or more first-aid cupboards, boxes 


or kits. 
Article 20 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for registra- 


tion. 
Article 21 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 
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3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has been 


registered. 
Article 22 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period 
of ten years under the terms provided for in this 


Article. 
Article 23 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the 
registration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
registration of the second ratification com- 
municated to him, the Director-General shall 
draw the attention of the Members of the 
Organization to the date upon which the Con- 
vention will come into force. 


Article 24 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of 
denunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 25 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall examine the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 26 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve the 
immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 22 
above, if and when the new revising Conven- 
tion shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Convention 
shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 27 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 
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Text of Recommendation Concerning Hygiene in Commerce and Offices 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
eighth Session on 17 June 1964, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to hygiene in com- 
merce and offices, which is the fourth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts this ninth day of July of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and _ sixty-four the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Hygiene (Commerce and Offices) 
Recommendation, 1964: 


I. Scorr 
1. This Recommendation applies to all the 


following _ establishments, _ institutions and 
administrative services, whether public or 
private: 


(a) trading establishments; 

(6) establishments, institutions and admin- 
istrative services in which the workers 
are mainly engaged in office work, includ- 
ing offices of persons engaged in the 
liberal professions; 

(c) in so far as they are not included in 
establishments referred to in Paragraph 2 and 
are not subject to national laws or regula- 
tions or other arrangements concerning 
hygiene in industry, mines, transport or 
agriculture, any departments of other 
establishments, institutions or administrative 
services in which departments the workers 
are mainly engaged in commerce or office 
work. 

2. This Recommendation also applies to the 
following establishments, institutions and 
administrative services: 

(a) establishments, institutions and admin- 
istrative services providing personal serv- 
ices; 

(b) postal and telecommunications services: 

(c) newspaper and publishing undertakings; 

(d) hotels and boarding houses; 

(e) restaurants, clubs, cafés, and other catering 
establishments; 

(f) theatres and places of public entertainment 
and other recreational services. 

3. (1) Where necessary, appropriate ar- 
rangements should be made to define, after 
consultation with the representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, 
the line which separates establishments, insti- 
tutions or administrative services to which this 
Recommendation applies from other establish- 
ments. 

(2) In any case in which it is doubtful 
whether an establishment, institution or admin- 
istrative service is one to which this Recom- 
mendation applies, the question should be 
settled either by the competent authority after 
consultation with the representative organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, or 
in any other manner which is consistent with 
national law and practice. 

II. METHODS OF APPLICATION 

4. Having regard to the diversity of national 
circumstances and practices, effect may be 
given to the provisions of this Recommenda- 
tion— 

(a) by national laws or regulations; ; 

(b) by collective agreement or as_ otherwise 
agreed by the employers and workers 
concerned; 
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(c) by arbitration awards; or 

(d) in any other manner approved by the 
competent authority after consultation 
with the representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned. 


III. MAINTENANCE AND CLEANLINESS 


5. All places in which work is carried on, 
or through which workers may have to pass, 
or which contain sanitary or other facilities 
provided for the common use of workers, 
and the equipment of such places, should be 
properly maintained. 

6. (1) All such places and equipment should 
be kept clean. 

(2) In particular the following should be 
regularly cleaned: 

a) floors, stairs and passages; 

(6) windows used for lighting, and sources of 
artificial lighting; 

(c) walls, ceilings and equipment. 

7. Cleaning should be carried out— 

(a) by means raising the minimum amount of 
ust; 

(5) outside working hours, except in partic- 
ular circumstances or where cleaning 
during working hours can be effected with- 
out disadvantage for the workers. 

8. Cloakrooms, lavatories, washstands and, 
if necessary, other facilities for the common use 
of workers should be regularly cleaned and 
periodically disinfected. 

9. All refuse and waste likely to give off 
obnoxious, toxic or harmful substances, or be 
a source of infection, should be made harm- 
less, removed or isolated at the earliest possible 
moment; disposal should be in accordance with 
standards approved by the competent authority. 

10. Removal and disposal arrangements for 
other refuse and waste should be made and 
sufficient receptacles for such refuse and waste 
should be provided in suitable places. 


IV. VENTILATION 


11. In all places in which work is carried on, 
or which contain sanitary or other facilities 
for the common use of workers, there should 
be sufficient and suitable ventilation, natural or 
artificial or both, supplying fresh or purified 
air. 

12. In particular— Pia 
(a) apparatus ensuring natural or artificial 

ventilation should be so designed as to 
introduce a_ sufficient quantity of fresh 
or purified air per person and per hour into 
an area, taking into account the nature and 
conditions of the work; 

(b) arrangements should be made to remove 
or make harmless, as far as_ possible, 
fumes, dust and any other obnoxious or 
harmful impurities which may be generated 
in the course of work; ‘ 

(c) the normal speed of movement of air at 
fixed work stations should not be harmful 
to the health or comfort of the persons 
working there; } 4 

(d) as far as possible and in so far as conditions 
require, appropriate measures should be 
taken to ensure that in enclosed premises 
a suitable hygrometric level in the air is 
maintained. 

13. Where a workplace is wholly or sub- 
stantially air conditioned, suitable means of 
emergency ventilation, natural or artificial, 
should be provided. 


V. LIGHTING 


14. In all places in which work is carried on, 
or through which workers may have to pass 
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or which contain sanitary or other facilities 

provided for the common use of workers, there 

should be, as long as the places are likely to 
be used, sufficient and _ suitable lighting, 
natural or artificial, or both. 

15. In particular, all practicable measures 
should be taken— 

(a) to ensure visual comfort— ; 
(i) by openings for natural lighting which 

are appropriately distributed and of 
sufficient size; : 
(ii) by a careful choice and appropriate 
distribution of artificial lighting; 
(iii) by a careful choice of colours for the 
premises and their equipment; 

(b) to prevent discomfort or disorders caused 
by glare, excessive contrasts between light 
and shade, reflection of light and over- 
strong direct lighting; 

(c) to eliminate harmful flickering whenever 
artificial lighting is used. 

16. Wherever sufficient natural lighting is 
reasonably practicable it should be adopted 
in preference to any other. 

17. Suitable standards of natural or artificial 
lighting for different types of work and 
premises and various occupations should be 
fixed by the competent authority. 

18. In premises where there are large num- 
bers of workers or visitors, emergency lighting 
should be provided. 


VI. TEMPERATURE 


19. In all places in which work is carried on, 
or through which workers may have to pass, 
or which contain sanitary or other facilities 
provided for the common use of workers, the 
best possible conditions of temperature, 
humidity and movement of air should be main- 
tained, having regard to the nature of the work 
and the climate. 

20. No worker should be required to work 
regularly in an extreme temperature. Accord- 
ingly, the competent authority should deter- 
mine either maximum or minimum standards 
of temperature, or both, having regard, to the 
climate and to the nature of the establish- 
ment, institution or administrative service and 
of the work. 

21. No worker should be required to work 
regularly in conditions involving sudden varia- 
tions in temperature which are considered by 
the competent authority to be harmful to 
health. 

22. (1) No worker should be required to 
work regularly in the immediate neighbourhood 
of equipment radiating a large amount of heat 
or causing an intense cooling of the surround- 
ing air, considered by the competent authority 
to be harmful to health, unless suitable control 
measures are taken, the time of the worker’s 
exposure is reduced, or he is provided with 
Suitable protective equipment or clothing. 

(2) Fixed or movable screens, deflectors or 
other suitable devices should be provided and 
used to protect workers against any large- 
scale intake of cold or heat, including the 
heat of the sun. 

23. (1) No worker should be required to 
work at an outdoor sales counter in low 
temperatures likely to be harmful unless suit- 
able means of warming himself are available. 

(2) No worker should be required to work 
at an outdoor sales counter in high tempera- 
tures likely to be harmful unless suitable means 
of protection against such high temperatures 
are available. 

24. The use of methods of heating or cooling 
likely to cause harmful or obnoxious fumes in 
He atmosphere of premises should be forbid- 
en. 
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25. When work is carried out in a very low or 
a very high temperature, workers should be 
given a shortened working day or breaks 
included in the working hours, or other relevant 
measures taken. 
VII. WorKING SPACE 


26. (1) All workplaces should be so laid 
out and work stations so arranged that there 
is no harmful effect on the health of the 
worker. 

(2) Each worker should have sufficient un- 
obstructed working space to perform his work 
without risk to his health. 

27. The competent authority should specify— 
(a) the floor area to be provided in enclosed 

premises for each worker regularly working 
there; 

(b) the minimum unobstructed volume of 
space to be provided in enclosed premises 
for each worker regularly working there; 

(c) the minimum height of new _ enclosed 
premises in which work is to be regularly 
performed. 


VITI. DRINKING WATER 


28. A sufficient supply of wholesome drink- 
ing water or of some other wholesome drink 
should be made available to workers. Wherever 
the distribution of running drinking water is 
practicable, preference should be given to this 
system. 

29. (1) Any containers used to distribute 
drinking water or any other authorized drink 
should— 

(a) be tightly closed and where appropriate 
fitted with a tap; 

(b) be clearly marked as to the nature of their 
contents; 

(c) not be buckets, tubs or other receptacles 
with a wide open top (with or without a 
lid) in which it is possible to dip an 
instrument to draw off liquid; 

(d) be kept clean at all times. 

(2) A sufficient number of drinking vessels 
should be provided and there should be facilities 
for washing them with clean water. 

(3) Cups the use of which is shared by a 
number of workers should be forbidden. 

30. (1) Water which does not come from 
an officially approved source for the distribu- 
tion of drinking water should not be distribu- 
ted as drinking water unless the competent 
health authority expressly authorizes such 
distribution and holds: periodical inspections. 

(2) Any method of distribution other than 
that practised by the officially approved local 
supply service should be notified to the com- 
petent health authority for its approval. 

31. (1) Any distribution of water not fit for 
drinking should be so labelled at the points 
where it can be drawn off. 

(2) There should be no _ interconnection, 
open or potential, between drinking water 
systems and systems of water not fit for drink- 
ing. 

1X. WASHSTANDS AND SHOWERS 


32. Sufficient and suitable washing facilities 
should be provided for the use of workers in 
suitable places and should be properly main- 
tained. 

33. (1) These facilities should, to the greatest 
possible extent, include washstands, with hot 
water if mecessary, and, where the nature of 
the work so requires, showers with hot water. 

(2) Soap should be made available to 
workers. 

(3) Appropriate products (such as detergents, 
special cleansing creams or powders) should 
be made available to workers wherever the 
nature of the work so requires; the use for 
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personal cleanliness of products harmful to 
health should be forbidden. 

(4) Towels, preferably individual, or other 
suitable means of drying themselves should be 
made available to workers. Towels for com- 
mon use which do not provide a fresh clean 
portion for each use should be forbidden. 

34. (1) Water provided for washstands and 
showers should not present any health risks. 

(2) Where water used in washstands and 
showers is not fit for drinking, this should be 
clearly indicated. 

35. Separate washing facilities should be 
provided for men and women, except in very 
small establishments where common facilities 
may be provided with the approval of the 
competent authority. 

36. The number of washstands and showers 
should be fixed by the competent authority 
having regard to the number of workers and 
the nature of their work. 


X. SANITARY CONVENIENCES 


37. Sufficient and suitable sanitary conven- 
iences should be provided for the use of 
workers in suitable places and should be 
properly maintained. 

38. (1) Sanitary conveniences should be so 
partitioned as to ensure sufficient privacy. 

(2) As far as possible sanitary conveniences 
should be supplied with flushing systems and 
traps and with toilet paper or some other 
hygienic means of cleaning. 

(3) Appropriately designed receptacles with 
lids or other suitable disposal units such as 
incinerators should be provided in sanitary 
conveniences for women. 

(4) As far as possible, conveniently acces- 
sible washstands in sufficient number should be 
provided near conveniences. 

39. Separate sanitary conveniences should 
be provided for men and women, except with 
the approval of the competent authority, in 
establishments where not more than five per- 
sons or only members of the employer’s family 
are employed. 

40. The number of W.C.’s and urinals for 
men, and of W.C.’s for women, should be fixed 
by the competent authority having regard to 
the number of workers. 

41. Sanitary conveniences should be ade- 
quately ventilated and so located as to pre- 
vent nuisances. They should not communicate 
directly with workplaces, rest rooms or can- 
teens, but should be separated therefrom by 
an antechamber or by an open space. Ap- 
proaches to outdoor conveniences should be 
roofed. 

XI. SEATS 


42. Sufficient and suitable seats should be 
supplied for workers and workers should be 
given reasonable opportunities of using them. 

43. To the greatest possible extent, work 
stations should be so arranged that workers 
who work standing may discharge their duties 
sitting whenever this is compatible with the 
nature of the work. 

44. Seats supplied for workers should be of 
comfortable design and dimensions, be suited 
to the work performed, and facilitate good 
working posture in the interest of the worker’s 
health; if necessary, foot-rests should be sup- 
plied for the same purpose. 


XII. CLOTHING ACCOMMODATION 
AND CHANGING ROOMS 


45. Suitable facilities, such as hangers and 
cupboards, for changing, leaving and drying 
clothing which is not worn at work should be 
provided and properly maintained. 
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46. Where the number of workers and the 
nature of their work so require, changing rooms 
should be provided. 

47. (1) Changing rooms should contain— 
(a) properly ventilated personal cupboards or 

other suitable receptacles of sufficient 
dimensions, which can be locked; 
(b) a sufficient number of seats. 

(2) Separate compartments for street clothes 
and working attire should be provided when- 
ever workers are engaged in operations neces- 
sitating the wearing of working attire which 
may be contaminated, heavily soiled, stained 
or impregnated. 

48. There should be separate changing rooms 
for men and women. 


XIII. UNDERGROUND AND SIMILAR 
PREMISES 


49, Underground or windowless premises in 
which work is normally performed should 
comply with appropriate standards of hygiene 
laid down by the competent authority. 

50. As far as circumstances allow, workers 
should not be required to work continuously in 
undersround or windowless premises, but 
should work there in rotation. 


XIV. OpNoxious, UNHEALTHY OR TOXIC 

SUBSTANCES, PROCESSES AND TECHNIQUES 

51. Workers should be protected by appro- 
priate and practicable measures against sub- 
stances, processes and techniques which are 
obnoxious, unhealthy, or toxic or for any 
reason harmful. 

52. In particular— 

(a) all appropriate and practicable measures 
should be taken to replace such substances, 
processes and techniques by_ substances, 
processes and techniques which are not 
obnoxious, unhealthy or toxic or for any 
reason harmful, or which are not to the 
same extent; 

(b) the competent authority should encourage 
and advise on the measures of substitution 
referred to in clause (a) and, with regard 
to retail sales, the use of processes and 
techniques and containers excluding any 
harmful effects; 

(c) where the measures of substitution referred 
to in clause (a) are not possible, engineer- 
ing control methods such as_ enclosure, 
isolation and ventilation should be used; 

(d) equipment to control or eliminate ob- 
noxious, unhealthy or toxic or for any 
reason harmful substances should be kept 
in good repair at all times; 

(e) all appropriate and practicable measures 
should be taken to protect workers 
against risks such as those resulting from 
knocking over, spilling, emanation or 
splashing of substances which are ob- 
noxious, unhealthy or toxic or for any 
reason harmful; } 

(f) it should be forbidden to smoke, eat, drink 
or put on make-up when toxic or for any 
reason harmful substances are handled; 
food, drink, tobacco or make-up used by 
workers should not be exposed to con- 
tamination from such substances. 

53. Receptacles containing dangerous sub- 
stances should bear— 

(a) a danger symbol which is in accordance 
with recognized international standards, and, 
where necessary, defines the nature of the 
risk: 

(b) the name of the substance or an indication 
to identify it; and 

(c) as far as possible the essential instructions 
giving details of the first aid that should 
be administered if the substance should 
injure health or cause bodily injury. 
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54. (1) When, despite the measures taken in 
pursuance of Paragraphs 51 and 52, opera- 
tions being performed are exceptionally dirty, 
or involve processes or techniques or the use 
or handling of substances that are unhealthy, 
toxic or for any reason harmful, then, depend- 
ing on the extent and nature of the risks, 
workers should be adequately protected by 
protective clothing or such other personal 
protective equipment or devices as may be 
necessary. 

(2) Such clothing, equipment and devices 
should include, for example, one or more of 
the following, depending on the nature of the 
operation: coats, overalls, aprons, goggles, 
gloves, hats, helmets, masks, footwear, barrier 
creams and special powders. 

(3) If necessary the competent authority 
should fix minimum standards of efficiency for 
personal protective equipment and devices. 


(4) Whenever special public health measures 
or the protection of workers’ health necessitate 
the wearing of protective clothing and other 
personal protective equipment or devices at 
work, this clothing and equipment should be 
supplied, cleaned and maintained at the em- 
ployer’s expense. 


55. Where the use of personal protective 
equipment or devices does not. entirely 
eliminate the effect of substances, processes or 
techniques which are unhealthy or toxic or 
for any reason harmful, the competent author- 
ity should recommend, if necessary, that addi- 
tional preventive measures be taken. 


56. (1) Where necessary a minimum age for 
employment in work involving such substances, 
processes and techniques should be laid down 
by the competent authority. 

(2) The competent authority should prescribe 
medical examinations (initial and periodical) 
for workers exposed to the effects of sub- 
stances which are unhealthy or toxic or for 
any reason harmful. 


XV. NOISE AND VIBRATION 


57. (1) Noise (including sound emissions) 
and vibrations likely to have harmful effects 
on workers should be reduced as far as possible 
by appropriate and practicable measures. 

(2) Particular attention should be paid— 
(a) to the substantial reduction of noise and 

vibrations caused by machinery and 
sound-producing equipment and devices; 

(5) to the enclosure or isolation of sources of 
noise or vibrations which cannot be 
reduced; 

(c) to the reduction of intensity and duration 
of sound emissions, including musical 
emissions; . and 

(d) to the provision of sound-insulating equip- 
ment, where appropriate, to keep the 
noise of workshops, lifts, conveyors or the 
street away from offices. 


58. If the measures referred to in subpara- 
graph (2) of Paragraph 57 prove to be insuf- 
ficient to eliminate harmful effects adequately— 
(a) workers should be supplied with suitable 

ear protectors when they are exposed to 
sound emissions likely to produce harm- 
ful effects; 

(6) workers exposed to sound emissions and 
vibrations likely to produce harmful 
effects should be granted regular breaks 
included in the working hours in premises 
free of such sound emissions and vibra- 
tions; 

(c) systems of work distribution or rotation 
of jobs should be applied where necessary. 
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XVI. METHODS AND PACE OF WorK 


59. Work methods should as far as possible 
be adapted to the requirements of hygiene and 
to the physical and mental health and com- 
fort of workers. 


60. Appropriate measures should be taken, 
among others, to ensure that the mechaniza- 
tion of operations or methods of accelerating 
them do not impose a work rate likely, because 
of the concentrated attention or rapid move- 
ments required, to produce harmful effects on 
workers, in particular, physical fatigue or 
nervous fatigue which causes’ medically 
recognizable disorders. 


61. Where the conditions of work make it 
necessary, the competent authority should fix 
a minimum age for employment in the opera- 
tions referred to in Paragraph 60. 


62. In order to prevent harmful effects or 
to limit them to the greatest possible extent, 
there should be breaks included in the work- 
ing hours or, where possible, systems of work 
distribution or rotation of jobs. 


XVII. First Al 


63. Every establishment, institution or ad- 
ministrative service, or department thereof, to 
which this Recommendation applies should, 
having regard to its size and the possible risk— 
(a) maintain its own dispensary or first-aid 
post; or 

(5) maintain a dispensary or first-aid post 
jointly with other establishments, institu- 
tions or administrative services, or depart- 
ments thereof; or 

(c) have one or more first-aid cupboards, 
boxes or kits. 


64. (1) The equipment of the dispensaries, 
and first-aid posts, cupboards, boxes or kits 
referred to in Paragraph 63 should be deter- 
mined by the competent authority having re- 
gard to the number of workers and the nature 
of the risks. 

(2) The contents of first-aid cupboards, 
boxes or kits should be kept in an aseptic con- 
dition and properly maintained, and should be 
checked at least once every month. These cup- 
boards, boxes or kits should be restocked at 
such times or, where necessary, immediately 
after use. 

(3) Each first-aid cupboard, box or kit 
should contain simple and clear instructions 
regarding the first aid to be given in emergency 
cases and indicating clearly the name of the 
person designated in conformity with Para- 
graph 65; all its contents should be carefully 
labelled. 


65. Dispensaries and first-aid posts, cup- 
boards, boxes or kits should at all times be 
readily accessible and easy to find and should 
be under the charge of a designated person able, 
as prescribed by the competent authority, to 
give first aid. 


XVIII. Mess Rooms 

66. In cases to be determined by the com- 
petent authority, mess rooms should be 
provided for workers. 

67. (1) Mess rooms should be provided with 
sufficient seats and tables. 

(2) Within or in the immediate vicinity of 
mess rooms arrangements for heating meals, 
cool drinking water and hot water should be 
available. 

(3) Covered waste bins should be provided. 

68. (1) Mess rooms should be separate from 
any place in which there is exposure to toxic 
substances. 
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(2) The wearing of contaminated work 
clothing in mess rooms should be forbidden. 


XIX. ReEsT Rooms 


69. (1) Where alternative facilities are not 
available for workers to take temporary rest 
during working hours, a rest room should 
be provided, where this is desirable, having 
regard to the nature of the work and any other 
relevant conditions and _ circumstances. In 
particular, rest rooms should be provided to 
meet the needs of women workers; of workers 
engaged on particularly arduous or special 
work requiring temporary rest during working 
HOMES or of workers employed on broken 
shifts. 


(2) National laws or regulations should, 
where appropriate, empower the competent 
authority to require the provision of rest rooms 
in cases in which this is considered desirable 
by the competent authority owing to the con- 
ditions and circumstances of employment. 


70. The facilities so provided should include 
at least— 


(a) a room in which provision suited to the 
climate is made for relieving discomfort 
from cold or heat; 


(b) adequate ventilation and lighting; 


(c) suitable seating facilities in sufficient num- 
bers. 


XX. PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


71. The plans of new buildings designed for 
use as establishments, institutions and admin- 
istrative services, or departments thereof, to 
which this Recommendation applies, and of 
new installations designed for such use in 
existing buildings where substantial alterations 
are to be made, should conform to the greatest 
possible extent to the provisions of this Recom- 
mendation and should, in cases prescribed by 
national laws or regulations, be submitted for 
prior approval to the competent authority. 


72. The plans should contain sufficient in- 
formation concerning in particular— 


(a) the location of workplaces, movement 
areas, ordinary and emergency exits and 
sanitary facilities; 

(b) the dimensions of workplaces and of 
emergency exits, doors and windows, with 
details of the height of window sills; 

(c) the type of floors, walls and ceilings; 

(d) machinery and installations which may 
emit heat, vapour, gases, dust, odours, 
light, noise or vibrations in quantities likely 
to affect adversely the health, safety or 
comfort of workers, together with the 
measures proposed to combat such 
agents; 

(e) the type of heating and lighting used; 

(f) any mechanical ventilation equipment; 


(g) any sound-proofing, damp-proofing and 
temperature control measures. 


73. The competent authority should grant 
reasonable time limits for any changes that it 
might require in order to make establishments, 
institutions and administrative services, or de- 
partments thereof, to which this Recommenda- 
tion applies conform to the provisions of this 
Recommendation. 

74. As far as possible, floors should be so 
constructed and covered, and walls, ceilings 
and equipment should be so constructed as 
not to present any health risks. 

75. Adequate means of escape should be 
provided and properly maintained. 
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XXI. MEASURES AGAINST THE SPREAD 
OF DISEASES 


76. (1) Measures should be taken to prevent 
the spread of transmissible diseases among 
persons working within any _ establishment, 
institution or administrative service, or depart- 
ment thereof, to which this Recommendation 
applies, and between workers and the public. 


(2) Such measures should include, in 
particular— 


(a) collective or individual technical and 
medical preventive measures, including the 
prevention of infectious diseases and action 
against insects, rodents and other noxious 
animals; 


(6) medical supervisory measures. 


XXII. INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE MEASURES 


77. Measures should be taken to give 
workers and employers the necessary elementary 
understanding of the hygiene measures which 
the workers may be required to take during 
working hours. 


78. (1) Workers should be informed in 
particular *of—= 


(a) the health risks inherent in any harmful 
substances which they may be required to 
handle or employ, even if these products 
are little used in the establishment con- 
cerned; 


(b) the need to make good use of equipment 
and devices provided for hygiene and 
protection. 


(2) If full information on hygiene cannot 
be given in a language understood by the 
workers, they should at least be informed in 
such a language of the meaning of important 
terms, expressions and symbols. 


XXIII. Co-OPERATION IN THE FIELD 
OF HYGIENE 


79. (1) The competent authority, employers 
and workers should establish mutual contacts, 
in order to ensure the hygiene of workers in 
connection with their work. 


(2) The competent authority, in giving effect 
to the provisions of this Recommendation, 
should consult with the representative organ- 
izations of employers and workers concerned, 
or, where such do not exist, the representatives 
of employers and workers concerned. 


80. (1) The competent authority should en- 
courage and, if necessary, itself undertake the 
study of any measures designed to ensure the 
wee of workers in connection with their 
work. 


(2) The competent authority should give 
wide circulation to any documentation on means 
of ensuring the hygiene of workers in con- 
nection with their work. 


(3) Full information and advice on all sub- 
jects dealt with in this Recommendation should 
be available from the competent authority. 


81. (1) In establishments, institutions or 
administrative services, or departments thereof, 
in respect of which the competent authority 
deems it desirable having regard to the pos- 
sible degree of risk, at least one delegate or 
official for matters of hygiene should be 
designated. 


(2) Hygiene delegates or officials should co- 
operate closely with employers and workers in 
eliminating risks to workers’ health and to this 
end should, in particular, keep in touch with 
employers’ and workers’ representatives. 
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(3) In establishments, institutions or admin- 
istrative services in respect of which the com- 
petent authority deems it desirable having 
regard to the possible degree of risk, a hygiene 
committee should be set up. 

(4) Hygiene committees should endeavour, 
in particular, to eliminate risks to the health 
of workers. 


82. The competent authority, in collaboration 
with employers and workers concerned or their 
representative organizations, should carry out 
investigations with a view to assembling in- 
formation regarding diseases likely to arise 


from work and to perfecting measures to 
eliminate the causes and conditions which give 
rise to these diseases. 


XXIV. ENFORCEMENT 


83. Appropriate measures should be taken, 
by adequate inspection or other means, to 
ensure the proper application of laws, regula- 
tions or other provisions concerning hygiene. 

84. Where it is appropriate to the manner in 
which effect is given to this Recommendation, 
the necessary measures in the form of penalties 
should be taken to ensure the enforcement of 
its provisions. 


159th Session, ILO Governing Body 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of Labour elected Chairman for 1964-65 


At the 159th Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, who has been Canadian govern- 
ment representative on the Governing Body 
since 1956, was unanimously elected Chair- 
man for a one-year period. Dr. Haythorne 
headed the Canadian delegation at the 48th 
International Labour Conference. 

Since the ILO was founded in 1919, this 
is the third time that a Canadian has been 
honoured by election to the chairmanship. 

Dr. Haythorne succeeds Mexican Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs Emilio 
Calderon Puig. Employers’ Vice-President 
Pierre Waline (France) and Workers’ Vice- 
President Jean Mori (Switzerland) were re- 
elected to their present posts. 

The Governing Body decided on two 
measures in pursuance of the Declaration 
concerning the policy of apartheid of the 
Republic of South Africa, adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in July 
(see preceding story). 

It decided, as empowered by the ILO 
Constitution, to request the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa to supply 
annual reports on the position of its law 
and practice with regard to ILO Conven- 
tions and Recommendations dealing with 
freedom of association, penal sanctions, the 
abolition of forced labour and the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in employment and 
occupation. 

The Governing Body furthermore re- 
quested the Director-General to submit to 
the Conference at its subsequent sessions a 
special report bearing on the application 
of the Declaration and including any neces- 
Sary recommendations concerning any 
measures which should be adopted with a 
view to bringing to an end the policy of 
apartheid in the Republic of South Africa. 


Up to the time of the 159th Session of the 
ILO Governing Body, 44 countries had made 
or promised contributions to the Endowment 
Fund of the International Institute for Labour 
Studies. A Canadian contribution of $250,000 
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was announced by the Minister of Labour in 
an address to the 48th International Labour 
Conference (see page 687). 
Other recent contributions include: 
—from the Government of Burma, $2,000 
—from_ the Government of Ivory Coast, 
$12,000 
—from the Government of Portugal, $300,000 
—from the Government of Lebanon, $2,000. 


The Contribution from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment is one that was promised in June 1962. 

Early last year, the Ford Foundation of the 
United States announced a grant of $200,000 
to the Institute. The grant was to cover a two- 
year period, and was to be used to enable the 
Institute “to hold additional international 
training courses, and to conduct special re- 
search on labour-management problems in 
developing countries.” 

Up to the middle of June, contributions 
pledged toward the financing of the Interna- 
tional Centre for Advanced Vocational and 
Technical Training at Turin included one from 
the Italian Government of about $7,177,000 
in 10 annual payments of $717,000, payable on 
January 1 of each year from the start of opera- 
tions on January 1, 1965. The Italian Govern- 
ment has also promised to pay for a number 
of fellowships, and will contribute approxi- 
mately $105,000 for this purpose in 1965. 

Other recent contributions to the Centre in- 
clude: 

from the French Government, about $204,000 
a year for four years from January 1, 1965; 
from the Belgian Government, the equiva- 
Jent of $40,000 a year for four years from Janu- 
ary 1, 1965: 

—from the Republic of Cyprus, $5,000; 

—from the Republic of Jordan, $500; 

—from the Government of Pakistan, $5,200 
a year for four years; 

—from the Government of Libya, $5,000. 


Various gifts of equipment have also been 
pledged. 

The Turin Centre will provide advanced 
technical and vocational training, primarily for 
the benefit of developing countries of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America and the Near and 
Middle East, for persons who are considered 
suitable for more advanced training than any 
they could obtain in their own countries or 
regions. The ILO Governing Body has author- 
ized its opening three months after receipt of 
funds equivalent to half the amount needed 
for the first year’s operations, and of assurances 
of funds necessary for at least the first four 
years. 
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Conference on Employment Problems of Automation 
and Advanced Technology 


A Conference on Employment Problems 
of Automation and Advanced Technology 
organized by the ILO’s International Insti- 
tute for Labour Studies was held in 
Geneva from July 19 to 24. It attracted 
participants from 20 nations. 

The conference examined the impact of 
automation and advanced technology on 
employment, education and training, man- 
agement and industrial relations. It was 
financed by the American and British 
Foundations on Automation and Employ- 
ment within the framework of the study 
and research program of the International 
Institute for Labour Studies. 

The purpose of the Conference was to 
explore some of the social and economic 
problems raised by rapid technological 
change, to promote the study of these prob- 
lems and to permit an exchange of views 
among scholars and specialists. 

It brought together about 80 university 
scholars and specialists drawn from labour, 
management and governments with an 
interest in, and expert knowledge of the 
economic and social impact of technological 
change. 

Lord Robens, Chairman of the United 
Kingdom National Coal Board and Deputy 
Chairman of the British Foundation on 
Automation and Employment, and Jean 
Mori, Worker Vice-President of the ILO 
Governing Body and _ Secretary, Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions, addressed the 
closing session. 

Lord Robens said that the U.K. Na- 
tional Coal Board had reduced its labour 
force from 680,000 workers to 490,000 in 
five years “with far fewer labour disputes— 
at a critical period in the history of the 
industry—than during the preceding five 
years” and with the co-operation of the 
workers, thanks to the NCB’s policy in 
dealing with labour problems arising from 
technological change. 
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He said that management must make a 
major effort to provide workers displaced 
by technological change with suitable alter- 
native employment through retraining and 
relocation, as well as through understanding 
of the personal problems, such as moving 
house and changing their children’s schools. 


“This,” he said, “is to win the co-opera- 
tion of workers by showing them that tech- 
nological change does not mean they are 
working themselves out of a job but into a 
new—often more remunerative—posts”. 


Lord Robens said unions should assist by 
organizing workers’ education courses to 
explain that only modernizing techniques 
can ensure constantly rising standards of 
living. 

Governments, he said, should ensure that 
management and labour are performing 
these tasks adequately, while studying the 
problems of better education for an age of 
advanced technology to eliminate the un- 
skilled workers “for whom there is no 
longer any place in a modern society.” 


Mr. Mori gave a number of reasons why 
workers attach a very great importance to 
the problems arising from automation and 
scientific and technical progress in general. 


“Labour unions throughout the world,” 
he said, “are deeply concerned by the new 
situations arising from automation.” He 
added that although the unions understand 
the enormous opportunities opened up by 
scientific and technical progress, it was 
quite natural that they should insist on a 
progressive implementation of the new 
methods of production and upon previous 
consultation with the labour unions. 


“Tt is also quite understandable,” he said, 
“that they insist on an equitable distribution 
of the new riches among all those who help 
to produce them, by means of a reduction 
of prices to consumers, improvement in the 
standard of living and in social benefits.” 
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in_ INDUSTRY 


Science is leading sociology in a race 
for the future, and labour and management 
must work together to keep up with both, 
says George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour. “If labour and management 
form a bond of unity they will be ready to 
take advantage of changing times,” he told 
more than 400 delegates who attended the 
recent Labour-Management Conference in 
Calgary. 

On the subject of labour-management 
problems today, Dr. Haythorne acknowl- 
edged that they are numerous and diverse. 
He revealed, however, that whenever con- 
ferences have been held to discuss these 
problems, four major conclusions have in- 
variably been reached: 

—greater co-operation is essential in the 
face of industrial development and ad- 
vance; 

—mutual trust must be developed; 

—labour and management must meet at 
regular intervals; 

—unions must be respected by manage- 
ment and management understood and ac- 
cepted by unions. 

* * so 

Speaking at Medicine Hat, federal 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour Gor- 
don G. Cushing said: “The record of co- 
operation between labour and management 
since World War II is good but there is 
room for improvement.” 

Canadian labour and management have 
come to realize the need for increased co- 
operation because of the changing econo- 
mic conditions, Mr. Cushing continued. Be- 
cause of increased productivity, other 
nations have cut into both the export and 
domestic markets of Canadian companies 
and both groups now realize that co-opera- 
tion is needed if Canada is to produce more 
efficiently. And because Canada is a trading 
nation, the drop in exports has resulted in 
both reduced business and a rise in unem- 
ployment. 

To illustrate how labour-management co- 
operation has increased in Canada, Mr. 
Cushing reported that from 1958 to 1963 
time lost through strikes and lockouts was 
cut by more than half, despite the fact 


that the number of non-agricultural workers 
was steadily increasing. During that time, he 
said, the number of joint committees in 
business and industry rose from 1,300 to 
1,800. 

Eo * * 

Service industries interested in operating 
a “really successful” labour-management 
committee should set up specific projects so 
that employees have a visible target to 
shoot at, says John Dingle, supervisor of 
personnel and public relations at Moncton 
Hospital, Moncton, N.B. He recommended 
the procedure especially for committees 
faltering through lost momentum. 

Two years ago, Mr. Dingle revealed, 
Moncton’ Hospital’s LMC spearheaded 
formation of an employee credit union. The 
committee’s initiative and enthusiasm rapid- 
ly attracted the support of the staff, and 
today the union is thriving. At last report, 
it had more than 280 members, $4,700 in 
savings and $2,300 out in loans to em- 
ployees. 

Recently the committee turned its at- 
tention to promoting safety through the 
introduction of classes in accident preven- 
tion. Working in conjunction with the 
New Brunswick Accident Prevention Coun- 
cil, the committee has succeeded in rous- 
ing “a new, keen interest in hospital em- 
ployee safety.” 

As for future “special” projects, the la- 
bour-management committee has com- 
pleted a study of the possibility of organiz- 
ing an employee counselling service. An 
employee fire prevention program is also 
planned. 

Employee representatives on the LMC are 
members of Local 720, Canadian Union of 
Public Employees. 

3K * * 

Dr. J. Lorne Gray, President of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, told delegates 
to the company’s first labour-management 
conference in Chalk River, Ont. that in 
our modern highly competitive world it is 
essential for labour and management to 
understand each other’s responsibilities, 
problems and points of view. “Co-operation 
between us is also essential if we are both 
to survive and keep our place in the sun,” 
he said. 

Dr. Gray sounded the communications 
aim of the conference in his welcoming 
address when he declared: “We feel, also, 
that we should make a greater effort to 
show you what we are doing, and to tell 
you something of our objectives and plans.” 


me a a eS A ee eee ee 

Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for four days during June. The Board issued 
ten certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received eight applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of three such 
applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. General Truck Drivers Local 938, of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by Liquid Cargo Lines 
Limited, }Clarkson, Ont. (InGyOJuly, -p. 
573). W. A. Presswood, an employee of 
the company, had intervened. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed by Trans-World Charter- 
ing Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., July, p. 
573). Local 13946, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America had intervened. 

3. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Chandler 
Local No. 455, on behalf of a unit of long- 
shoremen employed in the stevedoring 
operations of the Gaspesia Pulp and Paper 
ComlLidmatee bandier;) Oue. (L.G.; June, 
p. 495). 

4. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, Local 1145, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Maple Leaf Mills Limited 
employed at Calgary, Alta. (L.G., July, 
p. 574). 

5. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany in its Broadcasting Division, Tele- 
vision Station CFCF-TV, and Radio Sta- 
tion CFCF, employed as staff announcer, 
staff performer and newscaster/writer (L.G., 
July, p. 574). The National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians had 
intervened. 

6. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of yard conductors and 
yard brakemen employed by The Shawini- 
gan Falls Terminal Railway Company, 
Shawinigan, Que. (L.G., July, p. 574). The 
Brotherhood of Railway Running Trades 
Union had intervened. 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


7. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
and helpers employed by The Shawinigan 
Falls Terminal Railway Company, Shawini- 
gan, Que. (L.G., July, p. 574). The Brother- 
hood of Railway Running Trades Union 
had intervened. 

8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
office employees employed by the Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited in its offices at 
Windsor, Ont. (L.G., July, p. 575). 

9, Canadian Maritime Union on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels owned and operated by 


Lakeland Tankers Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(application received during month). 
10. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 


men and Helpers Local Union No. 880 and 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of checkers, 
drivers, dockmen and driver-dockmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Great Western 
Express Ltd. at its terminals in Winnipeg, 
Man., and Windsor, Ont. (application re- 
ceived during month). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Brotherhood of Railway Running Trades 
Union, applicant; The Shawinigan Falls 
Terminal Railway Company, Shawinigan, 
Que., respondent; Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, intervener; and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, intervener (L.G., 
July, p. 574). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the applicant organiza- 
tion was not prepared to proceed with and 
press the application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Maritime Union on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels owned and operated by 
Lakeland Tankers Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (See 
applications for certification granted, 
above). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union No. 880 and 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and 


ec a a a i i Rie des 
This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 

Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Helpers Local Union No. 979 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of checkers, 
drivers, dockmen and driver-dockman em- 
ployed by the Canadian Great Western Ex- 
press Ltd. at its terminals in Winnipeg, Man., 
and Windsor, Ont. (see “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” above). 


3. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Local 938, General Truck Drivers 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees at the Sault Ste. Marie Terminal] 
of Lakehead Freightways Ltd., Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). (See “Applications for Certifica- 
tion Withdrawn,” below). 


4. National Syndicate of Employees of 
Quebec Harbour, CNTU, on behalf of a 


unit of employees in the general operations, 
maintenance and cold storage of the Na- 
tional Harbours Board, Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Berven Enterprises Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). (see 
“Applications for Certification Withdrawn,” 
below). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of employees of The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority employed on the twinning 
project, Welland Canal. (Investigating 
Officers: G. A. Lane and G. E. Plant). 

7. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, Local 878, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation employed in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
I, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, aud for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour. Reiations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively.and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 


reported here under two headings: 


(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s represent the 


Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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8. Truckers, Cartagemen and Building 
Material Employees, Local Union No. 362, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in Alberta by Reimer Express Lines 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Local 501, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Cana- 
dian Area, applicant, and the National Har- 
bours Board, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
a GarApril, p2288): 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers Local 938, General Truck Drivers 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and em- 
ployees at the Sault Ste. Marie Terminal of 
Lakehead Freightways Ltd. Port Arthur, 
Ont., respondent (application received dur- 
ing month). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Berven Enterprises Ltd., Burnaby, B.C., 
respondent (marine engineers). (Applica- 
tion received during month). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


During June, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 


1. Western Manitoba Broadcasters Ltd., 
Brandon, and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Y.T., and Local 924 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canad) ‘s(Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. CJMS Radio Montreal Limitee and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Radio Laurentides Inc., Saint-Jerome, 
Que., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


5. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Terminus Maritime Inc. and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 5197 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

6. Cronkwright Transport Limited, Sim- 
coe, Ont. and Local 879 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


7. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, representing certain companies 
within federal jurisdiction, and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 


8. Colonial Broadcasting Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfid., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies). 

9. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
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Attendants’ Association (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

10. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee (26 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (unlicensed 
personnel) (Conciliation Officers: C. E. 
Poirier and T. B. McRae). 

11. Canadian Lake Carriers Negotiating 
Committee (23 companies) and Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada (licensed 
division) (Conciliation Officers: C. E. 
Poirier and T. B. McRae). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. British Overseas Airways Corp., 
Montreal, and United Automobile, Aero- 
space and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., June, p. 495). 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., June, p. 495). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

North-American Elevators Limited and 
Syndicat Catholique et National des 
Debardeurs de Sorel Inc. (L.G., April, 
p. 289). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in May to deal with 
a dispute between Maple Leaf Broadcasting 
Company Limited (Radio Station CHML, 
Hamilton) and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
July, p. 576) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of T. G. O’Connor 
of Toronto as Chairman. Mr. O’Connor 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
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joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, F. G. Hamilton of 
Toronto and William F. Scandlan of Hamil- 
ton, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in May to deal with 
a dispute between Federal Electric Corpora- 
tion, Paramus, N.J., (Dewline operations 
in Canada) and Local 2085 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(L.G., July, p. 576) was fully constituted 
in June with the appointment of Roy A. 
Gallagher of Winnipeg as Chairman. Mr. 
Gallagher was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Richard E. Noonan 
and Leonard Stevens, both of Winnipeg, 
nominees of the company and _ union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. ‘Northwest Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. 
and Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Local 400 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., July, p. 576). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., 
Asbestos, Que., and Locals 106 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., April, p. 289). 

3. Central Truck Lines Limited, Val 
d’Or, Que., and Locals 938 and 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. (L.G., March, p. 216). 


Board Report of Settlement Received 


Gentral’. Truckothinespeltdy Valedior 
Que., and Locals 938 and 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., March, p. 216). 


Strike Action after Board Procedure 


Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., Asbes- 
tos, Que., and locals 106 and 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (see above). Stoppage of work 
occurred June 15. 


Appointment of Industrial Inquiry 
Commission 


Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., and The Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (Stoppage of 
work occurred April 24; work resumed 
June 13; Judge A. H. MacKinnon appointed 
Industrial Inquiry Commission on June 
18). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Northwest Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. and Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


Findings and Recommendations 


The present collective agreement shall 
be renewed with incorporation of the fol- 
lowing changes: 


1. The new agreement shall be effective 
from January 1, 1964 until February 28, 
1966. 

2. The existing B.C. Towboat Industry 
Standard Welfare Plan shall be instituted 
as soon as possible after the signing of the 
collective agreement. 


3. The parties shall agree upon the details 
of a Minimum Manning Scale which shall 
be incorporated into the collective agree- 
ment. 


4. Article 2. Section 12. Working Cargo— 
Subsection (b) shall be revised to read as 
follows: 


“When the crew are required to do work 
regularly done by longshoremen in the 
ports of Vancouver or Prince Rupert, they 
shall receive longshore rates of pay with a 


Se ee ee eee ee 


During June, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Northwest Shipping 
(1962) Co. Ltd. and Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Vancouver, and Local 400 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of J. C. Ross of Vancouver. He was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, R. A. Mahoney 
of Vancouver and R. C. Smith of North Surrey, nominees of the companies and union, 


respectively. 


The report of the chairman and Mr. Mahoney, constitutes the report of the Board. 
The minority report was submitted by Mr. Smith. The text of the majority and minority 


reports are reproduced here. 
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minimum of one hour and thereafter time 
to be computed in one-half hour periods.” 

5. Article 2. Section 4. Meal Hours— 
Relieving for Meals—shall be revised to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The meal hours for the unlicensed 
personnel covered by this agreement shall 
be as follows: 


Breakfast. .......... "SUA Mehl Oten 8250) 2.1, 
Dae ae a ee Me Una. tO, 12:30 p.m. 
SUD OCU ge: aks isles 5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


(b) These hours may be varied, but such 
variation shall not exceed one (1) hour 
either way provided that one (1) unbroken 
hour shall be allowed at all times for din- 
ner and supper when the vessel is in port. 

(c) In all cases if one (1) unbroken 
hour is not given a one-hour meal period 
shall be dealt with as follows: 

i. Three dollars ($3.00) shall be paid for 
the meal period. 

ii. At all times the meal period shall 
include at least one-half hour for the em- 
ployee to eat his meal. 

(d) At sea the four (4) to eight (8) 
watch shall relieve itself for supper. 

(e) The twelve (12) to four (4) watch on 
sailing day is to be knocked off at 11:00 
a.m. in order to eat at 11:30 a.m. and to 
be ready to go on watch at 12:00 noon. 


6. Article 2. Section 8. Laid-up Ships— 
Subsection (b) shall be revised to read: 
“Wage on laid-up ships shall be $2.25 per 
hour.” 


7. Article 2. Section 15. Marine Disaster— 
shall be revised to read as follows: 

“In case of shipwreck or disaster neces- 
sitating the abandoning of the ship, the 
crew shall be paid all wages as well as sub- 
sistence and provided with such suitable 
passenger accommodation as may be avail- 
able back to port of Vancouver, B.C. In 
the event of loss of clothing the crew shall 
receive compensation in a sum not to 
exceed four hundred ($400.00) dollars.” 


8. Article 1. Section 29. Call Back for 
Shifting Ships—shall be revised to read as 
follows: 

“(a) When vessel is in port and watches 
are broken and men are called back to work 
after 5:00 p.m. or before 6:00 am., or on 
Saturday, Sunday or Holidays, for the pur- 
pose of shifting ship, a minimum of four 
(4) hours’ overtime shall be paid for each 
call, except when men are knocked off for 
a period one (1) hour or less, in which 
case time shall be continuous. 

(b) When men are called back to work 
between 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. for the 
purpose of shifting ship a minimum of two 
(2) hours’ overtime shall be paid for each 
call, except when men are knocked off for 
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a period of one (1) hour or less, in which 
case time shall be continuous.” 

9. Article 3. Wages and Overtime Rates— 
shall be revised to incorporate the following 
increases: 

Effective Jan. 1, 1964—$6.00 per month 

Effective Aug. 1, 1964—$6.00 per month 

Effective Feb. 1, 1965—$6.00 per month 

Effective Aug. 1, 1965—$6.00 per month 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 11th day 
of June, 1964. 
(Sed. )° eC? Ross, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) R.A. MAHONEY, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


It has not been possible for me to reach 
agreement on a majority report with the 
other two members (Mr. J. C. Ross, chair- 
man, and Mr. R. A. Mahoney, member) 
of the Board of Conciliation involving the 
above dispute. It is their contention that 
the settlement reached between Northland 
Shipping and the Seafarers’ International 
Union on Tuesday, May 26 has set a pat- 
tern for the settlement of this dispute and 
the Board has no alternative but to recom- 
mend same. This I do not agree with. Many 
other settlements have been made in the 
past twelve months which may be used as 
patterns in determining what is a fair and 
equitable settlement of this dispute, includ- 
ing the settlement between the longshore- 
men and the Wharf Operators Association 
of which this company was a party. I 
respectfully submit the following as my 
minority recommendations: 

1. Term of Agreement: 
January 1, 1964. 

2. Wages: Effective January 1, $10.00 

(Ten Dollars) per month 
Effective July 1, 1964—-$10.00 (Ten Dol- 

lars) per month 
Effective January 1, 1965—$20.00 (Twenty 

Dollars) per month. 

Increase applicable to all rates. 

Note: This represents an increase of 23 
cents an hour over a period of two years. 
This would bring the Able Seamen’s hourly 
base rate to $2.07 which; in my estimation, 
is far from being an unreasonable figure. 

3. Overtime: Rate to be based on time and 
one half the basic rate. 

4. Cargo Rate: To be increased to $1.25 
per hour and also to be applied to the 
handling of passenger baggage, passenger 
cars, express and lashing cargo. 

Nore: This will give the seaman a rate 
which is closer to the rate received by 
longshoremen for the same work for the 
same company. 


2 years from 
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5. Safety: Clause (d) to read: “No wind- 
lass in motion to be left unattended”. 


Norte: This is a safety precaution which 
is standard in any industry to my knowl- 
edge, in regard to attending machines 
while in operation and should be _ indis- 
putable. 

Clause (e) to read: “When required to 
work cargo, the principle of one man for 
each job to be observed. No cargo work 
to be performed around open hatches.” 

Norte: I agree with the principle that at 
least one man for each job is necessary. 
Also, it is a standard safety practice that 
no cargo work be performed around open 
hatches. If a man trips around an open 
hatch the danger of him falling below is 
too great not to warrant the few minutes it 
takes to cover up a hatch. 


6. Welfare Plan: Existing towboat wel- 
fare plan to be instituted. 

Note: In the companies’ presentation 
(verbal) before the Board the statement 
was made that this could be agreed to. 

7. Manning Scale: To be incorporated 
into the Agreement covering vessels under 
this Agreement. 

Note: This is a standard provision in 
agreements covering other ships of the 


parent company and the companies’ repre- 
sentative indicated before the Board that 
this could be agreed to. 


8. Meal Hours: Delete the words “for 
dinner and supper” in sub-section (b) of 
the current clause in the Agreement and 
revise the clause further to provide that the 
man will receive a minimum of one (1) 
hour at the overtime rate plus whatever 
time he works if a meal hour is broken. 

Note: A meal period of at least one 
hour is standard in most industries for 
many reasons, including health reasons, and 
if a man is required to work during or 
through a meal hour a penalty rate is war- 
ranted. 


9. Night Meals: Clause to remain the 
same. 


10. Call Outs: Crew members, when 
required to work overtime, shall be given 
thirty (30) minutes call; overtime to com- 
mence from time of call if crew member 
reports for duty within thirty (30) minutes. 


11. Annual 
same. 


Vacations: To remain the 


Respectfully submitted 


(Sgd.) Roy C. Soir, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc. 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


On the recommendation of Messrs. 
Camille Archambault and Reuben Spector, 
who had been appointed members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
the above matter, on the recommendation 
of the employer and the employees respec- 
tively, Mr. Justice Roger Ouimet, of the 
Superior Court, was appointed Chairman 
and third member of the said Board, on 
February 24, 1964. 

In his letter to the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Department of Labour, 
dated February 21, 1964, Mr. Reuben 
Spector had advised the Department that 
it would not be possible for him to act 
prior to March 12. 

The Chairman was advised of his nomina- 
tion on the 4th of March, 1964. 


The first public sitting was held in the 
Department of Labour’s office at Montreal, 
on April 7, 1964, and, at the beginning, it 
appeared that the parties were at logger- 
heads; but they finally agreed that they 
would meet on Thursday and Friday, April 
16 and 17, discuss their differences, and 
report to the Board on or before April 27, 
when the Board would hold another sitting. 

They filed a joint statement agreeing to 
the above and to the extension of the 
Board’s mandate to May 14, 1964, which 
extension was confirmed by the Minister on 
April 9. 

At the second public sitting, held in Mr. 
Reuben Spector’s office on April 27, the 
two (2) draft agreements submitted by 
the union were put before the Board, to- 





During June, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Asbestos-Eastern Transport 
Inc. and Locals 106 and 938 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice Roger Ouimet of 
Montreal. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Camille Archambault and Reuben Spector, both of Montreal, nominees 


of the company and union, respectively. 


The report of the Chairman and Mr. Spector constitutes the report of the Board. 
The text of the majority report is reproduced here. 
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gether with a third proposition drafted by 
Me Jean Massicotte on behalf of the em- 
ployer. 


After much haggling, which nearly ended 
in a deadlock, it was finally agreed that 
the company would accept the union’s 
security clause, with such amendments as 
the local situation might warrant. 


The Chairman suggested to the parties 
that the three (3) proposals be set forth 
in a table of concordance, so that corre- 
sponding articles should be studied together, 
and that those most suitable to the parties, 
having been either amended or accepted 
in toto, form part of a final draft agreement 
to be submitted to the Board on May 7. 


This was concurred in and the attorney 
for the union undertook the task of having 
the three (3) documents photographed side 
by side in a logical sequence, after which 
the parties would meet again and try to 
thresh out their differences. 


At a sitting which lasted all day on 
May 7, Exhibit “D” was filed by the union 
and served as a working sheet. 


It is to be noted that, by consent of the 
parties, after the unavoidable departure of 
the two (2) other members of the Board, 
who had appointments elsewhere, the Chair- 
man presided over a further “unofficial” 
hour-long sitting of conciliation, which 
seemed to be promising. 


This permitted the Chairman to report 
to the Director of Industrial Relations on 
May 8, 1964, that much progress seemed 
to have been accomplished “if one were to 
take the parties’ conciliatory attitude at their 
face value.” 


A further extension to June 1 was then 
sought and obtained from the Minister. 


The parties met again on the 19th and 
20th of May, and reported to the Board 
on Friday afternoon, May 22. 


The employer’s appointee, Mr. Camille 
Archambault, having advised the Board that 
he could not sit on the 22nd, because of a 
pre-arranged trip to Europe, it was agreed 
that the union’s appointee, Me Reuben 
Spector, Q.C., and the Chairman would sit 
together under the provisions of Section 
32(4) of the Act. 


At the sitting held on May 22, 1964, 
the union filed into the record Exhibit “E”, 
which included thirteen (13) articles 
gleaned from the table of concordance 
above mentioned and apparently assented 
to. 

However, it soon became obvious that 
the parties were not even in accord con- 
cerning all of said thirteen (13) articles. 
It appeared that what the employer had 
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“conceded” during prior meetings, it was 
not ready now to implement in toto. So 
that, after some two (2) hours of claims 
and counter-claims, the members of the 
Board felt that further sittings would prove 
to be useless for the following reasons: 


In the Chairman’s opinion, the attitudes 
of both parties are irreconcilable, at the 
present time anyway. Many factors con- 
tribute to this situation, namely: 

1. Asbestos Transport is a family-owned 
concern, with a president who has built it 
from scratch. He is getting on in years and, 
after a bitter fight to try to prevent the 
union from being certified, there is every 
reason to believe that he still wants to 
play for time with a hope that he may 
break the back of the local union. He has 
been most vehement in affirming the so- 
called rights of management, and _ his 
attorney has expressed, as gospel truth, the 
principle that management has inalienable 
rights such as those of establishing new rates 
without prior consultation of the union and 
without negotiating the said rates. There was 
also a very enlightening discussion as to 
the right of management to impose a code 
of rules and regulations governing the 
actions of all employees without negotiat- 
ing with the union, and certainly without 
making this “Code” a part and parcel of 
the proposed labour agreement. “Paternal- 
ism”’ still seems a by-word in this company. 

2. Although the presidents of the locals 
at Asbestos are French-speaking, all other 
negotiating officers, who are from Ontario, 
do not understand or speak French. Indeed, 
for that reason, most of the negotiations 
and discussions before the Board had to 
be conducted in English. This might have 
been an added cause of friction. 

Moreover, the evident wish of the union 
officials to obtain a contract along similar 
lines to those of Exhibit “A” with a com- 
pany the great majority of whose employees 
reside and work in the Province of Quebec, 
proved to be a stumbling block at the 
beginning, although there was no doubt that 
the union relented and adopted a much more 
conciliatory attitude at the second sitting. 

The Board expresses the wish that, in the 
very near future, international unions, such 
as the Teamsters, will see fit to train their 
members so that whenever necessary the 
negotiating of their contracts may be car- 
ried on in both languages and the wording 
of their clauses be more closely linked with 
local usage and phraseology. 

For all these reasons, therefore, the Chair- 
man and the union’s appointee wish to 
report that, in their considered opinion, 
no progress may be accomplished by any 
further sittings of the Board. 
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The company’s nominee could not be 
advised of the present report due to his 
absence in Europe, but he may want to 
make his own recommendations when he 
comes back, on or about June 4 next. 

It is not felt necessary, however, to move 
for a further extension of time under 
Section 35 of the Act. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, this 28th day of May, 1964. 


(Sgd.) ROGER OUIMET, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) REUBEN SPECTOR, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Central Truck Lines Limited 
and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


The Board met at the Chateau Laurier 
Hotel, Ottawa, Ont., on Saturday, May 30, 
1964, prepared to consider the matters re- 
ported by a conciliation officer of the De- 
partment of Labour of Canada to be still 
in dispute between the parties, namely: 

1. Wages for hourly rated employees. 

2. Overtime for the employees working 
in Northern Quebec and Northern Ontario. 

3. Pension fund for the employees in 
Toronto. 

4. Duration of the agreement. 


It was, however, announced that the 
parties had amicably composed their dif- 
ferences and had entered into a Memor- 
andum of Settlement, which is set forth 
hereunder: 

In addition to the points agreed to in 
negotiations between the above-mentioned 
parties, the union agrees to recommend the 


following rates as a proposed contract between 
Local 938 and Central Truck Lines Ltd. 


Toronto and Sudbury 
November 1, 1963—1.92 
November 1, 1964—1.97 
November 1, 1965—2.03 


Val d@’Or, Kirkland Lake, and Rouyn 
November 1, 1963—1.72 
November 1, 1964—1.82 
November 1, 1965—1.87 
June 1, 1966—1.94 


North Bay 


November 1, 1963—1.77 
November 1, 1964—1.87 
November 1, 1965—1.94 


Maintenance-Skilled 


November 1, 1963—2.04 
November 1, 1964—2.14 
November 1, 1965—2.22 


Equal increases amounting to 30¢ for un- 
skilled and semi-skilled groups. 


Highway 
November 1, 1963—7.15 per mile 
November 1, 1964—7.25 per mile 


Hourly Rates for Highway Drivers 


November 1, 1963—1.89 
November 1, 1964—1.95 
November 1, 1965—1.97 


Term of Agreement—November 1, 1963 


until October 31, 1966. 
Applicable date of contract March 29, 1964. 


Retroactive pay will be paid to all employees 
who were employed by the company between 
November 1, 1963 and March 29 1964. 


The Board was advised that the trade 
union had ratified the actions of its officers 
in approving this settlement. 

The Board wishes to congratulate Mr. 
Roger L. Fournier, Conciliation Officer of 
the Department of Labour of Canada, for 
his excellent work in bringing the parties 
together and narrowing the issues between 
them, and the parties for the conciliatory 
and co-operative attitude which they dis- 
played in arriving at a sensible and far- 
sighted agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) R. W. REVILLE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) G. GUERIN, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


Dated at the City of Brantford, Ontario, 
this 25th day of June 1964. 


During June, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Central Truck 
Lines Limited, Val d’Or, Que., and Locals 938 and 106 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of His Honour Judge R. W. Reville, Brant- 
ford, Ont. He was appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Guy Guerin, Montreal, and Paul Siren, Toronto, nominees of the company 


and union, respectively. 
The report is reproduced here. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


In British Columbia, Appeal Court upholds arbitration award, 
Supreme Court rules that picketing of “taxi zones” is legal 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that a decision of an arbitration board 
under collective agreement could not be set 
aside for an alleged error of law on the face 
of the award. The board had decided that 
a nurse was properly and lawfully dis- 
charged for reporting for duty under the 
influence of alcohol. 

The Court held that some documents, 
which formed part of the evidence before 
the arbitration board and on the contents 
of which the alleged error of law was 
claimed, were not incorporated in the 
award. Consequently, the Court had no 
power to consider them, on the principle 
that it is not open to the Court to examine 
the evidence submitted to an arbitration 
board. 

In another British Columbia decision, the 
Supreme Court refused an injunction to 
prevent picketing by employees of a taxi 
company who were on legal strike of taxi 
zones assigned by the City of Vancouver 
for the exclusive use of taxis, on the ground 
that such zones or stands where the com- 
pany’s taxis were usually stationed to pick 
up passengers were, in addition to the com- 
pany’s dispatch office, “places of opera- 
tions” within the permissive terms of Section 
3(1) of the British Columbia Trade-unions 
Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


... finding no error on face of arbitration 
award, dismisses application to set aside 


On January 28, 1964, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Lord and 
upheld the decision of an arbitration board 
established under a collective agreement. 
The Court of Appeal ruled that there was 
no error of law on the face of the award to 
justify interference with it and, since there 
was evidence to support the award, it was 
not open to the Court to weigh such 
evidence. 

The allegation of error of law was based 
on certain minutes of meetings of the 
Hospital Board, which, while referred to in 
the award as having been filed for reference, 
were not part of the award and therefore 
could not be considered by the Court. 


The matter arose when a nurse was dis- 
charged for cause, allegedly for reporting 
for duty at the Fernie Memorial Hospital 
under the influence of alcohol. 

A collective agreement between the 
Registered Nurses’ Association of British 
Columbia and the Hospital provides in 
Clause 6(c) that a nurse may be discharged 
for cause without notice or pay in lieu 
thereof and any dispute between such nurse 
and the employer occasioned by such dis- 
charge shall first be considered as provided 
in Clause 15(a) and, if not resolved, the 
dispute may be referred to a board of 
arbitration. Clause 15(b) provides that 
the decision of the majority of the board of 
arbitration is final and binding on both 
parties. 

In due course, the dispute was submitted 
to the arbitration board. The issue before 
the board was whether the nurse was 
properly and lawfully discharged under the 
terms of the collective agreement. The 
board, on the basis of evidence presented, 
ruled that the nurse in question, on the night 
of October 17, 1962 reported for duty under 
the influence of alcohol and therefore the 
hospital board did properly and lawfully dis- 
charge her according to Clause 6 of the col- 
lective agreement. 

The ruling of the arbitration board had 
been challenged in court and, when Mr. 
Justice Lord dismissed the application to set 
aside the award, his ruling was appealed. 

In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Tysoe did not find any apparent error in 
law on the face of the award, or on some 
document which formed part of the award, 
that might have justified the setting aside of 
the award. He referred to 4.-G. Man. v. 
Kelly, 62 D.L.R. 370 where, at page 384, 
the general rule regarding the revision of 
arbitration awards was stated as follows: 

In a submission, in which the parties have 
agreed that the decision of the umpire, on the 
matters referred to him, shall be final, the 
Courts will not inquire whether the conclusion 
of the umpire on the matters referred to him 
is right or wrong unless an error appears on 
the face of the award, or on some document 
so closely connected with it that it must be 
regarded as part of his award, or unless the 
umpire himself states that he has made a 


mistake of law or fact, leaving it to the Court 
to review his decision. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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In Champsey Bhara & Co. v. Jivraj 
Balloo Spinning & Weaving Co., (1923) 
A.C. 480, Lord Dunedin described the 
meaning of an error in law on the face of 
the award in the following way: 

An error in law on the face of the award 
means ... that you can find in the award 
or a document actually incorporated thereto, 
as for instance a note appended by the arbi- 
trator stating the reasons for his judgment, 
some legal proposition which is the basis of 
the award and which you can then say is 
erroneous 


Counsel for the nurse contended that 
the minutes of four meetings of the hospital 
board were incorporated by reference in 
the arbitration award and must be regarded 
as part of the award, and so may and 
should be looked at by the Court for the 
purpose of determining whether there is 
error in law made by the arbitrators. 


The documents were listed in the follow- 
ing paragraph in the award: 

Documents consisting of Terms of Reference; 
Working Agreements; Minutes of Meetings of 
October 24th, 30th and of November Sth and 
19th; Letters of correspondence; copy of 
Petition, were received as exhibits and filed for 
reference. 


In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, none of 
the documents referred to were by this 
paragraph incorporated in and made part 
of the award so as to enable the Court to 
look at them to determine whether an error 
in law was made. The paragraph indicates 
no more than, as it says, that the particular 
documents “were received as exhibits and 
filed for reference.” 


Counsel for the nurse contended also 
that the minutes of the four meetings of the 
hospital board referred to above showed 
that the hospital board, upon being notified 
of certain alleged misconduct on the part of 
the nurse, first suspended her and later 
reinstated her in her employment, and it 
was submitted that the Hospital had there- 
by “condoned” the misconduct. Further, it 
was argued that the discharge was based on 
the same alleged misconduct that had been 
“condoned”. 


Consequently, the nurse was not “proper- 
ly and lawfully discharged” and the arbi- 
trators erred in law in finding that the 
hospital board did in fact properly and 
lawfully discharge the nurse pursuant to 
Clause 6 of the collective agreement. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe ruled that he was 
unable to determine the validity of this 
argument without looking at the minutes of 
the four meetings of the hospital board 
and this the Court could not do because 
the minutes in question were not incor- 
porated in the award. He added that it was 
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not within the power of the Court to con- 
sider and weigh the evidence that was 
before the arbitrators and to form the 
Court’s own judgment as to whether it was 
sufficient evidence to establish condonation 
and waiver by the hospital board of the 
right to discharge the nurse. The arbitrators 
had before them other evidence besides 
that of the minutes of the four meetings of 
the hospital board and such other evidence 
was not contained in the material before 
the Court. 


The Court dismissed the appeal on the 
ground that there was nothing on the face 
of the award showing error in law. Duthie 
v. Fernie Memorial Hospital Society, (1964) 
43 D:L.R. (2d), Part 6, p. 477. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. . . refuses injunction, rules taxi zones are 
“place of operation” subject to picketing 


On January 28, 1964, Mr. Justice Maclean 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
refused injunction that would prevent 
picketing at taxi zones by the employees of 
a taxi company who were on legal strike. 
He held that not only the company’s dis- 
patch office but also taxi zones where the 
employer’s cars are habitually stationed 
to pick up passengers are “places of opera- 
tions” within the permissive terms of S. 
31). OL, the, B.C. el rade-1nionsa Act 

The employees of B.C. Radio Cabs Ltd. 
were engaged in a legal strike and resorted 
to picketing. The company sought to enjoin 
the union from picketing “at any place other 
than at 153 East Cordova Street, in the 
City of Vancouver,” which is the dispatch- 
ing office of the company. The union had 
since the start of the strike maintained 
picket lines at some taxi stands or zones 
in the city in which the company had parked 
its taxis and from which it picked up its 
customers. 

The city had set aside a number of park- 
ing places for the exclusive use of taxis. By 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” between the taxi 
operators, certain taxi companies had been 
given a preference of sorts in various of 
these taxi zones. The company in question 
had a preference in four of these taxi zones. 


Since the strike began, this arrangement 
had been terminated, but it appeared from 
the evidence that the company continued 
to wait and pick up passengers at the four 
zones in question and possibly at other 
zones in the city. It was conceded that the 
company’s business was for the most part 
concentrated in the district in which the 
four zones referred to above were situated. 
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Section 3(1) of the Trade-unions Act 
allows picketing in case of legal strike at 
“the employer’s place of business, opera- 
tions, or employment.” 

The company claimed that the taxi zones 
used by the company were not “place(s) of 
business, operations or employment” and 
consequently the picketing at these places 
should be prohibited. 

It seemed to Mr. Justice Maclean that 
these four zones were places where the 
company conducted its operations or a sub- 
stantial part of them, as it appeared that it 
was there that the company made its con- 
tracts of carriage with its customers. 


Mr. Justice Maclean referred to English 
revenue cases where it has been held that 
when there is an inquiry as to where a per- 
son “exercises his trade” one of the principal 
indicia (indications) is the place where the 
trader makes his contracts for sales from 
which he derives his profits. 


In the case at bar, the company’s profits 
were not derived from contracts of sale, 
but from contracts of carriage. By an 
analogy Mr. Justice Maclean thought that 
it may be said that the company at bar 
exercises its trade or conducts its “opera- 
tions” (partly at least) in the places 
marked out by these taxi zones, because it 
is there that the company meets its cus- 
tomers and makes its contracts to carry 
them for reward. Consequently, he held that 


the union was entitled to picket at such 
places. 


The company referred to Williams et al. 
v. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen (L.G., Feb., p. 136), a case also 
under the Trade-unions Act in which Mr. 
Justice Aikins held that a place where a 
deliveryman delivered goods to his cus- 
tomers was not a “place of operations” and 
consequently could not be picketed. Mr. 
Justice Maclean distinguished that case from 
the situation at bar because of different 
facts involved. 


The reason for decision in the Williams 
case was clearly explained when the judge 
stated: 


The words are: “‘The employer’s place of... 
operations”. The word ‘place’ implies some- 
thing rather less transitory and fortuitous than 
the place or street, lane or parking area selected 
by a driver to stop his vehicle and make a 
delivery. The word ‘operations’ is in the 
plural and in my view implies more than a 
single delivery of goods. 


In view of his finding that there are 
places aside from the dispatching office 
located at 153 East Cordova Street where 
the union is not prohibited from picketing, 
Mr. Justice Maclean refused the injunc- 
tion. B.C. Radio Cabs Ltd. v. Vancouver 
and District Taxi-Cab Drivers and _ Dis- 
patchers’ Union, (1964) 43 D.L.R. (2d) 
Part 2..p i191. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


British Columbia sets minimum wage for ambulance drivers, New 


Brunswick sets overtime rate for government construction work, 
and Ontario establishes Provincial Police Negotiating Committee 


A new order issued by the British Colum- 
bia Board of Industrial Relations set a mini- 
mum wage of $1.50 an hour for ambulance 
drivers and ambulance attendants. 

New regulations respecting minimum 
overtime rates for government construction 
contract work were issued under the New 
Brunswick Fair Wages and Hours of Labor 
Act. 


A new Ontario regulation established a 
Provincial Police Negotiating Committee. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


A new order of the British Columbia 
Board of Industrial Relations gazetted on 
May 28 as B.C. Reg. 91/64 established a 
minimum wage of $1.50 an hour for am- 
bulance drivers and ambulance attendants, 
effective June 29. 
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The new $1.50-an-hour rate applies in 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria 
and their environs. 

In line with the usual practice, a premium 
rate is set for overtime work. If an am- 
bulance driver or attendant works more 
than 84 hours in a day, he must be paid 
time and one-half his regular rate for the 
first 24 hours and double time for all 
hours worked in excess of 11 hours in any 
one day. The same premium rates are also 
payable where part of the period on duty 
extends past midnight. Time and one-half 
must be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of 47 in a week. 

The daily guarantee provision is similar 
to that in other minimum wage orders. 

(Continued on page 742) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—NES 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit on May 29 down almost 21,000 
from year-earlier total and down by 227,000 in month owing 
to termination of payment of seasonal benefit after May 16 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
numbered 250,054 on May 29, compared 
with 270,892 a year earlier. 

On April 30, the total was 497,745, com- 
prising 338,779 regular and 158,966 sea- 
sonal benefit claimants. The seasonal benefit, 
however, was not payable for unemploy- 
ment occurring after May 16, and the May 
29 total represents claimants for regular 
benefit only. 

About one third of the claimants on May 
29 were women. This was in contrast with 
the end of April, when women made up 
less than one quarter of the total. The sharp 
decline in the proportion of male claimants 
in May is associated with the seasonal pick- 
up in industries, such as construction, that 
employ mainly men. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 105,182 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during May in contrast 
to 175,430 in April and 122,911 during 
May 1963. 

More than one third of the initial claims 
were on behalf of persons exhausting regular 
benefit and requesting additional credits 
under the seasonal benefit provisions. Per- 
sons failing to qualify for regular benefit 
would not have their claim considered for 
seasonal benefit if the claim were filed after 
May 16. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in May was estimated to be 340,300, 
compared with 484,600 in April and 387,600 
in May 1963. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$33,100,000, down $20,000,000 from April 
and $8,000,000 lower than May 1963. Part 
of the April-to-May decline is associated 
with the end of seasonal benefit on May 16.* 





*In order to compensate for unemployment occur- 
ring prior to and including the week of May 10-16, 
seasonal benefit payments were made as usual during 
the week of May 17-23, and residual payments will 
continue to be made until all cases are cleared. 


Insurance Registrations 


On May 31, insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards had been issued to 3,603,211 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 337,382, a decrease of 820 since 
April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 16,074 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,239 were _ spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 10,260 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,575 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 206 cases, 68 
against employers and 138 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,600.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $28,647,- 
547.72, compared with $25,528,830.77 in 
April and $27,340,190.23 in May 1963. 

Benefits paid in May totalled $33,117,- 
216.60 compared with $52,592,485.93 in 
April and $41,146,623.27 in May 1963. 

The debit balance of the Fund on May 
31 was $30,658,443.93. On April 30 there 
was a debit balance of $25,863,147.97; on 
May 31, 1963, a debit balance of $37,181,- 
721.58. The deficit in May was covered by 
loans from the Minister of Finance. 


Seasonal Benefit 


Claims considered under the seasonal 
benefit provisions accounted for more than 
40 per cent of the initial claims processed 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


ee EE eae 

A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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between December 1, 1963 and May 16, 
1964, almost exactly the same percentage as 
during the 1962-63 benefit period. This 
proportion ranged from a high of 65 per 
cent in Newfoundland to about 37 per cent 
in Ontario and Alberta. 

Initial claims identified as seasonal bene- 
fit totalled 318,200 this year, approximately 
45,000 fewer than for one year ago. Per- 
sons qualifying for fishing benefits accounted 
for about 10 per cent of the cases, un- 
changed from one year ago. The 45,000 
decline from last year occurred among per- 
sons eligible for non-fishing benefit. 

The number of claimants reporting for 
seasonal benefit at the end of each month 


reached a peak of 176,800 at the end of 
March. On April 30, however, close to one 
third of claimants reporting on that date 
were classified as seasonal benefit. This pro- 
portion was somewhat greater than in 
March and reflects a relatively larger de- 
cline in regular claimants as they either 
exhausted their benefit and transferred to 
seasonal or withdrew from claimant status 
and returned to work. 

According to a preliminary estimate, dur- 
ing the season just ended approximately 
$72,500,000 was paid under the seasonal 
benefit provisions, compared with $86,900,- 
000 during the 1962-63 period. 


Monthly Report on Placement Operations of the NES 


More than 109,100 placements in June 
were reported by local offices of the Na- 
tional Employment Service. This was a rise 
of 7.5 per cent from the figure of June last 
year and a return to the year-to-year in- 
crease that has marked four of the six 
months in 1964. 

Male placements during the month num- 
bered 74,500, or 10.4 per cent more than 
in June a year ago. Female placements in- 
creased by 1.8 per cent to a total of 34,690. 
The growth was a reflection of the increase 
in regular placements that took place in 
every region in both the male and female 
sectors. 

All regions except the Pacific recorded 
increased placements compared with June 
1963, reflecting to some extent the two 
additional working days in June this year. 

A decrease of some 5,000 casual place- 
ments accounted for the decrease in the 
monthly total of the Pacific Region. This 
drop in casual placements appears to have 
been the result of delayed agricultural 
operations because of unfavourable weather. 

During June, placements involving the 
movement of workers from one local office 
to another amounted to 5,100, compared 
with 5,400 in June last year. Their propor- 
tions of total placements were also little 
changed—4.7 per cent and 5.3 per cent 
respectively. 

At the mid-point of 1964, placements 
amounted to 538,000. This was 4.7 per cent 
and 5.3 per cent respectively. 
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At the mid-point of 1964, placements 
amounted to 538,000. This was 4.7 per cent 
above the total for the first six months in 
1963 and, with the exception of 1962, the 
highest for the period since 1945. 

Regional distribution of placements for 
June and for the first six months of 1964 
and percentage change from the previous 
year were: 


June 1964 First Six Months 


Atlantic .... 8,000 +22.2.... 40,400 +12.2 
Quebec .... 27,700 + 5.3....162,200 + 6.5 
Ontario .... 36,400 + 9.1....181,900 + 0.4 
Prairie . 22,600 +26.0....100,000 + 9.6 
Pacific . 14,400 —16.8.... 53,500 + 1.0 
Canada ....109,100 + 7.5....538,000 + 4.7 


Vacancies notified by employers to NES 
local offices during the month, 134,800 in 
all, were 10.9 per cent above the figure for 
June 1963. In the six months ended June 
1964, vacancies notified reached a total 
of 698,700, which was 8.3 per cent more 
than in the same period the year before. 

So far in 1964, the increase in labour 
demand has been concentrated in the area 
of male employment. Vacancies for men 
numbered 461,400, or 11.4 per cent above 
the same period last year, while vacancies 
for women rose 2.8 per cent to a total of 
237,300. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2333, April 9, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
on November 18, 1963, and was registered 
for employment as a ground loader. He 
said that he had worked as an assistant sur- 
veyor from January 14, 1963 to August 16, 
1963, when he left to take a vocational 
course. 


“T am still taking this course, which runs 
Monday to Friday each week, 8:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. I am capable and available for 
work from 4:30 p.m. to 12 p.m. or 12 to 
8 a.m.,” he declared. 


On November 20, a special placement 
officer of the local office reported that the 
applicant had begun an aeronautics course 
on September 4. “The length of this course 
is 2 years. The hours are from 8:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. daily, Monday to Friday.” 


The officer stated that the applicant could 
not be directed to training because this 
particular course is not approved by the 
Commission owing to the length. 


On November 21, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receiving 
benefit from November 17, 1963, because, 
in his opinion, he had failed to prove that 
he was available for work as required by 
section 54(2)(a) of the Act, while attend- 
ing a course of instruction to which he had 
not been directed by the Commission. 


On December 8, the claimant appealed to 
a board of referees and said: 


Although the students attending Welding, 
Carpenter, Electronics, Heavy Duty Mechanics, 
etc. courses ... are neither available for work 
as required by section 54(2(a) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act nor have they been 
directed to these courses by the Commission, 
they are qualified for benefits solely because the 
duration of these courses happened to be shorter 
than twelve months. 


This fact appears to be injustice toward 
those who attend courses longer than twelve 
months. 

I have stated in my claim for benefit that I 
am available for work from 4:30 p.m. to 8.00 
a.m. In modern industry it is rather natural to 
work on three shifts and I am ready and 
willing to work between the hours mentioned 
above #0. 

As the matter of fact, Mr. T—, who is 
attending the same course as I am, .. . is 
also working from 12 midnight to 8.00 a.m. 
Before Mr. T.— started to work, he has been 
qualified for benefits by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission . while attending 
the course of Aeronautics to which he has not 
been directed by the Commission. He has been 
receiving benefits for a number of weeks... 
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The board of referees heard the claim- 
ant’s case on December 30, 1963. Its unani- 
mous decision reads: 


The claimant stated that he had nothing to 
add to the statements already made by him 
in his letter of appeal. The board questioned 
him concerning these statements, with partic- 
ular reference to paragraph 4 of exhibit 4, 
which we quote hereunder: 

“AS*-a matter. Of fact, Mr, .l— who, is 
attending the same course as I am, .. . is 
also working from 12 midnight to 8.00 a.m. 
Before Mr. T— started to work, he has been 
qualified for benefits by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission . while attending 
the course of Aeronautics to which he has 
not been directed by the Commission. He has 
been receiving benefits for a number of 
weeks—” 

It would be a natural reaction on the part of 
the claimant, on the basis of the information 
which is outlined in the foregoing paragraph, 
that there is a discrimination as between one 
claimant and another. The board does not 
accept this statement, though we believe it to 
be made in good faith, and we respectfully sug- 
gest that the case to which the claimant has 
referred be thoroughly investigated. 

Meanwhile, the board explained to the 
claimant that eligibility for benefit rests upon 
complete availability for employment without 
restriction, direct or implied. In this case, the 
claimant, for obvious reasons, is only able to 
accept employment at night and is apparently 
quite willing to take such employment, an 
attitude which the board commends without 
reservations. However, the restriction is never- 
theless present and just so long as it exists the 
claimant cannot be considered to be available 
for employment within the meaning of the 
Act. 

The insurance officer was, therefore, entirely 
correct in applying the provisions of section 
54(2)(a), under which he imposed an indefi- 
nite disqualification, effective 17 November 
1963. We therefore sustain that ruling and are 
unable to allow the appeal. 


On January 26, the claimant applied for 
leave to appeal to the Umpire on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 


The board has stated that eligibility for 
benefit rests upon complete availability for 
employment without restriction, direct or im- 
plied, and therefore “the insurance officer was 
entirely correct in applying the provisions of 
section 54(2) (a), under which he is imposed 
an indefinite disqualification.” However section 
54(2)(a) states: 

“An insured person is disqualified from re- 
ceiving benefit in respect of every day for 
which he fails to prove that he was (a) ca- 
pable of and available for work.” 

Obviously the statement by the board 
(“eligibility for benefit rests upon complete 
availability for employment without restriction, 
direct or implied’’) is not included in section 
54(2) (a). 
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The insurance officer also failed to consider 
the provisions of section 54(2)(b), which 
states: 

(b) unable to obtain suitable employment. 
It evidently means suitable employment to me, 
the claimant, not to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. 


In my claim for benefit of November 17, 
1963, I have stated that I am willing, capable 
and available for full-time or part-time em- 
ployment of any nature between 4.30 p.m. 
and 8.00 a.m. which “suitable employment” I 
am constantly seeking and will accept without 
hesitation, but was unable to obtain as yet, 
which complies with the requirement of 
section 54(2)(b) and makes me eligible for 
benefit. 

As a further matter of interest let us suppose 
I acquire full-time employment from 4.30 p.m. 
to 12.00 midnight or from 12.00 midnight to 
8.00 am. (which I will at first opportunity 
without hesitation to support my family) while 
attending the course of Aeronautics from 8.30 
a.m. to 4.00 p.m., there would be no legal 
ways and means whatsoever by which I could 
deny to pay my weekly contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund as it is com- 
pulsory. 

However, should I be laid off after several 
months of employment, according to the ruling 
of the insurance officer and the board of 
referees I still would not be available for 
benefit, although the amount of my weekly con- 
tributions would make me legally eligible for 
it, solely because I am attending a course of 
instruction. 

This would appear to be great injustice 
beyond controversy. Finally I wish to repeat 
the fact that Mr. T—, who is also attending the 
course of Aeronautics, has been qualified for 
benefits by the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission while attending the course to which 
he has not been directed by the Commission. He 
has been receiving benefits for a number of 
weeks. 


The chairman of the board of referees 
gave the claimant leave to appeal and 
stated: 


. . . While I am unable to discover any new 
principle present in this claimant’s case, I am 
keenly aware of a sense of discrimination from 
which this claimant suffers, and in order to 
avoid the appearance of injustice, it seems to 
me to be desirable in the interest of all parties 
that this claimant should have access to the 
final authority in the interpretation of the Act. 
For this reason I am giving my consent to his 
request for leave to appeal to the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
Umpire said in decision CUB 1749, and it 
applies in the instant case: 


. ... The present claimant’s entitlement to 
benefit is a question which the Umpire, like 
the insurance officer and the board of referees, 
must decide without any reference to or con- 
sideration of the consistency of the policies 
adopted or followed by those officials of the 
Commission whose function it is to approve 
schools and courses of instruction or training 
and to direct people to such schools and 
courses. There is nothing in the Act or the 
Regulations which empowers the adjudicating 
authorities to do otherwise. 


Furthermore, the fact that another person 
attending the same course “has been receiv- 
ing benefit for a number of weeks” is 
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totally irrelevant in deciding the instant 
claimant’s entitlement to benefit in his 
particular circumstances. 

As the record shows that the claimant 
was not directed to the course he is taking, 
the question of his entitlement to benefit 
must be decided in accordance with the 
law and principles applying to claimants 
generally. 

Section 54(2)(a) of the Act places on a 
claimant the onus of proving that he is 
available for work “in respect of every day” 
for which he is claiming benefit and, accord- 
ing to the jurisprudence established by the 
Umpire in decision CUB 1747, availability 
for work implies, among other things, that 
“the kind of employment a person is willing, 
able and ready to accept can reasonably 
be expected to be obtained where and when 
he desires such employment”. 

Or, as the Umpire said in decision CUB 
1138, the question of a claimant’s avail- 
ability for work must be determined in the 
light of his prospects of employment in 
respect of the particular circumstances which 
he has deliberately created. 

After taking into account that the instant 
claimant (a) voluntarily left employment 
to attend the course, (b) has no previous 
record of evening or night work, (c) was 
required to attend courses “from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. daily, Monday to Friday”, (d) 
was only willing to accept evening or night 
work and (e) had had reasonable time, in 
the three months he had been unemployed 
when he was disqualified from receiving 
benefit, in which to find work at the partic- 
ular hours he desired, I consider that there 
were justifiable grounds for the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees to main- 
tain the disqualification which was im- 
posed on the claimant by the insurance 
officer. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2362, May 22, 1964 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The insur- 
ance officer who had appealed to the Umpire 
submitted, along with his reasons for the 
appeal, the following summary of the main 
facts of the case: 

The claimant filed his claim for benefit 
on December 16, 1963. He had worked 
last as a labourer from October 14 to 
December 4, 1963, for a firm engaged in 
the construction of the Institute of Agri- 
cultural Technology at St. Hyacinthe. The 
company was one of the subcontractors 
under the general contractors. 
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The claimant first stated that he had been 
laid off because of a lack of work but, after- 
wards, he confirmed the declaration of his 
employer who had said the layoff was due 
to a strike. 

The union involved is the National 
Union of Building Trades of St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. In a vote taken on December 3, 
1963, the union was authorized to call a 
strike whenever it was deemed necessary. 
The following day, the employees went on 
strike at 3.45 p.m. At that time, there were 
158 men working on the construction site 
in the following trades: carpenters, labourers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, electricians, 
brick layers, steel riggers and workers 
specialized in the installation of aluminum 
windows. All those employees stopped work- 
ing and a picket line was formed. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant, pursuant to section 63 of the Act, 
from receiving benefit as of December 15, 
1963, because he had lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute at the place where he 
was working, and because he had failed to 
prove that he, or the members of his grade 
or class of workers who were employed at 
the premises immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage, had not partici- 
pated in, or financed or been directly 
interested in the labor dispute. 


In his appeal to the board of referees, 
the claimant alleged that he did not con- 
sider himself as having taken part in the 
dispute, because he was employed by the 
company on a temporary basis only and 
that he usually worked as a truck driver 
for another employer, a job he had been 
doing during the eight previous years. He 
added that he did not go on the picket 
line, that he would not gain anything from 
the strike, because he was not one of the 
regular employees, and that he expected to 
be recalled by his previous employer as 
soon as work was available. 


The board of referees pointed out that 
the claimant had been laid off as a result 
of a work stoppage attributable to a labour 
dispute on the premises where he was em- 
ployed, but estimated that he apparently ful- 
filled the requirements of section 63 (2) (b) 
of the Act and that, consequently, he was 
not subject to disqualification. The board 
took into account the statements of the 
claimant to the effect that his employment 
was temporary, that he probably would 
have stopped working around Christmas, 
that he usually worked as a truck driver for 
another employer and that he was not a 
member of the union involved in the strike. 
The board of referees, however, did not 
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specifically indicate how the claimant 
apparently met all the requirements of 
Section 63 (2) of the Act. 


The reasons for the insurance officer’s 
appeal are as follows: 


We submit that the decision of the board of 
referees is erroneous. 

A work stoppage occurred at 3.45 p.m. on 
December 4, 1963, when the employees on the 
construction site of the Institute of Agricul- 
tural Technology of St. Hyacinthe went on 
strike to support their demands concerning 
working conditions. The claimant lost his 
job because of the strike. Thus, it is obvious 
that the claimant was dismissed by reason of 
a work stoppage attributable to a labour dispute 
at the place where he was working. 


The contention of the claimant that he 
probably would have been laid off due to a 
lack of work at some future date is irrelevant 
in determining whether or not the claimant 
lost his employment by reason of a work 
stoppage attributable to a labour dispute, the 
more so as the evidence does not show that 
he had been hired for a particular type of work 
and for a definite period of time (CUBs 1149, 
1267) and that he had been told his employ- 
ath would terminate on a set date (CUB 

‘4 

The fact that the claimant expects to return 
to his seasonal occupation later on “as soon as 
work is available” is also an irrelevant factor 
in deciding whether or not he lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a work stoppage attributable 
to_a labour dispute (CUB 1911). 

The board of referees rightly pointed out 
that the claimant was laid off by reason of a 
work stoppage which occurred on the construc- 
tion site where he was employed; thus, it is 
obvious that the claimant lost his employment 
because of a stoppage where he was working. 

Under these circumstances, the claimant is 
subject to disqualification unless he completely 
fulfills the requirements of section 63(2) of 
the Act (CUB 2032). Such was not the case, 
since the claimant expected to go back to 
work for another employer at some future date. 
In fact, according to section 63(1) (b) or 
63(1) (c) of the Act, such future employment 
is one factor likely to end the disqualification 
period as of the date when the claimant starts 
working at this job; however, according to 
section 63(2) of the Act, such future employ- 
ment cannot justify relieving the claimant from 
being disqualified as from an earlier date. 

In addition, the mere fact that a claimant 
does not belong to a union and does not pay 
any dues is not enough to meet all the require- 
ments of section 63(2) of the Act. In this 
case, the fact that the claimant is not a mem- 
ber of the union is quite irrelevant (CUB 2032, 
GUB-2312). 

There are two determining factors in this 
case. First, the working conditions of the la- 
bourers employed at this construction site must 
be taken into account since the dispute has 
to do with the working conditions of all the 
employees of both the general contractor and 
the subcontractors working on the site, includ- 
ing the labourers; secondly, the claimant was 
employed on the site as a labourer. It is thus 
quite obvious that the requirements of section 
63(2) of the Act are not all fulfilled, because 
the evidence indicates that the claimant as 
well as the members of his class or grade who 
were employed at the premises immediately 
before the commencement of the stoppage had 
a direct interest in the labour dispute. 

(Continued on page 742) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in June 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 320 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 190 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


In addition, 283 contracts (not listed in this report) that contained the General Fair 
Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, The St 
Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Departments of Defence Production, Post Office 
and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

Rts (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


; (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Ne iain VR ra hile) 0 yh aa 130 $488,973.00 
Fes OIE Ee Shek ee ve Ae Be cua dawouscdnesdobe 6 121,482.80 
hoval.Ganadian Mounted: Police |.:...2...)c.. 224.00: 4 53,678.34 
Uveehenelayeess CTT: (Ut Ca at acre Rs AOU ne ee 1 2,804.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate but in no event shall the wages paid by less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. a 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then shall be fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in June 


During June the sum of $4,628.34 was collected from seven contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 112 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in June 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Deep River Ont: John Kovacs, interior painting of houses, heating plant & hospital; 
Rene Robitaille, exterior painting of various bldgs. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Montreal Que: Duke Industries Inc, interior painting of suites, Jacques Cartier Hold- 
ings; Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, exterior painting, Jacques Cartier Holdings. St Vincent de 
Paul Que: R Wiedman & Son, site renovation & planting, Terrace Belleville Housing 
Project. Ville St Michel Que: Citadel Plumbing & Heating Corporation, replacement of 
boiler, Boulevard Pie IX Apartment Project. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 33 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, altera- 
tions to school, Sioux Lookout IRS. Walpole Island Indian Agency Ont: A Cope & Sons 
Ltd, paving of road, Walpole Island IR No 1. The Pas Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatsky 
Ltd, insulation of doors & windows, Guy IRS. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Piggott Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of dormitories & site work, Prince Albert IRS. Crooked Lake 
Indian Agency Sask: Pat-Mor Construction, reconstruction of road, Ochapowace IR; 
Chris Yanke, construction of residence, Cowessess IRS. File Hills Qu’Appelle Indian 
Agency Sask: Braun Construction, construction of road, Muscowpetung IR. Touchwood 
Indian Agency Sask: Comfort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations to mechanical services, 
Gordon’s IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Fred Deeves & Sons Ltd, installation hot 
water heating system, Crowfoot IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Reimer & Brunner 
Builders Ltd, construction of Indian houses, Sarcee IR; Shaw Construction Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of road, Eden Valley IR. Babine Indian Agency B C: K More & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of classroom addition & teacherage, Kitsegukla IR. Williams Lake Indian Agency 
B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of IDS, Anahim Lake IR. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: H & S Construction Ltd, painting various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Summerside P E I: Oliver Bernard, exterior painting of married quarters & garages, 
RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construction of POL storage, 
RCAF Station; Johnson & Hogan Construction Ltd, heater planing, runway 13-31, RCAF 
Station. Camp Gagetown N B: F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of campsite 
bldgs. Chatham N B: Byron MacDonald, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; 
Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of sand storage bldg, RCAF Station. Moncton N B: 
W S McKnight Ltd, replacement of underground steam & return lines, No 5 Supply Depot. 
St Margarets (Chatham) N B: Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, reroofing bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, reroofing hangar No 2 & lean-tos, RCAF 
Station. Moisie Que: Paul Bouchard, painting various steelox bldgs, RCAF Station. Val 
d'Or Que: Valbec Construction Inc, construction of sand storage bldg, RCAF Station. 
Ville la Salle Que: Efficiency Maintenance & Construction Ltd, reroofing bldgs, Naval 
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Supply Depot. Barriefield Ont: Joseph Downey & Son Painting Ltd, exterior painting of 
MDPAs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, rebuild- 
ing shower rooms; Walker Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs; Semple- 
Gooder & Co Ltd, reroofing quonset huts, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Malach Roofing 
& Flooring Ltd, reroofing Bldg No 84, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Ottawa Painting & 
Decorating Reg’d, exterior painting of PMQs, Fort Henry Heights; Foley Construction 
Ltd, supply & installation of automatic sprinkler system R,MC. Petawawa Ont: Carl J 
Lehman & Sons Ltd, replacing concrete curbs, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: Planned Renovators 
Ltd, painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: F W Jackson & Sons Ltd, 
exterior painting of hangars, RCAF Station; Quinte Roofing Ltd, reroofing hangar No 5, 
RCAF Station; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, Tunway repairs, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Donn Smith Ltd, reroofing bldgs, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Canadian Rogers Western Ltd, rerocfing Bldg No 66, RCAF Station; Economy Roofing 
Co Ltd, reshingling hangars Nos 4 & 5. Rivers Man: Hay Decorating Ltd, exterior painting 
of various bldgs, RCAF Station; Hay Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs. Calgary 
Alta; Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of sprinkler system, 
Sarcee Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, landscaping, RCAF Station; 
Taylor Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; S A Sutherland Roofing 
Ltd, reroofing Bldg No 66, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Tommy’s Painting & Decorating, 
exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Lids 
reroofing hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Whitehorse Y T: General Painting & Decorating, 
exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
(Construction) 


Aldershot N S: D J Lowe Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Camp. Greenwood N S: 
H A Cavanagh & Sons Ltd, replacement of eavestroughs, RCAF Station; D J Lowe Ltd, 
reshingling roofs of PMQs, RCAF Station; G W Sampson Construction Co Ltd, interior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Miller Electric Sales & Service, rewiring 
2nd floor, MACHQs, 5217 South St. Mount Uniacke N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, clearing, 
grubbing, etc, RX & TX sites. Camp Gagetown N B: PCO Services (Quebec) Ltd, ground 
spraying in training area, No 7 Works Coy, RCE; PCO Services (Quebec) Ltd, roadside 
spraying in training area, No 7 Works Coy, RCE. Farnham Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co 
(Quebec) Ltd, supply & installation of fence, Farnham Summer Camp. Quebec Que: 
Construction Orleans Inc, paving at La Citadel. St Hubert Que: Daniels & Mannard Lid, 
interior painting of Bldg No 51, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving 
Co Ltd, seal coating of roads, Camp; Rosaire Fortin, exterior painting of temporary bldgs, 
Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. 
Centralia Ont: Ontario Painting & Decorating, exterior painting, RCAF Station; Riverside 
Construction Co Ltd, repairing & resurfacing driveways, RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, Military 
Camp; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting & carpentry, Military 
Camp. Kingston Ont: Joseph Downey & Sons Ltd, painting of bldgs, Fort Henry Heights; 
Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, replacement of resilient flooring in PMQs; Sunnyday 
Contractors Ltd, recaulking of various bldgs; L M Welter Ltd, installation of storm sewers, 
Barriefield Camp. London Ont: Len J McCarthy, exterior painting of various bldgs, 
Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Markus & Son Ltd, concrete paving, Camp. Picton Ont: 
Moxon Contracting Ltd, repairs to steam distribution system. Rockcliffe Ont: H J McFar- 
land Construction Co Ltd, widening of roads, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man Fort Garry 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Fort Garry Painting 
& Decorating, interior painting of Bldgs Nos 72 & 74 (Officers’ quarters), RCAF Station; 
Western Asbestos (1963) Ltd, reshingling bldgs, RCAF Station. Dundurn Sask: Dominion 
Gunite Ltd, application of gunite to swimming pool walls, Military Camp. Edmonton 
Alta: H Deib Painter & Decorator, exterior repainting of bldgs, Griesbach Barracks; 
Dominion Gunite Ltd, mudjacking sidewalks & steps in PMQ area, Griesbach Barracks; 
Dominion Gunite Ltd, raising of concrete curbs & storm catch basins, Griesbach Barracks; 
Everall Construction (Edmonton) Ltd, repairs to PMQ driveways, etc, Griesbach Barracks. 
Penhold Alta: Thorne Bros, repainting exterior of PMQs, RCAF Station. Riverbend & 
Cardiff Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, repainting antenna poles. Ladner B C: Capitol Roofing 
Co, reroofing PMQs, Vancouver Wireless Station. Vernon B C: Le Duc Paving Ltd, road 
repairs, Camp. 
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(Catering) 


Connaught Ranges Ont: Morrison-Lamothe Bakery Ltd, catering. Camp Shilo Man: 
Dominion Catering Co Ltd, catering. Camp Dundurn Sask: Canada Catering Co Ltd, 
catering. Camp Wainwright Alta: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. 

In addition, this Department awarded 98 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: L J Corkery Ltd, supply & placement of gravel, Ottawa River Parkway. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, paving of wharves, Sections 63-65. 
Quebec Que: J O Lambert Inc, construction of cross wall office bldg. Trois Rivieres 
Que: Rosaire Dufresne Inc, construction of office bldg; Beaver Demolition Co, demolition 
& removal of shed 13. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Nahanni Butte N W T: Black, Sivalls & Bryson Ltd, supply & erection of oil storage 
tank. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
This Department awarded 79 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Leamington Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of trunk sewers; Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, construction of Lake Erie outfall. Edmonton Alta: Alta West 
Construction Ltd, construction of steel trestles, southwest interceptor sewer (Contract 
No. 279). 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Crow Head Nfld: Twillingate Eng’s & Construction Co Ltd, community stage wharf 
extension. Greenspond Nfld: Pelley Enterprises Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Hant’s Harbour 
Nfid: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Point Lance Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, 
community stage improvements. Miminegash P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Canso (Burying Island) N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Dingwall N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of rubble mound 
groynes. Halifax N S; Standard Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to seventh 
floor, post office. Margaree Harbour East N §S: Arthur A Cormier, beach protection 
repairs. Grand Anse N S: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Miscou N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Aylmer Que: Modern 
Building Cleaning Service of Canada, interior cleaning of Post Office Bldg. Blanc Sablon 
Que: Gustave Dufour, shed construction & repairs. Les Eboulements (St Joseph de la Rive) 
Que: Gerard Mailloux, construction of protection works. Les Mechins Que: McMullen & 
Gagnon Inc, harbour improvements (wharf repairs). Miguasha Que: Eugene Beaulieu, 
wharf improvements (repairs to flooring). Montreal Que: Arthur Murphy Contracting 
Ltd, alterations to cafeteria, Postal Terminal, 715 Windsor St. Mutton Bay Que: Charles 
Verreault, wharf repairs. Salmon Bay Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of land- 
ing pier. Cobourg Ont: Keene Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (reconstruction 
of east breakwater). Espanola Ont: Gerard Builders of North Bay Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Grassy Narrows Ont: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of school, 
staff units & powerhouse, Kenora Agency. Hamilton Ont: McNamara Marine Ltd, harbour 
repairs & improvements (Catharine St wharf extension, Stage 3). Kingsville Ont: Dean 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Ottawa Ont: Perini (Western) Ltd, repairs & 
renovations to Mackenzie Tower, West Block; Hallmark Building Cleaning Ltd, interior 
cleaning, National Health & Welfare Administration Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Mercury 
Maintenance Service Ltd, interior cleaning of Public Archives Storage Bldg, Tunney’s 
Pasture; W J Hamelin Painting & Decorators, exterior painting, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg, 
Confederation Heights; Roger Boivin Painters Ltd, interior painting & finishing, Supreme 
Court; Sanco Ltd, interior cleaning, Taxation Data Centre, Tunney’s Pasture; Allied 
Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning, Finance Bldg (Superannuation Branch & 
Central Pay Office), Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Ice Machine Co Ltd, installation of air 
conditioning, 2nd floor, Taxation Data Centre; Oakes Mechanical Contracting Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning equipment, East Block. Port Arthur Ont: The J P Porter 
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Co Ltd, repairs to rubble mound & concrete breakwateis. Port Colborne Ont: Bar-Wav 
Marine Ltd, construction of water level gauge station. Port Dover Ont: D H & B Cleaners, 
interior cleaning, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: A B M Construction Ltd, alterations, 225 
Jarvis St; Dew Moving & Warehousing Ltd, moving furniture, 118 Richmond & 
Dominion Public Bldg; Price Air Conditioning Co Ltd, erection of metal partitions, 
mechanical & electrical work for food & drug accommodation, Arthur Meighen Bldg: 
Mueller Salvage Co, collection of garbage & waste from federal bldgs. Trenton Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Uplands Ont: Conniston Construction 
Co Ltd, landscaping for Dept of Transport, Radio Test Laboratory, Ottawa Airport. 
Weston Ont: Woodings Cleaning Services, interior cleaning, old federal bldg. Wheatley 
Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, harbour improvements (timber wall & dredging). 
Windsor Ont: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning, National 
Revenue Bldg, 1100 University Ave; Nu-Stone Co Ltd, cleaning exterior, Dominion Public 
Bldg. Norway House Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, boiler conversion & fire pump, National 
Health & Welfare Hospital. Rossville Man: MaCaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Teulon Man: E Schuster Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Thompson Man: Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Humboldt 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Jasper National Park Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & base 
course, mile 11.1 to 19.9 & asphalt concrete pavement, mile 0 to 19.9, Jasper-Edmonton 
Highway. Kamloops B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of parking site, 359 
St Paul St. Port Graves B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Squirrel Cove B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Trail B C: Fame 
Brick Construction Ltd, alterations to basement for UIC. Vancouver B C: Banner Building 
Maintenance, interior cleaning, etc, Begg Bldg, 1110 West Georgia St. Westview B C: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Hay River N W T: Square M Construction 
Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, wharf extension. Alaska Highway Y T: J Boshard & Son 
Ltd, cleaning & painting of Donjee Bridge, Mile 1133. Old Crow Y T: Crosstown Heating 
& Ventilating, installation of plumbing & heating systems in RCMP detachment quarters. 

In addition, this Department awarded 48 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Catharines Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of operating 
machines for lock gates, lower end of Lock 2, Welland Canal Twinning Project; The 
Canada Gunite Co Ltd, restoration of counterweights, Bridge 6, Welland Canal. 

In addition, the St Lawrence Seaway Authority awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Beaver Island N S: Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & 
combined fog alarm & radio beacon bldg. Moshers Island N S: Urban Construction Ltd, 
construction of single dwelling & demolition of dwelling. Trenton N S: Warren (Maritimes) 
Ltd, resurfacing apron & taxiway, Airport. Fredericton N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, 
construction of UHF/VHF transmitter bldg & related work. Montreal Que: Nation-Wide 
Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, cleaning Air Terminal Bldg & other bldgs, International 
Airport. London Ont: George Keen Construction Ltd, modifications to VOR bldg for 
installation of TACAN, Airport. Muskoka Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, surface treatment of 
runway 18-36, Airport. Peterborough Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, mechanical rehabilita- 
tion of hydraulic lift lock. Wiarton Ont: Durham Stone & Paving Ltd, surface treatment of 
runways, Airport. Windsor Ont: Marentette Bros Ltd, surface treatment of runways, Airport. 
Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete fillets, International 
Airport. Edmonton Alta: Art’s Heat Controls, installation of exhaust roof fans in garage 
& related work, International Airport; Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscaping develop- 
ment of Air Terminal Air, International Airport. Grande Prairie Alta: D L Guthrie 
Construction, relocation of rotating beacon & site improvements (Meteo Instrument Area), 
Airport. Estevan B C: Arrow Striping, interior & exterior painting of bldgs, Meteorolgical 
Station. Kamloops B C: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscaping areas, Air Terminal 
Bldg. Port Hardy B C: W A Colebank Ltd, replacement of water mains & related work, 
Airport; Arrow Striping, painting of bldgs, Airport. Tofino B C: J B Watson Painting & 
Decorating, exterior painting of bldgs, Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garage & related work. 

In addition, this Department awarded 24 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, July 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.7 per cent between June and July, to 
136.2 from 135.3. The July index was 2.0 
per cent above the July 1963 index of 133.5. 

The increase during the month was main- 
ly a result of an increase of 2.2 per cent 
in the food group together with lesser in- 
creases in the housing and recreation and 
reading components. The transportation 
component declined slightly, and the re- 
maining three main components of the index 
were unchanged. 

The food index was 135.4, up 2.2 per 
cent from 132.5. The rise was due to 
higher prices for most fresh vegetables, 
some fresh and canned fruits, beef, pork, 
lamb, chicken, eggs, bread and other cereal 
products. Lower prices were reported for 
sugar, jam, lettuce and cabbage. 

The housing index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 138.7 from 138.4. The shelter component 
was slightly higher as a result of increased 
rent and home-ownership prices. The house- 
hold operation component was unchanged. 


The clothing index was unchanged 
from its June level of 119.0. Slightly lower 
prices ofr footwear and men’s and children’s 
wear were balanced by moderately higher 
prices for knitting yarn. 


The transportation index was 0.3 per cent 
lower, at 141.6 from 142.0, as a result of 
widespread decreases in prices of new cars 
and lower prices for gasoline in a few 
cities. 

The health and personal care index re- 
mained constant at 167.3. The health com- 
ponent was unchanged; in the personal care 
component, lower prices for some personal 
care supplies were offset by an increase in 
the price of men’s haircuts. 

The recreation and reading index edged 
up Ol per centato Isis strom 51 4a. A. 
decrease in the recreation component was 
not sufficient to offset an increase in reading. 
In recreation, prices were lower for radios, 
television sets and phonograph records. 
Higher newspaper prices in some cities 
moved the reading index. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 120.2. 

Group indexes in July 1963 were: food 
132.5, housing 135.9, clothing 115.7, trans- 
portation 140.7, health and personal care 
162.6, recreation and reading 148.8, and 
tobacco and alcohol 118.2. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose in eight of the ten regional cities 
between May and June; indexes were un- 
changed in the remaining two. Increases 
ranged from 0.2 per cent in Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary to 0.7 per cent in 
Montreal. 

The food indexes rose in all cities except 
Vancouver, which registered a decrease of 
0.1 per cent. Increases ranged from 0.1 per 
eent im. St. John’s to) 221) per ecentrain 
Montreal. 

Indexes for housing were higher in six 
cities, unchanged in three, and lower in 
one. Clothing indexes moved up in eight 
cities and down in two. Transportation in- 
dexes registered decreases in eight cities 
and were constant in two. Indexes for 
health and personal care rose in four cities, 
fell in three, and remained unchanged in 
three. Recreation and reading indexes were 
higher in three cities, lower in two and 
constant in five. Tobacco and alcohol in- 
dexes were steady in all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Montreal +0.9 to 135.2; Toronto 
-+-0.7 to 137.1; Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 
129.8; Halifax +0.4 to 132.2; Saint John 
+0.4 to 134.8; Ottawa +-0.4 to 135.9; Win- 
nipeg +0.3 to 132.4; Edmonton-Calgary 
0.3 to 128.1. St. John’s and Vancouver 
remained unchanged at 121.0* and 132.7 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1964 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) declined 0.2 per cent in June to 
245.4 from 245.9 in May and was 0.1 per 
cent lower than the June 1963 index of 
245.7. 

Five major group indexes were lower in 
June; the remaining three groups were 
higher. 

The vegetable products group index 
moved 2.3 per cent lower to 221.4 from 
226.6. Decreases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in the following four major 
group indexes: textile products to 248.6 
from 249.0; iron products to 255.1 from 
255.7; non-metallic minerals products to 
190.5 from 190.7; and wood products to 
3323, 1TOM 1332.4, 

The animal products group index rose 
1.8 perecent. [0—.754)38, Tron 2498 Le 
chemical products group index 0.7 per cent 
to 191.6 from 190.3, and the non-ferrous 
metals products group index 0.3 per cent 
to 204.9 from 204.2. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
advanced 3.7 per cent to 227.2 from 219.1 
in the three-week period ended June 19. 
The animal products index moved up 2.3 
per cent from 267.5 to 273.7, and the field 
products index rose 5.9 per cent from 170.6 
to%180.7. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) was little changed 
in June at 330.8 versus 330.9 in May. On the 
base 1949=100 it was unchanged at 145.1 

The non-residential building material 
price index (1949=100) rose 0.1 per cent to 
141.3 in June from 141.4 in May. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
01957-59=100 )nrose* 0:2 percent to 108.0 
in June from 107.8 in May. The index in 
June 1963 was 106.6. 


The rise in the index in June reflects the 
normal seasonal increase in the price of 
fruits and vegetables. In the non-food area, 
changes were small, except for another 
significant increase in the price of used 
cars. The cost of medical care continued to 
go up, as did rents. 


British Index of Retail Prices, May 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 107.0 in mid-May 
from 106.1 in mid-April. In May 1963 it 
was 103.9. 

The rise in the index was due mainly to 
increases in the prices of alcoholic drink, 
cigarettes and tobacco following increases 
in customs and excise duties on these items 
that came into operation on April 15. 

The food index rose by nearly one-half 
of 1 per cent to 107.8 from 107.4 in April. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

List No. 190 


Annual Reports 


1. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD. Forty-seventh 
Annual Report, Year ended December 31, 
1963. [Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Bie Sl 


2. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Ontario Industrial Review, 1963. Toronto, 
1964. Pp. 96. 


Automation 


3. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. SEMI- 
NAR ON TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE. Technology and Social Change. 
Edited by Eli Ginzberg. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1964. Pp. 155. 

Contains five papers on the implications of 
technological change in the U.S. Some of the 
topics dealt with are economic growth, pro- 
ductivity, unemployment, shorter hours, skill 
obsolescence, and the utilization of scientific 
and technical personnel. 
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4. CONFERENCE ON SOLUTIONS TO 
PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT, NEW YORK, 1963. 
Jobs, Men, and Machines: Problems of 
Automation; [(Proceedings| Edited by 
Charles Markham. New York, Published 
for the American Foundation on Automa- 
tion and Employment by Praeger [1964] 
Pee 5166: 


The Conference, held May 15, 1963 and 
sponsored by the American Foundation on 
Automation and Employment, considered 
problems caused by automation, specific pro- 
posals to ease employment problems created 
by automation, and the relationship of auto- 
mation to the community. In conclusion, there 
is an interview with U.S. Secretary of Labor 
W. Willard Wirtz conducted by A. H. Raskin, 
noted labour reporter and a member of the 
editorial board of the New York Times. 


5. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. 
Cushioning of Automation, by Richard L. 
Worsnop. Washington, 1963. Pp. 765-782. 


Points out that the benefits of automation 
are greater than its disadvantages. 


Economic Conditions 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STA- 
TISTICAL OFFICE. Preliminary Estimates 
of National Income and Balance of Pay- 
ments, 1963. London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 21. 


7. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
The Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. [Paris, 1964?] Pp. [254]. 
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8. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Canada [1963] Paris, 
1964. Pp. 33. 


9. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Denmark. January 1964. 
Paris, 1964. Pp. 26. 


10. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: Germany. January 1964. 
[Paris] 1964. Pp. 42. 


Employment Management 


11. ALBRIGHT, LEWIS EDWIN. The 
Use of Psychological Tests in Industry, by 
Lewis E. Albright, J. R. Glennon [and] 
Wallace J. Smith. Cleveland, H. Allen, 1963. 
Pp. 196: 

Partial Contents: What can Tests measure 
Some Statistical Tools helpful in understand- 
ing Tests. Methods of relating Test Scores and 
Job Success. Types of Tests commonly used 


in Industry. Some Other Uses of Tests briefly 
mentioned. 


12. BYERS, KENNETH. Elements of 
Position Classification in Local Govern- 
ment [by] Kenneth Byers, M. Robert Mon- 
tilla [and] Elmer V. Williams. [Chicago, 
Public Personnel Association] 1955. Pp. 49. 

Contents: Position Classification—Purposes 
and Concepts. The Installation of a Classifica- 


aa Plan. Maintenance of the Classification 
an. 


13. McFARLAND, DALTON EDWARD. 
Cooperation and Conflict in Personnel Ad- 
ministration. New York, American Founda- 
tion for Management Research, 1962. Pp. 
143. 

_ An examination of the personnel executive 
in industry and his relationship to chief exec- 
utives and middle and lower line managers. 


The author gives many case examples from 
his own research. 


Employment Offices, Public 


14. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OF- 
FICE OF INFORMATION. REFERENCE 
DIVISION. Government Employment and 
Training Services in Britain. September 
1963. London, 1963. Pp. 6. 


15. HABER, WILLIAM. The Role of the 
United States Employment Service in a 
Changing Economy, by William Haber and 
Daniel H. Kruger. Kalamazoo, Mich., Up- 
john Institute, 1964. Pp. 122. 

Contents: The Job Economy. Historical 
Development from a Labor Exchange to an 
Employment Service. Employment Services. 
Developing Problems and _ Issues. Strengthen- 
ing and improving the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 
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16. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Local Office Organization. Washington, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Employment Security, 
1963. 1 volume. (various pagings). 


Concerns the organization of local offices of 
the U.S. Employment Service. 


Health, Public 


17. EDITORIAL RESEARCH  RE- 
PORTS. Noise Suppression, by William B. 
Dickinson. [Washington] 1963. Pp. 785-802. 

Discusses the omnipresence of noises in 


everyday life and some measures being under- 
taken in the U.S. to control unnecessary noise. 


18. CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. 
Better Health Care for Canadians; Submis- 
sion to the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, May 31, 1962. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 
Xxlil. 149. 

Summary of Major Findings, with Rec- 
commendations. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. [17]. 


19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Hygiene in Commerce and Offices. 
Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1963- 
1964. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 4(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 48th Session, 
Geneva, 1964. 

Part 1 contains a general outline of the 
situation. Part 2 contains a summary and 
analysis of the replies of member governments 
and English and French versions of the pro- 
posed Recommendation and Convention. 


Industrial Relations 


20. COLE, DAVID LAWRENCE. The 
Quest for Industrial Peace. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 164. 


Based on three lectures given by the 
distinguished American labour arbitrator at 
Harvard University in October 1962 under 
the sponsorship of the Meyer Kestnbaum Com- 
mittee of Harvard University. The titles of the 
three addresses are: Incompatibility in Col- 
lective Bargaining. Government’s Part in Labor 
Disputes. The Grievance Function. An ap- 
pendix includes exerpts from a series of recom- 
mendations, reports and studies dealing with 
the handling of labour disputes. These recom- 
mendations, etc. emanate from groups with 
which the author was associated. 


21. LEVIN, NOEL ARNOLD. Success- 
ful Labour Relations, an Employers’ Guide. 
New York, Book Division, Fairchild Pub- 
lications, 1963. Pp. 240. 


The author is a New York City lawyer 
specializing in labour relations. He writes 
about American labour relations law as it 
governs union-management relations and how 
management should negotiate a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the union. 


22. INDUSTRIAL, RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Comparative 
Canadian-U.S. Industrial Relations; Pro- 
ceedings of the Spring Meeting, Montreal, 
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Canada, May 6-7, 1963. [Madison, Wis.] 
1963. Pp. 665-755 . 


a ag from Labor Law Journal, August 


Four topics were discussed at this meeting: 
manpower implications of technological change; 
labour on United States and Canadian rail- 
roads; labour relations policy and the building 
trades in Canada; and, public-interest disputes 
and their settlement. 


23. ROSS, ARTHUR MAX. Distressed 
Grievance Procedures and Their Rehabili- 
tation. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1963. Pp. 
104-132. 

“A distressed grievance procedure is one in 
which the filing of multitudinous grievances be- 
comes a mechanical routine; one which is so 
overloaded that there is insufficient time for 
investigation and negotiation; . . . one which 
does not effectively settle controversial issues.” 
The author reviews various measures under- 
taken by the parties to overcome the surfeit 
of grievances where such exists. 


24. TROTTA, MAURICE S. Collective 
Bargaining: Principles, Practices, Issues. 
[Contributing authors: Anthony P. Alfino 
and others] New York, Simmons-Board- 
man Pub. Corp., c1961. Pp. 518. 

Consists of 2 parts: The first part outlines 
principles and procedures while the second part 
describes actual case material relating to the 
most common provisions of collective bargain- 
ing agreements, such as absenteeism, call in 
and reporting pay, discipline of employees, etc. 


Industry—Location 


The following eleven Surveys were pre- 
pared by Industrial Development Branch 
of the Department of Industry and Develop- 
ment of the Province of Alberta and pub- 
lished in 1963 and 1964. 


25. Village of Bentley. Rev. October 1963. 
Ep. I'l. 


26. Town of Castor. Rev. December 
1963. Pp: 12. 

27. Town of Coaldale. Rev. October 
1963. Pp. 14. 


28. Town of Coleman. Rev. November 
1963. Pp. 12. 


29. Town of Fort Saskatchewan. Rev. 
October 1963. Pp. 12. 


30. Town of High River. Rev. October 


1963. Pp. 16. 

31. Town of Stony Plain. Rev. October 
boos. Pp. 12. 

32. Town of Valleyview. Rev. October 
700 rp. 10. 


33. Village of Mannville. Rev. June 1963. 
BD. 12. 

34. Town of Peace River. Rev. December 
1963. Pp. 13. 

35. Town of Ponoka. Rev. October 1963. 
Ppmfl2)}: 
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International Labour Conference 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 47th, GENEVA, 1963. Record 
of Proceedings. Geneva, International La- 
bour Office, 1964. Pp. 691. 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 47th, GENEVA, 1963. CANA- 
DIAN EMPLOYERS’ DELEGATION. 
Report on the 1963 International Labour 
Conference. [Toronto? 1964] Pp. 39. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


38. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOUR. Canadian Labour 
Standards Legislation versus Discrimination, 
Prejudice and Exploitation. [Fredericton? 
1963?] Pp. 39. 

A brief comparison of provincial and federal 
labour legislation dealing with hours of work, 
fair employment practices, fair remuneration 
to female employees, vacation pay, etc. 


39. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR (CLC). RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT. Labour Legislation in Ontario; 
Steward’s Handbook. 6th edition. September 
1963. [Toronto] 1963. Pp. 113. 


Labour Organization 


40. BLUM, ALBERT ALEXANDER. 
Management and the White-Collar Union. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion’ 119647 Pr. 111. 

An analysis of the reasons for white-collar 
workers’ reluctance to joint labour unions. 


41. GAMBA, CHARLES. The Origins of 
Trade Unionism in Malaya; a Study in 
Colonial Labour Unrest. With a foreword 
by Victor Purcell. Singapore, Pub. by D. 
Moore for Eastern Universities Press, 1962. 
Pp. 511. 

Thesis—University of Western Australia. 

The author is first President of the In- 
dustrial Arbitration Court of the State of 
Singapore. He writes about trade unionism in 
Malaya from its beginnings until 1950. 


42. GREAT BRITAIN. INQUIRY IN- 
TO THE COMPLAINT MADE BY THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF BANK EM- 
PLOYEES ON 12th MARCH 1962 TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM OF 
ASSOCIATION OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Report of the Inquiry by the Hon. Lord 
Cameron. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. [184]. 

Early in 1962 the National Union of Bank 
Employees submitted a complaint to the 
International Labour Organization’s Committee 
on Freedom of Association through the Trades 
Union Congress. The union complained that 
4 Banks were preventing it from organizing 
their employees. 
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43. INTERNATIONAL LABOR PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. Press Relations Guide. 
[Washington, 1963?] Pp. 28. 

This pamphlet is a guide for trade union 


locals in preparing news stories of union 
activities for local newspapers. 


44. LENS, SIDNEY. The Crisis of 
American Labor. New York, Barnes; a 
Perpetua book, 1961. Pp. 318. 

An exposition of what the author calls 
“business unionism.” The author writes about 
present American labour union leaders, who, 
he says, are running their unions like a busi- 
ness and are lacking in the idealism that 
formerly prevailed in the labour movement. 


45. PARADIS, ADRIAN ALEXIS, 
Labor in Action; the Story of the American 
Labor Movement. New York, Messner, 
IOS. ED. 191 

A very general history of the American 


labor movement from early days up to the 
present time. 


Labour Supply 


46. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Resources of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel in the OECD Area; Statistical Report 
of the Third International Survey on the 
Demand for and Supply of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel. Paris, 1963. Pp. 293. 

Assembles data from 1956 up to February 
1963, assesses supply and demand of scien- 


tific and technical manpower, and forecasts 
supply and demand up to 1970. 


47. RAPHAEL, LLOYD F. Labour Force 
of New Brunswick, 1951-197]. Fredericton, 
New Brunswick Department of Labour, 
1963. Pp. 143. 


48. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. 
Selected Manpower Indicators for States. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp52, 

“This booklet shows variations, as well as 
relationships among the States on several basic 
manpower subjects—employment, unemploy- 
ment, education, the nonwhite population, the 
extent of population movement across State 
lines, the proportion in white-collar Occupations, 


income, and growth projections to 1970 for 
the population and the labor force.” 


Labouring Classes 


49. BERNSTEIN, SAMUEL. The First 
International in America. New York, A. M. 
Kelley, 1962. Pp. 312. 

Discusses the part played by the International 


orkingmen’s Association in the U.S) ‘in the 


two decades following the American Civil 
ar. 


50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. Occupational Trends in Canada, 
1931 to 1961. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1905.80. (04: 
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Shows the changes which occurred in the 
numbers in various occupations. 


51. EDITORIAL RESEARCH RE- 
PORTS. Churches and Social Action, by 
Helen B. Shaffer. Washington, 1963. Pp. 
745-761. 


Describes what some clergymen are doing 
in the civil rights movement in the U.S. 


52. INTER-AFRICAN LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 6th, ABIDJAN, IVORY 
COAST, 1961. Reports, Recommendations 
and Conclusions. London, Commission for 
Technical Co-operation in Africa South of 
the Sahara, 1962. Pp. 260. 

The discussions at this conference were con- 


cerned with labour and social problems and 
with safety, health and welfare questions. 


53. INTER-AFRICAN LABOUR _IN- 
STITUTE. Migrant Labour in Africa South 
of the Sahara; Proceedings under Item II 
cf the Agenda of the Sixth Inter-African 
Labour Conference, Abidjan, 1961, and 
Other Relevant Papers. London, Commis- 
sion for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, 1962. Pp. 338. 


54. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE. 3d, GENEVA, 1921. IJnter- 
national Labour Convention No. 10 adopted 
by the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at its Third 
Session concerning the Age for Admission 
of Children to Employment in Agriculture 
(as modified by the Final Articles Revision 
Convention adopted at Montreal on October 
9, 1946), Geneva, November 16, 1921. 
London, HMSO, 1964. Pp. 7. 

[Great Britain. Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand] Cmnd. 2227. 


At head of title: International Labour Or- 
ganization. Text in English and French. 


55. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Employment of Young Persons 
in’ Underground Work in Mines of All 
Kinds. Seventh item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1963-1964. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 7(1)-(2). Inter- 


national Labour Conference. 48th Session, 
Geneva, 1964. 


Part 1 contains a preliminary report on the 
topic and a questionnaire to be completed by 
member countries of ILO. Part 2 contains 
replies from Governments and a commentary 
and proposed conclusions based on _ the 
replies. 


56. SAYLES, FERN ALMER. Wel- 
land Workers make History. (Welland, Win- 
nifred Sayles, 1963] Pp. 221. 

The late author (1896-1959), a minister, 
ile about the labour movement in Welland, 

nt. 

57. TECHNICAL SEMINAR ON AGE 
AND EMPLOYMENT, STOCKHOLM, 
1962. Age and Employment; Technical 
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International Seminar at Stockholm, 15th- 
19th April 1962; General Report by 
Alastair Heron. Paris, Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
1962. Pp. 62. 


_The seminar discussed problems and_pos- 
sible solutions affecting the over-40 worker. 


58. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. Experience of Other Countries 
in dealing with Technological Unemploy- 
ment. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 42. 

A brief examination of measures used in 
some European countries to deal with worker 


displacement resulting from automation and 
other changes. 


Students 


59. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Drop-out Rates in University 
Engineering Courses. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 11. 
(Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 3. 
October 1963) Covers the period 1954 to 
1963. 


60. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
LOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Survey of Canadians enrolled 
at American Universities and Ceolleges, 
1962-1963. Ottawa, 1964. Pp [12] (Pro- 
fessional Manpower Bulletin No. 4. Febru- 
ary 1964). 


Unemployed—Training 


61. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Bridge 
to Employment; Demonstration Manpower 
Programs. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 20. 

_“Demonstration Manpower Programs” pro- 
vide unemployed persons with testing, counsell- 
ing, guidance, training, remedial education, 


and job development after the person has 
found a job. 


62. US. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. Train- 
ing Disadvantaged Groups under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 24. 

Contains a brief analysis of the training 
experience of such disadvantaged groups as 


young workers, older workers, non-white, 
handicapped and undereducated workers. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


63. CHEIT, EARL FRANK. Can Injured 
Workers recover? Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1963. Pp. 47-76. 

Examines the difficulty that some Americans 
have in collecting full payments from work- 
men’s compensation because there is not a 
uniform workmen’s compensation Jaw in the 
U.S. (There are 54 laws dealing with work- 
men’s compensation in the United States and 
territories. ) 
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64. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Benefits in the Case of Industrial 
and Occupational Diseases. Fifth item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1963-1964. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 5(1)-(2). Inter- 


national Labour Conference. Forty-eighth Ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1964. 


Part 1 contains a proposed convention and 
a proposed Recommendation: Part 2 con- 
tains replies from 74 Member States with com- 
ments, as well as the proposed texts of the 
Convention and Recommendation incorporating 
some suggested changes. 


65. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. State Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws, a Comparison of Major Provisions 
with Recommended Standards. Rev. ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1963, Pp. 43. 


Miscellaneous 


66. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON BANKING AND FINANCE. Report. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 587. 

Hon. Dana H. Porter, chairman. 


The Royal Commission on Banking and 
Commerce was appointed “to inquire into and 
report upon the structure and methods of 
operation of the Canadian financial system, 
including the banking and monetary system 
and the institutions and processes involved in 
the flow of funds through the capital market 
_.,.” and to make recommendations on these 
matters and on various banking legislation. 


67. GREAT BRITAIN. PRIME MIN- 
ISTER. Higher Education; Government 
Statement cn the Report of the Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Robbins, 
1961-63. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. [5] 

Gives details of the British Government’s 
intentions concerning certain recommendations 
of the Robbins Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion. 


68. JOINT FORESTRY CONVENTION, 
QUEBEC, 1960. Joint Forestry Convention. 
Convention Theme: Forestry Education in 
Canada. [Macdonald College, Que., Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry, 1961?] Pp. 134. 

Cover title and chapter headings in English 
and French. Title in French: Congrés forestier 
conjoint. Theme du Congrés: L’éducation 
forestiére au Canada. 


Congress sponsored jointly by Canadian In- 
stitute of Forestry and La_ Corporation des in- 
genieurs forestiers de la Province de Québec. 


69. NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE COMMISSION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Report of the Sixth Triennial Con- 
vention, Calgary, Alberta, September 27-28- 
29-30, 1961. [Ottawa, 1961] Pp. 122. 


70. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Scientific Policy in Sweden. Paris, 1964. 
Pp,.66: 


At head of title: OECD. Reviews of National 
Policies for Science and Education. 
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71. TORONTO. UNIVERSITY. COM- 
MERCE CLUB. The Commerce Journal, 
1964. Toronto, 1964. Pp. 64. 

Partial Contents: Changes in Productivity: 
Some Problems in Concepts and Measurement, 


by T. K. Rymes. A Challenge for Canadians 
[Peter Munk, President of Clairtone Sound 


Corporation Limited, manufacturer of radio- 
phonograph combination units, tells how his 
company has penetrated the U.S. market. He 
urges Canadian manufacturers to create Cana- 
dian products and goods that can be sold 
effectively outside Canada]. The Canadian Steel 
Industry since 1956, by M. W. Farrell. 
Economic Forecasting, by O. E. Thur. 





Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 725) 


The new order also includes the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly pay, the 
posting of orders and the keeping of 
records. 


Ontario Public Service Act, 1961-62 


In Ontario, a new regulation under the 
Public Service Act, 1961-62, O. Reg. 124/64, 
established the Ontario Provincial Police 
Negotiating Committee to consider sub- 
missions of the Ontario Provincial Police 
Association respecting terms of employment 
of police officers and constables, including 
working conditions, remuneration, leaves 
and hours of work. 

The Committee is to be composed of six 
members designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, of whom three are 
to be appointed on the recommendation 
of the Ontario Provincial Police Associa- 
tion. 


Decisions of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 730) 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
jurisprudence established by the Umpire in 
connection with labour disputes and, more 
particularly, in connection with disputes 
presenting facts similar to those which have 
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New Brunswick Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act 


A new regulation under the New Bruns- 
wick Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
gazetted on June 10 set minimum rates for 
overtime on government construction con- 
tract work. 

An employee working on the construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demolition of 
a road or bridge must be paid not less than 
his regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess Of 44 in a week. An employee en- 
gaged in other types of construction con- 
tract work must receive time and one-half 
for overtime work. 

In either case, however, the minimum 
rate for overtime work may not be less 
than the rate established by a collective 
agreement’ between the contractor and his 
employees for the class of work being 
performed. 


been established in this case, is as stated 
by the insurance officer in his appeal. 
Consequently, I decide to disallow the 
decision of the board of referees and to 
uphold the appeal of the insurance officer. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


PAGE 
aCce xe LG A= ye ADOUL . OCR em. fy ad, Well Ue. ces ca none the eyeuns 743 
SDR o Roe mat Reet ot OUT at TLC OLIN OE Ss, BiG clin. 4. fas \svianc eink souengn scodediy Mak als Dela iva we Dee 744 
Tabies C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings....................... 745 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics.....................000005 ioe 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance.....................00ccc0eeeee 757 
Uh SOU ATI Bee TACOS Oe tg ig ie lays x o's cRRRIS 6 ded hoe be amen ao ceed 761 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts.............. 0... 0c. ccc cece cece ees 762 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 18, 1964 
(estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
— Atlantic ° Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
pinlve a DOUTUN OFCCa stsicie ete sicie sick « tis ais eee feeoe 663 %,007 2,649 1,241 672 
Meier tens cto cence a eden: Des 499 1,488 1, 859 899 480 
WOT GIN preter crttai are tees rsyerclars avers ciarprapsraia erate 2,007 164 519 790 342 192 
(A=10nyeEarsinseetetioeaw sess ean 958 98 281 322 176 81 
AAA CATS ries cia lsisieas icin sie <.e0ye,8,ei0,50 ene 945 100 312 310 149 74 
DOTA VCATS is oo seitiee natetaes caerulea. ae 3,039 254 854 iB yy 505 289 
AN OARVOAT Sar creel sieie sisi niefe ass sites 2,074 187 515 791 372 209 
GORY CATS aN GlONECLoenis. cies. slaciec esis 216 24 45 89 39 19 
BEIT OVS Mmm et iek te acto eiaic nee Desre teerecs os 6,957 631 1,905 2,574 1,214 643 
INE Olmert eee es cites Sees aelna eee ces 5,022 47 1,404 1,803 881 462 
WOIMSN Wt Shinccrdtcs jancd ae oStiess Hae 1,945 159 501 771 333 181 
NoriCulcurey. cteaiae a talon eee scsi sess 724 49 139 180 322 34 
INOn=aortculGur@sesa 24 cigeccin se 0's si 6,243 582 1,766 2,394 892 609 
PATON OLKErSt acer nates acon feels ses sae) Ly thre 520 1,610 2,227 837 563 
IITA, nceieeods Sees PCV Rae CME RE eee ora 4,028 376 1,161 1,524 565 402 
VWI OES sens BHOG Ce BOC Gree ae 1,729 144 449 703 272 161 
Ohistanyal Ghee |. 5a hag boteanbanoeeoncnceaan 265 32 102 75 27 29 
IN (COs een a had Bot onbe Ge cee Oconee 203 27 84 56 18 18 
WIGHTG i hs bGas an gotnne Rea epenoean 62 “3 18 19 ” 11 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,525 622 1,669 1,802 918 514 
WWI Deveraerind 5 St Oe eC oer Eee Ee he 1,108 142 325 334 190 117 
WGI OT er are iate Sais e ei ole trolls mints ts Piste’ 4,417 480 1,344 1, 468 728 397 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
JULY 18, 1964, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








14-19 20-64 years 65 years 


— Total y ‘<i Men Women anes 


persons | Married Other Married Other pee 


Population 14 years of age and over “)....] 12,757 2,016 3,685 982 3,787 925 1,362 
L ROrGe Saree enc ae ae eee 202 958 3,576 898 952 632 216 
eee Poe dati eles Sate oe dele st tee 6,967 864 3,495 841 939 619 209 
Unemployed. sysesee.. deme anne ee 265 94 el 57 13 13 Zs 
Notinilabourtorcess ease see, eee 5,525 1,058 109 84 2,835 293 1,146 
Participation rate () 
* 1964, ARUN AM ec Sani eae ae PR Ahan fae 56.0 47,5 97.0 91.4 25.1 68.3 15.9 
GUNES 20 Senedetre ws peti: cities 55.3 36.8 97.1 89.8 26.0 70.0 16.2 
Unemployment rate ©) 
LOG A talyel Vrecacet ecient CR eee iel 9.8 200 6.3 1.4 Bea) * 
JUNE ZO. 6 08a eee 4.0 13.9 2.3 (foil 1.4 Die - 
a ee ee eee le) Se ee 


“) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


®) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
&) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JULY 18, 1964 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


July June July 
— 1964 1964 1963 
ee ee 

Total Unemployed so... dughemhes cauc ts pears. ackk shee Gees mee 265 282 293 
On temporary layoff up to 30 CSU SS tebe i Fe ait AEM ea Sa 16 13 15 
Without workand seeking work/..\. is. +s... holes... hate Oe 249 269 278 
co kine, full time wiorle ant. cticscne ls septs ae sare ee a ne are ae 227 246 258 
Pocking part-time Work.?, 08s. te iar ee eee 22 23 20 
peeking under ImOnth cas as saec.8 ape ciu<.da ha ROOk come ae Ae 97 J15 92 
Beekinig 3 months... $i... aise odo et ae nee, eee 86 73 94 
seeking 4-0 magnthis: 4.1. hea. acs MikRecc sc Leman Geena apie A 26 38 33 
becking taore than, 6 monvhs......0..0. 60). vie Le 40 43 59 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INC OME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Monthly Totals 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage 
and 
Communi- 
cation @) 





Quarterly Totals“) 


Public 
utilities 


Trade | (including 


Finance 
Services 


Govern- 
ment) 


Supple- 
men- 
tary 

Labour 

income 





ihe ae + 
ont. owe anu- 
Mining facturing 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 
1961—Total.... 542 5, 306 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 
1963—Total.... 573 6,052 
1963— 
NN eee s or ate 47.9 504.9 
NUN eens ee 48.3 513.6 
UNA ya antec ore 49.0 500.1 
PATIGUSG ss nei 6 48.9 513.8 
September... 49.1 522.9 
October...... 48.7 522.4 
November... 48.3 523.8 
December... 48.0 516.7 
1964— 
January...... 48.5 520.7 
February.... 48.8 524.8 
Mianchisens.4 48.8 529.8 
Apres ee ees. 47.3 532.6 
Maiti new ese 49.2 547.8 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 
1962—Total... 559 5, 704 
1963—Total. . 573 6, 052 
1963— 
WE Saeeaa ae 47.5 499.2 
ENO specs cists. 47.3 499.8 
UL yr celeste 47.5 499.1 
PUGUStae eee 47.8 505.3 
September... 48.3 508.7 
October...... 48.5 513.9 
November... 48.4 52225 
December... 48.7 631.2 
1964— 
January...... 49.1 536.7 
February 49.7 538.3 
Marchese cr: 50.1 540.0 
LNG ada bac 49.0 535.1 
WIEWAR BR acotar 48.8 541.3 


2,881 


O10) ©) B16 Le 6) ai ei}ie) cie).4.4 6.6 4,616) ||», 0 ea) .e(s 0 6, 01191] b she 0 a)e a) 6; 1/60 6/s61.00e) =’ @. (e101 l/s. 6) el eliaeie. 


eee eee reer oer er ee eerle recesses ceioceerseefsesasssnesioseceeece 


ofan ¢ wile <elelhelie 4/o(p ie) Gd: 6 qd eel) wwe pasa Lele nw el ferlll a role d elie edo planer wieder eyane) a) will| ei bie! ‘Ua: fo.in 


eee eee reer le rere eseeeel[e eee rsreeosfeseeveesfesesresereefeesecese 


CO i cs ce CC es ier rar: 


es OC Cs es i ee or a ee ers 


rs OC ee i ee ee i ae i i re ie ary 


i cs i a co rer a rs 





4,652 
5, 100 
5,612 
6,049 
6, 606 


1,624.4 


Ce ee cs Or er 


Buel) « wel elwis/ sips ate se. ereiele: oifie 2 eel s| ele lieb se slle) ie elelejie lle o| sieve ris 


ee Ce CC i CC Cd 


Cw © 6 ele oles 6a © 0 6 6 eleleie. oifs 6 51010 des. 6 @ 0) 61 4. © Bo 9s Nes 6/00 6 0/0 


PC 


o 4 0s te stale te a'l\e eee ie elelaie «|e \« ee) els lele: so 1) 10:14:16 eel subihals: odo sis) elena ll ous |e) ee) ells .« 


Construc- 
Forestry tich 

288 1,279 
323 1,214 
283 a2 
297 1,345 
312 1,409 
66.7 349.3 
91.0 417.6 
90.8 364.9 
70.0 308.9 

Seasonally Adjusted 
288 1,279 
323 1,214 
283 1 252 
297 1,345 
312 1,409 
77.8 347.8 
i 80.6 | 347.0 
er 79.7 | 368.3 
80.8 391.2 


ec emcee ace elo cece vrecerfecerececesioccesesesi{oecsesescerlesensececs 


ree ee ee ee CC i er 


Sistelwie O56 ave. oil'e eo elwleleleies «lie o eleltie iw wle sis oes 5) 8 «116,010 0) 6 b's 5 s1s fle isis wee = 


21,550 


1,789.4 
1, 843.2 
1,815.8 
1,861.4 
1,889.2 
1,879.6 
1,861.5 
1,824.6 


1,816.7 
1,826.2 
1,839.5 
1,870.5 
1,939.6 


17, 459 
18,245 
18, 989 
20, 183 
21,550 


1,773.0 
1,780.4 
1,784.6 
1,816.8 
1,818.9 
1,834.1 
1,848.0 
1,869.8 


1,891.3 
1,902.3 





(Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


‘Lables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at May 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,081,613. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite®) Manufacturing 
ir ne vie pe 
1949-100 1949-1 
oarianit Mouth Average Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Average Wages Average Wages 
Employ- vey and Employ- gees and 
ment ike Salaries ment ie Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
PO BD Bre sthretodees Pe avactersnvchtors cre eictas et ae 119.7 171.0 73.47 aly al WO S 75.84 
MO GOR ATS cat donsud tackere te emeaeltiare a itate 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
OG UE Bs cece vars atoroccusneseietensenteueaitrereis aiete oe 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
BO Goer retraite Ciacere ene lem nae 121.5 187.5 80.55 its 189.2 83.17 
NOG SPAR ee ee Ee eee bea 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
IE Oe eR Aa SARS Ae camnoceao bate 123.6 194.8 83.69 116.3 197.4 86.80 
IG Ui Me Miter Jor Rs ened a 2 RAP tI See 127.5 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
Trl ee UE en Peewee domramibre sees 12a 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
PSUS USE sent lesaescisteteale tier cieieteras mentee 130.2 193.9 83,28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
Pen temberaatecacklomancecere cates 130.3 196.0 84,22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
WEtO bers say eee ee eee ete 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
INOVCHIUDEY snes denis me cates nae eee 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
Wecemioeliemecr treme tances 125.1 190.0 81,64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
TAMUALY sos esis a eee See SET ee aS 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 202.0 88.83 
Nebruany !ossaeuna wocoss cere ee eee 123.0 199.6 85.74 Valet 202.4 88.98 
Marcle ss..s hemes coca eee 12355 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
ADI EL TURE ccreisee tan cease sone 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
Way oats anche iece eee nee 128.9 202.0 86.80 1213 204.9 90.10 





“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
{4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pasar esc sis estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service), 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 














Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area ee ee 
May April May May April May 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
Provinces : : : 
PMexe Olin el ian Cl amree tee tan ths tage cic Ss lhe Spafeievsie  tveks eseie.e's 137.0 127.8 132.8 77.14 78.98 (a.19 
Prince Edward Island.............sssccecssssereeees 141.2 118.2 137.1 61.54 62.67 59.92 
tee Gres che oe ory. des nlaeees st seg teu 96.4 93.0 94.0 70.85 70.41 68.55 
Pie e yit Cine: | iakauidsaas ocdcdal wneecss ave cse ss 106.0 97.1 101.4 69.23 71.30 66.69 
ope 2A en Geen ee ee eee 128.8 123.9 122.7 84.94 84.23 81.81 
ENR vihicrgenes .hton fiat cost ene ae es 132.0 129.0 126.5 90.12 89.51 87.05 
PVT ATREO AOI CPie soho icte he iwc coc ape OAS eee ogee wa 116.0 ines Tiley 78.58 78.62 77,45 
Ac UNG ME VEINS Caco t sie ecauhs HOS Filed oT cisrdnds sarees sfeinies 132.7 125.4 129.3 80.68 89.37 78.29 
IN Wessel: Wee Seem cle Soo ee Coe ee oe eee ee es 164.1 156.4 160.2 86.70 85.64 83.54 
SEV His RC OL UTS sarees © cede mie Foes hha he Hoc eisie oss cere 8s 123.2 119.6 119.4 94.70 93.95 90.65 
ATLA Ae ona Fae ae ae adsee becomes 128.9 124.6 123.7 86.80 86.33 83.69 
Urban areas 
RS URUO MI Sh. Lobe eice = ate crete ance Ade Sa sieereiies ss aye oa a 147.3 144.7 147.4 66.16 66.20 Gontl 
once ee ee a ee 75.8 77.0 82.4 87.08 83.31 83.18 
LEU EIS verre cand 5 Akg co RGREET CRO CRO Ca a Io Ue eee ae eae rea 125.1 123.2 119.6 72.99 72,15 70.36 
MIO CUD eT TSE a ceed state AS tg 5 Fd yh eed wie saye cusses 107.7 104.3 103.6 66.58 67.54 63.89 
[Sain dienes 6a % aes Sse SOO Snir e SrErE eee: Cac eon eter 104.9 101.8 106.9 70.65 70.8 68.50 
WN EOUUIMNI— JON GULELE. ace iris dhe. sv gais erougie ese oyese’e © 117.4 113.4 Ove 104.04 105.56 100.98 
QUE IEO. Grscces da >be 6 don Cac ODEN ah DORI DIO Oc 128.3 126.6 127.6 74.66 73.81 73.10 
SIO LOO KO woe ORE sicitie cs Stee eta cts ais cscs glee v'<icle  ¢i ovale b 116.6 114.6 110.4 Toe ld. 73.67 71.22 
RIL ENOyALTIN EVI erie sitters = ais. clispege atePe ec 61cs's siete Vatayeislvicio's susie fee» 105.2 103.1 100.8 93.62 92.00 94,25 
PINITROG BERR CUS SEEN AEIE coictoss tate Moeeic Sse esta wis dee aye ecsye 5 127.6 123%3 118.9 83.31 80.63 76.47 
iD amrarmnejave higlll anes Rape Hee SRO Ona te nee ne ane ae 94.6 93.3 85.8 67.44 68.91 68.85 
ivhanmpaael ber, dae Ss Sige Bee Oath COE GEO 2e COniInia. tro oe 134.7 132.8 128.7 86.74 85.69 83.36 
OUie Oa B Ii lee 9 PR Rein cine ero One pore iT ieee 142.1 137.8 137.6 80.07 79.64 (let 
[RGINERS}AONE Sada bbas Acro Gb) GO nee CC BOO Cane Sacra 137.0 132.0 122.9 86.62 86. 84 81.92 
[Ee Gor POOUL Weer pecs oh siti tele 24 sco Wieeis vc wie sinewes.s 107.1 104.5 99.3 95.35 93.86 92.79 
SIDTIROS 6 no one SS OREO GER COD DO ROTO Terran ini torte 226.9 226.2 203.6 106. 42 106.96 106.76 
WORST sor Gb eA CREED OLED ONE COUICRCRD IOREIC a o eC a cay oie oes 147.1 144.9 141.2 90.69 89.92 87.73 
[Blamenlieoialy 6a. O55 da 450 GER Ge Os ORO IC nnCnomce Soot ar 125.5 122.3 117.8 96.01 94.52 92.67 
Sie, (COMME TELNET 6 GOS aoe Mee Re COS Dc tino iene aco ie 122.9 122.5 115.0 101.84 101.60 97.78 
PNieetae UTED PLUGS gs ct afa sso) ole = haha choo .c « clsia)s)eidiag'4)0/s\*/ o4s-e(ein ei 108.1 99.1 102.3 84.95 87.93 82.11 
Siamibiome s Baa san Ctload Seen Sone Gee EO rCOraan Seton 90.6 90.4 88.3 84.83 83.93 81.07 
Gulolit-4s5qude an Oo SRD One. Oreo Bp cen oor ncnc.sns am oan 128.6 130.8 130.6 81.16 80.11 76.99 
(Gale. vse abe a do one Tene oes DEP nm crt marr eer ier Meyhpil 129.4 119.5 76.48 77.42 73.87 
IRC SWE Gils ines Gn Sete dae Coe Oe Opn coe: emOtcr ci tesa 146.5 143.5 138.6 80.32 79.76 78.35 
reine |OWTAY ce.buc Canc dan Bae ben> Goot a Orn ma commeons tae 134.0 130.5 126.8 96.50 94.48 93.10 
“CMa Sets Oe BSCE] COCO en Commomay eran 86.7 84.5 89.3 bb.a0 77.47 74.53 
‘Lemna er be Foe Ot aes o Senne fee Geeta Cicmicniog iro cian 148.4 144.4 142.7 83.88 82.38 79.14 
SHIRT: nag an 8 5 anon Ge Dee OBE eric err Omoer cr scan 136.2 132.1 136.2 110.01 110.53 107.94 
VWRGIEIE.. 6 & aye SUS Faas aan Soe 8k Sree Genin pice nao crore 85.2 83.7 ak 103.09 101.10 96.36 
STUER LGee UL LARLG eileen ceacccrens #6 iviogne tye dis c/s © gels fetus 155.8 151.4 149.9 105.74 104.45 106.75 
MOTO Welt TE Ob AT GINUT ye so ais.c.0m eo ereieces 016) oo erases 116.3 T0%s iit 88.64 84,2 84.20 
\HIRTANE YEA al, ae Sodio has Gee Oe Ie aero 117.8 114.0 eee 76.16 75.81 74,22 
LEVOMET Gua tere feo teve aietedo ects) Saas JERS 0.8 6.8 pe wale e\vis + oe ley etere. © 154.0 147.7 145.4 80.39 80.07 77.09 
‘SiS EWVOCING gees US AGC ORD. tak nC DOR not inode cme ae 149.2 144.7 145.4 76.19 74.68 lovot 
[Siolenesiiains ana Tana Gus Gat eae St Cone Teheran aconc oan 216.0 207.8 206.4 80.39 79.78 78.68 
(CRIGRIAT shi Bacsoa 2 ges Agee Men GOeIee nO. Gmio. ore aie Oia 184.9 178.6 180.6 86.62 85.74 82.70 
WETXEOTN Aa? Oso Soh ACE BEC DACe Ser ener ae a at 126.4 121.7 119.1 92.77 92.72 88.90 
VAP, a GAO Sa Oh GES DED BOS HOI heen ae aaa qikeat 113.3 116.9 85.38 81.57 81.82 


EEE ——___rinnaanrnanenEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEED 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Hmployment and Payrolls 
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Average Weekly Wages 











Employment and Salaries 
Industr 
4 May April May May April May 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
WERT rn ey re res erates reece ear rere 114.7 111.7 113.7 105.03 105.08 101.72 
Metaleminingatn. a. see nena eee ee eee Neo es 127.4 128.5 104.23 105.53 102.39 
(Gli ys diz ier piece ids ON SS eT oe ee 63.5 63.5 66.9 85.40 Siel2 83.93 
CUMS TN Chal mapa 5 5 cteto sae oa vei ste ook tories ke ee eee 194.3 186.8 185.8 109.96 111.34 108.57 
TAG) Si). Niece eeetepa steer iG caren ec tame nee 76.9 77.0 78.2 112.79 109.29 107.68 
GC OnL oe, Becope ter crinck enmekine fe tli veretetrey ao neato One Ble 38.2 84.68 79.83 81.05 
Oilkandinaturali gas, sere tae mittee ere 246.0 236.6 241.1 129.09 128.35 124.90 
Nonsmetal? Beenmet on fasetat at askin tis. ee cercton lbs gles} 142.7 151.3 96.53 96.55 90.11 
Manufacturing fa. .ce. aaa omer eee 121.3 118.6 116.3 99.10 89.66 86.73. 
Durable:soodsae... 2b. aarcasceoe oc eee Oe 128.8 126.1 122.2 97.40 96.56 93.66 
Nonzdurableroods:.. 2.1 acetic nies eee ee 115.0 112.4 TO 83.25 83.19 80.36 
Hood andebevierag Gaara aie eer een ae ten iee eree T7250 109.3 116.2 78.91 79.61 76.10 
Meat DRO dU Gi. secu een cen nae ee os ee 136.0 131.2 133.8 87.84 86.57 87.37 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 96.8 86.1 94.0 69.10 72.15 67.17 
Grainamallliproductse eee seme eee ree 95.5 94.4 91.2 87.62 86.22 84.27 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.9 110.8 AR 76.19 74.55 72.49 
Distiledtandsmattitcuorss. se see eee oan eee 97.7 93.4 95.7 110.27 110.36 106.10 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... 90.1 Dike vs 87.9 85.92 83.28 85.56: 
Rubber productsns- acdsee oe ase acc. meee WGA 115.6 111.8 92.43 91.73 88. 42. 
Desther products a caecna atte celeinnes aa ee 88.2 88.7 87.1 60.27 60.08 56.62 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.4 92.3 93.1 58.02 57.93 54.17 
Otherdestherproducts: qe. ae teernen. arene 82.4 82.1 76.3 64.81 64.47 62.06. 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 90.0 89.0 84.2 71.69 (filet 68.53. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 77.6 76.9 72.7 67.95 68.81 64.61 
Woollents cod Sigur a) acta oe eee: al eee 66.9 66.1 64.0 65.77 65.23 63.51 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................<:- 109.4 106.8 97.3 78.23 79.19 75.07 
Clothing s(textilerand tum) seat eee ee 98.3 98.8 92.8 55.69 55. 46 53.74 
IMienisiclotitin ie cate sewer eee 104.0 104.3 97.8 54.58 54.04 52.72. 
WGMlenys (Clot iin zap pase emer ietsetee eee 106.9 108.7 97.5 56.25 56.67 54.70 
Knit SOOdS is Rahn e Vanrc eee ney: eran 76.4 Ome 73.4 56. 42 55.78 53.51 
Woodiproductss=... cnt or cre eee 113.0 109.8 109.9 143 76.96 73.63 
awaancdiplaning 711] Syemee yn eee eee Db IL WOR 7K 79.81 79.56 75.66 
UIE CU ate seca s Cicer ee ee vert oo eed eae 123.6 122.0 1720 74.50 73.98 71.30 
Otherrwood productseemee: eee ae. eee 80.9 78.8 80.6 68.88 67.23 65.79 
PADeCIEDIOCUGES ways, eke ae een eae COLE ne 131.4 128.5 WB 104.09 104.17 101.02 
ulpreands paper ttl seen ee en ee 131.3 128.0 127.2 111.83 112.52 108.76 
Otherpapemproductsse. se eee ee ane ste’ 129.7 127.4 85.56 84.41 $2.48 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 127.3 126.8 126.2 97.74 97.44 93.72. 
Jronvand steel products ae emer ienieee ile 119.2 A Biavas 102.14 100.77 98.72: 
AMA GU HIE Treo ME NOMEN cce ans asec cueeanaochos 74.5 74.2 (on) 109.80 107.03 105.97 
Fabricated and structural steel.................... 154.3 149.6 156.5 102.75 101.38 98.99 
Elardwareangd. tools merase me rete n aie eee 126.2 124.7 A, 88.71 89.08 87.05 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 106.8 109.3 103.0 86.43 87.60 83.43 
TrOn;CAStin gS ye wicca ae ee ae eee 108.9 107.6 102.2 97.69 97.32 93.99 
Machinery, industrial machinery................ 143.1 141.2 135.1 99.01 98.42 93.81 
LesuooREneNy? TOKO VN HNOLIUE |e 5 ooo cae wns conmeuan aad 143.7 139.8 132.0 116.88 113.29 114.37 
Sheet metal products..cu..:dsiatents ese oeiees 120.8 we 119.9 98.64 96.74 95.36 
Wireand wireproductes’ nocccdancleoaces he ea 128.4 126.8 117.0 101.36 101.50 97.44 
Transportation equipment..................eceeee. 129.8 WANES} 1N7E6 106. 82 105.93 102.94 
areraltand patteiisas pe ceical da paw’. toate. 252.0 250.1 229.0 108.04 106.57 100.98: 
Motor vehicles............. SANS Les IROIOME (oe ab: EL 147.9 146.1 130.1 124.26 124.09 122.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 157.6 156.9 13350 103.88 103.11 99.21 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 59.2 57.7 51.9 93.07 91.13 87.14 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 146.5 136.9 154.0 93.64 92.22 94.39 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 133.6 130.8 125.9 100.65 100.05 97.02 
AN iyuaautniune? jeVAOYSIWENS - coche osockccoscouse-. ous. 148.0 145.0 141.5 96.56 96.62 94,12. 
Brass and copper DEOUUCUE: 5... cies cet tie oe il lreGa! 115.9 107.2 97.03 97.34 92.12: 
Siileltme and renting...) ease hdes ee 144.8 140.4 (S76 110.54 109.42 106.30 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 157.9 156.4 epee, 94,22 94.35 91.11 
Heavy electrical machinery PACING Aeromonas o on 118.2 117.9 114.6 102.96 102.05 98.78 
Telecommunication SLO WVIIN Teng Govacesoaone 276.3 274.7 275.9 89.47 89.40 87.65. 
Non-metallic mineral products.... .............. 159.6 151.1 155.4 95.11 93.19 91.65, 
Claysproductsqesseenner aaa tne mena can oom 88.6 91.3 84.77 84.61 82.66 
Glass and glass products... .¢ sc -eeseccs.. 178.6 173.8 Wes 90.79 90.21 87.29 
Products of petroleum: and coal /:...J.0 025. 0.0cs. eas 144.5 139.7 142.7 131.18 130.64 126.39 
Petroleum refining and products................. 147.0 142.3 145.0 132.40 131.89 127.46 
Chemical products: qos ven thie oie occas: 140.9 138.3 137.4 104.79 104.94 101.10 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 128.4 127.5 124.9 93.28 92.82 89.58. 
Acids, alkalis AN Cesal tes eee cake pox Weel, PeneR 158.7 154.9 160.7 eo 116.98 112.50 
Other chemical products. naminiccs otiMe bcacine Ao olor 139.7 ley) 135.0 103.79 104.39 100.44 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 161.7 158.7 T5152 79.49 78.92 75.94 
Construction............ Boe eases aheoe uur Oe & 128.0 114.4 126.7 95.51 93.62 90.55. 
Building and general engineering................... 128.4 118.3 124.4 101.43 100.18 97.36 
ighways, bridges and streets.................... 127.4 108.0 130.6 85.66 81.78 79.89 
Electric and motor transportation....... 149.3 147.0 144.3 92.63 90.47 88.52 
SOPVICE ate aerate a a hee a ee ns 182.2 175.7 165.1 61.08 61.08 59.06 
Hotels and restaurants. Saronic ee tin ete eer 154.7 148.4 142.0 46.01 46.40 44.66 
Laundries and dry cleaningsplantcenn eee eee nee 157.1 154.3 140.2 54.58 54.30 52.82 
Industrial composite.............................. 128.9 124.6 123.7 | 86.80 86.33 83.69 
i eee 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

— May =| April | May | May | April | May 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

wits tein ee Lo ee eee 
INO WIOUNGISAG <2 hte anin.c vidi sfo< cio dogs es we 39.6 41.8 42.9 1.74 1.74 1.60 
NOW es HCOUAES. 45 2h. Ax Sp daly. oles sje Ras aie oe 41.7 41.4 41.6 1.72 1.74 1.67 
PNG WEDIUNS WICK. aii. 'ip sis siole fs 6 wis Fee tie wes 41.6 41.6 41.7 1.62 1.72 1,59 
QUCDEG Heme se oe dite ket ake emtavete vite Hite Se lees 42.1 41.8 41.8 1.81 1.81 1.75 
WONTATIOR ee tits sicfstecclaye: 076 ctels als a ete aie cte'ais-« 41.5 41.3 41.3 2.13 2.12 2.06 
BEANO Aes eee ois ofits ole aide sfos oo aies 2 0.08 5 40.3 40.1 40.2 1.84 1.82 1.81 
Saskatchowanes caeaavecle Welewic ts she's oes 39.5 39.3 39.1 2.09 2.09 2.02 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 40.6 40.1 39.6 2.10 2.08 2.03 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Ter- 

RALOT Vee ee tia aioe «fe faassen es da 0ts 38.8 38.0 38.2 2.44 2.43 2.35 


*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industr = RO sa ae 
os May | Apr May | May | Apr. | May | Ma Apr May 
1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 19638 
$ $ $ 
IVER TR ETS eye caycteratores core sors erate nie piers roreneipte weseearrege 42.0} 42.0} 42.2 | 2.380 | 2.29 | 2.22 | 96.58 | 96.05 | 93.83 
Meter Srmtnint ge aera so eictciereio soe eisai wine events sist Al.5 \"42.0) 942.27)" 2.300) Zoe |e OOM 08.04) | 0025557 US 
(Cholla 5 See BGG NA ae arte 40,3), 43.0, |" 40.0 |i ikece | decbul WT SOR Bio. GOs Oeit |e acaos 
(Opie err Let eer caressa sores atts cies ere eretesecore ares 41.2 | 41.6] 41.7] 2.55] 2.55 | 2.49 |104.95 |105.97 | 103.93 
UU Saeed Beye eters viii Rotor cou sfere ties suse a ase AQT We, ADS IM Alo” lpeorha | colon wee LOR O47 cle soaz lel mens Oo 
(OTe PO OE Ae Rete Pitt ho Ae eo ichceriss 43.4] 40.7] 42.3] 1.90 se i En te : eee, ie A 
RANA NG PUTA CAS a... cin insnvesetas alte “ates er elo eusvoushe 41.4 39.4 40.6 2.67 3 é 
Noeahetal eid : Le ad MoM ecko S Bre alate ete 432.6 1" ©4323) 8 42574) 2. 12) | 2atse|Pez Ose Rol a4 ie ODED ie eS TAs 
PATRIA AC CUT UMG 5s pceiere ayes sale eves = evs sus ayes 41.4) 41.1] 41.2) 2.02 | 2.01 | 1.95 | 83.55 | 82.75 | 80.25 
Duras Gee OOdS eric. ates tiahciics sie set AQT Pade We al, Fol teas LO Qe 7a eo ie SOE Os EOD OOM ere suelo 
Nonzduriblefe Gods. oonc6 scares pinaster ee eae ayes 40.8] 40.6] 40.6 1.85 128de)) Wadonietocel) Weieaso eae oO 
Hoodman WCVeragesans «tect qce amass cieinm ss tor. 41.0] 40.5] 41.1 1.76 1.78 1.69 | 72.00 | 72.04 | 69.60 
IMG ator Oc Gts serie. feiles salutes oles = oe cies AO ZR ASG GOI Bile || BAI | seers LO || ee.) 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..| 40.2 | 39.7 | 38.7 1.49 1.55 14O FOOL 2) Ole4 7a | oon 2 
(Gramm OrOAUGLS, «aes. «muse ce tie eet seks AD |, Ale Se |) 43.0 |e 1394 |) Te93e|) MSGR ES2283 1 eS80s07 eoess 
Bread and other bakery products........... Aq 2 | 40059 41.599 15725) 2a ZOn A Ole A 70882" s68s67 it O6n0 7 
PIs till edVlra iu OUs ge ees deters alate cals of @ eis Sree, omahe 41.1 AQ cr) 40.6 02.34) (2285e|) 020270 e96.02 | eGonooneo2n04 
Malta quorsisessttis. siderite rn mache: Bas sat cee 39.6 | 38.8 | 39.9] 2.54] 2.56 | 2.46 /100.71 | 99.44] 98.02 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-. alae. Boa) |e oo. luwa. 1s 1.98 | 2.10 | 79.56 | 76.78 80.54 
RO Der PROGUCtS sees a eerste sci eiauisst ee 42.1 41.7 | 42.0) 2.06) 2.05 | 1.98) 86.5387) 85.38 | 838.10 
HeaAthermnrOaductslaey.. ctu sts. sicieieiesre.sis ae 39.8 | 40.0] 39.2 1.38 1.37 1.32 | 55.05 | 55.05 | 51.57 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.4 | 39.6 38.6 1.35 1:33 1.28 | 53.06 | 52.88 | 49.27 
OtherlecatherMroductars..6 ee sek. see 40.5 40.9 40.3 1.46 1,46 Lal OOS OM RoOeoS 56.77 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.5 | 42.7 42.4 1.538 ios 1.46 | 64.89 | 65.25 62.00 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.7 | 42.2} 40.3 tol IGS 1.49 | 63.19 | 64.58 | 60.09 
Woollenttoodsirs- ta cue cote ees tert cere 43.0] 42.9 43.2 1.41 1.41 1.35 | 60.47 | 60.32 58.33 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. AO 9 4350) | 43.6 LAGSeh LG Sr el bG |e ONaL eGo lm Oness 
Clothine (Gextitevancstir) seen: see sie «ls 88.6 | 38.5] 38.2 1.31 1.3] 1.26 | 50.48 | 50.29 | 48.15 
Mene SiCLothing ious cise mete cic csvsisisive.s sreieieis ses 38.5 | 38.3 | 37.9 1530) 12305) Sis26e)co0. 12) R49 564) eA 7 6 
Womens CLOvMING ./ 5. /<c\er ec/epasisis ele cctsteyoveisiare 36.6 36.6 36.3 1.40 Te40  eetieose| cole2ie mole’ 48.77 
GTI O © CLEia. Metatienrensie sl Sie niacneaseer aie ote, cratereier sth 41.7 | 41.6] 41.1 1.22 le) | TMS | GYRE GAO hey || ARS ate) 
S WOOCEDEGOMUCESIHe tort. nic racer ni tcrernisiornins ease 42.0} 41.4] 41.1 1576 leu ele ecooton mice LUE TOnO2 
DO AvyHINCL 1) LA TAMIA TDATI AG see yeyete ene ie terest evel verererate 41.5 | 40.8} 40.8 | 1.87) 1.89} 1.81 | 77.42 | 76.99 | 73.19 
dshitcathititetn § Soiys ouos ie cee core aU nmIatne 42.8 | 42.6] 42.7 1.60 | 1.59 | 1.541} 68.47 | 67.88 | 65.60 
Opbernvoodsproducts. -asceer esi ensasee oe 43.2 42.6 | 42.4 1.48 1.44 1.43 | 63.84 | 61.30 60.46 
(Paper DROGUCTSE stan nceisamel bre Mer ias oh cice. iirc AQ.O 1 ALIS Weald Va Qeo4 | “2535n e228 b9s. Solos Dal 
Rulprancdinaperunatl sym ee ee eermyeecer A2Qe 0 420 e418 leezeol) | 2eoon) wee4bn| Loos 10OssemlLOceod 
Ofheripaper products esc. .veoe sclieeees oes ar 41.6 | 41.1 41.5 1.89 1.87 1.81 | 78.44 | 76.77 15.81 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39,0) || SOs Ik SosO Mimeenou || ooe48n eo SOR eo o2nl eGonlommeOoeoS 
*lroniandrystceuproguctas- nae. eeeeeeeias eee 42.1 41.7 41 T le 2.382") 22380) 6252601997566 195.85 94.16 
Agricultural implements.................... 42.3 41.4 42.0 2.45 2.42 2.38 103.69 {100.24 99.92 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 42.5 | 41.2 41.5 | 2.23 | 2.24] 2.19 | 94.59 | 92.28] 90.76 
Hardware and toolss, /y.. oemiiaes a cee es -crte 43.3 | 43.6] 43.1 1.91 1.91 1.87 | 82.92 | 83.26 | 80.68 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.1 | 41.0] 40.0 1.99 1.98 1.89 | 80.00 | 81.39 | 75.54 
LFONICASUIN IS et aie erie Ease nie reste 42.5 | 42.6 | 42.38} 2.23 | 2.22] 2.13 | 94.92 | 94.43] 90.18 
Machinery industrials ccacecces seers 43.0) 4229) 42204 22.17 2el7al) 251s 693.29 198200) |) 88a66 
Primary iron and steelyes cece etoere. 41.6] 40.4] 41.1] 2.72 | 2.68] 2.69 |112.95 |108.44 | 110.66 
Sheet ametal produets....c...00cca sess cs ucce 4159 WP SU NOO Ale 7 slime 2.2312 Oui Me oeeliZn lea oo (all BO mace lee oma 
Wireand wire products... .....-.-.is020000: 43.1 43.2 42.3 2.26 2.26 2.17 | 97.25 | 97.59 91.94 
*Transportation equipment................6.+- 42.5 42.4 42.6 2.39 2.38 2.31 {101.67 |100.69 98.28 
AAreralt ANC VATtBycc ig sitdinie ss cee bndie os oes 42.4; 41.7 | 41.4] 2.84] 2.31 | 2.21 | 99.28 | 96.28) 91.64 
Motor wehiclesss swiss, .ccinciets madre Us eaup-as 44.4 | 44.7 45.5 || 2.67 | 2.68 | 2.59! |118.72 1119.63 || 117.69 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 42.6 42.5 42.5 2.34 Deo 2.24 | 99.65 | 98.48 95.13 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 41.2) 40.5 | 39.9] 2.22 | 2.21 | 2.14] 91.29 | 89.25 | 85.35 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.4 40.8 41.7 een 22 2.25 | 91.79 | 89.93 93.75 
*Non-ferrous metal products..0.....'.-..«..- 41.2 40.9 40.8 2.21 2.26 2.21 | 93.62 | 92.31 90.16 
PAlhibaounriibod jaygerehiewsh ok sao oppo amaneeaoAa: 41.9 41.6 AN ae 205 || 2.060 eo O0NmSOst nh Wasosol 83.01 
Brass and copper PROUUCUS 24 ucts aeaiuevnes <x 42.6 42.2 41.3 2.18 AISA Y/ 2.09) | 92.75 |) 91.53 86.44 
Smelting and refining....... Re Gace Cael? ares: 40.7} 40.2] 40.4] 2.52] 2.51 | 2.46 |102.56 {100.85 | 99.37 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...... mat Cstethse 40.9 41.0 40.6 2.00 2.00 1.95 | 81.84 | 82.19 79.07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41.7 410 |) 41. 0ul 2.20) | 2e20)| ©2510) 93.90) InGone2 89.63 
Telecommunication equipment............. -8 | 39.8] 40.0 1.76 TS 1.74 | 69.87 | 69.77 69.75 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

WPONCOR. ner cineca ai ttcmeals <o-ank molars 0.2] 40.9] 39.9] 2.08] 2.10} 2.03 | 83.70 | 85.88 | 80.86 
Wire and cable...... Petpet eee ha Oo 41.7 42.1 AD 2 Nee 28 2.23 | 2.17 | 92.98 | 93.86 91.59 
Miscellaneous electrical products.....:...... 41.4 41.5 40.6 1.90 1.91 1.84 | 78.76 | 79.30 74.74 

*Non-metallic mineral products............... 43.8 | 42.4) 43.7). 2.05} 2.04] 1.97 | 89.93 | 86.32 | 85.93 
Clayiproducts seh nie eae heute. eee cue 42.6 | 42.4] 42.8 1.86 eters all aad’) ARITA eres) I 7Aasi7As) 
Glass and glass products................... 41.2 41.0] 41.4] 2.07] 2.05 1.98 | 85.22 | 84.33 82.11 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.7 41.8} 41.8] 2.86} 2.84] 2.74 |118.92 |118.83 | 114.62 
Chemical products.......... ree ae 414) 4a Al 8093 | 28. || ete Oot wo a eens re 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 39.7 | 39.4] 39.6 1.74 1.74 1.69 | 69.16 | 68.77 66.81 
Acids, alkalis and SLE roamies dacteinie nam 60 +i 1.5 41.1 40.3 2.57 2.50 2.50 {106.53 |104.94 | 100.88 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.6] 41.2] 41.4] 1.66] 1.65] 1.60 | 69.06 | 68.1 66.23 

Professional and scientific equipment....... 41.3] 40.8] 40.5] 1.96 1.94] 1.95 | 81.15 | 79.21) 78.86 
Construction............ Bh aE sos win ay <2 42.0 | 40.1) 41.3 | 2.22 | 2.251 2.13] 93.36 | 90.36 | 88.04 
Building and general engineering vowee...s + <>. 41.0 40.0 | 40.7 | 2.42] 2.44 1° 9.32 | 99.35 | 97.38 | 94/49 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 43.8 40.4 42.4 1.87 1.86 1.80 | 82.01 | 75.34 76.31 
Electric and motor transportation............ 45.0 | 43.8} 44.3] 2.07] 2.06 | 2.01 | 93.11 | 90.25 | 89.14 
SS CIVICO Se card an hs orp aan creck 37.1 | 37.1 | 38.1] 1.21 | 1.20] 1.14 | 44.75 | 44.58 | 43.56 
Hotels and POSTSULANUS Fon)< case «snl a's pe 5 0's 36.3 36.5 37.6 te 1.16 1.10 | 42.43 | 42.53 41.50 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.7} 40.6] 40.8 1.14 1.14 1.08 | 46.24 | 46.07 44.08 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 








Index Number of 


: Hours Average Average Average Weekly 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per week Earnings Wages = |———___ 

Current 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

MonthiyaAcvernve mp0. oercdeies vicainccosdecie dee. 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Mont wae AcwerAgO LOU! smectite cas ccc seine cree cnet 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
MonvilyvA-Verapeloole ck che eeteascsiescetie sees. ce « 40.6 1.83 74,27 Wei ies) 137.7 

IMonUnIVeAVCIHOGA9G2 conte te nccoscc ce neaatnee ce ce: 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140 
IMontill VaAVerare LOG seni 0. eietewiseiee atic cette essences 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

DOOR Ne Ve eee eee Me cco, octet ls c'cisls «.atereeiclotere < sates 41.2 1.95 80.25 192.3 144.8 
TUNG RA ec hacen Rees See ee ee sie waters 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
Lee meen races Coaster ah Oe o's sa uicteatlcee bbs aa 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
PRTC US UMAR EIN tereinintccs aie Cr acae ooh okcie ease Ses a 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
DOD LCUTDOCI ee ncn cue See oocbicc celeb at bice 41.3 1,94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
OCOD eter eterna cic tesiaitien docstsueeven oss 41,4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
41,2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
41.1 2.01 82.75 198.3 146.9 
41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 





Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period SS eS 
ia Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 

3 july 195 OMe etcetera renin saree aera 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
urliys 1960) epeetectecicle  oevcveteie oe setts ae 14,673 12,594 27 , 267 242,582 128,062 370,644 
TUS GI eats elect bce Sete Serer 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364, 009 
Sahil O62-% Semper sie. he ae aheciats Ontos 22,872 17,895 40,767 224, 452 113,407 337 , 859 
live O63) nine arsrars-s 3 ic, cote teers tee 22,720 19,096 41,816 241,035 122,350 363, 385 
AU PUSE OOo ately pee rca 25,610 23 , 933 49,543 208,509 106, 482 314,991 
Septemilbergl) Osan vine eects « totes 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99,162 286, 955 
October mtoGaeussetonm mae tices eee 24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106,320 326.286 
INovemibperslOG3-esccp eeeecie es. cine 30,090 225030 52,827 285,688 117,689 403 .377 
DecemabernlOGS acerca teteeiein: oka: 18,913 15soo8 34, 264 432,390 felyse2 563 , 922 
SANUAT VO GA pec reero a see teeter ue.sieickes 19,737 15,658 35,395 498,726 153,661 652,387 
Hebrusriyil 964 eens. nc sete ce ee 18,323 17,154 35,477 508,125 154,378 662,503 
ING Eee) eal EGY: Se oe SS ee One 9a 23,470 18,805 42,275 511,312 149, 296 660, 608 
April 1964 sc ares Seni kia ele oer 28, 985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
Mis Viel OG4 Be Mets rites ay teeraeer torent era 30,955 23 , 676 54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
Tun Gul 64.) eee res eek te eee ter yar 28, 693 21,359 50,052 266,490 140,069 406,559 
ULL ODA LYM sere Pencerey te a eevira eter: 29,923 19,676 49,599 233, 564 128,799 362,363 





() Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, JUNE 1963—JUNE 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month —_— |] 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
19G0——=Viear Se se rcieiyeicee's 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
LOGI Meare atest. 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
A9G2Z—V Car... ss sates crerieieve By BOE: elidel 1,010,365 544,795 897 , 285 438,471 
LOGS Vear sn. cet aoe 2,912,511 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1963 neta eee ee 210,727 96, 469 77,847 43, 687 67 , 482 34,041 
19638—July' 7 <7. bien eae 235, 602 110,746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
AUTUStyuseceee meee 198, 464 94,109 87,258 54,999 70, 874 41,013 
Hepvemiber eee eee 208, 088 93, 497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38, 693 
October. ass. eee 240,358 99,236 92,448 44,154 75,313 30, 894 
November:...4..-25 0. 279,655 102,499 90,258 39,410 73,086 27,230 
December. aenaeeeees 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65,920 38, 947 
1964—January............... 291,457 106,810 61,876 34,850 49,017 24,454 
ING] OVANEIAYS 5 on Abo enc oo 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 
March SES RO Ck Or ae oes 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
ADIL een es en 236,915 88,740 95 , 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
IMR Vici t etree tee 207,806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
une ()eereem eer ee 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
ee I ee ie eee ee ee eee 


()Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING JUNE 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................................. 
1D SL Fa euais Gi.a.5.6 ba Anne ee GG EER 0 rc 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................0........ 


Meta leit cine en cot aaa Saute yn SED wn leet. Ue 


Ouarrymerelay and sand: Pitsgns coon asker ecs te vee tekst an 
IPTOSMCCUIM CePA aaa earn eee sees Gated Moines viecbits Bh ne os 


Manttacturing ec te ed ep ee oe ae LL Bilonastrcesaeaeed 
HOOUS ANGE DOV CLACCS. ena 5 FRNA bon, MERGE ahaa cee Ek teers 
ELObaAccoandwbobacco;broducis. ke ssoscts bene oc 5 teehee eee 
MO Dei PnOUUCUss meas adie Meee.) csc t eek cede se ckeysacsee 
beat herseroductsa ts nsaans meta aie eee Lit GREE She been 
Mextile eroducts (except Clotiaing)iss...0¢...5t<+++54ses-4essss 
Clothines(textileand fur) eeaesres hac. coe pecs sestoes es crease 
WWOOGBETOCUGUS ER Honea fae aN SA Se ince ha he he a aiSebe Lee es 
AAD e te ren OCCUR PERS oa 45 Stl SRA ee Se es an Tas hs ET EE EES ENG ree 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 
InonsancdsotcelMeroductsascnemaacs: .c.ceeeeesbacsceebescersss 
PUnansponca done (Uuipment wee assn. soe seen eh aasnc as eseoemes 
INon=HerrousiMetallProductshemses: o.4.oheesneesscecsrssasnane 
fMlectrical Apparatus and Supplies: ......2¢0s..0.00.ss-2 access 
None WetalliceMineralperoduetsassn crease ache recc cts cues tee 


Specialabra der Contractors. | wes test): ea resin sis sated eeadn ee 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
PLAN spouvatlOnemnae eee 2s oe 1 RA He ck ee Al cck ode elenianet 
LOLA GG We MRM To Antal SPMD tac cam bdectes atab nid woes 
(Conmimuni cations arene tye Tete ne helene cond 


Wittolesall cme pancreas ee Pa ewe 
FXO oc.commo Coe COI OPTIC aS IOE A ae a ee 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............................ 


SCF V1 CO Teer eek rete od AEE ccloe OI el awlkia ela oto alaue Gia wre 
Commaunttyeor Public serviGessssetes sce. ee cee sess cccrdes ns 
GoverimenbRocl vil Ce mer reeee em cia aN entsach cele cheias «clove ctsamla aisle 
YC CECH ULOMMSEL Vil COMP PUA Te He ack Sil cone rete gaye aller orsiers cto leialevaravn aves 
IS USINGSSRSCL WACO Meee soe neo eee ER cielo elem oaneioots 
PSION MSCRVACG ITER e tas cit he a eaae coal ch a eiclescaaues eee oe 


Preliminary. 
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13,331 
1,041 
4,069 
1,030 
1,621 
5,570 


44,485 








Total 


14,088 
4,294 


1,156 
569 


16,869 


109,134 











Change 
from 


June 1963 


] 
~~ 
a 
a 
on 


’ 


+++ tHittitde++it++ttit t41 14+ + 
S 


= sae 
ae. Weyl! 
-+ 1,560 


+ 7,611 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JUNE 36, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 








Occupational Group ee 
Male Female Total 
Professional’ & Managerial Workers... .cdactsa-\- oss ve isislelveicicceiccises ss > 8,909 2,442 ial ets 
Clerical Workersede. co.cc = cathe seins & a ae tetra Sele ciate ee areleinetaleecetevrsisiavate ines 22,083 50,929 73,012 
Sales Workers. See Wie ccs icra Bienis c.5.0 do ave epee a clas ote er trsee ste atete sete essastersies 8,091 18,337 26,428 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers. ....6..ccsccccesnscccercvcessceces 28, 850 24,783 53,633 
SGaIrich pers teeta. cs da teeideiata’ slots oleh. tg teas ame ree eee on eee treet 1,110 31 1,141 
Apricalturestushing, Horestry, (Bix. 1Ogs)) ces cilsteltelsieteiere ciate shelisel iets 6,492 1,033 7,525 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled (Workers. <.).).cjattettevelcie cis o/eis)sieielersitetericieis (e's +t 89,797 14,046 103, 843 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)............eccecceesececes 796 407 1,203 
Mextilesiclothing. ete.) ee. cosas es cteecae certs nes see ere os eee 2,060 8,624 10,684 
Lumber and lumber proGuGts. 6 yeesterincc crs sreltisls sieisiete tetera ve ere ai 8,662 86 8,748 
Pulp smaper (mel, printirig)) 2. .j...2..¥s seer = avatars ae teieravaia s oleterereetelsrate sie tame 1,000 377 1,377 
beather’and eather products.,.....42.1eiecmesee enc osttece ete che 714 750 1,464 
Stone nclayadc class produCts.../.0 seseaane cee aes aio eee eeiaa re cai 212 24 236 
Metalworking 28005. ik . sees cce's o aieicel ne av beern biel ere tote eke eeetetementarere ce raictens 9,197 804 10,001 
lect rica: Mame sc cis 6c Potts eta) ors Soke ONE ie, Sd are eee oe ae 2,281 734 3,015 
Uransportawonequipment?... ss... selseinacee ode eam eciinie lo oatereniae een 291 64 355 
I BbeThey aA ee GS Ree Go SIAR eRe COC GCMAG Deo OA erce Oi. c.0. 0 ocOnODAeen 933 — 933 
Construction’: Sod oc chk Sees az aa a a en ar ete ine Oe 19, 937 3 19,940 
‘Transportation (exCept seamen) ., ...< emies eissitcleesilcin e eiteiotietee) rare eee 16,785 79 16,864 
Communications & publicutility sesso ees eset eiecer 492 1 493 
VE radevan CiSGrviCe.....0 sake cnn so ccs otis cee ieee neal te ee 4,365 IBY, 5,497 
Other skillediand semi-skilled. ¢ocan-cen- cet see so ecleet lateness siererte 14, 293 706 14,999 
Hoy ac) 001s) ere GUE GO e Tee cies Cee IRIS OLE GIG DOIG IO omc oth amoiha sc 1,832 236 2,068 
ADPVENtiCSS stamiereerea ees ore clot rae aide, scale she Se Tene ae Nee ee 5, 947 19 5, 966 
Wnskilled Workers 40.5 cine es eects iota dere eee re aw ates ecto el mn ee ire eee 101,158 28,468 129, 626 
ROGGUand TOWACCO cae saeco el eae Ce eee 3,945 6,098 10, 043 
Lumber id lumber producteneenesscs secerciccte dae sete tates ieiteris 7,612 299 7,911 
Metaliwor kimge occ Coe ote oo hictore ee oie cite eee Ce a ee 3,104 458 3,562 
Construction fiecscar state foie ons ee Dene Ean: SOS ee eee 40,736 2 40,738 
Other-unskilled workersta:c.ccc coe see roe cee en ee 45,761 21,611 67,372 
GRAIN DST OIA: Soacoceitas eects de acct eee ae Sere ER eer eee 266, 490 140,069 406, 559 
(@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JUNE 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland................... 
Wormers DLoolkeene aoc oe ee ee 
TANG AL al See peterinie es «acts 
Sted Oli Reet aac. .oc sac clenc. teeeeoes 


Prince Edward Island............ 
(Wharlotiebowittered a. aes oe cise: 
Summ oraidedrsandeasonadesataucc: 


FA rn hersueeMwne nc cee ackises os cares oane 
ELL Lia eee wierera cies sek one aeogs.e 


EC@ritivall LOM e rors: 8e eiara ce 4 hare sera ors 
lbihitinacrell.s go paar noo ene 
UN @ wal Glas Owe emetic dacte ators asa es 
Spring Dilly cree icet cs nace nes 


BVONOY Pie, dae ns a sieeeeecees ces 
DV Cneya MANES i oce ccm arslarsssscysea oe 
ATOR 6s exc8.b COTO Ce tee 


New Brunswick.................. 
IBAUHUTStMeaeens <ceetehes aoewters 
Camp belltont sn. seas ae a+ os ss ces 
Edmund Stoneaanideie secre tee coe 


DUSSOX Se aera a losv creas oo eaNIn 


Bucking ha aan ryaereleicieis sie <1: 
Wausapscal emia ct mins isonet eis.e ss 
(Chandler ss sosc ce oi scctereieiece a bsiere ies 


Barna marrts crtelscsiee civtets isis oe) oles 


seer ccere eee reer ese reeeeesos 


TaciMiGgantiC yee cccies cece sins ocoe's 
Mali Mal baie voce enccits slectestaacc's ies 


Vis warren eter aciereiet else aretevarpveinials 
iM stan meee ret ce etree s.sreiotetersarrion + 
IMontiiagnyere ce nacccics nie ecincsri: 
IMiontrea lite tae teen ve cules tinea 
QMaGbecrerens ne geslacen waist lscuises 


Roberva 


serene ee eee r ore eee eeeeseses 


Pe 


StesEhéresessvccs ss siee Serene: 
Sota GUTi ees cunts sche ae, eraveis siete emisiete 


Dept Lles mrs sets eivitets taitiaicisre nicks 


Registrations 
(a) Previous 

ear 
June 30, | June 28, 

1964 1963 
10,460 10,605 
PAA} 1,839 
860 827 
7,329 7,939 
1,434 1,576 
767 859 
667 717 
14,726 14,605 
ao 630 
618 555 
4,594 4,632 
180 157 
1,020 1,261 
348 359 
1,150 iL aay 
356 ny 
3,015 2,667 
584 496 
808 841 
818 738 
14,139 12,985 
1,528 1,014 
1,254 823 
872 657 
1,411 1,592 
241 439 
3,157 2,946 
1,256 1,185 
2,970 2,754 
767 881 
208 260 
475 484 
135,830 | 130,374 
1,628 1,688 
356 337 
570 340 
1,421 1,133 
533 714 
954 12 
1,048 1,107 
1,953 2,200 
367 293 
1,323 1,295 
1,468 1,638 
293 498 
365 303 
869 942 
1,530 1,649 
2,434 2,236 
6,920 4,039 
2,783 2,546 
432 518 
540 561 
840 744 
554 719 
2,603 1,699 
483 573 
435 444 
449 449 
775 1,098 
617 453 
913 810 
53,590 52,212 
874 710 
556 845 
10,382 9,730 
1,691 1,694 
2,166 1,595 
1,386 WOT 
2,213 2,528 
366 329 
808 712 
1,645 1,522 
ileal 1,295 
2,376 2,201 
1,247 1,374 
1,240 1,198 
2,921 2,730 
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Quebec— Concluded 
Sherbrockes tcc ee sees 
Sorel 


ee ee ee 


Aborted td helsigesinomo ne anneien popOnoc 
Valid Ores. cece as cance 
Walley field knees caster. eaeneens 
Victoria villetyesete se cae eee. 


IBArrig }: pets eee coie este uate terete 


Brampton 





Chat harmiessecrine ciecies seis crete 
Cobourg Oye wee cde coe secs cienes 
Colling woods aad eee oe selene 
COrn Walle OB Acc totes scirare retains 


Oey gril aa w (204, 9m A GRE Oe ace OO 
Hort) Wrances: 22. sae sarees cai: 
Hort Willtarmec svar cette eres. 
Gra ti ea cian Aonasee oe Astesaae 


Goderich eek ere e ete aos 
Guelp hick conieeuets cts aieantiatone 
Hamiltoneeseccentesc cts nose: 
Hawkesbury. ocsccmaticient ieee 
Kapuskasing racine sinter mier 
IN@NOLS cre iticcreeieeieric eisierele seer 
IKingston race ocicoe sates eror 


WKite@hener:., siacece see esas sce seers 
I Mer nostbibanoylaganccanmeucoaeEDo0ons 
EAN GSB Yeo oreteuisreversstiercicis sete reicvaretens 
TiiStOwelsscict. curs ete leisne ciossersisieteronets 
B ovate (a)) Mer ky TNO Or Mr oor tee 


Midlan Givs Moissacte sisters Sa aici ee 
INADANEE 20:6 os disies bole o: s:siere a seater 
New liskeard2.).0. -0eseceemaas 
INewmiarketacec sae veteecieceersne: 
Niagara, Balls aascossveteoersierre aries 
IN orth WB aivyeacacereciereteuererstneicre cerele 


Ottawa socccscastee pct eum fe tienes 


IRALry; SOUNG sec eeiicieteleseie sere eisiele 
Pembroke Wiese ceed cssctereteeisierstet 
Perbhtyscone steele oe ciers aie seis 
Peter boroughs. «1<11s1s'srolclere elerare 
PICtONS eects ie ce iene ares 


Rientre ws. sxe aaeineie cee sire 


StratlorGemareccorctsraceerecie closets 
Sturgeon lH allstecmyertsiseietsi eters 
Sudburyincscscees csc astispsiee es 
WT Soni ure aercrercreiereletarsra asictaieteratols 
PLULTQATOERTTIS eaeialerate a statereisreroseierstaysrehetere 


Wellies ois oe erect csvenclevesersveretesare:s 


Registrations 
(1) Previous 

Year 
June 30, | June 28, 

1964 1963 
3,853 3,859 
1,139 1,186 
1,627 1,408 
3,185 3,513 
1,252 1,611 
1,186 1,929 
1,599 1,270 
1,841 1,378 
130,181 | 126,481 
2a 219 
1,029 778 
1,523 1,385 
302 518 
1,264 1,163 
1,977 1,768 
406 425 
300 264 
2,799 2,185 
932 675 
479 440 
2,525 2,345 
321 306 
361 506 
316 273 
1,096 1,629 
727 751 
244 168 
310 289 
1,154 980 
8,127 8,703 
392 352 
522 922 
302 367 
1,935 1,865 
524 621 
2,110 2,097 
668 929 
560 475 
188 174 
3,690 3,786 
3,909 3,035 
262 369 
312 278 
478 267 
858 923 
1,536 1,328 
1 BS) 1,102 
502 512 
590 775 
4,563 4,500 
4,820 5,925 
1,037 968 
206 245 
732 859 
350 458 
2,238 2,114 
187 141 
2,006 1,989 
516 650 
554 465 
278 339 
3,903 2,767 
792 747 
2,709 1,873 
2,019 1,990 
855 1s 
370 382 
561 415 
SZ 549 
3,423 4,095 
497 548 
1,356 1,365 
33,739 32,350 
82 893 
426 389 
265 265 
Z,0L7 2,054 
3,308 3,224 
7,458 6, 290 
570 572 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JUNE 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office a) Previous 
ear ear 
June 30, | June 28, June 30, | June 28, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
Manitobacccce ceases eee ccc 18,9590 16,701 || British Columbia................. 47,744 42,359 
Bran Gon were trecieaia cateisiereile avercictere 1,190 1,150 Chilliwack:22.....c4 sete te isto 1,666 960 
Manphin Meeyremes gastiiaes acmeaee 627 mien Courtenaiyst i.e enacts onl coat rales 517 §22 
Elim Blonesentecree stevie seta tae 176 196 Cranbroolewc.'.5. sete aod adae 617 Sin 
Rortagela Prairies... ssceese se 515 445 Dawson Creek ice jen. cleiet eure 909 1,067 
(PHOtP ag Se ete oie chcion’s iSeries ees 302 251 Duncan. Peewes occ dconee eed eee 538 530 
WINTER eee aes ole eyerdiel stelavatsr et vata 16,140 13,942 Kamloops! ® gia. aeclenecateeeee: 1,756 876 
Kelowna... ss'desecacreachsaats 1,129 728 
Saskatchewan.............-.--06: 9,598 9,682 Mission City aan ocr 717 840 
HUStevalleee mente sees siden 123 173 INSNALIMON Mets soe Coe cee eee: 727 738 
Tgloy CIMINStER eee Giie eeleielelel etter 135 195 Nelsons. Berk i o.cchete dete aon ane 633 553 
IMO0S6 JAW orcs \ peace dace 935 833 New Westminster................ 6,120 5,914 
North Batthlefordteca.. {cece cere 571 501 IPentictoneenenc a+ dd aee mene aes 1,029 728 
Prince AlDertn. eacecierceray aac: Pali 1,240 Port Alberni... .. decane ee tee 1,139 584 
Regina aes. sted octets ae ones 2,455 2,725 Prince: George... hdcseee sees 1,881 1,280 
Saslkcatoomente cc cuctetrsuat are enteneerars & 2,982 2.002 Prince Rupert... sssaeee eee nee 1,148 800 
PWailti Gurren tceeutsate cece csieleee 284 337 Quesnel. en sos aa coes ase ae eee 735 559 
IW Gy DUTTIR ee oc oe-eiacits syeec caterers ans 201 158 Drail seo ce shar aae Sai aa 727 690 
SY orktouere ocscie cee oeas 801 968 WMancouveree...« aes ferent 21,573 20,062 
Vernon’ S98) «5. deca Ste eae as 995 
Al Der tae loss ese 23,047 23, 804 WACbOLIS ete veer dome Men Oe eee 2,749 2,883 
Blairmore = chard seeks law eee 3 345 Whitehorsess,. .s:5 {ete see toe 4 296 
eee oe Ute a 8, a 
rumbellers sic deme ncaaeeaen a: : } 
Fe dintitGaie 8.5L eee. 11,506 10,819 || CANADA........ 2. .c cece. eeeeeee 406,559 | 389,172 
Bee ee oe ae 
PandevPrgivicys. sense aoa ee 856 3 
Eathpridse shea ve 1,327 1,215 UV ales fe. ada tyes tecte citolets raters 266,490 | 261,541 
MedicinetHate.cecede. tacnceseas 856 868 
Red Weare; aa. ecinsse aureherece: 967 886 Memales Wuh.6%:. av svaeeeen oataee oF 140,069 1277 63 


()Preliminary subject to revision. 
©)Includes 154 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 86, January issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LOG A ADI Me Pemisgsere eta ee ee orcttncioc ecrinatacamrtec ce coe ctominccicuene 4,272,000 3,774,300 497,700 
WENRO tlscns ¢ SocGonabricne CAESAR, ey See OE Aenean ae eae 4,349,000 3,751,700 597,300 
VERE) oT a EER RAY Ay ches Bio, thc PHT ERR ts AER cs ne 4,340,000 3,732,900 607, 100 
APR EI Ran nan aetna oO ta RS ate Oh OO ee eG eee 4,337,000 3,738,400 598, 600 
1903 DECOM ET rea cores sists Efe pate iaye sia of isvarc te. iscacers rac ie Gueteme 4,331,000 3,798,700 532,300 
IN[GR ADI O40 Seldad.c SA eT ORRAS Bi ate Cae UTES a eee ae ee 4,191,000 3, 887, 600 303, 400 
(QGHO OEE 3 cerned. tad BE Reed DAH Sto 7 on tener ae ae 4,120,000 3,901,100 218,900 
SSP UC TID NE Te eperec ere ae re vencie tote rcviverraravcfayaverarcte isa eiian ciavatcransvarc te cesavonserelatebavent 4,114,000 3,927,700 186,300 
ENTER E aes Rein Fo BD OS Od ORG RCO I Te ne ee rere: fee 4,125,000 3,932,500 192,500 
AED Bees SA er soca a cE Bae eee SI ea 4,078,000 3,859,000 219,000 
UTC Ae te cee at te eee eee cc tule secs'a ee 0% Sevles 4,068,000 3,847,700 220,300 
[Mayas sean eres, ON eee sess ere? ark ies Ae 3,996,000 3,725,100 270,900 
ASOSTL, sade Ge étrar oo DOM AD Ge CeCe UR Cn ee ene ee 4,173,000 3,607,100 565,900 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
MAY 29, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Number of weeks on claim Total 
(based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
i Total SS SS ee 
rere arse dlaitantes 27 or April 30 May 31 
1-4 5-13 14-26 more* 1964 1963 

CAUNTATD A ance teeleieica'e ere es 250,054 83,474 80,434 61,330 24,816 497,745 270,892 
INCE ace See titer te monn arte 171,311 58,821 57,880 40,775 13,835 380, 643 185,998 

Jeter cabal Cin cae dome ame 78,743 24,653 22 bb4. 20,555 10,981 117,102 84, 894 
Newfoundland.............. 8,568 2,054 2,930 2,827 757 27 , 229 8,518 
BLGaT esa, airs Site Saree t 7,289 1,735 2,627 2,403 524 25,120 7,611 
iQelait RAR eo Ce eee 1,279 319 303 424 233 2,109 907 
Prince Edward Island...... 916 201 280 301 134 4,624 1,101 
IGM en tS BAS , saety, 2 639 131 216 205 87 3, 863 740 
Hemaleesn is eae. sens 277 70 64 96 47 761 361 
INGVAISCObIAA...010« Wemicclee ss 13,660 3,677 4,475 APaliliz, 1390 32,109 14,277 
[Males Vee”. 3. caer. wees 10,600 2,958 3,503 3,212 9 27,105 Tay 
ISMALS. ere os cela lest 3,060 719 972 905 464 5,004 3, 120 
New Brunswick............ 11,790 2,869 4,560 3,192 1,169 32,197 ils ati} 
FT eer cere eam ae a RS 9,247 2,270 3,909 2,422 646 27,073 10, 640 
MOMs les we woe ceeiste seies 2,543 599 651 770 523 5,124 2,918 
UBD OC rtrs onctas cen rhc ne ce 80,794 28,579 26,531 18,354 7,330 158, 861 86, 284 
Male Sen 45 oe trogen 58,640 21,129 29,065 13,302 4,144 126,956 62,054 
eTABIG. Mien oe es 22,154 7,450 6,466 5,052 3,186 31,905 24, 230 
Ontaniow Perc sense ten oee 70,727 24,630 20,973 17,410 7,714 129,831 81,248 
MISTI Gr emetat cet tinen atc 41,287 14,632 12,661 9,838 4,156 Sialok 50,045 
HemAle gcse eee 29,440 9,998 8,312 HA 3,558 42,700 31,203 
Marit ob arabrcccisaiie on ciate 11,434 2,840 3,975 3,371 1,248 eh, BR 12,820 
Male corinne artnn aisles 7,650 1,924 2,791 2,187 748 18,226 8,546 
Menminlese enn tnacc see. 3,784 916 1,184 1,184 500 5,307 4,274 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,468 i aulil 1,589 1,605 963 14,178 6,138 
Mialetes hen Wain ce ee 3,022 962 teow 1,100 303 10,884 3,835 
Homa loge eee te carer 1,946 349 432 505 660 3,294 2,303 

JN oyei git ven Reger s Oe Onn Ae 17,197 5,466 5,803 4,472 1,456 29,502 pew 
Maloney fictrnsos ge dees 12,797 4,210 4,708 3,038 841 23,428 12,037 
Hemalevernccussccnece. 4,400 1,256 1,095 1,434 615 6,074 5,194 
British Columbia.......... 29,500 11,847 9,318 5,681 2,654 45,681 29,717 
Male RE soc srosiniacelees 19,640 8,870 6,243 3,068 1,459 30, 857 19,333 
iNemaleyessnch cen: 9,860 2,977 3,078 2,613 1,195 14, 824 10,384 





* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
MAY 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 


Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit |to Benefit 


IN Gul Oula lan cemaoee ceebercnec msc ccccn. 3,106 2,702 404 4,006 Sealy fal 835 1,008 
Primes adware Islands... qonssacine cee ours 438 352 86 516 435 81 109 
PNche eS COLIC cater ee crn sic ois) ois siaonrs clio Aten am oie 4,846 Rane PY 1,574 5,363 4,395 968 1,218 
RNG wi ArUNS WiC ar ereversrenuc orci rereteratarsrere ers 4,251 3,413 838 4,880 4,134 746 1,263 
LUGO OCR sete ee eos See See ca aS 37,421 24,709 esis 40,672 31,674 8,998 11,892 
(OR ETEY Oa anaes Gs GEC eae OO ae 30,379 20,767 9,612 32, 884 24,119 8,765 9,667 
Manitoba as vcctsc atch atte aalaoce ad earaieds 3,826 2,982 844 4,219 3,234 985 979 
DSS CAL CME WALL yee atten ate Ria, one sth tier 1,802 1,460 342 2,336 1,747 589 390 
IN oye te lee See BE ee eee 5,543 4,193 1,350 7,318 5,404 1,914 1,556 
British Columbia (inel. Yukon Territory).| 13,570 9,399 4,171 13, 884 10,145 3,739 4,649 

Total, Canada, May 1964.............. 105,182 73,249 31,9383 116,078 88,458 27,620 32,731 

Total, Canada, April 1964............. 175,430 127 , 282 48,148 197,150 164, 891 32,259 43 , 627 

Total, Canada, May 1968............. 122,911 85,696 37,218 137 , 289 106, 845 30,444 31,589 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,086. 


t In addition, 34,197 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,039 were special requests not granted and 2,018 
appeals by claimants. There were 7,376 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, MAY 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* She 


79, 240 1,994,406 
11,260 244, 859 
76,205 1,672,432 
81,574 1,891,493 
440,973 10,870, 868 
348, 843 8,423, 407 
66, 296 1,601,977 
35,326 848, 430 
79,159 2,021,084 
142,275 3,548,318 








otals Canacdan Vay: LOG4aeacaee secs cee e's #0 ofcisieloin eietale are’ aiel ie) eferenel vieleie!cle)slaie\eleleiereleie 1,361,151 33,117,274 
Motal Mana WA Piril OGAaercleraseiayovelarerortisio-slicrore elie 0, ole) ohsieiels)-us isle ils \aimielete!eieteieo/elejars 2,132,051 52,582,772 
Potala Conrad Vic ve 10 Gone ees Saree siecle + «121s /ats «| o1chs ete-stelalelete clelsisleteicinl-lolois icraiesveicre 1,705,628 41,146,612 


ne ce eee ew LS ee a ee ee Pr ees ee ee een lene ee ee 
* ‘Weeks paid’’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 








—- Total Food Housing | Clothing | Transpor- and ation 
tation | Personal and 
Care Reading 
TOSS ==¥ Can ya. cniser sas saa. 126.5 NOL Nie 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 
POG aVICAT a ocicee ts cc's + cients 128.0 1222 1326 71 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 
1OGl=——Weartaesccccscsec seer e es 129.2 124.0 133% 2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 
1062 Viearme. eine ate 130.7 126.2 134.8 11355 140.4 158.3 147.3 
HEGRE oe Clis 608 a Oo enete 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 
196S—Junesesree eee et ee ley 132.8 129.7 136.0 116.0 140.3 162.7 149.3 
ARK PLS Scio Scien pop OOn Boe e 133.5 132.5 135.9 115.7 140.7 162.6 148.8 
(NUECES ab ucdcase boaee 133.9 133.2 136.3 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 
DenveMm DEL aen serrate s.« oaks 133.4 isle) 136.5 LG cl 141.1 162.7 149.1 
WCLODER Hd Meer eens Has 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141,2 163.8 150.5 
INO VE Det amtetetetes «aes 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 aed 164.8 eye O) 
December 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 
1964 —Januaryiee © artes o< oe 134.2 131.4 BYE SS) Weyl 141.1 165.4 Te 
(MEDIMAT Ys te tae eran ee Ney ileilies Use 117.8 142.6 165.4 152s 
Mise lacey erence wes <ceices 134.6 sila By (At) 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 
IND S TE Sn sick omens 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 
IW ESR as ret BME och Alor een 135.0 toile 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 
UNG Maiare eo Mees eras eats 135.3 13259 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 
UIT Bio Goh ths Araneae 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 16723 151.5 


Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 





Tobacco 
and 
Aleohol 


114. 
115. 


o wow CO O&O 


— 
— 
[o2) 
. 

bead 


— 
e 
ioe} 

OD dO Oe > OF Orgrr +  bO OO 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 


AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1964 
(1949-100) 


ol 
Ss SSeS ee (6 eee 





All-Items Peanee Health | Recrea- 
ee Food | Housing | Clothing ee and tion 
June May June eG on personal and 

1963 1964 1964 care reading 
St. John’s, Nfld.(1)| 120.0 121.0 121.0 116.9 116.0 114.2 PAL 164.4 148.7 
TEGMERS Sadaccousos 132.0 Tews 132.2 128.2 133.4 129.0 the 167.5 169.4 
Sinbtyd@Oloinunescecae 134.1 134.4 134.8 133.4 133). 1 126.7 140.8 187.0 154.0 
Montreal eave | los. 134.3 185.2 139.2 135.5 110.9 159.0 174.9 150.5 
Wttawaecmee- sec 133.8 135.5 135.9 134.0 tes 123.7 157.2 170.6 147.9 
EROTOntO = eyes a= 134.6 136.4 eye 131.4 140.7 125.0 140.7 165.0 187.7 
Wannipegeetacmem.<-|) pLoOhu 1325) 132.4 131.8 128.8 125.2 135.7 182.4 142.3 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 128.4 129.3 129.8 129.9 128.0 131.4 134.4 147.8 146.8 
Edmonton-Calgary | 127.6 127.8 128.1 124.5 126.8 128.1 129.1 169.9 14501 
IWANCOUVEL:. «hess. - 131.8 13200 13227 130.7 135.3 122.0 139.8 155.3 {bile 


— 
iw) 
(Je) 

NAN ONM NWN 


Nore: Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on the series, see page 540, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 











Strikes and 
poe Duration in Man-Days 
Month of Year eginning Strikes and Workers 

oa eae e Lockouts Involved Man-Days jim 

Working Time 
LOS OSA tare clove Storie ste enolefe ott crete s acai the see ates 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
DOGO ea oc.cbts che ete ere acy os teettte cio date aieiee ce 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
LO GD FHORS, ce eaceteteans ate cated thas cio de eet ne 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
TOG Wires sts a tetereslatee meets cco aes tron ents 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
LOGS Aes. a's suocotacertee eects oleic Manette © are eer arats 318 332 83,428 917,140 0.07 
1963: TUNG siusedestetee wc stelemertetos cic aac ee fs 43 65 7,442 78,420 0.07 
UL. lets Resebrote vote oe eee a oe ee ee 32 66 17,647 181,910 0.15 
PAU SUB). Ac emake tee Re ts eat one kes 31 58 11,882 75,130 0.07 
Septemberts.. .d:.cewt. coun see es 31 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 
October RAI: ce cdteennsee Pe en 51 83 26,625 143,980 0.12 
ING Vem Deri... elie Sertettascn sista eee sae 11 42 5,761 46, 560 0.04 
Wecembers Mle cites sud Aeaaee tee ses 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
*1964 athe siataia aces so evalataiale]e/Bes ie eiatetatoreie etetets Ay rH iets in Hea 

PODIUALY 2 sea aa.s vary cole pees / ; ‘ 

March, id Mstaiagiare eb atale ole de tos cone ae nan 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
PUpriln, Paces oe ee ee ee 17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
IM Biyels eek ho eee ce Seer te ner os 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
DUNG Ss sete: Se nes ck hole ee eae take 46 66 15,148 195,680 0.16 

ee ee De a een ee ee ee a 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 














JUNE 1964, BY INDUSTRY JUNE 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- bade Workers Man- 
Industry and Jurisdiction and 
Usalzoute Involved Days Lackotte Involved Days 
A Eric putea eee a: 1 380 3,090 Newfoundlatd | joc els ds tere cil aaa el taG ee 
Horestry:. Aeros ee 1 ilp- 130 Prince Edward Island):;|.s.2,..102.1¢4,.¢2203 dvs 
Mines* *>. beer eet, oo 1 28 390 Nova Scotia,.*.. d..0700 1 80 160 
Manufacturing........... 35 8,806 | 149,290 New Brunswick......... 2 340 5,100 
Wonstrictiourn: sw ene 16 2,344 16,610 Quebec be a0 ee eee 14 4,276 54,600 
Transpn. & utilities..... 5 2,427 9, 260 Ontariolg setsescdaceee 36 4,348 31,900 
AW: o (ct A cig Amine ea 7 Plow 16,910 Manitoba, s)2 3. aonneee 2 54 1,190 
PORN AS.) o act en tal Ga ea Glee Ra he ee. ee Baskatehewatt. ..etesuies cdl obeea Viee Ee 
BOPVICG so act bcd vetas ancy ad a. Nk wade eee Alberta fete) Se Beats oy 1 38 940 
Public administrations, 1: 400) nc. Stee Pee British Columbia....... if 3,652 92,610 
|_|] —q~ Federals, 220 eee 3 2,360 9,180 
All industries....... 66 15,148 | 195,680 ——_—— | | 
All jurisdictions..... 66 15,148 195, 680 
Se ee a Sl I ee ee 


————————— ee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


JUNE 1964 


(Preliminary) 








Industry 
Employer 


Location 


AGRICULTURE 

Holland River Gardens, 
Federal Farms and 
United Farms, 

Bradford, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
Slack Brothers, 
Waterloo, Que. 


Textiles 
Dominion Textiles, 
Magog, Que. 


Monsanto Canada 
Oakville, Ont. 


Clothing 
Fashion Craft, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


Wood 

MacMillan, Bloedel & 
Powell River, 

Port Alberni, B.C. 


Paper 
Standard Paper Box, 
Montreal, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
La Presse, 
Montreal, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Vickers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Port Arthur Shipbuilding, 
Current River, Ont. 


Chrysler Canada, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Wagner-Leland (Division of 

Sangamo Co, Ltd.), 
Guelph, Ont. 


Enterprise Foundry, 
Sackville, N.B. 


Amalgamated Electric, 
Markham, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Arborite Company, 
Ville La Salle, Que. 


Union 


Teamsters Loc. 419 (Ind.) 


CNTU-chartered local 


Textile Federation 


(CNTU) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 292 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Office Employees Loc. 15 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Federation 
CNTU) 


Typographical Union Loc. 
145 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers Loc. 271 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Various unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 444 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. Loc. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Moulders Loc. 140 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loc. 542 (Ind.) 


U.E. Loc. 523 (Ind.) 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Workers |—— 


Involved 


380 


100 


700 


102 


149 


3,570 


200 


1,200 


409 


143 


400 


(2,500) 


331 


250 


140 


150 


274 


Duration in 
Man-Days 

Accu- 

Oct. mulated 
3,090 3,090 
900 900 
250 250 
150 150 
2,820 | 13,170 
91,320 |103, 440 
4,400 | 4,400 
22,800 | 22,800 
2,860 | 2,860 
290 290 
200 200 
6,710 9,670 
4,650 | 4,650 
980 980 
40 40 
1,640 1,640 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


eeeee 


June 
June 


ereee 


eeoee 


12 
22 


of 


| 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages, hours, welfare, vaca- 
tions, statutory holidays~ 


Wages, hours, working condi- 
tions in a first agreement; 
dismissal of 2 workers~ 
Return of workers when dis- 
missed workers re-instated, 
all employees to receive 
vacations. 


Working conditions clause in 
new agreement~ Return of 
workers. 


Dismissal of one worker~ 
Return of workers. 


Lay-off of one employee~ 


Union certification, wages, 
fringe benefits~ 


Wages~ 


Automation, hours, sick 
leave, vacations, apprentice 
rates~ 


Delay in signing new agree- 
ment~ Return of workers 
pending signing of agreement. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Request to close plant due to 
excessive temperature~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages~ 


Transfer of two workers to 
another department~ Return 
of most workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages, working conditions~ 
Return of workers negotia- 
tions to continue. 


Wages~10¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to Feb. 1, 1964, 
5¢ Feb. 1, 1965, with three 
additional 5¢ increases each 
6 months to a total of 30¢ fo 
duration of contract. 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 160 OR MORE WORKERS, 




































JUNE 1964 
(Preliminary) 
f Duration in Starting 
ara wieineeis Man-Days Date Major Issues 
, 4 Tri orkers |}——____- ae aS 
Employ er Union Tachipad ee T ermi- Taealt 
Location Oct. mulated Date: 
CONSTRUCTION ; 
Hamilton Construction Assoc.,| Various unions 475 | 4,750 |} 4,750 | June’ 1 |Wages, hours, travelling time 
Hamilton, Ont. June 15 |for out of town work~In- 
creases totalling 53¢ over 
three years for those in class 
‘““A’’ schedule, 55¢ for those 
in “‘B” schedule; improved 
hours and travelling time for 
both groups. 
Various electrical contractors,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 200 | 4,000 | 4,000 | June 3 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. (AEL-C1O/CLG) sey ee see et ee | eee 
Various plumbing contractors,|Plumbers Loc. 67 428 1,280 1,280 | June 3 |Wages, travelling time~10¢ 
Hamilton Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June §8 Jan hr. increase on signing of 
agreement, 10¢ welfare Feb. 
1, 1965, 5¢ increase May 1, 
1965, 5¢ Oct. 1, 1965; workers 
to receive 13¢ a mile outside 
an agreed zone. 
Nine painting contractors, Painters Loe. 205 172 | 2,240 | 2,240 | June 10 |Wages~15¢ an hr. immedi- 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 29 Jately plus 5¢ to be deposited 
in Trust Fund, 15¢ plus 5¢ 
May 1, 1965, 15¢ plus 5¢ May ! 
1, 1966; rates set for travel | 
zones. | 
Various sheet metal Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 258 | 2,580 | 2,580 | June 17 |Wages~ 
contractors, 537 (AFL-CIO/CLC) M0 a ee 
Hamilton and Stoney Creek, 
Ont. 
Floor finishing firms of the |Plasterers Loc. 345 191 380 380 | June 19 |Wages, hours, overtime~10¢ | 
Windsor Builders and (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 23 Jan hr. increase retroactive to 
Contractors’ Exchange, Jan. 1, 1964, 5¢ July 1, 1964, 
Windsor, Ont. 10¢ Jan. 1, 1965 and 5¢ July 1, 
1965; 8 hr. day, time and one 
half for overtime. 
Ellis-Don Ltd., Building trades unions 400 200 200 | June 26 |Use of non-union labour on _ 
London, Ont. (London Council June 29 |building of architect who is | 
AFL-CIO) involved in this project~ 
Return of workers. 
TRANSPN. & Utinitins j 
Transportation ( 
a Be ene s’ Assoc., Longshoremen’s_ 393 | 3,370 | 14,040 | Apr. 24 |Mechanization, number of 
t. John’s, Nfld. | Protective Union (Ind.) June 13 |workers in gangs, sling loads, 
moving workers from one job 
to another~ Return to work 
pending enquiry and further 
negociations. 
Asbestos Eastern Transport, |Teamsters Loe. 106 (Ind.) 167 | 1,950 | 1,950 |} June 15 |Differin I i 
: : , ve : ; ; g clauses in provin- 
Haws! pone Que; and fl Fs Bo lk sae lilt lie eed an incial contracts~ 
Shipping Federation I.L.A. Loe. 375 1,800 | 3,860} 3,860 | June 15 |Alle i i 
ene te : ; ’ ged arbitrary changes in 
aes eos (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 18 |welfare benefits and pension 
Sh eee plan~Return of workers 
further negotiations. 
TRADE ‘ 
fee Hee = Fils, CNTU-chartered local ; 30) 2,440 | 3,280 | May 20 |Union recognition~ 
Dupuis Freres, @ 
Montecdheanus, Tiss RCE 950 |} 13,390 | 13,300 | J ane, 15 |Wages~ 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Winter House Building Incentive Program 
More than 25,000 applications approved for $500 incentive, 
covering more than 28,000 dwelling units. Minister estimates 
program resulted in 200,000 jobs, both on site and off site 


Under last winter’s Winter House Build- 
ing Incentive Programs, 24,559 applications 
for the $500 incentive were approved. The 
applications covered 28,175 dwelling units. 

During the period of eligibility for the 
bonus, December 1, 1963 to March 31, 
1964, a total of 32,659 applications had 
been made. But of these, 3,398 were can- 
celled by the applicant, 1,654 rejected at 
first inspection and 3,048 rejected at final 
inspection. 

Speaking in the House of Commons on 
August 4, the Minister of Labour said, “this 
program last year was a conspicuous success 
and contributed greatly to the reduction of 
seasonal unemployment in Canada.” He 
estimated that the program had resulted in 
200,000 jobs, on site and off site. 


with 9,482. applications received, 7,190 
approved at final inspection, and 8,059 
covered by approved applications. 

Among the other provinces, Alberta had 
3,610 applications approved at final in- 
spection, and 3,771 units covered by ap- 
proved applications; British Columbia had 
2,256 applications approved at final in- 
spection, and 2,408 units covered. 

The respective figures for the rest of the 
provinces were: Manitoba, 1,261 and 1,321; 
Saskatchewan, 1,073 and 1,104; Nova Scotia, 
225 and 280; New Brunswick, 195 and 231; 
Newfoundland, 108 and 135; Prince Edward 
Island, 22 and 23; and Yukon and North- 
west Territories, 7 and 10. 

An analysis of approved applications by 
cost of construction, showed that the larg- 





Each $1,000 spent in construction of one-family dwellings results in 204 man- 
hours of employment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, has estimated after a 1962 survey of housing construction. The survey 
revealed that each $1,000 created 72 man-hours of on-site construction employment 
and 132 off-site hours of work in supporting industries. 





He said he believed “we have achieved 
the two objectives” of the program: to in- 
crease and stimulate the total demand for 
housing, and consequently, total employ- 
ment; and to shift construction activity 
from the peak summer months to the win- 
ter months, when employment normally 
declines. 

In the course of the program, the Minister 
said, residential construction to the value of 
$500 million was built. 

When the incentive payments are made 
on all 28,175 dwelling units covered by 
the approved applications, they will total 
$14,087,500. At the beginning of August the 
total had reached $10,482,000. 

This sum, the Minister told the House, 
“ought to be compared with, or set off 
against the drain on the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund that would take place if 
these men, instead of being constructively 
employed under this program, were unem- 
ployed and in receipt of benefits.” 

By provinces, Quebec led with 11,548 
applications for certification, 8,592 approved 
at final inspection, and 10,806 units covered 
by approved applications. Ontario was next 
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est number were in the middle of the range, 
which began at under $6,000 and ended at 
$22,000 and over. In the $12,000-$14,000 
group there were 5,119 applications; in the 
$14,000-$16,000 group, 5,895; and in the 
$16,000-$18,000 group, 4,349. Other groups 
were smaller, but in the $22,000-and-over 
class there were 3,149 applications. 

Of the 24,539 applications approved, 
21,775 covered single unit structures and 
2,2 covered duplexes> 7,512) ¥covered 
structures built by contract, 1,770 by day 
labour, and 15,257 by merchant builders. 
The largest number of structures, 14,547, 
were built for sale, 9,148 for occupancy 
and 844 for renting. 

Of the applications approved, 17,773 
were in respect of buildings financed under 
the National Housing Act, and 6,766 by 
other means. 

The $500 payment applied to single 
houses, and to each unit in multiple 
residential buildings of not more than four 
units, built within the period from Decem- 
ber 1, 1963 to March 31, 1964. A four-unit 
building, for example, qualifies for an in- 
centive payment of $2,000. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


First World War breaks out. Immediate effect in Canada was 
deepening of depression from which country already suffering 


The immediate effect of the outbreak of 
the First World War in the early days of 
August 1914 was a deepening of the 
economic depression from which Canada 
was already suffering. 


In its general summary of industrial and 
labour conditions during the previous 
month, the LaBour GAZETTE in its Septem- 
ber 1914 number said. 


During the first weeks of the month, closing 
of the stock exchanges, the tightening up of 
the money markets of the world, the practical 
cessation of ocean transportation and con- 
sequent cutting off not only of sources of sup- 
ply for raw materials, but markets for both 
agricultural and manufactured products, and the 
general uncertainty and alarm, occasioned on 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, coming 
at a time when the country was already suf- 
fering from the effects of the general business 
and industrial depression, had a depressing 
effect on industry and business practically all 
over Canada. 


Hundreds of men were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the stoppage or curtailment of 
work in all lines. Government and municipal 
undertakings were affected owing to the dif- 
ficulty in securing funds for the carrying on 
of public works. The recruiting of Canadian 
soldiers for overseas service had the effect 
of reducing the number of unemployed some- 
what, though not to a very appreciable extent. 


Once it was seen, however, that trade routes 
were Safe, and that prompt measures had been 
taken by the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments to safeguard the financial and banking 
situation, a feeling of confidence returned, and 
efforts were being made all over the country 
to keep factories running and to maintain in- 
dustry unimpaired. While a great number of 
establishments closed down altogether and 
others were running short time and with 
reduced staffs, in other instances the effect of 
the war was to accelerate and revive industrial 
operations. 


Industries that were stimulated by the war 
included flour milling—owing to the gift by 
the federal and provincial Governments of 
large quantities of flour to the United 
Kingdom—and pulp and paper, owing to 
the shutting off of supplies of raw material 
to countries engaged in, or affected by, the 
war. 


Large orders by the Government for 
military supplies also created a strong de- 
mand for the products of textile mills and 
clothing and shoe factories. Canadian manu- 
facturers generally were not slow to see 
the opportunity provided by the shutting 
off of imports from Germany, “and plans 
to capture some of Germany’s export trade 
in commodities which could be manu- 
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factured in Canada were at the end of the 
month making headway”. 

The prospect, however, was that the 
coming winter would be a hard one for the 
unemployed, and federal, provincial and 
municipal governments were taking steps 
to relieve the situation. 

The outbreak of war caused railway con- 
struction to falter somewhat, mainly on 
account of the sudden closing of the money 
markets and the consequent difficulty in 
obtaining funds for carrying out the work. 
In the West, however, work continued on 
the Canadian Northern and the Pacific 
Great Eastern in British Columbia, where 
“several thousand” men were employed. 

“Although many factories throughout the 
country were running short time and with 
reduced staffs, there was little in the way 
of actual cutting of rates of wages, and in 
spite of the depression there were a number 
of increases.” 


Among the large industries that closed 
down completely or reduced operations 
enough to throw large numbers of men out 
of work were the steel plant in Sydney, 
N.S., and the agricultural implement fac- 
tories of the Massey-Harris Company in 
Toronto and Brantford. The mines at Sydney 
also laid off large numbers of men. 


In some parts of Southern Saskatchewan 
and Alberta crops were a total failure owing 
to drought, and the federal Government 
took steps to provide the settlers with feed 
and seed grain and to help them to live until 
the next crop was harvested. Free transporta- 
tion to districts where the crop was good 
and work was to be had in harvesting and 
threshing was provided for those whose 
crops had failed. 


A special session of Parliament con- 
vened on August 18 to provide for neces- 
sery expenditure and to consider events 
arising out of the outbreak of the war. A 
number of measures were passed, including 
the War Appropriation Act, the War meas- 
ures Act, the Finance Act, the Dominion 
‘Note Act providing for the issue and 
redemption of Dominion notes, the Customs 
Tariff Amendment Act increasing duties 
on certain commodities in order to raise 
additional revenue, an Act to amend the 
Inland Revenue Act for the same purposes, 
and an Act to incorporate the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Two of Department’s Officers Die in One Week 


Two prominent longtime officials of the 
Department of Labour died during the same 
week in August. G. R. Carroll, Chief of 
the Fair Employment Practices Division, 
Industrial Relations Branch, died on 
August 4 and Dr. P. H. Casselman, Chief 
of the Manpower Resources Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, on August 
10. Mr. Carroll had served the Department 
19 years; Dr. Casselman, 21 years. 


Gerard R. Carroll 


Gerard R. Carroll, who headed the Fair 
Employment Practices Division of the In- 
dustrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, died suddenly on August 4. 
He was 48 years of age. 


A son of Hon. W. F. Carroll,* a former 
justice of the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia, Gerard Carroll was born in Halifax, 
and was a graduate of St. Mary’s University 
in Halifax and of the Catholic University 
in Washington. He served during the Second 
World War with the Royal Canadian Navy, 
mainly on the North Atlantic. 


On his discharge from the Navy in 1945, 
with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
Mr. Carroll was appointed to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. He 
served first as a research officer with the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 
and while in that position he produced 
several studies of joint consultation in 
Canadian industry. He became chief of the 
Fair Employment Practices Division in 
1953 


In 1952 he was named to attend the 
National Defence College, Kingston, where 
he did a year’s intensive study of the 
economy of Canada and the industrial 
war potential of Canada. 


Mr. Carroll had been Canadian Govern- 
ment representative to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation, Washington, and 
Canadian Government delegate on two 
occasions to the International Labour Con- 
ference in Geneva. 


The deceased was also a lecturer in 


political science at St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa. 





*Hon. William F. Carroll died in Halifax on 
August 25 at the age of 89. Mr. Justice Carroll 
served on the Nova Scotia Supreme Court for 26 
years and served three separate terms as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. In the 1940’s he was chairman 
of a royal commission on the coal industry in Can- 
ada, and served as a federal government represen - 
tative in the formation of wartime labour-manage- 
ment production committees for Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 
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Dr. P. H. Casselman 


Dr. Paul Hubert Casselman, Chief of 
the Manpower Resources Division of the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour since 1962, died on 
August 10 after a short illness at the age of 
50 years. 

Born in Ottawa, he obtained a Master of 
Arts degree from the University of Ottawa 
in 1940. He was at one time a lecturer in 
economics and sociology at that university. 
He also held the degrees of DSc. Com. 
from Temple Bar College, Seattle; D.Sc. 
Soc. from the University of Ottawa and a 
doctorate in political science from McKin- 
ley Roosevelt University. 

Dr. Casselman began his career in 
government service in 1939 in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. From 1940 to 1943, he 
was employed in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, and he came to the 
Economics and Research Branch (then 
known as the Research and _ Statistics 
Branch) of the Department of Labour in 
1943. 

As an offshoot to his work in the Depart- 
ment, Dr. Casselman served on two tech- 
nical assistance missions of the International 
Labour Organization. The first of these mis- 
sions was a project in manpower planning 
for economic development in the Lower 
Mekong Basin in Southeast Asia in 1960, 
and the second was a manpower survey in 
Cameroun in 1962. He also was a Govern- 
ment delegate to sessions of several ILO 
industrial committees. 

Dr. Casselman was the author of a num- 
ber of books, including: The Co-operative 
Movement and Some of Its Problems, and 
The Economics of Employment and Unem- 
ployment. He also compiled a Labour 
Dictionary, which is said to be the only 
existing work of its kind in the English 
language. 


Headed Former Employment Service 
of Canada, R. A. Rigg Dead at 92 


Richard Arthur Rigg, former labour 
leader and later a senior official of the De- 
partment of Labour, died in Vancouver on 
August 1 at the age of 92 years. 


Mr. Rigg began to work in a Lancashire 
cotton mill at the age of 10. Later, he 
became a member of the Lancashire 
Weavers’ Association. After coming to 
Canada in 1903, he took an active part in 
the labour movement in this country. In 
1916, he was elected a vice-president of 
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the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and served in this office for five years. He 
was for some years secretary of the Winni- 
peg Trades and Labour Council. 

In 1915, while on the Winnipeg City 
Council, he was elected to the Manitoba 
Legislature as member for North Winnipeg. 
Mr. Rigg saw active service with the Cana- 
dian Army in France in 1917 and 1918. 

In 1919, he was appointed Western Super- 
intendent of the Employment Service Branch 
of the Department of Labour, and in 1922 
he became Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada. He retired from that post 
in 1941. 


CLC Appoints Carl Goldenberg 
To Umpire Jurisdictional Disputes 


H. Carl Goldenberg, OBE, QC, has been 
named by the Canadian Labour Congress 
as its permanent impartial umpire of juris- 
dictional disputes. He is one of Canada’s 
most experienced conciliators and arbitra- 
tors. 

New machinery established by the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress at its Fifth Constitu- 
tional Convention (L.G., June, p. 465) 
provides for arbitration of inter-union 
jurisdictional disputes that cannot be re- 
solved by a mediator or mediators drawn 
from within the Canadian trade union 
movement. If voluntary settlement of such 
disputes cannot be achieved within 14 days 
after the appointment of a mediator, the 
case must be referred to the impartial 
umpire. 

Mr. Goldenberg’s recent experience in 
conciliation and arbitration includes the 
settlement of the union-management con- 
flict in Toronto’s construction industry and 
the long strike against the Royal York 
Hotel. He was appointed to arbitrate a 
dispute between the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Commission and its employees. While he 
was sitting on two different commissions, 
in Saint John, N.B., and Montreal, the Trini- 
dad and Jamaica Governments named him 
chairman of a board of inquiry into labour 
unrest in the sugar industry. 

Besides settling the 1956 strike on the 
Great Lakes, Mr. Goldenberg also brought 
an end to the 1943 strike of the Montreal 
Tramways, averted the threatened strike of 
the Canadian National Railways Newfound- 
land Steamship Service in 1957 and settled 
the Vancouver construction industry strike 
in 1959. 

In 1955, the year before the merger of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the unity committee set up by these two 
groups to discuss the foundation of the 
present Canadian Labour Congress named 
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Mr. Goldenberg arbitrator under a no- 
raid agreement between the two bodies. 

He has served on more royal and special 
commissions and _ settled more labour 
disputes than any other Canadian. For a 
time in 1962, he was serving on three Royal 
Commissions, in Quebec, Ontario and New 
Brunswick. 

Mr. Goldenberg was, during the closing 
years of the Second World War, Chairman 
of the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, forerunner of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Union Membership in Canada in 1964 
Up 44,000 from Previous Year 


At the beginning of 1964, labour organ- 
izations active in Canada reported a total 
membership of approximately 1,493,000. 
This represented 29.4 per cent of the non- 
agricultural paid workers. 


The 1964 membership is higher by 44,000 
than the previous year’s figure. Of this in- 
crease, about 37,000 was a net membership 
gain; the balance of the increase resulted 
from improved survey coverage. 


Complete results of the Department of 
Labour annual survey of labour unions are 
available in the publication Labour Organ- 
izations in Canada, 1964. 

Of the organized workers, 1,106,000, or 
74 per cent, were represented by unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. A large proportion of these unions 
are affiliated also with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States. CLC 
membership increased by 26,100 over 1963. 

Another 121,500 organized workers, or 
more than 8 per cent of the total, were 
represented by unions belonging to the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions. 
This was an increase of 11,000 members 
over 1963’s total. 

The rest of the organized workers in this 
country were represented either by unions 
not affiliated with any central labour body, 
or by unions not affiliated with a central 
body in Canada but with the AFL-CIO in 
the United States. 

More than a million of the 1,493,000 
members were in international unions. In 
January 1964, there were 111 international 
unions active in Canada. Of these, 88 were 
affiliated with the CLC as well as with the 
AFL-CIO, nine were affiliated only with 
the AFL-CIO and three only with the CLC. 
The remaining 11 international unions had 
no affiliation. 

There were 363,500 Canadian workers 
belonging to 52 national unions. 
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Construction Management and Labour 
Join in Brief on Jobless Insurance 


Labour and management in the construc- 
tion industry joined last month in a brief 
to the Minister of Labour on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. The submission was 
prepared by the Association of International 
Representatives of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades and the Canadian Con- 
struction Association. 

They recommended that the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund be increased to support 
seasonal benefits to all workers in seasonal 
industries, that allowable earnings under 
the Act be placed on a daily basis so that 
they cease to be a deterrent to work, and 
that protective amendments be made to the 
Act to prevent misuse of the Fund. 

The Associations asked also that steps be 
taken to ensure the complete freedom of 
operation of the National Employment 
Service when it is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and to avoid expensive 
duplication of facilities. 


U.S. Economist Says Few Retraining 
Programs Likely to Be Successful 


An American economist engaged in a 
study of the effects of automation says that 
only a minority of current retraining pro- 
grams appear likely to be successful. 

The economist, Joseph Froomkin of 
Columbia University’s Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, reports on his survey in 
The Columbia University Forum. 

Lack of analytical information about cur- 
rent job opportunities leads some programs 
to give training for non-existent openings, 
Mr. Froomkin found. 

Promising programs, he said, are those 
that prepare workers as aides in the medical 
field, those that offer training for various 
repair services such as television receiver 
technician, and those in the metal trades. 


Number of Welfare Recipients 
Increases in Second Quarter 


The numbers of persons in Canada 
receiving old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances and disabled persons’ allowances 
all increased in the second quarter of 1964, 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare reported last month. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons in Canada receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act increased from 
105,241 at March 31 to 105,972 at June 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$11,236,277.50 for the quarter, compared 
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with $10,578,089.93 in the 
quarter. 

At June 30, the average monthly assist- 
ance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $67.54 to $72.71. 
At that date all provinces and the Yukon 
Territory had adjusted their payments to 
the maximum rate of $75 a month. 


preceding 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act increased 
from 8,581 at March 31 to 8,589 at June 
30. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,403,379.87 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,335,526.18 in the preceding 
quarter. 


At June 30, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces and excluding the ter- 
ritories ranged from $67.74 to $73.90. At 
that date all provinces and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 51,671 at March 31 to 
52,158 at June 30. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,794,845.83 for the quarter, compared 
with $5,408,186.26 in the preceding quarter. 


At June 30, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces and excluding the 
territories ranged from $73.33 to $74.50. At 
that date all provinces and the Yukon 
Territory had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $75 a month. 


SIU Official Announces Formation 
Of New Union for Marine Engineers 


Formation of a union for licensed 
engineers in shipping on the Great Lakes 
and eastern seaboard was announced last 
month by Gilbert Gauthier, vice-president 
in charge of the licensed division of the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada. 


Mr. Gauthier said the new union will 
be separate from the SIU and will con- 
sist of engineers and others who had 
previously belonged to the SIU’s licensed 
division. 

The new union, to be called the Canadian 
Marine Officers’ Union, will have 800 mem- 
bers at the beginning. Its formation follows 
a recommendation by the three-man board 
of marine trustees that deck officers and 
engineers be separated from seamen through 
the establishment of separate unions. 
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Find Union Shop Most Popular 
Form of Union Security in U.S. 


The union shop remains the most popular 
form of union security, according to a study 
of 400 representative contracts conducted 
by the Bureau of National Affairs, Washing- 
ton. 


The union shop appears in 53 per cent of 
the contracts, both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing. 


AS in a previous study in 1960, between 
three quarters and four fifths of the con- 
tracts were found to call for one or more 
of the principal forms of union security— 
union shop, modified union shop, mainte- 
nance of membership, and agency shop 
(Rand Formula). Excluding those located 
in right-to-work states, the proportion rises 
to more than nine out of ten. 


More Immigrants in First Half 
Than in Same Period in 1963 


Immigrants to Canada numbered 51,323 
in the first half of 1964, up from 41,444 in 
the same period last year, the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration reported 
last month. Of the total, 17,546 arrived in 
the first quarter of the year, 33,777 in the 
second quarter. 


Of the 51,323 immigrants, 26,129 were 
destined for the labour force, compared 
with 21,360 in the same period in 1963. 
Of these, 8,764 were in the manufacturing, 
mechanical and construction category, and 
4,676 were in the professional and technical 
class. 


Immigration from the United States 


totalled 4,881, compared with 4,365 in the 
first half of 1963. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


During August, no legislation of special 
interest to labour was passed. Statements 
concerning matters of importance to labour 
were, however, made in the House of Com- 
mons by certain ministers. 


On August 4, the Minister of Labour 
made a detailed statement on the winter 
house building incentive program, the older 
worker employment program, automation 
and regional development (p. 6384). 


On August 10, the Minister of Health and 
Welfare tabled a white paper on the Canada 
Pension Plan (p. 6579), the text of which 
was published in Hansard as an appendix 
ered of ae 


On August 12, the Minister of Labour 
tabled correspondence between himself and 
Mr. Justice Dryer, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions, on the subject of the appearance 
of the trustees before a parliamentary com- 
mittee (p. 6709). The correspondence was 
reproduced as an appendix (p. 6750). 

The chairman, in a letter to the Minister, 
said that the trustees would appear before 
such a committee, if it were the wish of 
Parliament, and as long as they were not 
called upon to answer questions “the answers 
to which should be protected.” The Minister 
had himself previously supported requests 
made in the House that the trustees should 
appear (p. 6160). 

On August 17, the Minister of Labour 
said that the reinstatement of an officer of 
the Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
who had shortly before been dismissed by 
the executive board of the union had been 
ordered by the maritime union trustees 
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pending investigation of the circumstances 
of his dismissal (p. 6911). The Minister 
said that the trustees would take appropriate 
action concerning the moving of other mem- 
bers of the union who proposed to run for 
office in opposition to the existing officers 
of the union, “where such movements may 
limit the effectiveness of any campaigning 
for office.” 


Regarding the failure of Harold Banks, 
former president of the SIU of Canada, to 
appear in a Quebec court to amswer a 
charge, the Minister of Justice said that the 
RCMP had offered all co-operation with 
the provincial police in finding Mr. Banks, 
for whom a bench warrant had been issued 
(p. 7015). The Minister denied that there 
had been anything “unusual in the dealings 
of the Department of Justice and other de- 
partments in relation to Mr. Banks”. 


On August 20, the Minister of Justice said 
that the United States Federal Bureau of 
Investigation had been asked for informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of Mr. 
Banks (p. 7062). 

All the provinces except Quebec have 
decided to participate in the student loan 
plan under the Canada Student Loans Act, 
the Minister of Finance announced on 
August 27, in making a progress report to 
the House on arrangements under the Act 
(p. 7317). Quebec intended to continue to 
rely on its own plan of student loans, bur- 
saries and scholarships, he said. 

The Minister gave the name of the 
authority designated by each province under 
the Act through which loans could be 
arranged. 
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The Women’s Bureau, Tenth Anniversary 


Prompted by urgings from women’s organizations, Government 
decided to set up in September 1954 an agency in Department 
of Labour to study the particular problems of women workers 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labour is celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary this month. It was established in 
1954 in response to the urging of women 
themselves through their organizations and 
in recognition of the increasingly important 
role Canada’s women had assumed in the 
economic life of the nation. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, then Minister of 
Labour, announced in the Commons on 
May 14, 1953 the Government’s decision 
to set up a special branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with women 
workers. He outlined some of the factors 
that led to the decision. 


“The women’s organizations, speaking for 
large numbers of women, have been urging 
upon the government for some time that 
there are special problems facing women 
workers which should be given special 
attention. They say that adequate informa- 
tion is not always available in Canada per- 
taining to women workers, and that there is 
a need for more study and analysis of the 
basic facts about the employment of women 
and the opportunities for their employment. 
Also there appears to be need for intimate 
study of the particular problems of women 
in special situations, such as those who are 
both workers and homemakers or older 
women who might be self-supporting. It is 
believed that some women in employment 
are handicapped by some common preju- 
dices of employers which are not founded 
on fact, and women think it is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Labour to study 
the problems peculiar to women workers 
and establish facilities for making the re- 
sults of such studies available to women’s 
groups.” 


Chosen Director 


To head the new division the Govern- 
ment chose Miss Marion V. Royce, M.A., 
who by education and experience was 
ideally suited to the post. Miss Royce has 
been Director ever since. 


Born in St. Thomas, Ont., Miss Royce is 
a graduate of McMaster University and the 
Ontario College of Education. She has 
taken postgraduate studies in social science 
in Toronto and Chicago. 


Between periods in the teaching profes- 
sion she was General Secretary of the 
National Girls’ Work Board of the Religious 
Educational Council of Canada from 1928 
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to 1932. Later she became Educational 
Secretary for the YWCA in Montreal. 

In 1942 she began a long association 
with the World YWCA. During this period 
She travelled extensively studying and 
reporting upon economic and social prob- 
lems of particular concern to women. She 
also participated in a number of activities 
sponsored by the ILO. She took part in the 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women and has served as a consultant on 
other United Nations agencies. 


At the time of her appointment to the 
Women’s Bureau, she had been Principal of 
Moulton College, Toronto, for two years. 

Miss Royce has had the help of several 
well-qualified assistants in shaping and 
carrying out the policies of the Women’s 
Bureau. The small staff also includes a 
secretary and a clerk. 


First Challenge 


The first challenge facing the new divi- 
sion was to discover who were the working 
women in Canada, why they worked, and 
what type of occupations they choose. 

With substantial assistance from _ the 
Economics and Research Branch, Women 
at Work in Canada, a fact book on the 
female labour force was published in 1956. 
This booklet was revised in 1958, and a new 
revision is planned as material from the 
1961 census becomes available. 

The situation that was revealed in the 
first Women’s Bureau survey has remained 
basically unchanged, except that the num- 
bers involved have continued to grow. The 
pattern is unfolded in the latest figures 
available. In 1963: 


—30 per cent of all Canadian women 


over 14 were in the labour force; they made 
up 28 per cent of the total force. 


—AIlmost two-thirds of the female labour 
forced worked in Ontario and Quebec. 


—Of every 100 married women in the 
population, 23 were in the labour force; 
of the widowed, separated or divorced, the 
ratio was 28 in 100. 


—Of every 100 single women, 49 were 
in the labour force. 


—Roughly half (49.7 per cent) of the 
women in the labour force were married. 
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—About one-third of all girls and women 
in the labour force were under 25 years of 
age, 39 per cent were between 25 and 44, 
and 29 per cent were 45 years of age or 
more. 


—The majority of working women are 
found in five occupational groups: 30 per 
cent in clerical work, 23 per cent in per- 
sonal services, 15 per cent in professions, 
11 per cent in manufacturing, 10 per cent 
in commercial occupations such as retail 
selling. 


Phenomenon Revealed 


This first Women’s Bureau survey revealed 
the extent of a fairly recent phenomenon— 
married women working outside the home. 
The Women’s Bureau therefore decided to 
conduct a study of these women to discover 
some of their characteristics, why they are 
working, their attitude toward their work, 
the kinds of jobs they are doing, and how 
they manage their dual responsibilities. 


The result was an extensive report en- 
titled Married Women Working for Pay 
in Eight Canadian Cities. The problems of 
these women—care of children while the 
mother works, hours of work, possibilities 
of part-time work, training and retraining, 
hostile social attitudes—provided the ma- 
terial for much of the work of the Women’s 
Bureau. 


A second report based on the same sample 
survey was published in 1959. It was con- 
cerned with the occupational histories of 
the women interviewed. 


This second study was the first of its 
kind in Canada. It pointed up what Miss 
Royce describes as the “rick-rack” pattern 
of employment for women during their 
working lives. They come into the labour 
force after their educational training, leave 
on marriage or when they start a family, 
and often re-enter the work force when 
their children have grown beyond the age 
where they need constant attention. 


The Women’s Bureau concluded that, to 
make most effective use of women workers 
under these circumstances, better provision 
must be made for training for girls before 
they enter the labour force, for maternity 
leave and for refresher training and arrange- 
ments for their re-entry into the working 
world. 

The ramifications of these two research 
projects have continued to occupy the Wom- 
en’s Bureau. Material on different aspects 
of these problems has been made available 
in a series of free Bulletins issued over the 
years. 

Another project of the Bureau has been 
the arrangement of a number of seminars 
bringing together representatives of govern- 
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ment, industry and labour to discuss topics 
of concern to women workers. A seminar 
held last March examined the implications 
and causes of the traditional rigid division 
of men’s and women’s work (L.G., May, 
page 357). 


Not Without Critics 


The Bureau has not been without its 
critics through the years, both in govern- 
ment and industry. Much of the criticism 
results from what has been called a “fuzzy 
concept” of the purposes and functions of 
the Bureau. Some critics would like to see 
more concrete results. Miss Royce admits 
that it is “difficult to assess the Bureau’s 
accomplishments in absolute terms.” But 
she contends that its efforts have had “some 
impact on the country.” 


The Canadian bureau was set up on very 
different lines from the U.S. Women’s 
Bureau, which was established in 1921. 
It was never intended to carry out its own 
research or training programs, but was to 
utilize the facilities of existing branches 
and departments of federal and provincial 
governments and women’s organizations. 


Miss Royce explains the function of the 
Bureau is “to try to find ways of selecting 
issues vital and real to people and to 
stimulate interest in them. We document 
the issues, and they carry on from there in 


response,” she says. 


One project that has come into being 
through this method is the Quo Vadis 
School of Nursing in Toronto. The school, 
which starts operation this month, is the 
first in Canada to offer nursing training 
to women over 30 without previous experi- 
ence in the field. The inspiration for the 
school came from A New Career After 30, 
a 1960 publication of the Bureau; the 
initiative came from a voluntary committee 
of private individuals connected with the 
Catholic Hospital Conference of Ontario. 
Announcement of the course brought 200 
applications. A pilot group of 30 has been 
selected. All applications will be screened 
to discover more about the psychological 
and sociological factors involved in women’s 
wanting to return to work in fields new to 
them. 


At the same time, the influence of the 
Women’s Bureau has been felt on the 
international scene. The Director has served 
on the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women and the International La- 
bour Organization’s Committee on Women 
Workers. The Bureau has been consulted 
by similar branches of other countries, 
notably Japan, and has served as a model 
for new bureaus in Australia and other 
nations. 
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After ten years the Women’s Bureau is 
a well-established part of the Department 
of Labour. Miss Royce is now within two 
years of retirement, but she can look back 
on ten busy years and forward to two 
more. 

She thinks there has been a tendency to 
place too much emphasis on numbers in 
studies of the female labour force. The 
need now is for more “depth” research into 
problem areas. Her “favourite project” for 
the future is an analysis of domestic serv- 


ices, where there are “so many women and 
so few standards.” In keeping with Women’s 
Bureau policy, this study will be made in 
co-operation with the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Branch of the Department. 

The Bureau is about to issue bulletins on 
opportunities for women in the physical 
sciences, earth sciences and mathematics, 
similar to the one on the biological sciences 
that was enthusiastically received by 
educators. 
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Reena 


Abridged Chronology 
Marion V. Royce, first Director, sets up Women’s Bureau. 


Nancy R. Lishman named secretary to the Director. 


Freda Lyon (now Blain) succeeds Nancy Lishman as secretary. 


Bureau’s first major study: national survey on married women 


Roster of national women’s organizations compiled. 


Svanhuit Josie, economist, appointed to Economics and Research 
Branch with special responsibility for research related to the 


SOpty 7 aig 54 
Oct. 1, 1954 
Dec. 30, 1954 Mair Davies named assistant to the Director. 
Dec. 31571954 
1954-1955 Pilot survey, Toronto, married women working. 
Publication of brochure on Bureau. 
1955-1956 
working . 
Nov. 12, 1956 
work of the Women’s Bureau. 
1956-1957 


April 1, 1957 
Sept. 16, 1957 
1957-1958 


June 16, 1958 


1958-1959 


Jans, 1.1959 
1959-1960 


First major publication, Women at Work in Canada, a fact book. 
Director participated in University of Toronto round-table on the 
“Impact of Industrialization on Human Well-Being” and in other 
group projects. 

Mail survey of university graduates. Results published in Labour 
Gazette and issued as reprint, Whys and Wherefores. 


Valda G. Lawford appointed Bureau’s first general clerical worker. 
Ethel M. Suggett replaces Freda Blain as secretary. 


Director appointed Senior Adviser to the Delegate of Canada to 
the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women, in 
Geneva. 

Publication of Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Cana- 
dian Cities. 

Director represents Department at the First Canadian Conference 
on Education, Ottawa. 


Carolyn G. Archer (now Osborne) succeeds Mair Davies as 
assistant to Director. 


Director alternate delegate of Canada to United Nations Com- 
mission On the Status of Women, in New York. 

Director participates in CBC radio series on the mature woman 
in the labour force . 


Women at Work in Canada revised. 


Agnes P. Beckett succeeds Carolyn Archer. 


Publication of Occupational Histories of Married Women Work- 


ing for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities and Equal Pay for Equal 
Work. 
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The interests of the Women’s Bureau are 
very wide. “Everything that happens in the 
labour field has an impact on women,” says 
Miss Royce. Four areas occupy much of the 
Bureau’s attention—working mothers, train- 
ing facilities for girls and older women, 
older women workers, and equal pay for 
equal work. Priority must be given to cor- 
recting abuses where they exist, and to 
forming better attitudes toward women’s 
work, both among the workers themselves 
and society in general. 


Miss Edith Lorentsen, Director of the 
Legislation Branch of the Department of 
Labour, which works closely with the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, believes that the future of 
the Bureau lies “in development of con- 
tacts with community groups and in circles 
outside the Labour Departments toward the 
end that the influence which is exercised 
by such groups rests upon knowledge. 


“The phenomenal growth of the female 
labour force has lent a certain urgency to 
the work of a Bureau like this,” Miss Royce 
asserts. 


-— SESS 


Abridged Chronology (Conc.) 


Directory of National Women’s Organizations replaces roster. 
Director alternate delegate at United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women, at Buenos Aires. 


Dec21,7 1960 


1960-1961 
for Equal Work. 


Celia Bookman succeeds Valda Lawford. 


Publication of A New Career After 30 and revision of Equal Pay 


Two seminars organized: the first on the work on the Bureau, the 
second on ILO programs relating to women’s work. 


1961-1962 
A Niche of Usefulness. 


Publication of Vocational and Technical Training for Girls and 


Introduction of Women’s Bureau Bulletins. 


Bureau holds one-day consultation with representatives of busi- 
ness, labour, government and national organizations on current 
problems of women’s employment. 


Director participates in meeting of U.S. Equal Pay Committee 


in Washington. 


Director represents Department at Second Canadian Conference 


on Education, Montreal. 


1962-1963 


Publication of Job Training for the Mature Woman and of revised 


Vocational and Technical Training for Girls. 


Director at meeting in Yellowknife, N.W.T., on vocational train- 
ing for girls, held by Advisory Committee on Vocational Training 


of MacKenzie Territory. 


Director participates in “The Real World of Women” sponsored 


byrthesGBG; 


One-day conference with trade unionists on women’s work. 
Director appointed to ILO Panel of Consultants on Problems of 


Women Workers. 
May 6, 1963 
1963-1964 


Violet P. King appointed interim assistant to Director. 


Round-table organized by the Bureau. 


Publication of Report of Round-Table Conference on the Implica- 
tions of Traditional Divisions between Men’s Work and Women’s 


Work in our Society. 


March 2, 1964 
Director. 


1964 


Helen E. Traynor succeeds Agnes Beckett as assistant to the 


Publication of report of a study on “Collective Action by Nurses 


to Improve their Salaries and Working Conditions”. 

Director participates in Canadian Conference on the Family, 
Ottawa, and in Committee on Women Workers at 48th Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva. 
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A Guaranteed Income for Everyone? 


Speaker at annual convention of International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security advocates guaranteed income 
for all because soon it might be impossible to provide jobs 


A guaranteed income for every adult and 
child, and the payment of students in col- 
lege, was advocated by Robert Theobald, 
economist, author and consultant, in the 
keynote speech to the Sist annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Personnel in Employment Security. 

A guarantee of a job or an income was 
also proposed by Harry Bridges, President 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, another speaker at 
the conference. Another speaker, Glenn 
Ferguson, Associate director of the Peace 
Corps, disagreed with the idea of guaranteed 
employment or income, however. 

Mr. Theobald said that he believed we 
were entering a new era whose require- 
ments were as different from those of 
the recent industrial age as those of the 
industrial age were different from those of 
the preceding agricultural age. 

“Today, the cybernated productive 
system is emerging—a new innovation in 
productive techniques and _ organization 
based on machine power and machine skill, 
i.c., on the combination of automated 
machinery and the computer,” he said. 

Two main aspects of the cybernation 
revolution, he continued, were that it would 
force man’s mind out of the productive 
system just as surely as the industrial revolu- 
tion forced out man’s muscle; and that the 
coming of cybernation meant that there 
would be no effective limit to our productive 
abilities. 

Mr. Theobald said he believed “that the 
effects of cybernation will in fact be so far- 
reaching and rapid that it will be impos- 
sible to achieve full employment: in other 
words, that the growing efficiency of 
machine systems will continue to increase 
so fast that employers—both govern- 
mental and private—will find it cheaper to 
own or hire machines rather than men.” 


He repeated his belief that full employ- 
ment can never be achieved, but even if it 
was, he said, there are groups who should 
have a guaranteed income: those too old 
or too ill to hold a job; those with responsi- 
bilities that require that they should not be 
under the obligation to hold a job, Coad 
woman with children but no husband; and 
those being educated. 


To bring about his proposed guaranteed - 


income, Mr. Theobald advocated a change 
in the United States Employment Act of 
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1946 that would make it the policy of the 
Government to provide job opportunities or 
to guarantee an income for anyone who was 
seeking work. He suggested that the starting 
level of the guaranteed income should be 
$1,000 for each adult and $600 for each 
child. 

In discussing the payment of students, 
Mr. Theobald said, “We must recognize that 
the student is already ‘working’ at least as 


-relevantly as the man in the factory. The 


time has come when we must introduce the 
concept of a student salary, starting possibly 
at 14, and increasing with age, payable to 
all students attending school or university.” 


Mr. Theobald is the author of Free Man 
and Free Markets, a book in which he said 
technological change was proceeding so 
rapidly that it might soon be impossible 
to provide conventional market-supported 
jobs for everyone. He was also one of the 
group of 32 economists who sent a memo- 
randum to the United States President 
advocating “public measures that move 
radically beyond any steps now proposed 
or contemplated.” One of these was the 
guaranteed income. 


Harry Bridges 


Harry Bridges told the convention that 
“automation means unemployment” but that 
it need not mean that. 


“What I mean by automation is any 
change in the production process which in- 
creases labour productivity, not just what 
the engineers mean by automation,” he said 


Mr. Bridges said he realized that automa- 
tion had been going on for a long time and 
that without it our standard of living would 
be “horse and buggy” standard, and that 
it might be wrong to blame automation for 
the chronic serious unemployment that had 
plagued the United States for the better 
part of a decade. 

He then proceeded to give his answer to 
the question of how to meet the present 
situation, which might transform a blessing 
into a curse. He advocated first of all a na- 
tional policy directed toward full employ- 
ment. 

“A second circumstance standing in the 
way of the full employment we might have, 
even with automation,” he said, “is the con- 
tinuing willingness to starve what people 
nowadays call the ‘public sector’.” 
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Mr. Bridges went on to urge the build- 
ing of public low-cost housing, more 
schools, urban rapid transit systems, and 
the provision of more medical facilities. “A 
greatly stepped-up program to correct such 
deficiencies would go a long way toward 
providing jobs for the victims of automa- 
tion,” he said. 

Mr. Bridges asserted that “pressure for 
full employment is being diverted by the 
myth that all we need is more economic 
growth.” He quoted with approval a state- 
ment by Dr. A. W. Zelomek, an economist, 
who had said that one economic myth 
that needed to be exploded forever was that 
economic growth or expansion would solve 
unemployment; and further, that expanding 
service industries would not create enough 
jobs for workers displaced by automation 
or mechanization. 


The unskilled and poorly educated have 
become a drug on the market, while the 
highly trained are in short supply, the 
speaker said, and he urged a crash program 
in education as one more step toward meet- 
ing the desperate problem of unemployment 
among young people. 


Another roadblock, he said, was “the 
widespread public resistance to a program 
of direct income guarantee to unemployed 
workers... . Let’s face the fact that some 
workers—displaced by the economic pro- 
gress that benefits the rest of us—will never 
go back to work.” 


For those who cannot find work, Mr. 
Bridges said, “Tentatively, I would suggest 
a minimum income of $3,000 for a 
family and $2,000 for a single person 

Eligibility should be based upon 
availability for work, the program to 
be financed out of the general revenue, not 
as a direct tax on industry.” 


Employers, he said, could not be blamed 
for adopting new methods, even though it 
meant throwing their workers out on the 
street, because otherwise they would be 
unable to meet competition and would have 
to close down. “What I am urging is a 
modification of the free enterprise system 
sufficient to ensure that everyone able and 
willing to work is guaranteed a job or an 
income. 

“Finally, there is a prejudice against 
economic planning which will have to be 
overcome before we can have automation 
and full employment.” 

In the course of a speech that was largely 
on another subject, Glen Ferguson referred 
to the speeches of both Dr. Theobald and 
Mr. Bridges. Cybernation, he said, was not 
new. Cybernation and automation were a 
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way of life. Disagreeing with Mr. Bridges’ 
proposal of guaranteed employment or 
guaranteed income, Mr. Ferguson said that 
the problem was one of guaranteeing, not 
employment, but opportunity; and not of 
changing the economic system, but of chang- 
ing our attitude to the human system. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the best way 
of guaranteeing full employment is by trying 
to create employment to reflect the needs of 
society.” 

Marion Williamson, Director of the 
Georgia Employment Security Agency, in 
a letter to the staff of his agency has com- 
mented on many of the theories advanced 
by Dr. Robert Theobald in his speech at 
the annual IAPES convention. The letter, 
in part, reads: 

“We are concerned with employment 
security and we hope the day will never 
come when ‘employment’ is dropped and 
we think only in terms of security. We want 
people to be secure in their jobs and not 
in their idleness. I, for one, am not ready 
to think in terms of a large segment of our 
society becoming fat, happy—and jobless. . . 

“There are serious problems caused by 
automation, or cybernation, that require 
serious consideration. Machines are taking 
over jobs, but that has been true since the 
invention of the wheel. The pace has in- 
creased in recent years at the same time as 
vast numbers of young people are entering 
the labour market, many of them totally 
unprepared. These factors account for the 
retraining programs being initiated. The 
solution to these problems, however, does 
not lie in putting the jobless on a payroll 
with no work attached. 

“Any scheme to provide income without 
work will increasingly limit the number 
desiring to work. It would raise other ques- 
tions, such as: What about the person who 
quits his job or gets fired for cause? How 
about the man working for only slightly 
more than the guaranteed income proposed 
by Dr. Theobald? 

“We are in complete sympathy with the 
worker who is unemployed through no 
fault of his own. We wouldn't last very long 
in this business if that were not true. But 
one of our most pressing problems, even 
without a guaranteed income, is to 
strengthen the motivation to work. Untold 
thousands of the machines now being in- 
stalled are to do jobs for which workers 
cannot be hired. 

“We must not let the magnitude of the 
problem cause us to make it too easy, too 
comfortable and too inviting to ‘draw’, rather 
than, Works acts 
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ERGONOMICS: What It Is 


Senior Scientist of Occupational Health Division relates the 
history of ergonomics and asserts progress made in liberating 
man from arduous, boring and dangerous tasks only a beginning 


“Ergonomics” is defined as “the science 
of adapting environment and machines to 
man’s capabilities” in a paper by W. L. Ball, 
Ph. D., Senior Scientist, Occupational Health 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 

Dr. Ball first recounts how man, not con- 
tent to wait for evolution to adapt him to 
his environment, gained protection from 
the weather with clothing and housing, 
supplemented his physical attributes with 
weapons and tools, and exploited nature 
by putting other animals to work for him 
and learning to use fire. 


“But, with the speed-up in technological 
development first evident in the Industrial 
Revolution, many traditional tools and 
methods became not only inefficient but 
also sources of workers’ ill-health. 


“With demands for more efficient use of 
man and machine and for less arduous 
working conditions came calls by industry 
on more scientific work improvement 
methods.” Dr. Ball points to the pioneering 
investigations of F. W. Taylor and the Gil- 
breths at the turn of the century that ushered 
in such work study methods as time and 
motion study, methods improvement and 
work simplification. 


“These early efficiency programs were re- 
sisted because the first ‘efficiency experts’ 
tended to ignore the efforts of labour and 
health authorities to mitigate the threat of 
‘speed-ups’ to the health and_ lives of 
workers. Modern enlightened management 
realizes the advantages of procedures that 
make work less tiring, monotonous or 
dangerous and in so doing has achieved its 
efficiency objectives as well,” Dr. Ball writes. 


Although it has given him a higher 
standard of living, the growth of industry 
in the last 200 years has made man more 
dependent of machines. “It has also, until 
recently, brought hardship and suffering 
to workers. 


“And because structures and machines 
have often been conceived with more con- 
cern for the process than for the man who 
Operates them, the worker has lost the 
central place in production that he occupied 
as a craftsman. 

“Management’s appreciation of the equal 
importance of man and machine js a com- 
paratively recent development. It was, in 
fact, the extreme production demands at 
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home and the complex tracking and com- 
municating requirements at the front during 
World War II that gave impetus to the 
study of human performance. 


“In the last decade, developments in in- 
dustry associated with automation have 
begun to make excessive demands on 
machine operators. The approach to their 
control is being made through an integrated 
attack by technical and biological sciences. 
The Ergonomics Research Society of the 
United Kingdom, founded in 1949, was the 
first to make this combination and coined 
the name ergonomics for this science that is 
a kind of human engineering.” 


Three Disciplines 


The main scientific disciplines concerned 
with fitting the job to the worker are 
anthropometry—the study of man’s dimen- 
sions, strength and mobility—physiology and 
psychology. 

Man’s dimensions, strength and mobility 
must be considered in the design of machines 
he will control. For example, the height 
and shape of automobile seats, the instru- 
ment panels in aircraft and the height of 
kitchen sinks should be correlated with 
human measurements and faculties for 
maximum efficiency of man and machine. 

Physiology is the science that studies 
man’s physical machine and determines the 
conditions under which it will perform most 
efficiently. For example, “man’s productivity 
varies considerably with temperature and 
humidity. Noise intereferes with his com- 
munication and may damage his hearing. 
Vibrating tools can upset the nervous con- 
trol of the small arteries and decrease the 
sensation in his hands. Poor lighting may 
impair his visual acuity.” 

Psychology attempts to state man’s re- 
quirements for satisfying and productive 
work. “Fair wages and hours of work, 
knowledge of a job well done ana pleasant 
relations with fellow workers are pre- 
requisites. Although they are a major area 
of study for psychologists, they are not the 
immediate concern of the psychologist on 
the ergonomics team. His interest is in 
reaction times, memory, visual perception 
and the mental capacity of the worker. 

“Information presented to the worker by 
the dials, lights, buzzers and other ‘displays’ 
on the machine must be translated by him 
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into appropriate control action. The rela- 
tionship between the worker and displays 
and controls is thus critical to smooth opera- 
tion. Displays must give clear, concise, 
complete, correct and rapid information. 
Controls must be distinctive, readily reached 
and rapidly responding. These design re- 
quirements may be achieved only by an 
intimate knowledge of man’s _ physical, 
physiological and psychological attributes.” 


Co-ordination of Man and Machines 


For maximum quality and output of an 
operation, the operator’s skill must be co- 
ordinated with machine design. Skill de- 
pends, in part, on perceptual ability, intel- 
lectual ability, motivation, age, fatigue and 
training, and its cultivation falls into the 
psychologist’s field. 

The European Productivity Agency meet- 
ing in Zurich in 1959 stimulated interest in 
ergonomics. Trade unions in Switzerland, 
England, Ireland, France and other coun- 
tries have held information seminars. 

Universities and research institutes are 
establishing courses in the field. A chair of 
“ergonomy” has been set up at the Uni- 


versity of Liege. In England, the Universities 
of Birmingham and Bristol and the British 
Productivity Council have organized semi- 
nars. The Max Planck Institute of Labour 
Physiology in Dortmund is doing research 
on ergonomics. 

In the United States the Society of 
Engineering Psychologists and the Human 
Factors Society are co-ordinating research 
and publishing information. 

In the conclusion of his paper, Dr. Hall 
states that “the intelligent use of human re- 
sources has not kept pace with technological 
progress despite all the advances made in 
the last decade in adapting environment and 
machinery to man’s capabilities. 

“We no longer consider mentally or 
physically demanding labour commendable 
in itself; yet many workers are still per- 
forming under physiological or psycho- 
logical stress. 

“The progress we have made toward 
liberating man from arduous, boring and 
dangerous tasks is only a beginning. We 
must increase our efforts to eliminate these 
detrimental aspects of his work and thus 
release him for more profitable pursuits.” 


Changes in General Assistance and 
Other Welfare Legislation in 1963 


Major changes in general assistance laws in three provinces, 
minor changes in three others. A number of provinces amend 
laws on mothers’ allowances and accommodation for the aged 


In 1963, six provinces made changes in 
their general assistance legislation; in three, 
the amendments were major. Two provinces 
changed the rates of mothers’ allowances, 
and two others made administrative changes. 


In respect to living accommodation for 
the elderly, the National Housing Act was 
amended to increase the maximum interest 
rate for loans to limited-dividend corpora- 
tions. New or amended legislation came into 
effect in five of the provinces. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Changes in legislation occurred in six 
provinces; major amendments were made 
in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


An announcement gazetted October 22, 
1963 decreed that a person who was a 
recipient of social assistance on October 1, 
1963 and whose husband or wife was a 
recipient of Old Age Security on the same 
date would not suffer a reduction in social 
assistance because of the increase in Old 
Age Security from $65 to $75 a month. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


An amendment to the Social Assistance 
Act (Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1963, c.45), 
removed, effective from October 1> 1962, 
the restriction that a person receiving a 
provincial allowance for abandoned or 
orphaned children in his care could not 
also receive an allowance under the section 
providing for allowances for those perma- 
nently disabled. 

A new subsection provides that the settle- 
ment of a person receiving assistance in an 
institution is not affected while he is recelv- 
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ing municipal assistance from the municipal 
unit in which he has settlement, when he is 
moved to a boarding home in another 
municipal unit. 

Regulations under the Social Assistance 
Act tabled February 25, 1963 set out the 
qualifications that staff of welfare depart- 
ments or of agencies administering the assist- 
ance program must meet if the municipal 
unit is to qualify for provincial reimburse- 
ment for administrative expenses. The 
regulations, which formerly applied only to 
the director or person in charge of a welfare 
department or of an agency administering 
the Social Assistance Act, now require that 
other members of the staff engaged in wel- 
fare work also be professional social workers 
and members of the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers, or if not, have certain 
other specified qualifications. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


An amendment to the Social Assistance 
Act (Statutes of New Brunswick, c.20), 
made changes in both Part I (Provincial 
Assistance) and in Part II (Municipal 
Assistance). 

Under Part I, the maximum monthly 
allowance that may be paid to any needy 
mother or foster mother with dependent 
children has been raised from $90 to $115. 

Under Part II, changes include a revised 
definition of “assistance,” additions to the 
sections on settlement, changes affecting 
welfare committees, the appeal committee, 
and the extension of the authority of the 
Minister to make agreements with other 
jurisdictions. 

“Assistance,” as now defined, means 
“assistance given in cash or in kind to a 
person in need.” The former definition 
enumerated forms of assistance that could 
be provided. 


An addition to the Act provides that a 
person loses settlement when he has been 
absent from the province for more than 12 
consecutive months. The exceptions to the 
prohibitions against transporting a person 
in need to another municipality for “the 
purposes of transferring the burden of ad- 
ministering assistance” have been  broad- 
ened, so that a person may now be moved 
at the request of the municipality of settle- 
ment and with the approval of the Director 
of Social Assistance. 


A new subsection provides that a member 
of a welfare committee may lay an informa- 
tion before a magistrate “calling upon a 
husabnd or father to show cause why he 
should not be imprisoned for a period not 
exceeding seven days when, while working 
and receiving remuneration, his wife or 
children are persons in need.” 
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The Minister, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized, on behalf of the Government of New 
Brunswick, to enter into a reciprocal agree- 
ment with any other province respecting 
assistance to persons in need. 


The Minister, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is author- 
ized, on behalf of the Government of New 
Brunswick, to enter into a reciprocal agree- 
ment with other province respecting assist- 
ance to persons in need. 


Under Regulations gazetted May 21, 1963 
(O.C. 63-324), the maximum monthly 
allowance payable to a mother and one 
child was increased from $35 to $60 effective 
fronr April “dF “1963 4"O.€ 1463232 5eealso 
gazetted May 21, 1963, prescribes the forms 
to be used in making application for 
social assistance under Part I. 


ONTARIO 


The General Welfare Assistance Act 

An amendment to The General Welfare 
Assistance Act passed in December 1962 
(Statutes of Ontario, 1962-63, c.53) was 
proclaimed effective January 1, 1963 
(Ontario Gazette January 19, 1963). The 
principal change made by the amendment 
is that of authorizing the province to pay 
assistance without municipal participation 
to categories of persons prescribed in the 
Regulations. It is also provided that where 
there are special circumstances, and investi- 
gation shows the advisability of paying 
assistance to an applicant in this category 
who is not strictly eligible for assistance, the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may direct 
that assistance be paid to the applicant. The 
amount of such assistance is to be deter- 
mined by the Regional Welfare Admin- 
istrator. 


The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council is 
authorized to make Regulations prescrib- 
ing the categories of persons to whom the 
Province may provide assistance, deter- 
mining the amount of assistance that may 
be paid, establishing a Medical Advisory 
Board, establishing a Board of Review 
consisting of the Director of the Welfare 
Allowances Branch and two or more other 
persons ,and prescribing the powers and 
duties of field workers. 


A new section has been added providing 
penalties for persons obtaining or receiving 
assistance to which they are not entitled, 
and for persons aiding or abetting another 
to receive assistance to which he is not 
entitled. A person found guilty of an offence 
under this section is liable on summary con- 
viction to a fine of not more than $100, 
or to imprisonment for not more than three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment. 
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Regulations 


Dependent Fathers. Regulations govern- 
ing assistance to dependent fathers were 
gazetted February 16, 1963 (O. Reg. 
22/63). These Regulations set out the con- 
ditions under which a provincial allowance 
may be paid to a dependent father, that is, 
a person who is a father of a dependent 
child and who is permanently unemploy- 
able by reason of physical or mental dis- 
ability. The conditions of aid, including the 
needs test, residence requirements and 
medical certificate, are the same as those 
formerly included under The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Childrens Allowances Act, from 
which aid to these families was removed 
by the amendment effective January 1, 
1963: 


As stated in the explanatory note to the 
Bill amending the General Welfare Assist- 
ance Act, payment of assistance to depend- 
ent fathers under this Act will enable the 
costs to be included in agreements with the 
Government of Canada under the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act. The rates payable 
to dependent fathers are the same as those 
payable to mothers of dependent children 
under The Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


Widows and Unmarried Women. Regula- 
tions governing provincial assistance to 
widows and unmarried women (O. Reg. 
111/63) were gazetted May 18, 1963 and 
amended by O. Reg. 337/63 gazetted 
December 28, 1963. This new program 
provides for allowances of up to $75 per 
month (raised from $65 by O. Reg. 
337/63) to widows and unmarried women 
60 years of age or more. 


The definition of “unmarried woman” 
includes a wife whose husband is a patient 
in a mental hospital, a sanatorium, a 
hospital for the chronically ill or a nursing 
home or is a resident in a home for the 
aged for at least six months; a wife whose 
husband has deserted her and has not been 
heard of for six months or more; a wife 
whose husband is imprisoned for six months 
or more; a woman who is divorced and 
has not remarried; and, under O. Reg. 
337/63, a wife who is living separate and 
apart from her husband and has been so 
living for a continued period of seven years 
or more. 

The allowance is payable on a means test 
basis to women in this category who have 
resided in Ontario for at least one year. 
An applicant may have liquid assets of up 
to $1,000, and if she is in one of the first 
three groups of “unmarried’’? women men- 
tioned above, her husband’s assets must not 
exceed $1,000. The Regulations set out 
items to be considered in computing income, 
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which may not exceed $1,260 a year, includ- 
ing the allowance (raised from $1,140 by 
O. Reg. 337/63). Recipients of government 
allowances under other programs and 
patients in mental hospitals, private hospi- 
tals, sanatoria, psychiatric hospitals, public 
hospitals and homes for the aged or nursing 
homes are not eligible for an allowance 
under these Regulations. 


A recipient is entitled to receive medical 
services without cost under any agreement 
in writing in force from time to time 
between the Province of Ontario and the 
Ontario Medical Association. 


It is required that a field worker visit 
each recipient at least once every year, 
and oftener if requested by the Director 
of the Welfare Allowances Branch or a 
Regional Welfare Administrator. The 
Regional Welfare Administrator may ap- 
point a trustee to act for the recipient if 
in his opinion the recipient is using, or is 
likely to use, assistance for other than 
her own benefit or is incapacitated or is 
incapable of handling the assistance. 


District Welfare Administration Boards Act 


Under The District Welfare Administra- 
tion Boards Act (Statutes of Ontario, 1962- 
63, c.37), to become effective on proclama- 
tion, councils of municipalities in improve- 
ment districts, except those having a popula- 
tion over 15,000, are requirec to establish a 
district welfare administration board. It is 
to consist of from three to five members 
who are members of the council of a munic- 
ipality in the district—they are appointed 
jointly by all municipalities in the district 
for a term not exceeding one year—and 
two members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council for a term not exceed- 
ing three years. 

The Board is to be responsible for the 
provision and administration of welfare 
services in the district, and is to have all 
the powers, duties and responsibilities given 
by any other Act to the councils of muni- 
cipalities in the district. It is required, with 
the approval of the Minister of Public 
Welfare, to appoint a welfare administrator 
and other staff as necessary. 


Each municipality is to contribute an 
amount, including costs of administration, 
which the Board estimates will be required 
for welfare services for the year. Assess- 
ment rolls are to be revised and equalized 
each year by the district assessor or by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 

During the first year of its operation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council | may 
make a grant to the Board on the basis of 
the population in the district. 
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MANITOBA 


Manitoba Regulation 35/63 under The 
Social Allowances Act, gazetted May 18, 
1963, to be effective May 1, 1962, repealed 
section 12 of the Regulations made by 
Manitoba Regulation 25/62. The former 
section 12 provided that a social allowance 
is not payable to a person unable to earn 
income sufficient to meet the basic neces- 
sities became of physical or mental ill 
health or incapacity and who is a resident 
of a municipality and who, in the opinion 
of the Director of Public Welfare, is not 
likely to lack the basic necessities if an 
allowance is not paid. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Social Aid 


Social Aid Regulations were consolidated 
by Order-in-Council 977/63 dated May 
21, 1963 and these were repealed by fur- 
ther Regulations gazetted July 5, 1963. The 
new Regulations (O. C. (1242/63 dated 
June 28, 1963) consolidate all the former 
Regulations with some changes. 


Among the changes made are the follow- 
ing: 

A recipient, as formerly, is required to 
produce evidence that he has explored 
within the limits of his ability every pos- 
sibility of self-support. In addition, the new 
Regulations require that he also explore 
every possibility of “rehabilitation and re- 
establishment”. A rehabilitation allowance 
is now included among other items of 
special need, and may be given a recipient 
or his dependents to enable him or them to 
take training to become wholly or partially 
self-supporting. 

Aid may be cancelled when employment 
is available that the recipient is capable of 
performing. 


Rates for hostels have been omitted, and 
it is now provided that accommodation 
away from home may be up to $2 per room 
per day. Municipalities may, however, grant 
an allowance for meals and accommoda- 
tion on the basis of actual minimal cost. 


The section that formerly included pro- 
vision for legal fees for a recipient in ob- 
taining help from a deserting husband or 
parent has been deleted. 


Back bills, as formerly, may be paid 
under certain circumstances. These are now 
specifically defined and are more restrictive 
than under previous Regulations. Arrears 
of shelter or utilities that were accumulated 
prior to applying for aid may be paid only 
if the health and safety of the recipient or 
his family are threatened, and if his failure 
to pay them was because of lack of 
resources. 
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A change has been made in the clause 
governing casual and part-time earnings of 
the recipient or his family. Formerly, an 
individual was allowed $5 per month, a 
family of two $10, and a family of three 
or more $15 per month, without deduction 
in the social aid allowance. The exemption 
now may not exceed a maximum of 25 
per cent of the recipient’s basic budget 
requirement. 

Earnings during the school term of 
dependent children attending school are 
wholly exempt. During the summer holi- 
days, children earning and living at home 
may have an exemption of up to $40 per 
month and 50 per cent of all additional 
earnings. If a recipient fails to report the 
total amount of casual or part-time earnings 
by himself or his dependents, the amount 
is deducted from future exemptions. 


Supplemental Allowances 


Supplemental Allowances Regulations 
(Order in Council 1733/63, September 27, 
1963), governing aid to recipients of Old 
Age Security and Blind Persons Allowances, 
were gazetted October 4, 1963. They re- 
pealed and replaced former regulations, 
O.C. 1431/62 of August 27, 1962, and were 
in turn amended by O.C. 2163/63 dated 
November 26, 1963, gazetted November 
Ih weg he oe 

A number of new sections have been 
included in the Regulations of October, 
1963. 


The section on eligibility for allowances 
has been revised to correspond with that 
of the regulations governing social aid; the 
words “rehabilitation and re-establishment” 
have been added so that the applicant must 
produce evidence “that he has explored 
within the limits of his ability every pos- 
sibility of support, rehabilitation and re- 
establishment.” 


The new regualtions provide for a Dis- 
ability Certification and Rehabilitation 
Review Committee consisting of a qualified 
medical practitioner, a social worker and 
such other persons as may be appointed by 
the Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabili- 
tation. It is the function of the Committee to 
review, whenever required, those applica- 
tions for an allowance that include an 
incapacitated child, and to evaluate the 
merits of the medical and social reports per- 
taining to each incapacitated child. 


The Committee makes its recommenda- 
tions to the Director of Public Assistance. 
At his request, the Committee also reviews 
the condition of each incapacitated child 
for whom the allowance is being paid, if 
a review is not being done under another 
public program, and informs the Director 
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of any change in the physical or mental 
condition of the child. 


A new section (section 10) sets out the 
intent of the Act and Regulations; namely, 
to grant an allowance to persons in need 
who are unemployed or unemployable, and 
not to subsidize the income of employed 
persons. It provides, however, that the 
Director may in his discretion, if extreme 
hardship would otherwise result, waive or 
modify this provision, and may grant an 
allowance to a person who or whose spouse, 
js a wage-earner in full-time employment. 


Like the Social Aid Regulations, these 
Regulations provide that an allowance on 
behalf of a child attaining the age of 18 
while attending school may be continued 
to the end of that school year. The clause 
governing casual and part-time earnings of 
the recipient or his family has been revised 
to correspond with that of the Social Aid 
Regulations. 


Similarly, the new Regulations also 
specify that in calculating total assets, items 
of personal property not essential for the 
health and welfare of the recipient may be 
considered available to him to be used for 
his current maintenance, either as collateral 
for loan or through outright sale. 


Under the Supplemental Allowances 
Regulations gazetted November 29, 1963, 
(O.C. 2163/63), changes were made in some 
schedules of rates in the items of basic 
maintenance and in the means test for those 
under the means test allowance program. 


The monthly food allowance for each 
adult has been raised from $21.50 to $26.50. 
The schedule of utilities has been expanded 
to include a monthly allowance for a tele- 
phone, and the monthly allowance under 
the schedule of a personal and household 
allowances for “other incidentals” has been 
raised from $5.50 to $9.00. 

The allowable income for those under the 
means test program has been raised from 
$1,140 to $1,260 a year for a single per- 
son, and the total liquid assets of a recipient 
and his spouse raised from $2,000 to $2,220 
a year. 


ALBERTA 


An amendment to the Public Welfare 
Act (Statutes of Alberta, 1963, c. 52) 
assented to March 29, 1°43 made several 
important changes. In addition to authorizing 


the Minister of Public Welfare to provide 
aid to a destitute person who is a transient 
or a resident of the province, the Act now 
authorizes him to provide aid to “a person 
who is in need of immediate or urgent 
assistance.” 


The amendment removes from the Act the 
requirement that an unemployed person 
who has applied for or is receiving material 
aid perform unemployment relief work, if 
requested to do so by the municipality or 
by the Department of Public Welfare. It 
also deletes the clause that removes from 
a municipality or the Department any obli- 
gation to continue to aid any person who 
has refused to perform any unemployment 
relief work in the municipality. 


The definition of a dependent, which 
formerly included a child 17 years of age 
if attending school and making satisfactory 
progress, has been extended to include one 
who is over 16 but under 19 years of age 
who is attending school and making satis- 
factory progress. 

An added section permits the Minister to 
cause a caveat in the prescribed form to be 
registered in the land titles office against the 
certificate of title for the land, if a social 
allowance is provided to meet the payments 
of a land mortgage or an agreement for the 
sale of the land. A transfer of a mortgage 
or an assignment of an agreement for sale, 
or any other arrangement or agreement con- 
cerning a mortgage or agreement for sale, 
is not valid without the written consent of 
the Minister. A caveat cannot be cancelled 
or withdrawn except by the Minister’s re- 
quest to withdraw the caveat. The Minister 
may waive the rights given by this Sectior 
for the purpose of proceedings or for any 
other reason he thinks proper. 

The Social Allowances Regulations under 
Part III of the Public Welfare Act were 
amended by Alberta Regulation 174/63 
gazetted May 31, 1963 (O.C. 705/63). The 
schedule of the maximum monthly food 
and clothing allowances has been amended 
with slight changes in amounts. The new 
schedule which became effective April 1, 
1963 now includes a rate for a child of 19 
years; formerly the schedule included 
rates for children up to and including 18 
years of age. Allowance for special diets 
remain at the same rate as formerly. 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


Changes in rates were made in two prov- 
inces, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick, and administrative and other 
changes were made in Ontario and Alberta. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Changes in the Mothers’ Allowances 
Regulations were gazetted June 29, 1963, 
to have effect from July 1, 1963. Gross in- 
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come limits are raised for a mother and 
one child from $900 a year to $1,800. The 
permissible limit, as formerly, increases by 
$100 a year for each additional child up to 
six or more children. The maximum monthly 
income for a mother and one child is 
raised from $35 a month to $70 a month. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Under an amendment to the Social 
Assistance Act (Part I, Provincial Assist- 
ance), the maximum monthly allowance 
that may be paid to any needy mother or 
foster mother with dependent children was 
raised from $90 to $115. Under Order-in- 
Council 63-324, gazetted May 21, 1963, 
the maximum monthly assistance payable 
on behalf of a mother and one dependent 
child was raised from $35 to $60. 


ONTARIO 


Regulations governing assistance to 
dependent fathers were gazetted February 
16, 1963 (see above, under “General 
Assistance”). These Regulations were pur- 
Suant to the amendment to The General 
Welfare Assistance Act effective January 1, 
1963, which authorized the Province to pay 
assistance without municipal participation 
to categories of persons prescribed in the 
Regulations; and to the amendment to The 
Mothers’ and Dependent Children’s Al- 
lowances Act, effective the same date, 
which removed from the Act those fami- 
lies with a dependent father in the home. 


The amendment to The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Children’s Allowances Act 
also changed the name of the Act to The 
Mothers’ Allowances Act. Regulations under 
this Act gazetted February 9, 1963 replaced 
previous regulations and made minor 
changes in the calculation of income; they 
included a table of pre-added budgets (ie., 
the amount allotted for food, clothing and 
sundries) according to the number and 
age of children in the family. 


ALBERTA 


A new section added to the Social A]- 
lowance Regulations under the Public Wel- 
fare Act (Alberta Regulation 477/63, 
gazetted November 15, 1963), to be 
effective November 1, 1963, provides for 
the payment of an allowance to a guardian 
on behalf of dependent children. A guardian 
is defined as a relative or suitable person, 
approved by the Director of Public Assist- 
ance, who is providing a home for the 
child and assuming responsibility for the 
child’s support, care and training. 

Payment is made to a guardian on behalf 
of children when both parents are dead, 
are confined to a sanitorium, nursing home, 
hospital, penal institution or a provincial 
hospital for the mentally ill, or when one 
parent is dead and the other confined to one 
of these institutions, or when both parents 
have abandoned the children or otherwise 
shown themselves unable to care for them. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATION FOR THE ELDERLY 


The maximum interest rate for loans 
under Section 16 of the National Housing 
Act, which provides for loans to limited- 
dividend housing corporations, was increased 
from 5% per cent per annum to 54 per cent 
by Order-in-Council P.C. 1963-1590, 
gazetted November 13, 1963. 

New or amended legislation came into 
effect in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario and New Brunswick. 


ALBERTA 


An Act respecting the Operation of Wel- 
fare Homes (Statutes of Alberta, 1963, 
c.73) came into force on July 1, 1963. 
This repeals the Homes for the Aged or 
Infirm Act and amends certain provisions 
in The Public Welfare Act, The Homes for 
the Aged Act and The Child Welfare Act, 
bringing the regulation and licensing of 
homes and _ institutions formerly operated 
under these Acts under one Act administered 
by the Director of Welfare Homes. 

The Welfare Homes Act defines a “home” 
as a place of care for persons who are aged 
or infirm, or require special care, which 
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includes: nursing homes but not hospitals; 
institutions, nurseries, shelters or observa- 
tion homes as defined in The Child Wel- 
fare Act; and hostels or other establish- 
menis Operated to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for unemployed or indi- 
gent persons. 

The Act provides for the appointment of 
a Director of Welfare Homes and other 
employees necessary to administer the Act. 
All homes caring for four or more persons 
must be licensed, and licensing procedures 
are outlined. Books and records must be 
kept in a form prescribed by the Director 
and inspectors may enter homes to examine 
the premises and books. 

The Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council may 
make regulations respecting admissions, 
standards of accommodation and care, em- 
ployment of staff, licensing and other mat- 
ters necessary for carrying out the Act. 

Under the Act, the Minister is empowered 
to acquire and operate hostels, nursing 
homes, institutions and nurseries and other- 
wise provide for the care, rehabilitation, 
and training of children or of persons who 
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are unemployed, aged or infirm, or who 
require special care. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Through Order-in-Council 508/63, gazet- 
ted April 5, 1963, the definition of “board- 
ing house” was deleted from Regulations 
under The Housing Act. 


MANITOBA 


Manitoba Regulation 49/63 under The 
Public Health Act, gazetted June 29, 1963, 
added a new subdivision to Part V—Divi- 
sion 4 (“Maternity Homes and Private 
Boarding Homes and Private Institutions for 
Aged and Infirm People” of former regula- 
tions). 

The new subdivision covers “care insti- 
tutions,” which include private boarding 
homes, nursing homes, boarding care 
homes, and any other place where two or 
more adults are treated, cared for, lodged, 
fed or maintained entirely or partly at 
public expense or through public subscrip- 
tion. Hospitals, sanitoria, schools, colleges, 
barracks and penal institutions are excluded. 


The Regulations define private boarding 
homes, nursing homes, and boarding care 
homes, set out licensing procedures and de- 
tailed standards respecting buildings, equip- 
ment and facilities, accommodation for 
residents, fire protection, staff, health and 
medical care, nutrition, recreational activi- 
ties, and records. 


ONTARIO 


Changes were made in Regulations under 
The Homes for the Aged Act, and Regula- 
tions were gazetted under The Elderly Per- 
sons Social and Recreational Centres Act 
that was passed in 1962. 


O. Reg. 25/63, gazetted February 16, 
1963, under The Homes for the Aged Act, 
made the following provisions. 


The provision that “No resident shall 
leave a home at any time without the per- 
mission of the Superintendent” has been 
changed so that the word, “notifying”, re- 
places the words, “the permission of”. 


Where replacement of furnishings or 
equipment or repairs to or maintenance of 
the buildings, equipment or grounds exceeds 
$500 in cost, ministerial approval must be 
obtained before payment is made. The 
Minister must also approve the initial salary, 
or annual or other periodic increase in 
salary, of a superintendent or the super- 
visory staff of a home. 


In computing the cost of maintenance 
for the provincial subsidy, no resident 1s 
included who in the judgment of the pro- 
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vincial authority is able to pay the whole or 
part of the cost. If he pays nothing he is 
not included in the cost, and if he pays less 
than the provincial authority determines 
he could pay this additional amount is 
computed as paid. 


Residents receiving Old Age Security, Old 
Age Assistance or Blind or Disabled Per- 
sons’ Allowances may retain 15 per cent 
of these benefits for their personal use. 
Residents having income from other sources 
will be required to pay for their maintenance 
an amount equal to the maximum govern- 
mental benefit less 15 per cent for the per- 
sonal use. In the event of the death of a 
resident, recovery of the cost of mainte- 
nance may be made from the gross amount 
of his assets, less an amount deemed reason- 
able for burial expenses. 

Regulation 130/63 under The Elderly 
Persons Social and Recreational Centres 
Act, gazetted June 15, 1963, sets out pro- 
cedures to be followed in applying for a 
grant for the erection, alteration, extension 
or acquisition of a building or premises for 
use aS a social and recreational centre for 
elderly persons. For the purpose of receiving 
a provincial grant of 30 per cent of the 
total cost, the capital cost of furnishing 
or equipping the centre may be included 
in computing the cost. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amended Regulations under The Social 
Assistance Act came into force on Novem- 
ber 27, 1963. 

Municipal units may now be reimbursed 
for the costs of maintaining needy persons 
in homes for special care, in addition to 
those in municipal homes. Homes for 
special care are defined as nursing homes, 
hostels for indigent transients and homes 
for the aged. 

Instead of being made on the basis of 
66% per cent of expenditure by the unit, 
reimbursements from the Minister are now 
calculated at 66% per cent of the difference 
between the per diem rate approved by the 
Minister for the home for each day of the 
person’s stay, and the revenue received by 
the municipal unit on the person’s behalf 
from sources other than the municipal unit. 

For a person who is 65 years of age or 
older, or who received provincial social 
assistance for disability under Section 7(c) 
of The Social Assistance Act and is main- 
tained in a municipal home or a home for 
special care, the municipal unit is con- 
sidered to have received monthly on that 
person’s behalf an amount equal to $12.00 

(Continued on page 821) 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, August 


Employment was estimated at 6,957,000 
in August, a figure 211,000 higher than that 
in August 1963. As usual, the change from 
July was small. 

Unemployment declined by 18,000 
between July and August. The decrease in 
unemployment was concentrated among 
teenagers, many of whom, as usual, left the 
labour market in significant numbers in 
August. Unemployment was 23,000 lower 
than in August 1963. 

Unemployment in August represented 
3.4 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.7 per cent in July and 3.8 per cent 
in August 1963. Seasonally adjusted, the 
unemployment rate was 4.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 5.0 in July and 5.4 in August 
1963. 

The estimated labour force in August was 
7,204,000, an increase of 188,000, or 2.7 
per cent, over the estimate a year earlier. 


Employment 


Farm employment showed a slight de- 
cline between July and August, and the 
number employed in non-farm industries 
remained unchanged. 

Compared with a year earlier, total em- 
ployment was up 211,000, or 3.1 per cent. 
Non-farm employment increased by 
271,000, or 4.5 per cent. 


The largest gains were in service, manu- 
facturing and trade. Construction employ- 
ment was somewhat lower than a year 
earlier. In other non-farm industries, em- 
ployment either showed little change or 
was higher than the year before. Farm 
employment in August was estimated at 
714,000, down 60,000 from August 1963. 

Employment was noticeably higher than 
a year ago in all regions except the Prairies, 
where it showed little change. Relative 
gains were particularly marked in the 
Atlantic region and in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by an estimated 
18,000 between July and August. Of the 
247,000 unemployed in August, 186,000 
were men and 61,000 were women. Com- 
pared with a year earlier, unemployment 
was down 23,000. 

Of the total unemployed, some 181,000 
had been unemployed for three months or 
less. The remaining 66,000 had been seek- 
ing work for four months or more. This 
group accounted for a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of the total than a year ago. 

The unemployment rate was lower than 
a year ago in all regions except thhe Prairies, 
where there was no change. Rates con- 
tinued to vary between regions, however, 
ranging from 5.0 in Quebec to 1.9 in the 
Prairies. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


SS Se ee 


Labour Surplus 





Approximate Balance Labour Shortage 








Labour Market 1 3 4 
Areas 
August August August August August August August August 

1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 

Metropolitan........... — — 5 5 i 7 _ —_ 

Major Industrial....... 1 1 12 14 13 11 — — 

Major Agricultural..... —_ _ 1 1 13 13 — — 

MINOR ceca mec — on 10 16 45 39 y 2 

LO tHe ee ee 1 1 28 36 78 70 2 2 


The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 








SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


Group | 





Halifax 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 


Windsor 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





Oshawa Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 

—» JOLIETTE 
Lac St. Jean 
Niagara Peninsula 
Saint John 
Sarnia 

—»>SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney-Sydney 

Mines 
Trois Rivieres 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 





Thetford Mines 
Lac Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


Campbellton 
Drummondville 
Gaspe 
Kamloops 
Lindsay 
Newcastle 
Prince George- 
Quesnel 
Sorel 
Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


i a N.S ne a ae eee 
—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the g 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 844. 
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Group 2 





APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





Group 3 


Group 4 





—»>CALGARY 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 

—> MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 


—>» WINNIPEG 





—» BRANTFORD 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
—> MONCTON 
New Glasgow 
Peterborough 
—>ROUYN-VAL 
D'OR 


Sudbury 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 


—-»>RIVIERE DU LOUP 


Saskatoon 
Yorkton 








Bathurst 
—»>BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
—»>DAWSON CREEK 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. 
Therese 
Medicine Hat 
—>MONTMAGNY 
North Bay 
—>OKANAGAN 
VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la 
Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North 
Shore 
Rimouski 
—»>STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
—>ST. JEAN 
—>ST. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. 
Marie 
—> SIMCOE 


Continued in col. 4 


—»> LISTOWEL 
—> SWIFT 
CURRENT 


From col. 3 


Stratford 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 


roup from which they 
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Latest Labour Statistics 





















































Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total cmlian labour force Xa)ee <a. ee (000)} August 22 7,204 — 0.4 + 2.7 
Employed#... sk... 2ee eee eee ee (000)} August 22 6, 957 — 0.2 + 3.1 
ASTICULBUTC cs. Renee fo ee ee Ee cs (000)| August 22 714 — 1.4 — 7.8 
INGn-aerreul ture aunpecererene t eter een sees oe (000); August 22 6, 243 0.0 + 4.5 
Paid-workers) «.......sccsuetit cnet Ao, eee (000)| August 22 5, 760 => Ons + 4.0 
Ab WOLK S) UOUIS OF TaGle: te... aeee et eee (000); August 22 OOO + 2.9 + 2.3 
Atowork less than 2bihourse see ee (000)} August 22 694 + 0.7 +10.7 
Employed but motat, work. oo. sae. 6. (000)| August 22 706 —19.6 + 2.9 
Unemployed a, .<.iiic0 shea eae elie ee ae (000)} August 22 247 86:8 — 8.5 
Atlantic) ...ccii caw, ee See, oe ee (000)| August 22 30 = 6a3 —14.3 
Quebee Fan uo cas, od ce ee ee (000); August 22 100 — 2.0 — 7.4 
Ontarior i): ¢ %,75 2) ee, See ee (000)| August 22 68 — 9.3 — 5.6 
Praitie s}: «4.205 Seo ko ko ee (000)| August 22 23 —14.8 0.0 
Paci lick SF ob ioe, ieee ee evi wie vel A aoe (000)| August 22 26 —10.4 —18.8 
Without work and seeking work................. (000)} August 22 231 — 7.2 — 8.3 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............. (000)| August 22 16 0.0 cael 0 AA 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........0.0.0000000008-. June 133.0 -+- 3.0 + 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... June 123.9 + 2.1 + 4.2 
Tmmvigration ©..a es, ae, cee: ee. } Ist 6 mos { 51,323 -- +23.8 
Destined tothe labour force:s. 2). oes. ok... ee 1964 26, 129 — +22.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes. and lockoutsimjasiteuse ek August 68 — 5.6 +23 .6 
INowol workers involved’ «als .€u lease eee August 11,418 —37.2 — 1.6 
Duration in man-days:7 set os). alee. ol August 108, 200 —26.8 +47 .5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. Gomp.). Same June $86.63 — 0.2 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg Je))4, 6 ee ee June $ 2.02 0.0 + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (Cilia eee 0 June 41.2 — 0.5 + 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)........................ June $83.21 — 0.4 + 4.5 
Consumer price index (1949 TO, il ee | ee August 136.1 — 0.1 + 1.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949= 
LO er Poe ee nee ee ee tine ee June 146.4 — 1.0 + 2.4 
Total labour iicome >. Je eee. .. eee, $000, 000.| June 1,991 4-9 2.5 =FA8..0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1940 = 100) Ra tade ce ee July 197.6 —10.2 + 8.0 
Manufacturing... Sut phe Peel. «da kee July 174.4 —11.4 + 6.7 
Durables... a co a, July 177.6 —13.8 te 
Non-darables..\.4 ieee otc). . a oe July 171.6 — 9.3 + 5.9 
New Residential Construction (b) 
Star teyackdes: Cia: 4.5 <7 ale, ee August 11,912 —16.0 + 5.9 
GO map lotta ie. 12 <ict-egule Perma db Oe beech August 8,489 —10.3 — 2.3 
Under construction... a" smeeh.,.. .c...>.ceecaee August fo, old + 4.7 Sim thee, 








(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 

(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Special Services Rehabilitation Unit J.V.S. 


Established on experimental basis in 1962, Unit demonstrates 
possibility of preventing chronic dependency for many persons 


The Special Services Rehabilitation Unit 
of the Jewish Vocational Service in Toronto, 
established on an experimental basis in 
February 1962 to test the feasibility of 
rehabilitating chronically dependent clients 
of health and welfare agencies, was under- 
taken on a continuing basis on January 1, 
1963 with the assistance of a grant from the 
Laidlaw Foundation. 


Throughout the year, the Unit improvised 
and tested new approaches for coping with 
special problems presented by the chronic 
client. Although still not firmly crystallized, 
the basic structure of the program is begin- 
ning to take shape and is demonstrating the 
possibility of preventing chronic dependency 
for a substantial number of persons. 


The Unit consists of a workshop offering 
paid employment under controlled work- 
ing conditions to selected clients. During 
the individual’s stay in the program, a pro- 
fessionally-trained staff of vocational coun- 
sellors and psychologists assesses his basic 
work potential and, through counselling and 
manipulation of the work environment, 
prepares him for employment in the regular 
labour force or, as a secondary measure, in 
a sheltered workshop offering long-term paid 
employment. 


Three basic criteria are observed in select- 
ing clients for this service. 


1. They must be chronically dependent 
upon health or welfare agencies or be 
regarded as potential chronic dependents. 


2. They must be physically and mentally 
capable of coming to the workshop without 
assistance. 


3. They must be eligible for rehabilitation 
services within the terms of the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Act of Ontario. 


Characteristics of Clients 


In general, the clients exhibit some of 
the abnormalities observed in clients enter- 
ing the Jewish Vocational Rehabilitation 
Workshop, which is a quite separate pro- 
gram for convalescent mental patients. 
The disabilities of these clients are more 
pronounced, however, as they have existed 
for long periods and have become patterns 
of behaviour. 


The most common characteristics are: 


—Lack of a basic concept of the mean- 
ing of work in our society, little sense of 
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responsibility, and indifference to accepted 
working requirements such as regular and 
punctual attendance; 

—Productivity far below average; 

—Resistance to changes in customary 
patterns of behaviour; 

—Tendency to withdraw from the stress 
normally associated with daily living; 

—Easily upset by work and psychological 
pressures. 


With such clients, a modest rate of suc- 
cess must be expected. Nevertheless, 74 
persons (55 male and 19 female) had been 
served by this experimental program by the 
end of 1963. More than 50 per cent of the 
group entered the competitive labour force 
and another 3 per cent undertook a voca- 
tional training program after receiving serv- 
icesvof the SSRU: 


Improving the Program 


Experience has shown the importance of 
careful selection of clients for the program. 
Unless the Unit can develop ways to identify 
persons reasonably able to benefit from its 
program, it will dissipate its resources on 
“hopeless” cases. Therefore, a major 
emphasis of the program during the past 
year has been placed upon the selection of 
clients. As a means of improving selection 
procedures, clients were placed first in the 
Jewish Vocational Workshop for a three 
week or longer period of observation and 
assessment. 

During 1963 a limited number of con- 
valescent mental patients who had completed 
the 12-week term of assessment and work 
adjustment training in the Jewish Vocational 
Workshop but were not ready for referral to 
regular employment were admitted to the 
program. The SSRU proved to be of value, 
providing a few additional weeks of work 
conditioning in preparation for regular 
employment. 

Experience in the program has shown that 
rushing clients through a treatment pro- 
gram is unwise and frequently sparks a 
setback in their rehabilitation. Nevertheless, 
of those served by the program fewer than 
10 per cent received services for more than 
six months and only one continued beyond 
one year. 
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Older Workers 


Department's Brief to Senate Committee 


Department submits to Special Committee of the Senate on 
Aging a two-part brief that constitutes a concise analysis 
of the older worker problem today and in foreseeable future 


On July 2, the Department of Labour 
submitted a brief on the social and eco- 
nomic problems of the older worker to the 
Special Committee of the Senate on Aging. 

The document is in two parts, each of 
which complements the other. Together, 
they constitute a concise, _ statistical, 
economic and social analysis of the older 
worker problem as it is today and is 
likely to be in the foreseeable future. 

Part I is a_ statistical and research 
analysis of the effects of aging on individuals 
in the labour market. Certain factors, it 
points out, operate in the employment 
market that make it increasingly difficult 
for people, as they grow older, to obtain 
work and earn an income. The possible 
magnitude of this problem in the foreseeable 
future is examined and action for dealing 
with it is suggested. 

Part II attempts to describe some of the 
complexities of the older worker problem, 
its basic causes and its relationship to the 
problems of aging generally; and the efforts 
that have been made to create a more fa- 
vourable employment market for older 
workers. In addition, this part outlines 
the possibilities inherent in the applica- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation principles 
and practices to older disabled workers. 

Part I discusses, with the aid of tables 
and charts, some of the factors that appear 
to affect the competitiveness of male 
workers as they age. With the exception of 
the young (under 25), who are preparing 
themselves for work, the work force partici- 
pation rate is high until age 55, when it 
drops some 10 percentage points, and after 
age 65, when there is a large drop due to 
retirements. In other words, men participate 
less in the labour force as they grow older. 

Excepting those under 25 years of age, 
unemployment rates rise slightly with each 
age group in times of fairly full employment 
but when employment becomes less full, 
there is a sharp rise in the rate for the 55- 
64 age group. This suggests that to some ex- 
tent workers in this older group are em- 
ployable in good times, but expendable in 
bad times. 

The statistical paper shows that younger 
workers undergo more _ short-term unem- 
ployment than older workers (45 and over), 
but older workers suffer more long-term 
unemployment (more than 6 months). It is 
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obvious that older job seekers find it more 
difficult to get back into employment, and 
the longer they are unemployed, the less 
competitive they become. 

The brief shows that men aged 45 and 
over constitute some 34 per cent of all male 
employment, with larger percentages in 
managerial occupations, personal services 
and agriculture. This suggests that where 
competition depends to a large extent on 
the individual’s knowledge and judgment, 
aging can be a positive factor, for example, 
in the managerial group. In Occupations 
where physical effort and/or speed are 
involved, however, age can be a negative 
factor. 


It is pointed out in Part IT that prolonged 
unemployment generally inflicts mental and 
physical hardships on the older worker, 
particularly when he has dependents. Too, 
without income he virtually ceases to be a 
producer or consumer on a normal scale 
and so, in proportion to his numbers, repre- 
sents a loss to the economy. There is also 
the added cost of various forms of support 
during his non-productive period, which may 
be long in the absence of appropriate 
methods for re-establishing him in steady 
employment. 


It is now becoming a generally accepted 
fact that of all the many problems of aging, 
maintenance of income is one of the most 
important: with adequate income at retire- 
ment, the other problems, social, psycho- 
logical, welfare, health or housing, etc., 
tend to diminish—and the foundation for 
an adequate retirement income is steady 
employment for the 15 or 20 years preced- 
ing retirement. 


The effects of this aspect of the over-all 
problem extend into many areas of human 
predicament, thus the ultimate solution 
must, inevitably, involve the co-operative 
efforts of numerous organizations, including 
governments at all levels, management and 
organized labour, social welfare agencies 
and educationists. 


The presentation was made on behalf of 
the Labour Department by Dr. Gil 
Schonning, Assistant Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, and Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, and Chairman, Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Older Workers. 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Visiting Homemaker 


Occupation of Visiting Homemaker, who temporarily assumes a 
mother’s household duties during emergency, is particularly 
suited to mature women entering or re-entering labour force 


The Visiting Homemaker assumes a 
mother’s household duties, temporarily, 
during an emergency such as the mother’s 
illness. In some localities, Homemakers may 
also assist aged persons in the maintenance 
of a home when they have no other adult 
to rely on. 

The occupation of Visiting Homemaker 
is particularly suited to the mature woman 
entering or re-entering the labour force. 
After performing essentially the same func- 
tions in her own home over a period of 
years, she may readily adapt her work 
methods to suit the needs of the home in 
which she temporarily finds herself. She 
will, in addition, have the advantage of 
guidance and training from the agency. 

Homemaker services exist in approxi- 
mately 55 communities in Canada; the 
Canadian Red Cross Society has been instru- 
mental in setting up most of them. About 
34 of the services are in Ontario, and the 
Others “are, spread over. six of the other 
provinces. Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton 
now have independent agencies. 

Duties of a Visiting Homemaker include: 
care of children; shopping for food, and 
planning and preparing nourishing meals; 
the preparation of special diets when re- 
quired; light housekeeping duties (heavy 
or seasonal cleaning is excluded); light 
laundry, ironing and essential mending of 
clothing; personal care, including assistance 
in walking, climbing or descending stairs, 
getting into or out of bed, eating, dressing, 
bathing and other matters of personal 
hygiene; and simple bedside care, when re- 
quired, under the direction of a physician 
or nurse. Homemakers’ duties do not in- 
clude nursing services. 

A travelling supervisor is available at all 
times to offer advice in dealing with any 
problems that arise. 

Qualifications required of a Homemaker 
are: an even temperament, personal warmth, 
honesty, practical knowledge in caring for 
children and a home, willingness to travel 
long distances to and from work when 
necessary, and the ability to understand 


training course instructions and _ write 
simple reports. 

Regulations made under the Ontario 
Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 


(1958) specify that a Homemaker must 
have a yearly medical examination and be 
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certified by a physician as being in good 
health and physically fit for her duties and 
that she must be of suitable age, health and 
personality to carry out the duties. 

Courses of instruction may be provided 
for recently employed Homemakers; an 
example is the training given by the Visit- 
ing Homemakers Association of Toronto, 
which holds a two-week training course each 
June, for recent recruits. The trainees 
attend all-day sessions five days a week, 
and are paid during this period. 

Talks and demonstrations are given by 
professionals on such subjects as: the 
organization and management of the home; 
the care and laundering of clothing; human 
development and _ behaviour; planning 
menus, budgeting and buying; the duties of 
public health nurse; home nursing; family 
relationships and the role of the Home- 
maker; and related community services. 

Other subjects are mental illness, and 
understanding the mentally ill and the 
problems of handicapped children. Field 
trips are taken to community institutions 
and treatment centres. Food laboratories 
are provided that enable the trainees to 
take part in cooking demonstrations. 

Working conditiems across Canada vary 
with local conditions and the needs of the 
family in which the Homemaker is em- 
ployed. A Committee on Standards of Em- 
ployment for Visiting Homemakers has 
been established by the Canadian Welfare 
Council to set up desirable standards for the 
job of Homemaker, and to provide a goal 
for social agencies operating a Visiting 
Homemaker Service to aim at. 

Although starting and quitting times 
vary, the recognized normal work day is 
one of nine hours; the normal work week, 
one of five days, from Monday to Friday. 
A 15-minute rest period should be provided 
morning and afternoon but, because 
children must be supervised during lunch, 
a lunch period free from duty should not be 
expected. 

Under special circumstances, arrange- 
ments may be made with the agency to 
obtain weekend Homemaker service. Senior 
citizens, on the other hand, may need only 
part-time service, for example, two hours 
a day, three days per week. This may 
provide employment for qualified persons 
who are unable to accept full-time work. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 
Part I—Agreements Expiring During September, 
October and November, 1964 


(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones .................cccccecee: IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Alberta Government Telephones ...............ccccccccecc0e IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Bell pTelephonew@ Que e Ont ee. Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & 
associated empl.) 
Bell “Telephone, ,Oue.. & jOnt. faves et ee Cdn. naar te Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl. 


Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont. .........ccccccecsesc0-. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chrysler Corpi.,WindsorsOnt, 514-5..428 eee, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. ................ Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ............ VE (Ind.) 


St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. .. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Oy ene Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont. .... SCARE Oe & Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CL 

Marathon? Corp:, (Port) Arthir, Ont, eee, Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Montreal Citys Quen 2 teat wee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) bee) 

Montreal City, Oue... 2. Public pois Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 
empl. 

Montreal City, "Quetay. A 8 Darah Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Provincial iransportsa Ouest... soe Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CEC) 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During August 


(except those concluded in August) 


Bargaining 
Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario ............ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont.....c. 02: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, "N: Boe. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Bata Shoe Batawa, (Ont. ee ee ae ee Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Eictirn iced Brahe Aridi wid edod en tcotettn At Meaiecaeo ts Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


other centres, BI CNG Pari. in Mian Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair, Ville St. Laurent, Quendhenied IDA | aa, Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

Wictomaville SOc. a. ce cin eee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNT Us 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, New 

Toronto, Ont., Edmonton, Alta. & Vancouver, 

BEEF a a et RMN Np | He il Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), 


Nipizon Ont... seo ee een Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

DuPont of Canada, Kingston, Ont eee. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edoigntogn: City, “Alias... een ties | IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, -Alta. 0M it Be Sie S Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Edmonton  GitywAlta wl... Aciineeers wie Public Empl. (CLC) outside empl.) 
Fry-Cadbury, Montreal, QUES +n ride nceta tenes, Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 








_ _This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 


London, Toronto, Ont., & Montreal, Quen... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Legrade Inc. & Eastern Abattoirs, Montreal & 


Quebec; + Que ....20: Se ea ee ii ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 

OTA ie So OS a oe ee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
New. Brunswick! Telephone) nines... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO;CEC) 
Northern) electric.“ Doronto, Ont: sees Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(shop, warehouse & installation empl.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Papers) horoldOntar wn. lsciscesce.dsccees Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saskatchne wane GrOVer MMent (i wxctce cccsotte- saxdsev«sice0. Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC 
BiceliGosn OmCanadas MontrealQue,. «..@1z...c8..4 eee (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bet te 11 Views ON Ba ba. tte) See ee RIM Ee Aas Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tow OOatsOwilerSa ASS B.C. cost.cdtotetessssavesdacae Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide ................ Teamsters (Ind.) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered-local 
Conciliation Officer 
Misomasotecl, Sault, ote. Miatie, Ones oi. .u0502..d000- Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida & other 

ATURE toll Lv o con't eat: ttc Eanes Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ile Maligne, Que. .... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. ...... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Be yt Oa POWs AULIOTIEY. a1 bs czcasersss--‘caerrsnes Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cone Celanese, .Drimmondvilie, One. .....-......-.ense Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tee CIANESE, POOLE], CUGs cn ncaees steanepasnecesconionnseanse Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal & Quebec, Que. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. ......... ee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 

Gearecarricte ppONte UC. pa ncscaceatsass ances oars Teamsters (Ind.) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Canada Works), Hamilton, 

COWEN yao cova sian Meee eee a Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hamilton Works), 

\ SP | ke yiy a @ Tal ba enmcet batereremeaie). tees actin nash Sear eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

TUTRapWLe METRY: SO 1 teepedaretien neil aah ak a aA ent Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Conciliation Board 

slice Leia mieten eR Ee ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Nfid. Development, Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp 

& Paper Nfld. Contractors’ Assn., Nfld. ............ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Associated Clothing Mfrs, Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MO COMI ADV WI0G rate radiate ieapeiesanesnnates seen voe¥>> Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO) Cle) 

CoateOperdtots Assi, Alta, o& BCR nieces Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 


TMG FETS (Ca pe 2 Reteee tener Rte mnt: eee eee Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
| Cepaeyul ti gl Gin 3 eed © 1) Silene eee hr ks Scene Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
ONECRS Wet ON Ge era ee cs eet pas ss ++ fone wtanar hoe Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
TOR LOm INCLU OL ONG cetacae ce a eciacennicssernsenesancennass Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. General Electric, Cobourg & Oakville, Ont. IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Arbitration 
CLEA Ware City) Dae ae Be. Mie Berctretncecdcsenctesocenvosrers Public Empl. (CLC) ; 
OQuUebes’ City, Que. icine cscsceccneesesseenessnsvoenseneneees Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl. ) 
Quebec City, Que. 22.5... cence seescseesesesenees Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Work Stoppage 
International Nickel, Thompson, Man. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Part I1i—Settlements Reached during August 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS (5 HOSPITALS), ARTHABASKA, DRUMMONDVILLE & 
NICOLET, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage 
increases of $4 a wk. retroactive to Oct. 14, 1963 and $4 a wk. eff. June 29, 1964 for male empl.; 
wage increases of $3 a wk. retroactive to Oct. 14, 1963 and $3 a wk. eff. June 29, 1964 and $3 a 
wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1965 for female empl.; broken shift premium of 65¢ a day; 2 wks. vacation after 
2 yrs. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 
8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (new provision); agreement to expire June 
28, 1965. 

ASSN. PATRONALE DU COMMERCE (HARDWARE SECTION), QUEBEC, QUE.—COMMERCE & OFFICE 
EmpL. (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of $1.50 a wk. eff. May 1, 
1964, $1.50 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 1964, $1.50 a wk. eff. May 1, 1965 and $1.50 a wk. eff. Nov. 1, 
1965; work wk. reduced from 45 to 424 hrs. with maintenance of pay; work wk. to be 40 hrs. 
from June 15 to Sept. 15; 11 paid holidays (formerly 10); 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 5 yrs.); agreement to expire March 16, 1966. 

B.C. TELEPHONE, B.C.—B.C. TELEPHONE WKRS. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 4,700 empl. 
—wage increases of $1.25 a day retroactive to April 1, 1964 and $1.10 a day eff. April 1, 1965 
for plant empl.; wage increases of 5% retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 5% eff. April 1, 1965 for 
traffic and clerical empl.; additional wage increases of 30¢ a day retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 
20¢ a day eff. April 1, 1965 on top rates for tradesmen; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 7 yrs.); agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

BURNS & Co., WINNIPEG, MAN., REGINA & PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CALGARY & EDMONTON, 
ALTA., & VANCOUVER, B.C.—PACKINGHOUSE WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
3,200 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and S¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965; 
increment between labour grades to be increased to 4¢ from 34¢; hrs. worked in excess of 13 hrs, 
a day to be paid at double time (formerly after 14 hrs.); Saturday and Sunday premium to be 
75¢ an hr. (formerly 20¢ for Saturday and 30¢ for Sunday); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (at present after 12 yrs.) eff. April 1, 1965; employer to assume full cost of certain 
welfare arrangements including new major medical plan; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

BURNS & Co. (EASTERN), KITCHENER, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE WERsS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 550 emp.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Aug. 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); agreement 
to expire Aug. 1, 1966. 

CANADA PACKERS, CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I., MONTREAL & HULL, QuE., ToRONTO «& PETER- 
BOROUGH, ONT., WINNIPEG, Man., EDMONTON, ALTA, & VANCOUVER, B.C.—PACKINGHOUSE Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 6,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive 
to April 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965; increment between labour grades to be increased 
to 4¢ from 34¢ eff. April 1, 1965; Saturday and Sunday premiums increased to 60¢ an hr. 


bereavement pay up to 3 days (formerly 2 days) eff. Aug. 1, 1964; life insurance increased to 
$5,000 from $4,000 eff. Aug. 1, 1964; employer to pay premiums for additional $1,000 and to 


18 mos. of service, 26 wks. after 5 yrs. of service, 34 wks. after 7 yrs. of service and 52 wks. 
after 10 yrs. of service; sick pay to be $50 a wk. for male empl. (formerly $45) and $40 a wk. 
for female empl. (formerly $36) during first 4 wks. and $55 a wk. for male empl. (formerly $50) 
and $44 a wk. (formerly $40) during fifth and subsequent wks.; employer to Pay increase in 
Ontario hospital insurance premiums (standard ward) and 68% of increase in Manitoba hospital 
insurance premiums (standard ward) eff. Aug. 1, 1964 (employer paid 50% of premiums 
previously) and to pay 100% of hospital insurance premiums eff. April 1, 1965; new major 
medical plan introduced Aug. 1, 1964 for empl. participating in existing medical-surgical plan— 
maximum major medical benefit to be $5,000, and deductible amounts to be $25 per empl. 
and up to $75 per family per calendar yr.: employer to pay present premiums toward existing 
medical-surgical plan (previously contributory) for existing participants and toward major 
medical plan; contributions toward future increases in premiums to be negotiable; new arrange- 
ment for medical insurance not available to empl. covered by outside medical-surgical plans; 
empl. heretofore covered by outside plans, e.g., those covered as dependents of empl. of other 
firms, may join Canada Packers medical-surgical plan, provided they pay premiums (97¢ for 
single empl. and $3.11 for dependent coverage), and will be eligible to join new major medical 
plan on a non-contributory basis; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 

CANADA SAFEWAY, DOMINION Stores, 1.G.A., LoBLaws & OTHERS, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA, 
NEW WESTMINSTER & OTHER LOCALITIES, B.C.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 


eff. Oct. 5, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. April 19, 1965, S¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 3, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. effective 


an hr. eff. Oct. 5, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. April 19, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 3, 1966 and 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Oct. 3, 1966 for part-time empl.; rate for male clerk will be $80. a week after Oct. 3, 1966; 


1965 and 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1966; work wk. to be 40 hrs. eff. Jan. 3, 1965 (at present 42 
hrs.); 10 wks. vacation with 13 wks. Pay every 5 yrs. (new provision); employer to contribute 2¢ 
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CpNn. GLOVE Mrrs. ASSN., MONTREAL, LORETTEVILLE, MARIEVILLE, ST. RAYMOND & ST. TITE, 
QuE.—CLOTHING WKRS. FEDERATION (CNITU): 3-agreement covering 1,180 empl.—wage increases 
of 24% retroactive to March 1, 1964, 24% eff. Aug. 1, 1964, 5% eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 5¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1966; increases of 10% on base rates for apprentices; work wk. reduced from 44 to 
40 hrs. with maintenance of pay; 2 wks. vacation with 4% of earnings after 1 yr. of service; 2 
wks. vacation @ average wage rate or 5% of earnings, whichever is greater, after 5 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 10 yrs.) and 2 wks. vacation @ average wage rate or 6% of earnings, 
whichever is greater, after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); employer to contribute 4¢ 
an hr. to union education fund; rates for labourers will average $1.50 an hr. at Montreal and 
$1.40 an hr. at other centres after Jan. 1, 1966; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1967. 

CAN. WIRE & CABLE, LEASIDE, ONT.—UE (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.— 
wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 24, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 23, 1965 and 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Aug. 23, 1966; additional wage increase of 4¢ an hr. for tradesmen eff. Aug. 24, 1964; 3 wks. 
vacation after 13 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 3 days bereavement leave (new provi- 
sion); rate for labourer will be $2.09 an hr. after Aug. 23, 1966; agreement to expire Aug. 22, 
1967. 

CARLING, KIEWEL, LABATT’S, MOLSON’S, O’KEEFE & PELISSIER’S BREWERIES, WINNIPEG, MAN.— 
BREWERY Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage increases of 
24% eff. June 1, 1964 and 3% eff. June 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 15 yrs.); afternoon shift premium to be 10¢ an hr. (formerly 8¢); company-paid life insur- 
ance of $5,000; company to assume full cost of hospital insurance for retired empl.; agreement 
to expire May 31, 1966. 

CELGAR LTD., WATSON ISLAND, B.C.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. OF CANADA (IND.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 540 empl.—general wage increase of 5%; additional adjustment for skilled 
mechanics; night shift premium increased to 15¢ an hr. (formerly 13¢); provision for a new 
accidental death and dismemberment plan, premiums to be paid by empl.; rate for labourer $2.29 
an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1965. 

CouRTAULDS CANADA, CORNWALL, ONT.—TEXTILE Wkrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 22-mo. 
agreement covering 1,700 empl.—general wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. June 28, 1964, 6¢ an 
hr. eff. July 4, 1965 and 2¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 5, 1965; additional classification adjustments of 3¢ 
to 6¢ an hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (formerly after 30 yrs.); evening and night shift premiums increased to 
4¢ an hr. and 7¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 3¢ and 4¢); employer to pay 50% of premiums of 
hospital insurance for retired empl.; rate for labourer will be $2.01 an hr. after Dec. 5, 1965; agree- 
ment to expire April 30, 1966. 

DoMINION GLASS, REDCLIFF, ALTA.—GLASS & CERAMIC Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. June 16, 1964 and 4¢ an hr. eff. 
June 16, 1965; rate for labourer will be $1.87 an hr. after June 16, 1965; agreement to expire June 
16, 1966. 

DomMTAR NEWSPRINT, DOLBEAU, QUE.—BUSH WkKRS., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 8% retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 2% eff. 
April 1, 1965; increases of 50¢ per cunit retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 30¢ per cuint eff. 
April 1, 1965 on piece rates; work wk. to be reduced from 54 to 50 hrs. with maintenance of pay 
eff. April 1, 1965; 1 paid holiday per mo. for day workers and 2 paid holidays per mo. for empl. 
such as stablemen and sluice gatemen eff. April 1, 1965 (new provision); night shift premium 
of 4¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1964 (new provision); compensation for time required to reach job site 
and for use of private automobiles; night shift premium of 4¢ an hr.; vacation pay to be 3% of 
gross earnings (formerly 23%) after 50 days of service and 4% after 4 consecutive seasons of 
service; rate for labourer will be $1.50 an hr. after April 1, 1965; agreement to expire March 31, 
1966. 

E. B. Eppy, Hutt, Que—PAPERMAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLPp & PAPER MILL WkRs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & Macuinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,730 empl.—general 
wage increase of 9¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1964; additional wage increase of 1¢ an hr. on 
base rate; classification adjustments of 2¢ to S5¢ an hr.; evening and night shift premiums increased 
to 8¢ and 13¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 7¢ and 12¢); rate for labourer $2 an hr.; agreement 
to expire April 30, 1965. 

HosPITALs, MONTREAL, CARTIERVILLE, HULL, JOLIETTE, LACHINE, VALLEYFIELD, VERDUN, 
AND OTHER CENTRES, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 
approx. 15,000 empl.—general wage increases of $4 a wk. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 and $5 a 
wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1965; additional wage increase of $5 a wk. for all empl. with 10 or more yrs. of 
service; work wk. to be reduced from 40 to 374 hrs. for empl. in nursing departments; 3 wks. 
vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (new 
provision); sick leave credit increased from 90 to 120 days with the same maximum of 60 days 
paid; employers to contribute $5 a mo. per empl. toward a new medical insurance plan; provision 
for employment guarantee for empl. affected by changes in operations; rate for female cleaner 
will be $51 a wk. after Jan. 1, 1965; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 

HoTeL Dieu St. VALLIER, CHICOUTIMI, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (GNTU yeal-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl—wage increases of $3 a wk. eff. July 1, 1964 and $4 a wk. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1965 for female empl.; wage increase of $5 a wk. eff. July 1, 1964 for male empl.; work 
wk. for office empl. reduced from 40 hrs. to 374 hrs. with maintenance of pay eff. July 1, 1964; 
3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. 
of service (formerly after 20 yrs.); rate for orderly with 6 mos. service $71 a wk.; agreement to 
expire July 1, 1965. 

‘ eae Forest LABourR RELATIONS ASSN., SOUTHERN B.C.—WOODWORKERS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 4,000 empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964, 
9¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1965, 9¢ an hr. eff. March 1, 1966 and 9¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1966; additional 
wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1965 for tradesmen; 

(Continued on page 828) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


A re-organized labour-management com- 
mittee is working more effectively than ever 
in the dairy, one of the most modern in 
North America, opened recently at Burnaby, 
B.C., by the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association. 

The move to the new $5 million plant 
meant that six autonomous committees in 
the Association’s widely scattered plants 
and delivery depots had to be disbanded. In 
their place, a streamlined 24-man labour- 
management committee was formed to 
represent all milk and ice cream driver- 
salesmen. 





Two Sections 


The new committee consists of two sec- 
tions, representing wholesale and_ retail 
drivers. They convene in separate meeting 
areas, but on the same night, so that the 
whole committee can be brought together 
when matters of mutual interest come up 
for discussion. 

Interest in the committee extends beyond 
the 12 labour and 12 management members. 
Monthly meetings are open to anyone on 
the sales staff, and attendance is particularly 
good when guest speakers explain the 
operation of other departments of the 
company. For those who don’t attend, 
minutes of committee meetings are posted. 
Employees who submit suggestions for com- 
mittee consideration receive a written reply. 

Although the new committee currently 
represents only the 350-man Dairyland 
sales force, both labour and management 
hope to form additional committees repre- 
senting even more of the Association’s 900 
employees. Peter Wilson, business agent of 
Teamsters Local 464, which represents most 
of the Dairyland sales staff, says the com- 
mittee “leads to better understanding and 
co-operation. We hope the idea will soon be 
extended to include plant staff.” 

Association General Manager L. A. 
Atkinson says that the labour-management 
committee “provides a means of com- 
munication leading to an atmosphere of 


understanding of mutual problems. The 
function of the committee seems to be well 
appreciated by both groups, judging by 
attendance at meetings.” 

The man who represents the Association 
in union contract negotiations, Assistant 
General Manager George Okulitch, is also 
a strong supporter of the committee. “It 
has made a significant contribution to 
labour-management understanding,” he 
asserted. “I would like to see other com- 
mittees established to extend this good work 
into production and other segments of the 
staff.” 


Pattern of Co-operation 


Retiring Postmaster R. T. Cairney of 
Port Arthur, Ont., claims that Post Offices 
across the country “would be better off if 
they had active labour-management com- 
mittees in operation.” Interviewed prior to 
his recent retirement, Mr. Cairney declared 
that “the Port Arthur Post Office was one 
of the best I have ever worked in because 
the staff was extremely co-operative.” He 
pointed out that the pattern of co-opera- 
tion was set up through the Post Office’s 
labour-management committee. 

At the height of the Christmas rush last 
year, Mr. Cairney recalled, not one man 
stayed off work for any reason. He stated 
that Post Offices across the country are 
plagued with problems of absenteeism at 
Christmas, when employees are needed 
most. 


CNR Employee Suggestions 


Employee suggestions adopted by Cana- 
dian National Railways last year yielded 
the company $95,176 in tangible savings— 
the highest annual savings since the plan 
was instituted 15 years ago. D. S. Miville, 
Montreal, general supervisor of employee 
services and suggestions at CN, reported 
that the quality of the suggestions was very 
high when measured in economic return 
to the company. 


“The advantage of any suggestion plan,” 
he said, “is that it pulls the employee into 
the company’s operations. In his own way, 
the employee involves himself with the 
running of the organization by suggesting 
ways his company can improve its methods 
and services. And no one is better equipped 
to offer suggestions on improving work 
methods than the employee who is doing the 
job.” 





Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both Managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during July. 

The Board issued three certificates 
designating bargaining agents, ordered four 
representation votes and _ rejected one 
application for certification. During the 
month the Board received twenty-six 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 
1. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


and Helpers Local Union 91, General 
Truck ~ Drivers Local 938, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and _ Helpers 


Local 106, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of dockmen, drivers and mechanics 
employed by Taggart Service Limited, 
OtawareOnten(.G., June, ip» 493) (see 
“Reasons for Judgment,” below). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of employees of The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority employed on its Welland 
Ship Canal Twinning project. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 716). The Welland Canal Construction 
Council had intervened. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Berven Enterprises Ltd., Burnaby, B.C. 
(application received during month, see 
below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Quebec Cartier 
Mining Company, Port Cartier, Que., 
respondent (L.G., July, p. 574). (Return- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour (CNTU), applicant, 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (grain elevators) and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener. The Board 
directed that the names of both the applicant 
and the intervener appear on the ballot. 
L.Gs July, p. 574). (Returning. Officer: 
Miss M. P. Bigras). 

3. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour (CNTU), applicant, 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que., 
respondent (general forces) and_ the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener. The Board 
directed that the names of both the appli- 
cant and the intervener appear on the ballot. 
(L.G., July p. 574). (Returning Officer: 
Miss M. P. Bigras). 


4. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour (CNTU), applicant, 
National Harbours Board, respondent (cold 
storage warehouse) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener. The Board directed that the 
names of both the applicant and the inter- 
vener appear on the ballot. (L.G., July, p. 
574). (Returning Officer: Miss M. P. 
Bigras). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Syndicate of Employees of 
Quebec Harbour (CNTU), applicant, and 
the National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
Que., respondent (general operations, 
maintenance and cold. storage). The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, the certified bargaining 
agent holding a collective agreement 
covering the employees affected, had inter- 
vened. The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was premature, having 
been made prior to the expiry of ten 
months of the term of the existing collective 
agreement. The Board found no special 
circumstances that would warrant its grant- 
ing the applicant’s request for consent, 
under Section 7(4) of the Act, to the mak- 
ing of the application before the expiry 
of the ten-month period. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Sutcliffe Shipping 
Company Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. D. S. Scott Employee Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees of D. S. 
Scott Transport Limited, London, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 


ae Ee el Se ee eee ee ee hee 
This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 

Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Berven Enterprises” (id), .Burnaby.408.C: 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see 
“Applications for Certification Granted” 
above). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Verreault Naviga- 
tion Incorporated, Les Méchins, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


5. Kearns Transport Employees Associa- 
tion on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Kearns Transport Limited, Regina, Sask. 
(Investigating Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


6. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of employees of Air 
Canada employed in its printing bureau in 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M. P. Bigras). 





7. Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia on behalf of a unit of 
engineering assistants employed by the 
British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. 
St bysoe): 

8. Professional Transport Workers Union 
of Canada on behalf of a unit of employees 


in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and _ British 
Columbia employed by H. M. Trimble & 
Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (Investigating 


Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

9. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005, IU.M.M. & S.W. 
(Canada), on behalf of a unit of employees 
in the Yukon Territory employed by Cana- 
dian Longyear Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

10. Canadian Union of Public Employees 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Lakehead Harbour Commissioners, Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: C. 
Arthur Frey). 


ee ee eee 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industria] Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 -until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 


of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 


the Act. 


Board are continued in force and effect by 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 


its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides 


enact similar legislation for application to 
make mutually Satisfactory arrangements wit 


tion of such legislation. 


that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
h the federal Government for the administra- 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents: the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 


minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under 
reported here under two headings: 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Norlake Steamships 
Co. Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

12. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Lodge 767, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees in the Mechanical Department— 
Heating Plant of the Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company, Sept 
Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 

13. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Lodge 767, on behalf of a unit of Tool 
Crib Attendants employed by the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept les, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

14. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America on behalf of a unit of licensed 
personnel employed by La Compagnie de 
Navigation du Golfe, Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 

15. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by La Compagnie de 
Navigation du Golfe, Quebec, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 

16. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Local 
352, on behalf of a unit of Longshoremen 
employed by the Quebec North Shore Paper 
Co., Baie Comeau, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

17. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America on behalf of a unit of licensed 
personnel employed by Polaris Shipping 
Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Miss M. P. Bigras). 

18. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Polaris Shipping 
Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Miss M. P. Bigras). 


19. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by North Shipping 
Transportation, Ste-Foy, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


20. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Polaris Shipping 
Limited, Quebec, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 


21. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: M. Horenblas). 


22. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of un- 
licensed personnel employed by Orleans 
Navigation Ltee., St. Laurent, Ile D’Orleans, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


23. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
North Shore Shipping Lines Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


24. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed by 
North Shipping Lines Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


25. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, Local Union 13946, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by North Shipping & Transportation Ltd.,, 
Ste-Foy, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M. P. Bigras). 


26. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed by 
North Shipping & Transportation Ltd., Ste- 
Foy, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss M. 
P. Bigras). 


“Within Shakespeare’s lifetime Stratford attained its majority as a self-governing 


borough, sufficient to itself, ... 


“Within the town this was a time of increasing activity and efficiency in organ- 
izing trades and crafts—to control conditions of apprenticeship and uphold standards 
of craftsmanship, and better to carry weaker members and provide for the poor. 
The aim was to bring all the working members of a craft into some company or 
other—first the bakers: baking was under the direct control of the corporation, no 
baker could own more than one bakehouse, for obvious reasons. Then in rapid 
succession in the 1570’s followed the smiths, next the weavers, whose early ordinances 
still survive, then the masons, joiners, carpenters and the trades involved in building 
formed one company. In 1578 the shoemakers and saddlers came together, in 1581 
the drapers; in 1604 there was a merger to form the biggest company, mercers, 
grocers, drapers and hatters. In 1606 there followed the glovers and whittawers, that 
is those who worked the softer, white skins in contrast to tanners. The glovers 
reached their heyday in Shakespeare’s lifetime; there were seven or eight of them, 
some of them to the fore on the corporation, his father notably.” 
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Reasons for Judgment 


in application for certification affecting 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
Union 91, and General Truck Drivers, Local 938 and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen, Helpers, Local 106 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 


Helpers of America 
and 


Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa 


The Applicants, which are three trade 
union locals in the Province of Ontario and 
Quebec chartered by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers of America, 
apply to be jointly certified as bargaining 
agent of a bargaining unit consisting of all 
employees of the Respondent save and 
except foremen, dispatchers, and those above 
the rank of foremen and_ dispatchers, 
office staff, freight solicitors and part-time 
employees. In terms of the classifications 
of employees appearing on the payrolls of 
the Respondent, the classifications of em- 
ployees whom the Applicants desire to 
represent are drivers, dockmen, truck 
washers, mechanics, helpers, maintenance 
men, checkers, and shunters. 

The Respondent carries on an interpro- 
vincial truck transportation business for 
highway transportation of general cargo 
with freight terminals at Montreal, Que. 
and Kingston, Ottawa, Pembroke, Perth, 
Renfrew, Toronto, Brockville and Hawkes- 
bury in the Province of Ontario. 


A joint application by union locals 106 
and 938 of the same international union for 
certification of a similar unit of employees 
of the Respondent was made to this Board 
in 1959 and rejected following a vote of the 
employees orderd by this Board. A further 
joint application by union locals 91, 106 
and 938 of the said international union for 
a similar unit of employees of the 
Respondent was made to this Board in 1962 
and rejected following a vote of the em- 
ployees ordered by this Board. 


Subsequent to this last rejection, an 
application for certification of a similar 
unit of employees of the Respondent was 
made to the Board in 1962 by an independ- 
ent employees association, Taggart Em- 
ployees Association, and rejected in Decem- 
ber 1962 for the reason that the Association 


Applicants 


Respondent 


had failed to establish to the satisfaction of 
the Board that any of the employees affected 
were members in good standing in accord- 
ance with the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 

Thereafter, the Respondent entered into 
a collective agreement with the said 
Association bearing date of March 1, 1963, 
for a term of three years ending February 
28, 1966, thus recognizing the Taggart Em- 
ployees Association as the bargaining agent 
for a similar unit of employees of the 
Respondent. The agreement included a 
union security provision. 

Notwithstanding this agreement the Tag- 
gart Employees Association did not inter- 
vene to contest the present application, hav- 
ing advised the Board through a letter 
signed by its President and its Vice- 
President, that the Association did not 
desire to do so. 

A hearing was held by the Board on the 
present application on April 29, 1964. The 
Board found, upon the report of its investi- 
gating officers following their investigation 
of the payroll records of the Respondent 
and the union membership records of the 
Applicants, that at the time of the applica- 
tion there were 233 employees in the unit 
of employees which the Board found to be 
appropriate, and that 133 of these employees 
Were members in good standing of the 
Applicants. There was no record of with- 
drawals from membership having been 
received by the Applicants subsequent 
thereto. 


At the April hearing, the Board had be- 
fore it statements purporting to have been 
signed in or around the last week of March 
1964 by 19 employees at Kingston terminals 
stating that these members of the Taggart 
Employees Association desired to maintain 
the Association as bargaining agent; by 9 
employees at Pembroke terminal, members 
of the Association, expressing opposition 


Se FC rire ee a er ee ee MF 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills 


and A. C. Ross, members. 


The Judgment of the Board was delivered by the Chairman. 
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to the application; by 8 employees at Perth 
terminal expressing opposition to the appli- 
cation and their desire to have the Associa- 
tion continue to represent them; and by 
57 employees at the Ottawa _ terminal 
opposing the application; also telegrams 
addressed to the former solicitor for the 
Association, and transmitted by him to the 
Board, from one Gauthier as president of 
the Montreal branch of the Association 
stating that the Montreal branch will wait 
for a vote from the Board on the union, 
and one purporting to be sent by one 
McMahon on behalf of the Toronto branch 
of the Association expressing opposition to 
the application. 


At the hearing, oral evidence was given 
by one Bradley, shop steward of the Associa- 
tion at Montreal, to the effect that the 
Montreal branch members of the Associa- 
toin wanted a vote; Publow, a driver from 
the Perth branch expressing a desire for 
a vote; Harris, president of the Kingston 
branch of the Association, expressing the 
desire on behalf of the members of this 
branch of the Association for a vote; and 
from three employees, Rostad, Tapp and 
Earl, of the Ottawa terminal who stated 
they were responsible for the organization 
of the aforementioned petition of the em- 
ployees at the Ottawa terminal. 


There was evidence that a meeting had been 
held by Terris, the assistant general manager 
of the Respondent, with Tapp, Rostad and 
Earl on the Monday before the hearing. 
However, Terris testified that this meeting 
was on the sole initiative of the employees 
to ask for advice as to their course of 
action, in view of the lack of action of the 
President of the Association to oppose the 
application. Terris testified that he had told 
the employees he could give them no advice 
other than to get hold of a lawyer. Tapp 
denied any participation by the Respondent 
in connection with the petition. Terris denied 
categorically any action taken on behalf of 
the Respondent to arrange or encourage 
the attendance at the hearing of any of the 
employees who attended and gave evidence. 


In the circumstances and in the light of 
this evidence, the Board ordered a vote of 
the employees in the unit found appropriate 
for collective bargaining, with the names 
only of the Applicants on the ballot. The 
result of this vote which was held on May 
15, 1964, was as follows: 


Number ofeligible voters. 2'.,.:.:: 234 
PIIDeET OLSVOlES CASE oo .eacar yer use) OL 
Number of votes for applicants .... 113 
Number of votes against applicants 116 
Spotledsballotsiaian. aid Oe ee 3 
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On May 14, the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Board received a telegram from the 
President of the Montreal Local Union 106, 
one of the Applicants, protesting the propa- 
ganda used by the Respondent against the 
Union and alleging that the Respondent was 
holding meetings with employees for the 
Association contrary to section 4 (1) of the 
Act (meaning the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act). 


On May 20, the day after the counting 
of the ballots cast at the election of May 15, 
the Board received an application from the 
Applicants for a further hearing reading as 
follows: 


1. The Applicant requests a hearing of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board with respect 
to the action to be taken arising out of a vote 
held on the direction of the Board on May 
15th with respect to certification of the 
Applicant as bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees of the Respondent. 


2. The applicant proposes to adduce evidence 
to show that the employer has been guilty of 
unfair labour practices under Section 4 of 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes Act and 
has intimidated and threatened the employees 
and has thereby nullified the effect of the 
vote as aforesaid. 


3. In particular, the Applicant alleges that 
the employer has intimidated the employees as 
follows: 

(a) On Thursday, May 14th, The Respond- 
ent held a meeting of its city drivers (Ottawa) 
on company premises, at which company 
spokesmen advised employees that if the union 
came in, the company would reduce hours to 
twenty-five hours a week. Threats were also 
made with respect to those company em- 
ployees who had agreed to act as scrutineers 
for the union. 

(b) At the Toronto Terminal, the company 
held a meeting of employees on company 
premises on the evening of the election, 
Thursday, May 14th, and threatened to reduce 
hours and vary pensions if the union should be 
successful in the election. 

(c) At the Montreal Terminal, the company 
called a meeting of company employees on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 13th, and advised 
the employees that if the union was successful, 
no Montreal employees would be used as high- 
way drivers and that hours of work and pay 
would be reduced. 

(d) At the Montreal Terminal, on May 13th 
and 14th, company officials called employees 
into the company offices, privately and 
separately and individually threatened them 
with reprisals in the event the union was suc- 
cessful. 

(e) Three senior company officials watched 
and beset a union meeting held at St. Anne’s 
Hall in the City of Ottawa on May 10th with 
a view to intimidating company employees 
attending such meeting. 


4. As a result of the above and other acts 
of the Respondent company, a number of 
employees were so intimidated that they were 
unable to exercise a free choice at the election 
conducted by the Board. 


5. The Applicant therefore requests that 
these irregularities should be taken into 
account by the Board in making its decision 
pursuant to Section 9 of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Act, and that the Board 
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should certify the Applicant Union as a bar- 
gaining agent of the employees of the 
Respondent. 

6. The Applicant requests that an early 
hearing be fixed and is prepared to adduce 
oral evidence in support of the allegations 
aforesaid. 

Upon this application a hearing was held 
by the Board on June 5, 1964 to hear the 
parties with respect to these allegations. 

The evidence adduced at the hearing 
disclosed that the senior management per- 
sonnel of the Respondent had arranged and 
called meetings of the Respondent’s em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit at each of 
its local terminals, at Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto as employees came off shift on 
the evenings of May 13 and 14, 1964. The 
employees coming off shift were told by 
management as they came off shift to attend 
the meeting, and in most cases did not 
punch out until after the meeting. The great 
majority of those attending on coming off 
shift were paid for the meeting time. 

The Ottawa terminal meeting held on the 
evening of May 14 was called by the local 
foreman on instructions of Terris, assistant 
general manager of the Respondent, and 
attended by 25 to 30 employees. A meeting 
was also held of Ottawa terminal employees 
coming off the shift at midnight. 

The Toronto terminal meetings were held 
at 7 p.m., 9 p.m. and around midnight on 
May 14, Perkins, the President and General 
Manager of the Respondent, attended and 
spoke to the employees at all three meetings. 
Place, the local manager, also attended. 
The President of the Toronto branch of the 
Taggart Employees Association was 
associated with the management of the 
Respondent in the convening of these meet- 
ings and in arranging for the attendance of 
the employees at the meetings. Some 38 
employees out of 42 or 43 in the bargaining 
unit at Toronto attended. 

The Montreal terminal meeting, called 
and arranged by the management of the 
Respondent, was held on the evening of May 
13. Some 40 employees out of 50 working 
out of the Montreal terminal attended. 
Perkins attended to speak to the employees 
as President and owner of the Respondent 
company. The local branch manager, 
Meeks, and the local operations manager, 
Bagnato, were also in attendance. 

Perkins opened his meetings in Toronto 
by explaining that he had been asked to 
intervene by local members of the Taggart 
Employees Association who were dissatis- 
fied with the failure of the President and 
Vice President of the Association to inter- 
vene in the Teamsters’ application, that he 
was there to answer questions, not to tell 
the employees how to vote—they were 
capable of making up their own minds. 
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Following this initial statement, the 
questions put to, and replies given by 
Perkins followed the same pattern at all 
the meetings. In summary, after explaining 
the welfare and retirement benefits enjoyed 
by the employees under the existing agree- 
ment with the Taggart Employees Associa- 
tion, the employees were told by Perkins 
that these would be terminated if the 
Teamsters came in. 

Perkins explained that the Association 
contract did not provide for overtime rates 
of pay, that the company could not afford 
to pay overtime rates of pay and if the 
Teamsters came in the company would have 
to cut down on their hours of work below 
the 48-hour level and would have to hire 
more help to do so. The company would also 
have to consider piggyback operations. 

Perkins said he had had for some months 
a contract in his office from both railways 
asking the company to use piggyback, and 
he was sure that all he would have to do 
to put this into effect would be to call either 
railroad—the Teamsters had not been able 
to prevent many other companies from 
using piggyback—up to this time the com- 
pany had resisted piggyback. 


Revere, an employee working out of the 
Toronto terminal who attended one of the 
Toronto meetings, a witness called by the 
Applicants, on cross-examination as to 
Perkins’ remarks on piggyback, testified as 
follows: “The way I understood it, the way 
Mr. Perkins said, I only have to make two 
phone calls and I am sure we can arrange to 
have piggyback from here”. Revere said this 
would not affect him personally (presum- 
ably because he is a city driver), but would 
mean that the highway drivers would be 
affected. 


In reference to this meeting and in answer 
to questions from a member of this Board, 
Revere’s further testimony was: 


Q. When you left there, what kind of an 
impression did it leave on your mind? 

A. I said to myself, Well if I lose I will 
be without a job one way or the other. 


Q. So there definitely was an impression 
left on your mind afterward that it would 
not be very good for you if you join the 
union? 

A. That is correct. 


The Montreal meeting followed the 
same strategic pattern in questions and 
answers. 


Terris, the assistant general manager, 
handled the Ottawa meeting of May 14 
in manner and tactics similar to those fol- 
lowed by Perkins at the Toronto and 
Montreal meetings. Questions and answers 
were similar in their general character. 
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Pepin, a witness called by the Applicants 
who works out of the Montreal terminal of 
the Respondent and who had attended the 
Montreal meeting of May 13, testified that 
he was called into the office of Meeks, the 
Montreal manager, on the afternoon of May 
14. He said Meeks told him he had heard 
he was a union man. 

Pepin said he told Meeks that he was a 
union man before he had been suspended 
by the Respondent in April last, but since he 
was hired back by the Respondent he was 
one hundred per cent Association. He said 
Meeks told him he would be working less 
than he was now, because all straight loads 
would be shipped piggyback. This was not 
denied by Meeks in his evidence. Meeks said 
in his evidence concerning this interview “It 
had been pointed out to me that morning 
I saw Pepin that he was one of the leaders 
of the union movement in so far as highway 
drivers were concerned. I asked him into my 
office to ask him whether or not that was 
true.” 

Bryant, a driver at the Montreal terminal, 
who had attended the meeting on May 13 
and was called as a witness by the Appli- 
cants, testified that Bagnato, the Montreal 
operations manager of the Respondent, cal- 
led him into his office on May 14 and in 
the course of the discussion told him that he 
(Bagnato) came on behalf of the Associa- 
tion and wanted to make sure that “if we 
joined the union or if we didn’t we would 
understand both sides of the story,” and 
that the Association was good “because we 
have the savings fund and nobody pushes 
you to run you to do your work,” and 
asked him, “Can we depend on you?” to 
which Bryant said he answered “Yes”. 
Bryant testified that there was another em- 
ployee in with Bagnato before him, and he 
himself was told as he left to send another 
employee in to see Bagnato. Bagnato denied 
interviewing any other employee except one 
Gauthier. Meeks on cross-examination said 
Bagnato may have talked to a few em- 
ployees about their position with the 
Association and the Union immediately 
prior to the election, but how many he did 
not know. 

G. Gauthier, a driver at the Montreal 
terminal, testified that he was called when 
he came off shift on May 14 to see Bagnato 
and “was more or less blamed for starting 
all this.” He said he denied this. He said 
he then went in to see Meeks and told 
him that Bagnato had blamed him for 
starting the union, which he didn’t. He said 
Meeks told him “We didn’t think you had, 
but we heard it from other branches”. Meeks 
corroborated this conversation in his testi- 
mony, but denied any threats against 
Gauthier. He said “. we knew that 
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Gauthier was one of the leading lights of 
the union movement in its Montreal 
branch.” 

Subsection (1) of Section 3 of the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provides “(1) Every employee has the 
right to be a member of a trade union and 
to participate in the activities thereof.” 

Subsections (1) and (4) of Section 4 of 
the Act provide: 

(1) Subject to subsection (2), no employer 
or employers’ organization, and no person act- 
ing on behalf of an employer or employers’ 
organization, shall participate in or interfere 
with the formation or administration of a trade 


union, or continue financial or other support to 
vl 

(4) No employer and no person acting on 
behalf of an employer shall seek by intimida- 
tion, by threat of dismissal, or by any other 
kind of threat, or by the imposition of a 
pecuniary or other penalty, or by any other 
means to compel an employee to refrain from 
becoming or to cease to be a member or 
officer or representative of a trade union and 
no other person shall seek by intimidation or 
coercion to compel an employee to become or 
refrain from becoming or to cease to be a 
member of a trade union. 


These provisions of Section 4 are 
designed to give force and effect to the 
principle of employees’ rights of freedom 
of association and participation in trade 
union activities. 

Applying this principle, it is clearly 
evident that employees are entitled to 
choose or reject a bargaining agent free 
from intimidation or compulsion by an 
employer or any one else of the nature set 
forth in Section 4 of the Act. 

It is the responsibility of the Board, in 
the consideration of any application made to 
it involving a determination of the wishes of 
the employees as to the choice of a bargain- 
ing agent to represent them, to be satisfied 
that the employees have made their own 
choice and that their choice has not been 
frustrated by acts of the employer or his 
representatives, or by any other person 
(including by definition a trade union) of 
the nature prohibited by Section 4 of the 
Act. 

An employer may express his views and 
give facts, in appropriate manner and cir- 
cumstances, on the issues involved in repre- 
sentation proceedings, in so far as these 
directly affect him, and he has the right to 
make appropriate reply to propaganda 
directed against him in relation thereto. 

However, he should bear in mind in so 
doing the force and weight which such ex- 
pressions of views may have upon the minds 
of his employees and which derive from the 
nature and extent of his authority as em- 
ployer over his employees with respect to 
their wages, working conditions and con- 
tinuity of employment. He should take care 
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that such expressions of views do not con- 
stitute, and may not be reasonably construed 
by his employees to be an attempt by means 
of intimidation, threats, or other means of 
coercion to interfere with their freedom to 
join a trade union of their choice or to 
otherwise select a bargaining agent of their 
own choice. 

The actions of the Respondent in the 
period immediately preceding the taking of 
the vote on May 15, 1964, in the timing of 
the meetings of management representatives 
with employees, in the methods by which 
the attendances of employees at such meet- 
ings were secured, and in this context, the 
statements made by management representa- 
tives at their meetings with respect to 
prospective loss of employment, earnings 
and benefits in event of the selection of the 
Applicants as bargaining agent, and the 
selective interviews by management with 
individual employees concerning their trade 
union affiliation and trade union sympathies, 
constituted in the aggregate an improper 
attempt on the part of the Respondent to 
influence its employees by intimidation and 
threats against the selection of the Applicants 
as their bargaining agent. 

While it is not possible to weigh precisely 
the full extent to which these actions of 
the Respondent did contribute to the result 
of the vote, the Board is of opinion that the 
result of the vote should not be accepted by 
the Board in the circumstances as repre- 
senting the true wishes of the majority of 
employees in the unit as to the selection of 
the Applicants as their bargaining agent. 

Subsection (2) of Section 9 of the Act 
provides: 


(2) When, pursuant to an application for 
certification under this Act by a trade union, 
the Board has determined that a unit of em- 
ployees is appropriate for collective bargaining 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the majority 
of the employees in the unit are members in 
good standing of the trade union, or 


(b) if, as a result of a vote of the employees 
in the unit, the Board is satisfied that a majority 
of them have selected the trade union to be a 
bargaining agent on their behalf, 
the Board may certify the trade union as the 
bargaining agent of the employees in the 
unit. 

The decision made by the Board in April 
last to order a vote on the application for 
certification prior to making a final deci- 
sion on the application, was made taking into 
consideration the requests for a vote 
apparently emanating freely and spon- 
taneously from a substantial number of em- 
ployees, members of the Taggart Employees 
Association, who were in apparent dissatis- 
faction with the decision of the President 
and Vice President of the Association not 
to intervene on behalf of the Association to 
contest the application. 
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The Board took into consideration also 
the categorical denial by the Respondent’s 
management representatives at the hearing 
of any identification by the Respondent 
with the employee requests for a vote or of 
any encouragement or support having been 
given by the management of the Respondent 
to the formulation of such requests or to 
facilitate the presence at the hearing of the 
employees in the proposed bargaining unit 
who attended and gave evidence thereat. 

However, the evidence given at the June 
hearing on the application revealed not only 
the nature of the pressures which ‘the 
Respondent had been prepared to exert, 
and did exert by way of intimidation and 
threats, to influence the employees to defeat 
the application for certification, but also the 
close inter-relationship and integration of 
effort which has existed between the local 
representatives of the Taggart Association 
and the management of the Respondent to 
this end. 


The facts so brought to light thus serve 
to discount in retrospect the evidence 
given at the April hearing to which reference 
has been made above, and the weight which 
should be given to it by the Board concern- 
ing the true wishes of the employees. 


In the light of all the evidence, the Board 
having found that a majority, constituting 
57 per cent, of employees in the bargaining 
unit which the Board has found appropriate 
are members in good standing of the Appli- 
cants, now decides under the authority of 
paragraph (a) of subsection (2) of Section 
9 of the Act, that the Applicants shall be 
certified as bargaining agent for the said 
unit of employees consisting of all em- 
ployees of Taggart Service Limited, 
classified as driver, dockman, truck washer, 
mechanic, helper, maintenance man, 
checker, and shunter; excluding branch 
managers, operations managers, highway 
dispatcher, dispatchers, dock foreman, night 
dock foreman, night foremen, garage fore- 
man, parts clerk, safety supervisor, office 
employees, sales representatives, and part- 
time employees. 


An order for certification will 
accordingly. 


issue 


(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 
Chairman. 


John P. Nelligan 
I. J. Thomson 
Jacques Lafrance 


A-els Hewitty.Q.G: 
J. Perkins 
tei Lerris 


Dated at Ottawa, July 23, 1964. 


For the Applicants. 


For the Respondent. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
(hostesses, flight agents, and employees in 
the maintenance, traffic and operations de- 
partments) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 


2. Tourist Services Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, 
Que., and Marconi Salaried Employees’ 
Association (special services division, field 
service group) (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


5. Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) 
Ltd. and Local 5197 of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Sept Iles, Que. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


6. Air Canada, Montreal, and Lodges 
714 and 1751 of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Conciliation Officer: C. 
E. Poirier). 


7. British Columbia Telephone Company 
(Plant Division), Vancouver, and Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers of British 


Columbia (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
8. Leamington Transport (Western) 


Limited, Leamington, Ont., and Locals 880, 
141 and 979 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


9. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


10. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 
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Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, Elsa, 
Y.T., and Local 924 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Canada) (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Pysoe) (Ga Aties ip: 7): 

2. Radio Laurentides Inc., Saint-Jerome, 
Que., and National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians (Concilia- 
tion Officers "C. 4B Poirier), (LG. Aug. 
Da LT)s 

3. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Terminus Maritime Inc. and United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 5197 (Concilia- 
tion (Officers, Cy) E. Poirier) 16L:Gi;; Aug: 
DAI De 

4. Colonial Broadcasting Limited, St. 
John’s, Nfld., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: W. J. Gillies) (L.G., Aug., 
prey li) 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining car service employees) and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation 
Officer; T.. B. MeRae), (2G 5 July.p.575): 

6. Canadian National Railways (Borden- 
Cape Tormentine Ferry Service) and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: H. H. Pettigrove) 
CLG JUV Pao 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., June, p. 495). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with a 
dispute between North-American Elevators 
Limited and Syndicat Catholique et National 
des Debardeurs de Sorel Inc. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 717) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge Jules 
Poisson of Montreal as Chairman. Judge 
Poisson was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Jean-F. Girouard of 
Three Rivers, Que., and Jean-Robert Ouellet 
of Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


Settlement after Board Procedure 
Negotiating Committee representing the 
Associated Non-Operating Railway Unions, 
and the Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
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Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; Ontario 
Northland Railway; Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway Company; The Mid- 
land Railway Company of Manitoba, and 
The Cumberland Railway Company (Syd- 
ney and Louisburg Division) (L.G., July, 
pao7 0): 


Strike Action after Board Procedure 


Northwest Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd. and 
Northland Shipping (1962) Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, and Local 400 of the Canadian 


Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., Aug., p. 718). 
Stoppage of work occurred July 14. 


Settlement after Strike Action 


Asbestos-Eastern Transport Inc., Asbestos, 
Que., and Locals 106 and 938 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Aug., p. 718). Stoppage of 
work occurred June 15 and work resumed 
on July 20. 





First Report of U.K. Manpower Research Unit 


Between 1963 and 1968 the working 
population of the United Kingdom will be 
increasing more slowly than in recent years, 
while continued growth of employment is 
expected in both the manufacturing and 
services sectors, offset to some extent by a 
continued net decline in the rest of the 
economy. Total manpower resources are 
likely, therefore, to be no more than ade- 
quate during the period. 

In the following five years up to 1973 
the growth of the working population is 
expected to slow down very substantially, 
and the strain on manpower resources may 
be even more serious. 

These are the main conclusions of the 
first report of the Ministry of Labour’s 
Manpower Research Unit entitled ‘“Man- 
power Studies No. 1—The Pattern of the 
Future.” 

The report is essentially a study of total 
manpower resources at the national level 
and their future distribution, the aim being 
to give a broad assessment of the main 
trends in employment. Later reports will 
deal with occupational trends in selected 
industries and with the effects of computers 
on office employment (see the Labour 
Gazette for August, page 645, for a report 
on the impact and implications of office 
automation in Canada). 

The British report contains forecasts of 
future employment trends in the different 
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groups of industries and the distribution of 
manpower between broad sectors of the 
economy. 

The services sector will show the strong- 
est growth in both the short and long range 
forecasts. The manufacturing industries are 
expected to suffer a slight slackening in the 
over-all rate of growth of the numbers em- 
ployed up to 1968, but the long-term 
picture is much less clear. 

The rest of the economy, comprising 
agriculture, mining, and the public utilities, 
is expected to show a decline in the numbers 
employed. Construction is the single excep- 
tion. 

The report points out that, as total man- 
power resources will be more than adequate 
to meet the needs of an expanding economy 
during the next five years, the efficient and 
flexible use of manpower will continue to 
be of the greatest importance. 

Employment opportunities for women 
may expand slightly more quickly than those 
for men, and the number of single women 
and girls available for employment is ex- 
pected to decline. Employers will therefore 
need increasingly to adopt measures to 
facilitate the employment of married wo- 
men. 

In the longer term the development of 
automation and other forms of advanced 
technology will assume increasing import- 
ance and will to some extent be stimulated 
by the labour shortage. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Supreme Court 


rules that 


parties have complete 


freedom of choice in appointing representatives to arbitration 


board. B.C. court rules 


In Alberta, the Supreme Court (in Cham- 
bers), dealing with a special case stated for 
the opinion of the Court, distinguished 
between the rules and usages governing 
labour-management arbitration and those 
governing commercial arbitration. It held 
that in labour arbitration a complete free- 
dom of choice is recognized in the appoint- 
ment of the two members representing the 
parties on the arbitration board. Con- 
sequently, the Court rejected the argument 
of bias or prejudice on the part of an 
arbitrator selected by the company. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
(in Chambers) ruled that when an arbitrator 
has reached his decision, committed it to 
writing, signed it and indicated that it may 
be communicated to the parties, the award 
has been made and a subsequent award has 
to be set aside because, by then, the arbi- 
trator had become functus officio (had dis- 
charged his responsibility). 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


... upholds complete freedom in appointing 
firm’s representative to arbitration board 


On March 16, 1964, Mr. Justice Riley 
of the Alberta Supreme Court (in Cham- 
bers), in a special case stated for the opinion 
of the court on a question of law arising dur- 
ing the hearing by three arbitrators of a 
dispute between Gainers Ltd. and Local 319, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
held that, in labour matters, a complete 
freedom of choice is recognized in the 
appointment of the two representatives of 
the parties concerned. Consequently, the 
argument of bias or prejudice on the part 
of an arbitrator selected by the company 
could not be accepted. 

The arbitrators were appointed under a 
collective agreement between the company 
and the union. The special case stated under 
Section 14 of the Arbitration Act for the 
opinion of the court resulted from the 
following situation. 

The nominee of the company on a three- 
man arbitration board was the son of the 
company’s solicitor and counsel for the 
company in the arbitration proceedings. 


This section, prepared by the Legislatio 


arbitrator can’t make amended award 


Father and son were members of the same 
legal firm. 

The question before the court was whether 
this relationship disqualified the son as 
a matter of law from sitting as an arbitrator. 
This led to a question whether the law of 
what might be called “commercial arbitra- 
tion” applies to labour arbitration or 
whether labour arbitration falls in a special 
category. 

Counsel for the union, relying on several 
cases, argued that the arbitration board was 
acting in a judicial capacity, as it was cal- 
led upon to make a decision to determine 
the effect, rights and liabilities of other 
parties. Further, a reference was made 
to the text book Labour Arbitration in 
Canada by A. W. R. Carrothers, published 
in 1961, where the author distinguished 
“conciliation” from “arbitration” and 
pointed out that, in conciliation, the func- 
tion is to endeavour to bring about agree- 
ment between the parties, whereas in 
arbitration, the board is required by law 
to function in a judicial way. 

Further, counsel for the union pointed 
out that the courts have taken the view 
that labour arbitrations arising under col- 
lective agreements involve a judicial func- 
tion, as is indicated by judicial decisions that 
have applied to labour arbitrators under 
collective agreements the standards of con- 
duct required of persons acting judicially. 

Also, it was argued that an examination 
of the wording of the collective agreement 
in question and of the provisions of the 
Arbitration Act indicates that the terms of 
the collective agreement referring grievances 
to arbitration amounted to a “submission” 
within the meaning of the Arbitration Act, 
and would bring into operation the body of 
law that has been built up in connection 
with arbitrations under the Arbitration Act. 

Finally, counsel for the union quoted 
the following statement by Mr. Justice 
Rand of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Re Arbitration Act; Szilard v. Szasz (1955) 


n Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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SCR 3, which was a case concerning arbitra- 
tion under a commercial contract, rather 
than a collective agreement: 


From its inception arbitration has been held 
to be of the nature of judicial determination 
and to entail incidents appropriate to that fact. 
The arbitrators are to exercise their function 
not as the advocates of the parties nominating 
them, and a fortiori of one party when they 
are agreed upon by all, but with as free, inde- 
pendent and impartial minds as the circum- 
Stances permit. In particular they must be 
untrammelled by such influences as to a fair 
minded person would raise a reasonable doubt 
of that impersonal attitude which each party 
is entitled to. 


Counsel for the company admitted that 
if the principles of law relating to arbitra- 
tion generally were applied to the arbitra- 
tion proceedings in the case at bar, then 
the appointment of the company representa- 
tive was wrong. He argued, however, that 
the rules applicable to commercial arbitra- 
tion did not apply to labour arbitration. 

Mr. Justice Riley rejected the argument 
of the union on the following grounds. 

The word “arbitration” is simply descrip- 
tive. People can agree upon many other 
kinds of arbitration completely different 
from the specific commercial arbitration. 
Arbitration of any kind is a creature of 
contract. A collective agreement may use 
words that are peculiar to the vocabulary 
of industrial relations and words that are 
inexact. The words “arbitration” and 
“submission” are in that category. The 
words may be inexact in law and must be 
interpreted in the sense in which unions and 
companies understand them, namely, in the 
sense of industrial arbitration. 


It might well be argued that the grievance 
in issue (which presumably dealt with un- 
justified dismissal of an employee) was not 
the kind of a dispute intended to be covered 
at all by the Arbitration Act and that such 
Act was intended to apply to commercial 
arbitrations only. 


Further, Mr. Justice Riley stated that in 
labour matters a complete freedom of choice 
Is recognized in the appointment of the two 
representative members. There is no 
restriction on their freedom of choice. The 
words “submitting the grievance” (as used 
in the collective agreement) are not to be 
taken as meaning a submission to the 
Arbitration Act, but rather the invoking 
of the contractual agreement provision. 


If the Arbitration Act did apply it was of 
no assistance to the union because the 
Arbitration Act Specifically restricts the 
authority of the court to dismissing a board 
for misconduct in the performance of its 
hearing and does not set qualifications of 
those who may be appointed by agreement 
between the parties. 
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Mr. Justice Riley continued that industrial 
arbitration is a creature of its own, 
especially when adopted in labour-manage- 
ment matters. Both labour and management 
have, over the years, assumed and acted 
upon the proposition that this was a unique 
labour-management procedure in that each 
side was not only entitled to appoint to 
such a board a person well versed and 
briefed in the appointor’s side of the argu- 
ment but a person who would act as the 
advocate of the appointor and that the 
chairman only would be neutral. The patent 
custom and usage is for the nominees of the 
parties to represent their appointors. 

In support of his point of view, Mr. 
Justice Riley referred to several authorities, 
including some statements made by Profes- 
sor Carrothers in the book mentioned above, 
and he concluded that, while there might 
be a superficial similarity of a tripartite 
labour arbitration board to a commercial 
arbitration, actually the labour arbitration 
boards are not only dissimilar, but are in 
fact repugnant to commercial arbitration 
boards. 

The court dismissed the special case re- 
garding the possibility of bias or prejudice 
on the part of the arbitrator selected by 
the company. Re Arbitration Act; Re 
Gainers Ltd. and Local 319 United Packing- 
house Workers of America (1964) 47 
W.W.R., Part 9, p. 544 . 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


--.rules that once arbitrator has made his 
award he cannot change it substantially 


On February 29, 1964, Mr. Justice 
Verchere of the B.C. Supreme Court ruled 
that once an arbitrator makes his award he 
becomes functus officio and cannot after- 
wards alter his award, except to correct 
clerical errors; and that the award is per- 
fected as far as the arbitrator is concerned 
when he has reached his decision, commit- 
ted it to writing, signed it and indicated that 
it may be communicated to the parties. 

An arbitration board, duly constituted 
under the terms of a collective agreement 
between Nelsons Laundries Ltd. and Local 
292 of the Laundry, Dry Cleaning and Dye 
House Workers’ International Union was 
set up to resolve a dispute over an alleged 
violation of the agreement by the company. 

The Board met and heard evidence on 
November 4, 1963, and then adjourned to 
consider its decision. Thereupon, the Chair- 
man of the Board received from the com- 
pany’s appointee a letter dated November 
8 setting out the latter’s opinion. On 
November 18, the Chairman of the Board 
called the union representative and pre- 
sented him with a document dated Novem- 
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ber 18, 1963 and signed by the Chairman, 
which, to the union’s representative, ap- 
peared to be an award in final form in 
favour of the union. 

After reading and agreeing with the con- 
tents of the document, the union’s repre- 
sentative signed it below the Chairman’s 
signature. He was then told by the Chair- 
man that, as the document was signed by 
two members of the three-man board, it 
was a majority award and the union’s repre- 
sentative was free to tell the union of its 
contents. This the union’s representative 
did. 

A few days later, the full Board met and 
the Chairman was apparently disposed to 
discuss the company’s letter of November 
8. The union’s representative objected to 
this, pointing out that he and the Chairman 
had already signed a majority award on 
November 18. 

Another meeting was arranged for 
December 2, but on being informed by the 
Chairman by telephone that the award of 
November 18 could still be revised because 
it had not been “publicized,” the union’s 
representative refused to attend. In his 
absence, the Chairman and the company’s 
representative executed a document pur- 
porting to be an award in favour of the 
company. A copy of this second award 
was sent to the union’s representatives and 
publication to the parties then followed. 
The first award of November 18 was 
apparently never sent to the parties. 

After these events, the union sought from 
the Court an order to set aside the pur- 
ported award of December 2 on the ground 
that the Board of Arbitration had miscon- 
ducted itself “by purporting to make an 
award at a time when, an award having al- 
ready been made, it was functus officio.” 

The question to be determined by the 
Court was whether the Board had made an 
award by the document signed by a com- 
petent majority on November 18, or 
whether something was required to be done, 
in addition to the signatures of the Chair- 
man and the union’s representative and 
the latter’s report of its contents to the 
union, before it could be said that the 
original award was made. 

Mr. Justice Verchere stated that it was 
settled law that an arbitrator who has made 
his award then becomes functus officio, and 
cannot afterwards alter his award, except 
to correct clerical mistakes or errors arising 
from accidental slip or omission. He noted, 
however, that it must be determined 
whether an award was in fact made. 
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He referred to a decision of the Court of 
Appeal in Lewis v. G.T.P. Ry. (1913), 
4 W.W.R. 1246, in which Mr. Justice Mac- 
donald stated: 

_In speaking of the arbitrator having made 
his award, I mean by making, that he had done 
everything which he had to do to perfect it. 
Until he has done this it might be still open 
to him to change it, and hence, to submit a 
question of law to a judge. 


In the same case, Mr. Justice Irving said: 


The question then is, when is an award 
made? In my opinion, when the arbitrator has 
done all that he can do, namely, reduced it to 
writing and published it as his award. 


The collective agreement between the 
parties provided in Art. V, caluse 3, for 
the making and delivery of the award by 
an arbitration board, as follows: 

3. The arbitration board shall sit, hear the 
parties, settle the terms of the question to be 
arbitrated, and make its award within 10 days 
from the date of the appointment of the Chair- 
man, provided the time may be extended by 
agreement of the parties. The board shall 
deliver its award in writing to each of the 
parties and the award of a majority of the 
board shall be the award of the board and shall 
be final and binding upon the parties and they 
shall carry it out forthwith. 


Mr. Justice Verchere was of the opinion 
that the above clause did not require 
delivery of the award to each of the parties 
before it could be said that the award was 
made. He commented that making and 
delivery are clearly separate, and if delivery 
were to be considered as part of the making 
of the award, the time limit, which is 
attached only to sitting, hearing the parties, 
settling the question and making the award, 
would become meaningless. He stated that 
in the Lewis case, although the award there 
was apparently not “sealed, filed and served 
on all persons affected thereby,” as required 
by the applicable Rule, it was nevertheless 
held to have been perfected as far as the 
arbitrator was concerned. 

To counter the motion, it was argued that 
the award could only be considered per- 
fected and complete when it was published 
in some manner. Notice given to the parties 
that the award is ready would constitute 
sufficient publication, but it was argued that 
no such notice was given, and that there- 
fore the document the Chairman and the 
union’s representative signed on November 
18 was not intended to be his award. 

It was argued in favour of the motion 
that publication of the award was not 
necessary to make it complete, and that 
no inference that it was not complete, as 
far as the chairman and the union’s repre- 
sentative were concerned, could be drawn 
from the fact that no notice was given to 
the parties that the award was ready to 
be taken up. 
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The Chairman had prepared the docu- 
ment, signed it, and then called the union 
representative to read it and sign it. This 
indicated that the Chairman made _ his 
decision, and when he told the union repre- 
sentative that he might inform the union 
of its contents he indicated that the award 
was final, whether or not the company 
representative would sign. Mr. Justice 
Verchere concurred with this latter argu- 
ment, and held that the original award of 
November 18 was perfected as far as the 
Chairman was concerned. 

Mr. Justice Verchere indicated that there 
was a difference between completion of 
the award and the validity and enforce- 
ability of it. He did not suggest that formal 
publication of the award was not necessary 
to make the award valid and enforceable; 
and in view of the above quoted clause of 
the collective agreement, delivery might 
have been necessary. He ruled, however, 
that this was a matter concerning validity, 
and did not concern the question of whether 
the arbitrator had completed his award. 


On the basis of judicial authorities, Mr. 
Justice Verchere ruled that the Chairman, 
on November 18, had declared his final 
mind, and thus made and published his 
award as far as he was concerned as an 
arbitrator. He then became functus officio 
on that November 18, and was therefore 
unable to join with the company’s repre- 
sentative in making the subsequent award 
on December 2. The question of enforce- 
ment of the award, which might require 
delivery to the parties, was not in issue; nor 
was the validity of the earlier award im- 
pugned for that reason. 


The question at issue was whether the 
earlier award was made, and on this issue 
Mr. Justice Verchere ruled in the affirmative. 
He ordered that the purported award of 
December 2, 1963 be set aside, and that the 
award of November 18, 1963, on delivery, 
be in full force and effect and binding on 
the parties. Re Arbitration Act; Re Nelsons 
Laundries Ltd. and Laundry, Dry Cleaning 
and Dye House Workers’ International 
Union, Local 292, (1964), 47 W.W.R., 
Part 8, p. 484. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta revises apprenticeship rules for heavy duty mechanics; 
Newfoundland designates new trades, approves second company 
apprenticeship training plan; Ontario amends minimum wages 


In Alberta, the apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the heavy duty mechanics trade 
were re-issued with a few changes. 


In Newfoundland, the third list of 
designated trades was published and second 
company apprenticeship training plan was 
approved. 


Amendments to Ontario’s minimum wage 
orders were issued, clarifying certain provi- 
sions repecting students and pieceworkers. 


The Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the apprenticeship regulations 
for the heavy duty mechanics trade have 
been re-issued with a few changes in the 
provisions respecting qualifications and 
term of apprenticeship. The new regulations 
were gazetted on June 30 as Alberta Reg. 
290/64. 


The minimum educational standard re- 
mains Grade 9 or its equivalent, except 
that the Director of Apprenticeship now 
has discretionary authority to accept an 
applicant with less education, provided he 
has been recommended by a local advisory 
committee and has passed the prescribed 
examination. 
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The term of apprenticeship is now four 
periods of 12 months. Each 12-month period 
is to consist of at least 1,800 hours of em- 
ployment, including time spent attending 
prescribed technical courses. An apprentice 
will not be allowed to advance to the next 
period until he has accumulated the re- 
quired number of hours. As before, time 
credits may be granted for previous expe- 
rience in the trade or technical or vocational 
training. Under the previous regulations, 
the term of apprenticeship was four years, 
but no minimum number of hours of em- 
ployment was set. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 

In Newfoundland, the Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Board issued its third list of 
designated trades, naming the trades of 
motor vehicle repairer, power plant me- 
chanic and welder as appropriate for 
apprenticeship in the mining industry. 

Another order gazetted the same day— 
July 7—approved an apprenticeship train- 
ing plan for Newfoundland Fluorspar 
Limited. This plan, the second such plan 
to be approved, was prepared by the 
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Apprenticeship Advisory Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of management of 
the company and representatives of the St. 
Lawrence Workers’ Protective Union 
(CNTU). It provides for the training of 
apprentices in the following eight trades 
involved in the maintenance of the com- 
pany’s plant and equipment: motor vehicle 
repairer, electrician, maintenance mechanic, 
machinist, power plant mechanic, welder- 
iron worker, pipefitter and carpenter. 

A candidate for apprenticeship under this 
plan must have completed Grade X or 
equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
during which not less than 8,000 hours must 
be occupied in field and class training. 

In addition to the prescribed work expe- 
rience, every apprentice enrolled in this 
company training plan is to receive related 
technical instruction. An apprentice must 
attend basic training classes for a period of 
three months at the College of Trades and 
Technology or another approved training 
establishment. Upon completion of basic 
training, the apprentice must enroll in a 
recognized and approved correspondence 
course pertaining to his particular classifica- 
tion. Final training is to be on a full-time 
basis of not less than 150 hours. 


The United States Civil Rights Act, which 
became law on July 2, prohibits discrimina- 
tion against any individual because of race, 
colour, religion, sex or national origin. It 
specifically prohibits certain acts by labour 
unions and employers. 


Forbidden acts by a labour union, men- 
tioned by the Act, are: discriminatory ex- 
clusion or expulsion from membership; dis- 
criminatory segregation or classification of 
membership, or referral practices that tend 
to deprive any individual of employment 
opportunities or otherwise adversely affect 
employee status; and causing, or attempting 
to cause an employer to discriminate. 

Forbidden acts by an employer are: dis- 
criminatory failure or refusal to hire or 
discharge, or other discrimination with 
respect to compensation, terms, conditions 
or privileges of employment; discriminatory 
segregation or classification of employees 
that tend to deprive any individual of em- 
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Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments to Ontario’s minimum wage 
orders dealing with students employed in 
hotels and restaurants and with piecework 
employment were gazetted as O. Reg. 
143/64 to 148/64 on June 27. 

Previously, the orders for hotels and 
restaurants had set a minimum wage of 
80 cents an hour for students in the 
Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone and in the 
Southern Ontario Zone who did not work 
more than 28 hours a week. In the Northern 
Ontario Zone, the minimum for students 
in this category was to be 75 cents an hour 
until December 26, 1965, and 80 cents 
thereafter. The amending orders make it 
clear that the special rates for students do 
not apply to students who work more than 
28 hours a week during the period Septem- 
ber 15 to June 15 of the following year. 

Other amendments provide that students 
employed as learners in hotels and restau- 
rants may be paid up to 10 cents an hour 
less than the prescribed rate during the first 
one-month period of employment. 

The provisions in the general orders 
dealing with piecework employment were 
reworded to make it clear that an employer 
will be deemed to have complied with the 
orders if four-fifths of his employees, other 
than those classified as learners, receive 
wages at least equivalent to the prescribed 
minima. 


ployment opportunities, or otherwise 


adversely affect employee status. 

Joint Apprenticeship Committees, or em- 
ployers or unions are likewise prohibited 
from discrimination in admission to, or 
employment in any program established to 
provide apprenticeship or other training. 

Employment agencies are prohibited from 
discriminatory failure or refusal to refer for 
employment. 

The sections of the Act that refer to em- 
ployment practices do not become effective 
for a year after the date of enactment. 
For employers with fewer than 100 
workers, and for unions with fewer than 
100 members, the effective date is deferred 
for from two to four years, depending on 
the number of workers or members. Unions 
with fewer than 25 members that do not 
operate a hiring hall are entirely exempt 
from the provisions of the Act. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit on 
June 30 was almost 202,000 but it was approximately 50,000 
less than total on May 29 and 18,000 below June 1963 figure 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 201,919 on June 30, down 
almost 50,000 from the May 29 total of 
250,054. On June 28, 1963, there were 
220,260 claimants. 

The bulk of the month’s decline occurred 
among men. Males accounted for less than 
two thirds of the June 30 total, substantially 
less than during the winter season, from 
December to March, when they made up 
78 per cent of the total. This reflects the 
increased seasonal activity in industries em- 
ploying mostly males. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 86,827 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during June, compared 
with 105,182, during May and 82,802 dur- 
ing June 1963. 

About 90 per cent of the June claims 
were from persons who became unemployed 
during the month, compared with only three 
quarters of the May claims. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of. bene- 
ficiaries in June was estimated at 155,500, 
compared with 340,300 in May and 168,800 
in June 1963. 

Benefit payments amounted to $16,500,- 
000 during June, $33,100,000 in May, and 
$16,000,000 during June 1963. The sharp 
May-to-June decline in beneficiaries and 
payments is associated with the end of 
seasonal benefit on May 16. 


Insurance Registrations 


On June 30, insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards had been issued to 4,183,564 


employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1964. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 337,033, a decrease of 349 
since May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 18,364 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,965 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
11,908 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,491 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 177 Casesinad3 
against employers and 104 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 943.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in June totalled $31,472,- 
754.53, compared with $28,647,547.72 in 
May and $28,391,481.17 in June 1963. 

Benefits paid in June totalled $16,537,- 
795.84, compared with $33,117,216.60 in 
May and $15,986,895.44 in June 1963. 

The debit balance of the Fund on June 
30 was $15,723,485.24. On May 31 there 
was a debit balance of $30,658,443.93; on 
June 30, 1963, a debit balance of SoH el ia 
135.85. The deficit in June was covered by 
loans from the Minister of Finance. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


a Se EO Ree 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 


See eee ee 


BE SAFETYWISE 


DON’T IMPROVISE 


OCTOBER IS SAFETY MONTH 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2367, June 22, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an application for benefit on June 
10, 1963. His last employment had been 
that of a truck driver at $75 a week from 
April 1 to June 7, 1963. 

He stated that he owned a pig farm of 
100 pigs, earning from it about $1000 
yearly, and that he looked after his pigs in 
the morning and at night, which meant 
about an hour of work every day. He added 
that he had kept on looking after his pig 
farm during his last job. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant’s self-employment was so 
minor in extent that he could be considered 
as unemployed within the meaning of the 
Act. The claimant applied for benefit later, 
but reported no earnings from his farming. 

During a special interview on February 
3, 1964, the claimant revealed that he had 
sold pigs during the period for which he 
claimed benefit but that he had not declared 
this as earnings as he did not feel it neces- 
sary, since his initial statements showed he 
made about $1,000 a year from the opera- 
tion of his pig farm. 

He stated he was available for work at 
G— and within 15 miles of this town and 
that he still could look after his farm out- 
side of his normal working hours, about an 
hour in the morning and fifteen minutes in 
the afternoon. 


As the claimant had declared no earnings 
in his weekly reports, the case was submit- 
ted to an investigation. In the course of this 
investigation the claimant stated that he 
had invested about $4,000 in this enter- 
prise; that he looked after his farm alone, 
devoting to it an hour and a half every 
day; that he made an average net profit of 
about $5 from the sale of a pig; that he 
considered his enterprise to be an invest- 
ment, as he always held a full-time job out- 
side his home; and that he had not stated 
his profits as he considered his farm as an 
investment. 

It was established that the claimant, while 
receiving his benefit, had made sales for the 
following amounts: $624.30, $897.21, 
$1,156.83, $630.75, $195.45 and $292.92 for 
the weeks commencing June 9 and 16, 
August 4, September 15, October 6 and 13, 
1963, respectively. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant was self-employed in 
farming and determined the amount of his 
earnings in accordance with Regulation 
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172(3)(b), that is, 50 per cent of his gross 
returns from his farming transactions, being 
in this case: $312.25, $446.60, $578.41, 
$315.37, $97.72 and $146.46. These amounts 
were allocated in accordance with Regula- 
tion 173(10) to the weeks beginning on 
June 9 and 16, August 4, September 15, 
October 6 and 13, 1963, respectively. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees, one of his reasons being that, all 
things considered, including the interest on 
his capital, instead of making money with 
his pig farm, he was losing some. He also 
said that he made a profit of $4 to $5 on 
the sale of each pig and that last year he 
had sold 300 pigs. 

The claimant did not attend the hearing 
of his case by the board of referees on 
March 18, 1964. The board of referees 
held that the earnings of the claimant should 
not be calculated in the same way as a 
farmer’s earnings, because this enterprise 
should be classified as a business or under- 
taking and not as a farm. The board decided 
that an average profit of $6.84 was made on 
the sale of each pig; hence his earnings 
amounted to: $95.76, $143.64, $191.52, 
$103.60, $34.20 and $54.72 for the weeks 
beginning on June 9 and 16, August 4, 
September 15, October 6 and 13, 1963, 
respectively. 

On May 12 the insurance officer appealed 
on the following grounds: 

. . . The Board of referees was wrong in 
deciding that the claimant’s enterprise was not 
a farming operation and that the earnings from 
his pig farm should not be determined accord- 
ing to the specific provisions of Regulation 
172(3)(b), which deals with the earnings of a 
claimant who is self-employed in farming. Pig 
raising is a farming operation, as it produces 
foodstuff usually produced on a farm, just as 
the raising of cattle and sheep or poultry. 

In dealing with similar cases having to do 
with poultry raising, the Umpire was of the 
opinion that it should be considered a farming 
operation within the meaning of Regulation 
172(3)(b). He added that nothing in that Regu- 
lation showed that a difference should be made 
between the different types of farming and 
stated that the earnings of a claimant must be 
determined in accordance with that particular 
Regulation (CUBs 1683 and 2254). 

On the other hand, as the claimant is the 
sole operator of his pig farm, his earnings, 
under Regulation 172(3)(b), must be 50% 
of his gross returns from his sales. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The in- 
surance officer’s appeal is based on the juris- 
prudence established by the Umpire in 
similar cases and, as the provisions of the 
regulation which applies in this case do not 
specifically except the farming operation 
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dealt with in the instant case, I see no rea- 
son to change the established jurisprudence. 

In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2371, June 23, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit on December 30, 
1963. She had worked for a department 
store as a Sales clerk at a wage of 90 cents 
an hour from November 12, 1963, to 
December 24, 1963, when she was laid off, 
because, she said, of a shortage of work. 
The claim was allowed. 

On January 7, 1964, the local office noti- 
fied the claimant of an offer of continuing 
employment as a sales clerk with a bakery 
at a minimum wage of 80 cents an hour up, 
according to qualifications. The prevailing 
rate of pay in the district for that occupa- 
tion was reported to be 75 cents to $1 an 
hour. The hours of work were Monday to 
Friday 9.30 a.m. to 6.00 p.m., and Saturday 
9.00 a.m. to 6.00 pm., 40 hours a week, five 
days a week. The place of work was approxi- 
mately four miles distant from her residence 
and transportation was available by bus at 
a cost of seven tickets for $1. 

The claimant’s reason for non- acceptance 
was that she wanted to “try to go back to 
her former employer.” The local office com- 
mented: 


Claimant worked as a casual before 
Christmas at [former employer] and a few 
hours on a sale since then. She wants to wait 
for any work that [former employer] might 
give her. Sales jobs are still coming in and 
there is a possibility that the claimant could 
be placed if available to other than [former 
employer]. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit (a) from 
January 5, 1964 to February (5, 1964 4in- 
clusive, on the ground that after having 
become aware that a situation in suitable 
employment with the bakery was vacant, or 
about to become vacant, she, without good 
cause, refused or failed to apply for such 
situation or failed to accept it when it was 
offered to her and (b) from January 5, 
1964, on the ground that she had failed 
to prove she was available for work, because 
she was not prepared to accept employment 
with other than a former employer (sec- 
tions 59(1)(a) and 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant’s Unemployment Register 
shows the following: 

Week commencing 12 Jan. earned $32.30 

Week commencing 19 Jan. earned $ 7.20 

Week commencing 26 Jan. earned nil. 


[former employer] advised by phone 6 Feb. 
1964. Called in for spotlight sale only. 


On contingent staff and called when needed. 
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In a letter received in the local office on 
February 12, the claimant stated: “I didn’t 
take the job at [the bakery] because I was 
called in at [former employer]”. 

Notwithstanding the claimant’s letter, the 
insurance officer made no change in his 
decision as the claimant had turned down 
full-time employment for a call for casual 
work from a former employer. 

In a later statement the claimant said that 
the letter she had deposited at the local 
office was intended to be an appeal. “I left 
it with an officer on the claims pay counter 
advising her it was my appeal and she 
wrote ‘appeal’ on the envelope. I still wish 
this letter to be considered as an appeal to 
the board of referees.” 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on March 
31, 1964, reads: 


The claimant appeared before the board of 
referees and confirmed the fact that she had 
no desire to work at [the bakery] because if 
[her former employer] offered her a steady job 
she would have left it to return to {her former 
employer]. She told the board of referees that 
in January she had expected that shortly she 
would be on permanent staff, but her work 
had been only spotty since that time and she 
was still not on permanent staff. The board 
also took note of the reasons for non-accept- 
ance as shown in the submission. 

The majority of the board of referees agree 
that unemployment insurance was designed to 
help people who were unavoidably unemployed 
and who were anxiously looking for work. The 
claimant’s work record over the previous 2 or 
3 years had been one of working for a short 
time for several different employers and she 
should have been familiar with the fact that 
it might take some time before her name would 
be far enough up the list to get a permanent 
job at [former employer]. 

The majority of the board agree that she 
should have accepted the referral to [the 
bakery] so that she at least could be gainfully 
employed even though she might desire later 
to go to [former employer] if a full-time job 
were Offered. The majority of the board there- 
fore agree that the claimant did without good 
cause fail to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment with [the bakery] notified to her 
on 7 January 1964. 

The majority of the board also agree that 
in view of the claimant’s admission that she 
hoped to be recalled by her former employer, 
that she did not want to take a job in the 
meantime and because of this she had failed to 
prove she was available within the meaning 
of the Act. 

The majority of the board of referees dis- 
miss the claimant’s appeal on both counts and 
uphold the insurance officer’s decision. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 

The claimant in my opinion has been led to 
believe that there was a good possibility of 
permanent employment with [former employer.] 

(Continued on page 821) 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


| During July the Department of Labour prepared 270 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 276 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 330 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Departments of Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


" (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 
; (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per weck; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
NUTT DIRE ft 2 naa OOS RRR aie rs tt eterna 1 $130,600.00 
Me SCR POCUC LOT bcos ese ar muah goed steinis 124 756,128.00 
Bronte (CHINES cag eee ee eee 4 217,064.00 
Rolie ire ane an he eee 8 66,311.27 
STEER NO on sateen torr oan 1 1,849.20 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. : 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. ; 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 1s, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. capom 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 


Labour, Ottawa. 
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c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
ies NG in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; , ; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in J uly 


During July the sum of $11,964.51 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 255 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in J uly 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fredericton N B: Wm H Reynolds & Son Ltd, revisions & additions to humidification 
system, Canada Research Station. near Outlook Sask: McNamara Construction Western 
Ltd, construction of embankment, Stage 5, SSR Dam Project (Contract 38); Standard- 
General Construction (International) Ltd, construction of embankment, SSR Dam Project 
(Stage 3A, Contract 45). Welyn Sask: B Paulsen, construction of Community Storage 
Project on Beaver Creek. near Hillspring Alta: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of gates & hoists for spillway, Waterton Dam, St Mary River Project. Lacombe Alta: 
Ellis Construction Ltd, concrete paving, beef testing barn, Bldg No 40, Experimental Farm. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Gander Nfid: Benson Builders Ltd, exterior painting of housing units (DOT 1/52 & 
5/56). Camp Gagetown N B: Noren Construction Ltd, construction of housing units, etc 
(DND 2/64). Boucherville Que: Vallieres & Cusson Enrg, interior painting of suites, Place 
St Louis. Montreal Que: Duke Industries Inc, interior painting of suites, Le Domaine; 
Mauger & Perreault, interior painting of public areas, Le Domaine; W Collin Enrg, exterior 
painting & recaulking, Pavillon Mercier. Roxboro Que: Coronation Construction Ltd, 
completion of single family dwelling, Mortgage Insurance Fund Project. Val d’Or Que: 
Valere Bolduc, exterior painting of rental housing project. Palmerston Ont: Vroom Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of housing units (FP 1/63). Metropolitan Winnipeg Man: 
Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of housing units. Estevan Sask: Engineered Homes 
(Sask) Ltd, construction of housing units, etc (FP 1 /63). New Westminster B C: Vector 
Engineering, conversion of heating system, HECL Glenview Apartments. Vancouver B C: 
Moore & Russell Heating Ltd, heating conversion, Vancouver Terrace Housing Project; 
Neil Meyer, exterior painting of units, Renfrew Heights Project; Arli Contracting, exterior 
painting of units, Fraserview Project. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 32 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, construction of 
Indian homes, Amos IR; John David Ltd, painting & glazing, Amos IRS; F E Johnston 
Drilling Co Ltd, drilling & construction of well, Obedjiwan IR. Lorette Indian Agency Que: 
Les Tuyaux de Loretteville Enrg, watermain & sewer extensions, Lorette IR. Oka Indian 
Agency Que: M Bisson & Sons, construction of five wells, Oka IR. Kenora Indian Agency 
Ont: Jack H Edwards Diamond Drilling Ltd, construction of road, Islington IR. Nakina 
Indian Agency Ont: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of school, staff residence & 
power plant bldg, Webiqui (Winisk Lake). Parry Sound Indian Agency Ont: Bert Taylor, 
reconstruction of road, Parry Island IR. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Red River 
Wonder Building Ltd, construction of powerhouse, installation of generating units & 
electrical revisions to school & residence, Little Black River IDS. Dauphin Indian Agency 
Man: Western Sandblasting & Decorating Co, redecorating MacKay IRS & dormitory. 
Norway House Indian Agency Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of residence, 
Norway House IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: D J Mate, addition to 
auditorium, Portage la Prairie IRS. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Gullickson & Benson, 
construction of residence, Onion Lake IRS; H S Stewart & Son Ltd, construction of road 
on Little Pine, Mosquito & Red Pheasant IRs. Shellbrook Indian Agency Sask: Potts 
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Construction Ltd, construction of road, Sandy Lake IR No. 104. Blackfoot Indian Agency 
Alta: Tom’s Construction, miscellaneous repairs & painting, Old Sun IRS. Blood Indian 
Agency Alta: Weston Bros Ltd, repairs & painting, Blood IRS; Tom’s Construction, con- 
version of lean-to on gymnasium to lunch room, Blood IRS; Tom’s Construction, repairs 
& painting of teacherages, Blood IRS. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Wiederick Construc- 
tion Ltd, miscellaneous repairs to Ermineskin IRS; John Lynass, construction of road, etc, 
Montana IR. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Marsh Head Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of road, Wabasca IR; Modern Paint & Home Furnishings Ltd, painting & mis- 
cellaneous repairs, Desmarais IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: Finning Tractor & 
Equipment Co Ltd, supply & installation of diesel generating sets, Bella Bella IDS. 
Kwawkewlth Indian Agency B C: Gordon Latham Ltd, renovations to mechanical services, 
Phase 1, boiler plant improvements, etc, Alert Bay IRS. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: General 
Enterprises Ltd, construction of teacherage, Carcross IRS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, reroofing Bldg No 78, RCAF Station. 
Summerside P E I: Tasco Sheet Metal & Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing leantos of hangars & 
other bldgs, RCAF Station; Curran & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCAF Station. 
Dartmouth N S: W Eric Whebby Ltd, construction of addition to Naval Research Estab- 
lishment. Greenwood N S: Planned Renovators Ltd, interior painting, hangar No 10, 
RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs 
& garages. St Hubert Que: Edgar Milot Ltee, painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Ville la 
Salle Que: Sestock Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to storage bldg; Morin & 
Plante Co Ltd, reroofing two bldgs, HMCS WHochelaga. Camp Borden Ont: Peerless 
Enterprises, Division of Tectum Ltd, reroofing hangars 2 to 16 incl, RCAF Station; 
Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Centralia Ont: Northern Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing hangars 1 & 2, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: Spada Tile Ltd, construction of sidewalks & curbs, RMC; Semple-Gooder & 
Co Ltd, reroofing Bldgs B-1 & B-2, Vimy Barracks; R E Ferguson Ltd, rewiring of 
dormitory, RMC. Petawawa Ont: Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, construction of sidewalks, 
Camp. Trenton Ont: Tripp Construction Ltd, construction of roads, curbs, sidewalks, 
storm sewers, etc, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: A W Homme Ltd, replace- 
ment of concrete floors in hangars H1 & H3, RCAF Station; A W Homme Ltd, replacement 
of taxiway, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: J Schettler Electric Ltd, construction of APU 
Bldg, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, supply & 
installation of sprinkler system, Camp; North Star Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs, Camp. Winnipeg Man: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing hangars 2 & 3, 
RCAF Station; Halls Associates (Western) Ltd, reroofing of Bldgs 84 & 87, RCAF 
Station. Prince Albert Sask: Pidskalney Construction, relocation of metal bldgs, DRB 
Laboratory. Cold Lake Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, supply & installation of VASIS 
units for special runway lighting, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Orlovsky Painting Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQs & garage, Griesbach Barracks; Alberta Concrete Products Co 
Ltd, seal coating of asphalt roads, Griesbach Barracks. Wainwright Alta: J M King Con- 
struction Co Ltd, crushing, hauling & tailspreading of gravel; Nadon Paving Ltd, asphalt 
surfacing of parade square. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, boiler repairs, RCAF Station. 
Summerside P E I: C & F Building Products Ltd, installation of combination storm 
& screen windows on PMQs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Fred T Cleveland, exterior 
painting of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; Wylie P Hazelwood Ltd, exterior painting of 
married quarters, HMCS Cornwallis; D J Lowe Ltd, exterior painting of Bldgs 27, 40, 45 
& 60, HMCS Cornwallis; Louis E Wilson, repairs to asphalt pavement, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Dartmouth N S: Pryor Construction Ltd, construction of reinforced footings & founda- 
tion walls, recreation centre, Shannon Park MQs. Greenwood N S: Bridgetown Aluminum 
Products, supply & installation of aluminum windows, hangars 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 & 8, RCAF 
Station; Donald J Lowe, exterior painting of hangars & barrack blocks, RCAF Station; 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to asphalt road surfaces, RCAF Station; 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to parking lots, etc, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Banfield & Miles Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, HMC Dockyard; Thorne Welding 
Service, renewal of steam & air piping, jetty No 4, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater N S: 
Webb Engineering Ltd, supply & installation of stainless steel lining in Bunkers Bldg 56, 
central heating plant, RCN Air Station. Shelburne N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, repairs 
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to paving; Acadia Construction Ltd, paving, HMCS Shelburne. Chatham N B: C & F 
Building Products Ltd, supply & installation of storm & screen windows, Bldgs 13 & 73, 
RCAF Station; Byron H MacDonald, repainting exterior of bldgs, RCAF Station. Moncton 
N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Laurent Bedard, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Longueuil Que: Filterlite All Weather (Alum) Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum 
windows, Jacques Cartier Barracks. St Hubert Que: Hiland Ltd, interior painting in hangar 
No 10, RCAF Station. Ste Therese Que: Hiland Ltd, painting exterior walls, Bouchard 
Military Camp; Sauve Construction Ltee, general repairs to bldgs, Bouchard Military 
Camp. Valcartier Que: Henri Jobin, surface treatment of gravel roads & parking areas, 
Camp. Val d’Or Que: Canadian Erectors Mfg. Ltd, repairs to tank floors, RCAF Detach- 
ment. Downsview Ont: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, resetting of boiler in plant No 4, 
RCAF Station; Frank Ignagni, exterior painting of PMQs, William Baker Park, RCAF 
Station; Lux Painting Co, exterior painting of Bldgs 54 to 58, incl, RCAF Station; Moxon 
Contracting Ltd, repairs to airfield pavement, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Joice-Sweanor 
Electric Ltd, installation of panelboards & electrical fixtures, Barriefield Camp; McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, repairing & resurfacing of roads. London Ont: Eastern Painting & 
Decorating, exterior painting of various bldgs, 27 COD & 204 Base Workshop. Niagara 
Falls Ont: Henry W Colton Ltd, painting of sirens in target area. Ottawa Ont: Art 
Gaudreau Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, HMCS Gloucester; Welch & Johnston Ltd, con- 
version of fuel heating system to natural gas, Beaver Barracks. Picton Ont: William Kuypers 
General Contractors, replacement of window sash, Camp. Sioux Lookout Ont: C E Olson, 
interior painting of barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Western Aluminum Products 
Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum combination storm & screen windows, RCAF 
Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Nu-Way Decorating Co, repainting exterior of school & 
annex, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Phinney Bros Roofing Co, reroofing of bldgs, Military 
Camp. Winnipeg Man: D W Court & Co Ltd, repairs to pavement & runways, RCAF 
Station. Swift Current Sask: Waterman-Waterbury (Swift Current) Ltd, reroofing of drill 
hall. Edmonton Alta: Lockerbie & Hole Western Ltd, replacement of condensate return line 
between two manholes, Griesbach Barracks. Lancaster Park Alta: Federal Joint Sealing Co 
of Canada Ltd, repairs to runways & taxiways, RCAF Station Namao; Nadon Paving Ltd, 
repairs to pavement, RCAF Station Namao. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking Ltd, 
paving of parking lot, RCAF Station; K J Howe, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Masset B C: Northern Engine & Equipment Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
transformers, Naval Radio Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 106 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Trois Rivieres Que: Massicotte & Fils Ltee, bituminous paving, sections 13 & 14; Cap 
Construction Ltd, construction of transit shed, sections 13 & 14 (Stage 2). Churchill Man: 
Lacey Construction Ltd, paving of wharf extension. Vancouver B C: Tryson & Son Iron 
Works Ltd, construction of canopy, Shed No 2, Centennial Pier. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
This Department awarded 70 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


L’Anse Amour (Labr) Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineerin i 
West St Modeste (Labr) Nfld: Avalon Construction & Pngnieenee oat ae pees 
improvements. Bonavista Nfld: Modern Construction Ltd, repairs to brealewaters Brighton 
Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. Green Island Cove (St Barbe) Nfld: Gid Sacrey. Ltd 
construction of breakwater. Hare Bay Nfld: S G Burry & Sons Co (1961) Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Little Bay Islands N fld: R W Weir, breakwater reconstruction. Moreton’s 
Harbour Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, wharf repairs. Nippers Harbour Nfld. Gid Sacrey Ltd, recon- 
struction of bait depot wharf. Quidi Vidi Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. St Carrol’s Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, breakwater repairs. St John’s Nfld: Wilson LeGrow 
painting, Bldg 306, Fort Pepperrell. Basin Head P E I: Douglas & MacEwen Construction 
Ltd, repairs to breakwater. Brae Harbour P E I: Northumberland Construction Ltd 
wharf extension. Graham’s Pond P E I: Douglas & MacEwen Ltd, harbour improvements 
(reconstruction of landing). Prince Edward Island National Park P E I; McNamara Con- 
struction of Nova Scotia Ltd, construction of Covehead Inlet Bridge. Souris P E I: Morrison 
& McRae Ltd, paving eastpack wharf; Maritime Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements 
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(landing extension). Wood Islands P E I: Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, paving fishermen’s 
landing. Babin’s Cove N S: G J Forgeron, breakwater repairs. Bear Point N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, approach repairs. Creignish N S: G J Forgeron, breakwater repairs. 
Inverness N S: McNamara Construction of Nova Scotia Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Jordan Ferry N S: Mosher & Rawding, breakwater repairs. Pictou N S: Colin R Mac- 
Donald Ltd, harbour improvements & bridge reconstruction; Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
harbour improvements, Pier “A”. St Catharines River N S: Russell Harnish, skidway 
repairs. Short Beach N S: Leonard W Shaw, breakwater repairs. Spencer’s Island N S: 
Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf repairs. Stellarton N S: Eastern Contracting Ltd, improve- 
ments to courtyard, federal bldg. Stoney Island N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, retaining 
wall repairs. Willow Cove N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater construction. Campo- 
bello N B: Cardinal Construction Ltd, construction of Customs & Immigration Bldg. 
Lameque N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, paving, north approach extension. 
Little Pokemouche Gully N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, repairs to wharf & 
approach. Richibucto Cape N B: Roger D LeBlanc, construction of haul-out. Baie des 
Sables Que: Jean-Paul Lapointe, wharf repairs. Black Cape (Howatson’s Point) Que: T C 
Gorman Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf). Cap Chat Que: Entreprises 
Mont Sterling Inc, wharf repairs. Cloridorme Que: Yvon Huet, breastwork reconstruction. 
Dune du Sud M I Que: Adrien Arseneau, breakwater repairs. Grande Riviere Que: Eloie 
Boulay, breakwater repairs. Hull Que: Maintenance & Construction Co, repairs to canopy 
roofs, National Printing Bureau. Les Eboulements Que: Paul Mailloux, modification to 
hoisting apparatus. Matane Que: Georges Tremblay, construction of protection works. 
Megantic Que: H L Martel, repairs to retaining wall. Mont Louis Que: Jean-Paul Lepointe, 
wharf repairs. Montmagny Que: Henri Pelletier, construction of protection works (Lots 
4-38 & 4-47). Montreal Que: Efficiency Maintenance & Construction Ltd, alterations to 7th 
floor, Customs Bldg for Department of Agriculture. Perce Que: James Leblanc, wharf 
repairs. Pointe au Loup M I Que: J W Delaney Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pointe Claire 
Que: L Gordon Tarlton Ltd, extensions to Research Laboratory, Pulp & Paper Research 
Institute of Canada (extension No 1). Quebec Que: Ambassador Sales (Quebec) Inc, 
replacement of doors for National Health & Welfare. Riviere au Renard Que: Leo Mathieu, 
construction of protection works (Samuel’s & Denis’ properties). Riviere St Paul Que: 
Landry Construction Inc, construction of foundation for salt shed. Rupert House Que: Ron 
Engineering & Construction (Quebec) Ltd, construction of school, residence, powerhouse 
& related site work. St Laurent Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, alterations to acid deeping 
room, National Film Board. St Ours-sur-Richelieu Que: Leopold Pigeon, construction of 
retaining wall. Ville Marie Que: P E Bellehumeur & A Trudel, extension & repairs to 
wharf. Bradford Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Burlington 
Channel Ont: Wikstrom Ltd & Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, reconstruction of west 
end of north pier. Don Mills Ont: Air Service Sheet Metal Ltd, ventilation & plumbing 
alterations, post office. Glenmount Ont: MacDonald & Sykes Ltd, wharf repairs. Keswick 
Ont: Gavin P Morton, construction of post office bldg. Kingston Ont: Emmons & Mitchell 
Construction Ltd, reconstruction of east wall, Penitentiary. London Ont: W A McDougall 
Ltd, alterations to X-ray & photography equipment, Westminster Hospital; Thomas Walsh 
Boiler Repairs & Service, repairs to heating boilers, Dominion Public Bldg. Meaford Ont: 
Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to breakwater. Missanabie Ont: G F Coles Construc- 
tion, construction of tourist wharf. Newcastle Ont: Hartwig Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of heating 
system (Phase 3), Rideau Hall; Coleman Cinkant & Son Ltd, interior painting & finishing, 
Postal Station “B”, Sparks & Elgin Streets; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of parking facilities, National Health & Welfare Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Conrad 
Menard Co Ltd, installation of boilers, Connaught Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co, 
alterations to washrooms, Public Archives, Records Centre, Tunney’s Pasture; Universal 
Painters Ltd, exterior painting, Confederation Bldg; Jas C Curry Cartage Ltd, moving of 
National Health & Welfare from various locations to Brooke Claxton Bldg, Tunney’s 
Pasture; Allied Roofing, roof repairs, Daly Bldg; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to 
Kent-Albert Bldg; Normand Farquharson Ltd, construction of sun porch, Prime Minister’s 
residence. Owen Sound Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Port 
Elgin Ont: West York Construction, construction of post office bldg. Saugeen River 
(Chantry Island) Ont: Norbrant Contractors Ltd, demolition of town dock. Schomberg Ont: 
R Reusse Construction Co Ltd & Richard Vandenberg Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Sioux Lookout Ont: Brignall Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Smithfield Ont: Hugh 
Murray Ltd, alterations to food processing laboratory, Dominion Experimental Farm. 
Toronto Ont: Great Lakes Mechanical Installations, construction of carpenter & machine 
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shop for Department of Transport, Terminal Warehouse Bldg. Windsor Ont: McIntosh 
Paving Co Ltd, improvements to paving & drainage, RCMP detachment quarters. Fort 
Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of antenna tuning hut, 
LF antenna farm (DND). Gladstone Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Neepawa Man: Jaske Construction Ltd, extension to loading platform, federal 
bldg. Winnipeg Man: Maitre Construction Ltd, renovations to heating system, Postal 
Station “B”. Broadview Sask: Charnish Construction, addition to old post office bldg. 
Kindersley Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Missinipe Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. Edmonton Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, construction of postal terminal bldg, etc. Alert 
Bay B C: Walden Bros Sawmill Ltd, seaplane landing repairs. Fort Nelson B C: Al 
Bumstead Water Service, water hauling, NWHS, Muskwa Garrison. Golden B C: Burnham 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Harrison River Rapids B C: 
The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs to log boom guide. Invermere B C: A E 
Jones Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Kootenay National Park B C: 
Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, paving, mile 51.5 to 63.4. Ladysmith B C: S R 
Kirkland, wharf repairs. Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: W C Arnett & Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of access road, mile 7 to 16. Opitsaht Indian Reserve B C: Tom Gibson 
& Sons Contracting Ltd, construction of floats. Qualicum Beach (French Creek) B C: 
Texada Rentals Ltd, harbour improvements (breakwater & dredging). Sparwood B C: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Stewart B C: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Vancouver B C: Stevenson Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to 4th floor, federal bldg, 325 Granville St; Allan & Viner Construction 
Ltd, alterations to first, second & third floors, Customs examining warehouse; Shur-Kleen 
Service Co Ltd, cleaning of heating, ventilating & exhaust systems, General Post Office, 
349 W Georgia St. Vananda B C: Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, shed extension. Fort 
Simpson N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, construction of pile foundations for federal 
bldg (Phase 1). Inuvik N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff quarters. 
Old Crow Y T: Terry’s Radio-Electric Ltd, installation of electrical system, RCMP 
detachment quarters. Whitehorse Y T: Lunde Metals, application of roof, federal bldg; 
Nick Basaraba, exterior painting, Bldgs 200, 201 & 202, Camp Takhini. 


In addition, this Department awarded 101 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Que: Bau-Quebec Enrg, maintenance of grass at 
locks. Iroquois Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving, Iroquois Lock. Port 
Weller Ont: Mal Nicholson Ltd, relocation of entrance road, Lock 1, Welland Canal. 
St Catharines Ont: Peacock Contracting Ltd, construction of east side haulage road, Section 
4 (Eastchester Ave to Dorr Road), Welland Canal Twinning Project; United Steel Corpora- 
tion, supply & installation of operating machines for lock valves, lower end of Lock 2, 
Welland Canal Twinning Project. St Catharines & Thorold Ont: Drope Paving & Con- 
struction Ltd, paving two sections of road between Locks 3 & 6, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Mill Village N S: Eastern Contracting Ltd, construction of satellite communication 
ground station & related work. Baie Comeau Que: North Shore Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of paved runway, etc, Airport. Dorval Que: Miron Co Ltd, diversion of St 
Francois Road, Montreal International Airport. Riviere du Loup Que: Adrien Berube, 
construction of marine radio station. Kitchener Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of 
non directional beacon bldg. Malton Ont: Dufferin Construction Co, resurfacing, etc, 
runway 14-32, Toronto International Airport. Parisienne Island Ont: Malach Roofing & 
Flooring Ltd, construction of dwelling. Uplands Ont: Sanco Ltd, cleaning Air Terminal & 
other bldgs, Ottawa Airport; Coady Construction Ltd, construction of storage bldg & 
related work, Airport; A G Reed Ltd, rehabilitation of taxiway lighting, Ottawa Airport. 
The Pas Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, construction of runway 12-30, etc, Airport. 
Grande Prairie Alta: Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, surface treatment of runway 
11-29, etc, Airport. Abbotsford B C: R A Adair Construction Ltd, rebuilding manholes & 
catch basins, Airport; Ace Electric Service Co Ltd, installation of low intensity lighting 
on Approach No 18 & related work, Airport. Fort Nelson B C: Huber Electric Ltd, 
revisions to lighting for apron & taxiways, etc, Airport. Pitt Meadows B C: Jack Cewe 
Ltd, surface treatment of runway 07-25, etc, Airport. Prince George B C: Caledonia 
Electric Ltd, installation of runway approach & taxiway lighting, Airport; Lodon Contract- 
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ing Co Ltd, clearing approaches for runways 05-23 & 18-36. Terrace B C: Houle Electric 
Ltd, installation of lighting on extension to runway 14-32, etc, Airport. Victoria B C: 
Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning Air Terminal & control tower 
bldgs, International Airport. Westview B C: Nanaimo Bulldozing Co Ltd, recapping of 
runway, Airport. Lower Post, B C & Watson Lake Y T: 918 Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of dwellings. Dawson City Y T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
dwelling units & related work. Yellowknife N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, 


reconstruction of radio range bldgs, etc. 


Clause. 


In addition, this Department awarded 21 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 





General Assistance Legislation 
(Continued from page 785) 


less than he is eligible to receive under Sec- 
tion 7(c) of The Social Assistance Act, the 
Old Age Assistance Act, the Blind Persons’ 
Allowances Act or the Old Age Security 
Act. Should the total amount paid to a 
municipal unit for the maintenance of a 
needy person exceed the cost to the munic- 
ipality, the excess is to be paid or credited 
to the person being maintained or to the 
person making payment on his behalf. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Order-in-Council 63/274 under the Health 
Act, gazetted May 8, 1963, amends Regula- 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 814) 


Most of the experience of the claimant has 
been in retail clothing stores and it is normal 
for her to build her hopes of permanent em- 
ployment in the field that she found likable. 


I would therefore allow the claimant’s 
ADDCal. oh: 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
April 15 and said, “I refused the job given 
to me by the Unemployment Commission 
because my former employer called me 
in to commence work two days prior to 
your call for a job.” 


Considerations and Conclusions: The pur- 
pose of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
is to alleviate the hardship created by in- 
voluntary unemployment, and the idea that 
an insured person has the choice of work- 
ing or collecting benefit has always been 


tions for the Inspection, Licensing and Con- 
trol of Nursing Homes and Places Offering 
Accommodation for the Aged and Infirm. 

Under the amended Regulations non- 
ambulatory patients in nursing homes may 
be accommodated on floors above the 
ground level if the building was formerly 
used and approved as a hospital. The ap- 
proval of the Minister and of the Fire 
Marshal is necessary, and 24-hour super- 
vision of patients is required. 


—Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 


repugnant to the Umpire, as can be seen 
in several decisions and particularly in 
CUBs 2044 and 2054. 

In the instant case, the claimant was 
offered suitable employment of a continuing 
nature and her reason for refusing it, namely 
that she wanted “to wait for any work that 
[her former employer] might give her,” is, 
in the absence of evidence that she had a 
definite prospect of continuing employment 
there in the near future, nothing but an 
option to collect unemployment insurance 
benefit instead of working. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the majority decision of the board of 
referees should be affirmed. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


ee 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, August 1964 

The consumer price index (1949=100) 
decreased “Ol per cent 10 “360 sat thc 
beginning of August from 136.2 in July. The 
August index was 1.6 per cent above the 
August 1963 index of 133.9. 

The food, clothing and transportation 
components contributed to the decline in 
the month. The housing, recreation and 
reading, and tobacco and alcohol com- 
ponents were unchanged and the health and 
personal care index increased slightly. 

The food index was 0.2 per cent lower 
in August at 135.1 from 135.4, reflecting 
lower prices for fresh fruit and vegetables, 
sugar, jam, lamb, veal and lower priced 
cuts of beef. Prices were higher for dairy 
products, eggs, coffee and tea, soft drinks, 
catsup, butter, margarine, higher priced 
beef cuts, rib chops, cured pork, fish, and 
poultry. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
138.7. A slight increase in the shelter com- 
ponent offset a decrease in household opera- 
tion. In shelter, higher insurance rates moved 
the index. The household operation index 
declined 0.1 per cent, reflecting sale prices 
for furniture, floor coverings, curtain 
material, and utensils and equipment. Prices 
for household supplies and services were 
slightly higher. 

The clothing index declined 0.1 per cent 
to 118.9 from 119.0 as a result of sale prices 
for men’s and children’s wear and footwear. 
Slightly higher prices were recorded for 
women’s wear and piece goods. 

The transportation index was 0.1 per cent 
lower at 141.4 from 141.6 in July. Lower 
prices for new cars moved the automobile 
operation component but lower taxi fares 
in a few cities were not sufficient to move 
the local transportation component. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.1 per cent to 167.5 from 167.3. 
An increase in the health care component 
resulted from higher prices for pharma- 
ceuticals and prescriptions but the personal 
care component declined owing to lower 
prices for some personal care supplies. 

The recreation and reading index was 
unchanged at 151.5. Slightly higher prices 
for camera film, bicycles and admissions 
to sporting events were not sufficient to 
move the index. 

The tobacco and alcohol index remained 
at 120.2. 

Group indexes in August 1963 were: food 
133.2, housing 136.3, clothing 115.9, 
transportation 141.0, health and personal 
care 162.8, recreation and reading 148.8, 
and tobacco and alcohol 118.1. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1964 


Consumer price indexes were higher in 
nine of the ten regional cities and un- 
changed in the other between June and 
July. Increases ranged from 0.4 per cent 
in Halifax, Montreal, and Toronto to 0.7 
per cent in St. John’s and Ottawa. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities, by 
from 0.6 per cent in Winnipeg to 2.5 per 
cent in Ottawa. Indexes for housing edged 
up in two cities, were unchanged in five 
and lower in three. One city had a higher 
and three a lower clothing index; six were 
unchanged. In the transportation com- 
ponent, nine cities had declines and the tenth 
was unchanged. Health and personal care 
indexes rose in one city, fell in three and 
were unchanged in six. There were mixed 
movements in the recreation and reading 
indexes: four higher and six lower. Tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged in 
all cities but St. John’s, where there was an 
increase. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Ottawa +1.0 to 136.9; St John’s 
+0.9 to 121.9*; Saint John +0.7 to 135.5; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.7 to 1305; 
Montreal +0.6 to 135.8; Edmonton-Cal- 
gary +0.6 to 128.7; Vancouver -++0.6 to 
133.3; Halifax +0.5 to 132.7; Toronto +0.5 
to 137.6. Winnipeg remained unchanged at 
13234. 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) eased down 0.2 per cent to 244.9 
in July from the June index of 245.4 and 
was 0.5 per cent lower than the July 1963 
indexof 246:2. 

Four of the eight major group indexes 
were lower, and three were higher. The 
remaining one, iron products, was un- 
changed. 

The animal products group index de- 
clined 0.9 per cent to 252.0 from 254.3, 
the vegetable products group index de- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 220.9 from 221.4. 
Decreases of 0.2 per cent occurred also in 
the textile products group index, to 248.0 
from 248.6, and in the chemical products 
group index, to 191.2 from 191.6. 

Three major group indexes advanced by 
0.2 per cent or less in July; non-metallic 
minerals to 190.8 from 190.5; wood prod- 
ucts to 332.6 from 332.3; and non-ferrous 
metals to 205.0 from 204.9. 

The iron products group 
unchanged at 255.1. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39—100) 


index was 





* On base June 1951—100. 
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declined 0.7 per cent from 226.0 to 224.5 
in the four-week period ended July 24. The 
animal products index dropped 1.0 per 
cent from 271.6 to 269.0, and the field 
products index declined 0.1 per cent from 
180.3 to 180.1. 

The price index of non-residential building 
materials (1949=100) in July was 141.4, 
unchanged from June. The price index of 
residential building materials (1935-39= 
100) eased off 0.1 per cent in July to 330.5 
from 330.8 in June. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.3 per cent to 108.3 
in July from 108.0 in June. This was the 


sharpest increase of the year. The index 
in July 1963 stood at 107.1. 

Rising food prices were responsible for 
the increase. Meats, fresh fruits and 
vegetables were among the items that cost 
more in July. 


British Index of Retail Prices, June 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) stood at 107.4 in mid-June, 
compared with 107.0 in mid-May. The 
June 1963 index was 103.9. 

The rise in the index during the month 
was due mainly to higher prices for beef 
and some other food items. The food index 
rose to 109.1 from 107.8 in May. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 191 
Ability Tests 


1. BERDIE, RALPH FREIMUTH. Test- 
ing in Guidance and Counseling [by] Ralph 
F. Berdie [and others] New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. Pp. 288. 


2. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 
Types of Tests in Project Talent; Standard- 
ized Aptitude and Achievement Tests, by 
John T. Dailey and Marion F. Shaycroft. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 62. 


Automation 
3. NEW SOUTH WALES. INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO 
RECENT MECHANISATION AND 


OTHER TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 
IN INDUSTRY. Report and Recommenda- 
tions of the Hon. Mr. Justice Richards on 
the inquiry into Recent Mechanisation and 
Other Technological Changes in Industry, 
1963. Sydney, Government Printer, 1963. 
Pp.9228: 


4. U.S. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. 
Occupational Training: Pathway to Employ- 
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ment; a Report of Occupational Training 
under the Area Redevelopment Act, for the 
Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1963. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1964. Pp. 36. 


Conferences 


5. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY. 16th, 1963. Proceed- 
ings. Albany, Matthew Bender, 1963. Pp. 
359. 

Conference held June 10, 11, 12, 1963. 


Some topics discussed at this conference 
were: race discrimination and the U.S. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, lockouts, automa- 
tion and the retraining of employees, plant 
removal and its effect on employees, govern- 
ment’s role in industrial relations, the func- 
tioning of the U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board, arbitration of national emergency 
strikes, and various aspects of labour arbitra- 
tion. 


6. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS, 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, 1961. Papers. Edited by Wm. 
C. Hood and John A. Sawyer. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1963. Pp. 170. 


Conference held June 11-12, 1961, sponsored 
by the Canadian Political Science Association. 


Contents: Regional Aspects of Labour 
Mobility in Canada, 1956-1959, by je ed ais 
Greenway and G. W. Wheatley. The Flow of 
Migration among the Provinces in Canada, 
1951-1961, by Yoshiko Kasahara. Population 
Migration in the Atlantic Provinces, by Kari 
Levitt. La détermination des zones agricoles 
sous-marginales, par Gerald Fortin. Some Cal- 
culations relating to Trends and Fluctuations 
in the Post-War Canadian Labour Market, by 
Frank L. Denton. Inter-industry Estimates of 


Canadian Imports, 1949-1958, by_ T. I, 
Matuszewski, Paul R. Pitts, and John A. 
Sawyer. 
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De FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL CON- 
FERENCE, OTTAWA, 1963. [Proceedings. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964] Pp. 123. 

Conference held in Ottawa, November 26 
to 29, 1963. 

Contains statements and submissions by the 
Prime Minister and by the provincial Premiers. 
Some of the topics discussed were the state of 
the Canadian economy, conditional grants and 
shared-cost programs, fiscal relations, the 
Canada Pension Plan, etc. 


8. US. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. Aighlights of 
Conference observing the 25th Anniversary 
of the National Apprenticeship Program, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1962. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 32. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


9. BAUMAN, MARY KINSEY. Placing 
the Blind and Visually Handicapped in Pro- 
fessional Occupations, by Mary K. Bauman 
and Norman M. Yoder. Prepared under a 
Grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare. [n.p.] 1962. Pp. 254. 


10. BRITISH COUNCIL FOR RE- 
HABILITATION OF THE DISABLED. 
The Handicapped School-Leaver; Report of 
a Working Party Commissioned by the 
British Council for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled under the Chairmanship of Elfed 
Thomas, and in Scotland under the Chair- 
manship of Thomas Ferguson. London 
[19637 19P pol 71s 


11. GUTHRIE, DUNCAN. Rehabilita- 
tion in Tropical Africa, 1963; a Report on 
Existing Services with Certain Recom- 
mendations for Developments. ‘London, 
National Fund for Research into Polio- 
myelitis and Other Crippling Diseases, 1963. 
1 volume (unpaged). 

The author was invited to visit Africa by the 
International Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled to survey rehabilitation services 
there and to make a report thereon. 


Dropouts 


12. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICE- 
SHIP AND TRAINING. Apprentice Drop- 
outs in the Construction Industry. Washing- 
ton, 1960) Por 12: 


13. WATSON, GOODWIN BARBOUR, 
Ed. No Room at the Bottom; Automation 
and the Reluctant Learner. Washington, 
Project on the Educational Implications of 
Automation, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1963. Pp. 102. 

Based on the Proceedings of a Symposium 
held in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29, 1962, spon- 
sored by the Project on the Educational Im- 


plications of Automation, National Education 
Associatoin. 
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A discussion of ways and means of motivat- 
ing reluctant learners, or dropouts, to con- 
tinue their schooling. Automation requires a 
higher level of education and greater flexibility. 
The preface of this book states, “In brief, 
automation means there is no room (or very 
little room) at the bottom of the ladder of 
occupational skills.” 


Economic Conditions 


14. FOOHEY, DAVID E. An Explana- 
tion of Quarterly Fluctuations in Canadian 
Consumption Expenditure. Ottawa, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Dept. of La- 
bour, 1962. Pp. 12. 


15. GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. 
Economic Development in Perspective. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1963 
[oel962) Pp- 76; 

This book is based on five lectures given in 
India in 1961 while the author was American 
ambassador there. He discusses the various 
types of help required by developing nations. 


16. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST. Economic Survey of Asia and 
the Far East, 1963. New York, United Na- 
tions, 1964. Pp. 238. 


Education 


17. CONANT, JAMES BRYANT. The 
Education of American Teachers. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1963. Pp. 275. 

The author along with several collaborators 
made a two-year (1961-1963) study of teacher 
certification policies in 16 state capitals and of 
teacher-training programs in 77 institutions in 
22 states. As a result of his investigations, he 
suggests some changes in teacher education. 


18. DOWNEY, LAWRENCE WILLIAM, 
Ed. The Canadian Secondary School: an 
Appraisal and a Forecast; a Collection of 
the Papers delivered at the Conference 
on the Canadian High School sponsored by 
the Department of Secondary Education, 
University of Alberta, edited by Lawrence 
W. Downey and L. Ruth Godwin. Toronto, 
Macmillan Co. of Canada and W. J. Gage, 
C1963. Pp 128; 

Partial Contents: Re-assessing the Purposes 
of Secondary Education. Accommodating Dif- 
ferences among Students. Accounting for the 
Adolescent Culture. Teaching in the Second- 
ary School. Looking at Secondary Education 
in Other Nations fin Great Britain and in the 
U.S.]. Anticipating the Shape of Things to 
come. 


19 COUNGILA OF SCHIERMISTATE 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. State Department of 
Education Leadership through Research, a 
Policy Statement. Washington, 1963. Ppa) 


20. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR EDUCA- 
TION (ENGLAND). Half our Future; a 
Report. London, HMSO, 1963. Pp. 299. 
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The Council’s terms of reference were “To 
consider the education between the ages 13 
and 16 of pupils of average or less than 
average ability who are or will be following 
full-time courses either at school or in establish- 
ments of further education. The term education 
shall be understood to include extra-curricular 
activities.” 

21. INSTITUTE ON PROGRAMMING, 
STAMFORD, CONN., 1961. Programmed 
Instruction in Industry and Education; 
Proceedings of the Institute on Program- 
ming, sponsored by Public Service Research 
inc., Stamford, Conn. Editor: Gilbert E. 
Teal. Associate editors: George L. Geis 
and Ralph A. Fabrizio. With a Foreword 
by Donald E. Payne. Stamford, Conn., 
Public Service Research, 1963. Pp. 316. 


Institute held July 10-14, 1961. 


22. NEW YORK (STATE). COMMIT- 
TEE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
Education for the Health Professions; a 
Comprehensive Plan for Comprehensive 
Care to meet New York’s Needs in an Age 
of Change; A Report to the Governor and 
the Board of Regents. [Albany, Board] 
of Regents, New York State Education 
Dept.] 1963. Pp. 114. 

The Committee studied and made recom- 


mendations on health care needs in New York 
State over the next 20 years. 


Electronic Data Processing 


23. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION. Case Studies in Computer- 
based Management. New York, c1963. Pp. 
CS 


Partial Contents: The Computer: New Op- 
portunities and Responsibilities. A General 
Management Computer System. Application of 
Computer-based Management to Manufactur- 
ing. The Impact of Computer-based Manage- 
ment Operations on Marketing. Computer-con- 
trolled Freight Operations. The Need for 
Systems Specialists. 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. A Second Survey of Electronic 
Data Processing in Canada, 1962. Queen’s 
Printer, 1964. Pp. 83. 


Contents: The Status of Electronic Data 
Processing in Canada, 1962. Computer Utiliza- 
tion. Electronic Data Processing Personnel. 
Potential Employment Impact. Salaries of E. 
D.P. Personnel. Also includes alphabetic 
lists of computer users and of computer manu- 
facturers and distributors co-operating in the 
survey. 


25. MUMFORD, ENID. Living with a 
Computer. London, Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1964. Pp. 43. 


Tells of the experience of nine British in- 
dustrial and commercial firms in planning for 
and installing computers. Considers why a com- 
pany instals a computer, when staff should be 
told about the company’s plans for installa- 
tion, how management and the clerical staff 
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react when a computer is installed, what kind 
of staff is needed to run it, and the special 
responsibilities of the personnel manager. 


20; (US4 OPPICE OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. Electronic 
Data Processing—I; a Suggested 2-year Post 
High School Curriculum for Computer 
Programmers and_ Business Applications 
Analysts. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 49. 


Industrial Health 


4p INTERNATIONAL OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH IN- 
FORMATION CENTRE. dHealth and 
Safety Aspects of Automation and Tech- 
nological Change; [a Collection of Ab- 
stracts, 1956 to 1962. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Manpower Administration] 
Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training, 1964. Pp. 181. 

The International Occupational Safety and 
Health Information Centre was set up by 
the International Labour Organization in 1959 
and has its headquarters at the International 
Labour Office. This publication was issued by 
the United States Department of Labour. 


28. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Report for 1963. 
Winnipeg, 1964. Pp. 32. 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Work Injuries and Work-Injury 
Rates in the Highway and Street Construc- 
tion Industry, 1961. Washington, GPO, 
1963.-Pp.3i: 


Industrial Relations 


30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. The Scope and Methods of Collective 
Bargaining in the Iron and Steel Industry. 
Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 1963. 
Ppe02, 

At head of title: Report 3. International La- 


bour Organization. Iron and Steel Committee. 
7th sess., Cardiff, 1963. 


31. KAISER STEEL CORPORATION- 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA LONG RANGE COMMIT- 
TEE. The Long Range Sharing Plan of 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, Fontana Opera- 
tions, and the United Steelworkers of 
America, Locals No. 2869 & No. 3677. 
December 1962. [Fontana, Cal.? 19627] 
41. 

The Long Range Committee of the Kaiser 
Steel Corporation and United Steelworkers of 
America is a tripartite committee representing 
the company, the union and general public. It 
devised a plan to deal with increases in cost- 
of-living and to promote stable employment 
conditions, etc. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. FALCONE, NICHOLAS S. Labor 
Law. New York, Wiley, 1962. Pp. 502. 


Deals with the development of labour law 
in the U.S. up to the Labor-Management. 
Reporting and Disclosure Act (the Landrum- 
Griffin Act) of 1959. 


33. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 


TISTICS. Labor Law and Practice in 
Mexico. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 70. 


Labour Organization 


34. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. 
Report of Proceedings, Fourth Constitu- 
tional Convention, Vancouver, B.C., April 
9-13, 1962. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 161. 


35. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. Report to the 


Fourth Constitutional Convention, Van- 
couver, B.C., April 1962. Ottawa, 1962. 
Pp. 97. 

36. INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. PUBLIC RE- 
VIEW BOARD. Sixth Annual Report to the 
Membership of the United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 1962-1963. Detroit, 
1964. Pp. 36. 

The UAW Public Review Board examines 


union members’ complaints concerning union 
administration. 


37. TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA. Proceedings, Twelfth Biennial 
Convention, Miami Beach, Fla., May 7-11, 
1962. New York, 1962. Pp. 210. 


38. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. Proceedings of the Eleventh 
Constitutional Convention held in Miami 
Beach, September 17 to 21, 1962. Pitts- 
burgh, 1963. Pp. 551. 


39. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. DISTRICT No. 6. Director's 
Report {to the] National Policy Conference, 
April 16-17-18, 1964, Montreal, Quebec. 
Toronto, 1964. Pp. 75. 


Labour Supply 


40. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SUR- 
VEY RESEARCH CENTER. The Geo- 
graphic Mobility of Labor: A First Report 
by John B. Lansing [and others] prepared 
for U.S. Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion, U.S. Social Security Administration 
[and] U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
Ann Arbor, 1963. Pp. 315. 

The results presented in this study are based 
on three separate sets of interviews carried 


out in 1962 by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan. Information is 
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given concerning patterns of mobility, deter- 
minants of mobility, the process of moving, 
attitudes toward employment agencies, experi- 
ence with public assistance and welfare, and 
redevelopment areas and mobility. 


41. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Scientists, Engineers, and Tech- 
nicians in the 1960's; Requirements and 
Supply. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 68. 

“Prepared for the National Science 
Foundation.” 


42. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, Nation’s Manpower Revolu- 
tion. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Eighty-eighth Congress, 
First Session, relating to the Training and 
Utilization of the Manpower Resources of 
the Nation. Washington, GPO, 1963-1964. 
9 parts. 

Hearings held May 20-December 5, 1963. 

The Committee’s hearings dealt with unem- 
ployment, its causes, and possible solutions for 


its education. Proposed legislation was con- 
sidered as well. 


43. US. OFFICE OF MANPOWER, 
AUTOMATION AND TRAINING. People, 
Skills, and Jobs; Highlights from the Man- 
power Report of the President. Washington, 
GPO; 1963..Ppie29) 


“Presents a brief explanation of [the United 
States”] most pressing manpower problems.” 


Labouring Classes 


44. DOWNIE, JAMES H. Some Social 
and Industrial Implications of Shift Work; 
Summary of an Investigation by the Study 
Groups based on HRH The Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Study Conference, 1956. London, 
Industrial Welfare Society, 1963. Pp. 24. 


45. SAYLES, LEONARD ROBERT. 
Behavior of Industrial Work Groups: Pre- 
diction and Control. New York, Wiley, 
te io Ld ome Reve 

Seeks to present an appraisal of human rela- 
tions in industry and to explain why work 
groups differ in their relations to management 
and the union. The author considers why some 
sections of a factory are always embroiled in 
friction while other sections work in harmony. 


46. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor in Indonesia. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 64. 


47. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor in Mexico. Washington, 
GPO, 1963. Pp. 108. 


48. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor in Nigeria. Washington, 
GPO5919634 PpsAs: 


Study prepared for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID). 
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Minimum Wages 


49. AUSTRALIA. BUREAU OF 
CENSUS AND STATISTICS. Minimum 
Wage Rates, January 1961 to June 1963. 
Canberra, 1963.Pp. 18. 


50. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CON- 
TRACTS DIVISIONS. Restaurants and 
Other Food Service Enterprises. Data per- 
tinent to an Evaluation of the Need for and 
the Feasibility of extending the Minimum 
Wage. January 1964. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 93, 71. 


Occupations 


51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Mining Occupations. 2d ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer [1963] Pp. 48. 

“This booklet deals, primarily, with manual 
jobs in the four main branches of mining— 
exploration, development, mining (both sur- 
face and underground), well drilling (oil and 
natural gas), as well as milling and other 
primary treatments and mine-to-market opera- 
tions.” Includes information on _ preparation 
and training, advancement, working conditions, 
employment outlook, and earnings, etc. 


52. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. Job Description and Classifica- 
tion Manual for Hourly Rated Production, 
Maintenance and Non-confidential Clerical 
Jobs. January 1, 1963. [By] United Steel- 
workers of America and Coordinating Com- 
mitee Steel Companies. Pittsburgh, 1963. 
1 volume (unpaged). 


Wages and Hours 


53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Employment and Earnings in 
the Scientific and Technical Professions, 
1959-1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 
Pp. 24. 


54. McCULLOCH, JOHN RAMSAY. A 
Treatise on the Circumstances which deter- 
mine the Rate of Wages and the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes. New York, 
Augustus M. Kelley, Bookseller, 1963. Pp. 
je Oe 

Facsimile reprint of the 2nd edition, cor- 
rected and improved, 1854. 

Original title page reads: A Treatise on the 
Circumstances which determine the Rate of 
Wages and the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes; including an Inquiry into the Influence 
of Combinations. 2d ed., corrected and im- 
proved. London, G. Routledge & Co., 1854. 

The author (1789-1864) was a British 
economist and statistician. He was professor of 
political economy at London University from 
1828 to 1832 and in 1838 he became comp- 
troller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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55. U.S: BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Industry Wage Survey; Iron and 
Steel Foundries, November 1962. Washing- 
ton, GREY; 1963:.hp, 63: 


56. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. National Survey of Professional, 
Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, 
February-March, 1963; Accountants and 


Auditors, Attorneys, Personnel Manage- 
ment, Engineers and Chemists, Engineering 
Technicians, Draftsmen, Office Clerical. 
Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 55. 
Women 
S7: USS. WOMEN’S BUREAU. 


Governors’ Commissions on the Status of 
Women. Washington, 1964. Pp. 8. 
U.S. Women’s Bureau Leaflet 38. 


58. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Women 
Telephone Workers and Changing Tech- 
nology. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 46. 

Indicates the effects of technological im- 
provements on the number of women employed 
in the telephone industry; considers the gradual 
changes in job content caused by automation; 
and suggests what might happen in the em- 
ployment situation in the future. 


59. WARD, BARBARA E., Ed. Women 
in the New Asia; the Changing Social Roles 
of Men and Women in South and South- 
East Asia. Paris, UNESCO, 1963. Pp. 529. 

Contains the result of a gathering of material 
made under the auspices of the UNESCO 


Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 


Miscellaneous 


60. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS 
DIVISION. Forms Design and Control 
Manual. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
19635 Ppys2: 


61. COUNCIL OF SOCIAL PLAN- 
NING, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. Re- 


port of the Homemaker Demonstration 
Project; a Pilot Project jointly sponsored by 
Council of Social Planning, Alameda 


County and Department of Social Welfare, 
State of California. Oakland, Cal., 1963. 
Ppse2es 


62. COUNCIL ON AGING FOR 
SEATTLE AND KING COUNTY. dHelp- 
ing Others to a Better Tomorrow; Pre- 
retirement Planning Handbook for Use of 
Employers, Labor Organizations and Pro- 
fessional Societies. Sponsor's Guide. Seattle 
[19637] Pp. 11, 14. 

63. DYNES, RUSSELL ROWE. Social 
Problems; Dissensus and Deviation in an 
Industrial Society {by] Russell R. Dynes 
[and others] New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1964. Pp. 594. 
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A sociology textbook with particular applica- 
tion to the United States. Some of the topics 
considered are: the community, religion, 
science, medical care, mass communication, 
mass leisure, minority groups in the USS., 
mental illness, and criminal behavior. 

64. ELKIN, FREDERICK. The Family 
in Canada; an Account of Present Knowl- 
edge and Gaps in Knowledge about Cana- 
dian Families. Ottawa, Canadian Confer- 
ence on the Family, 1964. Pp. 192. 

“This volume was commissioned by the 
Canadian Conference on the Family (meeting 
in Ottawa, June 4 to 10, 1964) as a preliminary 
study and as a source book on families in 
Canada.” 

65. GRAUBARD, STEPHEN RICH- 
ARDS. British Labour and the Russian 
Revolution, 1917-1924. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1956. Pp. 305. 

Examines the influence of the Russian Revolu- 
tion on the British Labour Party and the 
British trade union movement during the years 
1917 to 1924. 

66. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OF- 
FICE. Substitution for Article 35 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization of the Proposals referred to 
the Conference by the Governing Body at 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


its 157th Session. Ninth item on the agenda. 


Geneva, 1964::Pp. 19: 

At head of title: Report 9. International 
Labour Conference. 48th sess., Geneva, 1964. 

Contains text in English and French of the 
Draft Instrument for the Amendment of the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization for consideration by those at- 
tending the 48th Session of the ILO. 


67. KOHLER, MARY CONWAY. Youth 
in the World of Work; Some Demonstra- 
tions of Guidance, Training and Work Pro- 
grams for Youth in the United States. 
[Prepared by Mary Conway Kohler and 
Marcia K. Freedman. New York, Taconic 
Foundation, 1962] Pp. 59. 


68. PACKARD, VANCE OAKLEY. 
The Naked Society. New York, D. McKay, 
Co., 1964. Pp. 369. 

The author examines invasions of the in- 
dividual’s privacy, such as “lie detector” tests 
for employment, wiretapping, investigation of 
the individual’s background by private detec- 
tives for various reasons, etc. 

69. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR: STA- 
TISTICS. National Emergency Disputes 
under the Labor Maangement Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act, 1947-62. Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 36. 





(Continued from page 795) 


provision for 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service and 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of service; apprentice- 
ship program to be introduced; rate for labourer will be $2.26 an hr. after Dec. 1, 1966; agreement 
to expire Aug. 31, 1967. 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 19-mo. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases of 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 3¢ to 5¢ 
an hr. eff. April 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 30 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); agree- 
ment to expire March 31, 1966. 

McCormick’s Ltp., LONDON, ONT.—MILLERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
900 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 12, 1964 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 12, 1965 for 
male empl.; wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 12, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 12, 1965 for 
female empl.; wage increases of 12¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 12, 1964 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 12, 1965 for 
maintenance empl.; 3 wks. vacation after 11 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); rate for 
labourer will be $1.93 an hr. after Aug. 12, 1965; agreement to expire Aug. 12, 1966. 

OKANAGAN FEDERATED SHIPPERS’ ASSN., OKANAGAN VALLEY, B.C.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 
2-yr. agreement covering 4,000 empl—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. for male empl., 6¢ an hr. 
for female empl. and 3% on piece rates eff. Sept. 1, 1964; additional wage increases of 5¢ an hr. 
for male empl., 3¢ an hr. for female empl. and 2% on piece rates eff. Sept. 1, 1965; agreement to 
expire August 31, 1966. 

PACIFIC PRESS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—NEWSPAPER GUILD (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 640 empl.—general wage increases (compounded) of 34% retroactive to July 1, 1964, 
33% eff. July 1, 1965 and 34% eff. July 1, 1966; 4 wks. vacation after 19 yrs. of service eff. 
Jan. 1, 1967 (at present after 25 yrs.); provision for employment guarantee during life of agree- 
ment for staff employed up to July 1, 1964; provision for joint standing committee to study 
effects of technological change and to make recommendations for relocation and retraining of 
empl.; employer to contribute toward retraining; rate for clerk after July 1, 1966 will be $56 a 
wk.; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 

SASK. WHEAT PooL (COUNTRY ELEVATOR Div.), SASKATOON, SaskK.—Sask. WHEAT Poo. 
Emp. (CLC) (OPERATING EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—general Wage increases 
of 4% in first yr. of agreement and 23% in second yr. of agreement; 2 wks. vacation after 1 
yr. of service maintained, 3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) and 
4 wks. vacation after 26 yrs. of service (new provision); monthly salary for agent grade 1 will 
be $273; agreement to expire July 31, 1966. 

Swirt Cpn., MoNncToN, N.B., ToROoNTO, ONT., ST. BONIFACE, MAN., EDMONTON, ALTA., 
RICHMOND, B.C. & UNION PACKING, CALGARY, ALTA.—PACKINGHOUSE WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1964 and 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.); agreement 
to expire Aug. 1, 1966. 

TORONTO CLOAK Mrrs. Assn., TORONTO, ONT.—LapIES’ GARMENT WKrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yT. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 64% for piece wkrs., $5 a wk. for empl. 
in cutting department and 10¢ an hr. for unskilled empl.; 1 additional paid holiday; rate for 
female general labourer $1.08 an hr.; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22, 1964 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

















—— Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

beta Dour Orcewe. dacs ocaceclesane ss oa 7,204 656 2,006 2,646 1,224 672 
IW Sites Sites Giauis get Go en ae Rao ee eee 5,214 494 1,484 1,855 899 482 
NMGINOING ASS ARS AOR GARE ere ee Ieee 1,990 162 522 791 325 190 
ASLO Ex Gals tropesee eis clare icc sieiebs aro ieee 924 92 270 315 168 79 
Ae DARN CALM en tere aietcrelesicre sie eels sieTetere-s 943 101 309 309 149 75 
2044 EATS occ eatatee oR Ps LOR Fe SRM S 3,038 254 861 1,138 499 286 
AOSV GALS Meet cece cincicioas cutie. fiels oe 2,081 188 521 792 367 213 
GOPVEALSIANG OVEI 4. cic dsteaie esis scree 218 21 45 92 41 19 
Basha) Lenya Geis gae oes clon ORE eins GORE oe 6, 957 626 1,906 2,578 1,201 646 
IML CIN seeped Sea tet netervomreain a earetie ties 5,028 468 1,405 1,808 883 464 
IVY Olid Cli nee srenet vere y tacts rere’ etere e cisveiets 1,929 158 501 770 318 182 
INOTICUICULG erento rewich. tes eiole 6 asia 714 47 120 189 323 35 
INOneasriGiltine secre Lic ation) caterers: 6, 243 579 1,786 2,389 878 611 
IPHIGUV OPKEIS SiMe as cic ts csicioe:s «saci 5,760 513 1,626 2,235 818 568 
IIT etude eG CEE REBT e On ASaGneee 4,039 oul 1,174 1,530 558 406 
Win ener neice eh ccicte tes dati ace ves i721 142 452 705 260 162 
Umeniployedsercsamee adc.cwe o.ccdhlae ses eats 247 30 100 68 23 26 
WIGIN, As Pan Gras Oo Grordee PEO BG Oe 186 26 79 47 16 18 
Witt GD ASee er Mem eclectic ott ce acest 61 = 21 21 ~ * 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,584 631 1,679 1,817 939 518 
WE ease acon eon COR Iae aE ern 1, 135 148 333 344 192 118 
Wiommentmmer tat cacicieeose oe cmlene 4,449 483 1,346 1,473 747 400 

* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
AUGUST 22, 1964, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 











20-64 years 





14-19 65 years 
Total y sil x Men Women Sg et 
persons | Married Other Married Other DErROns 
Population 14 years of age and over 0)....| 12,788 2,026 3,691 986 3,812 908 1,365 
ONCONS tee nenacue cee ctcie aceite 7, 204 924 3,584 900 963 615 218 
a delat hE en See ORs cea a stcts 6,957 851 3,505 845 945 600 Po 
Wem plOVEd scares eltae cretecs eiatais niet tee = 247 73 79 55 18 15 “ 
Notun thie labourtorcenccmeaeteeiee arte 5, 584 1,102 107 86 2,849 293 1,147 
icipati te (2) 
ces eee Neh Se aE SCR ee eS 56.3 45.6 97.1 91.3 ADS 67.7 16.0 
ily 1S eee. See eee eee ee 56.7 47.5 97.0 91.4 PAS I 68.3 15.9 
Unemployment rate () 
feeds Anioitee PB te aha Pee ie nes A eee 3.4 7.9 Dep, Gal 1.9 pal * 
Jalyp See ane. oes are tenis eee 3.7 9.8 FS} Geo 1.4 el, * 





() Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

©) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22, 1964 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

















August July August 
1964 1964 1963 
Total: Unemployed’ ..25.. 00 Sean date es ee eee 247 265 270 
On temporary layott up to. s0idave-... fated... .ctert ea... ct oe. ce 16 16 18 
Without.workand seeking work: .-ee).....f.6oe.. eee 231 249 252 
Secking fall-time works... 2,95. Aode. sree ee. ee ee. oe 216 227 239 
Seckinpipar t-te MOL, ieliesc de Cusmareo coda ditace os ee ce 15 22 13 
Beeking inder.d Month... sonar odie a Alar et ee eae 76 97 75 
Seeking’ 1-3 monthise’. >. 5.. 0.04. te eee See es o> 89 86 95 
Seeking 4-6 months... 0. os Bd. 5d A eee. 25 26 30 
Neeking more thank§imonths: .4-...cce 50.8elaw eter. ter rcs ok. 4] 40 52 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Norte: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





















































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals[!] 
Trans- 
eee oa Beaton, Finance pupple- 
ont Fea anu- torage ; Construc-|_ Public Services en | Totals 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade (including tary [3] 
Communi- Govern- Labour 
cation(?] ment) | come 
1959—Total.... 552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4,652 743 17, 459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5, 704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6, 049 837 | 20,183 
1963—Total.... 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
UNG Rees cede. 48.3 513.6 De aie 8 cd ote it AP des she oc aba | as Samy eh mere SEES OR so eS 1,843.2 
Sule... chy: 49.0 500.1 De ee Ns Wx <)an's tha ecaict gaeet Oe al tore aC Ce nee oe CO an 1,815.8 
PN Boooee 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 103.8 | 780.6} 1,659.3} 219.5} 1,861.4 
September... 49.1 522.9 Be OI ied Sonny oral erty a | eee ee a a A ee ON 1,889.2 
October...... 48.7 522.4 LGC 1S) | Seek aE SEE ae A oe eos ah eres mH le ae 1,879.6 
November... 48.3 523.8 Wdio2s 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 | 1,702.8 | 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December... 48.0 516.7 GOO asst sicsna retell sa: s.chte Mette + eR aa! ee he Ol alc (RAIN ee 1,824.6 
1964— 
VanNUanyine a 48.5 520.7 INGESS GG) Alles ee ae eee Ae ll ee A meee Oe el a ey 1,816.7 
February 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.0 308.9 99.7 M93 See 1s 7380s 1 2202 7 ele so6e2 
Niarchmeeae: 48.8 529.8 UG OAR resets. Sos ee reissue Se ee RR RE 2 Re | ERR, Sal ORO 1,839.5 
Goals eae one 47.3 532.6 AVA » Ree Ce Stl OR, 3 OR de i ee mee Nl: et ig 1,870.5 
IME Vereusoiers ts a 49.2 548.1 175.6 (hive? 376.1 105.8 | 826.4 | 1,820.9 | 225.9 | 1,942.8 
ATLA PES Gogo 51.0 556.6 i Fh od ied AESee kA | alae Me Sa Ae dl gk 1,990.5 
Seasonally Adjusted 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 Wore 302 | 2,528 4, 652 743 17, 459 
1960—Total.... 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1, 862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20, 183 
1968—Total.... Die 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
June es. ae. 47.3 499.8 GOS aE Res anc avessealll sua eveso oe eee eee al ee eee wae aoe 1,780.4 
ARM aoe ae 47.5 499.1 TLC eet (totes. cece lca atavtencte 0 tool se OR aeeeever all ae Hn eS || Area ct 1,784.6 
ANSFSRUEK OD on hae 47.8 S08) 174.5 80.6 347.0 LOOSS se 7S0z0 netball enol. 5a le S16KS 
September... 48.3 508.7 CS STM Ree sis ashe heey eters ceca cola sacar rere ee ee Be 1,818.9 
October..:..; 48.5 513.9 AVEDA | ee REE Cay Tae Me eee oats ct! Mew a eee ole ee 1,834.1 
November... 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 LOZEDS |e Oe Ome Ls (04a vmlem 220 ROM. 848.0 
December... 48.7 ely 1 hal eee Sede <0. eae euemeaiae| a O on| SAR ey HL ee 1,869.8 
1964— 
JERE Aseoe 49.1 536.7 (oe |help, Mir 1 fe Wwe) || Pio ae Rael Ue RARE 1,891.3. 
February 49.7 538.3 172.4 80.8 391.2 LOQF Sa ees b2av W406) | 224-28) a 902.8 
Manche. a. .: 50.1 540.0 WE) 13)". ae Oe ee ate ee ea ANN ss ae eel Geer as nied eg ee 1,906.5 
Doyo tee ea 49.0 Aaa tt IWS all | aa SON ene A [Pare etry ot eet ate | TO A ee een ae te OS ra 
INES a, pee 48.8 541.6 174.6 88.2 374.6 10556) | 825-5 |) 1,780.5 | 225.65) 1, 92458 
LITE Goose 49.9 541.7 ADP ee OR I EEO Celina ne Amine Sota a tonal att MA Ciba ee 1,922.8. 














[']Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2]/Includes post office wages and salaries. 


[3]igures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Employment, hours and earnings statistics for June will appear in the October number. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 91, January issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies” Registrations for Employment 
phe Male Female Total Male Female Total 
fe: 
ne hoe LOBOS coe at cha eine eee 16,741 18, 466 35,207 172,417 96 , 074 268,491 
Ap ustylOG0 ose ew. c nme eters ee 13,748 14, 427 28,175 236, 969 117,044 354,013 
AusustJO61 ots dick eos <a -cuie ae nie 14,963 17, 850 32,813 216,245 104,695 320, 940 
ALIS USbrLO Ola taser aia ss octet aeetras 21,214 21,256 42,470 198,639 96, 606 295,245 
NUTUSbSl OOO stocker aie a cee enie chien ohate 25,610 23, 933 49,543 208, 509 106, 482 314,991 
Shaan veil WE a cannon oo Scmouudone 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99,162 286,955 
October dlI96st ease aa eee eee 24,210 20, 861 45,071 219,966 106, 320 326,286 
November 1003 sneer eeeneenir 30,090 22.730 52, 827 285,688 117,689 403,377 
December 1963.7. a5. econ ees eae 18,913 157801 34,264 432,390 13h, 532 563, 922 
Mamusnye LOCA Natcre atest starter sciecie wieeete 19,737 15,658 30\BO0 498 , 726 153,661 652, 387 
February 1964...... BF ee 18,323 17,154 35,477 508,125 154,378 662,503 
Marcil Sb 4e eater a enee tee nee 23,470 18,805 42,275 Hid pole 149,296 660, 608 
AD ral SLOG Saoirse Sees 5 28,985 Pepa api 51,322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
Mavi LOG4Se pans noe ne akc me 30,955 23,676 54,631 319,268 126,509 445,777 
Tuners UGA Rrra ee Cae eee 28,693 21,359 50,052 266, 490 140,069 406, 559 
Oily LOGAGD Ss So aie en ede ees 2 vs 29,445 19,458 48,903 233,564 128,799 362,363 
ATpust LOGLOS eccrine vee eet. 30,171 24,058 54,229 199,517 110,223 309,740 





*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
@)Preliminary. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1969-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, JULY 1963—JULY 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month — 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1960—Year................. 3, 046, 572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
LOGI== Wear tn. eect caare 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1962 = Vea cries nrameeae « 3,177,423 ata, relat 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438, 471 
M9638 —Viearict ane seecieaeee 2, 912,511 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
L9G 3-—-Jiliy~ gisele ees eke 235, 602 110,746 86, 824 50,519 73,561 41,398 
1963 —Avcistas- eens 198, 464 94,109 87,258 54,999 70,874 41,013 
September........... 208,088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38, 693 
Octoberay. ce eee 240,358 99, 236 92, 448 44,154 75,313 30, 894 
INovemben pci sne 279,655 102, 499 90, 258 39,410 73,086 27,230 
December............ 361, 520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 
1964—January.............. 291, 457 106, 810 61, 876 34, 850 - 49,017 24,454 
Me briny ae ntastaeeie: 214, 467 78,941 55,008 32,358 44, 376 22,297 
MGIOD dint, aia bis sie 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34, 818 50,178 24,578 
PNT MMe stare. tere eee 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29,285 
Misi Sacra tt mercer as ee 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
UUING Sen ace Sete 234, 674 109, 636 87, 592 47,201 74, 485 34, 649 
DDL own deee eee ete Bote yall Allirg 97,585 68, 022 81,610 42,217 


Ne ee Ee Ea ea eee 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING JULY 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service. Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from July 
1963 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................................ 17,893 10,750 28,643 + 3,728 
ME OLCS ULV cite RET ce hers ares IE ES Sood ous Dela aS 2,943 25 2,968 _ 1 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................... 849 94 943 + 35 
LM reesei al bau anes, OS ere Reis Sieko Gloucs hans SEIeoo 8 OO 0 eee eee oats 529 22 551 + 7 
Wuelsisos ae ae su DONG Dee io Ss Gein ea, oe ee ae erate 120 43 163 -~ 15 
INcoori= Vile tien iat Vistrait rn here ere epee cons cede Romero tetra, arassralisns sheers She 68 ih 75 - 73 
Muarhyiney Gn aya Ce San CQ MeNtSe rp tee nicer aa asec saacte yea 61 4 65 + 27 
EROS Ie Cline mmemmer ee ee his Ee erect eee, emt Re pence ee os. vtoreiierete ne = 71 18 89 + 9 

AT ATVULACEUITIN Ore Rep ettetrck wiacct iets ie artistas: oisc<Kinsiv orntein deer 15,373 8,969 24,342 + 1,104 
Hon asrancuise vende Cs tae Uma meh erased nesters aisi<c so oe eeesientuels 3,086 3,638 6,724 + 144 
MOD ACCOM CMO DACCO LE NOCMCUS).. 0.5. sire stems denn dss naaceee vas 13 30 43 a 11 
Pia bD bers LOCUCcus ee. cementite wile: o osbhotitihd own es vlavaerctauae as 181 60 241 a 93 
Wentherslraducusmer sie esc Manatees laa soc << aasre bom. 154 239 393 + 67 
Mexinle broduchs (Except ClLOUnINg)).|.. ose asda «eos ¢ rane neta « 480 311 791 oe 9 
loc mine athe cil Gyan Gil) cemvetetercriar-ceverai sucbeeetatenel sts) «161014 vo avevetetels svore 360 1,643 2,003 -- 58 
WSOC IRRUC CUS Mne tsi ane cc econ detekteRe alas tere. esi sense oa ahs 1,911 187 2,098 _ 20 
Enns PROGKIOUS, 2c ba oot e oa eao nn on Coe eee ee 1274 281 1,555 oe 10 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 391 451 842 _ 6 
OMAN CaS Heel LOM UGUS aes cettocies, oiete rs etetetetere 6 encrain' « onavn ayoiersteores 3,207 308 Asai) + 474 
TEMS OLUMELO MMs MG] WLOMICH mein c/s. ciciels sllovepdhele cls « si occrare' oes eisanare 1,761 272 2,033 + 268 
onc Merrousmvletall) ErOUlCusriices si cice/sicicrelsys-c.s) sie sauat+ ors creeps 472 172 644 — 126 
iectrical Apparatus and SUPPUES. . o.oo. cece. cece se see eee 354 474 828 _ 32 
Non-MetallaesMineral Products c: . ce as eehicsmste serie sv oo dererene os 618 105 123 a 74 
PEROCMUCISION ReeLOl CUI AMG (GOs les sac cttererciele ©. a:~ «s/c sisveyere ovchercys 47 13 60 — 43 
QOTENM CAMEO ULL CUS ope settee ee epee etePe rst rscielen torebetele! «2. avon. er avalayeiratabencns 559 317 876 + 190 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.....................-. 505 468 973 + 37 
GONSELU CULOM ERE e mas cerita Nate vis. 01a sich daa as 11,940 262 12,202 — 153 
(QenerAall @OUUEACCOLS Hae at cite hierar as taacrniatsts: osis. crs ones a peamets is 7,765 138 7,903 _ 39 
Speciale linasdene On traClOls wack ea irie cctescien 6 coe. acaens ences 4,175 124 4,299 — 192 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 7,722 387 8,109 + 2,050 
BISEA SPO UALIONM eterno tee histrsiac ire ole birtaicta ea: soca: syarsayeraratataneis 7,106 217 (EER + 1,895 
NMOMHETES ois oof Gag. bicolor ere Ss CRT bas 8 SL aS Ee oc Gk Cee oer 472 67 539 + 114 
(HOTTIE CAC OL re rte nee lero, Joie) gues ol eisiwe we eiodinen ee 144 103 247 a 41 
Publicity Operation yea... + csc posi «o.0s 5 oe mae ois eee 322 39 361 ~ 13 
WENGE. ovis AG hacia AROS SEU ERE ICR CRS ian Caen are 8,431 5,623 14,054 + 557 
WA aESTAIIS:  .aco ovbe 5 a RO ARID DB obis oaeto Cod aca erere 3,776 1,818 5,594 + 333 
TRAMs 6 sono anode SOURS BO MOOCd Deans 5 ito tae e eae rear e 4,655 3,805 8, 460 + 224 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......................05.. 688 1,097 1,785 + 189 
SOL VEC eT eee ae eee ree sitisictonaters «wise « a lethaiera ne ses 15,449 14,971 30,420 + 1,372 
Communion ULC ServaCO nr crenriiesterteatets) <-> > © a\siare clereievniele 842 1,302 2,144 + 145 
(Cronos SEIMMEDS see o cmon eDee me OOn of DO nDReEn oCooeert 4,079 1,299 5,378 + 857 

EV ECTOACLONRO CE Vil COM reie ainsi n ciel sree Tar ciRIciodanel o) a wa ous, olayelehe ater srovens 3,045 334 3,379 + 4832 

PS UISTMCSSE SCR VIGO ot netertete ert ocrertajereitevesterete sexist ee =:s)='- s/teieiorelels sists 2,683 925 3,608 — 401 
iBtaraourell CARE Se nag oy aot ow nee Gua 660 ct 5 5 CREEP OD DCD ere ornr 4,800 ale 15,911 + 339 
CY NINILDY GDH WAN be 8s Sa emenbn bon on auc ob Go 00 RE rione Oc eke 81,610 42,217 123,827 + 8,868 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 


AS AT JULY 31, 1964 © 


(Source: National Employment Service. Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 




















Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total 

Professional eManarerial Workersa: see eee ee nel eee eee 7,518 Qala? 9,630 
Clerical Workers.............. BEAT oe Ste ces COO abc Acc Oe 18, 550 45, 381 63,931 
Sales Workers ees cic c.282, BB cx cca sce eR oe ee Ee. 7,282 15,077 22,359 
Personali& Domestic Servace: Workers) ee ee ee eee ee ones 26,675 22,352 49,027 
DOATION Sear iy a eta tie ci fae Bic oS nbaes aur te IRS ete Se RE ee ee 1,093 26 ies) 
ASTICULOUTE phishing, eM Orestinys (Eis! OLN) eit aerate einer eee ee 5, 062 779 5, 841 
pkilledvand! Semit-slilledi Workersaqsse eee eet ne ce ee 77,608 14, 449 92,057 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)..............0.-.eeceeeeee 775 366 1,141 
Nextilest clothine? Cte: Wradeanak sane ee a. oe ee oe 1,684 8,192 9,876 
tumiberand lunabenproductssc eee. eee nn eee 5, 465 90 5,555 
LEfulhos iene: (Cbatel aopainminra)s saandouecydoosso thu ousadeee bonoceucognabe 927 346 1,273 
Meatherrandulenther. products. =2.c-ueoee eee eee ee 776 780 1,556 
Stoney clavada class prodiuctseesente eee een ee ee eae ne 230 32 262 
Metalworking tes.0 Sete. oc ce hy ek en a oR Se 10,700 1,192 11,892 
Hilectrical sete. 2) ch Ae oe <i. eo en es 1,978 1,200 he Ize) 
pra nspOLtaAuLonvequipNyenibe sae. Seen een ae 1,448 73 eo 2s) 
ET ES es Soa oI on cas Ree ch tl |) ee ee S15) Sitaaciseie eee 815 
CORSUTUCTIOUING 1. ey fy 0 EE Bene a ee ee ee 15,575 a 15,578 
-lransportation (except seamen). 2) eem aie yee a en le 13, 859 94 13,953 
Comminnications & public wtility.t ..268020/.05« 0. ..0:0eee 406 24 430 
Trade avdiservice & dBi.) <a. eee eee, rr 3,601 1,091 4,692 
Other skilledand semi-slalled .:..; de®. 22. (docs... 12,965 ee 13, 687 
Porenien 22.57 0, < oe Ae cee Eid OR oe ee 1,567 23 1,799 
Ppprentiees.. ta Csctornwsicuecae ka cee ee ee eee ee 4,837 12 4,849 
Unakilled Workers... ssa: Sis. <t.c0:- tts Ge oe te ede ee 89,776 28, 623 118,399 
Food aml tobaccot .f.74e0) 905 ee ee, el 3,360 5, 893 9,253 
Lumber.& lumber products. oi¢.shsaco. ss cee he 5, 389 245 5, 634 
Metalwor ling 32 \oi).245 Re saci 6: ONE Oe a ee aac 3,265 625 3,890 
Constructions. 903-2: bs "38... 45. sa ees oo ee ee Bilewiae 2 31,745 
Other unslalled workers. 03. o> Messen. 46,019 21,858 67,877 
GRAN D TOTAL. .c....5 eateaka cit ke ae ee 233,064 128,799 362,363 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JULY 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Office 


—————q_— |r “€e i  s | ———_ 





Registrations 

Office a) Previous 

Year 
July 31, | July 31, 

1964 1964 
Newfoundland................... 7,858 8,157 
GornerblatGo koecwtic ssa s.scie siscieiets 1,646 1,214 
(Gugsielel UDP We easoemodd scene 561 591 
SU OUNES ee eee atectameiies snee 5,651 6,352 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,445 1,217 
W@harlotbehowmectic sen cicweteneas 934 540 
Strmumensid eres sree csisee sce s ve ie 511 677 
INOVA SS COUDE rc cesisiScce nyse oe ones 12,786 12,318 
PACTTA OES UMM tere len sso a csncies «ayers ane 477 545 
STAC WALET aie See satis eins cece + lolaraveis 481 459 
ET a lifex ames ite eo eieuetnsis es ickovsia im levers 4,688 4,069 
ry VCEN GSS MER erie ic ticie s.etnis a's. e.cioie sae 215 220 
tortie eterna ey orecveteiss:0:5 9.000 eaves 910 1,039 
NTMI DOO lee srcieiine cola sess a5 a'seisie 259 190 
INiewa Glasto warniseiecds te sais. efeles = 1,152 1522 
SS IRL Ola eens cate ateiaic aaicvere sorma.as 284 444 
SVCLGYy, Pe ee tate eie G osissale are os 2,339 1,886 
Scne yee eae esti e te wieicre ier 483 565 
BICC Ose eID reir ee ciere wicle Saisie sists 855 816 
PVA TINO UUM er letettic cisiate ys arosei'sin arse 643 568 
New Brunswick.................. 11,102 11,416 
NS GITUITS Lene ns cannes e censielees 3 969 890 
Warp oellCOn ere cre cisecsieie «seis: ctsiese eye 1,141 797 
1 Dy leninyelsivons 5 poonopepooaenoodod 451 §34 
JIRAG POLO we Es oo hb65 couecaweee 995 1,199 
IW Ghalitoye #55, 'cay ey ikon Rac ne Ince nG 170 234 
INEGI CLOT) ne folie cis oiaievelssemers es « 2,662 2,902 
ING WiGAS bl eMac terns ecere sist sisi creas 863 887 
SAM OLM senor siisiaie ee eretalsn see 2,701 Dera 
Sits SUG SGN A hcood cos cucrenenoor 542 475 
SISSOR Geese teers ool ol sara. 6 aieverassisieze 203 275 
WioOdstoclkwen secre at cis sleccitjecrerginsiece 405 412 
QUVED CC rare cee cise wi srsictewsions oie ocesidis 122,656 | 121,222 
Pili MON MA ca dco teesios dxice 1,236 1,568 
INS DGS LOS Me Ney cyoreleic savers sis7o auclo. 6 26 332 291 
Baie: Comeaseereemnctes sie rsiiclsestacs 461 391 
Benin arnOlsenactece nhac ce cece os 1, 424 Leis 
letirollayydlatnene | 5 ppap OKT nOeoua soe 390 490 
Wasa ps cali. dele ae cere aisissre.srs 644 548 
(Glinniyelieiny, 5 ean ob segue muoen baage 895 977 
(Glovteoy haneatle ae Se aes crie 1,625 2,101 
Wowansivalllewe emeecir tts ieic oe cise iste 326 324 
ID Olea Ucmeete te: ehtenigioess.ceatres 753 942 
IDyepeeawmaverve hws. -oonucnqdadonono 1, 424 1,375 
HET. noAcaoGaeoGNOOOR CUCU 199 278 
MOTES vals saps =-n3) sc)0)2'0efs:oiasi0)s:s 209 229 
AS DOME Cher icra eerie Soper eisversiesstals lols 521 689 
(LAT VaR iseeat vast stoners sts cms /\elo.6 2,018 1,590 
LLL Nt ccc tats ota ele Die oi sveteus 2,168 2.043 
POLE The aeerentra crc iaeicae cvsie eres 6 ereisnars 4,868 3,045 
A @INGUUNETO se era sins. ois! o's, orets et svercteloaiais 2,228 2,200 
Waclutemeertee ccc sciote enterica: 340 417 
JUG INES. oe onaaanour éacoaT 462 435 
San Mialipaieeerg: ccmteveictes scitayarte aes 550 606 
Jb AUS sane omaapeeaabeean teat 466 562 
LTE VaLS eI oc ioks ici oiniave a otbaiainuiets 2,300 1,611 
Mouse Valerius cscs.dierecaleisisrs cia gies 502 740 
INA oO Cees ioeiaya > instants 6s arovsnstaxs 382 429 
Misti tweaks eee actin crstsisreche sccm se 313 356 
[Mis Carica ce eeiareiterorsvssea a ee aare 633 633 
Monit-lsatini erence ets crc cise eneteiee 449 400 
INE Ori ria STV ierete cereale =" elovetere olcfa 825 762 
IMiomtrealpermn oe. ciertars ares onslsievsvecerers 50, 412 50,541 
ING er Rake aavonele coca cogeenancadar 835 542 
OnE eALLEOC taige oleracieicieais!stciersiars ates 453 §53 
(Ovi e105. man acUuCUsOees and Oomar 10,079 8, 851 
FEVUTTNOUS te retereetei crs keiolisvetenel Srarslanekeavecs 1,174 1,267 
[Ravers Clit ILCs oa GoomoooNOGeBe 1,793 1,511 
RRO Dervis eens eee cin aveieieiote s,s elsists 1,285 1,019 
IRYON WANS cc onc me noo OC as boon OOOde 1,420 1,981 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 266 241 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 597 673 
StesmilhGresememaceccscleteiaclecinocie. 1, 388 1,700 
SGev ELV ACINt MN Osec)15e cisia's ers ser 1,187 1,220 
SS lend CAT PRE ee ria corte acre beeeoioicls il PCL 2,326 
Sits ANSHOMEL J coco oanesoneemooaoon 2,024 1,554 
Sia eshech, . sana oaasmnce Oboe ou oar 929 iL ee 
Shagimig ante er kectie ticle -tarsetersrter- 2,970 2, 849 
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Quebec—Concluded 
Sherbrooke iincceee eect ceecenee ee 
Sorel 


ee 


Malley fell ila iceerisc cet sein eases 
Victoriaville: 256 ccc ste se 


IBArriGs cemnnan tin teaeinees eee arer 


Bracebridgeb.cwenecncenaneccen ok 
Brampton vce sesso ere 
Bran tlomcla yes. cce + 6 sche rels tae ster 


Cobourciesat tere nun esse oe 
Collingwood: jonsasseises esol sires 
Cornwall Saaiags 28 ae denen hese 


iorith Hirsivees ners setae otetonerateter ofsietsr 
IMoray \W Uline roles son joGomoednd0 2550 00 
(Chat aee Seah ce eteee eeinnine Meroe 
Gananoque. nna cee nwuetswies sectenec 
Go dérich¥ee. eis s cane siteenine 
Guelph. 
ara tomes eryescrstetorn.crs avers acuarerslerets 
laiwilees bo Uisyateeeiyeieir-i sts tietietetrs 
Kenuskasingy, soni et aicctie 
IEq@soia- Ween pee oo een Done oroDe. 
inestomancneanereicieisisre ciate terol tener 
Kankcland!Wialey ce savctecierels cleresre ior 
iitelhenerincccue cere elicit reicrs 
(reaminotonteen eae erties 
Weim Says mecca crosteniensrore. woversto meester 
IWR onde eae aonoponeneroncoucoone 
I Wo clo pare wate nc coamIuOawanOCe 
Wonesoranchiyyammetiietsisrete eeictact: 
Mic lenidl eee orate easiest ee 
INE heelitasBoanaeacoacsene Tonuodaden 
Neve Matlietndel nw pao ocomhovecenoos 
INewmmarite teasers icici ieee enter 
Niagara Falls 


Ottawa oeanc i rociom isle ate sievesa’ sve lsiiclers 
OWEN SOUNG sa cer soleeeetsielsrene sien 
Party, SOUND G aneeretiisieciiiarrleer 
Pemibrokesepemenesseterer tiers 
Perth 


ev biece: eile, 4 apelin!» ee) 8) (&) 6s 8b 61)9 (6 @. (0) 81'8) 19, 


Picton sh senccccaiteneeom are ste 


PUGn LOW. wcrc samieiete ists oeereter 


SCA ESR eon ne cadoecacdcocodnrs 
Sault, Stes Martecmcesacenee ie site = 
Simm COGS sie wee otuelsl aston oolershelecjerers 
Grits Mell sieveectete sisteletetale elelcr- 
Stratlord ee 2. com ciewietieroalers sisters 
Sturgeon Falls........2..-05cc00e 
SiGe sannocacaGodescancendeos 


TirentOneene chats ies stersietis telat 
Weallkertontnecescicniercte ate crelerYorsisiels 
Wallaceburg... cecceces cme ells or 
Welland 


\igia(e lloyds cma cinnQAOone GO GOONSOODNK 


oo tieyale ofe ©) 0:01 .6).4/0)7056) 0. 01.6).0181,0.0 10:19. 0 


Registrations 
(@) Previous 

Year 
July 3i5 i July. 31; 

1964 1963 
3,445 3,878 
1,597 1,083 
1, 468 1,342 
3,032 3,556 
940 1,530 
1,550 2,026 
1,574 1,374 
1,518 1,162 
127,966 | 127,546 
183 206 
848 832 
1,056 1,393 
31 274 
1,011 1,635 
2,020 1,674 
443 306 
Sly) 268 
tone 2, 480 
965 766 
404 617 
2,259 1, 482 
291 306 
295 492 
249 180 
1,150 1,203 
1, 166 829 
204 126 
213 213 
1,086 1,094 
8,675 8,723 
311 340 
32 643 
326 356 
1,314 1,339 
403 618 
2,295 2,246 
485 972 
967 698 
141 175 
3,036 3, 483 
2,834 3,016 
288 437 
229 259 
291 316 
753 933 
1,099 1,199 
729 684 
918 665 
529 618 
10,218 10, 850 
§,273 4,555 
732 908 
146 169 
803 801 
291 327 
1,668 1,894 
176 127 
1,507 L207 
623 517 
539 437 
564 341 
4,557 4,813 
669 657 
1,844 1,549 
1,474 1,564 
1,132 1,598 
271 248 
503 465 
297 432 
2,189 3, 805 
565 725 
1,008 1,280 
32,748 28, 424 
636 647 
417 312 
601 610 
2,474 1,913 
3,000 2,876 
7,661 8,875 
541 573 
835 
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Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
July 31, | July 31, July 31, | July 31, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
Mamnitobanrniadieenc cece arte 14,984 15,035 || British Columbia................. 38,208 38,756 
FSTANGONMEE Mah cnirac coor eon hone 781 808 Chilliwacic ti) Spee eee 840 616 
Dauphine cas ci memacson once 382 464 COUrtEna ys... o.2 bovco ene eee 411 504 
Hilin yl Oped mt nicer scone 132 141 Granbroole paseo eee 4} 500 
Portage dapPrainie.yscossn sss ee 427 465 Dawson Creek... 4.0... esen cane: 718 971 
ple PARIS raed eae 231 184 Dinein (Akh. «sto copee eee eee 386 515 
Ngboy Votes i gear dra ree ee ete 13,031 12,973 Kamloope?.c...s.haten ree eae 1,953 792 
Kelownalt® ¢ 2. Uae eee 695 633 
Saskatchewan.................... 75520 8,349 Blission City inc, ts.227 ee ee 600 521 
I Stexan. pen civ ree cee eect 174 119 Nan aim O88 8 2... hace eee ee ee 586 653 
Ploy Cin INSEOILE - deccis os ceases cake 107 112 IN@leon! bap .6 i ocd ee nee 462 438 
IMGOSE WRWriat ois trikes ots 741 653 New Westminster... ..0.oc<0ca». 4,761 5,355 
INorth Battletonds sss. sees cee 573 556 IREntiCbOne te daa ta at eRe ome 813 745 
iPrincevAl bertrccono. een aon 902 1, 267 iRort All Berni. .5 ieee eee 511 551 
VaR Yeg WVsiA6 8 ee ete Gee ils ies ae 2,184 2,808 RrnceiGeorge.4).4- 2 eee eee 1,599 1,032 
Saskatoon, snare sic oe 1,937 1,916 IPrincomuperti. deneccce eee: 659 662 
wilt Guerente sete cece eee 214 217 Quesnel O88) a aa ee eee 435 461 
Wey burnt... oe dens neuen eee 106 110 plraL: FPA eos 6: ce een 524 529 
iorktommetanetsn tin wis eee ee 582 591 Nenoouver: 6... Genk bes eee 18, 466 19,06] 
Vernon Shh Rcooe ee 574 700 
Alberta. etc. n os Weekes en 18,738 19,369 Wictoria fae #18. 5 ee ee YET 2,873 
BlairMVOLe tense me e e 308 261 Wihtitehorse:,... cee eee ee 228 283 
Cney obec Guce ona avant 6, bf 6, 108 
RUT OUR Scar aieciereiste stance terres 219 
Hanae Oe ee 8.447) 9.090 || CANADA..." ....7,.00hi ee ne. 362,363 | 363,385 
reese ee ger 143 168 
Grandeyerairiosee eae ee 567 707 
Tetibaane ve eee 1,092 1,064 Males. i... 8e ae eee 233,564 | 241,035 
Medicinethiat 19 seston noe. aul 735 
Red: Deere cay tye nee 685 822 Tpmipleat uso. ob ie meen ee 128,799 | 122,350 
SS ee ee eee 


@)Preliminary. 
@)Includes 355 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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EK—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 86, January issue. 


“BLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) * 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








End ot: Total Employed Claimants 
196 doa Vi a ein ec ee ion. Oh at eset co ceetne ove aieis.e ee Sreleah cate 4,152,000 3,901,900 250, 100 
JANSSON CRORGET 6 oT BORER PR FIO RPA cits CIC ae eee eee 4,280,000 3, 782,300 497,700 
[Micir limpet eeerah, ates te ce nc er ei tcl ic aavs-4, 40 w ava alas aieceake 4,348,000 3,750,700 597, 300 
le Dri CY eee ae See co arse a ate Se Moen cis oxtace ble a, va asses eae 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
cD UIUC Vere ne te A stinec Iaccte: ook arg ean NS oy sve ie sia shevaleeny vans 4,334,000 3,735, 400 598, 600 
1968 ecentbeneaaaee mente maton techy Aine «er eiests Sud isla slaletere's ate 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
IN(ONMETTT OER. gee Ay da kes 6 FADS RR OO. COL OS a CO eT EE Cee ae 4,192,000 3,888, 600 303,400 
(OY ROR OTE OS a ee ee ce Ree en So eee eee 4,125,000 3,906, 100 218,900 
yon DU OYSYE «nv, GA dt a og ceo he Gen on eed ie eee 4,122,000 3, 935, 700 186,300 
PATIO US Ge CEe ICs, s ORIN: lac 4.5 Greate Actas oes nas been e «om 4,132,000 3,939,500 192,500 
SU ae See tees ctw ents Matek Seen hes Be eee | 4,086,000 3,867,000 219,000 
RTE cia aire attOenE Octo d DO DREAD Cbn Metin Ch As Oe Cee nae eerie cc 4,077,000 3,856, 700 220,300 

Meiers a Sia eh ete toes cia Aen Roce 2 avd ouiblo's rend adh oaks | 4,113,370 3,728,780 384, 590T 








* May 1963 to April 1964 revised on the basis of book renewal! at June 1, 1963. 


+ The number of persors reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For other 
months, the claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
JUNE 30, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
EELS ees claimants a 5-13 14-26 27 or May 29 June 28 
% = more* 1964 1963 

CEAUNIA TH) A teres ees vrei urea 201,919 77,499 58, 602 42,361 23, 457 250,054 220, 260 
IMalota tis cus cee acne 127,241 51,096 38, 363 24,732 13,050 171,311 142,117 
Hemiailer.. 2... etches 74,678 26, 403 20, 239 17,629 10,407 78,743 78, 143 
ING See cite eee 6,528 1,859 1,910 1,938 821 8,568 6, 235 
IMaIG Sc. cb ete 5,342 1,576 1,607 1,580 579 7,289 5,319 
Hema Oo ici meester ant 1,186 283 303 358 242 1,279 916 
Prince Edward Island...... 694 288 183 134 89 916 805 
Mise) ooo nc ere ee 466 199 116 90 61 639 491 
Hemale.:... 2. Jaa 228 89 67 44 28 277 314 
INOVWATS COLLIS ts aeeieeetee ee 9, 467 3,128 3,108 1,978 1, 253 13, 660 11,307 
Male? i... as eeeeteee oe 6, 837 2,238 2,421 1,305 873 10,600 8,578 
Females. ./: dea eest 2,630 890 687 673 380 3,060 2,729 
New Brunswick............ 8,303 2,769 3,088 1,683 763 11,790 9,295 
Male ote eer ees 5, 834 1,900 2,356 1,129 449 9,247 6,786 
Hemalets. sac ccee ee. 2,469 869 732 554 314 2,543 2,509 
QOviebec's.. nancy. aster 65, 459 24,554 20,752 12,915 7,238 80,794 69,712 
IM a1 63. et moe 43, 604 16,920 14,320 8,425 3,940 58,640 47, 239 
IBietinale ner annex eee 21,854 7, 634 6,432 4,490 3,298 22,154 22,473 
Ontarioncsee ce ee ee 63,598 26,600 16,126 12,832 8,040 70,727 71,046 
Mig errs <a eee ee 35,038 15, 384 8, 842 6,491 4,321 41, 287 41,055 
Hoemalentokkich ee 28,560 11,216 7,284 6,341 3,719 29,440 29,991 
MENTO OF. 5 pAb odoasAnaebosc 7,726 2,626 Dealing 2,072 871 11, 434 10, 803 
Male Send. ee eee 4,547 1,538 1,411 1,116 482 7,650 7,002 
Bemales jo. casecoen ee 3,179 1,088 746 956 389 3, 784 3,801 
Saskatchewan.............. 3,586 925 962 1,024 675 5, 468 4,535 
Maley je hs tie eileen ee 1,850 510 542 495 303 3,522 2,457 
Beni ale tn. Secu nee pee 1,736 415 420 529 372 1,946 2,078 
Sibertasicca cern 10,691 3, 238 3,497 Qe 183: ef Were 12,089 
Male@aaee, Spear Bee: 6, 807 2,069 2,348 1,707 683 12,797 8, 162 
ienraletscr nae 3, 884 1,169 1,149 1,066 500 4,400 8,927 
British Columbia.......... 25, 867 11,512 6,819 5,012 2,524 29,500 24, 433 
Malas ais. e0) ek ee 16,915 8,762 4,400 2,394 1,359 19, 640 15,028 
Hem alana cee ree 8,952 2,750 2,419 2,618 1,165 9,860 9,405 











* The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE 
JUNE 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
ee 
od aay A Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit |to Benefit 
Newround| anc emereee teresa crac eres 1,625 1,319 306 251128 1,198 925 510 
erinceneciwanr dsl s amclen mse ratsreetal eer: 291 203 88 274 182 92 126 
INO VANS GCODLAMMR I Rete ciate ice arts weer imia alec 3,248 2,306 942 3,200 2,242 1,028 1,196 
IN WyalS RUS WAL aren ieye rece oraieyereeransisyoicie toi 2,767 1,912 855 2,811 1,859 952 1,219 
UGC Cees EET ine shee, PPOs srciate arstrehe a iors 29,205 19,214 9,991 28,496 19,031 9,465 12,601 
(Oyng RSW E KO! bs oine.2 ort ero LOOT O Oe eee eee 30,966 20,383 10,583 27,475 18,577 8, 898 13, 158 
AVIILO Da cer Pree eke Slot teehee e-She oat ctenttetncels 2,539 1,824 715 2,708 1,823 885 810 
SaskapOnewialleeteactemiien caisie cs chc,cilelets cure 1,107 857 250 1,169 705 464 328 
PROT RRS Rie BA rags Sicteney Oe tc REET Cone 3,578 2,529 1,049 3,815 2,442 iewie} 1,319 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory)} 11,501 7,689 3,812 12,582 Hotell 5,201 3,568 
Total, Canada, June 1964......... 86, 827 58, 236 28,591 84,723 55, 440 29, 283 34, 835 
Total, Canada, May 1964......... 105, 182 73,249 31,933 116,078 88, 458 27,620 32,731 
Total, Canada, June 1968......... 82,802 53,618 29,184 84,302 56, 601 27,701 30,089 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,367. 


+ In addition, 29,780 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,814 were special requests not granted and 1,756 
appeals by claimants. There were 6,963 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















Amount 
Weeks of 
Province Paid* Benefit 
Paid 
$ 
INaiiigteitiiel eiaVGh. . -) aeaeetreceinc eo Slam hiO orpeic- cit Oconee GIERISIROR IDO SISO IIS Cc oO corc arn Wrcincinr sc Lic 23, 400 610, 952 
Toainee [Dickigmel Weeniele gee p onece sodca00b0 aoouO Me RMS DODD OC CODOdOo OC Od don soondonoDT 2,699 56,176 
iNonren Broaviigy |. os ba oe, Seed aadtedoh dng 5 See ceumioe gopeocnocupodor soo aun cdoUonunaa. 33, 606 741,896 
IN(@iie IBYRI IEA waVGlec gs Ao ihc bee beielgon oonsotut Jo 60 peEme a noe topo anon eaedcs coanpnooodDe Oc 28,720 659, 116 
ba Se are ge Oye oe 00 OMA NO UR EAP ete eee) 0 IRI Cea acho oS EARL aC ede 227,993 5,569,379 
toe ee aT OE oc ok. cc. Regan cpu aaen tnd «Memes 209, 393 4,974,001 
IMIR eR Lond $66 became 6 Gu socked cub osd60 Dopnempe no ooeanas. was Nooo coda rn OGOOst CibG. 27,703 636, 928 
Glance, 9d aeodoobbecanoodaceeose cocenemenen Uo ppmuodsace ve TonoGuudsDoomOUnO COG: 14,342 Sole 064 
INIWSraS eo sk Rt es Oe eck oo oS en eon omonomonc oc cocnposnaceeme mc acscoIdn 38, 230 962,747 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory).............0:seeees eee eee e eee e eres e es 78,096 1,995,476 
Total, Canada, June 1964. ...........-cstencsr ee ene reece serene mere cvesse es 684, 182 16,537,735 
Mopale@anada,, Viciy; VOGA ee epee \otel > teins *\elalsi= = atoin ofmuetelaleleynrn te ohiorcisieleie inns igisiz elricr= 1,361,151 33, 117, 274 
MatalaGanada, unerl 96S Massayine oo 4.0: ce Satine a cloatas cielo were mento ene ee 675, 263 15, 986, 894 
* “Weeks pai’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Health Recre- ; 
5 Tobacco 
—— r c : Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing shin Beraonal and *" ae “1 
Care Reading 

LO59 SY Gari Mee. fic cst siete. 126.5 Palas 131.4 1069.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
LOG0—_ Meats acct oe ata 128.0 12282 BPA. 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 113533 
V9G0——Y ear. Fe scant cot esis 129.2 124.0 13382 11225 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
NOG2—— Weare te, Fee ae ee 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
L903 —Neareune ch ackicti nees 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1963—August..............000- 133.9 leone 136.0 115.9 141.0 162.8 148.8 118.1 
Septem bers..5)-eaaeee 133.4 131.3 136.5 116.1 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
October ee aan earner 132.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 

INO Veber wo. aee een. 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 Ta 164.8 151.0 118.5 
December eee ee 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1964—January. . J ...5-.nse.0s en 134.2 131.4 ves UL 7e07) 141.1 165.4 12a! 118.5 
KA NMIEM AV coer bAoo cede. 134.5 131.3 LB (es) W708 142.6 165.4 TD 23 119.4 
Miarchive. es tree ree hte 134.6 isles 137.0 118.6 143.0 165.4 IMAo8) 119.4 

April sscmacate oy eepeeoaaee 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

Maye pero or eee ete ah ees 135.0 tei. 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120e2 

DONG Eee oe ee ee SOR 132°5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

Holi cheer eee eee 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 1515 120.2 
INWMEN ARE ao agos iba week: 136.1 tape 1eSan 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 














Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1964 














(1949100) 
ee ee ee eee 
All items Health | Recrea- 
; Tobacco 
—_ : : Trans- and tion 
July June July Food | Housing |Clothing portation|Personal| and ype 1 
1963 1964 1964 Care | Reading| *©°2° 
St. John’s, Nfld.[1].| 120.9 121.0 121.9 118.5 115.9 114.2 2, 164.4 148.4 114.3 
Halifax Rese ae 132.0 132).2 BV 7 130.4 133.2 129.0 LBS, I 167.4 169.9 124.6 
Saint vohne.....een 134.0 134.8 135.5 136.2 ISB d! 126.7 140.1 187.0 154.1 124.5 
Montreslan a. .eee 133.4 135.2 135.8 141.4 135.6 110.8 158.2 174.9 151.6 1238 % 
OttawAdn.e eee 13400 135.9 136.9 13%23 137.0 Pes 156.8 17229 148.0 12550 
Toronto SEE ea 4 135.0 137.1 137.6 3350 140.7 12522 140.4 164.6 187.5 123.2 
Winnipeg... .in% 130.9 13264 132.4 132.6 128.8 124.9 134.6 182.4 141.3 12 ee 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 129.0 129.8 130.5 13255 128.0 131.4 133.8 147.8 146.1 119.9 
Edmonton- 
(CEVEETAR SA an ane 127.8 128.1 128.7 126.8 126.9 128.1 128.9 169.9 144.5 1 ONT 
Vancouver......... 132.3 132.7 133.3 133; 2 135.3 121.8 139.4 155.1 149.4 12057 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
[‘]St. John’s index on the base June 1951100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on the series, see page 540, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 








Strikes and 


Strikes and 


Workers 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Duration in Man-Days 


Lockouts 

Month or Year Beginning 

During Month ‘ Per Cent of 

or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 

G5 Oem aie Patetareteir ey soe ls le 6 cuedsSiscsiene 201 216 95, 120 2,226,890 0.19 
HG) G Upep ete ore oneven ci choi ettioter teres clsiete’s sere a 268 274 49, 408 738, 700 0.06 
HOG Saree rem eb epes reais alate a este Sete eee brea eRe cs 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
OD DEAE pet isesety Sic ais oPttetristele sid cisieis Suelo isies as me's 290 dll 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
OE aso dio. can bon Ga Ha CLS COCi cnc at 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
PO Gsicmel clive, pcre clara liberate sie: «(0.5% s7a0s sours Seis 32 66 17,647 181,910 0.15 
PAIL OULS UReaee tele shake sack etecsiet ore s1.0.5ee= <i sites 31 58 11, 882 fo, lo0 0.67 
DEMLGUMDer pee se sale sun cs spate votre cease 31 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 
Octobersckoeeck en osiekion an cketae 51 83 26, 625 143, 980 0.12 
INGivienn Dens ce. sistent felts see aca 11 42 5,761 46, 560 0.04 
HD SCeimMe nine rise orl venice ine cies ele 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
“Aor AEWA Eh aN Ago Bey ced CO OO RTORSC OO RICO OIL aT 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
ODA ETA alo oe HARPS eee OF 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
MTG Inieee rererteetaetete sisus wicctvsneusteiserstaceue 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
BAST Gill apse te tem cy Pe Meroe, xa eh acne Siastsyeke 17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
WE ee Ors 6.565 COS Sn eT OD Eien oot 4 15 35 7,488 63, 700 0.06 
NIN eee peee Crd cite sicicns 6 ae hie sabes 46 66 15,148 195, 680 0.16 
Ulva se rer naeie eaten ac wip od eistetsreieie raters 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


JULY 1934, BY INDUSTRY 


TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JULY 1964, BY JURISDICTION 




















(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes ; 
Workers ees Workers 
Industr and Man-Days Jurisdiction and ~, |Man-Days 
y Pockouts Involved Toskodte Involved 
Alorienl tures ie. «2 os: 1 380 1,630 Newtoundlancipecct et tine eee cei: on linironicricter race onnesstate 
Ores tly eet atic fol llaectacye eeaide emo sie enl|iscisie~ ee 8 oe Prince wd ward! Lslanciealecrmrte< cleric seein lealeleys |< seers 
NEWT E eset omic 4 6 ores d bidera| (ein aleetob pial toners 9.70. Ciena Nova Scotia... ...-:s..5. 2 100 820 
Manufacturing pe.ss.c 5. « 42 14,516 106,030 New Brunswick......... 1 39 40 
Monstbructiontmess..<% 16 1,930 16,510 Quebec......--.-- 120005 10 3, 981 60,730 
Transpn. & utilities..... 6 229 3,020 Wntariorgncoceseresree Dil 3,545 36, 490 
TUG (5, Sarees SOE 7 1,128 2), 520 ManitoDictasscmen eer 5 644 4,220 
TRE is a cacih sole oie nis betel (ME ieio tok PHAcorm coc See icrani iar Saskatchewan..........- 5 311 930 
GIST MI aE Meta llisteractns Soveial | isles clora wicietsne lo ose here asere Eye ier aca Had eon 3 5 se fe aH 
PP Heie@ aelonimcmeny On sqlnonaeocesalindds soc0 oc dicoeodo dos British Columbia....... 5 Salle noe 
ae at anys —_——— | ——$___—— | —_—_——_—_ Hederall..g 4.0.te den: 2 192 2,620 
All industries....... 72 18,183 147,710 = Se SSS 
ae All jurisdictions..... 72 18, 183 147,710 


ee eee ee eee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 





Industry 
Employer 


Location 


AGRICULTURE 

Holland River Gardens, 
Federal Farms and United 
Farms, 


Bradford, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 

Food and Beverages 

Royal Oak Dairies, 

Hamilton and Burlington, 
Ont. 


Wood 

MacMillan, Bloedel & 
Powell River, 

Port Alberni, B.C. 


Paper 
Standard Paper Box, 
Montreal, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
La Presse, 
Montreal, Que. 


The Star, Telegram and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
Barber Die Casting, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting, 
Kimberley and Trail, B.C. 


Machinery 

Brown-Boggs Foundry & 
Machine, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding, 
Current River, Ont. 


Canadian Vickers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electrical Products 
Wagner-Leland (Division of 

Sangamo Co. Ltd.) 
Guelph, Ont. 


Amalgamated Electric, 
Markham, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 

Iroquois Glass, 

Candiac, Que. 


842 


Union 











Teamsters Loc. 419 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees Loc. 422 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Office Employees Loc. 15 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Printing Federation 
(CNTU) 
Typographical Union 
oc. 145 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union 
Loe. 91 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4153 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Loes. 651 and 
480 (Ind.) 


U. E. Loe. 520 (Ind.) 


Various unions 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


I. U. E. Loe. 508 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
U.E. Loc. 542 (Ind.) 
Glass and Ceramic 


Workers Loc. 250 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 








JULY 1964 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 
Workers 
Involved Acete 
July «| nitated 

380 | 1,630] 4,720 

205 410 410 
4,732 | 23,660 |127,100 
200 | 4,400} 8,800 

1,200 | 26,400 | 49,200 

680 | 11,220 | 11,220 

135 | 2,160 | 2,160 

4,161 | 12,480 | 12,480 
200 | 1,000] 1,000 

143 | 2,440] 2,440 

900 | 4,500! 4,500 

329! | 2,520 | 12° 190 

157 | 3,450 | 4,430 

305 | 1,830} 1,830 
































OR MORE WORKERS, 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 


June 21 
July 6 


can 
i= 

= 
= 

longs) 


17 
20 


July 
July 


Noe we} 


29 
23 


June 
July 











Major Issues 


Result 





Wages, hours, welfare, vaca- 
tions, statutory holidays~ 
10¢ an hr. increase immed- 
iately, 10¢ over next 22 
years; 48 hr. wk., 10¢ an hr. 
bonus to be paid over those 
hours, further negotiations 
still in progress. 


Wages, welfare plan~ Return 
of workers. 


Union certification, wages, 
fringe benefits~ Modified | 
version of Rand formula, 
other improvements to be 
settled by arbitration. 


Wages~ 


Automation, hours, — sick 
leave, vacations, apprentice 
rates~ 


Working conditions as affec- 
ted by computers~ 


Disciplinary dismissal of two 
workers~Basis of  settle- 
ment not available. 


Wages, hours, premium pay 
for week-end work, other 
improvements ~ Wage in- 
creases, 20¢ an hr. premium 
pay for week-end work, 4 
weeks vacation after 20 
years, 40 hr. wk. 


Misunderstanding regarding 
shift rotation~Return of 
workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~5¢ 
an hr. increase retroactive to 
Apr. 1, 1964, 5¢ July 23, 1964, 
5¢ Apr. 1, 1965, 5¢ Oct. 1, 
1965, 7¢ April 1, 1966 and 3¢ 
Oct. 1, 1966; improved wel- 
fare benefits. 


Presence at plant of outside 
workers on contract-out pro- 
ject~Agreement reached on 
all points. 


Wages~10¢ an hr. increase, 
other improvements. 


Wages~ 


Disciplinary dismissal of one 
worker~ Return of workers. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 








Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Petroleum and Coal Products 
Standard Oil Co. of B.C., 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


Chemical Products 
Canadian Industries, 
Millhaven, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION 
Various electrical contractors, 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Various sheet-metal 
contractors 

Hamilton and Stoney 
Creek, Ont. 


Various building — 
contractors, 


Okanagan Valley, B.C. 


Lakehead Builders’ 
Exchange (Cement 
Finishing Div.) 

Fort William, Ont. 


Various plastering 
contractors, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


National Electrical 
Contracting, 
Chute-aux-Outardes, Que. 


Winnipeg Builders’ 
Exchange (Masonry 
Contractors’ Assoc.) 

Winnipeg, Man. 


McNamara Construction 
(Western) 
Cutbank, Sask. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Asbestos Eastern Transport, * 
Various locations, Que., 

and Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE 
Dupuis Freres, 
Montreal, Que. 


8S. McCord & Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


*Federal jurisdiction 





Union 


Oil Workers Loc. 
9-601 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers Loc. 9670 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet-Metal Workers 
oc. 537 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 1719 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 2693 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plasterers Loc. 334 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building Wokers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Bricklayers Loc. 1 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


International 
Operating Engineers 
Loc. 870 (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters Loc. 106 
(Ind.) 


Commerce and Office 
Employees (CNTU) 


Teamsters Loc. 230 
(Ind.) 














JULY 1964 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 
Workers) |————<—{— 
Involved Were 

July mulated 
122 610 610 
325 330 330 
116 | 2,550 6,550 
258 2,320 4,900 
249 3,370 | 3,410 
132 1,320 1,320 
140 140 140 
250 2,000 | 2,000 
425 2,550 BANA 
125 630 630 
167 2,300 4,250 
(74) 
950 | 19,000 | 32,300 
105 210 210 

















Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


July 
July 


July 
July 


June 
July 


June 
July 


July 
July 


17 
18 


10 
23 


21 
22 


15 
20 


15 
28 


20 
22 





Major Issues 


Result 


Suspension of three workers 
for refusing to unload con- 
tainers manufactured by a 
strikebound plant~Sus- 
pended workers reinstated, 
with return of workers when 
pickets withdrawn. 


Disciplinary suspension of 
one worker~ Return of work- 
ers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages~15¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 5¢ Jan. 1, 1965, 
5¢ May 1, 1965, 5¢ Sept. 1, 
1965, 5¢ May 1, 1966, 10¢ 
Sept. 1, 1966, 5¢ Jan. 1, 1967. 


Wages~ Wage increases vary- 
ing according to classifica- 
tion and location. 


Wages, retroactive pay for 
ready-mix truck drivers, 
other improvements~10¢ an 
hr. increase retroactive to 
May 1, 1964, 16¢ Jan. 1, 1965, 
5¢ July 1, 1965; reduction in 
hours from 44-40, other 
improvements. 


Wages~10¢ an hr. increase. 


Union recognition~ Return 
of workers. 


Wages~ 


Wages, dismissal of 3 work- 
ers~ 8¢ an hr. _ increase 
immediately, 8¢ Mar. 15, 
1965, 8¢ Mar. 15, 1966; 44 hr. 
wk., time and one-half over 
44 hours. 


Differing clauses in provin- 
cial contracts~11¢ an hr. in- 
crease and 48 hr. wk. in 


Ontario, no available in- 
formation for Quebec. 
Wages~Three weekly in- 


creases of $3 each over a 
period of 24 years, with $1 
increase for the last 6 
months. 


Alleged delay in negotia- 
tions ~ Return of workers. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Explanatory Note 
to “Classification of Labour Market Areas” 
(page 787) 


The system of classifying the labour market 
situation in individual areas is an analytical 
device whose purpose is to give a clear and 
brief picture of local market conditions based 
on an appraisal of the situation in each area. 
In considering each category, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the marked seasonal fluctua- 
tions in labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each year 
from December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 


The criteria. on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in almost all of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
per cent, depending on the size and character of 
the area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour sup- 
ply exceeds demand in about half of the major 
Occupations. The situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per 
cent, but less than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the area. 


Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and Supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupations. 
The situation usually exists when the ratio of 
applications for employment on file with NES 
to paid workers, including those looking for 
jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 per cent, but less 
than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
Occupations. This situation usually exists when 
the ratio of applications for employment on 
file with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is less than 2.0 or 2.5 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market con- 
ditions at local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the local 
offices of the National Employment Service. 
This information is supplemented by reports 
from field representatives of the Department 
of Labour who regularly interview businessmen 


about employment prospects in their companies, 
Statistical reports from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and relevant reports from other 
federal government departments, from provin- 
cial and municipal governments and from non- 
governmental sources. 


The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in which 
there is a concentration of industry to which 
most of the workers living in the area com- 
mute daily. The term is not meant to imply that 
labour is a commodity and subject to the 
same kind of demand and supply factors oper- 
ative in other markets. 


To facilitate analysis, all labour market areas 
considered in this review have been grouped 
into four different categories (metropolitan, 
major industrial, major agricultural, and minor) 
on the basis of the size of the labour force in 
each and the proportion of the labour force 
engaged in agriculture. This grouping is not 
meant to indicate the importance of an area 
to the national economy. 

The key to this grouping is: a “metropolitan” 
area is one with a labour force of 75,000 or 
more; a “major industrial’ area is one with a 
labour force of from 25,000 to 75,000 of 
which 60 per cent or more are in non-agricul- 
tural occupations; a “major agricultural” area 
is one with a labour force between 25,000 
and 75,000 of which 40 per cent or more are 
in agriculture; and a “minor” area is one with 
a labour force of 10,000 to 25,000. 


The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do not 
coincide with those of the municipalities for 
which they are named. In general the boun- 
daries of these areas coincide with the district 
serviced by the respective local office or offices 
of the National Employment Service. In a 
number of cases, local office areas have been 
amalgamated and the names used include 
several other local office areas, as follows: 
Farnham-Granby includes Cowansville; Mont- 
real includes Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. 
Jean includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, 
Port Alfred, Roberval and Alma; Gaspe in- 
cludes Causapscal, Chandler, Matane and New 
Richmond; Quebec North Shore includes La 
Malbaie, Forestville, Sept Iles and Baie Co- 
meau; Sherbrooke includes Magog; Trois 
Riviéres includes Louiseville; Toronto includes 
Long Branch, Oakville, Weston and Newmar- 
ket; Sudbury includes Elliot Lake; Niagara 
Peninsula includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; Van- 
couver-New Westminster includes Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in this 


analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all paid 
workers in Canada. 


Sy eT 
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Department of Labour Today 


Winter House Building Incentive Program, 1964 


Incentive of $500 cash again offered for houses built mainly 
in winter months, from November 15, 1964 to March 31, 1965. 


Last winter's program 


Under the Winter House Building Incent- 
ive Program, the federal Government pro- 
vides through the Department of Labour 
a direct payment of $500 in cash to the 
owner-builder or the first purchaser of a 
house on which the major part of the con- 
struction is completed during the period 
from November 15, 1964 to March 31, 1965. 

A winter-built house, under this program, 
means a single dwelling, or a multiple hous- 
ing structure of not more than four units. 
Under certain conditions, row housing con- 
taining more than four dwelling units may 
also be eligible for the incentive payment. 

The recipient of a cash payment for 
eligible house construction projects may use 
the money as he wishes. Payment of the 
incentive will be made to a person who has 
an eligible housing unit built by a contractor, 
builds it himself or acts as his own con- 
tractor, or is the first purchaser of an 
eligible house built by a merchant builder. 

To be eligible under the program, a 
house must be built between November 15, 
1964 and March 31, 1965. Construction may 
proceed to the first-floor joist stage before 
November 15, and outside painting, walks, 
driveways and landscaping may be com- 
pleted after March 31. 

Dwellings have to meet the normal 
standards of adequate housing and comply 
with local bylaws. 


The Incentive Program is intended to 
stimulate winter employment in the build- 
ing industry and at the same time increase 
employment in the industries and trades 
supplying building materials. 


To Obtain Incentive 


To obtain the incentive, a person must 
obtain an application form from any Na- 
tional Employment Service office, or Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation office, 
for a certification as a winter-built house. 


In order to qualify for the incentive, all 
residential structures must be inspected by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
before construction has proceeded beyond 
the first floor joist stage, including subfloor, 
or its equivalent. Application for inspection 
must be made to the local CMHC office. 
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“successful beyond all expectations’ 


If work on the house is to begin before 
November 15, application for inspection 
must be made no later than November 1. 
If construction begins before November 15, 
the application should be submitted at least 
15 days before the date on which the in- 
spection is desired. Applications will not be 
accepted after March 15, 1965. 

A final inspection will be made by CMHC 
upon completion of construction or on 
March 31, whichever is earlier, to ensure 
that the building has been completed and 
that it meets the requirements of the pro- 
gram. 


The conditions of eligibility for the winter 
house-building incentive were given in THE 
LABOUR GAZETTE for October 1963, page 
862. 


When the house has been completed and 
certified as a winter-built house, the person 
who wants to receive the incentive will be 
given an application form for the incentive. 
The form will provide for a declaration to 
the effect that the applicant is the first 
owner of the building. When the form is 
returned payment will be made promptly. 


Application forms containing detailed in- 
formation of the program are available from 
offices of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation in most of the major centres 
in Canada. They may also be obtained 
from any local National Employment Serv- 
ice office, or by writing to the Special Serv- 
ices Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Winter House Building Incentive 
program was first introduced a year ago 
“as an experiment.” The Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, has reported to 
the House of Commons that it was “‘success- 
ful beyond all expectations.” 


Under last winter’s program, 32,659 
applications for the incentive payment were 
received. Of these, 3,412 were cancelled 
and 4,700 were rejected on first or final 
inspection because they did not meet the 
conditions of the program. A total of 24,547 
applications were approved. These covered 
28,162 dwelling units valued at $549,488,861. 

At the middle of September, incentive 
payments totalled $11,836,000. When the 
incentive payments are made on all the 
units covered by approved applications, 
they will amount to $14,081,000. 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


In month after outbreak of First World War, shock to business 
still being felt, although some manufacturers were beginning 
to benefit from orders for military supplies and equipment 


The shock to business confidence caused 
by the outbreak of the Great War in Europe 
early in August 1914 was still being felt 
throughout Canada in September. 


Some manufacturers and dealers were 
beginning to benefit from orders for sup- 
plies for the army and from the chance to 
fill gaps in imports left by the cutting off 
of trade with Germany. But in general, the 
situation in the business world was one of 
uncertainty and lack of confidence. 


Heavy Unemployment 


Unemployment continued to be heavy 
for the time of year. In Montreal, accord- 
ing to the report of the local correspondent 
in the October 1914 issue of the Labour 
GAZETTE, “in most branches of industry the 
men reported the employment situation 
was worse than at the beginning of last 
month ... ” Some of the public work 
projects undertaken by the city had been 
stopped or delayed because of lack of funds. 

The secretary of the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange said, “Almost no work is offering. 
Investors are not calling for plans; archi- 
tects and engineers have reduced their staffs 
to the irreducible minimum... .” 

In Toronto, “labour conditions during 
September continued unsettled, with large 
numbers of skilled and unskilled workers 
out of employment, but the situation showed 
a slight improvement as compared with 
August.” 

The Toronto District Labour Council, in 
conjunction with the Women’s Patriotic 
League, undertook a house-to-house canvas 
of the city to obtain data about unemploy- 
ment. About 1,600 persons would be ie- 
quired for the work, it was reported. 

In Ottawa, large numbers of construction 
tradesmen were out of work. Out of about 
80 stonemasons, only eight were employed. 
Two hundred carpenters were reported to 
be idle during September, and court actions 
had been threatened by members of the 
Carpenters’ union against several contractors 
who were alleged to have broken their con- 
tracts by reducing the wage scale. 

In Hull, a reduction in wages in the pulp 
and other mills of about 25 per cent was 
expected to be put into effect, and in lum- 
bering, wages were reported to be lower 
than in the previous year by that amount. 
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On the Prairies, a dry season and a short 
crop had resulted in a smaller than usual 
demand for harvest help. In Moose Jaw it 
was reported that labour organizations had 
decided to change their weekly meetings to 
semi-monthly ones, and _ semi-monthly 
meetings to monthly in order to save ex. 
pense. ; 

In Calgary, “no improvement was shown 
over the previous month in the building 
trades, all branches reporting that they had 
a large surplus of men.” In Edmonton, “the 
general retrenchment and reduction in 
working forces which commenced during 
the previous month was continued through- 
out September.” 

Labour conditions in Vancouver 
“generally showed no improvement over last 
month. The number of unemployed was 
steadily increasing with the approach of 
winter. Business houses stated that owing 
to the general slackness of trade they were 
obliged to reduce their staffs as low as pos- 
sible. The worst feature of the condition 
was the number of women and girls who 
were unemployed... .” 


Employment Better in Maritimes 


Employment conditions appeared to be 
better in the Maritimes than in other parts 
of Canada. In Halifax, labour was generally 
fairly well employed during September, and 
in Truro, “the outlook was not discourag- 
ing.” Labour conditions in Sydney were 
reported to be “quiet.” 

In the cities of Canada contributions were 
being made to the Patriotic Fund. In 
Montreal $1,490,492 had been subscribed, 
“every company and everybody who could 
helping in some way with time or money 
for the purpose of taking care of the wives 
and families of those at the front.” 7 

In London, the Patriotic Fund had raised 
$130,000, “and this amount will be used to 
relieve distress of all kinds, but more 
especially among wives and dependents of 
those gone to the war,” this journal’s local 
correspondent reported. “It is intended that 
every wife shall receive at least $30 per 
month, to include allowance from Militia 
Department and balance from Patriotic 
Funds? shat 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Plan Training Program for Building of N.S. Heavy Water Plant 


An extensive program to recruit and, 
where necessary, train in new skills a work- 
ing force of 11,500 required for construction 
of Deuterium of Canada Limited’s heavy 
water plant at Glace Bay, N.S., was an- 
nounced jointly last month by Premier 
Robert L. Stanfield of Nova Scotia and 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of 
Labour. 

The federal and provincial Departments 
of Labour, the National Employment Serv- 
ice, the provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion, and Trade and Industry, and the Nova 
Scotia Crown Corporation, Industrial Estates 
Limited, participated in preliminary dis- 
cussions. 

Construction of the $30,000,000 plant was 
scheduled to begin in October and to be 
completed in the spring of 1966. 

The policy will be to hire workers for 
construction through the facilities of the 
National Employment Service, as far as 
possible on a local basis. Where appropriate, 
training programs will be established to 
teach the skills required. This would be 
an extension of current training programs. 

it has been estimated the job will need 
about 100 carpenters, 100 riggers, 30 mill- 
wrights, 150 welders, 150 pipefitters, 50 
plumbers, 20 instrument mechanics, 50 


structural steel workers, 20 insulation 
mechanics, 100 electricians and 50 heavy 
equipment operators. The Department be- 
lieves many positions can be filled by men 
trained in the area. 

A preliminary construction schedule pre- 
pared by the project consultants has 
scheduled site clearing, foundations, erection 
of towers, and remaining construction over 
the two-year period. 

Contracts have been awarded for the con- 
struction of towers, the biggest single job 
of the project, which is to begin in January 
and be completed in two years. 

National Employment Service offices on 
Cape Breton Island will process applicants 
for jobs. The offices are located at Sydney, 
Glace Bay, New Waterford, North Sydney, 
Sydney Mines, Inverness and Port Hawkes- 
bury. 

Planning has been done also on the 
operation of the plant itself. An estimated 
200 persons will be employed in the plant 
operation, and consideration is being given 
to a technician training program to fill this 
demand. Additional men are expected to be 
required for the extension to the Seaboard 
Power Corporation plant that will supply 
secondary steam for the heavy water 
installation. 


Three Canadian Labour Leaders Died in September 


Three prominent trade unionists, each 
with a record of more than 50 years of 
service to the labour movement, died during 
September. They were: William Jenoves, a 
general vice-president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress; Arthur J. Kelly, a former 
Canadian vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen; and R. B. (Bob) 
Russell, a leader in the 1919 Winnipeg 
General Strike, and retired Executive Secre- 
tary of the Winnipeg and District Labour 
Council. 


William Jenoves 


William Jenoves, a general vice-president 
of the Canadian Labour Congress and Presi- 
dent of the Toronto and District Labour 
Council, died at Toronto on September 4. 
He was 75 years of age. 


Active in the labour movement for 61 
years, he had served as President of the 
Toronto and District Labour Council for 
23 years, and as business agent for Local 2 
of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union for 43 years. He was 
a vice-president of the Trades and Labour 
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Congress of Canada, and became a vice- 
president of the CLC at the merger in 1956. 
On Labour Day, 1963, Toronto’s union 
movement paid tribute to Mr. Jenoves at 
a banquet at which he was formally desig- 
nated as the city’s “Mister Labour.” 

Born in Scranton, Pa., in 1886, he came 
to Toronto with his father at the age of 10. 
At 13 he went to work as a six-cents-an- 
hour apprentice bricklayer. In 1903 he 
joined Local 2 of the Bricklayers, and in 
1921 he became business agent, a job he 
held until his death. 

In 1940 he was elected vice-president of 
the Toronto and District Trades and Labour 
Council, and president the next year. From 
then until his death, except for one year, 
he retained that position. In addition he was 
charter member and president for many 
years of the Toronto Building Trades 
Council. 

He was also active in community affairs, 
serving on the Toronto Harbour Commis- 
sion, the Canadian National Exhibition 
Board of Directors and the Toronto United 
Appeal. 
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A. J. Kelly 


Arthur J. Kelly, O.B.E., a former Cana- 
dian Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, died at Ottawa on Sep- 
tember 24. He was 75 years old. 

He was a vice-president of the Brother- 
hood from 1951 until his retirement because 
of ill health in 1958. He had served as 
deputy president from 1954. 

In 1946 he was awarded the Order of the 
British Empire for his work in the labour 
movement. 

Educated at Chatham, Ont., Mr. Kelly 
joined the CPR in 1906 as a spare brake- 
man and yardman at London, Ont. He 
joined the BRT a year later, became 
Treasurer of local Lodge No. 415, London, 
in 1908; became a member of the local 
grievance committee in 1913; Chairman of 
that committee in 1917; Vice-Chairman of 
the Ontario: Legislative Board in 1930, and 
Chairman of that Board in 1931. 

He served on the CPR General Commit- 
tee from 1917 until 1939. He was elected 
Dominion Legislative Representative in 1935 
and re-elected by acclamation in 1939, 1946 
and 1950. Mr. Kelly became Vice-President 
in 1951 and a member of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

In June 1936, he was appointed Chief 
Agent for Canada. He held the posts of 
Deputy President and Chief Agent until 
July 1958, when he resigned all offices on 
account of ill health. 





A. J. Kelly 
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He also represented labour at the ILO 
Conference at Geneva in 1950. 


R. B. Russell 


R. B. (Bob) Russell, one of the leaders 
in the 1919 Winnipeg General Strike, died 
in Winnipeg on September 25. He was 75 
years old, and had served in the labour 
movement for more than 50 years. 

In 1962, he retired as Executive Secretary 
of the Winnipeg and District Labour Coun- 
cil because of ill health. 

Mr. Russell, a native of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was jailed for sedition and conspiracy 
in the wake of the violent 1919 strike. He 
was paroled after serving one year of a two- 
year sentence. 


Robert Boyd Russell served his apprentice- 
ship as a machinist in the shipyards of Glas- 
gow. Coming to Winnipeg in 1911, he 
worked as a machinist in the CPR Shops 
for two years. In 1913 he became the busi- 
ness agent for District Lodge No. 2, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

He was one of the leaders of the One Big 
Union from its founding in 1919 until it 
entered the CLC after the merger in 1956 
that formed it. In July 1956, he was chosen 
to be Executive Secretary of the Winnipeg 
and District Labour Council (CLC). 


R. B. Russell was a member of the Mani- 
toba War Labour Board and the Labour 
Relations Board, the Apprenticeship Board, 
the License Board, and Religion-Labour 
Council of Manitoba. 


R. G. Currie, Chief Conciliator 
On West Coast, Has Retired 


R. G. Currie, head of the West Coast 
office of the Department’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, retired at the end of Sep- 
tember. Entering the Department in 1937 as 
a junior wage investigator and conciliation 
officer, he became head of the Vancouver 
office in 1946. 

Since then he has directed the growing 
activities of the office, which is responsible 
for the administration of federal labour 
Iegislation in British Columbia, Alberta, the 
Yukon and part of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. Currie has acted as Canadian Gov- 
ernment delegate at four sessions of the 
ILO’s Inland Transport Committee. In addi- 
tion he has served on various commissions, 
including the federal-provincial enquiry 
affecting the fishing industry. 
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Chrysler-UAW Agreement Hailed 
As “Breakthrough” on Pensions 


Chrysler Corporation and the United 
Automobile Workers last month signed a 
three-year agreement that has been hailed 
as a “breakthrough” in the area of fringe 
benefits. Its terms give workers earlier re- 
tirement, bigger pensions, longer vacations, 
two additional paid holidays, a 50-per-cent 
increase in relief time, and improved wages. 
In addition the contract provides for im- 
proved pensions for those already retired. 

From a wage standpoint, the contract is 
not exceptional. Workers will get no in- 
crease in hourly pay the first year; the 
money will be put into reserves for higher 
pension benefits. In the second and third 
years, pay raises will be 2.5 per cent, or 
between 7 and 12 cents an hour. But they 
will gain 1 cent in take-home pay from 
October 1, when the company assumed the 
cost of life and accident insurance. 

The most important provisions in the 
pact are: 

—Pensions will be paid on a basis of 
$4.25 (formerly $2.80) for each year of 
service. This will allow a worker with 30 
years service to retire at 65 with a pension 
of $127.50 a month, not including social 
security benefits. 

——As an inducement to early retirement, 
designed to create more job openings for 
younger workers, workers whose age and 
service total 85 may retire at any time after 
age 55 and receive a pension adjusted 
actuarily—but no more than 70 per cent 
of base pay—so that workers who retire at 
60 with 30 years service will get an average 
of $381 a month (and up to $400). If a 
worker keeps working until 65, his pension 
will drop to $316, including social security 
benefits. 

—Workers already retired will receive 
an increase of $1.45 a month per year of 
service and the company will assume all 
(formerly half) of their medical and hos- 
pital insurance costs. 

—Assembly-line workers will have 36 
instead of 24 minutes a day relief time. 

—Supplementary unemployment benefits 
will be increased from $40 to a maximum 
$50 a week, plus $1.50 for each dependant 
up to four. 

—Vacation time will be increased to 
three weeks from two, and two paid holi- 
days will be added—Good Friday and the 
worker’s birthday. The week of additional 
vacation is actually five days absence allow- 
ance that may be taken as little as four 
hours at a time for sickness, personal busi- 
ness or other “good” reason. 
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—Workers will get three days bereave- 
ment leave on the death of a spouse, child, 
parent, parent-in-law, sister or brother. 

—Survivor benefits will be increased. 
Regardless of the age of the deceased em- 
ployee, his widow receives $100 monthly 
for two years. If the deceased was 55 years 
or older, his widow (no age requirement) 
gets 55 per cent of the pension he would 
have received. If the deceased’s widow is 
50 years old, she receives $100 a month for 
two years until age 52; from age 52 to 62, 
she will receive $100 a month, provided she 
is getting no social security and does not 
remarry. At age 62 she will get 55 per cent 
of her husband’s assumed pension, plus 
social security. 

The company gained a reduction in the 
number of full-time union representatives 
in the plant paid by the company, from 
one steward for every 135 men to a level 
nearer to the one for every 250 that applies 
in General Motors and Ford plants. 
The Chrysler contract provided the pat- 
tern for the UAW’s agreement a week later 
with Ford. The union gained an additional 
benefit from the larger company in the form 
of a $25-$100 Christmas bonus, to be paid 
from the supplementary unemployment 
benefit fund when the fund is at a maximum 
level, the amount depending on the money 
available. 


In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Minister of Labour introduced the 
Department of Labour estimates on Sep- 
tember 4 (p. 7661). After noting the 
“marked” improvement in the unemploy- 
ment picture, the Minister said the com- 
mittee would be asked to provide $228,- 
079,800 in the main estimates, and $263,004 
in supplementary estimates. Of the main 
estimate, $114,491,504 would be required 
by the Department proper and $113,851,300 
by the UIC. 

On September 16, the Minister of Labour 
announced that unemployment insurance 
benefits would be paid to striking Toronto 
printers as the insurance officer had ruled 
that work stoppage terminated September 
TApesord): 

On September 14, Hon. J. C. Pickersgill, 
Minister of Transport, introduced Bill 
C-120, implementing recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Transportation 
“with respect to the rationalization of 
branch lines of railways and passenger train 
services and the fixing of freight rates under 
and consistent with a national transportation 
policy suited to modern transportation con- 
ditions” (p. 7978). 
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Technological Change and Industrial Relations 


Changes in industrial relations to reflect effects on workers 
and unions of technological change are most significant since 


emergence of industrial 


The effects of technological change on 
collective bargaining and on the role of 
government in labour-management relations 
were discussed by George S. Saunders, Chief 
of the Labour-Management Division, Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, in an address last month at the 
16th Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
Coal. 

Dr. Saunders commented also on tech- 
nological change and industrial relations in 
the coal-mining industry. 

“The effects of technological change on 
workers and .on unions are reflected in the 
most significant changes in industrial rela- 
tions since the emergence of industrial 
unionism in the 1930’s,” Dr. Saunders said. 

Technological change has increased in 
the past decade because of the intensified 
international competition facing Canada, 
and because of rapid advances in research 
and development. Although in the long run 
technological change can increase employ- 
ment and income, he said, in the short 
run it can result in the depression of some 
occupations, industries and areas. 

The historical attitude of the labour 
movement to technological change, Dr. 
Saunders said, had varied from outright 
opposition, to acceptance coupled with 
attempts to mitigate its adverse effects on 
the workers by means of restrictive work 
rules governing the use of materials, work 
methods, work assignments and the size 
of work crews. 

Although this attitude was not dead, 
there was evidence of the growth of co- 
operation rather than conflict between labour 
and management in this matter. 

The friction caused by technological 
change in Canada had developed during the 
period since 1957, the year Canadian in- 
dustry began to feel the effects of increasing 
competition for markets, which had given 
a new impetus to management’s search for 
more efficient methods of production. The 
period since 1957 had also been one of 
high unemployment. 

The consequences of these changes had 
been that in collective bargaining the 
emphasis had shifted from wages to job 
security, with tougher negotiations and 
longer strikes. 

In these circumstances, two methods of 
reconciling the conflict between manage- 
ment’s need for freedom and the worker’s 
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desire for security had developed. The first 
of these had taken the form of provisions in 
collective agreements to soften the adverse 
effects of change on the workers. These 
provisions included: severance pay and sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits, designed 
to help those laid off until new employment 
could be found; shorter hours, longer vaca- 
tions and early retirement, designed to 
cause employment to be shared among 
greater numbers; and retraining and reloca- 
tion schemes, designed to prepare redundant 
workers for new jobs. 

A number of these measures, Dr. 
Saunders said, implied a new level of co- 
operation between labour and management. 
This particularly applied to retraining and 
relocation schemes, which, to be successful, 
called for continuous co-operation between 
the parties. He mentioned the Armour Com- 
pany experiment in the United States (L.G. 
1961, p. 938) as “a pioneering example of 
the retraining and relocation scheme.” 

The second method of dealing with the 
human problems of technological change 
was by joint consultation and research. This 
method calls for far-reaching changes in 
traditional collective bargaining relations, 
and is “so radical that its successful intro- 
duction has come about only after long and 
bitter negotiations and strikes,” the most 
famous example of which is the 116-day 
strike in the United States steel industry in 
1959. 


The new mode of accommodation emerged 
in the form of a human relations committee. 
The committee is made up of members from 
the union and the companies. The function 
of the committee is to study industrial rela- 
tions problems away from the bargaining table. 
In this way, industrial relations problems can 
be solved before they become major issues 
in collective bargaining. Since the human 
relations committee was established, two con- 
tracts have been signed in the steel industry 
with a minimum of conflict. 


A similar agreement reached in Canada 
was between the Metal Trades Federation 
(CNTU) and the Quebec Iron and Titanium 
Company. Signed after a long strike, this 
agreement provided for a human relations 
committee to study and recommend solu- 
tions to problems such as job reclassifica- 
tion and technical retraining of employees. 
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In addition, the company agreed to make 
every effort to retrain the transfer workers 
affected by technological change to suitable 
work elsewhere. 


Human relations committees or joint 
study committees are now being established 
in other industries, such as automobile and 
aluminum. These committees are not to 
deal with grievances and are not negotiating 
committees, but are to solve problems away 
from the strained atmosphere of the bar- 
gaining table and to provide solutions 
acceptable to both parties. 


Two agreements in the United States 
cited by Dr. Saunders as the outcome of 
the work of these committees were an agree- 
ment between Kaiser Steel Company and 
the United Steelworkers (L.G., Feb., p. 
101). 

The agreement is designed to promote em- 
ployment and income security for production, 
maintenance, clerical and technical workers 
who are affected by technological change. 
Among other things the agreement provides 
for the establishment of a plant-wide employ- 
ment reserve in which employees will be 
assigned, at company discretion, to work any- 
where in the plant. Such assignment, however, 
is not to be used to displace other employees, 
to avoid recall of laid-off workers or to reduce 
hours of work below 40 per cent. 

The agreement provides also for short week 
benefits for employees whose work-week falls 
below 40 hours because of technological 
change. Employees in the reserve who are 
downgraded because of technological change 
are entitled to a displacement differential pay- 
ment. Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the agreement is a formula whereby savings 
resulting from technological change are shared 
between the employees and the company. 


In the second agreement, signed in 
October 1960 in the West Coast longshore 
industry between the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and 
the Pacific Maritime Association, the union 
abandoned most of its restrictive practices 
and its historical resistance to mechaniza- 
tion in return for a jointly managed income 
security fund of $5 million a year for 54 
years. The fund is financed solely by em- 
ployer contributions. 

The fund serves two purposes: first, it 
guarantees a straight-time weekly wage to 
compensate for the loss of work oppor- 
tunities caused by new contract provisions 
(as opposed to the loss of work opportuni- 
ties caused by declines in economic 
activity); second, it provides a pension plan 
with vesting rights and early retirement 
provisions. The employers in the industry 
believe the savings which result from this 
agreement will more than offset their con- 
tributions to the income security fund. 
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In Canada, besides the Quebec Iron and 
Titanium agreement already referred to, an 
agreement between the Canadian railways 
and their non-operating employees signed in 
1962 (L.G. 1962, p. 1181) provided for the 
establishment of a job security fund that 
came into effect on January 1, 1963. The 
fund, which was to be built up by company 
contributions of 1 cent per hour worked 
and paid for, was to provide for one or 
more of the following: severance pay, sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits, retrain- 
ing programs, reallocation of employees, or 
such other related purposes as might be 
agreed upon. 


The agreement stated that no expendi- 
tures would be made from the job security 
fund until the unions’ seniority rules had 
been revised to _ facilitate reasonable 
mobility of workers. 


A third Canadian agreement, in the 
Montreal construction industry, met the 
problem of maintaining security and welfare 
benefits in an industry where labour 
mobility was high by providing for portable 
pensions and group life insurance. Having 
been extended under the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act, the contract now covers 
some 7,000 employers and 44,000 workers. 


The agreements mentioned, the speaker 
said, had all been signed within the past 
five years, and are examples of the way col- 
lective bargaining can respond to the 
problems of technological change. 

As technological change continues we can 
expect new approaches to human problems to 
emerge on a much wider scale. For example, 
the need for greater worker mobility may 
result in a broadening of the bargaining unit 
and seniority lines; it may also result in more 
provisions for the portability of pension, 
vacation and welfare insurance provisions. We 
may even see co-operation and consolidation 
among unions to provide a broader base for 
labour mobility in this era of technological 
change. 


Turning to the role of government “in 
this changing industrial relations environ- 
ment,” Dr. Saunders briefly described what 
the federal Government was doing to smooth 
the path of industrial change for the workers 
affected by it. In response to the problems 
of technological change, the traditional role 
of government in labour matters had been 
expanded to provide a number of services 
designed to alleviate hardship to the workers. 
“In the matter of labour relations the new 
function of government is one of supporting 
and encouraging the parties to solve their 
own problems,” he said. 

The services being provided by the 
federal Government included: the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the 
Department of Labour, which aimed to 
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encourage the establishment of labour- 
management committees to consider such 
matters as safety, waste, efficiency and 
quality of product; the new Manpower Con- 
sultative Service, which was designed to 
help labour and management in the joint 
resolution of, and research into problems 
of technological change; the Department of 
Labour-University Research Program to 
encourage industrial relations research in 
the universities; and the various training and 
retraining programs offered under the Voca- 
tional and Training Assistance Act of 1960. 


The speaker then went on to comment on 
the peculiar aspects of technological change 
in the coal mining industry, in Canada and 
in the United States. “Coal mining in both 
Canada and the United States has under- 
gone very severe changes which resulted in 
heavy layoffs of miners,” he said. 

In the United States, most of the layoffs 
during the 1950’s were caused by greater 
productivity following mechanization. In 
Canada, however, layoffs during the past decade 
were mainly caused by declining markets. 
Between 1949 and 1960, output in Canadian 
coal mines declined by 47 per cent and em- 
ployment declined by 54 per cent. In the 
United States industry in this same period, out- 
put declined by only 5 per cent while employ- 
ment declined by 60 per cent. The United 
States experience suggests very large increases 
in productivity. These increases were certainly 
much greater than those experienced in the 
Canadian coal mining industry. 


Under the leadership of John L. Lewis, 
the policy of the United Mine Workers in 
the United States had been to encourage 
accelerated technological change, even 
though this meant mass layoffs of mine 
workers. The union went so far as to avoid 
contract provisions that would hamper or 
discourage the employers from making such 
changes; and as a result, the UMW con- 
tracts in the United States contained no 
provisions for severance pay, supplementary 
unemployment benefits, retraining or reloca- 
tion of laid-off workers, or similar measures 
to alleviate the hardship to the workers 
caused by technological change. 

“This policy on the part of the mine 
workers is a marked departure from the 
policies and attitudes of the labour move- 
ment as a whole toward technological 
change,” Dr. Saunders pointed out. At the 
same time, it had resulted in rapidly in- 
creasing wages for those miners who re- 
mained in the industry. 

It appeared, however, that the economic 
and industrial experience of the Canadian 
coal mining industry had been different 
from those of the American industry. In 
the Canadian industry, technological change 
had not gone as far as in the American, the 
main employment problem in Canadian coal 
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mining having arisen from loss of markets. 
The Canadian industry, however was now 
being mechanized, and this would have a 
severe impact on the employment oppor- 
tunity and occupational distribution of 
Canadian miners. 


The speaker expressed the opinion that, 
for several reasons, the response of the 
United Mine Workers Union in Canada 
would be different from what it had been in 
the United States in the 1950’s, and he 
gave several reasons for this opinion. “In 
the United States industry, negotiations take 
place at the national level, and settlements 
apply uniformly across the country. 
Regional and local autonomy are virtually 
non-existent. . . The lack of local union 
autonomy has been an important factor in 
the success of the United Mine Workers’ 
policy toward technological change in the 
United States coal mining industry.” 


Coal miners in Canada were organized by 
the UMW, but the Canadian region was 
virtually independent of its U.S. head- 
quarters. Collective bargaining in the Cana- 
dian industry took place at the level of the 
company, and was therefore much more 
susceptible to the influence of the rank and 
file in formulating demands. As a result, 
the union in Canada might be expected to 
pay more attention to the impact of 
mechanization than it had in the United 
States. 

Even in the United States, the influence of 
John L. Lewis was waning, and this had 
been reflected in the movement by the new 
leadership toward employment guarantees 
in the industry. This change of attitude 
would undoubtedly affect collective bar- 
gaining in the Canadian region of the 
union. 

Another factor that would affect bar- 
gaining in Canada was that increasing eXx- 
perience with technological change had 
shown that industrial relations systems in 
a wide variety of industries could be suc- 
cessfully adapted to meet the problems of 
technological change. 

In Canada, the influence of government 
would also affect the direction of industrial 
relations in coal mining. Moreover, because 
the Canadian coal industry was in a decline 
and had already received government assist- 
ance, it might be that the solutions to tech- 
nological change would differ from those 
found in other Canadian industries. 

In concluding, the speaker said that grow- 
ing competition, and research and develop- 
ment, were heightening the importance of 
technological change as an economic 
factor in a wide range of Canadian in- 
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dustries. Technological change brought 
about a need for management flexibility 
and freedom, and at the same time created 
severe employment problems for workers 
who were displaced by change. 
Management flexibility requires an end 
to work rules and other devices that make 


change difficult, and the threat of loss of jobs 
imposes the need for measures to protect 
workers from unemployment and loss of 
income. The successful solution of these 
problems, Dr. Saunders said, will depend 
on the co-operation and goodwill of labour, 
management and government. 


What's Ahead for the Canadian Economy 


Special adviser to the Privy Council provides blueprint of 
the Canadian economy for the next six years, analyzes impact 
population growth will have on labour force and employment 


A broad blueprint of what’s ahead for the 
Canadian economy in the next six years was 
presented recently by Kenneth W. Taylor, 
special adviser to the Privy Council Office, 
and a former deputy minister of Finance. 
Mr. Taylor was addressing the 62nd Annual 
Conference of the Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants on “Canada’s In- 
vestment Capital Requirements.” 


Dr. Taylor’s paper analyzed the changes 
taking place in Canada’s total population 
and the impact these will have on capital 
requirements in the governmental and 
private spheres. 


Dr. Taylor was concerned with the need 
to ensure employment for the more than 
1,000,000 Canadians who will enter the 
labour force during the next six years. 
Canada’s labour force will be increasing 25 
per cent faster in the next six years than 
in the last six. 


In the past 20 years, Canada’s popula- 
tion has been rising more rapidly than that 
of most other countries. In the past 10 years 
our population has increased 25 per cent, 
compared with 20 per cent for the United 
States and under 10 per cent in Western 
Europe. By 1970, Canada’s population will 
be close to 22,000,000. 


From the economic viewpoint, the most 
Significant aspect of this rise will be the 
disproportionate increase in the 20-24 age 
group. While the total population rises by 
about 14 per cent, this group will increase 
by 40 per cent, a reflection of the rapid rise 
in our birth-rates in the immediate postwar 
years. 


8-Million Labour Force 


The total labour force by 1970 is likely to 
rise to about 8,000,000, an increase of 
1,000,000 from the present size. But, 
barring a significant increase in net im- 
migration, nearly half of this increase 
will be in the under-25 age group, 
and close to three-quarters will be under 30. 
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The shift in age-grouping will have a 
bearing on social and institutional capital in- 
vestment requirements, Mr. Taylor pre- 
dicted. With the rapid increase in the 20-24 
year age-group, the marriage rates and the 
net family formation rates will soar. Our 
current annual number of marriages is about 
135,000; by 1970 it will approach 200,000. 

This should bring about strong new 
demand for a wide variety of consumer and 
capital goods. Housing capital expenditure, 
which was about $1.25 billion 10 years ago 
and will be just over $2.0 billion this year, 
is expected to reach $3.0 billion in 1970. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
estimates that 200,000 new dwelling units 
will be built in 1970, compared with an 
expected 150,000 in the present year. 

From the point of view of education, Mr. 
Taylor told his audience, there will be a 
tremendously increased requirement for 
university capital expenditure. During the 
next six years the university age popula- 
tion, 18-24 years, will increase by 35 per 
cent, and the Canadian Universities Founda- 
tion has estimated that the proportion of 
this age group attending universities will 
rise from the present 9 per cent to 13 per 
cent. In other words, the full-time, under- 
graduate university enrolment is expected 
to double. 

At the same time, the number of post- 
graduate students will triple, from just under 
10,000 at present to about 30,000 in 1970. 


Gross National Product 


To absorb the increase in the labour 
force and maintain a satisfactory level of 
prosperity, Dr. Taylor said public policy 
must be directed to produce an annual 
average increase of 6 per cent in the value 
of Gross National Product, which would 
reach about $65 billion in 1970. At the 
same time, he made the assumption that 
price increases would not exceed an average 
of 14 per cent per annum, the same rate 
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of increase that has been maintained over 
the last ten years. This means that a volume 
increase of 4.5 per cent in GNP will be 
required. 

How does this compare with past expe- 
rience Even with the strong performance 
of the economy since the beginning of the 
current expansion in 1961, the average GNP 
rise since 1957 has been only 3 per cent. 
What is needed is a growth rate that 
approaches the 5-per-cent increase achieved 
in the first decade after World War II. 

Capital expenditure in 1970 should be 
close to 25 per cent of GNP—about $16 
billion. This would be a “healthy percentage” 
based on the experience of the past 12 or 
15 years. In the biggest capital expenditure 
period, 1956-57, capital expenditures were 
27 per cent of GNP; in the slowdown years, 
they have dropped to about 21 per cent. 

“IT am assuming, and hoping, that there 
will be some constructive shifts in rates of 
capital growth as between the various 
developing sectors. I hope we will have a 
significant growth in manufacturing for 
domestic consumption, for export, and for 
the replacement of certain domestic cate- 
gories of imports based entirely on 
efficiency. This will require good planning, 
good policies and good actions by business 
management, by trade union management 
and also by governments. I would like to 
see steady, healthy and well-planned capital 
spending in the next six years.” 


Utilizing the Labour Force 


Well-planned capital spending will be 
directed not only toward developing 
Canada’s natural resources, but toward 
utilizing the expanding labour force to 
move the economy into a better position to 
compete internationally. 

“We must, of course, explore and expand 
our natural resources, but we must also 
exercise our best efforts to expand efficient 
and high-quality manufacturing. Raising 
tariffs or otherwise restricting imports will 
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not improve our economy or our employ- 
ment or our standards of living. What we 
need to do is to improve our efficiency, 
expand our technical research, and develop 
areas of production that will steadily im- 
prove our capacity to meet an increasing 
proportion of domestic requirements and 
also to expand our exports. 


“An equally important requirement is 
to improve continuously the quality of our 
labour force. We have been a bit late and 
rather slow in developing first-rate tech- 
nical institutes, though it is now beginning 
to get under way. It is essential to provide 
technical education and skilled training to 
the great majority of the later teenagers. 


“We also meed the best possible co- 
operation of business managers, trade union 
leaders, and all three levels of government 
to provide efficient ways and means of 
enabling workers who are, say, over 35 
years of age to maintain or adjust their 
skills in line with the technical changes in 
production. One of the serious situations in 
recent years is that we have had rather 
high levels of unemployment, but real short- 
ages of many types of skilled workers. 


“In other words, to build up and maintain 
high levels of employment we need to have 
the right kinds and right proportions of 
capital expansion, and we need greatly to 
expand and improve the number and the 
quality of our skilled labour force.” 


Government must create an atmosphere 
conductive to such development, Mr. Taylor 
stated, but the onus is on private business. 
Although government policies are important 
and influential “they are by no means 
dominant in affecting economic trends. It is 
the decisions and the actions taken by busi- 
nessmen, by trade union leaders, by bankers, 
investment institutions and trade associa- 
tions, that are at least as important and 
influential, and normally a good deal more 
important and more influential on economic 
growth than government policies and 
operations.” 
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Changes in Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws in 1964 


Six provinces amend Workmen’s Compensation Acts, Manitoba 
and Quebec increase disability pensions for past accidents. 
Ontario removes age limit for payment of children’s allowances 


The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 
Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova _ Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Quebec 
were amended. Of special importance, 
among the changes made, were the provi- 
sions in Manitoba and Quebec increasing 
disability pensions in respect of past 
accidents. 

The Newfoundland Legislature increased 
from $4,000 to $5,000 the maximum yearly 
earnings on which compensation may be 
paid. 

Manitoba and Ontario set higher mini- 
mum payments for total disability. In 
Ontario it was further provided that a 
permanently disabled workman who 
becomes entitled to payment for any 
temporary disability arising out of the 
original accident may be paid compensation 
based on his current earnings, if higher than 
his earnings at the time of the original 
accident. 


In Ontario, the age limit for the payment 
of children’s allowances was removed, and 
payments may now be made, at the Board’s 
discretion, as long as a child is continuing 
his studies. Provision was also made in 
Ontario for a common law wife to receive 
benefits under conditions laid down in the 
Act. 


Increased expenditures for rehabilitation 
services were authorized in Manitoba and 
Ontario. 


The Nova Scotia Board was given discre- 
tionary authority to consider silicosis claims 
filed outside the five-year time limit 
prescribed by the Act. 


Amendments in Ontario provide that 
accident prevention associations are to carry 
on the work of education in accident pre- 
vention, subject to the control of the Board. 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission was empowered to establish a 
special fund, similar to the second injury 
funds of the other provinces. 


Disability Benefits 


In Manitoba, the minimum compensation 
payment for permanent total disability was 
raised from $25 a week to $150 a month 
(or average earnings, if less). The new mini- 
mum was made applicable to all accidents 
occurring after June 1, 1964. At the same 
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time, the Legislature provided that all 
disability awards in respect of injuries that 
had occurred before August 5, 1959 should 
be upgraded on the basis of the same mini- 
mum payment. 

Provision was made for increases in 


past pension awards in accordance with the 
following formula: 


1. Where a person was receiving compen- 
sation for permanent total disability im- 
mediately before June 1, 1964, his payment 
after that date could not be less than $150 
a month, subject to the limitation that the 
adjusted pension could not be more than 
150 per cent of the compensation previously 
payable. 

2. Where a person was receiving com- 
pensation for permanent partial disability 
immediately before June 1, 1964, his pen- 
sion, as upgraded, could not be less than 
the percentage of $150 a month correspond- 
ing to his degree of disability as determined 
by the Board, subject to the limitation that 
the adjusted pension could not be more 
than 150 per cent of the compensation 
previously payable. 

The Quebec Legislature made provision 
for increases in all existing permanent total 
and permanent partial disability awards 
arising from accidents that happened in the 
period between September 1, 1931, when 
the Act first went into effect, and January 
1, 1960. Beginning from September 30, 
1964, all such payments are to be increased 
by a specified percentage, the percentage 
varying with the date of the accident. 

The percentage to be added to present 
payments of compensation, varying with the 
period in which the accident occurred, is as 
follows: 
from September 1, 1931 to July 1, 1947: 60% 
from July 1, 1947 to February 1, 1952: 40% 
from February 1, 1952 to January 1, 1955: 27% 
from January 1, 1955 to January 1, 1960: 10% 


The periods in respect of which different 
percentages apply correspond to the dates 
of successive changes in the ceiling on earn- 
ings, the ceiling having risen from $2,000 
to $2,500 in 1947, to $3,000 in 1952, to 
$4,000 in 1955, and to the present $5,000 
figure on January 1, 1960. 
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The obligation to pay the increased 
amounts falls on the Accident Fund or the 
employer, as the case may be, in the same 
manner as with the original payment of 
compensation. The Explanatory Notes on 
the Bill stated that an actuarial study of the 
reserve fund had shown that the increases 
would not necessitate any additional assess- 
ment on employers who contribute to the 
Accident Fund. 

In Newfoundland, the ceiling on earnings 
for compensation and assessment purposes 
was raised from $4,000 to $5,000 a year, 
effective from January 1, 1965. The ceiling 
remains $4,000 in the case of accidents 
occurring between April 1, 1961 and Janu- 
atyeels1965, ¢and .$3/000" inthe: case® of 
accidents that occurred before April 1, 
1961, when the ceiling was last raised. 

In Ontario also, higher minimum pay- 
ments for total disability were put into 
effect. Increases were from $15 to $30 a 
week for temporary total disability, and from 
$100 to $130 a month for permanent total 
disability. 

Another amendment in Ontario provided 
that a permanently disabled workman who 
becomes entitled to payment for any tem- 
porary disability, by reason of any matter 
arising out of his original accident, may be 
paid. compensation based on his current 
earnings, if higher than his earnings at the 
time of the original accident. 

The section of the Quebec Act that sets 
out the method of calculating the compensa- 
tion payable in permanent partial disability 
cases was revised to conform with the 
practice followed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission; and reference to the 
wage-loss method of calculating compen- 
sation, which is no longer followed in the 
administration of Canadian workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, was deleted. 

As previously worded, this section 
provided for the payment of compensation 
on the basis of difference in earnings before 
and after the accident; but the Commis- 
sion was authorized, where possible, to use 
the alternative method of awarding com- 
pensation on the basis of the physical im- 
pairment of the workman. The section, as 
revised, provides that a workman with a 
permanent partial disability is entitled to a 
weekly compensation payment for life in 
an amount established according to the 
degree of his disability, and calculated on 
75 per cent of his average weekly earnings 
during the 12 months preceding his accident, 
or during any lesser period of service with 
his employer. 
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Death Benefits 


In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for 
funeral expenses was raised from $200 to 
$300. Another amendment provided that the 
amount paid for a burial plot is to be ex- 
cluded in calculating the maximum compen- 
sation payable in death cases, which, under 
the terms of the Act, is 75 per cent of the 
workman’s average monthly earnings. 

In Quebec, the increased funeral benefit 
of $600 provided for in 1963 was made 
applicable to all deaths occurring after 
July 31, 1963. As enacted, this provision 
applied only to deaths resulting from 
accidents that happened after that date. 

Provision was made in Ontario for a 
common law wife to receive benefits, at the 
discretion of the Board, if there is no 
dependent widow. A common law wife may 
be paid compensation if she had lived with 
the workman for the two years immediately 
preceding his death and had borne him one 
or more children or, if there are no children, 
if she had lived with the workman for the 
six years preceding his death. 

As a result of another amendment in 
Ontario, payments may now be made, at 
the Board’s discretion, in respect of a child 
for as long as he is continuing his studies. 
Previously, payment of benefits could be 
continued only to the end of the school year 
in which a child reached the age of 18. 

The section of the Newfoundland Act 
that limits the total monthly compensation 
to dependants to 75 per cent of the work- 
man’s average earnings was amended, pro- 
viding further protection for the family of 
the low-paid wage-earner. The Act provides 
that where the total monthly compensation 
exceeds 75 per cent of the workman’s earn- 
ings it is to be reduced to that percentage; 
but that pensions of $75 to a widow, $25 to 
a child and $35 to an orphan child are to be 
paid, without reduction, up to a total of 
$150 or less. The amendment provides, in 
addition, that where benefits at the above 
rates total more than $150 they may not 
be reduced below $150. 


Medical Aid 


The Newfoundland Board was authorized 
to pay a clothing allowance not exceeding 
$100 a year to enable a workman to have 
clothing that is damaged or worn by the 
use of an artificial member or other 
apparatus kept in repair or replaced. This 
amendment will go into force on January 1, 
1965. Two other provinces—Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan—provide for a clothing 
allowance. 
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The section of the Prince Edward Island 
Act setting out the right of an injured work- 
man to medical aid was amended to replace 
the words “artificial members and apparatus” 
with the words “prosthetic appliances.” The 
section now states in part that “every such 
workman shall be entitled to such prosthetic 
appliances . . . as may be necessary as a 
result of any accident.” 


The Nova Scotia provision that enables 
the Board to reopen and review any claim 
was amended to authorize the Board to 
review any finding or decision of a medical 
review board made between April 12, 1957 
and April 13, 1962. (Provision was made 
in the Act on August 12, 1957 for a medical 
review board, and an amendment of April 
13, 1962 provided that the findings of such 
a board were to be effective from the date 
on which the board was appointed.) 


Another Nova Scotia amendment em- 
powers the Minister of Labour, upon an 
application for a medical review board, to 
refer the matter to a medical referee, if it 
has not been previously referred to a referee. 
The report of the referee is to be submitted 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Under the former provision, the same mat- 
ter could not be dealt with by both a 
referee and a medical review board. 

In Quebec, doctors, hospital officials and 
medical experts who examine or care for 
injured workmen are now required to 
submit their first reports containing their 
findings, treatments and recommendations 
within six days. Later reports are to be 
furnished as required. 


Silicosis Claims 


The Nova Scotia Board was given discre- 
tionary power, upon the written application 
of the workman, to reconsider a claim for 
compensation for silicosis that it had 
previously rejected because it was not filed 
within the prescribed five-year period follow- 
ing termination of employment, or to con- 
sider a new claim made after the expira- 
tion of the five-year period. 


Rehabilitation 


Amendments in Manitoba and Ontario 
will enable the Boards to increase their 
expenditures for rehabilitation services. In 
Manitoba, the ceiling of $30,000 on the 
amount which the Board may spend in a 
year on vocational training was removed, 
and in Ontario the Board was empowered 
to spend such amount over and above the 
former $200,000 ceiling as might be author- 
ized by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil. 
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Accident Prevention 


Accident prevention associations (associa- 
tions of employers) in Ontario were brought 
under the control of the Board, and the Act 
was further amended to state that the pur- 
pose or function of such associations is 
“education in accident prevention.” 

The Quebec Act was also amended to 
require an accident prevention association 
(as in Ontario, composed exclusively of 
employers) to be representative of work- 
men as well as employers, if it wishes to 
have its rules made binding by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. 


Special Fund 


The Quebec Commission was empowered 
to establish a special fund (like the second 
injury funds in other provinces) to help 
defray the costs and compensation arising 
by reason of an accident to a workman 
handicapped by reason of a previous acci- 
dent, a congenital infirmity or a pathological 
condition. The Commission was authorized 
to add a percentage or additional sum to the 
assessment of any or all classes of industry 
in Schedule I in order to establish this 
special fund. 


Coverage 


An amendment to the Quebec Act re- 
moved a restriction that formerly applied 
with respect to the coverage of employees 
of the Provincial Government, municipal 
and school corporations and other public 
bodies. Previously, these employees were 
covered only if they were engaged in em- 
ployment that would be within the scope of 
the Act if carried on by a private employer. 
All such employees are now covered. These 
public bodies are included in Schedule II 
of the Act, which sets out the industries in 
which employers are individually liable for 
the payment of compensation. 


Administrative Provisions 


As a means of promoting safer working 
practices in industry, the Ontario Board was 
authorized to adopt a demerit system 
whereby an employer’s assessment would be 
increased if his accident record was con- 
sistently higher than the average for the 
industry. Details of a demerit system would 
be laid down in regulations. A merit rating 
system under which employers with a 
favourable accident record have their 
assessments reduced is already provided for 
in the Act. 

A Quebec amendment provided that any 
agreement between an employer who is 
individually liable for the payment of com- 
pensation and the workman or his depend- 
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ants with regard to compensation must be 
approved by the Commission. A provision 
permitting an exception to this rule in the 
case to temporary disability lasting for less 
than four weeks was deleted. 

Under another Quebec amendment, the 
Commission is authorized to deduct from 
a workman’s periodic compensation pay- 
ments the equivalent of any advance pay- 
ment made to the workman by a welfare or 
insurance service during his period of dis- 
ability and to refund the amount to the 
service concerned. 

A further Quebec amendment gives the 
Commission express authority to add to 
Schedule I (industries in which employers 
are required to contribute to the Accident 
Fund) an industry mentioned in Schedule 
If (industries in which employers are in- 
dividually liable to pay compensation). 

The Nova Scotia Board was authorized 
to establish and maintain a branch office, 
with a medical officer, at or near Sydney. 
This provision is to go into force on 
proclamation. 


Fishermen—TIndividual Liability 


An amendment was made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, No. 30 of 1948, 
of Newfoundland providing for increased 
benefits to members of the crew of a 
fishing vessel. This Act, the predecessor of 
the present Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
remains in effect only with respect to deep- 
sea fishermen and renders the employer 
individually liable for the payment of 
compensation. 


The Act provides that members of the 
crew of a fishing ship registered in New- 
foundland or operated by an employer re- 
siding in or having his principal place of 
business in the province are to be deemed 
workmen within the meaning of the Act, 
notwithstanding that they are paid wholly 
or mainly by shares in the profits or gross 
earnings of the ship. The amendment, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1965, increases the 
ceiling on the earnings or average earnings 
of any such fisherman from $700 to $2,000 
a year. 


Legislation Dealing with Apprenticeship 
and Trade Training Enacted in 1964 


Ontario enacts Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act and New Brunswick passes Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act 


At the 1964 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures, two provinces enacted new 
legislation designed to promote the training 
of more skilled workers and to give due 
and proper recognition to qualified trades- 
men. Ontario passed the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1964, 
and New Brunswick the Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, 1964, the first 
major revision of the apprenticeship legisla- 
tion since 1928, follows in general the lines 
suggested by the Select Committee on Man- 
power Training, which submitted its report 
in February 1963. 


When introducing the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour said: 


Our desire to streamline the Act in the 
light of present-day conditions has resulted 
in a number of important changes in the legis- 
lation. For example, to make provision for 
the formal recognition of tradesmen; to meet 
the evident need for more skilled workmen 
who will be required in this province In the 
years ahead; to encourage the training of 
people already in industry to enable them to 
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cope with the technological changes which are 
so rapidly taking place; to help provide 
opportunities for many of the young people 
of the province who will be graduating from 
secondary school in the years ahead. 


In line with these objectives, the new Act, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
provides not only for the training of appren- 
tices but also for the introduction of com- 
pulsory certification in key trades and for 
the extension of the voluntary system. Some 
changes in administration have also been 
introduced to bring the Act into line with 
current administrative practices. 


Other new provisions make the Crown 
subject to the same duties as other em- 
ployers of apprentices, and require con- 
tractors with provincial government con- 
struction contracts to employ the prescribed 
complement of apprentices. 


The responsibility for the administration 
of the legislation is now vested in the 
Director of Apprenticeship, who will be 
responsible to the Minister. Previously, the 
apprenticeship program was carried out 
by the Apprenticeship Branch, under the 
direction of the Industry and Labour Board. 
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Implementing the Select Committee’s 
recommendation for a continuing program 
of research into manpower problems, the 
Act not only makes the Director responsible 
for apprenticeship training programs, but 
also requires him to undertake, or collab- 
orate in studies or investigations to deter- 
mine training and supply requirements in 
any trade. 

To carry out his duties, the Director is 
given broad powers to inspect the premises, 
equipment and training facilities of em- 
ployers, to examine books, payrolls and other 
records, to take extracts and to order the 
production of documents. 

In addition, the Director has been given 
authority to deal with special situations. He 
is now empowered to enrol as an 
apprentice, or to grant a certificate of 
proficiency or a certificate of qualification 
to any person who, because of physical in- 
capacity or some other special circum- 
stance, has been unable to take or com- 
plete the prescribed course of study or 
training. 

The joint provincial advisory committees 
have been retained, but members are to be 
appointed by the Minister rather than by 
the Industry and Labour Board as formerly. 
Members are now to be appointed for a 
fixed term (one, two or three years) and 
will not be eligible for re-appointment for 
at least two years, a change recommended 
by the Select Committee. Also, these com- 
mittees are now to play a strictly advisory 
role, and no longer have the power to 
make regulations, another amendment 
advocated by the Select Committee. 

The use of local apprenticeship com- 
mittees to advise and assist the Director 
with local problems relating to apprentice- 
ship or tradesmen’s qualifications has been 
continued, but members are now to be ap- 
pointed by the Director rather than by the 
provincial advisory committees as _hereto- 
tone: 


Definition of Apprentice 


In the new legislation, the definition of 
apprentice has been simplified to cover 
any person 16 years and over who has 
entered into a contract with his employer 
to receive training and instruction in a 
trade. 

In line with this change, the definition of 
employer has also been expanded to in- 
clude not only the Crown and any public 
authority but also the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Institute and any local apprenticeship 
committee, thereby making it possible to 
indenture apprentices to a public authority 
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or to one of the other bodies referred to 
above, instead of restricting contracts to 
individual employers as has been the custom. 

This amendment was based on a recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee with 
particular reference to the building trades. 
The Committee suggested that if such a 
procedure were adopted it would facilitate 
transfers between individual employers and 
would reduce the risk of a layoff’s interrupt- 
ing the planned progression of an appren- 
tice through the entire system. It would also 
help to provide apprentices with more com- 
prehensive and _ well-rounded on-the-job 
training. 

The Minister of Labour is empowered to 
make agreements with the Minister of La- 
bour of Canada respecting apprenticeship 
and manpower training, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. 

In addition, the new Act recognizes the 
desirability of encouraging apprenticeship 
programs in general industry, and author- 
izes regulations providing for approval by 
the Director of apprentice training programs 
established by employers. 

In its report, the Select Committee said 
that far too little training of a formal 
nature was being carried on in general in- 
dustry, and it urged that something im- 
mediate be done to correct this situation. In 
the Committee’s view, training programs in 
industry should be tailored to the needs 
of particular firms or industries. It would 
be most unrealistic, for example, to attempt 
to develop a general apprenticeship program 
for machinists that would be equally 
applicable to all types of manufacturing. 
Instead of this, firms should be given as 
much leeway as possible in the development 
of their individual programs. 

The Committee thought, however, that 
some regulation was necessary, and it 
recommended that the appropriate authori- 
ties draw up minimum standards applicable 
to various types of apprenticeship in 
general industry, and that they provide a 
provincial seal of approval to be affixed 
to those company certificates that are 
awarded under programs that meet those 
standards. They stated: 


. .. At the very least, such standards should 
include specifications as to the desired length 
of particular types of apprenticeship programs 
and the minimum amounts of related classroom 
instruction which should be required. In addi- 
tion, no Provincial stamp of approval should 
be offered in the absence of periodic field trips 
designed to check on the calibre of the on-the- 
job training provided under particular programs. 
Such investigations should not be viewed as 
policing actions but rather as little more than 
general inspection tours. By no means should 
any attempt be made to dictate the detailed 
contents of individual company programs. 
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Definition of a Trade 


Unlike the former legislation, the new 
Act does not list the apprenticeable trades, 
but it authorizes regulations defining a trade 
and establishing an apprentice training 
program for any trade or group of trades. 

Once an apprentice training program has 
been established for any trade, every new- 
comer to the trade must register as an 
apprentice within three months. If he does 
not register within the prescribed time 
limit, he must obtain a special authorization 
from the Director in order to continue 
working in the trade. 

It is also mandatory for an employer 
employing any person under 21 years of age 
who is neither an apprentice nor a holder 
of either a certificate of apprenticeship or a 
certificate of qualification in that trade to 
notify the Director immediately, giving the 
particulars of the employment and the name 
and address of the employee. The Director, 
in turn, must inform the person concerned 
of his rights and duties under the Act. 

Another provision designed to promote 
apprenticeship training makes it obligatory 
for a contractor with a public works con- 
tract to employ the prescribed number of 
apprentices in the trades in which training 
programs are in effect. 

The minimum term for a contract of 
apprenticeship remains two years. A new 
feature is that a contract will not be con- 
sidered to have been violated if the ap- 
prentice engages in a lawful strike. 

Besides updating the apprenticeship pro- 
visions, the new Act takes into account the 
need to provide qualified tradesmen with 
some tangible evidence of their skill and 
training, and it provides for both compulsory 
and voluntary certification. 


Compulsory Certification 


The Minister said that the Government 
had decided to establish compulsory 
certification in a number of key trades, 
and to extend voluntary certification to a 
number of other trades in which no 
certificates of qualification had previously 
been available. He emphasized that com- 
pulsory certification was a step designed, not 
to restrict tradesmen but to “enhance their 
standing by enabling them to provide them- 
selves, their employer or prospective em- 
ployers, and the general public with positive 
proof of their qualifications.” He added: 

The value and effectiveness of such compul- 
sory certification has already proved itself in 
three trades in the province, motor vehicle 
repair, hairdressing, and barbering. The im- 
proved standing which these trades have ex- 
perienced since gaining compulsory certifica- 
tion has made it obvious that extending this 
feature to other trades will benefit all con- 
cerned. 
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Trades in which certification is to be 
compulsory are to be designated by regula- 
tion. The Lieutenant Governor in Council 
is emplowered to designate any trade as a 
certified trade and to provide for separate 
branches or classifications within a trade. 

After a trade has been certified, no per- 
son, other than an apprentice or a trades- 
man already practising the trade, may work 
without a certificate of qualification. 


So that the introduction of the compul- 
sory system will not cause any hardship, 
persons already in a trade at the time of 
designation are given two years in which to 
qualify for a certificate of qualification. 
Anyone practising a trade when compulsory 
certification is introduced may qualify for 
a certificate of qualification, if he 

(a) is the holder of a certificate of appren- 
ticeship in the trade; 


(b) shows proof of having worked as a 
journeyman in the trade for a period in excess 
of the apprenticeship period prescribed for that 
particular trade; or 


(c) satisfies the Director that he is qualified 
to work in the trade, and meets such other 
requirements as may be prescribed. 


As indicated above, voluntary certifica- ” 
tion is also to be extended. The Act does 
not list the trades in which the voluntary 
system is to apply, but leaves such details 
to be dealt with by regulation. 


The useful role to be played by private 
trade schools in the program for training 
and developing manpower in Ontario is 
again recognized. The Act does not set 
any standards for such schools, but it 
authorizes regulations to deal with such 
matters as licensing, courses of study and 
methods of training. The Select Committee 
had recommended that private trade schools 
and correspondence schools as a group 
should not be prohibited or regulated out of 
existence; but it had said there must be 
constant vigilance and repeated inspections 
by competent persons familiar with the 
training in question, to ensure that such 
schools are offering nothing less than they 
purport to offer. 


Enforcement provisions have been 
strengthened in the new Act. It is now an 
offence to withhold any information regard- 
ing the work or training conditions of 
apprentices or to misrepresent the facts, or 
to use a certificate issued to another person 
in order to obtain employment or business. 
The maximum penalty for a violation of the 
legislation has been increased to $1,000. 

Another new enforcement provision is 
designed to ensure that apprentices receive 
the wages due them. In addition to any 
fine imposed, a magistrate may now order 
an employer who has been convicted of 
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failure to pay an apprentice the required 
wages to pay to the Director the amount 
owing to the apprentice, to be held in trust 
for him. A copy of this order may be filed 
in a division court, or in a county court if 
the amount is over $400. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The New Brunswick Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fications Act, which went into force on 
October 1, 1964, provides for the establish- 
ment of a system of compulsory certification 
in designated trades. It replaced the Trades 
Examination Act, a 1949 measure that intro- 
duced the voluntary system previously in 
effect in five trades. 

The new Act is patterned after other 
provincial Acts of the same name. Trades 
are not designated in the Act, but the 


Lieutenant Governor in Council is em- 
powered to bring any trade within the 
scope of the Act. 

After a trade has been designated, it will 
be illegal for an employer to employ any 
person in that trade without a certificate of 
qualification, unless he has an apprentice- 
ship certificate or is undergoing apprentice- 
ship training. 

The Act provides for the appointment of 
a board of examiners, with examiners in 
each trade, to prescribe examinations and 
examine candidates for certificates of 
qualification. 

After compulsory certification has been 
introduced in any trade, an employer is 
quilty of an offence if he employs an 
unlicensed person, and on summary convic- 
tion is liable to a fine of up to $100. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Second Quarter of 1964 


Deaths from industrial accidents in year’s second quarter 
totalled 228, of which 55 occurred in manufacturing industry 


Up to the end of August, the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received reports on 
228* industrial fatalities that occurred in 
Canada during the second quarter of 1964. 


During the previous quarter, 278 fatali- 
ties were recorded. This is 38 more than 
the previously published preliminary total 
of 240 (L.G., July, p. 560). 


In the second quarter of last year, 281 
fatalities were recorded—49 more than the 
preliminary figure of 232 (L.G., Oct. 1963, 
p. 884). 

During the second quarter of 1964 there 
were two multi-fatality accidents, each of 
which brought death to three or more 
workmen, and together resulted in fatal 
injuries to eight. 

Four crew members of an aerial survey 
died in the wreckage of their plane that 
crashed on take-off at Thompson, Man., on 
April 1. Four employees were killed, or 
died later of injuries received, in an ex- 
plosion and fire that destroyed a soap plant 
at North Edmonton, Alta., on June 2. 


Industrial Distribution 


The largest number of fatalities, 55, 
occurred in the manufacturing industry. 
Of the 55 fatalities, 14 were in iron and 
steel products, 8 in transportation equip- 





“See tables H-1 and H-2 at back of this issue. 
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ment, 7 in food and beverages, 6 each in 
wood products and chemical products, 4 
each in non-ferrous metal products and non- 
metallic mineral products, 2 each in paper 
products and miscellaneous products, and 
1 each in textile products and electrical 
apparatus and supplies. 

In the construction industry, 12 of the 
42 fatalities were in buildings and structures, 
11 in highways and bridges, and 19 in mis- 
cellaneous construction. 

The 38 fatalities that were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication 
industry during the quarter were distributed 
as follows: 15 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 11 in railway transportation, 4 
in water transportation, 3 each in air 
transportation and in communication, and 
2 in storage. 

In the mining and quarrying industry, 
14 of the 23 fatalities were in metal mining, 
3 in coal mining, and 5 in non-metal mining 
and quarrying. 

In the logging industry 22 fatalities were 
recorded. 

The remaining 48 fatalities that occurred 
during the quarter were distributed as 
follows: 19 in the service industry, 14 in 
agriculture, 7 in public utilities, 5 in trade, 
and 3 in fishing and trapping. 
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The fatalities covered in this review are those that involved persons gainfully employed 
and that occurred during the course of, or arose out of their employment, including 
deaths resulting from industrial diseases. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled by the Economics and Research Branch 
from reports received from the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and certain other official sources. Newspaper reports are 
used to supplement these. For industries not covered by workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, mewspaper reports are the Department’s only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and certain 
of the service groups, is not as complete as in industries covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Similarly, a small number of traffic accidents that are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s records because of lack of information in press 
reports. 

The number of fatalities that occur during the period under review is usually greater 
than indicated in the article and tables. However, fatalities that were not reported in 
time for inclusion are recorded in supplementary lists and the statistics revised accordingly 


in the next annual review. 





Analysis by Cause 


An analysis of the 228 fatalities during 
the second quarter of 1964 shows that 55 
(24 per cent) were the result of “being 
struck by different objects;” 42 of these were 
in the category “other objects” such as falling 
trees and limbs and landslides or cave-ins, 
etc., 9 were caused by moving vehicles; 
and 4 were the result of being struck by 
tools, machinery, cranes, etc. 

Fifty-two fatalities were caused by falls 
and slips; all but nine were the result of falls 
from different levels, such as_ buildings, 
roofs, scaffolds, bridges, etc, into harbours, 
rivers, lakes, sea, shafts, pits, excavations, 
etc. 

Thirty-five fatalities were caused by col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.; 18 of 
these involved automobiles and trucks, 7 
involved tractors and loadmobiles, 5 in- 
volved aircraft, 3 involved railways, and 1 
each involved watercraft and other trans- 
portation agencies. 


Twenty-four fatalities were in the cate- 
gory of being caught in, on or between; 
most of them involved tractors, load- 
mobiles, automobiles, trucks, and hoisting 
or conveying apparatus. 

Twenty-one fatalities were the result of 
inhalations, absorptions, asphyxiations and 
industrial diseases. 

The remaining 41 fatalities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 16 were the result of con- 
flagrations, temperature extremes and ex- 
plosions; 11 were the result of exertions; 
8 were caused by electric current; 5 were 
under the heading of miscellaneous 
accidents, and 1 was in the category of 
striking against or stepping on objects. 


Province of Occurrence 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 87, was in Ontario. 
In British Columbia there were 38, in 
Quebec 31, and in Alberta 23. 

During the quarter, there were 63 
fatalities in April, 80 in May, and 85 in 
June. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, September 


Employment decreased by 203,000 to 
6,754,000 between August and September. 
But unemployment, too, dropped during 
the month, by 29,000 to 218,000. 

The decline in employment was above 
average for the month as a record influx 
of students into summer employment was 
followed by a sharp decrease in employ- 
ment on the re-opening of schools in 
September. Between August and September, 
the drop in employment of persons 14 to 
24 years of age amounted to 272,000; the 
decline was partly offset by a gain of 69,000 
among persons 25 years of age and over, 
most of it among women. 

Unemployment in September represented 
3.1 per cent of the labour force, the lowest 
rate for the month since 1956. The rate in 
August was 3.4 per cent, and in September 
last® year, “35/7 "per ‘cent. 

Seasonally adjusted, the unemployment 
tate was 4.5 per cent in September, 4.8 
per cent in August and 5.3 per cent in 
September 1963. 

In September, employment was higher 
by 189,000 and unemployment lower by 
32,000 than in September last year. 

The labour force, at 6,972,000, was 
157,000 (2.3 per cent) higher than in 
September 1963. 


Employment 


The employment decline between August 
and September was mainly in the non-farm 
sector. Much of the decline during the 
month occurred in the service-producing in- 
dustries that had provided many of the 


summer jobs for students. Farm employ- 
ment decreased seasonally, accounting for 
about one fifth of the total decline. 

Total employment remained well ahead 
of a year earlier, however. The September 
estimate, 6,754,000, represented an increase 
of 189,000 (2.9 per cent) over the estimate 
in September 1963. In non-agricultural in- 
dustries the increase was 221,000 (3.8 per 
cent). 

The largest advance was in manufactur- 
ing, where employment was up by approxi- 
mately 100,000 over the year. Other in- 
dustries showing large increases were serv- 
ice and trade. 

Employment was higher than a year 
earlier in all regions. The gains were largest 
in British Columbia, where the increase 
was 4.7 per cent, and in Ontario, where it 
was 3.2 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment decreased by 29,000 to 
218,000 between August and September. 
The decline was mainly among teen-agers 
and was largely associated with the re- 
opening of schools. : 

Compared with a year earlier, unemploy- 
ment was down 32,000. The decline was 
almost entirely among men. 

Of the 218,000 unemployed in Septem- 
ber, some 153,000, or 70 per cent of the 
total, had been out of work for three 
months or less. An estimated 27,000 had 
been seeking work for four to six months, 
and 38,000 for seven months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 











Labour Surplus 








Approximate Balance Labour Shortage 








Labour Market i 2 3 4 

Areas er Peis aS Seo 
September |September |September |September |September September} September| September 

1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 

Metropolitan........... — 3 4 9 8 _ — 

Major Industrial....... —_ 1 11 10 15 15 — — 

Major Agricultural..... — — 1 1 13 12 — 1 

Min ontae are ae eee = _ 8 9 47 46 2 2 

Motalaessaere: — 1 23 24 84 81 2 3 














ee ee ee eee eee 


ee ee ee eee 
This review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 














Substantial 
Labour 


== Surplus 


Group |! 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Moderate 
Labour 
Surplus 


Approximate 
Balance 





Group 2 
Quebec-Levis 


St. John’s 
Vancouver- 
New Westminster 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
—--> HALIFAX 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
—-»> WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 


Labour 
Shortage 


Group 4 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 


60 per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 








Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Granby-Farnham- 
Cowansville 

Lac St. Jean 


—»OSHAWA 


Saint John 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


VICTORIA ga 


Brantford 
Fort William- 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
—-> JOLIETTE 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
—»NIAGARA 
PENINSULA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
—»>SARNIA 
Sudbury 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
0 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 








Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 








MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 


10,000 to 25,000) 





Campbellton 
Kamloops 
Newcastle 
Prince George-Quesnel 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 


Sorel 


Victoriaville 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 


Yorkton 








Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 


<— Bridgewater 
ST. STEPHEN <-— 


Central Vancouver 
island 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 

Drumheller 

—>DRUMMONDVILLE 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
—-»LINDSAY 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Summerside 





Continued in col. 4 











Listowel 


—->WEYBURN 





Cont. from col. 3 


SWIFT 
CURRENT 
Trail-Nelson 


Truro 
—»>VALLEYFIELD 


Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 





—-}The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month: an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used see page 844, September issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 





Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


——[ | | "et 


Total civilian labour force (a) (000)| Sept. 19 6,972 — 3.2 |+ 2.3 
Employed Jus «esi ate nee ec se (000)} Sept. 19 6,754 | — 2.9 | + 2.9 
Apriculture. .)).cu, ecg Wy Shee a Pe ae (600) Sept. 19 674 | — 5.6 | — 4.5 
Non-agriculture: 0%. <i oe ee ee (000)| Sept. 19 6,080 — 2.6 |+ 3.8 
Paid: workers,..,:.. Gsccscen of eee (000)} Sept. 19 5, 581 sid, 4 ame ah 
At Work 65 hours or moromus...ceee eee (000)} Sept. 19 5,738 |+ 3.3 | + 2.2 
At work less than 85 hours!).........s«.«es<. (000)| Sept. 19 774 + 11.5 + 2.8 
Employed but not at workuct...14:..0..2+0.+4 (000)| Sept. 19 242 | — 65.7 | + 21.6 
Unemployed hice, Cea e tree nach ee es (000)| Sept. 19 218 | — 11.8 | — 12.8 
Atlantie instance Pte Gee ae (000)| Sept. 19 34 + 13.3 0.0 
Quebec. ouch sows dein OR Oe ee eee (000)| Sept. 19 84 — 16.0 — 22.2 
Ontario... in. ox. ca ee eee ee ee ee (000)| Sept. 19 55 — 19.1 — 3.5 
IPPOITIO 5 ote egies pics ce ee ee (000)! Sept. 19 20 — 13.1 — 13.1 
PACITICL Us baat eeccd teks een ORT ee (000)| Sept. 19 25 | — 3.9 | — 10.7 
Without work and seeking work.................. (000)} Sept. 19 208 — 10.0 — 12.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............... (000)| Sept. 19 10 | — 37.5 — 23.1 
Industrial employment (1949=100)..........cccccccccccee July 133.7 | + 0.2 | + 4.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... July 122.6 —- 138 |+ 4.9 
Immigration. 28s... sees ee ee ee } 1st 6 mos. ( 51,323 = i= 98.8 
Destitied:to the labour forcesfwsiey-cks..<....4s Oe 1964 26, 129 — | + 22.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and-leckouts=... ct.22c oe eee September 63 — 7.4 0.0 
No, ol workers involved... s:¢05 95 sw bcs ods eee September 9,089 — 20.8 — 5.7 
Duration in: mian.dayaves) cetaies. cs ee eee September | 104,010 | — 3.9 | + 20.5 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... July $86.75 | + 0.2 | + 4.1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).........<.<ces+cccacee July $ 2.01 —- 0.5 | + 4.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... July 40.9 — 0.7 }+ 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).............0ccccccccce. July $82.10 | — 1.4 | + 4.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)...................-. September 135.6 — 0.4 |+ 1.6 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
LOG) 3 wicacs hc. Gira tole Siar cst SR as ols ciel July 144.5 |— 1.3 | + 3.1 
Total labourlincome... ee eet ee $000,000.) July 1,977 |— 0.9 | + 8.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)%) Moae..c..u sc. een els August 207.6 | + 5.38 | + 9.1 
MManitactiniigs. 2 an, eee. ae te August 185.6 | + 6.4 | + 9.2 
Durables. ics eel ere ee ee August 180.9 | + 1.8 | + 13.6 
Non-durables. °...0.08. 0, 40a) oe ee ee August 189.7 | + 10.5 | + 5.9 
New Residential Construction (b) 
UBT ie sicis fia a’ sto ace. v stag AONE ve mee eee September| 11,633 — 1.3 + 6.5 
Completions havc. La eee ee eee September| 11,504 + 35.5 + 6.4 
Under construction. «..cecestesaniiers chee a eee September| 75,466 | — 0.1 | + 7.7 


ee ee eee ee 

(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Canadians Design Stair-Climbing Wheelchair 


Design by two Canadians is best of entries from many nations 
in competition sponsored by U.S. President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, and is winner of $5,000 prize 


Two Canadians have designed a wheel- 
chair that will go up and down stairs. With 
it they have won a prize of $5,000 that was 
first offered in 1960 for such a design. 

The competition, sponsored. by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, with the National In- 
ventors’ Council of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce designated to receive and 
screen the entries, drew entries from many 
countries. 

Neville E. Hale and Kenneth Gardner 
of Hale and Associates, engineering con- 
sultants of Toronto, Ont., have developed a 
chair which has been judged to meet the 
specifications and to be the best of those 
submitted. 

The rules of the competition required 
the wheelchair to weigh from 50 to 75 
pounds and be able to carry a person of 
maximum weight of 200 lbs. It must be col- 
lapsible and of such size that it can be 
carried in an automobile. It must be capable 
of negotiating any stairs with average-height 
risers and variable depth of treads and be 
able to turn on any stair landing large 
enough for a wheelchair to manoeuvre. It 
should, if possible, permit the occupant to 
negotiate the stairs without assistance. 

The chair has four wheels, the two front 
ones being larger than those at the rear, 
which swivel. These wheels support the 
chair when the occupant is travelling over 
ordinary ground. 

To climb or descend stairs, the occupant 
presses two levers which bring a continuous- 
tracked belt into contact with the stairs. 

The chair is hand-operated but the in- 
ventors are working to develop a power- 
operated model to run from a battery. 

The chair was built by Associated Tool 
& Manufacturing Ltd. of Toronto and drew 
wide interest when it was demonstrated at 
the Canadian Trade Fair in Philadelphia. 


Domestic Training Courses Established 


An experiment in Regina has established 
guidelines for a developing domestic train- 
ing program in Saskatchewan for teenage 
girls who, because of mild mental and 
physical disabilities, were without a 
sufficient education to be eligible for voca- 
tional training. 

With the assistance of the Saskatchewan 
Co-ordinating Council on Rehabilitation an 
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advisory committee was established includ- 
ing representatives of the Co-ordinating 
Council, the Department of Education, the 
Department of Public Health, the Regina 
Public School Board, the Harrow de Groot 
School for the Mentally Retarded, the 
National Employment Service, the 
Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, and the Regina Council of 
Women. 

Six students were selected for this experi- 
ment. Ranging in age from 15 to 18, they 
suffered from such disabilities as cerebral 
palsy, hemiparesis and epilepsy, and were 
all persons with low educational achieve- 
ment. 

Instruction was provided by classroom 
teaching and practical work at the Physical 
Restoration Centre and the Harrow de 
Groot School. In addition, a group of wo- 
men who were interested in rehabilitation 
provided practical instruction in their homes. 
The students spent one day each week in 
these selected homes. 

Subjects covered included child care, 
cooking, nutrition, cleaning, laundry 
methods, sewing, meal planning, shopping 
and money management. A good deal of 
time was spent on personal hygiene, groom- 
ing, deportment and work attitudes in an 
effort to prepare the girls socially and 
psychologically for the working world. 

At the conclusion of the three-month 
course, two girls had jobs waiting and 
three went home to use their training there. 
The sixth girl was thought to be not yet 
ready for regular employment and a train- 
ing-on-the-job situation was being sought 
for her. 

The interest of the community was 
evident; more homemakers than required 
offered their services to provide home in- 
struction. 

This experiment has led to the drawing- 
up of regulations for the holding of such 
courses under the provisions of the federal- 
provincial Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Agreements. Three courses were held 
in Saskatchewan during the past year. Ten 
girls have been trained at the Harrow: de 
Groot School in Regina, twelve at the Wey- 
burn White Cross Centre, and ten at a 
course in Saskatoon conducted by the 
Saskatchewan Council for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 
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Older Workers 


Older Workers in a Changing Employment Environment 
Address by the National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation 


Until comparatively recent times, changes 
that affected the social and economic life 
of man tended to be gradual. But now, in- 
dustrialization, urbanization and_ rapidly 
changing technology have greatly increased 
the rate of change. 

At the same time our philosophy has 
changed from “survival of the fittest” 
through the “custodial” to the nobler con- 
cept that all individuals should have an 
opportunity to be self-sufficient, as envisaged 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948, said Ian Campbell, National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, in an address last month to the 
OECD International Management Seminar 
on Job Re-design and Occupational Train- 
ing for Older Workers. 


Why, in the face of enlightened concepts, 
advances in knowledge, and when the 
material needs of man are far from satisfied, 
should we have the problem of under- 
employment of the older worker? 


One reason is that in _ industrialized 
nations, changes have taken place in the age 
structure of populations. Medical science 
has improved health and increased the life 
span, and in addition, fertility and migra- 
tion, with the political, economic and social 
factors which influence them, have resulted 
in an increasing proportion of older people 
and of older members of the labour force. 
This latter change has also been affected 
by the re-entry of married women into the 
labour force and by the later entry of 
young people. 


How is an older worker identified? It 
was generally agreed at the OECD Seminar 
on Age and Employment at Stockholm in 
1962 that the “older worker” be con- 
sidered as someone in the second half of 
working life, someone approximately 40 
years of age or older. In Canada we refine 
this a little to include anyone who en- 
counters difficulty in obtaining or retaining 
employment because of advancing age. 


Rapid changes in the work pattern have 
profoundly affected the prospects of this 
group. There has been an increase in white 
collar and service occupations, a decline 
in the demand for unskilled labour, a severe 
decline in primary occupations such as 
agriculture and fishing; the working day, 
week and year have been reduced; and new 
technology demands higher levels of 
education and training and a greater need 
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for flexibility and adaptability on the part of 
the worker. 

Rapid changes in industrial patterns 
present problems of adaptability for all 
members of society. Solving these problems 
may be more difficult for the older person, 
whose skills and experience may be 
obsolescent, and whose education may be 
inadequate for the new job. 

A person’s status in the community is 
largely determined by his type of occupa- 
tion and his level of earnings. If these are 
lowered by unemployment or downgrading, 
the social effect that results is detrimental. 
Then, too, there is the effect of long unem- 
ployment which results in the man’s becom- 
ing psychologically unemployable without 
rehabilitation. 

It is economically impossible to improve 
the standard of living if increasing numbers 
of older persons are rejected from the 
productive section of society. Their capacity 
to consume, to produce and to share taxa- 
tion is lowered, throwing a further burden 
on younger persons. If more young people 
remain at educational institutions for longer 
periods, this adds to the load of the pro- 
ductive section. This trend could result in 
the lowering of the national standard of 
living unless it is offset by a corresponding 
increase in productivity by those working. 

In areas of labour surplus the main con- 
cern has been to educate employers and 
the public to recognize the capabilities of 
the older worker: in areas of labour short- 
age the emphasis has been to encourage 
older workers to remain in the labour force 
and to adapt themselves to their new jobs. 

In both areas, however, there is need for 
education and retraining throughout the 
lifetime of the worker, and the workers must 
understand that few of them will continue 
in one occupation for a lifetime. To the 
younger worker, usually better educated 
and with more up-to-date skills, change 
should not be too difficult, but the older 
worker, with his generally lower education 
and with skills, habits, ideas and customs 
developed over some 20 years, will require 
help in the form of counselling, assessment 
and understanding of his situation. Em- 
ployers and the public also need to be made 
aware of the peculiar situation of the older 
worker. 

It is obvious that the experts are in dis- 
agreement as to its ultimate effects of 
automation. It is obvious that change is 
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inevitable and that, both in people and in 
nations, flexibility and a capacity to adjust 
thinking and customs rapidly will be re- 
quired. 

At the Stockholm meeting in 1962 it was 
generally agreed that: 

1. A new and growing problem exists 
concerning age and employment. 

2. The present nature of the problem is 
a complex result of many  things— 
population structure and trends, labour 
market economy, rate of technological 
change, and social and educational patterns. 

3 Three «specific problems can be 
identified and, although related, should be 
given separate treatment: (a) the effect of 
increases in the rate of technological change 
in men and women past the mid-point of 
their working lives; (b) the transitional 
phase around the usual pensionable age; 
and (c) full retirement. 

4, Semi-skilled and unskilled persons face 
greater problems than skilled or highly 
trained persons. 

5. Chronological age is an unsatisfactory 
measure of a worker’s capabilities. 

6. The communication of facts obtained 
by research workers to the users—govern- 
ment, management and trade unions—to 
date does not appear to have been success- 
ful. 


Too little of the excellent work of 
ergonomists and researchers has _ been 
produced in form and language readily 
understood at the plant level. 

Growing international concern with the 
problems of aging was stimulated by the 
ILO’s pronouncement in 1938, and is con- 
tinuing. 

The OECD has increased the practical 
understanding of the problem and by its 
organized studies has indicated various ap- 
proaches that could lead to the practical 
application of methods that may be used 
at the local level. 

It is significant that in areas of low unem- 
ployment, for instance Western Europe and 
Great Britain, research has tended to focus 
on job re-design and special methods for 
retraining older workers. 

Elsewhere, studies have been undertaken 
concerning the characteristics of older 
workers, attitudes toward aging in industry, 
new concepts of placement methods and 
services, aging and the semi-skilled, the 
physical capacity of older workers, physio- 
logical and psychological measures, and 
many other subjects. 

Several of these studies point out that 
frequently solutions can best be worked out 
by the individual firm. It is here that 
modification and job re-design can be 
studied, and that the understanding attitude 
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of organized labour and management can 
influence constructive action. 

The tendency, especially in Europe, to 
extend the scope of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services to include persons handicapped 
in other ways, such as by age, attitudes, 
lack of education, etc., can be of great 
value, especially where individual counsell- 
ing, assessment and restorative services, 
training and placement are included. North 
American opinion is beginning to demand 
similar services. 

In areas of labour surplus, research has 
been directed to substantiating the fact that 
the older worker is a good worker, therefore 
hiring, retention and promotion should 
depend upon ability rather than age. Con- 
sequently research has covered such sub- 
jects as productivity, absenteeism, accident 
rates, labour turnover, learning ability, and 
the effect of pension plans. In general these 


studies have indicated that the older 
worker is a valuable employee. 
Technological change makes certain 


demands on the older segment of the la- 
bour force. If they are to be used effectively 
their jobs must be designed in a way that 
will not place impossible demands on their 
physical capacity. At the same time the 
designing of these jobs must meet the re- 
quirements of production. This is a challenge 
to the ergonomists, who must show those 
who can apply their principles how to take 
full advantage of the latent potential in 
the labour force and that the resultant 
economic growth and increased production 
justifies the cost of re-designing jobs. 


Summary 


In summary, we see that the utilization 
of older workers in the labour force is 
influenced by: 

1. the increasing proportion of older 
people 

2. the changes in work patterns resulting 
from rapid advances in technology 

3. the increasing redundance of traditional 
skills and occupations 

4. the lower levels of education among 
older workers 

5. the adjustment difficulties of older 
persons 

6. misconceptions about the capabilities 
of older workers 


All the efforts that have been or will be 
made in seeking solutions to these problems 
will be ineffective unless jobs are designed 
and re-designed in keeping with the capa- 
bilities of a work force that will contain 
an ever-increasing proportion of older 
workers. 


The text of the address is available free from 
the Division on Older Workers, Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Continuing Education 


Women seeking employment after having spent several years 
looking after home and family are turning to adult education 
facilities to update their knowledge and acquire new skills 


People in occupations likely to be 
affected by technological change are 
particularly aware of the need for additional 
education and training. Women who intend 
to seek employment after a number of years 
spent in looking after’a home and children 
also realize the importance of updating 
their knowledge or acquiring new skills. 

Partly as a result of this, continuing 
education schemes have been attracting in- 
creasing attention in recent years. Although 
continuing education schemes are not new, 
facilities for adult education have expanded 
considerably since the time when further 
education usually meant night school 
classes in a few commercial subjects. 

Adult education facilities of various kinds 
may be found throughout Canada in tech- 
nical and commercial schools, university 
extension courses, museums, art galleries, 
community centres, libraries, churches, and 
private organizations. 

Various methods are used: classroom in- 
struction, demonstrations, forums, lectures, 
round tables, study groups, correspondence 
courses, radio and television programs. 

The King Edward Continuing Education 
Centre operated by the Vancouver Board 
of School Trustees is an example of present- 
day planning. The Centre is a day and 
evening school for adults that offers high 
school completion, senior matriculation, 
and vocational preparatory programs. 

Before seeking outside employment after 
a lapse of some time spent in the home, 
women have many opportunities for im- 
proving their qualifications. Some training 
plans appeal to, and appear to be particu- 
larly adapted to these women. Two such 
plans offer training in teaching and in 
nursing. 

Teacher education is available at the 
University of Alberta in a two-year program 
for adults who have high school matricula- 
tion standing. It is designed for “mature 
men and women between the ages of 30 
and 50 who wish to obtain certification to 
teach in either the elementary or secondary 
schools.” 

A two-year course in nursing for women 
between 30 and 50 years of age who are 
secondary school graduates was _ in- 
augurated this year by the Quo Vadis 
School of Nursing in Toronto. 
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Its graduates will be eligible to write the 
examination set by the Ontario College of 
Nurses, and may become registered pro- 
fessional nurses. There is a growing trend 
to reduce the traditional three-year 
residential course for nurses to two years, 
thus eliminating the residence requirement. 

University courses in the evening are 
offered in a variety of subjects that may be 
credited toward a university degree. At least 
17 universities have extension departments. 
Some of these departments provide service 
over a wide area, sending out speakers, 
slides, and books. Other services, except for 
correspondence courses, are limited to the 
community where the university is located. 


Correspondence courses for university 
credit in at least 24 subjects may be under- 
taken through 10 Canadian universities. 
Further information on these courses may 
be obtained from the Department of Exten- 
sion, Queen’s University. 


Technical and vocational correspondence 
courses are Offered by provincial govern- 
ments. Short descriptions of the courses may 
be found in Canadian Technical and 
Vocational Correspondence Courses, avail- 
able from the Publications Division, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Vocational courses are multiplying. And 
attendance figures continue to rise. Many 
high schools are opening their doors to 
evening classes in everything from business 
English to computer knowledge. 


Training for the unemployed consists of 
short courses lasting from six to twelve 
months, in approximately 90 occupations. 
These courses operate in about 300 centres 
across Canada. Registration with the 
National Employment Service as an unem- 
ployed person is a prerequisite to accept- 
ance. Last year, almost 12,000 women, 
representing 30 per cent of the total num- 
ber of trainees, received this type of train- 
ing. 

Hobbies may be considered part of con- 
tinuing education. Besides classes of instruc- 
tion in subjects usually recognized as hobby 
or recreational activities for women, shop 
subjects such as auto mechanics or wood- 
working may be open to them through some 
night school programs, such as those offered 
at the Ottawa Technical High School. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 
(except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location Union 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 

DTU ee SIVA CNL EGAL, © CITC essex eters, cd bicecnc tS umccdassnpht-- CLC-chartered locals 
Asbestos Corp., Flintkote Mines & Johnson’s 

Company, Thetford Mines, Que, ..............0 Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby 

GP EASET. VALE, | Cia...) Rikccseedecetscassentnas Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
hee Hotels) Assn. Vancouver, B.C. ............sc000-0 Hotel Fan? (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 

pensers 
BiG, Hydro fp Power Authority. ...03....-sersevsnsserorntes Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PETIA VPRO ISUIICT, AS Ass. Sec csstaceseesssss0c0 Sp ft aietbdecenansit Pebhe ete (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
oremen 
Te aC CNet isria, tty ag yee tasth Sas devyeusk fd oanitdee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
OEY PrN LEC Cat te foet« esenb asses papas Sen eth és sbpensices Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ Lithographers (Ind.) 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. .........00..... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, Que. CLC-chartered local 
ionnnsom acoal, Glace Cay, INS. ...ccc...ccssssssevsecs Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Papineau Plant), Montreal, 

SE i ee sores SOTA W Rg NEE Bo einen chick a sAsavavines Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & others, Toronto, 

pilin, Heike Nast on Clas hts Bee ee Eee ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Evans. Coleman & Evans & Deeks McBride, 
Greater Vancouver, Fraser Valley & Vancouver 


(EER) SS) ¢ ot ee oo. nen | anaes eee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, Windsor, 

North York, Oakville & Crowland, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (6), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, : ; 

Bhawiniean «xe Wea, Puque; yOue> § 6.5. sseessdces.. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ladies’ Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, 

ET oe ote et a) Re an Pn enna Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec, pepe) See Es. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort illiam <¢ 

port J VUa ELS yk) LLL APE ah RE OS ee eee eee eee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OCG Maer OG Teo) 1617) Tee bee pt eee eee ree eae Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont. .... EL Que & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur) Onts..-4/..0cucass- es Ang & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ............ IBEW(AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, NS. ............ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford, & Wood- 

De Ma UNIS cds cs ook cars eens D3 eae aes Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.B. ................+ Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 


Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind) . 


National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. .......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Utilities, Edmonton & Cdn. 
Western Natural Gas, Calgary, Alta. .............. Amok BEE RAD: (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
ssn. (Ind. 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ...........::0 TUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont. ........csceeescesseeseeees Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, LER ee tess Public Empl. (CLC) 


Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 
Ho) ave Peaag bE) sa ein he amines fy SRNR Vea RR ori i py 


Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... 


Union 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. 
(CLE) 


CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 


Saskatoon .City, Sask, 1... Raceeeent tert ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Telegram Publishing, "Toronto, Ont...) Newspaper Guild _(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ........ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
woronto” Star; Toronto; Ont. 7 ee ea Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver: Citys B.C. 22 ee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Victoma Hospital! Lonuons Ont 0. ee: Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Walter M. Lowney, Sherbrooke, Que. ................ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 

Winnipes 2City.Man. ye. ane ee ee ee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part Ii—Negotiations in Progress During September 


(except those concluded in September) 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario ............ 


Alberta Government Telephones. .............ccccccc00 
Alberta Government Telephones. ..........c.cccccccce0e. 
Bata) Shoe, “Batawa,"Ont) .2 2 ee. 
Bell. Telephone,Que. & Ontiv. Ae ee. 


Bell Telephone,"OQue@ Ont.4..- 


Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont. ..............0......... 
Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, IGA, Lob- 
laws, Shop-Easy, Super-Valu & other stores, 
Vancouver & other centres, B.C. .................s00000. 
Canadair, Ville-St--Laurént,- Que? 2.0....8 2 e. 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


Pee Ree e cece reer ees erece eee ee eee er ese seesseseeeceee seen eeeeceeeeeeeoese 


Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario ... 


De BS O ose Secasececececceceseescecetsseceveecescee 


DOG SUNO DCO OOU OOO OOOO IOOCIOIOOOOIOOOOIOMCCIOM Ctr iri 


ss \9\@.S\ei8\0\Piele) sia)a|sin:e\einis) 18 Ole 0's m 410\4 ¢.e\vle s\n. 0.c/uinlniul0 6 Slen's 6 6 vlelcabeeccesioeectceoe 


Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... 


Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ 
Provincial Paper; Thorold Ont..................4988 
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Union 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl). 

Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & 
associated empl. 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl.) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
VE (Ind. 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Gi0/CLG) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
GIO/GEG) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 


empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(shop, warehouse & installation empl.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
C1O7CLG) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. .................... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide ................. PR berered locals (retail, warehouse & 
office empl.) 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Sean (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

IO/CLC) 

Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal, Que. ............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

AR oy Gin tes LOSES § OP aR Sian 6 Sh ton pn Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. ........00....0.... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 2.000000... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Saint John, N.B. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Pete AVOTO ur POWEESAINNOLILY. .csterscsdes.indosvisan ties Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C] Fowboat Owners’ “ASSi.: ......061...cscvesenseee0ec8se32 Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway, 
Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Sea CCIAMC Se OTC, «QUES 20; aguedeets«.:hisGsiesideeceon Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO (unlicensed personnel) 


“is Sp REL NGK Sy LENT Ady OTT st hedel tadaa e an Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Pe oa Teamsters (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


PENG A ESTE PS 9 ses on ee Ae Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ........00...... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MEO ICOM Pay TWIG OMe. Fi seet \cee eee Sosccecssonckcccées Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 

Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

<GalvOperators PAssne Altar & B.Co os... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Canada Works), Hamilton, 


orice eee ee ee te ee ee ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hamilton Works), Hamil- 


TOTim OTA een wee eee, eh eh Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mamie ROnt ate wc: Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
SOromiOrVicito Ont...) Fists i Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
miouanca, Metron Ontet) 29 e Ne ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 
Kcaraconmers ae) nty 6c Quek, SLA) a ache. odeleiiiceeseses Teamsters (Ind.) 


Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Nfid. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Arbitration 
DR, LOE SO Ve CRIS EEN ee ee are Public Empl. (CLC) 
eae Ge tae op in | Maat Sige ahd Municipal & rn Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
; set (inside empl. , 
Mle yea City NCI eo itecc ch netre sede ieneasdeerscgeeovesneneee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during September) 


Part 1il—Settlements Reached During September 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 
ALUMINUM Co. OF CANADA, ARVIDA, ALMA, BEAUHARNOIS & SHAWINIGAN, QuE.—METAL 
TRADES’ FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement sear Renae oeee a: Fs ae 
i Excel, ; 7 ; 
hr. retroactive to May 17, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. Oct. , a a ae A 
i i 2 yrs. of service 
vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly after 3 yrs.), 3 Wks. ig Aen Wesco 
10 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service p n); 
LEG eareoaiit A vacation at age 60, se ae echtoy at hh ere 2 I eee 
i 10 wks. vacation at age : 
at age 62, 9 wks. vacation at age 63 and + pa eee aE abe 
i of 14% of gross vacation pay for all empl.; Sunday p ' 
Eee Lene pine, contribution toward ey plan increased as Aan rat a 
5 si s insurance plan to provide 4 of wages; new provision 
ae ee and ieday adaptation period; rate for labourer in Oct. 1966 will be $2.35 
an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 1967. 
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ANGLO-NFLD. DEVELOPMENT, BOWATER’S NFLD. PULP & PAPER & NFLD. CONTRACTORS’ ASSN., 
NFLD.—CaRPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 7,000 empl.—general wage 
increases of 50¢ a day retroactive to May 1, 1964 and 50¢ a day eff. May 1, 1965 for day wkrs.; 
increases of 25¢ a cord retroactive to May 1, 1964 and 25¢ a cord eff. May 1, 1965 on piece 
rates; 1 wk. vacation for employees who work 200 days and 2 wks. vacation for employees who 
work 250 days; time and a half for work in excess of 9 hrs. per day or 54 hrs. per wk. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1965 (at present straight time); rate for labourer after May 1, 1965 will be $13.26 a day; 
agreement to expire April 30, 1966. 

ASSOCIATED CLOTHING MFRS, OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, MONTREAL, QuE.—AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): arbitration award establishing 3-yr. agreement covering 5,000 
empl.—wage increases of 7% to a maximum of 11¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 7, 1964 and 3% to a maxi- 
mum of 5¢ an hr. eff. June 28, 1965; St. Jean Baptiste Day to be eighth paid holiday; increase in 
surgical insurance benefits; weekly sickness and accident indemnity to be $22.50 for female empl. 
and $30 for male empl.; agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1967. 


Cpn. GENERAL ELECTRIC, COBOURG & OAKVILLE, ONT.—IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 720 empl.—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to March 1964, 6¢ 
an hr. eff. March 1965 and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 1966; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 5 yrs.) and 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 
rate for labourer in March 1966 will be $2.114 an hr.; agreement to expire March 5, 1967. 


CDN. GENERAL ELECTRIC, MONTREAL & QUEBEC, QuE—IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,500 empl—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to March 5, 1964, 
6¢ an hr. eff. March 5, 1965 and 6¢ an hr. eff. March 5, 1966; additional wage increase of 2¢ 
an hr. retroactive to March 5, 1964 for empl. in Quebec City; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of 
service eff. in 1965 (at present after 15 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. eff. in 1966 (at 
present after 25 yrs.); rate for labourer after March 5, 1966 will be $2.029 an hr.; agreement to 
expire March 5, 1967. ; 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL Co, OF CANADA, THOMPSON, MAN.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 2,100 empl.—settlement pay for 5 mos. of $20 a mo.; wage increases of 
5% eff. Sept. 8, 1964, 3% eff. Sept. 1, 1965 and 34% eff. Sept. 1, 1966; additional classification 
adjustments up to 23¢ an hr.; afternoon & night shift premiums increased to 5¢ an hr. and 10¢ 
an hr. respectively (formerly 4¢ and 7¢); new provision for Sunday premium of 15¢ an hr.; 
8 paid holidays (formerly 6); 10 days vacation after 1 yr. of service, 11 days vacation after 2 yrs. 
of service, 12 days vacation after 3 yrs. of service, 13 days vacation after 5 yrs. of service, 14 
days vacation after 7 yrs. of service and 15 days vacation after 9 yrs. of service; contributory 
group life insurance increased to $5,000 after 1 mo. of service (formerly $3,000 after 6 mos. 
of service); weekly sickness and accident indemnity increased to $50 payable up to 32 wks. 
after 1 mo. of service (formerly $40 payable up to 26 wks. after 6 mos. of service); employer to 
pay 60% of Manitoba Hospital Insurance premiums (formerly 50%); improvements in pension 
plan—death benefit of $500 to be increased by additional $500 for each yr. of completed service 
up to total benefit of $3,000 after 5 yrs.; rate for labourer after Sept. 1, 1966 will be $2.34 an 
hr.; agreement to expire Feb. 28, 1967. 


JOHN Murbock LIMITED, ST. RAYMOND, QuE.—BusH Wkxrs., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—general wage increases of 10% retroactive to July 15, 1964, 10% 
eff. July 15, 1965 and 10% eff. July 15, 1966; St. Jean Baptiste Day and Labour Day to be 
paid holidays; vacation pay to be 3% of gross earnings after 50 days of employment (formerly 
2% payable upon termination of employment); rate for labourer after July 15, 1966 will be 
$1.48 an hr.; agreement to expire July 14, 1967. 

NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—wage increases ranging from $1 a wk. to $2.25 a wk. retroactive to Aug. 1, 
1964 and from $1 a wk. to $2 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1965; evening and night differentials increased by 
5¢ a day; differentials for clerks Class 1, supervisors and observers increased by 50¢ a wk. retro- 
active to Aug. 1, 1964; differentials for clerks Class 2 to be increased by 25¢ a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 
1965; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1965 (at present after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. 


a ae 25 yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1966 (at present after 31 yrs.); agreement to expire 


POWER SUPER MARKETS, HAMILTON, OSHAWA & TORONTO, ONT.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases of $3 a wk. retroactive to May 1, 
1964 and of $3 a wk. eff. May 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service; rate for female 
clerk after May 1, 1965 will be $62.80 a wk.; agreement to expire July 1, 1966. 

SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT—SASK. Govt. EMPL. ASSN. (IND.) (CLASSIFIED SERVICES): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 5,000 empl.—wage increase of 2% eff. Oct. 1, 1964; additional wage increase 
of 2% for certain classes of empl.; meal allowances for travelling increased by 20¢ a day; rate 
for clerk 1 becomes $190.74 a mo.; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1965. 





Wage settlements in the U.S. during the third quarter this year averaged 7.9 cents, 
bringing the median for the first nine months to 7.7 cents, compared with 7.8 cents for the 
same period in 1963. The 1964 third-quarter figure was almost half a cent higher than last 
year’s. 

Based on a review of 701 settlements negotiated in the third quarter, the manufacturing 
median fell from 6.8 cents in the second quarter to 6.6 cents, while the non-manufacturing 
median rose to 11.8 cents from 11.2 cents. Excluding the construction industry, the non- 
manufacturing median was down from 9.9 cents to 9.6 cents, and the all-industry median 
fell from 7.3 cents to 7.0 cents. 

Settlements of at least 10 cents have been provided in 35 per cent of 1964’s contracts, 
and deferred increases appear in 53 per cent of the pacts. 
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LEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Graduation day for some 950 telephone 
technicians who had completed apprentice- 
ship and skill-improvement training courses 
was celebrated recently by banquets and 
dances in seven Alberta centres. Conducted 
jointly by Alberta Government Telephones 


and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the training program 
featured courses in basic electricity, basic 
electronics and telephone transmission. 
Journeyman cards and certificates were 
presented by J. W. Dodds, AGT general 
manager, during special events in Calgary, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Red Deer, Medicine 
Hat, Grande Prairie and Peace River. 

Among the guest speakers in the various 
centres were Raymond Reierson, Alberta 
Minister of Labour, and W. G. Urquhart, 
business manager of IBEW Local 348. 
During his remarks, Mr. Reierson described 
the extensive expansion program planned 
by AGT, and emphasized the importance 
of skill-improvement and apprenticeship 
training in the effective operation of a large 
communications network. Mr. Urquhart 
drew attention to the great need for labour- 
management co-operation in job training. 
“Continual joint discussions of problems 
affecting both labour and management may 
well provide the key to employee job 
security,” he said. 


Joint Consultation in Quebec Hospitals 


Joint consultation between union and 
management representatives is both practised 
and promoted by hospitals in the Saguenay- 
Lac St. Jean district of Quebec province. 
During a recent interview at Hotel Dieu 
St. Michel in Roberval, Rev. Sister St. 
Thomas Aquinas said that all hospitals in 
the Saguenay-Lac St. Jean district were 
periodically invited to send union-manage- 
ment delegations to attend monthly meetings 
of St. Michel’s Co-operation Committee, for 
the purpose of exchanging ideas and 
experiences in the field of hospital opera- 
tions. 

Emile Lajoie, industrial relations officer 
representing the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service in the area, pointed out 
that St. Michel’s successful plan of joint 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, 


Labour. In addition to field representatives 


consultation had resulted in the formation 
of union-management co-operation com- 
mittees in two other district hospitals. Still 
others are exploring the feasibility of 
establishing similar committees in their 
own operations. The 500 employees staffing 
St. Michel Hospital are members of the 
CNTU National Syndicate of Hospital 
Employees. 


Rotary Club Considers Recommendation 


The Rotary Club of Victoria, B.C. is 
considering a recommendation that its mem- 
bership should help to promote better em- 
ployer-employee relations in B.C. by encour- 
aging the formation of labour-management 
committees in business and industry. The 
recommendation was made by the club’s 
employer-employee relations committee, 
whose chairman, Alf Toone, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Victoria and District Labour 
Council. 


Committee Offers Scholarships 


Two university scholarships valued at 
$500 each are being offered to Grade XII 
students by the labour-management com- 
mittee serving the Sodium Sulphate Division 
of Saskatchewan Minerals at Chaplin, Sask. 
Half the cost is to be borne by the company 
and half by employees, members of Local 
9-678, Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union (AFL-CIO/CLC). 

Hospitals Practice for Emergencies 


The only way for a hospital to test its 
emergency resources before a crisis occurs 
is to stage a “disaster plan exercise,” which 
is exactly what Kootenay Lake General 
Hospital did recently in Nelson, B.C. Plans 
for the exercise were thoroughly discussed in 
advance by union and management repre- 
sentatives at meetings of the hospital’s Joint 
Conference Committee. Members invented 
a mock disaster situation and then estab- 
lished the emergency measures needed to 
cope with it. 

Some 50 observers from 17 hospitals in 
East and West Kootenay and Prince George 
attended the event, which was the third 
disaster exercise held in British Columbia. 

Union and management spokesmen called 
the exercise an outstanding success, and 
hospital administrator R. H. Procter gave 
professional and lay staff full marks for 
their “excellent co-operation”. Employees 
are represented by Local 180, Hospital Em- 
ployees’ Federal Union (CLC) and Local 
115 of the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers (CLC). 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
located in key industrial centres, who are 


available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during August. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes and rejected five applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received 20 applications for certification and 
allowed the withdrawal of two such applica- 
tions. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Quebec Cartier 
Mining Company, Port Cartier, Que., aboard 
the tug Manicouagan (L.G., Sept., p. 797). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Sutcliffe Shipping 
Company Limited, Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
Sept., 1p.1797). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Air Canada (Trans-Canada Air Lines) em- 
ployed in its printing bureau at the Montreal 
International Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., 
Sept., p. 798). 

4. Professional Transport Workers Union 
of Canada, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
employed in the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, by H. 
M. Trimble & Sons Ltd., Calgary, Alta. 
(L.G., Sept., p. 798). The General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union, Local No. 31 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, had intervened. 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company employed in its heating plant at 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 799). 

6. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of tool crib men 
employed in the Mechanical Department of 
of the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., 
Sept., p. 799). 

7. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Local Boas 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen em- 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


ployed by the Quebec North Shore Paper 
Co. in the loading and unloading of coastal 
and ocean-going vessels at Baie Comeau, 
Que: Ce. Ge Sept. 09/99). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. and 2. Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees, applicant, and Lakehead Harbour 
Commissioners, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont., respondent. The proposed bar- 
gaining unit comprised mainly policemen 
and maintenance men. The Board ordered 
that two representation votes be taken, one 
within a unit consisting of policemen and 
the other in a unit consisting of mainten- 
ance men (L.G., Sept., p. 798) (Returning 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Norlake Steamships 
Co. Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent un- 
licensed personnel (L.G., Sept., p. 799) 
(Returning Officer: M. Horenblas). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Ship and Dock 
Foremen Local 14, applicant, and Louis 
Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., respondent (L.G., July, p. 
575) (See “Reasons for Judgment” below). 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Ship and Dock 
Foremen Local 514, applicant, and Western 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., respondent (L.G., July, p. 575) (See 
“Reasons for Judgment” below). 


3. Truckers, Cartagemen and Building 
Material Employees, Local Union No. 362, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Reimer 
Express Lines Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 717). The pro- 
posed bargaining unit consisted of drivers 
and dockmen purported to be employed in 
Alberta by the respondent. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that Reimer 
Express Lines Limited is not the employer 
of the employees affected. 


4. D. S. Scott Employee Association, 
applicant, D. S. Scott Transport Limited, 


EE EE eee Oe eee 
_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 

Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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London, Ont., respondent, General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union Local No. 31 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, intervener, and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 797). The proposed bargaining 
unit consisted of employees of the 
respondent employed at its terminals located 
at London and Toronto, Ont., Dorval, Que., 
and Vancouver, B.C. The application was 
rejected for the reason that the applicant 
has not satisfied the Board that it is a prop- 
erly organized and operating trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


5. Truckers, Cartagemen and Building 
Material Employees, Local Union No. 362, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Scott 


International Truck Lines Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man., respondent (application received 
during month, see below). The proposed 
bargaining unit consisted of drivers and 
dockmen employed in the province of 
Alberta by the respondent. The application 
was rejected for the reason that the pro- 
posed unit is not appropriate for collective 
bargaining in that it excludes the Saskatche- 
wan employees of the company who are 
employed in classifications similar to those 
applied for. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Agence Maritime 
Inc., Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 

2. Truckers, Cartagemen and Building 
Material Employees, Local Union No. 362, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indust 
are provided by the Minister of Labour t 


rial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
hrough the Industrial Relations Branch. The 


branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 


had been in force from 1907 until superse 


ded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 


Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 


enact similar legislation for application to 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements wl 


tion of such legislation. 


industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
th the federal Government for the administra- 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, aud for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Reiations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 


ments—that fix a procedure for the final sett 


lement of disputes concerning the meaning 


or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 


made under the Act, and the Rules of Proce 


dure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 


are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. tome 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations _and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 


provinces of Saskatchewan an 


d Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 


in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario: five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and dockmen employed in Alberta 
by Scott Interprovincial Truck Lines 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis) (See “Applications 
for Certification Rejected” above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by La Cie de Naviga- 
tion du Golfe Ltee, Quebec, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Superior Aggregates 
Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: C. Arthur Frey). 


5. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Agence Maritime Inc., Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Harney Brothers Co. Ltd, Rimouski, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 


8. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Harney Brothers Co. Ltd., Rimouski, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: Miss M. P. Bigras). 


9. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 2085, on behalf of 
a unit of pilots employed in the Dew Line 
Division of TransAir Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


10. Canadian Union of Employees of 
Verreault Navigation Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Verreault Navigation Inc., Les Mechins, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


11. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers and 
dockmen employed by Edwards Transport 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


12. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 698, on behalf 
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of a unit of employees of Alitalia Airlines, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officer: Miss 
M. P. Bigras). 

13. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Levis Shipping Ltd., Quebec, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


14. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of a 
unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Levis Shipping Ltd., Quebec, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

15. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers employed by The 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, The 
New York Central Railroad Company 
(Lessee), St. Thomas, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


16. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Johnstone Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 


17. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Orleans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, 
Tle d Orleans, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. Fournier). 


18. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Orleans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, He 
d’Orleans, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. 
L. Fournier). 


19. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5197, on behalf of a unit of shed 
employees employed at Sept Iles, Que., by 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


20. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5197, on behalf of a unit of linesmen 
employed at Sept Iles, Que., by Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring (1963) Ltd. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Kearns Transport Employees Associa- 
tion, applicant, and Kearns Transport 
Limited, Regina, Sask., respondent (L.G., 
Sept., p. 798). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005, IUM.M. & S.W. 
(Canada), applicant, and Canadian Long- 
year Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(Yukon Territory) (L.G., Sept., p. 798). 
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Reasons for Judgment 


in applications for certification affecting 


International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 


and 


(1) Western Stevedoring Company Limited 
(2) Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited 


In Application No. 1, the Applicant 
applies to be certified as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of the Respondent 
consisting of all foremen in the Ports of 
British Columbia below the rank of super- 
intendent or manager employed by the 
Respondent in the moving and storage of 
waterborne cargoes. The classifications of 
employees covered by this description are 
head foreman (otherwise described as 
senior foreman), foreman, and gear locker 
foreman. The Respondent in this applica- 
tion is engaged in the stevedoring business 
in the loading and unloading of cargoes to 
and from deepsea vessels at coastal ports in 
British Columbia. In its business it handles 
all types of general cargo, lumber both 
loose and packaged, and bulk grain 
cargoes. 

In Application No. 2, the Applicant ap- 
plies to be certified as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of the Respondent 
consisting of all foremen in the Ports of 
British Columbia below the rank of super- 
intendent employed by the Respondent in 
the moving and storage of waterborne 
cargoes. The classifications of employees 
covered by the above description are fore- 
man and spare foreman. 

The Respondent in Application No. 2 
handles primarily bulk cargoes—principally 
grain—and a small amount of general cargo. 
It also has a speciality of fitting ships for 
grain-loading purposes to comply with inter- 
national grain-loading requirements, and 
does ship-cleaning prior to grain-loading. 

In the case of each of Applications Nos. 
1 and 2, the Respondent therein contests 
the application on the ground that the em- 
ployees in the proposed unit exercise 
management functions, and in consequence 
thereof are not employees within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and that the unit is not 
appropriate for collective bargaining. 

By agreement of the parties thereto, the 
two applications were heard together, and 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, 


Applicant 


Respondent 
Respondent 


evidence given at the hearing in respect of 
either application was made available for 
purposes of the other application where 
relevant thereto. 


Both Applications No. 1 and No. 2 are 
considered and dealt with in these Reasons 
for Judgment. 


The Respondent in each of Applications 
Nos. 1 and 2 is a member of the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, hereinafter 
called “the Federation”. The federation is an 
employers’ organization whose membership 
includes deepsea shipowners, operators and 
charterers, and stevedoring companies and 
wharf operators. In the period since 1946, 
the Federation on behalf of its members 
has been a party to collective agreements 
with locals in British Columbia of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, which have represented 
longshoremen employed in handling the 
movement of cargo to and from the dock to 
ship’s hold. This handling of cargo was 
described in the evidence as Stage 1 work 
and is hereinafter referred to as such. 


In November 1963, a consolidated col- 
lective agreement was entered into by the 
Federation with eight locals of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union covering employees employed by 
members of the Federation in the perform- 
ance of Stage 1 work in British Columbia 
ports. The agreement in line with prior 
agreements specifically provides that it does 
not apply to foremen, nor to supervisory, 
office or clerical personnel employed by 
members of the Federation. 

Under the arrangements in effect in the 
Port of Vancouver pursuant to this agree- 
ment, the Federation carries out for its 
members the despatch of longshore gangs 
to ships for Stage 1 work. In other ports, 
a joint despatch system, both as to cost and 
selection of individual gang personnel, is 
shared by the Federation and the union 
local at the port. 


Chairman, and A. H. Balch, J. A. D’Aoust, A. 


J. Hills, A. C. Ross and H. Taylor, members. The Judgment of the Board was delivered 


by the Chairman. 
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A basic gang for general cargo purposes 
consists of eight men, comprising a hatch 
tender, winch driver, two slingmen and 
four hatchmen, and the same _ persons 
usually make up the same regular basic 
gang. Instructions to a regular gang to 
report to a ship for Stage 1 work are given 
by the Federation despatcher or joint 
despatcher, as the case may be, either in 
the longshore hiring hall or by telephone 
to the hatch tender who is the gang leader, 
and he in turn collects the rest of the gang. 
The spareboard men and fill-ins for the 
regular gang men are despatched directly 
from the hiring hall. 


Members of the gangs who are paid on 
an hourly basis receive their pay 
weekly through the Federation Central Pay 
Office, except in the case of one or two 
members of the Federation who still handle 
their Own pay arrangements directly. The 
longshoremen generally work in their home 
port area, and are not usually despatched 
elsewhere for such work. 


Application No. 1 


In the case of Application No. 1, the 
Respondent’s supervisory staff consists of 
the general manager, assistant general 
manager, two superintendents, and ship’s 
foremen including senior foremen and a 
locker foreman. The superintendent is on 
the next level of supervision and authority 
above the foreman. The superintendents 
travel from ship to ship to correlate in- 
formation on the loading or unloading 
operations with the ship’s foremen, to con- 
sult as occasion may require with the ship’s 
Supercargoes and officers, and to clear up 
any current difficulties in the operation. 
According to the evidence, the superin- 
tendent functions largely in a liaison and 
trouble-shooter capacity. He may spend 
from 15 minutes to two or three hours, 
or no time at all, on a ship in the course of 
a day. 

The ship’s foremen are employees of the 
Respondent and are paid directly by it. They 
are paid on an hourly basis once a week. 
The foremen are selected by the Respond- 
ent from the ranks of the longshoremen, and 
are initially taken on on a probationary 
basis for a three-month trial period, at the 
end of which the appointment is con- 
firmed; or, if unsatisfactory or if the proba- 
tioner does not like the job, he may return 
to longshoring work. The foremen do not 
work for any other company. 


A foreman may be required by his em- 
ployer to work at any dock in the Port of 
Vancouver, or in any other port where the 
Respondent is loading or unloading vessels. 
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Approximately half of the Respondent’s 
foremen are designated as senior or chief 
foremen, and as such may be given senior 
foremen assignments. A senior foreman may 
be assigned to work a ship either as a 
senior foreman or foreman. Respondent’s 
declared policy is to qualify all foremen 
as senior foremen as rapidly as they can 
acquire sufficient experience, so that all its 
foremen may be employed interchangeably 
as foremen or senior foremen as circum- 
stances warrant. 


When foremen are required for Stage 1 
work on a ship, the Respondent’s super- 
intendent notifies the foremen he wishes to 
place to report to the ship. If more than 
one foreman is required, he designates one 
as the senior foreman. In general cargo 
operations, a foreman may be required for 
each ship hatch, or for two or more hatches, 
depending upon the type of cargo to be 
loaded or unloaded. The foremen so 
assigned report for work directly to the 
ship. They meet at the ship the gangs 
despatched from the hiring hall to work the 
ship. 

The senior foreman, after consultation 
with the ship’s supercargo and officers con- 
cerning the loading or unloading operation, 
designates the hatch or hatches over which 
each of the foremen, including himself, is 
to have supervision, and assigns the gangs to 
the specific hatches they are to work. 
Despatch slips for each gang are given to 
the foreman in charge of the gang. The 
foremen then take over the supervision of 
their gangs and hatches, and remain in 
charge until the operation is completed. 
Their duties are wholly supervisory. 


If a foreman considers he needs additional 
assistance by way of an increase in the size 
of his gang or gangs he places a request by 
telephone with the despatcher in the 
Respondent’s office, usually after consulta- 
tion with the ship’s supercargo. The fore- 
man has no authority to change the alloca- 
tion of duties of individual members of the 
general cargo gang or gangs he supervises, 
but the extra gang men may be transferred 
from one hold to another. 


A foreman has no authority to authorize 
Overtime, but is responsible for keeping 
the Respondent’s office, or the supercargo, 
advised of the length of time required to 
finish the job or hatch. The foreman is 
responsible for making out and signing the 
time sheets and the despatch slips for his 
gang or gangs. He keeps a diary of the daily 
production of such gangs, and makes reports 
to the superintendent on the capabilities of 
the gang and of individual members of the 
gang. He is responsible for seeing that the 
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stevedoring gear and ship’s gear used by the 
gang is in good, safe working order. As 
may be necessary, he instructs new members 
of a gang with respect to their work. 

The senior foreman acts as_ liaison 
between the other foremen on the ship and 
the ship’s officers and supercargo and the 
office of the Respondent, and is responsible 
for seeing that the loading or unloading 
operations proceed evenly so as to avoid 
disturbing the ship’s trim. Other than the 
additional duties hereinbefore described, 
the senior foreman’s responsibilities and 
authority are the same as those of other 
ship’s foremen. | 

The nature and extent of the disciplinary 
powers that may be exercised by manage- 
ment over longshoremen employed on 
Stage 1 work and the manner in which 
exercised, and the procedures for the 
handling and _ disposition of grievances 
arising therefrom, are spelled out in detail 
in the aforementioned collective agreement. 

In effect, the Respondent’s authority for 
disciplining employees employed in Stage 1 
work is ordinarily exercised or initiated, 
as the case may be, at the foreman level. 
The foreman may suspend from work a 
member of the gang he supervises for the 
balance of the day on which suspended. 
Where disciplinary action going beyond a 
day’s suspension is recommended by the 
foreman, the responsibility is vested in the 
Federation—rather than a higher level of 
management of the Respondent—of decid- 
ing on the action to be taken upon the fore- 
man’s recommendation. Thus it appears that 
a manager or superintendent of the 
Respondent has no greater disciplinary 
powers over the longshoremen employed 
for the Respondent on Stage 1 work than 
a foreman has. 


Application Ne. 2 


In the case of Application No. 2, there 
are no senior or head foremen, as distin- 
guishable from ship’s foremen. This is 
because the loading of bulk grain cargoes 
requires the supervision of only one fore- 
man. Only one foreman is required for the 
supervision of the fitting or cleaning of a 
ship for such use. The Respondent’s fore- 
men are assigned in rotation by the 
Respondent’s superintendent to the ship to 
be loaded. These bulk grain cargo loading 
activities constitute the greater part of the 
Respondent’s business. 


There are differences in the composition 
of the longshore group despatched for this 
work and the method of assignment of their 
work by the foreman, as compared with the 
composition of the longshore gang used and 
procedures followed in the general cargo 
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loading and unloading operations. How- 
ever, there appear to be no significant dif- 
ferences in the nature of supervisory 
responsibilities, or the extent of disciplinary 
authority, between foremen covered by 
application No. 2 and foremen covered by 
application No. 1. 


The arrangements for loading of bulk 
grain cargoes outlined above are equally 
applicable to the loading of bulk grain 


cargoes by the Respondent in Application 
No. 1. 


The arrangements for the handling and 
control of the loading and unloading of 
cargoes of deepsea vessels at the Port of 
Vancouver and other ports in British Colum- 
bia, and the provisions for the protection 
of the rights and interests of the long- 
shoremen engaged in this operation, as con- 
tained in the collective agreement covering 
employees employed in Stage 1 work, have 
been developed and built up between the 
parties to the collective agreement covering 
such employees over the period since 1946. 

The ship’s foremen who are employed 
on Stage 1 work are employed in a wholly 
supervisory capacity. Their disciplinary 
powers, although restricted by the terms 
of the collective agreement, are real. The 
range of their management functions is 
more limited than in the case of manage- 
ment personnel at the foreman level in 
some other types of industry operations but 
in this instance they have been shaped by 
the parties to the collective agreement to 
facilitate the deepsea shipping loading and 
unloading operations in British Columbia 
ports, as well as for the protection and pro- 
motion of the interests of the employees 
engaged therein. 

Having regard for the collective bar- 
gaining history, and the patterns and 
practices which have been developed in 
Stage 1 work in the loading and unloading 
of deepsea vessels at British Columbia ports 
over the years, and the provisions of the 
current agreement between the Federation 
and the British Columbia locals of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, the Board is of the opinion 
that the unit applied is not appropriate for 
collective bargaining in the case of either 
application No. 1 or application No. 2. 


Accordingly the applications are rejected. 
(Sed.) A. H. Brown, 


Chairman. 


John Stanton, Esq. 
M. Hurren, Esq. 


for the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. 


D. Gordon Blair, Esq. 
E. Rozen, Esq. 


for Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited 


J. D. Taggart, Esq. 
G. McKay, Esq. 


for Western Stevedoring Company Limited 
Philip Shier, Esq. 
Capts G.-C Mckee 


Dated at Ottawa, August 20, 1964. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and Le Syndicat National des 
Employés Salariés de Saguenay Terminals 
Limited (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, Que., and Le Syndicat National des 
Débardeurs de la Baie des Ha! Ha! Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


3. Canadian National Railways, Telecom- 
munications Department and Canadian 
National System, Division 43, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
‘'T. B. McRae). 


4. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


5. Upper Lakes Shipping Limited and 
Trans-Lake Shipping Limited, Toronto, and 
Canadian Maritime Union (Conciliation 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United: States 
and Canada (L.G., March, p. 215). 

2. CJMS Radio Montreal Limited and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., AUg.5.p. 
Pd as 


3. Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian National Railways Police Association 
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(L.G., July, p. 575) (Note: This dispute was 
reported settled at the conciliation officer 
stage but the union refused to sign a col- 
lective agreement and a Conciliation Board 
Was appointed by the Minister to deal fur- 
ther with the dispute). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in July to deal with a 
dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., Sept., 
p. 806) was fully constituted in August with 
the appointment of Raymond Barakett of 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Barakett was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Ross Drouin, 
Q.C., of Quebec City and Phil Cutler of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Board Report of Settlement Received 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited (labora- 
tory department employees) Humberstone, 
Ont., and United Packinghouse, Food and 
Allied Workers (L.G., Feb., p. 131). 


Dispute Not Settled 


Cronkwright Transport Limited, Simcoe, 
Ont., and Local 879 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Aug., p. 717) (The Minister notified 
the parties that he had decided not to 
appoint a Conciliation Board). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
and 


United Packinghouse, Food & Allied Workers 


The Board of Conciliation consisting of 
N. L. Mathews, Q. C., company nominee; 
Stewart Cooke, union nominee, and W. H. 
Dickie, Chairman, met with representatives 
of the parties at Toronto, July 8, 1964. 

Appearing for the company was W. H. 
Lewis, Plant Manager. 

Appearing for the union was Henry R. 
Bartenbach, Representative. 

The parties reported successful comple- 
tion of a collective agreement with respect 
to the above dispute. We are attaching state- 
ments from each giving details of the 
settlement. 

(Sed.) W. H. Dickie, 
Chairman. 


COMPANY STATEMENT 


On the 10th day of April 1964, in Port 
Colborne, a Stipulation of Agreement was 
signed between UPWA Local 416 and Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited, providing for a 
two-year contract from September 1, 1963, 
to August 31, 1965. 

Included in this Stipulation of Agreement 
were the following items: 

(a) Amend Article 3 to include labora- 
tory employees as certified in July 1962. 

(b) Establish the following rates for 
laboratory personnel with 5 cents per hour 
retroactive to September 1, 1963. 


April 10, Sept. 1, 


1964 1964 
Prepared Mix Technician $2.30 $2.35 
Baking Technician 23079235 
Assistant Baking Technician 2.15 2.20 
Quality Technician Dai 5= ~ 2:20 
Shift Technician 210. 2.15 
Assistant Prepared Mix 
Technician Pose 215 
Baking Technician B 2.007. 2:05 
Shift Technician B 1.90 195 


Progress from B to A category in 5 cents 
steps every six months. 


(c) Establish the necessary stipulations 
to govern seniority, bumping, etc., between 
lab and plant and to permit necessary 
scheduling flexibility. 


The completed contract was signed on 
May 8, 1964, including the above-mentioned 
amendments and a special supplement per 
copy attached. 


ROBIN HOOD FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


(Sed.) W. H. Lewis, 
Plant Manager. 


UNION STATEMENT 


On May 8 last, an agreement was signed 
by the parties in respect to Local 416 and 
the company’s Flour Mill Division. 

The agreement contained provision for 
the inclusion of the Laboratory Employees 
in the established bargaining unit, for which 
the union, on behalf of its Local 416, is 
bargaining agent. 

When the parties reached agreement on 
the inclusion of the Laboratory a major 
obstacle in the way of agreement was re- 
moved, bargaining resumed and full agree- 
ment was reached. 

The renewed agreement, insofar as it 
affects the Laboratory Employees, contains 
the following: 

Article 3—Recognition is amended to in- 
clude “Hourly paid Laboratory Employees 
as certified in July 1962.” 

The Laboratory Employees are, there- 
fore, part of the main bargaining unit and 
subject to all the provisions of the agree- 
ment, with the following exception. 

Laboratory Employees Supplement The 
company and the union mutually agree that 
the special nature of laboratory work makes 
it both necessary and desirable that the fol- 
lowing exceptions be made to the main con- 
tract. 

1. Because of the requirements of specific 
technical knowledge, experience and judg- 
ment, it is understood that the Chief 
Chemist and Assistant Chief Chemist will, 
from time to time, as deemed necessary, 
make tests, handle equipment, prepare solu- 
tions, examine and test products in order 
to assure themselves of the quality of the 
products. 


ee eS eee 


During August, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a_dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited (laboratory department employees) Humberstone, Ont., and United 


Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmans 


hip of W. H. Dickie of Toronto. He was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of 
ne Board, eens L. Mathews, Q.C., of Toronto and F. Stewart Cooke of Hamilton, 
nominees of the company and union, respectively. 


The report is reproduced here. 
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2. Because of the need for prompt testing, 
it is necessary to provide shift work periods 
that do not always coincide with regular 
plant hours. Accordingly, some flexibility is 
required from time to time in establishing 
shifts. If a shift is necessary that will 
straddle midnight by more than two hours, 
then third shift premiums will be paid on 
all hours after midnight on such shifts. In 
all cases, the parties to this agreement will 
endeavour to agree on mutually satisfactory 
shift time. 

3. In case of layoff, departmental seniority 
only will apply so that lab employees may 
not claim work in other plant departments, 
or other plant department employees claim 


work in the laboratory, by reason of plant 
seniority. 

4. Holiday and sickness relief by tem- 
porary employees will come under the 
trainee pay schedule. 

5. Laboratory employees, other than sum- 
mer relief, shall be granted seniority upon 
completion of sixty (60) days’ service within 
a four month period, provided that they are 
subject to dismissal if, in the opinion of the 
Plant Chemist, they do not make satis- 
factory progress during the training period. 
The training period to be understood as 
that period during which they are classified 
as Technician B. 


The following adjustments to wages were 
made: 














Title ate Eff. Eff. Eff. Total Number of 
1 Sept. 63 Apr. 64 1 Sept. 64 Increase | Employees 
$ $ 3 $ $ 
Prepared Mix Technician................ De20 2.30 2.30 2.35 .10 1 
Baking Wechnicians sec ee ee ee aero 2.25 2.30 2500 2535 .10 1 
Asst. Baking Technician................ 2.08 2.13 2.15 2.20 12 2 
Quality lechnicianteeeetaeeee ete eeeee 2.08 2.13 2.15 2.20 aloe 1 
Shift; Teehnicianys -snestecsaan. seaweeds 2.03 2.08 2.10 2.15 12 2 
ShiftelechniGian\... a. acces uses eee 1.73 1.78 2.10 2.15 42 1 
Asst. Prepared Mix Technician*......... Lei 1.78 1.93 2.15 42 1 
Baking Techiieinn Bi seicck- soc sas ta entender Oe os ee 2.00 ZOD ba teh s ARIA De | eee er ees 
Shit Techmetanis: 2%. comes tocencade sei ie \ebeaaeden |e ee eee 1.90 LOD TD i gtrty stele e qs teeter 
a es Eee ee eee 








Progress from B to A category in 5¢ steps every six months. 
* This is a female employee, all others in bargaining unit are male. 


Other items of immediate monetary 
value to Laboratory Employees are: 


Shift premiums 6c and 9c 

Double time Sunday as such 

Time and one-half Saturday as such 

3 weeks vacation after 13 years service 
4 weeks vacation after 25 years service 
Bereavement pay (up to three days) 
Jury duty pay 


The agreement, in which the Laboratory 
is included, is for a period of two years 
dated September 1, 1963 to September 1, 
1965. 


A copy of the agreement has been sent 
to the Department of Labour, Canada. 

The Union wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Chairman, W. H. 
Dickie, and members F. Stewart Cooke and 
Norman Mathews, Q.C., for their assistance 
in this matter, and to observe that, largely 
due to their intensive efforts at mediation 
on January 16 in the dispute affecting the 
company and the union in the “main agree- 
ment,” said “main agreement” was resolved, 
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the Laboratory employees included in the 
“main bargaining unit,” and the way was 
cleared for an amicable and honourable 
settlement. 
Submitted on behalf of the union by: 
(Sgd.) Henry R. Bartenbach 


Henry R. Bartenbach, Representative, 
United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers 

Laboratory Employees Supplement 

The company and the union mutually 
agree that the special nature of laboratory 
work makes it both necessary and desirable 
that the following exceptions be made to 
the main contract. 

1. Because of the requirements of specific 
technical knowledge, experience and 
judgment, it is understood that the Chief 
Chemist and Assistant Chief Chemist will, 
from time to time, as deemed necessary 
make tests, handle equipment, prepare solu- 
tions, examine and test products in order 
to assure themselves of the quality of the 
products. 

(Continued on page 909) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Queen's Bench dismisses application to 


quash Canada Labour 


In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in certiorari proceedings, upheld an 
order issued by the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board certifying the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
2085, as a bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the Federal Electric Corpora- 
tion of Winnipeg engaged in operating the 
Distant Early Warning System in_ the 
Northwest Territories. 

The Court held that a Manitoba court 
had jurisdiction to consider an application 
to quash an order of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board; that an international agree- 
ment between Canada and the United 
States of America regarding the establish- 
ment of the Distant Early Warning System 
on Canadian territory, which also purported 
to regulate the rates of pay and working 
conditions, not having been implemented by 
any legislation of the Parliament of Canada, 
did not affect the application of the I.R.D.I. 
Act with regard to collective bargaining 
rights of the employees concerned; that, in 
certifying the union, the Board acted within 
its jurisdiction; and that no error in law was 
apparent on the face of the record. 

On March 23, Mr. Justice Smith of the 
Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench dismissed 
an application for certiorari to quash the 
order. 

The Federal Electric Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, a state of the United States of 
America. It is registered and licensed to 
carry on business in Canada and has its 
Canadian head office in Winnipeg. Under 
a contract with the United States Air Force, 
the company mans and operates the Distant 
Early Warning System in Alaska, Canada 
and Greenland. 

Local Union No. 2085 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
has been located in Winnipeg. 

All the work and all the employees 
affected by the certification order issued 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board are 
located at sites on the Distant Early Warn- 
ing System in the Northwest Territories, 
or other northern areas of Canada outside 
the boundaries of any province. All the 
work is, however, clearly within the legis- 


Relations Board’s certification order 


lative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada. 


First, the Court dealt with a preliminary 
point of law: whether the Manitoba Court 
had jurisdiction to consider the applica- 
tion for certiorari in a situation where the 
certification order was issued by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board—a body appointed 
under federal statute and residing in the 
province of Ontario—and where the 
certified union and the company were 
located in the province of Manitoba, while 
the works and employees affected by the 
order were located in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 


Mr. Justice Smith, in his judgment, 
noted that it was clear from the whole plan 
of the B.N.A. Act of 1867, and particularly 
from the 16 subsections of Section 92 of 
that Act, as well as from consistent judicial 
statements of the law, that the legislative 
authority of a provincial legislature, such as 
that of Manitoba, does not extend beyond 
the boundaries of the province. Two of the 
subsections of Section 92, namely, sub- 
sections 13 and 14, are particularly relevant 
to the issue at bar. By them, the legislature 
of the province has exclusive power to make 
laws in relation to: 


13. Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 

14. The Administration of Justice in the 
Province, including the Constitution, Mainte- 
nance, and Organization of Provincial Courts, 
both of Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction, and 
including Procedure in Civil Matters in those 
Courts. 


Under the authority of subsection 14, the 
legislature of Manitoba created the Court 
of Queen’s Bench and, by Section 49 of the 
Queen’s Bench Act, conferred upon it all 
the powers and authorities possessed and 
enjoyed by the English superior courts of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. This section 
contains no territorial limitation, but a pro- 
vincial legislature has not the power to give 
to a court created by it jurisdiction over a 
wider territory than that over which its 
own legislative power extends. 


Similarly, R. 556 of the Manitoba 
Queen’s Bench Rules, which gives the court 
the power to grant mandamus, prohibition, 


ee eee 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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and certiorari, contains no territorial limita- 
tion, but such orders can be issued only 
where the court has effective jurisdiction 
over them. 

The jurisdiction of the Court, however, is 
not co-terminous with the legislative juris- 
diction of the province. Thus, the Court 
administers all the laws that are in force in 
Manitoba, including both the common law 
and all statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
that are applicable to this province, except 
perhaps laws whose administration is as- 
signed to a specific court, e.g., the Exchequer 
Court of Canada. Further, the Parliament of 
Canada may, by statute, confer additional 
jurisdiction on a provincial court; for in- 
stance, Sec. 446(1) of the Criminal Code 
and Section 29(1) of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act. 

Section 29(1) of the Northwest Territories 
Act, which is relevant to the situation at bar, 
reads: 

29(1). Any superior court in the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland may, within the 
province in which its ordinary jurisdiction is 
exercised, exercise, in civil matters respecting 
persons and property in the Territories east of 
the One Hundred and Second Meridian of 
West Longitude and actions, suits or proceed- 
ings affecting them, the like jurisdiction that 
such court has in civil matters respecting per- 
sons and property within the territorial limits 
of its ordinary jurisdiction and actions, suits 
or proceedings affecting them. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Smith, this 
section gives to a superior court of Mani- 
toba, along with those of the other seven 
named provinces, jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the territorial court of the 
Northwest Territories in civil matters and 
proceedings affecting persons and property 
in the Territories east of the 102nd meridian 
of west longitude. From the decision of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, Mr. Justice 
Smith assumed that a number of the sta- 
tions and communications posts or sites 
operated by the corporation in question, and 
forming part of the Distant Early Warning 
System, are located east of the 102nd 
meridian, and consequently the jurisdiction 
of the Manitoba court was applicable to 
the works and employees affected by the 
certification order at bar. 

Regarding the question whether the 
validity of a certification order issued by 
the Board residing in Ontario could be 
challenged in the Manitoba Court, Mr. 
Justice Smith, relying mainly on the deci- 
sion of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal in Vantel Broadcasting Co. vy. 
Canada Labour Relations Board (UG. an. 
1963, p. 57), held that, since the Canada 
Labour Relations Board has jurisdiction in 
all parts of Canada, and since its orders 
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can be enforced only in the courts of the 
province or provinces where those orders 
apply—which is where the parties affected 
reside or carry on business—it is logical that 
any attack upon the validity of an order 
of the Board should be made in the same 
court, or at least in the same jurisdiction 
that has power to enforce the order, and not 
in the courts of another province whose only 
interest in the matter is that the Board’s 
head office is in that province, and the 
Board’s meetings are held there. 

There is no question in the case at bar 
but that the Court has jurisdiction over the 
applicant corporation and over the local 
union and, while the works and employees 
affected are outside Manitoba, the Court 
has jurisdiction over them under Section 
29(1) of the Northwest Territories Act. 

Another objection to the certification 
order was based on the argument that the 
Canada Labour Relations Board had no 
jurisdiction to hear the application for 
certification as, by virtue of a treaty 
between Canada and the United States of 
America dated May 5, 1955, rates of pay 
and working conditions were to be set after 
consultation with the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour, and not through the 
ordinary bargaining processes. 

The document in question is entitled: 
“Agreement between Canada and the United 
States of America to govern the Establish- 
ment of a Distant Early Warning System in 
Canadian Territory” and was made effective 
by an exchange of notes, dated May 5, 1955. 
In the opinion of Mr. Justice Smith, the 
document is not a formal treaty, but for the 
purposes of the case at bar, it has the status 
of a treaty in the sense that it is a contract 
between states. In international law, he 
added, though some treaties go further and 
purport to declare law, it is true to say 
that in general a treaty is a contract between 
states creating rights and obligations that 
enure to, and are binding on, the executive 
governments that are parties to it. The com- 
mon law recognizes this rule, but it has long 
been settled that a treaty binding the 
government does not, ipso facto, become 
part of our law and enforceable in the 
courts. 

In Atty.-Gen. for Can. v. Atty.-Gen. for 
Ont.; Reference re Weekly Rest in In- 
dustrial Undertakings Act; Minimum Wages 
Act and Limitation of Hours of Work Act 
(1937 (EG 1937."p. 2a7. ord sa tkine 
delivering the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, said: 


Within the British Empire there is a well- 
established rule that the making of a treaty is 
an executive act, while the performance of its 
obligations, if they entail alteration of the 
existing domestic law, requires legislative action. 
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Unlike some other countries, the stipulations 
of a treaty duly ratified do not within the 
Empire, by virtue of the treaty alone, have 
the force of law. If the national executive, the 
government of the day, decide to incur the 
obligations of a treaty which involve alteration 
of law they have to run the risk of obtaining 
the assent of Parliament to the necessary 
statute or statutes. To make themselves as 
secure as possible they will often in such cases 
before final ratification seek to obtain from 
Parliament an expression of approval. But it has 
never been suggested, and it is not the law, 
that such an expression of approval operates 
as law, or that in law it precludes the assenting 
Parliament or any subsequent Parliament from 
refusing to give its sanction to any legislative 
proposals that may subsequently be brought 
before it. 


In the view of Mr. Justice Smith, these 
words clearly mean that not every treaty 
requires legislative sanction, but a treaty 
that involves a change in existing law does 
require it, and in such a case a mere expres- 
sion of approval by Parliament is not suf- 
ficient. 


In Francis v. Reg. (1956) SCR 618, Chief 
Justice Kerwin, with reference to the Jay 
Treaty of 1794 between Great Britain and 
the United States, which purported to give 
to Indians a partial right of exemption from 
the general law imposing customs duties, 
said: 

The Jay Treaty was not a Treaty of Peace 
and it is clear that in Canada such rights and 
privileges as are here advanced of subjects of a 
contracting party to a treaty are enforceable 
by the Courts only where the treaty has been 
implemented or sanctioned by legislation. 


Mr. Justice Rand spelled out the law with 
more particularity by stating: 

Except as to diplomatic status and certain 
immunities and to belligerent rights, treaty 
provisions affecting matters within the scope 
of municipal law; that is, which purport to 
change existing law or restrict the future 
action of the Legislature, including, under our 
constitution, the participation of the Crown, 
and in the absence of a constitutional provision 
declaring the treaty itself to be law of the 
state, as in the United States; must be supple- 
mented by statutory action. 


Mr. Justice Smith concluded that, in the 
case at bar, there was no question but that, 
under Section 53 thereof, the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
applies in the Northwest Territories of 
Canada. By that Act certain rights and 
obligations are established for employers 
and for their employees and their bargain- 
ing agents. 

For the purposes of the case before the 
Court, the rights are rights and obligations 
in connection with collective bargaining. If 
the agreement of May 5, 1955 between 
Canada and the United States has the effect 
of taking away these rights and removing 
these obligations, it necessarily involves 
a change in the law of the Territories in so 
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far as these parties as concerned, and this 
would require legislative action by the 
Parliament of Canada. 

It has not been suggested that any Act of 
Parliament has been passed embodying the 
terms of this agreement or giving them 
statutory authority. Though the agreement 
was tabled in the House of Commons, as 
today appears to be the practice with almost 
all international agreements, such action 
cannot have the effect of changing the law 
affecting these parties, or of making such 
change, if any were intended, enforceable 
in the courts. 

Further, Mr. Justice Smith noted that, 
apart from general legal principle, Section 
6 of the agreement expressly provides: 

Nothing in this Agreement shall derogate 
from the application of Canadian law in 
Canada, provided that, if in unusual circum- 
stances its application may lead to unreasonable 
delay or difficulty in construction or operation, 
the United States authorities concerned may 
request the assistance of Canadian authorities 
in seeking appropriate alleviation. In order 
to facilitate the rapid and efficient construction 
of the DEW System, Canadian authorities will 
give sympathetic consideration to any such 


request submitted by United States government 
authorities. 


There was no evidence before the court 
that the provision in the above section had 
ever been invoked. 

In the face of the express provision in 
the opening words of the section concerning 
Canadian law, Mr. Justice Smith held that 
there was no intention that the agreement 
should take away the rights or obligations 
created by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act for the em- 
ployees and employers. 

For these reasons, he held that the treaty 
or agreement in question had no effect on 
the Board’s jurisdiction and was not a bar 
to the granting of certification by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 

Dealing with the main issue of the case, 
whether certiorari should be granted, Mr. 
Justice Smith noted that on the application 
for certiorari the Court was not concerned 
with the merits of the Board’s decision, but 
only with two questions: (1) Whether the 
Board, in doing what it did, was acting 
within the powers given it by the Act, ie., 
within its jurisdiction; (2) whether there 
was an error in law, apparent on the face of 
the record. 

The authority for this position is well 
established: 11 Halsbury, 3rd ed., referring 
to the control exercisable by a superior 
court over inferior jurisdictions by way of 
mandamus, prohibition and certiorari, says 
at Domo te 


The degree of control which can be exercised 
is limited: provided that the tribunal keeps 
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within its jurisdiction and obeys the tules of 
natural justice, and refrains from setting out 
in its record the reasons for its decision, the 
court cannot interfere. 


Again in para. 118, at p. 61: 

Where upon the face of the proceedings 
themselves it appears that the determination 
of the inferior tribunal is wrong in law, 
certiorart to quash will be granted. The 
tribunal is not (unless so required by statute) 
obliged to set out in its adjudication the 
reasons which led to its decision, but if it 
does state them the superior court will consider 
the question whether they are right in law, and 
if they are wrong in law, will quash the decision. 


The general power of the superior courts, 
as stated above by Aalsbury, is reduced 
where there is a privative clause in the 
statute expressly forbidding the decision of 
the inferior body’s being questioned or 
reviewed in proceedings by way of 
certiorari. 

The distinction between the presence or 
absence of a privative clause was stated by 
Mr. Justice Roach of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal in Re Ont. Labour Relations 
Board; Bradley vy. Can. Gen. Elec. Co. 
(1957) OR 316, who said: 


In the absence of a privative clause, the 
Court in certiorari proceedings, has power to 
examine the record returned to it by the in- 
ferior tribunal and if that record discloses 
error on the part of that tribunal, to quash its 
decision as having been made in error. Also, 
if it appears to the Court that the inferior 
tribunal acted beyond its jurisdiction then the 
Court has the power in certiorari proceedings 
to quash the decision of that tribunal as having 
been made without jurisdiction. However, where 
there is a privative clause, the Court is 
restricted to determining whether or not the 
inferior Court acted within the limits of 
its jurisdiction. 


Further, Mr. Justice Roach pointed out 
that where there is a collateral matter to 
be decided, upon which the jurisdiction of 


the inferior tribunal depends, its decision 
on that collateral matter is subject to review 
on certiorari, and the superior court will 
weigh the evidence and decide whether the 
inferior tribunal’s decision was right or 
wrong. He then added: 

Where the matter is not collateral but con- 
stitutes part or the whole of the main issue 
which the inferior tribunal had to decide, the 
Court is limited to examining the record to 
determine whether there was any evidence 
before the inferior tribunal. ...The Court 
can do that only in the absence of a privative 
clause. If there is a privative caluse in the Act 
creating the tribunal the Court cannot do that. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Smith, it is 
at least doubtful whether the privative 
clause in the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (Section (61(2)) 
is sufficiently express in its terms to exclude 
certiorari where the question is one of error 
on the face of the record. No privative 
clause excludes an application for certiorari 
where the question is one of the inferior 
tribunal having jurisdiction, refusing juris- 
diction, or exceeding jurisdiction. 

With regard to the particular objection 
to certification under consideration, Mr. 
Justice Smith concluded that the Board gave 
reasons for its decision. He found no error 
in law apparent on the face of the proceed- 
ings, and the Board had not misconstrued 
the law. The Board had jurisdiction to deal 
with the application and there was also no 
ground for holding that its decision was 
contrary to the rules of natural justice.’ 

The application to quash the Canada 
Labour Relations Board’s certification order 
was refused. Federal Electric Corporation 
v. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Local Union 2085 and Canada 
Labour Relations Board (1964) 47 W.W.R., 
Part 7, p. 391. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario issues regulations governing pension plans, British 
Columbia revises safety rules for boilers and pressure vessels 


The federal Government published the 
Youth Allowances Regulations and reissued 
the regulations governing officers and crews 
on government ships. 

In Ontario, regulations under the Pension 
Benefits Act lay down rules with respect to 
funding, solvency and investments of em- 
ployee pension plans. Regulations governing 
radiological technicians were issued. 

In British Columbia, the safety rules for 
boilers and pressure vessels were revised, 
and new regulations governing welding 
Operations were issued. 
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FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


The regulations under the Financial 
Administration Act governing officers and 
crews on ships owned or chartered by the 
federal Government have been re-issued, 
with a few changes. Some new definitions 
were added and some existing definitions 
were expanded in order to clarify their 
meaning. Other new provisions deal with 
rations and quarters, payment of expenses 
on leave or on termination of employment, 
and casual employees. 
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The new regulations (SOR/64-270 and 
SOR/64-271) were gazetted on August 12, 
to take effect from July 1, 1964. 


Youth Allowances Act 


Th first regulations to be issued under the 
Youth Allowances Act were gazetted as 
SOR/64-284 on August 12. 

This Act, which received Royal Assent 
on July 7, provides for the payment of 
allowances of $10 a month to parents in 
respect of dependent youths between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years who are maintained 
by the parents and are attending school or 
university, or who are precluded from doing 
so by reason of disability. Payments are not 
automatic, and parents who live in a 
participating province must apply for the 
allowances in accordance with the regula- 
tions. 

The Youth Allowances Regulations pro- 
vide that an application for a youth allow- 
ance must be submitted on the prescribed 
form and forwarded to the Regional 
Director of Family Allowances for the 
province in which the applicant resides. 


Among other powers, the Regional 
Director is given specific authority to require 
such additional information as is necessary 
to determine the eligibility of an applicant 
to receive the allowance as a parent, or the 
eligibility of a dependent youth. 


PROVINCIAL 
B.C. Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


British Columbia has issued new regula- 
tions under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act respecting stationary engineers, which, 
among other matters, make some changes in 
operators’ qualifications, provide for ap- 
prenticeship schemes, and set out new duties 
and responsibilities for owners and 
engineers. The new regulations were gazetted 
as B.C. Reg. 109/64 on June 25, replacing 
B.C. Reg. 464/59 (L.G. 1960, p. 374). 


The regulations, as previously, provide 
for four classes of engineers’ certificates and 
three classes of boiler operators’ certificates. 
The basic qualifications that a candidate 
must have to be eligible for examination 
for each type of certificate are substantially 
the same as before. A wider range of 
alternative qualifications are now acceptable, 
however. A_ logging-donkey  engineer’s 
certificate will no longer be issued. 


Requirements relating to the apprentice- 
ship of stationary engineering candidates 
specify that an employer must obtain the 
approval of both the Chief Inspector and 
the Director of Apprenticeship before an 
apprenticeship scheme may be put into 
effect. 
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An apprentice engineer cannot be engaged 
unless he has acquired Grade 12 standing, 
or equivalent, in mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and English. The plant in which he 
is employed must be of at least 1,000 horse- 
power, the term of apprenticeship must be 
at least 48 months, and approved classroom 
Or correspondence instruction must be in- 
cluded in his training. In addition, it must 
be possible for him to qualify for the fourth- 
class certificate at the end of the first year, 
the third-class certificate at the end of 
the second year, and the second-class 
certificate at the end of the fourth year. 


Low-pressure steam plants of not more 
than 50 horsepower may now be operated 
for a period of eight hours without an 
operator in attendance, provided the 
premises are unoccupied and the prescribed 
precautionary measures are observed. 


The chief engineer is now specifically 
held accountable to the chief inspector for 
the proper care and safe operation of 
boilers and machinery under his charge. He 
must also report to the chief inspector all 
accidents and casualties. In addition, he is 
required to report to the owner, and to an 
inspector, any defect that would endanger 
the safety of the boilers and machinery. 


The chief engineer and shift engineer are 
now required to keep a record providing 
information with respect to repairs, testing 
and other prescribed matters. 


British Columbia Fire Marshal Act 


Regulations governing welding and 
cutting operations, designed to prevent fires 
and explosions in connection with these 
types of work, have been issued under the 
British Columbia Fire Marshal Act, and 
were’ gazetted as B:C. Reg. 142/64 ‘on 
August 6. 


Every welder or fabricator is required to 
take adequate precautions to prevent fire 
and injury to other persons. He must re- 
move all flammable material from the work 
area, and must provide incombustible 
shields or covers to protect combustible 
material that cannot be moved. Any con- 
tainer that has held any flammable liquid 
or gas must be steamed and ventilated 
before any welding or cutting is done on 
it. The welder or fabricator must check the 
welding equipment regularly to see that 
electrical connections and insulation in the 
holders and cables are in good condition, 
and must have any defects remedied at once. 


Welding or cutting operations are pro- 
hibited within 35 feet of combustible con- 
struction, or openings in a floor, ceiling or 
wall, unless a fire-watcher is on guard 
while the work is being done and for 30 
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minutes afterwards, and an approved fire 
extinguisher is available. 


Welding or cutting operations are for- 
bidden where flammable liquids, vapours or 
gases are present. 


The Ontario Pension Benefits Act, 1962-63 


In Ontario, the first regulations to be 
issued under the Pension Benefits Act, 1962- 
63 were gazetted as O. Reg. 201-64 on 
August 15. 

Originally enacted in 1963 and amended 
this year, the Pension Benefits Act makes 
it mandatory to register all employee 
pension plans with the Ontario Pension 
Commission, irrespective of the number of 
employees covered. To qualify for registra- 
tion, a pension plan must comply with the 
portability rules and certain other require- 
ments laid down in the Act, and must also 
provide for funding in accordance with the 
solvency tests to be prescribed by regula- 
tion. 


Among other matters, the regulations deal 
with applications for registration, funding, 
annual information returns and pension 
fund investments. 


An application for registration of a pen- 
sion plan must be on the prescribed form 
(Form 1). 


To be accepted for registration, a pension 
plan must include a provision for funding 
that sets forth “the obligation of the em- 
ployer to contribute both in respect of 
current service cost of the plan and in 
respect of any initial unfunded liabilities 
and experience deficiencies.” (By “exper- 
ience deficiency” is meant any deficit that 
is attributable to factors other than the 
existence of an initial unfunded liability or 
the failure of the employer to make any 
payment required under the plan or the 
legislation. ) 

The regulations state that every pension 
plan will be deemed to be solvent if it is 
fully or provisionally funded. (A_ fully 
funded pension plan is one that at any 
particular time has assets that will provide 
for the payment of all pension and other 
benefits required to be paid in respect of 
service rendered by employees, and former 
employees, prior to that time. A_ provi- 
sionally funded plan is one that at any 
particular time does not have assets sufficient 
to make it fully funded, but that has made 
provision for special payments sufficient 
to liquidate all initial unfunded liabilities or 
experience deficiencies. ) 

The regulations also lay down rules 
respecting the liquidation of past service 
liabilities and experience deficiencies. 
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Particulars of the financial operations of 
each registered pension plan must be in- 
cluded in the annual information return 
submitted to the Pension Commission. 
Every return must include: 

(a) a report on the financial operations of 
the pension plan for the fiscal year showing 
the aggregate of the amounts paid to the pen- 
sion plan for current services and _ the 
aggregate of the special payments paid to the 
pension plan; 

(b) in the case of a non-insured plan or a 
plan operating on the segregated fund prin- 
ciple, a report showing by categories the 
amounts of the loans and investments of the 
assets of the pension plan; and 


(c) a Statistical report setting forth the 
membership position of the plan. 


One of the provisions dealing with 
restrictions on pension fund investments 
and loans states that the funds of a pension 
fund may be invested and loaned only in 
investments and loans in which a company 
may invest and lend under subsections 1, 2, 
5, 6 and 10 of section 63 of the Canadian 
and British Insurance Companies Act 
(Canada). 


The funds of a pension plan may be in- 
vested, or loaned in investments or loans 
not authorized by this provision, including 
investments in real estate or leaseholds; sub- 
ject to certain restrictions. 


Another provision governing investments 
stipulates that not more than 10 per cent 
of the book value of the total assets of the 
pension fund may be invested in the assets 
of, or loaned to any one corporation, 
partnership, association, or person; includ- 
ing investment in shares, bonds, debentures, 
or other evidences of indebtedness, loans by 
way of mortgage or otherwise, and invest- 
ment in real estate, plant or equipment. 


Safeguards against conflict of interest are 
also included. The regulations provide that 
the funds of a pension plan must not be 
lent to, 


(a) the wife or a child of the employer or, 
where the employer is a corporation, a director 
or Officer of the corporation or his wife or 
child; 

(b) a corporation of which more than one- 
half of the shares of the capital stock are 
owned by the wife or a child of the employer, 
or any combination thereof, or, where the 
employer is a corporation, by a director or 
officer of the employer corporation or his wife 
or child, or any combination thereof; 

(c) an officer or employee of the fund or 
plan or an administrator or trustee of the fund 
or plan or an officer or employee of an ad- 
ministrator or trustee of the fund or plan or a 
union representing employees of the employer 
or an officer or employee of the union, or the 
wife or child of any of them; or 


(Continued on page 890) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at 
end of July was 14,000 smaller than total at end of July 
1963. Number of initial claims down slightly from year ago 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 205,300 on July 31, com- 
pared with 201,900 on June 30, and 219,000 
on July 31, 1963. The decline from a year 
ago was concentrated among males. 


Males accounted for more than two- 
thirds of those coming on claim in July and 
still reporting at the end of the month. They 
made up only 57 per cent, however, of 
those on continuous claim five weeks or 
longer. 


The prevalence of males among the 
July claims is due, in part, to the incidence 
of temporary layoffs, particularly among 
production employees in the automotive 
industry, and to annual holiday shutdowns. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 108,900 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during July. This is an 
increase of approximately 22,000 over the 
86,800 in June but slightly under the 
112,900 in July 1963. Approximately 90 
per cent of these claims represented new 
cases of unemployment. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in July was 135,200 compared with 
155,500 in June and 150,800 in July 1963. 

Benefit payments amounted to $14,100,- 
000 in July, $16,500,000 in June and 
$15,500,000 in July 1963. The average 
weekly payment was $23.67 for July, $24.17 
for June, and $23.37 for July 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On July 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,481,562 


employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 338,682, an increase of 1,649 
since June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July 10,897 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 8,288 were spot checks of 
postal and counter claims to verify the ful- 
filment of statutory conditions, and 419 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,199 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions began in 122 cases, 44 
against employers and 78 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claim- 
ants numbered 669.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in July totalled $30,367,- 
926.63, compared with $31,472,754.53 in 
June and $31,811,728.95 in July 1963. 

Benefits paid in July totalled $14,085,- 
931.99, compared with $16,637,795.84 in 
June and $15,506,193.60 in July 1963. 

The credit balance of the Fund on July 
31 was $558,509.40. On June 30 there was a 
debit balance of $15,723,485.24; on July 31, 
1963, a debit balance of $8,471,600.50. 





* These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at. the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 


includes some whose claims are in process. 


Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2372, June 23, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, single, 18 years of age, filed an initial 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit on December 9, 1963. He had 
worked as a labourer for a cannery at a 
wage of $1.32 an hour from June 24 to 
November 5, 1963, when he was laid off. 
On his application he said: “I am available 
for work only after 4 p.m. and weekends.” 


The local office commented that the 
claimant was still attending school and 
working night shifts at cannery. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Decem- 
ber 8, 1963, on the ground that he had 
failed to prove he was available for work, 
as required by section 54(2)(a) of the Act, 
while attending a course of instruction to 
which he had not been directed by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
insurance officer notified the claimant of 
the disqualification in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1963. 

Commenting on the decision, the insur- 
ance Office said: “The claimant had been 
working other than regular daytime hours 
in a seasonal industry in an area which now 
offers virtually no prospects of employment 
that he could perform and continue with 
his attendance at school.” 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 17. He stated that 
he had worked at the cannery since the 
middle of June, had attended school until 
end of term, and after working a full sum- 
mer, had returned to school on September 
3. 

I have attended regularly since then. Also 
between September 3 and end of October, 
when cannery closed, I worked 45 hours at 
least every week at the cannery, night shift. 
If the cannery opened now I could go to 
work, or if it had opened earlier I could have 
gone to work. When it re-opens in February, I 
will be recalled. If work is offered (night shift) 
I will take it now. I am available and have 
been since cannery closed... . 


The insurance officer submitted that he 
gave consideration to the length of time 
between the claimant’s layoff and the date 
of application and was of the opinion that 
this constituted a reasonable period in which 
the claimant had the opportunity of assess- 
ing the employment prospects within the 
limits of his restricted availability. 
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A board of referees heard the case on 
January 16, 1964. The claimant attended the 
hearing and gave evidence. The unanimous 
decision of the board of referees reads: 


. . . The claimant explained that he was a 
member of a large family; that he was making 
an effort to secure for himself a good educa- 
tion; that he had been working for some time 
after school hours in order to earn money for 
this purpose. 

The board feel that the claimant in this case 
should be highly commended for the effort he 
is putting forth in order to get himself an 
education. However, it has been held by the 
Umpire on many previous occasions that a 
claimant who is attending school on a full-time 
basis cannot be considered as available for 
work within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The Unemployment Insurance 
Act does not entitle students to any preferred 
treatment. If an ordinary claimant restricted 
his or her availability to work to the same 
extent as this claimant is doing, whether or not 
he was going to school, his claim would not 
succeed. 


In its decision the board upheld the 
indefinite disqualification imposed by the 
insurance officer under section 54(2)(a) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act com- 
mencing December 8, and dismissed the 
appeal. 


The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the board of referees on March 8, 1964 
for leave to appeal to the Umpire. He said: 


Well, I earned my stamps at [the cannery] 
by working night shift. I am available for work 
as much now as I was when the unemploy- 
ment insurance was deducted from my cheques. 
On what grounds does the board of referees 
decide whether a person is qualified or dis- 
qualified for work? 


During the summer months I applied for 
night shift because the pay was greater, it was 
cooler working and there was much overtime 
available for those interested. When school 
came, I continued on the same shift, 4.10 to 
12.30, for another two months, when the 
cannery was closed down. It was the end of 
the season and everyone was laid off. 


A man at the [UIC] office told me during 
the hearing that anyone working over 25 hours 
a week had to pay [unemployment insurance 
contributions]. Well then, why wasn’t I able 
to obtain [benefits] under the same conditions. 
Or why wasn’t my money refunded... . 


Could you please send me your reply as soon 
as possible and answer the following questions: 


1. As the man at the hearing said that it is 
compulsory to deduct unemployment insurance 
from anyone that works 25 hours a week or 
more, and mind you I worked 45-53 hours a 
week regularly, what should I do when I 
return to work in June? 

2. I have talked to a number of different 
garage station owners about jobs. They say 
that they receive their help through the unem- 
ployment office and yet the boys that get the 
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jobs are very often boys that did not apply 
for benefits. On my card I stated that I was 
willing, able and available for service station 
work, cannery or any other employment 
between 4.00 and 12.30. 

Never once did I receive a call through the 
[NES] office and yet I have 34 years experience 
where some of the boys getting the jobs have 
no experience. .. 


Leave to appeal to the Umpire was 
granted to the claimant by the chairman of 
the board of referees on the following 
grounds: 


In this case I consider there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances and claimant has ex- 
plained his position clearly. The arguments 
should in my opinion be judged and ruled 
on by the Umpire. 


Considerations and Conclusions: ‘“Avail- 
ability for work” and “willingness to work” 
are not synonymous expressions. 


According to the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire in several decisions, 
the requirement of being available for work 
implies not only that a claimant is willing 
to work, but also that there is an appre- 
ciable demand in the labour market for the 
particular kind of work he has applied for. 
This is a question of fact. 


In the present case, the record shows 
that the claimant is willing to work, but 
“only after 4 p.m. and week ends”, and 
according to the evidence contained in the 
record, the area where the said claimant is 
prepared to accept employment “offers 
virtually no prospects of employment that 
he could perform and continue with his 
attendance at school”. 


As the record shows also that the claim- 
ant was given a reasonable period in which 
he “had the opportunity of assessing the 
employment prospects within the limits of 
his restricted availability”, I see no reason 
to disturb the unanimous decision of the 
board of referees. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2375, June 23, 1964 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a claim for benefit on November 
25, 1963. He stated that he last worked as 
a mechanic for a paper corporation on 
Anticosti Island from April 16 to Novem- 
ber 22, 1963 and that he stopped working 
because he was 65 and his employer did 
not offer year-round employment. In the 
confirmation of separation the employer 
stated: “Operations ended; no more work 
to offer him.” The claim was allowed. 
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To a question on December 18 whether 
he would agree to work elsewhere, the 
claimant’s answer was “No.” The local 
office indicated that the paper corporation 
was the only employer on Anticosti Island. 


The insurance officer declared the claim- 
ant to be disqualified from receiving bene- 
fit as of December 18, 1963, because he 
failed to prove he was available for work as 
required by section 54 (2)(a) of the Act 
since he was restricting his availability for 
work to his last employer, with whom the 
opportunities of employment were non- 
existent. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees. He stated among other things: 
“TI am not restricting my availability to my 
last employer, but it happens that he is the 
only employer in our area at the present 
times 


The local office asked the claimant to 
explain fully that statement of availability, 
since he was not interested in working out- 
side of Port Menier, where there is no pos- 
sibility of obtaining employment, and 
especially as he had been put on retirement 
by the only employer on the Island. The 
claimant answered that he was not working 
only because there was no work. 


The claimant’s appeal was heard by the 
board of referees on March 5. The board 
decided that the claimant had proved he was 
available for work. 


In his “Grounds of Appeal,” the insur- 
ance officer commented that the board 
“seems to have based its decision on the 
following consideration: the claimant would 
be available for work, but there is no em- 
ployer; Anticosti Island is a special region 
and it is obvious that the claimant will not 
be able to work if the only employer of that 
region does not hire him; therefore the 
claimant is not restricting his availability, 
but the locality itself is restricting the claim- 
ant’s availability; to demand that he extend 
his availability outside of that special 
region would be asking him to expatriate 
himselie a: 

The insurance officer’s grounds of appeal 
are: 


The board of referees erred in deciding that 
the claimant proved his availability for work, 
although there is no possibility of employment 
for him in the area where he is restricting his 
availability. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act requires 
that a claimant be available for work. The 
concept of availability requires that a claimant 
be available for work of a kind which he can 
reasonably obtain and, correlatively, that he 
be available in a locality where the likelihood 
for him to find work is reasonably good 
(CUB 1409). 


(Continued on page 902) 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 


of the National Employment Service 


Placements by NES local offices in August totalled 111,400, 
slightly below number in August last year. But placements 
reported in July were 7.7 per cent more than in July 1963 


During August 1964, local offices of the 
National Employment Service reported 
111,400 placements. This represented a 
slight decline (0.4 per cent) from the total 
in August 1963 and reflected, in part, a 
smaller number of working days and the 
late development of certain crops this year. 


During July, placements reported by NES 
local offices amounted to 123,800. This was 
7.7 per cent more than in July 1963 and the 
second highest figure for this month since 
1945. 

The regional distribution of placements 
in July and August, and the percentage 
change from a year earlier were: 





























—— Change from Change from 
a. Aug. 1963 ahy, July 1963 
% % 

ALAM tic: acter hac eno eae et Oe 6,800 +0.6 7,500 +8.3 
Quebec sch eee ee Me ie ea ee 23, 800 —8.8 27,700 +4,3 
OntarlOs ain.) ote tote een Ee a ee 40,300 +4.7 40, 200 +3.8 
PYAITIO LHe so cee morn aly ean ee eee 17,200 —3.6 23,000 +8.5 

Pacilicusys: Reiss Bas ee eee ee ee 23,300 +2.7 25,500 +18.0 
* Canada. fete ee ee ee ee eae 111,400 —0.4 123,800 +7.7 





At the end of August, the cumulative 
total for the first eight months was 773,300, 
which was 4.4 per cent above that for the 
first eight months in 1963. With the excep- 
tion of 1962, it was the largest eight-month 
total since 1945. At the end of July, the 
seven-month total was 661,900, or 5.3 per 
cent above the comparable total in 1963; 











this was the second highest figure since 1945 
and represented an increase of almost 10 
per cent over the January-July average for 
the previous five years. 


The regional distribution of cumulative 
eight-month and seven-month totals and 
the percentage change from 1963 were: 














—~ 8 Months Change from 7 Months Change from 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
% % 

PRT ATUT Ge PM ao Bets ny stpcae iw allt Are vats «coke IRS eRe 54,800 +10.1 47,900 +11.5 
MB DOG. ccc avr car Shakers Vid Ae cee cheese ee 213,700 +4.3 189, 900 +6.2 
Ontario seis ie itslsralste ieattels fol Glevetaloss eke Oa ie RRA SE ie Ree eee 262,400 +1.5 222,100 +1.0 
SUS) eee ne ee eer BALE CE. 140, 200 +7.6 123,000 +9.4 
TER CLG) hg icrascs,s cles gedit cae inc ae eee 102, 200 +5.2 79,000 +5.9 
s Camagdar ito vicevaceeoeen ts. ee ae 773,300 +4.4 661,900 +5.3 





Placements of males fell below those of 
Jast August by a narrow margin (1.4 per 
cent), thus halting the year-to-year increase 
recorded in six of the previous seven months. 
Regular placements (those in positions of 
more than six days duration and not involy- 
ing the transfer of workers between local 
office areas) numbered 43,500, or 1.7 per 
cent more than in August last year. The 
decrease, then, was concentrated in casual 
placements, which decreased in all regions 





except Ontario, and particularly among 
agricultural workers in Quebec. 

The total of male placements in July was 
81,600 and of these, 47,500 were regular. 
Comparable figures in July 1963 were 73,600 
and 41,500. 


The regional distribution of male place- 
ments in August and July with the percent- 
age change from comparable months in 
1963 was: 


* Imbalances in national totals or regional cumulative totals are due to rounding. 
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Aucust Change from Change from 
om Aug. 1963 my July 1963 
% % 

300 —3.4 400 +4.1 
1,600 +9.4 1,700 +35.7 
2,100 +31.9 1, 800 —9.2 

400, —2.6 500 —28.1 

400 +41.4 500 +41.6 

700 +18.4 4,900 +5.5 





Placements of women in August numbered 
41,500 compared with 41,000 in August a 
year ago. As in the preceding month, the 
increase was accounted for by regular 
placements, which rose 7.4 per cent above 
the 27,300 recorded in August 1963. Place- 
ments of women totalled 42,200 in July, 
an increase of 2.0 per cent over the same 











Change 











month in 1963. The entire increase was in 
the regular category, which numbered 
28,700 compared with 25,300 in July last 
year. 

The regional distribution of female place- 
ments in August and July with the per- 
centage change from comparable months in 
1963 was: 











Change eg Months Change 7 Months Change 





— August from July from from from 
Aug. 1963 July 1963) 1964 1963 we 1963 
% To % % 

IASG TUL Caen site stole: oie era cise 03,7 4,200 +0.8 5,000 +12.7 37,400 +10.0 23, 200 +11.3 
Quebec...... 0... cece cence ees 16,200 —11.3 19,600 +4.0 154, 200 +7.7 137, 900 +10.5 
Ontario SSS aisrowsicrs comers as anes 24,960 +7.1 26,300 +11.6 173,000 +4.3 148,000 3.9 
PYAITI€.... 2.20.2 eee eee eens 12,000 —5.0 16, 400 +7.4 97,600 +9.8 85, 600 +12.2 
IEE VEN BOR A clic Go OCR Om Utd DoUDE 12,500 +0.3 14, 200 +25.1 60, 900 +7.1 48, 400 +9.0 
FW AMAR Rec eieusis ares aoc a o.0's 69,900 —1.4 81,609 +10.9 523,100 +7.0 453,200 +8.5 








Some 4,700 of the August placements 
required the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another, an increase of 
700 over the number in August 1963. The 
proportion of total placements represented 
by these transactions rose from 3.5 per 
cent to 4.2 per cent. During July, placements 
involving the movement of workers from 
one area to another amounted to 4,900. 
This was an increase of 5.5 per cent over 
the total in July 1963 but as a proportion of 
all placements (4.0 per cent) there was no 
change from the previous year. 








Transfers of men in August outnumbered 
those of women by more than 2 to 1 and 
were responsible for the large year-to-year 
increase in the Quebec and Pacific regions. 
In contrast, movements of women workers 
were concentrated in the Ontario region. 
Males accounted for 3,800 of the July 
transfers. Of the 1,100 among the females, 
750 were in the Ontario region. 

The regional distribution of these “trans- 
fers-out” in August and July, and the per- 
centage change from the comparable months 
last year, was: 


eS e000O000OOOOeeS60>SS——— a—aeeaua—m=m=m* 














Change Change Change Change 

— August from July from 8 Sane from 7 atig from 

Aug. 1963 July 1963 1963 1963 

% % % % 

PA LlamiblGhee case oe ctseie sane tarele's 2,600 +0.3 2,500 +0.3 17,400 +10.2 14.800 +12.2 
usbeceereet seartetel esicie a: 7,600 —2.9 8.100 +4.9 59.600 —3.8 52,000 —3.9 
(GhivdeinO\ aan seer o meas ae ee Oe 15,300 +1.0 13, 900 —8.3 89, 400 —3.5 74, 100 —4.3 
IPrainionemrarett yon cacao ctor 5, 200 —0.3 6,500 +11.4 42,500 +3.0 37,400 +3.5 
IPA CLL CHE oer acset traci. Sieie cole 10,800 +5.7 11,200 +10.0 41,400 +2.5 30,600 +1.4 
2 Ganagdaere ces eos ee 41,500 +1.2 42,200 +2.0 | 250,300 —0.7 | 208,700 —1.0 





Vacancies notified by employers to 
National Employment Service offices num- 
bered 143,300 in August, an increase of 
1,100 over the number in August 1963, and 
2.5 per cent above the average for the month 





ee eee eee eee 


during the previous five years. Vacancies 

in July numbered 150,600, an increase of 9.7 

per cent from the figure in July 1963. 
(Continued on page 902) 


* Imbalances in national totals or regional cumulative totals are due to rounding. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August, the Department of Labour prepared 234 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 252 contracts in 
these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition, 
230 contracts not listed in this report, which contained the General Fair Wages Clause, 
were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the Departments of 
Defence Production, Post Office, Public Works, and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 


unions concerned, or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defencesg Production poe eee 118 $855,252.00 
Post* Office “4... 01... ees eRe, 3 81,237.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ....................... 20 116,359.12 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


ee eee 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

_ The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
Schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 


must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in August 


During August, the sum of $5,742.61 was collected from seven contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 223 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in August 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to Mowat barn, 
Animal Research Institute. Winnipeg Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, alterations & additions 
to electrical wiring system, laboratory bldg annex & greenhouses, Research Station. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Edward Biederman, painting of Bldg No 150. Deep River & Chalk 
River Ont: Smith Construction Ltd, paving of various areas. Whiteshell Man: G M Gest 
Contractors Ltd, supply & installation of mechanical & electrical process equipment, etc, 
WR-1 Reactor, NRE. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Gander Nfld: M & T Construction Co Ltd, site improvement of specified areas. 
Montreal Que: Metro Industries Co Ltd, repairs to heating systems, Terrasse Belleville. 
Rouyn Que: H Trepanier, exterior painting of rental housing project. Sept Iles Que: Sept 
Iles Decoration, exterior painting of rental units, Les Habitations Basques Project. 
Windsor Ont: Eastern Painting & Decorating Co, exterior painting of units, rental housing 
project (12/48). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: Municipal Ready Mix Ltd, reconstruction & paving of 
roads, Sydney Reserve No 28. Bruce Indian Agency Ont: Atco Industries Ltd (Alta 
Trailer Co 1961 Ltd), supply & erection of schools, Saugeen IR. Fort Frances Indian 
Agency Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, construction of paved asphalt surfaces, etc, Fort 
Frances IRS. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Clow Darling Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, 
alterations to Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Wm Oneschuk, con- 
struction of timber pile bridge, Alexander IR. Norway House Indian Agency Man: Sasaki 
& Associates Ltd, supply & installation of dishwashing unit, Cross Lake IRS: Sasaki & 
Associates Ltd, installation of dishwashing unit, Norway House IRS; Hudson Bay Plumb- 
ing Co Ltd, installation of water heater, etc, Norway House IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian 
Agency Man: E C Higgens & Sons Contractors Ltd, alterations & additions to Brandon 
IRS (Phase I). Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: Rosthern Sand & Gravel Ltd, supply, 
hauling & spreading of gravel on road, Beardy IRs Nos 96 & 97; Comeau Construction Co 
Ltd, reconstruction of road, Beardy IRs Nos 96 & 97; Berg’s Plumbing & Heating, plumb- 
ing & sewage revisions, Duck Lake IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Gullickson & 
Benson Building Contractors, construction of classroom addition, power house & residence, 
Waterhen Lake. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Western Pump & Pipe Supply, supply & 
installation of artificial ice equipment, Blood IR; Weston Bros, miscellaneous repairs & 
painting, Standoff IDS. Fort Vermilion Indian Agency Alta: Bokor Drywall & Painting 
Ltd, interior painting, Assumption IRS. Lytton Indian Agency B C: B A Blacktop Ltd, 
asphalt paving, St George’s IRS. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: Mike's Roofing & Insula- 
tion Ltd, reroofing & associated work, Lejac IRS. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: T W 
P Thompson Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs, Redstone IDS. 
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DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Dartmouth N S: Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, asphalt repairs to runways & taxiways, 
HMCS Shearwater. Greenwood N S: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, repairs to runway 
13-31, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, road repairs, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Always Maintenance Construction Ltd, reroofing of Bldgs Nos 6 & 7, 
Willow Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, reroofing of barrack block; 
Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, resurfacing parade square. Chatham N B: Delphis 
Cote Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, RCAF Station; North Shore Construction Ltd, resurfacing 
of roads, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Pic Construction Co Ltd, repairs to aircraft 
buttons, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Vapbec Inc, improvements to ventilation & exhaust 
systems, La Citadelle. Ste Catherine Que: Antonio Sevigny, construction of security fencing. 
St Jean Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction of nursery & planting of trees, Camp. Camp 
Borden Ont: Viking Automatic Sprinkler (Canada) Ltd, supply & installation of sprinkler 
system. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of dormitory bldg, RMC; John 
Colford Contracting Co Ltd, replacement of boilers, etc, “J” Block. Oakville Ont: Gazzola 
Paving Ltd, asphalt paving, Surrey Park. Picton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, exterior 
painting of PMQs. Trenton Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, reroofing of hangar No 2, RCAF 
Station; Hugh Murray Ltd, alterations to bldg at transmitter site, RCAF Station; H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, rebuilding of taxiway, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of hangars, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Tallman 
Construction Co Ltd, runway drainage, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Hay 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of steelox married quarters; McEwen Bros Ltd, 
landscaping of runway overshoot areas, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Tallman Construction 
Co Ltd, repair & extension of aircraft parking apron. Shilo Man: Zenith Paving Ltd, asphalt 
paving, Camp. Winnipeg Man: Safeway Electric Co Ltd, supply & installation of electric 
motors on boilers, Fort Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta: Taylor Decorating Ltd, exterior 
painting of PMQs, Camp Sarcee. Edmonton Alta: A Clark Roofing (1961) Ltd, reroofing 
of bldgs. Masset B C: Granby Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of access road 
& site preparation, RCN Radio Station. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Oliver Bernard, interior painting of barrack block No 52, RCAF 
Station. Aldershot N S: Mid-Valley Construction Co Ltd, replacement of exterior doors 
on 89 bldgs, Camp. Cornwallis N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, repairs & asphalt surface 
treatment of parade square, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, crack sealing asphalt surfaces of runway 09-27 & north taxiway, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Heating & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, lining walls & ceilings of three 
refrigerators, Bldg No 60, Windsor Park; Northern Roofing & Metal Workers (1961) 
Ltd, renewal &/or repair to roofs & flashings on various bldgs, HMC Dockyard. Shearwater 
N S: Twin City Steeplejack & Building Maintenance Co, exterior painting of garages, 
PMQs, RCN Air Station; Twin City Steeplejack & Building Maintenance Co, exterior paint- 
ing of 53 PMQs, RCN Air Station. Moncton N B: A N Clarke & Son Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing of various bldgs, HMCS Coverdale. La Macaza Que: F Blaschke Painting Co, repaint- 
ing exterior of shelters, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Johnston Wire Products Ltd, supply 
& installation of security screens, Longue Pointe Depot. St Jean Que: Andre Mercier, 
painting of RCAF bldg. Ste Therese Que: Canadian Erectors Ltd, general repairs to two 
boilers, coal handling equipment & boiler feed pumps, Bouchard Military Camp. Barrie- 
field Ont: Eastern Ontario Terrazzo & Tile Co Ltd, replacement of sidewalks & curbs, Vimy 
Camp. Centralia Ont: Riverside Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of parking lot, RCAF 
Station; R E Saunders Plumbing & Heating, replacing condensate return lines, RCAF 
Station. Kingston Ont: Amherst Painting & Decorating, repainting interior of barrack 
block, Bldg No B-2, Vimy Barracks; Canadian Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd (Kingston 
Shipyards Division), repair & replacement of piping on steam distribution system; Canadian 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Ltd (Kingston Shipyards Division), repairs to underground 
steam distribution system; Joice-Sweanor Electric Ltd, rewiring & replacing receptacle 
outlets & power panels, Vimy Barracks; L M Welter Ltd, installation of subgrade drainage, 
Barriefield Camp. Lindsay Ont: Wm Kuypers, recovering Armoury roof. Oakville Ont: C 
M Newman Construction Ltd, modification of coal bunker to stand by generator room in 
heating plant bldg 1A, Ortona Barracks. Ottawa Ont: King Contractors, repainting exterior 
of 10 bldgs, vehicle proving grounds. Picton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
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surface treatment of gravel roads; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, repair & patching 
of asphalt road surfaces, Camp. St Thomas Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
general maintenance, Armoury. Toronto. Ont: Lux Painting Co, interior painting of Bldg 
No 10 & exterior painting of Bldgs Nos 14 & 15, RCAF Detachment, 1107 Avenue Road. 
Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of Bldg No 130, Air Chief Marshall 
Breadner School, RCAF Station; John Ter Haar, exterior painting of 110 housing units, 
Middleton Park. Beausejour Man: McEwen Bros Ltd, placing of black top & sod, RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of various bldgs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks; E W Radeke Decorating, interior painting of bldgs, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Dundurn Sask: W J English & Co Ltd, repairing built-up roofing on various bldgs, 
Military Camp. Estevan Sask: Clark Roofing (Sask) Ltd, repairs to built-up roofing on 
drill hall, Airport. Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Heating & Plumbing Co, roofing repairs, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Bow Welding Ltd, repair & retubing of boilers, Currie 
Barracks; M & S Paving Ltd, construction of parking lot, Currie Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: 
J Mason & Sons Ltd, repainting exterior of arch roof surface of hangars, RCAF Station. 
Lancaster Park Alta: Martin’s Waterproofing, waterproofing basement perimeters of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Albert Head B C: Plaza Paint Pot, interior painting of bldgs, Military 
Camp. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, relocation of substation “G”, HMCS Naden; 
Victoria Paving Co Ltd, repairs to roads & drainage, Patricia Bay. 

In addition, this Department awarded 85 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: L J Corkery Ltd, construction of Ottawa River Parkway from Sliddel 
Street to Prince of Wales Bridge; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, bituminous paving, 
Ottawa River Parkway; Alf Grodde Ltd, painting of main span, Champlain bridge. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of sewer line & paving 
centre area, Pier B; Simon-Day Ltd, installation of dust control & signal systems, grain 
elevator; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas of Ocean Terminals. Montreal 
Que: G M Gest Contractors Ltd, installation of electrical substation, etc, for new wharf, 
Section 56-E. Vancouver B C: Scotland & Adamson Paving Ltd, repaving & drainage, Com- 
missioner Street. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: Cletus White, painting of guide rail on Trans-Canada 
Highway. Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Robert J Petrie Construction Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs. Fort Amherst National Historic Park P E I: Fontaine 
Nursery Farms Ltd, tree planting. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: M R 
Chappell Ltd, construction of toilet bldg in Black Brook picnic area. Banff National Park 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, construction of campground at Two Jack 
Lake; Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, contruction of watermain, storm & 
Sanitary sewer system (Phase 2), Lower Lake Louise Development. Yoho National Park 
B C: Camson Construction Ltd, crushing, screening & stockpiling gravel. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 45 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Moonbeam Ont: Val d’Or Construction Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer 
system, etc. Toronto Township Ont: Bandiera & Sons Ltd, construction of sanitary collector 
sewer on Dundas Hwy, from Dixie Road to Wharton Way; Ture Anderson Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of trunk sewer on Orano Ave from Canterbury Road to easterly end 
of Orano Ave. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Port Hope Simpson (Labr) Nfld: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Calvert Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Cape Freels South Nfld: 
Babb Construction Ltd, wharf replacement. Catalina Nfld: Modern Construction Ltd, 
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wharf approach repairs. Change Islands Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of wharf. Charleston Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Cow Head Nfld: James E Shears, breakwater repairs. Eddies Cove West Nfld: 
James E Shears, breakwater repairs. Margaree Nfld: W L B Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of breakwater wharf. Moreton’s Harbour Nfld: Guy H Eveleigh, construction of com- 
munity stage wharf. St Phillips Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. 
Terra Nova National Park Nfld: Thompson Construction (Chemong) Ltd, grading, culverts 
& base course for Sandy Pond Development. New London P E J: Northumberland Con- 
struction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Robinson’s Island P E I: Edward MacCallum, con- 
struction of protection works. Arichat N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf repairs. Cheti- 
camp Beach N S: Stanley Reid, construction of marine slip. Fox Island N S: E K Potter 
Ltd & Wagner Construction, harbour improvements. George’s Island N S: R A Douglas 
Ltd, construction of shore protection. Halifax N S: Central Electric, rewiring & relighting, 
federal bldg, Bedford Row; Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of office bldg (Sir 
John Thomson). Larry’s River N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, breakwater repairs. Little 
Judique Harbour N S: Albert MacDonald, breakwater repairs. Louisburg N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, wharf repairs. Port Hood N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Swim’s Point N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, wharf repairs. Tiverton N S: Clare Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Trout Cove N S: E K Potter Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Alma N B: Galbraith Construction Ltd, sea wall repairs, Fundy National Park. Black’s 
Harbour N S: Leo Leblanc, wharf reconstruction. Cap Bateau N B: Comeau & Savoie 
Construction Ltd, construction of haulup. Escuminac N B: Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of protection works. Little Shippegan N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Pigeon Hill N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of 
haul-up. Pointe au Chene N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, wharf repairs. Anse au 
Beaufils Que: Shickshock Enterprises Ltd, harbour repairs. Bonaventure Que: Bert Dimock, 
construction of retaining wall. Cloridorme Que: Yvon Huet, wharf repairs. La Pocatiere 
Que: Paul Malenfant, construction of post office bldg. La Sarre Que: L D Pilon Inc, 
replacement of heating boiler, federal bldg. Les Escoumins Que: La Fonderie de Lauzon 
Ltee, wharf improvements (ferry facilities). Marsoui Que: Reginald Gasse, wharf repairs. 
Matapedia Que: Theodose Pelletier, construction of protection works. Phillipsburgh Que: 
P Baillargeon Ltd, ground improvements, paving, etc, Customs & Immigration & warehouse 
bldgs. Quebec Que: Pare & Lapointe Inc, alterations to granite steps, The Terrace Citadel. 
Riviere au Renard Que: Clement Dumaresq, construction of protection works (Le Banc’s 
property). Ste-Anne-des-Monts Que: Entreprises Mont Sterling Inc, reconstruction of 
protection wall. St Augustin (Plage Saint-Laurent) Que: Paul Emile Alain, construction of 
protection wall. St. Roch sur Richelieu Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, 
construction of retaining wall. Sept Iles Que: Les Constructions du St Laurent Ltee, con- 
struction of protection works (Project “C”); H J O’Connell Ltd, harbour repairs & 
improvements to various wharves. Stanhope Que: Luigi Massariol, repairs to Customs & 
Immigration Bldg. Varennes Que: Gaston Dalpe, construction of retaining wall. Vercheres 
Que: Calixte Pigeon & Louis Provost, construction of retaining wall. Dryden Ont: Saville 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Gananoque Ont: Jean Paul Richard 
Construction, wharf repairs. Islington, Toronto & Scarborough Ont: Atlas Building 
Maintenance Ltd, interior cleaning of postal stations. Kingston Ont: Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, reconstruction of east guide pier, La Salle Causeway. Kitchener 
Ont: Gordon A MacEHachern Ltd, interior cleaning, New Postal Terminal Bldg, Gaukel 
Street. Leamington Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of rubble stone protection. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Ltd, painting, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Queens- 
way Painting & Decorating, interior redecoration, Veterans’ Memorial Bldg (East), 
Wellington Street; Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, construction of public 
washrooms, West Block; Universal Painters Ltd, interior painting, Daly Bldg; L Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs, Rideau Hall; Coady Construction Ltd, addition & 
alterations, Kaladar Bldg; Andrews Bros Construction (Ottawa) Ltd, alterations to 
growth chambers, K W Neatby Bldg, CEF; Pillar Construction Ltd, alterations to Food 
Processing Laboratory, Horticulture Bldg, CEF; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to 
metal partitions, Mines & Technical Surveys Administration Bldg, 588 Booth Street; Oakes 
Mechanical Contracting Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning system, Jackson Bldg; 
Billie Construction Co Ltd, grading & paving of lots, RCMP Headquarters, Alta Vista 
Drive. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Latulippe Bros, removal of ashes from central heating 
plants. Peterborough Ont: H A Russell & Sedore Ltd, ceiling repairs & alterations, federal 
bldg. Port Elgin Ont: Geo L Dillon Construction Co Ltd, repairs to south breakwater. 
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Sarnia Ont: Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, construction of warehouse. Welland Ont: Master 
Painters & Decorators, painting, federal bldg. Whitefish Falls Ont: Chisnell-Ganton Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Windsor Ont: Gordon A MacEachern Ltd, cleaning UIC Bldg, 441 University 
Avenue. Arborg Man: Dauphin Fixtures Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Norway House 
Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, boiler conversion & fire pump, National Health & Welfare 
Hospital; Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of pumphouse, water supply & sewage 
disposal system, RCMP married quarters; F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Prince Albert Sask: Thorpe Bros Ltd, reroofing & repairs to east & south wings of 
cell block, Prince Albert Penitentiary. Calgary Alta: Befus Construction Ltd, alterations to 
first floor, Northern Electric Bldg. Coaldale Alta: Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. Cold Lake Alta: Valere’s Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Edmonton Alta: McNamara Construction Western Ltd, construction of Charles Camsell 
Hospital. Lacombe Alta: Alta-West Construction Ltd, construction of piggery. Olds Alta: 
Engineered Buildings (Calgary) Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Vulcan 
Alta: Jason Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Burns Lake B C: Bergen 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Dodge Cove B C: Skeena River Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, float renewal. Fort St James B C: Canwest Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of RCMP married quarters. Gibsons Landing B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
wharf & float repairs. Glacier National Park B C: Astra Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of avalanche defences, Mile 4.6, TCH. Hopkins Landing B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, 
wharf & float reconstruction. Tahsis B C: Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Victoria B C: Excelsior Building Maintenance Ltd, interior cleaning of tented bldg 
for UIC; Canadian Building Maintenance Ltd, interior cleaning, Custom House, 816 
Government Street. Bell Rock N W T: Territorial Expeditors Ltd, wharf repairs. Inuvik 
N W T: J Mason & Sons Ltd, painting & redecoration of various federal housing units. 
Alaska Highway Y T: Dawson Construction (Northern) Ltd, repaving entrance roads to 
Camp Takhini; Dawson Construction (Northern) Ltd, repaving of Camp Takhini. Old 
Crow Y T: Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, installation of plumbing system, RCMP detachment 
quarters. 


In addition, this Department awarded 70 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Allanburg & Welland Ont: R D McCollum Ltd, painting of structural steel members, 
Bridges Nos 11 & 13, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Wabush (Labr) Nfld: Richard & B A Ryan (1958) Ltd, paving of runway, taxiway & 
apron, Airport. Deer Lake Nfld: Nordbec Construction, Inc, installation of lights for runway 
07-25 & related work. Pointe Ferrole Nfid: Maritime Builders Ltd, construction of dwellings 
& storage sheds & demolition of dwelling & boathouse. St John’s Nfld: Mathews Conveyor 
Co Ltd, revisions to baggage handling facilities. Sydney N S: Power Installations (Sarnia) 
Ltd, construction of remote transmitter bldg, etc. Dorval Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
repairs to aircraft parking area, Montreal International Airport. Quebec Que: The St 
Lawrence Construction, Ltd, renovations to water distribution system, Airport. Earlton 
Ont: Timmins Electric Ltd, replacement of light poles, Airport. London Ont: Towland Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of car park & entrance road, Airport. Sault Ste Marie Ont: E 
Osis & Co Ltd, landscaping approach to runway 04. near Smith Falls Ont: Code Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of fixed bridge over Rideau River at Kilmarnock. Timmins Ont: 
E Minard Co Ltd, paving apron & access road. Windsor Ont: Woollatt Construction Ltd, 
increasing meter parking area & surfacing of roads. Calgary Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, 
installation of identification lights, etc, Municipal Airport. Edmonton Alta: Alberta Concrete 
Products Co Ltd, development of air cargo area & related work, International Airport. 
Grande Prairie Alta: Arthur A Voice Construction Co Ltd, replacement of sewer mains & 
related work, Airport. Fort Nelson B C: Steidel Painting, painting of various dwellings & 
bldgs, Airport. Fort St John B C: Freddies Painting, interior painting of various dwellings 
& bldgs, Airport. Kains Island B C: Johnson Construction, construction of dwelling. 
Kelowna B C: Leebilt General Contractors Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldgs & related work. Quesnel B C: R A Roland, painting of airport bldgs. Sidney B C: 
Acme Painters & Decorators, painting of bldgs, Victoria International Airport. Tofino B C: 
Tom Gibson & Sons Ltd, construction of floats & repairs to approach, Clayoquot Lifeboat 
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Station. Vancouver B C: J A Gebert Ltd, installation of ventilation system & related work. 
Cambridge Bay N W T: D L Guthrie Construction, renovations to transient centre & related 
work. Yellowknife N W T: Bert Langenham, cleaning Air Terminal Bldg, Airport; Solar 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping, lighting of entrance road & car parking areas, Air 


Terminal Bldg, Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded 15 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 893) 


In this case the claimant has stated that he 
was not available for work outside Anticosti 
Island. He admitted that his last employer was 
the only one on the Island and that he had no 
work to offer him. The employer confirmed that 
he had no work to offer the claimant. The board 
of referees also admitted there was no work for 
the claimant on the Island. In similar cases the 
Umpire has decided that a claimant did not 
prove he was available for work, since he was 
restricting his availability to a locality where 
there was practically no possibility of finding 
employment (CUBs 748, 1409 and 2092). 
Moreover, the Umpire stated that the ‘‘time” 
or “reasonable interval” factor has very little 
importance when there is virtually no employ- 
ment in the area where a claimant restricts his 
availability (CUB 1409), and that a claimant 
does not prove he is available if he restricts 
his availability to work for which there is no 
demand at that time (CUB 2166). 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 890) 


(d) the wife or child of an employee of the 
employer or an employee of the employer 
except on the security of a mortgage on 
residential real estate. 


Every employer must arrange for a review 
of his plan every five years by an actuary, 
accountant, or a qualified officer of the 
insurance or trust company administering 
the plan or of the Annuities Branch, De- 
partment of Labour (Canada), depending 
upon the type of plan. The person review- 
ing the pension plan must prepare a report 
containing the information specified in the 
regulations, which the employer must file 
with the Pension Commission. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The con- 
clusions of the board of referees are clearly 
contrary to the jurisprudence established by 
the Umpire in several decisions and, among 
others, in those on which the insurance 
officer based his grounds of appeal. 


In view of the foregoing, I decide to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


I wish to add that even if, for a person 
who lives permanently in a region like that 
of the claimant and who refuses to go and 
work elsewhere, there is no hope of obtain- 
ing benefits; whatever the number of con- 
tributions, the Unemployment Insurance Act 
has no remedial provisions. 


Ontario Radiological Technicians Act 


Ontario proclaimed in force on August 1 
the Radiological Technicians Act, 1962-63, 
which provides for the establishment of a 
governing board for medical radiological 
technicians and for a system of registration. 
On the same date, O. Reg. 185/64, the first 
general regulations issued under the Act, 
came into operation. 


Among other matters, the regulations set 
out educational requirements for admis- 
sion to courses of training in Diagnostic 
Radiological Technique and in Therapeutic 
Radiological Technique, specify the con- 
tent of courses, and provide for the 
examination of candidates and the registra- 
tion of qualified radiological technicians. 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 


(Continued from page 895) 


Vacancies for men numbered 86,900 in 
August, a decrease of 0.4 per cent from the 
previous August, although increases ranging 
up to 5.2 per cent were recorded in the 
Ontario, Prairie and Pacific regions. During 
July, 97,600 job openings for men were 
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recorded, which was an increase of 12.4 
per cent over the July 1963 figure. 
Vacancies for female workers in August 
numbered 56,400, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent over the same month last year. There 
was a moderate increase in the demand for 
female labour in all regions except Quebec. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, September 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.4 per cent to 135.6 in September 
from 136.1 in August. The September index 
was 1.6 per cent above the September 1963 
index of 133.4. 

The decrease in the month was caused 
mainly by a decrease of 1.8 per cent in the 
food group and a smaller decline in the 
recreation and reading group. The housing, 
clothing, transportation and health and per- 
sonal care groups edged upward; the 
tobacco and alcohol group was unchanged. 

The food index decreased 1.8 per cent to 
132.7 from 135.1, chiefly reflecting further 
marked seasonal price decreases for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Lower prices were 
also reported for sugar, sirloin steak, ham, 
lamb and poultry. Prices were higher for 
eggs and most cuts of beef. 

The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 138.9 from 138.7 in August, as both the 
shelter and household operation components 
increased slightly. Rent and home-ownership 
costs were higher in shelter. Slightly higher 
prices for furniture, floor coverings, textiles, 
and household supplies moved the household 
operation component. 

The clothing index was 0.4 per cent higher 
at 119.4 from 118.9, reflecting generally 
higher prices for men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear, footwear, piece goods and 
clothing services. 

The transportation index at 141.6 was 0.1 
per cent higher than its August level of 
141.4. Higher prices for automobile repairs, 
batteries, tires and lubrication outweighed 
a small decline in gasoline prices. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.1 per cent to 167.7 from 167.5 as 
the personal care component moved slightly 
higher. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.4 per cent to 150.9 from 151.5 as a result 
of sale prices for magazine subscriptions 
and a slight decrease in the price of tele- 
vision repairs. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 120.2. 

Group indexes in September 1963 were: 
food 131.3, housing 136.5, clothing 116.1, 
transportation 141.1, health and personal 
care 162.7, recreation and reading 149.1 
and tobacco and alcohol 118.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in three of the ten regional cities, 
decreased in four and remained unchanged 
in three between July and August. Move- 
ments in nine cities ranged from a decline 
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of 0.2 per cent in Montreal and Ottawa to 
an increase of 0.2 per cent in Edmonton- 
Calgary. In St. John’s the increase was 0.5 
per cent: 

Food indexes declined in five cities and 
rose in four; there was no change in Winni- 
peg. The rise was highest in St. John’s, 
which experienced a 1.4-per-cent increase, 
and the decline was greatest in Ottawa, 
where there was a 0.9-per-cent drop. Hous- 
ing indexes edged up in six cities, down in 
two, and remained constant in two. Clothing 
indexes were unchanged in five cities, up 
0.2 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary and Van- 
couver, and down in three remaining cities, 
with the fall in the Halifax index being 0.9 
per cent. The transportation indexes were 
unchanged in two cities, declined in six and 
increased in two. Health and personal care 
indexes were higher in four cities, lower in 
three and unchanged in three. The indexes 
for recreation and reading were unchanged 
in seven cities but moved upward in three. 
There were no changes in the tobacco and 
alcohol indexes except for a fractional 
decrease in Edmonton-Calgary. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were: 
Montreal —0.3 to 135.5; Ottawa —0.3 to 
136.6; Toronto —0.2 to 137.4; Vancouver 
—0.1 to 133.2; St. John’s +0.6 to 122.5*; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 129.0; Halifax 
+0.1 to 132.8. Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon-Regina remained unchanged at 
155.5, 18274 and 180: respectively: 


Wholesale Price Index, August 1964 


The general wholesale index (1935= 
39-100) in August was 245.0, practically 
unchanged from the July index of 244.9, 
and was 0.1 per cent above the August 1963 
index of 244.7. 

Three of the eight major group indexes 
advanced in August, four declined, and the 
remaining one, non-metallic minerals prod- 
ucts, was unchanged. 

The iron products group index rose 1.0 
per cent in August to 257.6 from the July 
index of 255.1, the chemical products group 
advanced 0.8 per cent to 192.7 from 191.2, 
and the animal products group index rose 
0.5 per cent to 253.2 from 252.0. 

The vegetable products group index 
moved down 0.8 per cent to 219.2 from 
220.9, the wood products group index de- 
clined 0.3 per cent to 331.6 from 332.6. 


*On base June 1951—100. 
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Two major group indexes eased downward 
by 0.1 per cent in August: textile products 
to 247.8 from 248.0, and non-ferrous metals 
products to 204.8 from 205.0. 

The non-metallic minerals products index 
was unchanged at 190.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) fell 0.1 per cent to 108.2 
in August from 108.3 in July. The index in 
August 1963 was 107.1. 

The drop followed the pattern for August 
in six of the last 10 years, but the easing 
was somewhat less than expected. 


Food prices, which in early summer ran 
above those of all previous years because of 
poor weather in many parts of the country, 
did drop by 0.3 per cent in August. In the 
non-food area, the prices of new cars 
declined as dealers prepared for the arrival 
of 1965 models. Used car prices also 
declined. 


British Index of Retail Prices, July 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) was 107.4 in mid-July, un- 
changed from the mid-June figure. The July 
1963 index was 103.3. 

The food group index was 108.9 com- 
pared with 109.1 in June. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABoUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 192 
Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Forty-sixth Annual 
Report for the Year ended December Sule 
1963. Edmonton, 1964. Pp. 39. 


2. BUREAU OF RAILWAY ECO- 
NOMICS, WASHINGTON, D.C. A Review 
of Railroad Operations in 1963, by J. Elmer 
Monroe, Vice-President, Association of 
American Railroads. Washington, 1964. 
Pp. 56. 


3. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. Annual Report, 1963. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 40. 

Published in French as: Commission du 
Service Civil du Canada. Rapport annuel, 1963, 
Ppl 43e 

4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION. 
IMMIGRATION BRANCH. Immigration 
Statistics, 1963. Ottawa, 1963. Ppo30; 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. LEGISLATION BRANCH. Work- 
men’s Compensation in Canada, a Compari- 
son of Provincial Laws. October, 1963. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pprs4 te 
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6. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BOARD. Annual Report, 
1963. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Rp oy. 


7. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DE- 
PARTMENT OF WELFARE AND LA- 
BOUR. Eighth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year ended March 31st, 1963. Charlotte- 
town, 1964. Pp. 41. 


8. SASKATCHEWAN. PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE COMMISSION. Seventeenth Annual 
Survey of Salaries and Wages. August, 1963. 
Regina, 1963) Pp? 15, 


9. US. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. Educa- 
tion and Training: Key to Development of 
Human Resources; Second Annual Report 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the Congress on Training Activi- 
ties under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
PO 0: 


10. US. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY. Report to the President, Novem- 
ber 26, 1963. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp: 
150. 


Automation 


11. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF _IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. _ IN- 
DUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
Automation’s Unkept Promise. Washington, 
1962.4P py 28: 


Examines some problems created by auto- 
mation. 
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12. AMERICAN FOUNDATION ON 
AUTOMATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
A Report to the President of the United 
States. New York, 1963. Pp. 46. 

The American Foundation on Automation 
and Employment was established in 1962 and 
is jointly sponsored by U.S. Industries, Inc., 
a producer of automation equipment, and by 
the International Association of Machinists. 
This formal report was prepared for the late 
President Kennedy and deals with two meet- 
ings in London and in Geneva (sponsored by 
the Foundation) which examined automation’s 
impact on workers, management, and industrial 
relations in general. 


Business — 


13. BATES, JAMES. The Financing of 
Small Business. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 
19647 Pp 230. 

Contains an outline of the main sources of 
funds available to small firms and an account 
of the major problems and difficulties asso- 
ciated in financing a small business. As well, 
there is an account of the results of an in- 
quiry into the financial affairs of small and 
medium-sized manufacturing firms carried out 
by the Oxford University Institute of Statistics 
during 1956. 


14. CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. Small 
Retail Store Accounting. Toronto [c1959] 
PRps.42. 


Articles, with the exception of the last, 
are reprinted from The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant. 

Contents: Merchandise Planning. Merchan- 
dising Control. Handling Cash Control. Plan- 
ning the Budget. Sales and Credit Problems. 
Accounting Procedures. Problems of Income 
Hid Re 


DVL, CHARLES , WHITLEY. 
Making Your Sales Figures Talk. 3d ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 36. 

Suggests “‘a number of practical steps that 
a small manufacturer can take to find oppor- 
tunities to increase sales or reduce marketing 
costs through the analysis of his own sales 
figures.” 


Civil Rights 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION. REFER- 
ENCE DIVISON. Human Rights in the 
United Kingdom. London, HMSO, 1963. 
Ppa: 


17. U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS. Civil Rights ‘63; Report. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 268. 


Collective Bargaining 


18. FLANDERS, ALLAN. The Fawley 
Productivity Agreements; a Case Study of 
Management and _ Collective Bargaining. 
London, Faber & Faber, 1964. Pp. 360. 
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In 1960, at the Fawley Refinery of the Esso 
Petroleum Company Limited of Great Britain, 
an agreement was reached between the com- 
pany and the unions representing its employees, 
which agreement provided increases in wage 
rates in return for the consent of the unions 
to changes in working practices. The author 
studied the agreement and reports on _ his 
findings. 


19. JACOBS, PAUL. Old before its 
Time: Collective Bargaining at 28. Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1963. Pp. 46. 

The author presents a rather pessimistic view 
of the future of collective bargaining in the 
U.S. He believes that the system of collective 
bargaining “has proved less and less adequate 
for the solution of some basic problems now 
faced by unions and management, and... an 
increasing number of workers remain outside 
the system, with very little possibility they will 
ever come into it.” 


Economic Conditions 


20. ATLANTIC PROVINCES’ ECO- 
NOMIC COUNCIL. The Atlantic Prov- 
inces in Relation to the Canadian Economy, 
1867-1955. [Moncton, 1955] Pp. 35. 


21. GREAT BRITAIN. NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL. 
The Growth of the Economy. London, 
HMSO, 1964. Pp. [127]. 

Contains an appraisal of the economic and 
industrial situation in Great Britain. 


22. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys by the OECD: Sweden. 
March 1964. Paris, 1964. Pp. 36. 


23. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Economic Surveys: United Kingdom. July 
1963. Paris, 1963. Pp. 47. 


Education, Vocational 


24. DYMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. 
The Implications of Canada’s Changing 
Manpower Requirements for Technical and 
Vocational Education; Talk to the Con- 
ference on Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment in Canada, Winnipeg, September 4th, 
1963. [Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, 
1963]. .Ppee20: 


25. NOSOW, SIGMUND. Vocational 
Curricula in Michigan. East Lansing, 
Office of Research and Publications, College 
of Education, Michigan State University, 
1963. 1 volume (unpaged). 


Industrial Relations 


26. BEAUMONT, RICHARD AUSTIN. 
Management, Automation, and People, by 
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Richard A. Beaumont [and] Roy B. Helf- 
gott. New York, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, 1964. Pp. 372. 


Discusses how industrial relations practices 
and policies have been affected by automation, 
based on a study of experiences in 36 com- 
panies. 


27. FRIEDLAND, WILLIAM  H. 
Unions and Industrial Relations in Under- 
developed Countries. Ithaca, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, 1963. Pp. 60. 

A brief examination of trade unionism and 
industrial relations in underdeveloped countries 
in Asia and Africa, with a comparison to con- 
ditions in the U.S. 


28. STURMTHAL, ADOLF FOX. 
Workers Councils; a Study of Workplace 
Organization on Both Sides of the Iron 
Curtain. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. 217. 


Compares workers’ councils in 4 countries: 
France, Germany, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 


Labour Organization 


29. CLEGG, HUGH ARMSTRONG. A 
History of British Trade Unions since 1889. 
Vol. 1, 1889-1910, by H. A. Clegg, Alan 
Fox and A. F. Thompson. Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1964. Pp. 514. 

In the period covered by this book collective 
bargaining was developing; the British Labour 
Party had its beginning; labour legislation was 
being formulated, etc. 


30. FRANKS, MAURICE RUDOLPH. 
What's Wrong with Our Labor Unions! With 
an introd. by Karl E. Mundt. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1963. Pp. 256. 

The author suggests some changes he would 
like to see in the American trade union move- 
ment. 


31. GITELMAN, MORTON. Unioniza- 
tion Attempts in Small Enterprises; a Guide 
for Employers. Prepared under the Small 
Business Studies Program of Duke Uni- 
versity. Project Director: F. Hodge O’Neal. 
Mundelein, IIl., Callaghan, 1963. Pp. 203. 

Contents: Unions and the Small Enterprise. 
The Union Organizer and How he operates. 
Should the Employer resist a Unionization 
attempt. The Organization Campaign. NLRB 
(U.S. National Labor Relations Board) Elec- 
tions. 


32. HEPTON, ESTELLE. Battle for the 
Hospitals: a Study of Unionization in Non- 
Profit Hospitals. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1963. Pp. 63. 

Concerns the question of unionization of 
non-professional workers in non-profit hospitals 


in the U.S., with particular reference to New 
York State and New York City. 
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33. McCARTHY, W. E. J. The Closed 
Shop in Britain. Oxford, Blackwell, 1964. 
Pp. 294. 

“This book is concerned with the nature, 
extent, functions, effects and justification of the 
‘closed shop’—defined as a situation in which 
employees come to realize that a particular 
job is only to be obtained and retained if they 
become and remain members of one of a 
specified number of trade unions.” 


34. PARSONS, OWEN HENRY. Trade 
Unions hamstrung; the Meaning of Rookes 
v. Barnard. London, L. R. D. Publications, 
1964. Pp. 23. 

Mr. Rookes, a draughtsman employed by 
B.O.A.C., sued 3 union officials of the Associa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men, claiming damages for the loss of his 
employment which was allegedly caused by the 
defendants. When the plaintiff left the union, 
a strike was threatened unless he was fired by 
B.O.A.C. This is a brief examination of the 
case. 


35. NATIONAL POLICY CONFER- 
ENCE, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, MONTREAL, 1964 [Reports 
presented to Conference, April 16, 17 and 
18, 1964, Montreal, P.Q. Toronto, 1964] 
Ppeasa9: 


Library also has same in French entitled 
Rapports, études et résolutions, Congrés 
national d’orientation, Montréal (Québec), 
les 16 et 17 avril 1964. 


36. SULTAN, PAUL EDWARD. The 
Disenchanted Unionist. [1st ed.] New York, 
Harper & Row, c1963. Pp. 272. 


This book reflects the attitudes of 50 union 
members (46 men and 4: women) who were 
critical of union policy and who felt frustrated 
because of their inability to change it. 


Labour Supply 


37. BAKKE, EDWARD WIGHT. A 
Positive Labor Market Policy; Policy 
Premises for the Development, Operation, 
and Integration of the Employment and 
Manpower Services. Columbus, Ohio, C. E. 
Merrill Books, 1963. Pp. 225. 


An examination of the functioning of Em- 
ployment Services in the United States and in 
some European countries. 


38. BEAUSOLEIL, GILLES. Analyse du 
marché du _ travail des  infirmiéres au 
Québec [par] Gilles Beausoleil, Francyne 
Beaudoin [et] Richard Beland. Montréal, 
L’Alliance des infirmiéres de Montréal, 
1964. Pp. 120. 


Examines the nursing shortage in Quebec. 
Contains statistics on salaries and other mat- 
ters pertaining to nurses and hospitals. 
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39. BURTT, EVERETT JOHNSON. 
Labor Markets, Unions, and Government 
Policies. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1963. 
Pp. 454. 

Considers “the major areas of labour 
economics: labor force and labor supply, the 
development of union organization, union 
policy, collective bargaining and its regulation, 
wages and wage theory, unemployment, and 


government policy for full employment and 
social security.” 


40. HAREWOOD, JACK. Employment 
in Trinidad and Tobago in 1960. [Mona?] 
Jamaica, University of the West Indies, 
Institute of Social and Economic Research 
fina gi264/1 Pp. 812 


41. JENSEN, VERNON HORTON. Hir- 
ing of Dock Workers and Employment 
Practices in the Ports of New York, Liver- 
pool, London, Rotterdam, and Marseilles. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1964. 
Rew. meublishedwine Canadas by S.J. 
Reginald Saunders & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Hiring and employment practices of long- 
shoremen in five major ports “are described 
and compared to show the extent to which 
the dock labor market has been made more 
orderly. The basic problem in each of the ports 


has been, and to some extent still is, that of 
casual employment.” 


42. US. CONGRESS. JOINT ECo- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE. Unemployment 
Programs in Sweden. Materials prepared 
for the Joint Economic Committee, Coneress 
of the United States. Washington, GPO, 
Het ay onal ay eee 

An examination of various programs used 
by Sweden to maintain high levels of employ- 
ment, with particular attention paid to two 
features: relocation assistance and the use 
of tax incentives. 


43. WOLFBEIN, SEYMOUR LOUIS. 
Employment and Unemployment in the 
United States; a Study of the American 
Labour Force. Chicago, Science Research 
Associates, 1964. Pp. 339. 

The author is Deputy Manpower Admin- 
istrator, U.S. Department of Labor, Office of 
Manpower. He tells how the U.S. government 


departments and agencies gather statistics about 
the labour force and the unemployed. 


Labouring Classes 


44, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Working Conditions in Canadian 
Industry. Conditions de travail dans Vin- 
dustrie canadienne. Report, Rapport No. 7, 
1963. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. 
Pp. 209. 


Text in English and French. 


Provides statistical information about hours 
work, paid holidays, paid vacations, pension 
plans, group life insurance, sickness and 
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accident leave provisions, educational assistance, 
and the number of employees covered by col- 
lective agreements. 


45. CHESNEAUX, JEAN. Le mouvement 
ouvrier chinois de 1919 a 1927. Paris, 
Mouton, 1962. Pp. 652. 


46. ENGELS, FREDERICK. The Con- 
dition of the Working-Class in England in 
1844; with a Preface written in 1892. 
Translated by Florence Kelley Wischne- 
wetzky. Reprinted 1952 with the Dedica- 
tion written by Engels in English in 1845, 
London, G. Allen and Unwin, 1952. Pp. 
[300]. 


47. GORDON, ROBERT AARON. 
Twenty Years of Economic and Industrial 
Change. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1964. Pp. 
51-63. 


Reprinted from Proceedings of a Conference 
on Space Science and Urban Life, published 
by National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1963. 


48. GREENBAUM, MARCIA L. The 
Shorter Workweek. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, at 
Cornell University, 1963. Pp. 52. 


“. . . A study of the labor arguments for 
and the industry arguments against a reduction 
in working hours. It is also an examination of 
the belief that the shorter workweek is a 
major solution to the dilemma of the age of 
automation—unemployment.” 


49. OKO, DOROTHY KUHN. Comp. 
Library Service to Labor. Compiled by 
Dorothy Kuhn Oko and Bernard F. 
Downey. New York, Scarecrow Press, 
1963.. Pps 313; 


Consists of selections of articles in publica- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups, a subcommittee of the Adult 
Services Division of the American Library 
Association. These articles deal with establish- 
ing and operating a labour service in public 
libraries for working people. 


Laws and Legislation 


50. CANADA. LAWS, STATUTES, 
etc. Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act, Canada, with Regulations and 
Forms. Don Mills, Ont., CCH Canadian 
Limited [c1963]. Pp. 39. 

The Act was proclaimed in force January 
1, 1963. 


“The purpose of the Corporations and La- 
bour Unions Returns Act is to provide the 
federal government and individuals with in- 
formation as to the degree of external control 
and the effect of this domination on the Cana- 
dian economy .. . In principle, it requires 
every corporation and trade union carrying 
on activities in Canada (with certain listed 
exceptions) to file an annual report of an 
organizational and financial nature with the 
Dominion Statistician.” 
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51. U.S. SOLICITOR OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. Legislative History of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, Titles I-VI. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1964, Pp. xlvii, 1138. 

Includes legislation. 

Contains the text of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, as well 
as excerpts from U.S. Congressional Senate 
and House Hearings on the legislation. 


Management 


52. CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. Manage- 
ment Aids for the Smaller Company. 
Toronto, c1962. Pp. 62. 

Includes articles reprinted from The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant. 

Partial Contents: The Relationship of the 
Accountant to the Smaller Company. Raising 
Capital. Sales Planning. Budgeting Control. 
Management Consulting Services. Mechanized 
Data Processing. Credit and Collection Prob- 
lems. 


53. McGREGOR, DOUGLAS MUR- 
RAY. The Human Side of Enterprise. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. 246. 


This book poses and attemps to answer the 
question: What makes a manager? 


54. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Motivating the Older 
Salesman; a Symposium. New York, 1964. 
Pp. 40. 


A discussion of how a firm can retain its 
salesmen and keep them happy. 


Women 


55. NYE, FRANCIS IVAN. The Em- 
ployed Mother in America, by F. Ivan Nye 
[and] Lois Wladis Hoffman. With contribu- 
tions by Jean Adamson [and others]. 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1963. Pp. 406. 


This book considers the reasons why mar- 
ried women work, the effects of the mother’s 
working on the children and on the husband- 
wife relationship, and the adjustment of the 
mother to her two roles as a worker and a 
homemaker. 


56. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Equal 
Pay Facts. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1964. 
Folder. 


57. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Women 
in the World Today; International Report 
1-7. Washington, GPO, 1963. 7 nos. 


Contents: 1. Women in High-Level Elective 
and Appointive Positions in National Govern- 
ments. February 1963. 2. Political Rights of 
Women in Member Nations of the United 
Nations. August 1963. 3. Policies of National 
Governments on Employing Women. April 
1963. 4. Equal Pay in Member Nations of the 
International Labor Organization. May 1963. 
5. Protective Labor Legislation for Women 
in 91 countries. March 1963. 6. Maternity 
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Protection and Benefits in 92 Countries. June 
1963. 7. Notes on Women in Employment in 
the United States and Nine European Countries. 
January 1963. 


Miscellaneous 


58. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE. FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL RE- 
LATIONS DIVISION. Federal-Provincial 
Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Pro- 
grammes, 1962. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1963. Pp. 160. 

Contains a summary of the various federal- 


provincial conditional grant and _ shared-cost 
programs in existence as of December 31, 1962. 


59. CANADA. ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON HEALTH SERVICES [Report] Volume 
1. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 914. 

Volume 1 contains analyses of the health care 
services available to the public and recom- 
mendations of the Commission. The Royal 
Commission’s terms of reference were ‘“‘to 
inquire into and report upon the existing 
facilities and the future need for health serv- 
ices for the people of Canada and the 
resources to provide such services, and to 
recommend such measures, consistent with 
the constitutional division of legislative powers 
in Canada, as the Commissioners believe will 
ensure that the best possible health care is 
available to all Canadians.” 


60. DUNNETTE, MARVIN D. Critics 
of Psychological Tests: Basic Assumptions: 
How Good? Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 
1964. Pp. [63]-69. 

A critical examination of Banesh Hoffmann’s 


book, The Tyranny of Testing, published in 
1962, a book critical of psychological tests. 


61. GREAT BRITAIN. COMMITTEE 
ON WINTER BUILDING. Winter Build- 
ing; an Interum Review. London, HMSO, 
1963. Pp. 33. 


Committee appointed June 1963 by the 
Minister of Public Building and Works. 

Considers the cost of winter building; 
weather conditions; building design, contract, 
specification and planning; transportation of 
materials to and storage and protection of 
them on the site; trade problems and precau- 
tions, such as the care of materials under 
adverse weather conditions; and, protection of 
employees. 

62. FRENCH, EARL B. Personnel Prob- 
lems in Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment. Ithaca, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, 1963. Pp. 46. 

A study of the effective utilization of 
scientists and engineers on the job. 


63. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS. The Chemical Industry, 1961- 
1962; a Study. Paris, 1963. Pp. 175. 
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“This report deals with the situation in 
Member countries’ chemical industries during 
the calendar year 1961, and gives some in- 
formation on developments during the first six 
months of 1962.” 


64. PILCH, MICHAEL. New Trends in 
Pensions [by] Michael Pilch and Victor 
Wood. London, Hutchinson, 1964. Pp. 223. 

The two authors are pension consultants. 
This book is based on a sample of 180 com- 
panies and deals with practical aspects of 
planning pensions. 


65. REGIONAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Papers and Proceedings, vol. 9, 1962. 
Edited by Gerald A. P. Carrothers, with 
assistance from Eliahu Romanoff. Phila- 
delphia, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania [1962?} Pp. 251. 


The papers deal with location of residential 
areas and with regional and urban develop- 
ment. 

66. SHEARD, TERENCE. The Drafting 
of Wills and Other Lectures to the Bar Ad- 
mission Course of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada. Toronto, Carswell, 1963. Pp. 85. 


67. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Home- 
maker Services; History and Bibliography. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 116. 


68. U.S. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
MENTAL HEALTH. Human Aging, a 
Biological and Behavioral Study. Edited by 
James E. Birren [and others] Bethesda, Md.; 
[For sale by GPO, Washington, 1963] Pp. 
323 


Contains 16 chapters reporting the findings 
of 22 investigators on various aspects of aging. 





Report of Conciliation Board 


(Continued from page 884) 


2. Because of the need for prompt testing, 
it is mecessary to provide shift work 
periods that do not always coincide with 
regular plant hours. Accordingly, some 
flexibility is required from time to time in 
establishing shifts. If a shift is necessary 
that will straddle midnight by more than 
two hours, then third shift premiums will be 
paid on all hours after midnight on such 
shifts. In all cases, the parties to this agree- 
ment will endeavour to agree on mutually 
satisfactory shift time. 

3. In case of layoff, departmental seniority 
only will apply, so that lab employees may 
not claim work in other plant departments, 


or other plant department employees claim 
work in the laboratory, by reason of plant 
seniority. 

4. Holiday and sickness relief by tem- 
porary employees will come under the 
trainee pay schedule. 

5. Laboratory employees, other than sum- 
mer relief, shall be granted seniority upon 
completion of sixty (60) days’ service 
within a four month period; provided that 
they are subject to dismissal, if, in the 
opinion of the Plant Chemist, they do not 
make satisfactory progress during the train- 
ing period. The training period to be under- 
stood as that period during which they are 
classified as Technician B. 


Ee 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 19, 1964 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















— ate Atlantic . Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
ThewbaboursOnces- meee pare eee 6,972 628 1,938 2,544 1,218 644 
Mien 4 Sheth. See a ee eee 4,984 471 1,413 1774 868 458 
Wiom@nipen sty.o sia ee ee eee 1,988 157 525 770 350 186 
LaS lo years... eect Pee eee ee 668 71 208 207 129 53 
2US24 MEATS A chon et an soca ae ee td gs 907 93 301 292 150 gk 
25°44 Veare se terete ee nen Cees 3,073 254 867 1, 147 516 289 
45-64 WyOATS Uh Akee Backs eta erte debe 2,103 189 Lili 805 379 213 
Ob ‘Nears and.owers sera een 221 all 45 93 44 18 
Employédt..4:¢ Se eee eee. ee 6,754 594 1,854 2,489 1,198 619 
Meety etn) oe Ree. ee ee coe 4,822 449 1,348 ile hese 853 442 
Women 0%. a5. bee eee 1,932 152 506 752 345 177 
Aoricuitune Altos. ae ee 674 44 118 169 321 22 
Non a aricnlture stan eee eee ee 6, 080 550 AV ie 2,320 877 597 
Paid Workers :-2on. pose eee 5,581 498 1,588 2,147 810 538 
IM ens. ees ene eee 3,872 361 1,130 1,462 540 379 
Women. ale ae oe ger eee ete! 1,709 137 458 685 270 159 
Uneniployed 2 iv Amocracee asters ote tice BES ee 218 34 84 55 20 25 
Men vtaeie sk ae hak ci oe 162 29 65 Bl 15 16 
VLOUINGIS vy 45s.) oe ae ee a ee 56 i: 19 18 BS 3 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 840 661 1,755 1,928 947 549 
MON ¥.8 5 hast ee ee i ewiel 172 408 430 224 143 
WViO1N CLS a: Abt. kteet (Reena een i. | eee 4,463 489 ea 1,498 723 406 




















*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1964, CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











oe 14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
Total ie Men Women and over 





persons | Married Other Married Other PerecnS 

















Population 14 years of age and over®)..... 12,812 2,033 3,703 982 3,814 913 1,367 
(ea DOUD POnCE PERE Men G hiss. cna done 6,972 668 3,586 850 1,019 628 221 
RinipidyedetBS08tiGh Gc ioe..s.b. os 6,754 615 3,515 797 1,001 612 214 
Winemploviedss cee aeset etc ccs cicero 218 53 71 53 18 16 is 
Not in the labour force............ | a 5, 840 1,365 ily’ 132 2,795 285 1,146 
Participation rate) 
19HA September 194s. ces Peat. see 54.4 32.9 96.8 86.6 26.7 68.8 16.2 
ANICUBU 2o+ Se tMal ocala a atetotte fa ctet 56,3 45.6 97.1 91.3 25.2 67.7 16.0 
Unemployment rate®) 
LOGE Sep bem Dorel Osama vinrstaceter sar 3.1 hag 2:0 6.2 1.8 Ded , 
PANIOUSU OOM tet txinde oo acenet Ones 3.4 7.9 2.2 6.1 1.9 2.4 = 

















Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2)The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
@3)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 19, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















a September August September 

1964 1964 1963 

TPasiedl (Wiaesrayollenyetle yas Sanao bonis Onc ae ee eae” aco Ono nnrin cr 218 247 250 
Qn temporary layoff up to 30 days..........60006 ccc een eeeee 10 16 13 
Withoutnw one anguseelame WORK ih.) -ciscnis)- ssc J smut ine 208 231 PRS 
Beckie dull tine WOOP oc dng tvs st cheer hn es me dene cbs sas 195 216 A 
Sesking parttime WOrk ). 235. di.5 ase sal cree eee dee da edo 13 £5 10 
Periine minders MONG fea nese: <1 be yh hs Nee ees Hee ee EN 78 76 87 
Slooltahig Santon WP ey peo edo agen GOGO Se Ucar mano motown 65 89 79 
Stealth 2-3 aayarndlnt Poh Goes upudy Joc0a bone: pomed .otmmu bombo OH 25 OM 
Seeking more than 6 months.............0. sees seen reese eens 38 41 44 














| 
| 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals[!] 
Trans- . 
Year and pore on Sent eae Mecapoe Supple- ae 
aes Manu- torage onstruc- ublic ervices | men- ota 
‘oe Mining facturing ade Forestry tion utilities Trade (including| tary [3] 
Communi- Govern- | Labour 
cation|?} ment) | income 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 Sole o028 4,652 743 17,459 
(ogo Tota ane 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 18, 245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1,252 354 | 2,740 5, 612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
19683—Total.... 573 6,052 2,008 olla 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 21,550 
1963— 
URN Rnbopop bss 49.0 500.1 N72. ASA as ays sre tcl oragctm career ollls Sethe tonace.| CeaeeE ea ee | ee ee 1,815.8 
August....... 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 103.8 | 780.6 | 1,659.3 | 219 1,861.4 
September...| 49.1 522.9 LTO Tio we skis we Ooarytre eter cs ete lo eOeeRrees |one aenaeae ee 1,889.2 
October...... 48.7 522.4 L228. leetact desloge ts. tual eoel eke. At iee  eetng ee oaks een 
November....| 48.3 523.8 122 90.8 364.9 102.1 | 814.3 | 1,702.8 | 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December....| 48.0 516.7 HOGS Bin sli sicpaysrscoiareropellt seapeueteg Ved feel sateen. Mev aan dcr ccsce |e oe lan 1,824.6 
1964— 
January...... 48.5 520.7 oe Pi Cec Pead ae en ee ae Agee cM 1,816.7 
February. 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.0 308.9 29.7 xl areoads Wl do ge0s to 220.7 mei esoaee 
March....... 48.8 529.8 LGD. She. saat eh loamaa netic [aah era eee eee eee ee eee 1,839.5 
PATEL aac = tye 47.3 532.6 WAU ed eee oe ieee tee ert ie ric ke ogi 1,870.5 
May cere: oe 49.2 548.1 175.6 75.0 377.4 105.7 | 827.1 1,822.2 | 226.0 | 1,942.8 
June*s. 51.4 558.2 ETD.D' | san tysis oe ae frown ai eg one [ig gee er cee ee es ee 1,995.5 
Julyjeeeee 52.3 546.4 1820) | sete mira gto scien Sel Oe 9 Hes CbGiee oo olin Teta ee ed ee 1,977.4 
et i ee eee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
a re _ eg 2 ee a 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 3382 | 2,528 4,652 743 17,459 
1960—Total.... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total.... 542 5,306 1,862 283 1252 354 | 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total.... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 | 2,881 6,049 837 20, 183 
19683—Total.... 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6,606 867 21,550 
1963— 
July eRe dacs: 47.5 499.1 LG ie Sa ees ae) See RE eR OS ae eT kn 1,784.6 
August....... 47.8 505.3 174.5 80.6 347.0 LOOESing | a7 SOC Otel) Gilera thy 1,816.8 
September...} 48.3 508.7 LOS. 7 WK. shale. aa deste] Sites sade ete ioe eet een aaa te 1,818.9 
October...... 48.5 513.9 P¥O.2 | fate. Gaels Hee oss [Dace Aai an ace en ee 1,834.1 
November...| 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 BOos 102.5 | 797.0 | 1,704.7 | 220.0 | 1,848.0 
December....| 48.7 531.2 ey Ge Pee re ee ee een Mee re ee RE OSS Sco 1,869.8 
1964— 
January...... 49.1 536.7 173.5 WRG os abe face Ae tyine al ho each ct cee a a cd 1,891.3 
February.. 49.7 538.3 172.4 80.8 391.2 102.5 | 812.7 | 1,745.6 | 224.2 | 1,902.3 
Mareh fics, 50.1 540.0 CRE Be Ee Seether Raster ye eh pee ee POR mart lets PS TS Oo. 1,906.5 
Aprile... 49.0 Hope 75.4 |) Bieta st oltiea Athen rio: SME CULe Loto hae MaMa (aun 1,913.1 
Mia erectee ec 48.8 541.6 174.6 88.0 375.8 105.5 | 826.2 | 1,790.7 | 225.7 | 1,924.8 
June*. 50.3 543.2 FE Eo eee are ee eee ORS MES eine.) ae em oy ps Se 1,927.5 
JULY hears 50.7 546.2 R76..0. Vika seach leva ncaa’ bea doce al ode nea heen leetentaee 1,945.1 


“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3) Figures in this column are f. 
of this table, as figures for labou 


*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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or total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
r income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at June 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,180,307. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Hmployment and Payrolls, DBS 











Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Se A nnboas Index Numbers 
pe iteeth (1949-106) Average (1949-100) Average 
Average Wa, y Average vo 
Weekly Bees Weekly apes 
Employ- Wer and Employ- Wapos and 
ment ed Salaries ment pee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
G5 eaters Me Pe ot. eel sitio ucts: tederele 119.7 171.0 73.47 bees! 172.5 75.84 
TEED Wakao: oto rR eek oo: Re ae ae 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
HO Gilmer Mea. vice creteitrateve aise. cabs, lichets 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
OGY Bas ees BiG andl 5 GESSERE CIA. COTE ERE Ota 121.5 187.5 80.55 113.3 189.2 83.17 
NO GSccrete Wetton cerescekeers.2 © 3.s.cieciebuseels 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
ARETE = 3.Sragd orth TSCA REELS Care oR RPS Ee 127.5 194.7 83.64 118.9 196.2 86.29 
ATE te aes 3 cio CoN EIEIO Ge: RRO ENS 127.7 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
PATIOUS Us pete eiereie sie svesererete =: aaiels chejaebels 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
ED LENUDCU Rn fmaiae oclee chiens stete.s erates 130.3 196.0 84,22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
OGtO DEL Ra tok socio s oso Sb develdtele 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
TN RIAS)001 810) Fe», RRS oh A Oe 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
ID GOS a Te is. BHR G AG CIE eae 125.1 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
I TRUAT Yee P cis ccc ileus Ges. ticle Peutlehele is) <3" 198.1 85.10 117.0 202.0 88.83 
Mebruaryenctiec sc. lot its + che sdb. ceils 123.0 199.6 85.74 jaz 202.4 88.98 
IW Ge tePed TSA 5 hk CoA REEL CR aCe ie act 1230 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
FADE Aimee Ree cc sees oe wm als, Seale 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
IVieiy Some estes sco oc le bisktels) wcie sictsieve = 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
UG Tee eee mieeice Gotti othe = erstene fh saversts 133.0 201.7 86.63 123.9 204.0 89.68 





(\]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


ae 














Employment Index Numbers 





Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 






































June May June June May June 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
Provinces 
INewiouind lan Gian eercince cache ee lice es ee eee 155.0 138.8 149.9 77.63 77.04 76.99 
Prince LG wardelsland joie css veces wale mace ee ree 143.1 141.2 142.8 61.78 61.26 58.88 
Nowa Scotia een he ene ere ee ee 99.5 96.6 97.2 70.48 70.83 68.68 
ING w IBrons WiGk aan er a bce nee eee 114.7 107.3 108.1 68.66 68.84 67.66 
Quebe Get cin rac oie Oe Re eer: 133.2 129.0 127.6 84.49 84.99 80.83 
OntERIOM ene eee coe, ee ee Le ee eee 135.2 132 el 129.2 90.22 90.12 87.02 
Mantto ban. een ee Gr: ko coat re een ee 119.0 116.0 115.4 78.94 78.67 78.15 
Saskatchewan oceriestee teacher to. coer 138.5 133.5 132.9 81.28 80.62 79.69 
AD Grtareien ce. ren os Snes Ee ee eae 171.4 164.5 165.9 86.49 86.71 84.85 
British Columbig@yas... a..c:2e hance teen 126.2 193.1 123.2 94.24 94.67 92.04 
Canad are ee ee ee ee ed eee 133.0 129.1 127.7 86.63 86.80 83.70 
Urban areas 
Stole oA ape Ne. on Merten oa Ue Seen, cca 153.0 147.7 150.2 65.62 66.16 65.03 
SVE WS), Noctis Gen erie clench Me tek, cor cea cee 79.4 TOUS 83.7 85.59 85.42 80.85 
Ebalifaic 2. Gate ees nec Sais trey Ree eae ok a ree ete 124.9 125.4 b2 Drak 73.04 (BRD 71.65 
IMonGton:U ie cata aoe ee Re, OE one on See 110.8 107.7 105.5 68.16 66.58 65.76 
Sais VOWS. pace ce ence ce Ae out aoe ah ane ae 105.2 105.1 106.9 7h 70.68 68.70 
Chicetitimi—Jongweress: sac seen een eee 121.3 117.4 iney 104.47 104.05 103.17 
QUEDEC HON Te sa teeta ee ee ee ee 130.7 128.1 130.0 74.02 74.67 TGS 
Sherbrooke. fer koa ea iow ok Reo Re 117.6 116.6 113.2 74.02 73.20 69.78 
Shawinigan, ce cette ae tise ee eee 108.5 105.0 104.0 93.94 93.63 91.92 
APG OM ER Vera tins Sache «nah ae, MEER bits chiens Re oe 129.9 127.5 120.1 79.51 83.32 77.60 
Drummond villecas an. ee ceermnee ee 97.1 94.6 88.3 70.73 67.44 69.41 
Montreales. Sssiane ss aot cSe ata eee eee Le 136.8 135.1 Stee 86.09 86.84 82.25 
©) Ghawa— EI! ee oe eos. cat hon eee ee 144.5 142.5 139.4 80.88 80.36 77.42 
Kingston..... eee ae ed a Seem aa Beet 7d eae AN 139.5 (418 125: 87.88 86.89 81.97 
Peter boOrour hy ttcur® ce Meee eee eee eee ener 109.1 107.1 102.9 94.22 95.35 92.86 
OBA WATT EN Say tear dated hte ee ee ee 22403 226.6 203.0 106.45 106.34 102.25 
"FOrontog, cadtct de os antes eee a ee 150.3 147.4 143.4 91.02 90.70 87.99 
Hamilton s.. it. Re etoscs cock cee ooh eee 1277 125.5 120.0 95.10 96.01 92.12 
Ste Catharines Meee: vaca ht Meee. coe Oe cee 123.9 123.0 116.8 100.54 101.88 95.76 
Niagara, Malls een... eee eee oe 115.8 108.1 108.8 83.88 84.95 80.39 
Brantlord <7 aiineeey..dauh ok See ee ee ae 94.9 90.8 90.4 83.17 84.67 80.27 
Guelph... tide deren oe oe el eee ee ee ae 131.2 128.6 132.0 81.38 81.28 76.50 
CEIRPP Re, Sern NE ee eeu ciel ae) ieee eS 133.8 130.9 122.2 17.44 76.49 74.84 
IK TEGHENED cee soe ets ene ASO OE ee er eee 149.0 146.5 142.3 81.07 80.32 78.36 
puch tangy athe Dhl tT oes Ayla (eee ee 136.1 133.9 127.4 95.92 96.47 94.08 
Dimi nits Ait teehee. 8 ee Lee 88.2 86.7 90.9 11.384 heoo 74,21 
London nei SRA 22s Ud ASO. I. 152.3 148.5 Wee 84.61 83.90 80.31 
BUI For pA Sony. «eRe Se nce EME ore oo Te 138.0 136.4 137 a7 109.39 110.00 110.54 
Windsor....... Ee eae ree Lt ee ee eh 86.8 85.4 79.4 101.10 103.11 93.46 
DAWIt be Mare. c7 Aki ut: aseeind testes ae kee 159.2 156.2 154.8 106.09 105.54 109.74 
Fort: Wilham=-Port Arthur. ..0.0 00... .ctvastodeeton 118.4 116.3 12 87.97 88.64 84.59 
WYURDID ER tot t2 Li dst « ee Soe hao ee a 120.3 LUT 114.9 UAE 76.28 74.73 
Unt cl at il: ieee ee Te eee ee Mee he a A 159.8 155.3 tiles 80.00 80.34 (hth loel 
Das katoony. acces scree. ee ee eee as 159.3 151.8 148.2 76.21 76.14 74.74 
HCI OW TON tas, Rete ce ee cee ee Boiled 216.9 210.3 81.03 80.59 80.31 
Calgary BP icn ches dpe. Seat TORARU PRCT =. Se hee ec oe ca 191.0 185.4 184.7 86.31 86.65 84.05 
Vancouver el Rayon oe PAG ks ea er ee 128.2 125.9 121.9 92.33 92.80 90.26 
VICTORIA Ranta eee a ee. ee ee 1230 WANES 119.8 83.37 85.28 83.95 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 






















































































Bmployment Avaage Nests Raave 
Industry = = 
June May June June May June 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
UTE M9 2 gta, SAA See nine: eae gear ear etm 118.7 114.8 117.3 105. 22 104.98 101.39 
AN Wess comwicyhayia, AS Ana, Bae ey ene irae Seay ween Mere Bm 133.4 131.4 129.8 105.44 104.17 102.32 
Grololos PS A) Aaa MAREE «30 SO AI ee ee 65.4 63.5 67.7 86.26 85.40 82.54 
OUAGE HITT bs RDS See eooe enes AEH ape en 196.6 194.4 187.5 Hes 109.87 108.96 
IP WIS cco RE ace Sai dete 8 oe eee ee, Be eee 82.5 76.9 82.5 111.46 ee us a 
(Cook... SSeS eee 5 aS Gee te Gere es 7.9 35.2 39.0 83.91 4, 
Oilrandinatunalteas <4... 08 keass dv ccsdea hess nes ces 263.6 246.2 260.0 isos 129.45 Pye aly’ 
No Tremine tet lamer tat ivalstracccrae crite tein atihe aio Packs, eeu ee Rs 159.1 Tole 9 163.3 94.80 96.08 88.84 
Manufacturing......... Seo ae RSS Se cel Bere ae 123.9 121.4 118.9 89.68 90.05 86.29 
DURE pe OOUSM ever e rarcteieus sicoiciets Ase baksa © Foose fi aes 131.5 129.0 124.2 96.84 97.26 93.05 
INiorae loan elevReyeve as @ Bae ae, Oe A eee do eee 17.6 115.0 114.4 82.99 83.28 80.14 
GOO CUEATICE DEMEPAPCS s ah.aic-..oiciess6 salen) a aie aise 4'e aia oe Bi 124, 117.4 124.0 78.34 78.92 75.68 
Monts LOOucisab aint icra stomri cds ac shail adick he 139.9 136.0 138.5 88.13 87.73 86.92 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 114.6 96.7 114.4 65.45 69.10 64.10 
Causiriproawilllllyeiroye WVG Cp Beek, Oa See eek ees 98.7 95.6 93.2 86.54 87.78 83.69 
Bread and other bakery products............... 115.0 112.0 115.5 76.97 76.29 74,50 
Distiiledsandintalt lq uorssS.. 46h. ..08 eve oats « - 98.9 97.7 98.7 110.37 110.32 107.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..............00055 83.5 90.1 83.8 91.30 85.92 88.61 
PU DEE MOROGIC US: tien citar sae: <a, ck aiwsranaseeets «et ieitim 118.7 hile a 121 92.95 92.38 89.56 
eA GHEE ROCUCKBE pects violence + ue 0 ot et +. Bee Mie 89.9 88.3 87.9 59.44 60.21 57.15 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93.3 91.6 93.7 57.16 58.02 54.96 
Ovnerleatuer produetssacccs: ..sssec seems nase 83.7 82.2 ine 64.05 64.65 61.96 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 91.2 89.9 85.1 T2607 71.84 68.35 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ Udon 77.6 74.1 70.63 67.95 65.16 
NV OOMENES OOS trace Metts 6 oa 6 vy Serta diesyni> oats G 68.1 66.9 64.2 65.80 65.77 63 44 
OMNoMSviC textiles ANG SUK. oo... kaceces ose vce bis 2 109.0 98.0 78.62 78.77 74.89 
Glothimeatbexmileand tur). .6 asses 4. c ee cae. eee 99.5 98.3 94.4 54.66 55.67 52.00 
Vienistel @ulmmnauete ayes arian 6 nctactiaie Aes ie ats 104.9 104.0 99.3 53.81 54.53 51.32 
Wi One CMESLClOUMIM Oe Nee ce sasya,c.9 soon Ades e,sene nA wala ed 108.1 106.9 98.8 54.54 56.25 52.79 
iRinily COOOR: 5 sw oae ae OeaO RDO en Ooo eer oer 77.4 76.3 Hare! Do 20 56.36 52.66 
CSO Mra) GLU CUS Peep a ree srye «8 co hues olciale fovea tee, timus ele Piles 113e2 114.4 76.26 77,28 74.80 
DAWaAMCEOIAnIN Ey IMIG Mesa nn aver yee jcc ete teens oe: 120.5 115.4 118.7 78.38 79.56 77.42 
J EURIRNNI Don 82 e6 oR OS AO Een he CE oe oe 125.5 PB 119.9 (Toute 74.52 70.88 
OPmernwmOdeprocuGtsias jasc ccaskcaiccl ses svete 4 « 84.6 80.9 81.9 68.16 68.88 66.69 
PAD ELADLOGUCLS MEER Mum e hath aratta. ara here. «. oF sha cc ayaetet 134.2 BALA 72 lolise 105.06 104.16 101.46 
Pilppancepaperia Sn 5a aaa tee cee aoe 134.4 131.2 Se 112.87 URE 109.19 
OTe DADE LO CUCUSH ey. 5 tocrcleraciaele 9 oo eietee Glee H: 133.8 131.4 130.2 86.23 85.62 82.69 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 126.2 Were 127.5 97.10 97.84 93.19 
ItrouRan cus tee lenLocuGisncs. ssc... sccen se accede e: Berl 121.5 iUilefa! 101.49 101.96 97 ie 
Aoriculiura letnmp lena enitgigsrers © 31325 «ys res estates 74.3 74.5 12,4 111.24 109.80 101 7 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 158.7 154.7 1527 104.90 102.79 100 
Flaroyrane tan CRbOOISS ania aaiss +066 + 0s 2 aes caw ane 130.0 128.3 116.6 88.46 88.22 86.21 
Heating and cooking appliances................. 107.5 107.5 105.3 87.69 86.67 86 a 
IOGECHS LADS Bes ce sacra « Fac sig cy onto oe 109.9 108.9 104.1 96.82 97.77 91.9 
INMaGhinen vent GUstrial oe 26 vsureres.f sso eee el sypsiets ns 147.4 143.2 137.6 99.44 99.00 93.55 
iRnimanyaronand steel.t.s....s:5:.cn«- oe sachs 146.6 143.7 133.9 112 E 5k 116.34 112.45 
HHeetemebaliproducts. . a... ce. oa cy cece la oo wee one 125.0 121.0 12864 99.08 98.73 95 o4 
WAL Gra Ga wan Gupl OCLC ESie-auarsecrvenersrt alersysreretenttn teva 129.8 128.4 117.4 101.56 101.36 98.59 
ERAN SPORCAOMECGULPIMCHL. gel. = ecis Oe ese abel. saws 129.8 129.8 116.7 106.23 106.84 100.57 
BNibeoraiitaive Wyola e Ae Bibloo Setp ici OTe Sec 259.2 252.1 227.7 108.03 108.11 101.78 
INFOLOmEY EC ICES a sat eal peraayaes cee abner sith She 147.1 147.9 129.1 123.21 124.26 115 er 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........-. 154.5 157.6 132.5 101.65 ae 1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 59.7 59.2 52.7 93.65 ‘ ae 
Shipbulldingsand repairings.......-e.b<- + ack. 145.5 146.5 149.8 94.44 93.78 Bs 
iNon-ferrousimetal products®......¢.-Gh.e +0055. 136.4 133.6 129.3 99.41 99.87 97 i 
PA TEU PEO CUES fetecieusie cleies snutie -ieicton sy-iwerhe. 2 151.8 148.2 146.7 94.43 96.79 93 ; 
Brass and copper products... ....5...0.5s00.8e¢ 0. 119.6 117.4 110.0 97.21 97.45 92 4 
SimeltinpanMalre lining eka. sc. seiko. dele ee 148.3 144.8 141.4 108.80 aes mH . 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................-. 161.9 157.9 SS: 95.51 ineree es 
Heavy electrical machinery...............-++-+- 120.0 118.1 117.4 i rr one ae 
Telecommunication equipment.............+.+-- 283.3 2hOee 279.9 a a ee 
Non-metallic mineral products................-+-: 166.9 160.2 160.6 : oe 
lava prOGuetstr. sec die Set Mas oes chia als -ahile. 44 96.0 93.1 92.7 85.43 84.77 
(Clincepainel Mle paore FCS Ake ane apeoue Soe aor oon: 186.0 179.8 ie “eh iv ape ie a 
Products of petroleum and coal.................+.-- 147.2 144.6 Te: FE 13968 128.33 
Petroleum refining and products.............---. 149.7 147.1 146. ra 10128 
GNernical PrOducts yeaah Mons vt ae bene ods se 141.8 140.8 138.4 105.06 10 a oe 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 129.7 128.3 125.6 93.29 - i tone 
A eidsa al kalis@ind Salta matt. sc.e bites staal os 161.4 158.7 164.7 ila ay lee 
Other chemical products Te ER” A ee a FE ve 140.0 139.6 135.3 103.94 aree 1 es 
pads cetlaneons manufacturing industries.......... J He :: yt ete o a 95.68 90.63 
CoUSULUCUOMN A: tate ane ee ers id . 29. ; 
Building and general engineering.........--..-+++> 135.0 oH a : a - af a a 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-+-+++5 144.4 re ne ape oe eae 
een and motor transportation..............-- met ieee Ate ae eet rae 
(oh alg CO rie ey SAS ES REE Sie oir chon ROCIO ROI CEORCAC nt aemear CIC p 
8 150.2 45.93 46.03 44,22 
Hotels and restaurants...... Pa ontario at a +e ; bet ae rar er ai 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............+++- ee Saat ie are 36.80 83°90 


Industrial composite................--++25e0022ee: 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Norn: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
nas Tonnes May June June Ma June 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
Newfoundland: ..a.: sete as sels Seteierer: 42.4 39.6 46.1 1.56 1.74 1.48 
INGVESCOUA octets w:oiclejelslerstele stair tacters ave 41.5 41.9 41.8 1.72 1.73 1.65 
INGW ED runs wiclonan. «in cee ores lore eer 41.1 41.9 41.2 1.64 1.59 1.59 
Que be ahammrn et ateues atetelctaele s stein eealetaaS > 41.6 42.2 41.3 1.83 1.81 1.77 
Ona TIO sae tetecteee ster 8 <gietatetere « sshavaece oratate.s 41.5 41.5 41.1 2.18 2.13 2.04 
Manito bari des ssetece [ts spetstae th ccaiccere te eeataiate 40.5 40.3 40.5 1.84 1.84 1.81 
Saskatchewan on «<c~ site csscelacs eshte oer 40.0 39.6 39.7 2.09 2.08 2.02 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories) 40.1 40.6 40.4 2.07 2.10 2.04 

British Columbia (includes Yukon Terri- 

OLY). sees sche. martt ale Ce eleeeee ss 38.1 38.8 38.4 2.45 2.43 2.36 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
3—0oeRqReeQqReQqEo_0Oe>0e00#—@—@™$—™—@$@N“VRVOQODW@q“*—V0wO OOOO 


Index Number of 


Hours Average | Average Woe Sodont0y) 


Period Worked Weekly Weekly 


Per Week | Earnings Wages Gament 1949 


Dollars Dollars 





$ $ 
Monthly ‘Average 1950 shite, scion te sees orcs ales Mee oe 40.7 Leite 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly vA-verage LOGO Soo. Sahin. 0a. Abe ue 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly, Average L961 te. «0 Neen Ul Cie soem 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 EY (ATE 
Monthly Average 1962 ee... Sane Oe ems 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
Monthly, Average 1963 teeen.5 6 omen. le ee 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 
Last Pay Period in: 
1963——Tune. (ek a MSU | eee a eee 40.9 1.94 79.64 190.8 142.9 
DULY cae ees tie ee chs ee ae, 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
AUSUBE! ATE a: yc hineneet Ar tnd, a EE Ook 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
September 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
October 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
November 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
December 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 
1964—January 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
February 41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
March* WEE Sie. alsiye ata tee iape tate ahs ee ene ee 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
PA DIL abe sek i, Aen ee et Ee 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
Mi piy See eek «Jt es tec BRO de ee wen 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
LS bk ee ee, ee i i ee | lie) 41.2 2.02 83.21 199.4 146.4 
ee a eee 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
Wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry Bs ee EE 
June | May | June | June | May | June | June | May | June 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WOT ee eer UR OO CAD SEER OCC CEE Ere 42.3 | 42.0 | 41.7 | 2.29] 2.30] 2.24 | 96.95 | 96.55 | 93.22 
Rett eine ict ce idstdes ds rose oshudascectes 42.1| 41.5] 41.5 | 2.37] 2.37 | 2.32] 99.79 | 98.45 | 96.49 
ln SEL RO rm cca ec sce 43.2| 42.3 | 42.0] 1.86] 1.87] 1.82 | 80.16] 78.99 | 76.40 
(Pieris eee eS Mewccacewss 41.8 | 41.2] 41.3] 2.34 | 2.54 | 2.52 [106.27 |104.83 | 103.94 
Be 52 EM eck oe dateel. 41.9 | 42.8| 41.2] 2.18] 2.17] 2.11 | 91.53 | 92.85 | 87.16 
ig i te ticrecis ermine seers eee eet es 42.9] 43.4| 41.2 | 1.91] 1.90] 1.85 | 81.74 | 82.65 | 76.10 
Orland maviraliasmer vec d ews adieu odads aces 40.4 41.7 41.3 2-67 2.67 2.54 1107.86 {111.36 | 104.81 
Riera MM Echt le cec ee. 43.2 | 43.6| 42.8] 2.10 | 2.11] 2.03 | 90.92 | 92.25| 86.97 
ME TATIR a COLILITR SOs Sy oroici,. feie dette s Ste. easel ras. 3 41.2 | 41.4 | 40.9) 2.02) 2.02] 1.94 | 83.21 | 83.55 | 79.64 
DITA SIS SOOUS MMe e..i5s Gara le eere's cies ie wie ermele lates 41.9 42.1 41,4 2.19 2.18 2.11 | 91.51 | 91.95 87.30 
INOnZUUTS DL GIZOOGS. ico. ceee mess fenfeuc tere chess 40.5 | 40.8] 40.5 1.85 1.84 1.79 | 75.04 | 75.24 | 72.29 
OOM IDEVELAPES. cee Hetle deck «snk ca serseite « 41.1 41,1 41.3 1.74 1.75 1267-| T2477 1396 69.15 
Misa GW DUOCIICNite meee coed ceric ce ek te aaeaes 41.5 41.2 41.9 2.01 2.01 1.99 | 88.59 | 82.68 83.00 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 38.9 | 40.2 | 37.6 | 1.48 1.49 1.43 | 57.40 | 59.72 | 54.01 
Gram pitllproducis.® .ossas ss nesses se ce csies 42.0 42.7 42.2 1.95 1.95 1.87 | 81.76 | 83.20 78.77 
Bread and other bakery products........... AL OM Al, 2) 24251 To for\eileter)| 1 lsboel) @2e20 We Orosn Ooo 
Stile VG UOLS: - oes site she water eid shee Sree bayer 3 41.6 41,1 42.8 2.36 2.34 2.28 | 98.18 | 96.02 97.44 
IVEULU PLT CHILO L ere eevee siete (evstettver olahe) cicicla ct ateneratars 39.5 39.7 40.1 2.53 2.54 2.48 {100.16 |100.82 99.40 
(CWMiSCGOMETY. seas cies 8 cle & situs sis ayetars ausis dr ahie 39.1 39.5 39.6 1.48 1.47 1.41 | 57.78 | 58.00 56.00 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 38.1 37.3 38.6 2.25 2.13 2.17 | 85.79 | 79.56 83.90 
eu DEL PLOGUIGUS seh.c. as acters atateterais- ole > se-smiaravdre 6 42.0 42.1 41.8 2.06 2.06 2.00 | 86.76 | 86.51 83.47 
HUES EIOY POUUCUS tare cep certs is sta ce clert afahetel ater. 39.0 39.8 39.2 1.39 1.38 1.33 | 54.11 | 55.08 51.98 
Boots and shoes (except ruwpber)...........- 38.5], 39.5 | 39:0 1.35 1.35 15287)| 52.95. /953.16:910 7 50.06 
Other leather products vyec.ti-s oe «1. steals. < 40.0 40.5 39.6 1.46 1.46 1.42 | 58.53 | 59.02 56.31 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.3 Ao i) mace 1.55 1,52 1.46 | 65.48 | 65.04 61.58 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 41.8) 41.7] 40.9} 1.59 | 1.51 | 1.48 | 66.58 | 63.19 | 60.73 
WiOe en COOG Smee vais tet daltinsials eee on brert FON 48.0.) 422.98) Ta) 2541) 133855) 60539. BGO 47a a57. 91 
Synthevic textes and silk. yin... <0. 2. -es 42.7 43.4 42.6 1 O00 esse 1.57 | 70.65 | 70.99 67.01 
Glothime (textile and Tur):..c.. 66 sci-sieisas occ sc STO) BOSSO moles Way? {31 1.26 | 49.42 | 50.46 | 47.17 
IMigtisn@ lO CIO tee elsie cis sass ties lelniee wisieste ae 960s 37.6 38.6 87.4 1.31 1.30 1.25 | 49.10 | 50.12 46.82 
Wrormlemisiclothin grin. as sc cccclcm ssc ecs seo 34.8 | 36.6 | 34.5 | 1.42} 1.40} 1.86 | 49.39 | 51.26 | 46.94 
Gri OO CL Seer ee erence scree wae oc olerd e/a e\s/ereTers 6 41.1 41.7 40.8 1,22 1.22 1.17 | 50.04 | 50.74 47.68 
SWVC CLUICUSMe mabe trrssalstaie «spa eieleie 8 > Oss 164 oiare 41.2 42.0 42.5 1.76 evade Weide Mee. 73 76 71.30 
Damen planing mS. ease. siecicleiee sells ierees 40.8 | 41.5] 41.1 1.88 | 1.87 | 1.83 | 76.54 | 77.51 | 75.04 
EITM teeter clei elalc etoile isiels mielspere.s wrein/elsi.s sisi 41.9 42.8 42.1 1.60 1.60 1.55 | 67.14 | 68.40 65.36 
Oper woods productss)..j.j0. ess s.<006 so 42.7 43.2 43.2 1.48 1.48 1.42 | 63.01 | 63.84 61.43 
IPADEE DUOCUCUS Te ery tells) > <!slacs/= eles!» sets tele #1 «= 42.1 42.0 41.8 Deo 2.34 2.29 1199.72 | 98.40 95.71 
iE}slhyenivelvasasreponUU lI oe eo ee Cee area anS 42.2 42.1 42.0 2.54 2.51 2.46 | 07.16 |105.88 | 103.33 
(QhilnGye joeyaRer yee liNish Ragan ooopa on oocOnOse 42.0 | 41.6) 41.5] 1.90] 1.89} 1.81 | 79 77 | 78.48 | 75.08 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 39.0 | 39.0] 38.5] 2.48] 2.50] 2.39 | 96.60 | 97.47 | 92.03 
S[romand StEel PLOGUCUS( <1a.c- 61a 2's 1/sisicl> oc. 6 one 42.0} 42.2] 41.4] 2.31} 2.31 | 2.25 | 97.05 | 97.52 | 93.17 
Agricultural implements................+++: 42.7 | 42.2 | 41.8] 2.47] 2.45) 2.34 |105.46 |103.69 | 96.34 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 42.9 | 42.5 | 41.9 | 2.26] 2.22 | 2.22 | 96.85 | 94.63 | 93.22 
Flarciwere OMUmvOOIs) . 4 e-me ds cinelienretew ciel: «are 43,2) 43.4) 43.1 1.91 1.90 | 1.87 | 82.35 | 82.46 | 80.46 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.0] 40.4| 41.2] 1.99} 1.99 | 1.91 | 81.45 | 80.43 | 78.57 
TONNCAS LIMOS ee cee cine esl sre Sorsiers «cies! cs esos 42.2 42.5 41.4 2.23 2.23 2.13 | 94.03 94. 86 88.18 
MPR CHIMErVMINGUSUCIAL, . emis ssicies «5 cicle oes eso 43.3 42.9 41.8 2.19 Deli 2.10 | 94.83 3.28 87.80 
Primary iron and steel.....6.20 0. .....05e0e. 40.6 | 41.6] 40.7] 2.68 | 2.71 | 2.67 {108.80 /112.95 | 108.81 
SHES vaMMEtia PROT UC carci srerclornleleloielevsinisielerssi's 49.0 | 42.0] 41.9} 2.25] 2.22] 2.17 | 94.22 | 93.33 | 90.99 
Witerand wire products: 42... + ls ices «ss 42.8 | 438.1 ADS | Qe27 | 2.2b ) 2219) 97.07 | 96592 |) 92.74 
*Transportation equipment...........-+++e+-+- 42.1) 42.5 | 41.3] 2.39 | 2.40 | 2.29 |100.92 101.70 | 94.50 
PAATCT ATURE CEO AT OS seretcteter= ftellstelleleloloiefelsssloleve\eleiais 41.8 | 42.4] 40.9] 2.36] 2.84] 2.23 | 98.57 | 99.43 | 91.08 
Vio bere WC lOSE a ans. sivie .s o:<leperersis (es) est» 8151s 44.2 44.4 42.5 2.67 2.67 2.52 1117.87 {118.72 | 107.24 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... Ale6r lle 42261) 40.4 cleeeconueacst Meson IOs on |moo.Ovm|aoosUU: 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... AU5 7) 4100} 4005 | 92022) V2 eZee Oeero |e OLa29 S80 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-.... 40.5 40.4 41.2 2.29 2.20 2.26 | 92.54 91.95 93.25 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........++-++++- ALO) 402 4027) 22.20 eeect | eee coslevoallal son. Ga lm aloG 
iNitrisabbsurbean jeovelhCos:Reoe one 400045 OboEBoodan 41.4{ 41.9 | 41.3 | 2.02] 2.05) 2.01 | 83.61 85.77 83.01 
Brass and copper products.........++++++++- 42.4] 42.6] 41.5 | 2.17 | 2.18] 2.10 91.96 92.75 87.29 
Smelting and refining.............+00seee0es 40.6 | 40.7 | 40.2] 2.53 | 2.52 | 2.52 |102.53 |102.56 | 101.52 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............- 41.5 | 40.9] 40.8] 2.02} 2.00] 1.95 | 84.01 | 81.83) 79.54 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment] 42.0 | 41.7 | 41.3 | 2.26 2.25 | 2.19 | 95.01 | 93.89 | 90.29 
Telecommunication equipment........... i 39.8 | 39.8] 40.2] 1.76 | 1.76} 1.73 | 70.30 | 69.87 | 69.69 
aie il ones esate ee bites 5 | 40.2} 40.1 | 2.10 bs ae a Ma Sa a a 
PE SRA BG ooo os AME Ble vse on nto B3 45.1) 41.7] 41.8] 2.30] 2.23 | 2. 2. 

ea eel products........+.+: 42.0| 41.4] 40.7| 1.93 | 1.90] 1.85 | 81.07 | 78.76 | 75.27 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............-- 43.5} 43.9] 438.6] 2.06 |. 2.06 1.98 | 89.74 | 90.15 | 86.12 
‘Clin jayeovoliics ey qenaseo tne Cont 5 Aanomee onc AB.2 | 42.7.) 42.8 | 1.880) ab.85 | 1.79 | 79.08 goede 76.51 
Glass and glass products...........++-++++++ 41.1 | 41.2] 41.0] 2.10 | 2.08 | 2.00 | 86.51 | 85.42 | 82.03 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-.++- 41.5 | 42.2 | 42.2) 2.88) 2.87 | 2.76 |117.46 |121.10 | 116.63 
Ghemical products... 0.00. snes dee sec se ces cls 41.4 41.3 40.9 2.24 2.23 2.18 | 92.58 | 92.20 89.21 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.0 | 89.6 40.0 | 1.74] 1.74) 1.70 a a A a Fe re 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........+.--+--++++ 41.8 | 41.5 | 40.6) 2.58 2.57 | 2.51 zs : eect eres 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ ANC AUT) male 2) el. beet. OG rae roe acne wece 
Professional and scientific equipment......- 40.9} 41.38) 40.2 1 96n eats OO" jan Wee i gatgath: ae ae 

Construction. ............. 6c. ee ee eee eee ees 41.1 | 42.0} 41.9 | 2.20) 2.22) 2.11) § ae Steed bers 
Building and general engineering.........++++- 39.8 | 41.1] 40.4] 2.42] 2.43) 2.32 ve ee aoe 

Highways, bridges and streets..........-+++++ 43.2) 438.7] 44.5 tees lla aN “alay és: ace aoe ae 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.9 | 45.0} 44.4] 2.06 | 2.07 | 2.01 ree yer ree 
SOLED: ona cicontis 35 Ob Dunc NR aR eROUDaCOCocmcn Dc 37.1 | 37-1 | 38.0 | 1.19] 1.20) 1.13 | 44.2 4.75 3.04 
Hotels and restaurants............0eeeeeneee 36.7 | 36.3| 37.6| 1.15] 1.17] 1.09 | 42.16 | 42.42 | 40.88 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......--.--- 40.1 | 40.7} 40.0 | 1.16 | 1.14] 1.09 | 45.98 | 46.24 | 43.49 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. a 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 923. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 

bea: Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Beco eas 19595 2. asc actecioee 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
September, 1O602.0-. acsee acces sae 12,239 13, 796 26,035 228, 632 115,358 343, 990 
September, A9G1. 2. ccc. wives mies reser 14, 645 17,066 Al Ail 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
Septemiben, 1962) .aakacteiceweia stars arse 20,197 20, 658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286, 734 
eptember 1965s. sepa nas ce vie sterner 24,950 22,037 46, 987 187,793 99, 162 286, 955 
tober 1063. ea. wees wee 24.210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106.320 326, 286 
ee 1983 aca teteereueterancea Cs coeteneteeke 30,090 22,737 52, 827 285, 688 117, 689 403,377 
December 1963 ie se ane tet eter 18,913 15.5 34,264 432,390 131,582 563, 922 
J POG S. uk Ae ee a nite 19,737 15,658 35, 395 498,726 153, 661 652, 387 
Pebriay. L964 ety, We race BR a 18,323 17,154 35,477 508, 125 154,378 662,503 
Mare la GG 4 ee akan eee ase 23,470 18, 805 42,275 511,312 149, 296 660, 608 
HNjosl Re ee OR Ah chine aeteon 6 eo mache 28,985 22,337 51,322 445,744 141, 472 587 , 216 
Ma yilOGd. Ate We. lemiect eros cn et 30, 955 23,676 54,631 319, 268 126, 509 445,777 
June; LOGE be fae Merten bc ties ware 28, 693 21,359 50, 052 266, 490 140, 069 406, 559 
JulyesLOG4. ieee eee so ee eee 29,445 19, 458 48,903 233, 564 128,799 362, 363 

Aygust: 19640) We isa ae alte 2 ee 30,171 24,058 54, 229 197 ,724r 109 ,554r 307 ,278r 

September, 1964@ 15.2. .0. 00.1255 he 33, 621 23,591 bi, 212 173, 988 104, 907 278, 895 


eg 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r. Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1969-1963 AND DURING 
MONTH AUGUST 19683—-AUGUST 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ee ee ee 
—R#e—Se—s—ewww#onmOnmsoqo0mS0M$MM$M$$M9M93$$aaaaS 

















Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month ———_———_ 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
LOGO== Wears esi. ce ae aes 3,046,572 1,107,427 724,098 404,824 641,872 316,428 
LOGI Year oascten ee nance: 3,125,195 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
TOG2—— WeGur ras actie ce cc «ee 3,177,423 1 vid 1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
1 OGS—V Cnr oe Sarre en ch ee 2,912,511 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1 963—AUieUStas ae ate ceildeee 198, 464 94,109 87,258 54,999 70,874 41,013 
1963—September........... 208,088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38,693 
O@ctobert.2. 5. see 240,358 99, 236 92,448 44,154 710,818 30,894 
November. .)....0.... 279,655 102,499 90, 258 39,410 73,086 27, 230 
Mecembcre ener 361,520 102,561 67, 736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 
1964—January ence cee. 291,457 106,810 61,876 34, 850 49,017 24,454 
Bebruury<eeee nae 214, 467 78,941 55,008 82,358 44 376 22,297 
March ie Rieke MUSSER ete 215,718 74,565 66, 580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
April ak. 25 ween d 236,915 88,740 95, 252 43,563 75,095 29, 285 
Mayite cc bee eee: 207,806 88,218 95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
Juness cee ee: 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
Juilly 1 oe en ee 237,632 Tahar iee 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
ATICUSt oe ee eee 198,847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69,893 41,514 
Se ee ee ee ee eee 


@)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING AUGUST 1964. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total , Soe 
ugust 








Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..........................00085. 14,220 8,276 22,496 — 2,787 
MOTOS UL VAreiete tee eats os ais concise eet iceest abies Aotee ae eee been: 25306 26 2,402 — 802 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................0ceseseeenes: 868 49 917 + 165 
VEG Ca MNT CRM tert Romer r ei Nios aio eee. dao tea eee 497 8 505 + 47 
Fuels’. ...... cert hey Tiscite iors prety Chae De tata gs 168 23 191 | + 42 
INoneie haleMlumin oysigy ttc sac ye ck -cs ee otitis akin osce ae amet 61 4 65 + 12 
Same Op, Cay An DAME PIS, one ndctaeu cis sete ewcecrscsnes 69 -— 69 + 16 
AGO S DEC UIE settee Cio leis oot s.cfelauas syelereraisiolel sevens «os /elolatem aires aoe 73 14 87 + 48 
MATE A CUURIM Sara ipe ee ea tiae acca tle cieieisiele a x adieusislasideeane oe 15,164 12,837 28,001 + 1,535 
ROGdsTand@beveraves mre soctioet sts vamesiiecs «sec ioee stvenieoen 220 6, 082 8,805 — 36 
oUAcCcOMMNd eho DACCO, ELOGUCUSIy: @sicieicinte cee cee + cemmieine teleen 27 53 80 + 44 
VU DURE LOGCUCLB A sar crit etencen natcisic'cem cae oe heen Dee 108 51 159 + 28 
Ment hergerocduCcgme eseretis sca nts tsssesotinracnrn ecUe eek cee 229 306 535 _ 46 
Mextileseroducus (except ClounINp). «,asedeenconcces selsie Aberin: 563 487 1,050 + 95 
(Slo pnincm LeExtuermincdiiUryeee yews ete sate cect sc ecmencaseet 511 1,908 2,419 ~ 38 
WHOOGMETOGCUGCES erent ctr tte cere ciniok ce inieversremteials ected reclame en 1,967 236 2,203 _ 67 
Brn Sea re eee anc kgu ie tases dems min tte 1,137 426 1,563 | + 320 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................... 340 560 900 + 23 
Nr oumandieLeel LrOGUCts quvecdnss 6 tee tects is toes eecir econ 2,727 409 3,136 + 405 
Pb ANS OL CeGL OMe CUD Id Clb na rercis elere siete eietlehere nisl er eioielciereieree eaters 2,020 288 2,308 -+- 4650 
INon=HerroussWetal Productsaa: aeacwos«nemacceens secu ecue. 460 240 700 — 19 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................00eeeee- 591 817 1,408 + 290 
Non Metallicgviineral Products ss. as csccre secs sis clene es eeiees 639 104 743 + 93 
EROUCKS LOL meLrolouln alid onlin .....clee cee cs alcielele castes setters 42 10 52 _ 12 
ONT IN CaMMe OG ICUS Seta teers orien tore meister cole cto ie oe meters 428 272 700 _ 8 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................e.005 652 588 1,240 + 13 
COLA TECTED oc. ogo SRE BOS OL ne 8 eee ne ae 11,356 203 11,559 — 805 
Genenale@ontracvols ree sc ccimerrae + sie ciele eens eienteo cin eene UGE 120 7,592 — 193 
PI PSCia nad G1 ONLTACEOIS seas gels ~ eves seiesreaiciorele « sieieiecinis «cities 3,884 83 3,967 — 612 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................. 7,182 361 7,543 -+ 1,803 
MEANS POL Ge bIODer see trae c cr cictcrsyare cities cise, citciers i oL6) hel sietayare siticcees 6,631 179 6,810 + 1,659 
SS LOLM GS Meter te ete tcs isis oe tie sie crsleavers ste wise) ore seed oe aie euavevaie ee 464 57 521 + 129 
(COMTI ET) SIC SEG Baek SO Oe er een meee 87 125 212 + 15 
Pu Dl etl yO Peratlon A. sack <cccie.c cwrersc vce nes secs eeeccees 215 49 238 aaa 98 
SUE AC CMT ere eras aries ice acre eis ie vais aie svi josie eco elidcaia {orelends orare-sreiwisierere 7,668 5,320 12,988 + 522 
WILT LEG sul co memrane en iter secre eratete re vcisiavaeisl cre eke operas stay aleicratbcslousie' ste o/s autos o,olo 1,594 4,907 + 127 
ECs Lea | ee IR Ee ee reer er ey Soichons si s witenare o eyulstsie stale Gis ejereis ests 4,355 3,726 8,081 + 395 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................2208- 585 1,059 1,644 + 260 
SOL V ICO re Ree ere aie a ccrece cease c aiecefandlero: soavenengrsraunia e)siapeielesaie alaversia 10,259 13,343 23,5602 — 273 
Comumuntoyeor L Whole MervaCes oe .si.,<\cic ceils sieis + stele sisisimaiasie «siecle 592 1,362 1,954 + 60 
ISON CLUUIPCIU MOSEL VCO ama cores orc sie 4 nisiae ecarsrsisieis s/s citielareheinze ebsiclole ops 2,126 892 3,018 + 552 
Pech eet] Oe Ser COntre dk sree siess a ciciece cistsisvel sini © cise reneteusuatetarace ears 1,485 258 1,748 — 409 
BUSINESSES VLCOM tie iciee crccitiane vial sieteiaeinls. steve oye ensis/scisias/ sien. 1,870 1,016 2,886 — 356 
IENSON AS CTAVILCS Henrie o nice hers nie a aleve © evs iets ellos 0. a: the apsiaieidiaie aisyalens 4,186 9,815 14,001 — 120 
CREAN TD ST TVA Die ocectovaie sic evora oreleieusie) sie cheteys sta/aosbisloys 69,893 41,514 111, 407 — 480 

() Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT AUGUST 31, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 





Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers. /. 022s. s:0-02se<ccs ese ceereccee vie Gl 2,043 9,154 
Clerical Worlsens gs sac vk «tas Row oe ete aleve devs ietata rere ators tracapets ae aeaterene ate erecta eaters 15,698 42,983 58, 681 
Bales) Workers oe .ce sisic sisiacls.ocemkoeincs diciein dp aietetabove 40 wea mieteteate smatertny serait « efeers 6,522 12,655 19,177 
Personal and: Domestic Service Workers 2.2. 0220500. sleseciee cere cen cneet 25,366 20,083 45,449 
GHEMEN Llocs. die cpeuyns e's are/ai6e iets are Sun 0 lassicleraabepetetsle aye eis sfaceleretetesererem ota ie el ctebaretees 691 12 703 
Agriculture, Hishine, Horestty (Hix. lows) sccmciecciss « eccteseietevieletete sleietelel tie ee 4,925 645 5,570 
Skilled aud’ Semi-skilled Workers: ...cdocncest see ces cele cele nee cence ee 69,494 11,404 80,898 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)..........ccccesccecccccees 694 284 978 
Mextiles; selotnIng | :6tCey<wse wae csrecoobern rere chelsea reie orate eee terete te 1,408 6,574 7,982 
umber and duniber products... 0c. iadseinec rec meciele casei tee e er 4,512 10 4,613 
Pulp. paper (nel, ‘printings na caccce dee neers Oise omtisaiee steerer terre eet 981 353 1,334 
heather and leather products << :.tewa.daesiels ae laleersincle ooeitenioceine: 647 541 1,188 
Stone, clay andigiass| products: >.< .\cenccaasioee dues olecreamcii cet ee 206 31 237 
Metalworking. 2725s cieS satus: soe sae atte ge Seem aeee eee iments 8,275 727 9,002 
GLE GUE TGBIL +: Fe So 3 G.5ta/s 5 oregon oiehote oa 5 Ua oe oe ES ae ee ne eer oe 1,765 754 2,519 
(Lranspontation Sq uIpIMett. -2- cs. ctl atte menisci ete macnn tenia 979 69 1,048 
IMLIMIT . S Ae oasen oles o csie he oes aerate «ieee EEE ee OEE O50 emjstenctte caste 950 
COMBURIGULON co ssa mcle Sicicteasts crore te iow inte, ecotaper creer etalon renee tenet ett earns 14,502 2 14,504 
-Eransportation (except sexmien)... 4. cate a. cceaemie ce or eee cae mee 12,938 95 13,033 
Communications and public utility.............06 viele tos alestedetnovecclesnert G25 E lewtaetiesettanes 328 
VAG and Service. ha wees sass lea enes oe hate Cerne ee eee 3,244 1,072 4,316 
Other skilléd.and:semi-slalled &).d.cnsec. te eee eee ee 12,392 59 12,990 
FBTOPGMIOU A. Sraate alesse haces ae erate. oe eas ae eee ee 1,481 197 1,678 
VADPLENUTICERs coders scctbels 210 ee eae es ote eee eee ee see 4,192 6 4,198 
RIG RRUGE WOTKETE, o. cs atcem de calcssuk oes are acini nets eter ene 67,917 19,729 87,646 
Boodvand tobacco... steven econ etre enol Mee ee 1,980 4,282 6, 262 
Hurlbper'and lumbermroductss. 2c cree eae eee Sees 5,134 303 5,437 
Netall oy orbit ge 2:./, s:s,0e decstepteve ctec. cca te cielo ciesarste eae ae 3,109 509 3,618 
(POMSECUCKION: 9+ aise.ccy a gstep here wc 6 Siirote e eetneteinte ore ice ee ee 26,005. rae eee ers eee 26,174 
iter woskitied workers; ..<2.<d:.k cae hare aes ee ee 31,520 14,635 46,155 
CPA NED TOTAL, oiccisdaae cece ia ccneaetnad cease eee 197, 724 109,534 307,278 
ee ee ees eee 
©)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT AUGUST 31, 1964 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Newfoundland...... By srt 
GOrMeEABTOO ko taeeo:3ciocisareirteisierae 
(rand ala ee... AIS werd ete 
S be LOI Meee. lis Me ishayateisiciciSarsisaret 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Gharlottetowm:. 5 .ic..dec0 cee. a 
SUlaNMIET STE ero ois .cielercpeieeiesctele 


EV ea LURE WI. a a cse cto, of el le.cisreiereceie.ei0te 


Gen ty lee so: ced vis. oe eveisictssenerais.« 
HE Toy SteO OG 4. Ryaye's ctossvaressieseloraisieisrave. 
ING wa GLAS OO Wie oe cle ores ayais 11 eysieiwiose 
PEIN OHM calc sic ticiycrersiers.s, veeiess 
SVUdNeY;. Sere see ote ssieis aaeenas ses 
By dne ye MANES i coe oisisilatie.sise)si0.c 
AR ano Re arg GRO CO BCe Bs Persieras 
RY SATIN OU GMa cover istorspore, cfeyssSieveneis.s, 4s 


Wamp bellGont vc.jevemiewetelels eneie e156 
IF LMAUNEAStON solera.ais eis oS Wlerserslaeies 6,6 
IMBC ere COU Mctaat re eierctsterere esa cisiois (oie 
Mii GO ete crore re cloveratis,drevsisregue ss 3 


SUSSEX ee ar oss, cleiaue ¢cisleorsisiecw sieie 


IBUcKin SHAM. cossce sees ea cce den. 
Sars SCA eer care clcie ele:01s is, cheveisrers 
(Chandlery. seciccs..<slyelcidas cules: 


DOA ieee rire tae or aa sai oleis.e)pierel eis» 


TEES Gallas hialy 3 Gnd Sots De CeCe etre re 


SAC INIGS pees serarecorele estate «1+; wisyeiseaerase 
isi CHMI CRA TIUIC coca glo o'~ ers coiepeis.sueieissa. 
Mb NaI. are ofels siais.c sisie's © sieyeie.s « 


IM oO omer tertivs fats clelolels arsis:stelerarsiens 


IN Meya4 He MEFS 1B es ce ac HONGO DEOOOOr 
ION URGRIe re Ame tlata lamers arsine sc.eies <' 


OG WOC Hite Aelatrea oie siecle aisle a pisietavs 


ERIWAOe AN SOUP. aiecist se «scl cles 
FERC INVEL INS ote h love larsvesiare exer iojelene:s 
JRO NAT Apeiqo told AB OC COCO 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...........- 


SU sm HOLOSOi oe on oie iatele.sietereie\s, oiaous 


Dum Cam eee stsrclats cis cisivisaisieie olor 
SOD UBLLES Ne Mer tarsrers wleisis.s nteielelaibie’s se 


Registrations Registrations 
@) Previous Office (i) Previous 
Mn ¢ Pai Year 
ugus ugus August A t 
31, 1964 | 30, 1963 31, 1964 | 30, 1963 
7,960 6,177 || Quebec—Concluded 
1,563 1,090 Sherbrookos..ccecewenteeee eee 3,220 3,081 
667 526 SOLELY TM ere oeitatl erent ete 1,564 1,067 
5,670 4,561 preted Mines: :oshintien.nieisbeleeiars 1,466 1.350 
WOISARIV 1CLOS! a streaker eeu 2,549 2,732 
1,096 1,143 Valid” OnQ accor see breaceuesmteeeater 917 1,195 
707 571 Vallev tteld@ to, «assccoesecueeese ia ver 1,673 
389 572 i Jaen SH ROAR Oe pa ae 1257 844 
IME Sv. GOP Fess sas ic oeretw sswsersreere 1,086 
Saree 11,055 : 
397 || Ontario 109,533 | 110,990 
454 455 || Arnprior *209 "194 
4,546 3,664 Barrie 784 750 
165 201 Belleville 1,191 1,248 
752 783 IBracebridwert aetna icine onions 265 233 
244 211 IBramp tonteed-act pcasestosaetaas 1,037 1,260 
890 1,327 Brantiord ec s.cetyceereeneriecee 1,589 1,508 
208 422 Broelsyiliene- ce sosenee nccaeiecene 327 261 
2,600 1,874 Carleton Place) ) asssnsaaes 147 207 
446 470 Chatham: 55. tot avenwn su enemse see 1,494 1,330 
556 678 Coboure tenis olikiaescio eee 869 631 
622 573 Collingwood y.4554k..icoee aeaese 399 495 
Cornwallen tn acsirscke « anreissyarse's 1,395 1,318 
9,400 9,844r Mot Wa kG. 2s cc streccovsicieve cree sere 292 294 
937 849 Hort Triewek «sada aoe atel 260 263 
964 817 Fort) FLanCeS sac cents start vei sloisiet erst 263 178 
415 455 Port (Wulliniige .< ese sata otete sieve = 1,097 1,028 
964 958 Galte st Fates disse ators store lo tela tesa 706 666 
143 187 Gananoguel s,s .ucaa sci sees 113 84 
2,126 2,385 GOCMETIGH Sse -2« sictctersrvem crore asioiots 204 193 
799 841 Guelph cs sites cs olaatesls a nas as acres 779 887 
2228 2,499 ‘lanodlton.o.. ceoe cree site cleo cis iaievee 8,592 8,817 
392 343 Hawikesburyice..cese cee samuie 354 315 
156 210 Kapuskasing (7, jocuvers aaisisiorsve' stasis 411 606 
281 300r FCONOTALS oo eee mere ei Soe 338 290 
Mingstonarcosc tees so sieeten so alee 1,452 1,280 
99,427 | 105,671ir Kirkland! Lakes Jnesnss secune eal. 428 401 
1,287 1,508 Kitchener teats sse~ oe seiseisaie sie aoe 1,615 1,436 
327 249 TeAmMINGtON? sowiceiissiaeys cler\seisle esis 195 492 
43 337 TAM USB > ctciare sisis see reisiestrarersieketoerre 634 689 
832 1,082 Listoweles: oe cnsceiseae see aleaiwienes 110 122 
361 485 ELOnGOn -. aes: ciot- feiss alvin cielo cieiaters 3,410 3,163 
501 415 one Branchiitw..esaie «2 etsistemes 2,672 2,837 
629 711 Midlands cca. cccice suite steno 306 330 
1,472 1,747 INS PANCOy caer cists toi ave steinieytee at 187 232 
217 221 New Liskeard tac deste sehicseent 286 295 
632 795 INewmarketoae. casas sie see siscce 588 561 
1,414 1,314 Niagara Halle. .i7.sisarsoctmamtes 628 1,001 
228 247 INO th IB ayia. oem esas sigis ajeernatersrets 669 668 
187 209 Oanleville®). S534 2. eee seer ee 684 736 
476 698 Orilliag. sceeeweeee eee ieee 509 440 
1,190 1,386 Oshawa: secccien steeds sales oie s 9,019 10, 874 
2,007 1,950 Ottawa dcr. csscGoe ees bebeecre 4,211 4,468 
2,835 2,642 Owen Sound. o.2.sscane scans 533 686 
1,720 2,066 Parry Sounds, ...<<ce6ssesases ese 202 13 
336 413 Pembroken. . Sask. car awse stelle 678 812 
423 385 Perth... .2- fx caiasr Dats EERE SOR 250 197 
375 392 Peterboroughs oo..<e. teense 1,643 1,906 
429 522 PICTON Ec eee seme sare atosieterstlere 186 135 
2,122 2,020 Port Arthur. 2. ceases isisetelom siete 1207 1,299 
489 517 Port, Golborne’..cnes. octets sales 419 453 
355 315 Prescotiticcsocncas sea ee selene 369 303 
296 289 FRENTE WW ic. cose Xo ar eovenalete stave tararaverararer ie 321 244 
524 498 St. Catharines... «cteisas sere sisies 3,204 3,045 
467 454 si cad Wistepeal: see OA Oona c oaO ae 519 422 
730 706 Sarnia cccns ceivgnanteian Saarines a Ns 1,793 
39,674 44,967 Sault Ste. Marie.ccc sn.ssuisele cise 1,612 1,574 
633 526 SUMNCOEHS. cau scataeloteprecs aie seer create 878 651 
394 619 Smiths Valles, sceccccccwsw ess 216 213 
9,487 8,532 Strationde). oa. tecnansies ee seeeietre 465 335 
890 1,068r Sturceon Palle 77. cc mene. c-s sean 245 401 
1,287 1,471 Sud bury ci. ceswcivwisre ge Senet esieats 1,946 3,603 
986 893 Tillsonburg "ce pccseicee ese ebe ee 238 173 
1,029 1,342 Aw hechoutut: Parson OOD cso econ te: 995 932 
270 261 TT OLONEO Ls sisaiecinereiesiviele sieteis a) comers oie 29,210 26,597 
630 525 Erenborres . as-is en eie cic srsisioaiais isis = aisha 533 554 
1,431 1,400 Walkerton i csaente oe cee saise mares 284 255 
792 1,070 Wallaceburg. soscnacnwsessecice ean 311 346 
1,368 1,354 Weollandoe9 none Giicieeenisintelasieiene 2,022 1,307 
1,114 964 WeStODE sc sons cred case aceletavdiass eternal 2,509 2,353 
586 1,047 VistiVe (fo) Gee Sener sg OOeU nia aon oy 5,271 6,705 
2,320 2,204 Woodstock. sis pelaewancseutearns 424 480 
921 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 
AT AUGUST 31, 1964 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations Registrations 
Office (i) Previous Office qa) Previous 
Year Year 
August | August August | August 
31, 1964 | 30, 1963 31, 1964 | 30, 1963 
Manitobaseccnacai <r eon atre se sence 11,403 10,920 || British Columbia................. 34, 227 35, 264 
IS rAnd Ones «oss acute swineieelasic 727 715 Chailliwacke.® o...ntecte eee 732 711 
IDF Siig hobine. 14 Anan eae ae coc 367 355 @ourtena Vas... Go tee eerie 394 610 
Ein: Loni veeiee ry sdese ele wefan ators 133 106 Cranbrook. score eerenee 398 Say 
Portage lap Prairie sy ..rclesstaisiereccssiere 333 362 Dawson Greek... mancennericenite 565 803 
Fe (Past Weis ois cinch enstorer donee terennters 250 161 Duncan. Sete tes .s:c.tor Reterteionte ener 465 630 
Winnipeg dasha. «tecnica cee 9,593 9,221 Kamloopses sees. eericereerere 1,289 549 
Kelowna Bet 2.00: ee eee cer 573 539 
Saskatchewan................00-- 6,109 5, 984 Missions @ityes. see eee cao 497 515 
TISteValieee meee ein ere ince ee 116 114 IN ANGLIN Oneeewee «eh Mone ee 465 749 
Ibo obaroisee- She vornaaocoumacud 65 97 Nelson) Fee wc sco eater rroet ree 386 373 
MO OSG ain es. gute mr ecieleiousieemrtere 473 453 iNew, Westminsters..se nei 5,068 4,828 
North Battletord a. suesoscee 273 407 Pentictomeect 2k heme mera ee 566 634 
Prince Al bertecssc mech weitere 659 835 Port Alibemnt’.:.a92. eee eee 365 479 
IRGginia MOR soon chee niges kee ebece 1,950 1,566 iprince George... soe eee 1,449 944 
Saskatoonee ooce eee ac 1,851 1,688 IPrince RUper the. tee Eee Ere 670 483 
WAlLbhCUTRETIUE «oe ob ieeieioeieieeiiee lek 189 217 Queariel | ORs. ccpmcreben tic eke 389 502 
Wie y UI ets < crvas cites sicrereeietie 95 78 Aad) i. Stems, save see toot 447 458 
Miorktonw tera. carer recite aciee ns 438 529 IVAN COUV ERS Ie. As ati oer 16,350 17,394 
Vernon) 288". co. doe ee eee 5 5 
Ali ents: eA ick sidetos Poe’ 16,378 16,901 Wactoria. 2). a eeenereties PACA 2,644 
Blairmorese asc Meee enone 14 209 Whitehorse: 22 ..; GAtea aan 228 155 
aa peer spat anrre ocr 5, a 5, on 
rum OPN aretaRhet cake rs euisieronestreteneis 2 , 
ionsik 7,454.10 69-900 || CANADA sen”; 0-seee eee 307,278 | 313,949r 
ney FO aud oe acai ne re 
rande Prairie 554 6 
isihiies. sla os 891 947 Males. rcs cee ee 197,724 | 207,725r 
Medicine Hat 681 553 
He MD carae-ce weiacemaisnc ere 627 523 Weémales fak.tes.e st eee 109,554 | 106,224r 


Se eee eee 
()Preliminary subject to revision 
®)Includes 368 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
r-Revised. 
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Technical Note to D’ Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from operations of National Employ- 
ment Offices. These statistics, therefore, must 
be interpreted in the light of National Employ- 
ment Service policy, operations, and reporting 
methods. Within this context, these operational 
Statistics can provide useful information on 
labour supply and demand, historically and 
at specific points in time, by occupations, 
industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicant’s highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the em- 
ployers’ orders; and (4) initiating clearance 
procedure to inform other National Employ- 
ment Offices when suitable applicants are not 
available locally to fill employers’ requirements. 
(There are numerous other related activities 
engaged in by National Employment Offices, 
but these are not the subject of the operational 
Statistics under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is 
the Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various salary 
evaluation systems. 

The two basic statistical reports of the 
National Employment Service reflect these 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies specifically 
exclude ‘deferred vacancies,” i.e., those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other local 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
In advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis 
for 14 days, these totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on. their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-S5, it should be noted that the totals given 
for each office represent the whole area served 
by the office and not simply those in the city 
or town in which the office is located. 

The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements effected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, “registrations 
received” include the total number of 
registrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment” taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups, 

“Vacancies Notified” are the total number of 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. ‘Placements Effected”’ 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfer-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 

Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notifed and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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EK-—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 


Note, page 927. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
TOG 4 Tain @ wat recreates od arse earee te etal Mere & Clare tes Retake SR Os oe EEE 4,237,000 4,035, 100 201,900 
IMU SBN: sscane eich aVeie < tounia he « Btasretofure avarate a eet eeaeotahs ae orca eae 4,173,000 3,922,900 250,100 
PADDLE aresicca severe ip scoie oie sasvaie phen tinzetoke Sick HER LES RT ee 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
IM ORCI soe Scie tise e ais cane newtet tle nce eet eerie nied 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
Me D PUA Vibats tomar nd tise ae os MOE ie 4,339,000 3,731,900 607,100 
DANUBE axe es Geo Sokhe bole TRIAL s ceieae Seen eines tie ones 4,334,000 3,735,400 598, 600 
1968 ——T6 Ge iia Ore <5 se terens seavecaveyecereascocauress aterm care ee Se 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
November! Jc ccc tate colcce een 3 ase ee eee eee eae 4,192,000 3,888,600 303, 400 
OlatO ert Nees, «.bs Hiohe ee iow oisitto cree ote Mette sc en 4,125,000 3,906,100 218,900 
ephemeris saa! cli Sco sie al ie nae ee 4,122,000 3,935,700 186,300 
PNT dey ee ee Pe eee a Ap en | ROD eas 4,132,000 3,939,500 192,500 
Ly So ra5 ts, ekave testers, ayer SintePine exes, 0°54 he a aCe Ie RCT es 4,086,000 3, 867,000 219,000 
UNO reeks jo,c a ccopsiesee's ic arcleta ors Cre ciate een oer ne 4,077,000 3,856, 700 220,300 


eee 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, JULY 31, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


aoe 
SSeeeeoeoO—=$=—06S——aoaOoOassaeS0Oes=zqo@a@$@®~aOwOwooeoOoO oe  eeeeeeeeeee$$!=——eeeeoo 





Face a weeks on nee owe 
ased on er cent sample i t 
Province and Sex Total y so ee! as eee 
claimants 27 
5-13 14-26 or June 30 July 31, 
more* 1964 1963 
WANHGS ee Mes catenc eee s back come eae es 205,326 96,674 53,419 33,498 21 foo 201,919 218,974 
INURLO See Gat ate: el cette se 127, 243 65,523 30, 994 18, 822 11,904 127,241 140,675 
FEET ALG Hees 4 fess iclavale eratoletels, scasests Bie cod Bovsis 78,083 31,151 22,425 14,676 9,831 74,678 78,299 
INewiounGlandsc..ccet Seehte cho ae er eis. 4,687 1,522 1,399 1,156 610 6,528 5,021 
CUED fant an sh RICA CRCEE OCIS ROTA PIE Pere ae 3, 764 1,270 1,148 906 440 5,342 4,010 
INGTON ene aaah toilets « ends AES Else 923 202 251 250 170 1,186 1,011 
Prince Edward Island.................... 766 404 192 110 60 694 806 
CRS sinc Sch DEES Geos DORE One 531 312 122 on 40 466 504 
Hera le Men sei ce eel aes ccorete ciara Gees 235 92 70 53 20 228 302 
ING HS COCA cncctsnis tense ce ca ticket tes 9 , 227 3,328 2,604 1,933 1,362 9, 467 9,129 
VCE OSA A. Ra errs oe ae 6,619 2,546 1,832 Iecol 910 6, 837 6,616 
HE TrT sa Seer ferexct ase iavar ois toieie wists aiiavecds < 2,608 782 772 602 452 2,630 2,013 
New Brunswicls...0..<..<.«. GEA Seen 8,054 3,426 2,239 1,757 632 8,303 8,141 
ELLE eerie WS ci hati aus febacedsisteve.lo,e biel sie est: doe, bd 5,401 2,229 1,535 1,289 348 5,834 5,798 
HIOTIISIOMME Ecsta ect tek oe te cde este hats 2,653 1,197 704 468 284 2,469 2,343 
(ANGIE. 5 codocc CH OHeC ROLAAEe AOnCAT Sante 64, 252 29,356 18,777 9,828 6,291 65, 459 66, 712 
MSG pnt e rtetea oa oc cine oe wearin 41,346 19,812 11,965 5,935 3,634 43 ,604 43,914 
GTA One Metal kie ais a ctlasie wateak 22,906 9,544 6,812 3, 893 2,657 21,854 22,798 
ONCATION re ae seine e ait eo ekicieié arbie asidtesauare 80, 062 44,194 17,894 10,451 1,520 63,598 85, 663 
Misti erreaee crete accielane mes ce chie cca teens 47,751 30,384 8,622 4,933 3,812 35,038 54,233 
PETIT SLO Mesrebasyait estate g aisiaielsjeraistaresetalels.gu4 cae 32,311 13,810 9,272 5,518 3,711 28,560 31,430 
Mia ni bo ba meme iiceiaiciis swe ic cree es oss She 6,628 2,091 1,738 1,707 1,092 7,726 7,406 
INUEALIO SS sesh Ce Gree eee ee ee 3,628 1,221 960 857 590 4,547 4,063 
Hera alee ae cee lecie tote ce eis eee ol 3,000 870 778 850 502 3,179 3,343 
Sas eA LONE Wal orci cero srsis @:ccbioyera we eiore Sissel se 3,401 1,124 854 861 562 3,586 3, 844 
Mia Ome eeers Sets eon as nalranteittee sarees 1,643 582 407 366 288 1,850 1,914 
FHeTMAIG? eh Picea c Macetaoebiak wens 1,758 542 447 495 274 1,736 1,930 
NID Gr Laermer aaisiere cates asin clos seniors 9,334 3,898 2,392 1,976 1,068 10,691 10,310 
IV et Sea cielo riaieiad? wslcicle Sacre 416,07 5,561 2,452 1,348 1,181 580 6,807 6,370 
EELS rad ul © paps terctarereverste coke (re vote ereresarere arenes Sedile 1,446 1,044 795 488 3, 884 3,940 
WBigupic)oi(Ofs) sisi ey © ee a Oa SEE DO Gas aaee 18,915 eool 5,330 3,719 2,000 25,867 21,942 
IMIR GME ee cr ccc e se cicleed nies « 10,999 4,715 3,055 1,967 1,262 16,915 13,263 
PE GIIIALG ere eres taete cic ale tieate Gch octere ers reels 7,916 2,616 2,275 1, 752 1,273 8,952 8,689 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Norz: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
JULY, 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Claims filed at Local Offices | Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at end of Month 
Province Total | Entitled sell a ; 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed t 5 Pending 


oft Benefit Benefit 


MOUND CL AreClieeis te tattle: cheers slekess eevee ots 1,397 1,011 386 1,195 672 523 Gs 
ec Hdwandtishanas See tens ete scteie 389 261 128 407 287 120 108 
INOVaSCOLIAEES chitin ce doce cous cere eae 3,695 2,215 1,480 3,783 Jes 1,005 1,108 
New sBruns wit Ker. facies ceietcre eo cteremet ions 3,434 2,452 982 3,411 2,356 1,055 1,242 
Quebec..... Seater“ Aaeters etree einietsioc eerste 32,779 20,562 12217, 32,216 22,069 10,147 13, 164 
Onteriowe: sareteecte core eninn ee eee ce 51,601 33, 792 17,809 45,033 35,044 9,989 19,726 
Manito bat it ers af chic crates onerie tee 2,399 1,722 677 2,480 1,672 808 729 
BasicatChewane: aces ste snelers.c cs trpeieite sess ie2a0 903 330 1,149 731 418 412 
Alper tale eerie ecco eeedo rs crass Petro talore 3,545 2,531 1,014 3,575 2,261 1,314 1,289 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Territory) 8,467 5,473 2,994 9,246 5, 984 3,262 2,789 

Total, Canada, Julys1964......2....+. 108,939 70, 922 38,017 102,495 73, 854 28,641 41,279 
Total, Canada, June 1964............. 86, 827 58, 236 28,591 84,723 55,440 29 , 283 34,835 
otal: Canada dul yolOGdeeensacctoeee 112,856 72,302 40,554 101,592 73,090 28, 502 41,353 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,086. 


tIn addition, 22,702 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,636 were special requests not granted and 1,354 
appeals by claimants. There were 6,823 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, JULY 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
ec ee eee Ee ee ee eee 
oo 


Amount of 
Weeks Benefit 
Province Paid* Paid 

ee eee 
Newfoundland \y.:¢o5; cathigee sex. + ave seh Saad Cee AE ee 15,771 353,951 
Prince Edward EslanG iia oc case cesaseadeltore stone me te ee Oar On ta 2,376 49,590 
INNOVATE COLA Wie ie nee eee eee ee 29,946 665, 228 
Nea Bruns With. cox jo tank teins waterle cnioh «Geechee eee oe 24,627 557, 781 
RIODOC I: ar ec. ais a vsateatite cetera ny cio Sind ansaid ious UA ese ta ae ea 189,065 4,512,695 
Ontario’ sae. aici aes 201,501 4,740,166 
MANIGODS 5 © cesta erat ele. oltie a ganic ete ais Seek Ee a ee 18,564 410,834 
ABTA LONOWAN aa winsciniessiers cee, tas ona cle eoheretonalai cin wiacdle Drs GENES: CEO ee ee ee 11,114 250,140 
iD erta ne een Sete Rr eee 32, 228 805, 043 
British Columbia (including Yukon Territory) 69,815 1,740,503 

Total, Canada, July 1964 595,007 14,085,931 

Total, Canada, June 1964 684, 182 16,537,735 

Total, Canada, July 1963 663,594 15,506, 192 





nN 
***Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note to ’’E” Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission ' is 
made through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly 
to local office claim operations. 

Upon separation from employment, a 
person wishing to file a claim for benefit 
applies to the nearest local office of the 
Commission in person or by mail. An ap- 
plication for employment is taken by the 
Employment Branch of the local office and, 
if a suitable vacancy exists, a referral is 
made. If suitable employment is not avail- 
able, a claim for benefit is taken by the 
Insurance Branch. 

If the person applying for benefit has had 
no previous entitlement established, an 
initial claim will be taken and entitlement 
computed, otherwise a renewal claim will 
be filed. Initial and renewal claims thus con- 
stitute an advance notice by a claimant that 
he wishes to draw benefit. In some cases 
where employment is found immediately, 
however, the claimant may not return to 
prove unemployment. 

The total of initial and renewal claims 
(Table E-3) thus approximates the number 
of new separations from insured employ- 
ment during a month. To the extent that 
an initial claim is taken from a person who 
has exhausted his benefit and seeks re-estab- 
lishment of further credits, the total 
would, however, constitute an overstatement 
of the volume of new separations. 

Claims in the category “entitled to bene- 
fit’ include initial claims established on 
which no disqualification was imposed, and 
renewal claims allowed, no disqualification. 
Claims “not entitled to benefit” consist of 
failures on initial claims due to insufficient 
contributions, and, in addition, disqualifica- 


tions imposed on either initial or renewal 
claims. Claims not completely processed at 
the end of a month are shown as pending. 

Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report 
every two weeks. Data on claimants cur- 
rently reporting to local offices are obtained 
from a count of individual unemployment 
registers in the current file at the month- 
end (Table E-2). Once a claim is taken, the 
document on which. the record of current 
activity is maintained is placed in the cur- 
rent file and becomes dormant only after 
the scheduled reporting pattern has been 
broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new 
renewal claim and with initial claims, 
except those representing re-computation of 
additional credits. In these latter cases, the 
count is cumulated from the claim taken at 
the time the employment terminated. 

Information on payments (Table E-4) is 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and relates 
to payments made during a month. In some 
cases, however, the compensated unemploy- 
ment would have occurred in a prior month. 
Data cover partial as well as complete weeks 
of unemployment. 

Estimates of the insured population 
(Table E-1) are based on a count of persons 
either working in insured employment or 
on claim at June 1 each year. Monthly 
estimates are based on the June count of 
persons employed projected, by industry, 
using employment indexes from Employ- 
ment and Payrolls (Employment Section, 
Labour Division, D.B.S.). To these employ- 
ment data are added the number of claim- 
ants reported at month end, as described 
above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949--100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health Recre- 





. Tobacco 

ae Total | Food | Housing | Clothing | TFanspor-| ., and || ation aang 

Care Reading fone 

NODO—V Gane. Sa. oeiyce ee ae ieee 126.5 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
LPG 0 —— VOAT Meter Scene spate eet 128.0 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
TOGI SY Oates). Feiss is kc c octoieg.s 129.2 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
1962-—VYear®.. «a ueshieais« aie. 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
VOG3—Vears... 65.5.2 4. vee dens 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
1968—September............... 133.4 131,3 136.5 LOgL 141.1 162.7 149.1 118.1 
Octoperim... cheno tee 133.6 130.4 136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 
INovemberiye. .sstrcen oss 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 

134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 

134.2 131.4 137.3 a BIAS HL 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 

134.5 131.3 137.3 117.8 142.6 165.4 152.3 119.4 

134.6 131.3 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 152.3 119.4 

135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 

135.0 131.2 138.3 i 8 ae 142.4 167.3 Es 120.2 

135.3 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 

136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 167.3 151.5 120.2 

136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 151.5 120.2 

135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 





Noru: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1964 





(1949 =100) 
auW0—9—0—0—MeowouwnauauauauQuQuQQqQqe 
All Items Health | Reecre- 
é Tobacco 
_— F : Trans- and ation 
Aug. July Aug. Food | Housing| Clothing portation| Personal] and ade 4 1 
1963 1964 1964 Care | Reading ease 
St. John’s, Nfld..} 121.7 121.9 122.5 120.1 116.0 114.2 12162 164.1 148.4 114.3 
AAMIGE cvs. os 132.5 132.7 132.8 130.5 133.9 127.9 135.4 166.9 169.9 124.6 
Saint John. .... ./.- 134.1 135.5 135.5 135.9 topes 126.7 140.9 187.0 154.4 124.5 
Montreal. 5... 00. 133.7 135.8 135.5 140.8 135.6 110.3 157.8 174.7 151.6 12804 
Ottawa ce... 135.0 136.9 136.6 136.0 He Piet: 12387 156.1 172.9 148.0 125.3 
BEOLONGO. 5 scenes 135.6 137.6 137.4 132.8 140.6 125.0 140.4 165.0 187.5 123.2 
Winnipeg........... 131.0 132.4 132.4 132.6 12825 124.9 134.5 182.5 142.0 Dy 


Saskatoon-Regina..| 129.2 130.5 130.5 132.8 128.0 131.4 133.5 147.9 146.1 119.9 
Edmonton-Calgary| 128.0 128.7 129.0 127.6 127.0 128.3 128.7 169.9 144.5 119.6 
Vancouver......... 132.2 133.3 133.2 132.7 135.5 122.1 139.3 155.4 150.0 121.7 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in/each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union 
directly involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes 
on the series, see page 540, June issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 
aS  — —— eee 
Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 
eee acetate ies Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning . 
During Month] “Yoctaae | ones Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

OO Meret tarry SINS evesoft ans a wstehs oe ett ea 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 
1G ORs Pen eres ole accel lob ecid! deat 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
fl OG aT RI ae aye: Nevsjels-sisie.s «.ayale i bie sie Sole’ 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
1G G2 pe PrP eyaiehs Wisk ~ GinVeraiete < sisyane olbd siete eyolerelss 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
NOGS Se cree sis RO IRNGS Sire, aca tlosvess en re 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
MO Go Ate IS meM renemistee oo tts siavsiafirs oa lelee 6s 31 58 11,882 75,130 0.07 
DOnLOMMOer pecans soles Silda s saves « 31 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 

OCCU CLINE cists vers che asin ceeaciesial 51 83 26,625 143 , 980 O12 

ING were hapa ssiccts cee ckisicice.s 6 il 42 5,761 46,560 0.04 

HD CCETTD OER RAs nlec 2h ss spas 6 bins ssi s 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 

bl SAU RITULSDEA PEN 101s oravasa (ete rauehe ve sere Stele oie Ors) aiovs 13 29 1,756 21,730 0.02 
es Benny Rei ae co Royo. cyetele bo wie ee. als 24 46 7,957 82,410 0.08 
ile Wee teataey ee areas ects Groves suslevasra 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 

Je OS 0 ORCC ER GER IEICE SCONE, aoe em 17 41 8,617 88, 900 0.08 

Ni aya Ree eits aes « capsids oe DEBLe 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 

NURI Me ee ata ore e atetay SSE fe tessleia bis. tush Atos 46 66 15,148 195,680 0.16 

UO eeatiricad & SOS GS Cet eee AES ane 38 72 18,183 147,710 0.12 
JRWERTEM 5 onc ROO OD RCD COSEE Fin SO HOCe 36 68 11,418 108,200 0.10 





*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


AUGUST 1964, BY INDUSTRY AUGUST 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes Work 
Workers Oe IC orkers : 
Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Industry L sendyt Involved |"2" y ee Involved 
a ity HAs aaelteany, (RRs Newioun dian dis cere ee le tte oe ee vc ea rhallic es ees 
ton Eee ging)’ 93.080. Prince Edward Edens Po et eee 
Manufacturing Mere nevironh ate 41 5,043 64, 470 Nova Scotia, .....<2.0... 1, 087 1, 430 
WonstrucuioOns soa... «5: 9 1,376 7,640 New Brunswicley 2s 4c asuWcete-tiacot nal ait hassling eee 
Transpn. & utilities..... 6 299 540 Quebecs. «ac seerenceee 11 3,419 32,810 
4B ESV 6 leche ae ee 5 66 890 ONtATIO. 6a eadies cess wee 36 3,762 35, 850 
UI AN GOW, wecaetsiesssisinarte 1 13 50 Manitobacnenns ae eee 7 2,565 30, 990 
Service......... 3 1, 432 680 Ee sicheree java waervagnte d . yok 
ic adm: inistrat: “ccs yap ane eetanee eA Hp ee a nee Se Alberta. ce catesiwarieme carte 
OHNE ASO (ie ee acne a British Columbia....... " 374 5, 660 
All industries....... 68 11,418 108,200 Hederal:s).22.: steer oes 2 125 dl 





All jurisdictions..... 68 11,418 | 108,200 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, AUGUST 1964 

















(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
ey, wae Man-Days Date Major Issues 
F orkers ase = 
Location Aug mulated noes 

MINES 

Metal 

Anaconda Company, Mine, Mill and Smelter 289 4,770 | 4,770} Aug. 11 |Wages, hours~ 

Britannia Beach, B.C. Workers: oc 6630(ird) | | | | es rece ee 

International Nickel, Steelworkers Loc. 6166 1,875 | 28,130 | 28,1380 | Aug. 11 |Wages~ 

Thompson, Man. (AEL-CIOJC LE a Pe i ET ae | eee. 

Mineral Fuels : 

Old Sydney Collieries, Mine Workers Loc. 4535 1,025 | 1,030} 1,030 |} Aug. 25 | Duties of contract-men~ Re- 
(Princess Mine), (Ind.) Aug. 26 |turn of workers. 

Sydney Mines, N.S. 

MANUFACTURING 

Food and Beverages ? 

Ogilvie Flour Mills, CNTU 350 700 700 | Aug. 6 |Suspension of 22 workers who 

Montreal, Que. Aug. 10 |refused to do overtime~ Re- 

turn of workers with accep- 
tance of contract conditions 
of overtime. 

Kellough Bros., Palm Dairies|Teamsters Loc. 990 (Ind.) 117 120 120 | Aug. 19 | Wages, hours~$10. a mo. in- 
and Thunder Bay Co-op. Aug. 20 |crease retroactive to Jan. 1, 
Dairy, 1964, $10. Jan. 1, 1965, $5. 

Fort William and June 1, 1965, $10. Jan. 1, 1966; 
Port Arthur, Ont. reduction of hours. 

Paper 

Standard Paper Box, Printing Federation 200 | 4,000 | 12,800 | June 1 |Wages~ 

Montreal, Que. (CNGEUD: 4 ip eee Vieeay Ce Hie of oh eee ee eee eee 

Appleford Paper Products, Printing Pressmen Loc. 540 209 | 2,090 | 2,090 | Aug. 18 |Wages~ 

Hamilton, Ont. (AT IECTO/CUGC)\ "BAe a Mai Tae ai agit eae eee 

Printing and Publishing 

La Presse, Typographical Union Loc. 1,200 | 24,000 | 73,200 | June 38 |Automation, hours, sick 

Montreal, Que. 145 CABLE C LO CLG) te an | ee fer leave, vacations, apprentice 

rates~ 

The Star, Telegram and Globe] Typographical Union Loc. 680 | 13,600 | 24,820 | July 9 |Working conditions as affec- 
and Mail, 91: (ABL-CIO/CLG)] | ss es | eee | eee ted by computers~ 

Toronto, Ont. 

Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of Cal-|/Auto Workers Loc. 27 125 } 1,180} 1,130 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvements 
umet Hecla of Canada), GPELE-CIO/CLC) "| ™ 558 | eee See ee ~ 

London, Ont. 

Metal Fabricating 

Nicholson File Canada, Steelworkers Loc. 6497 225 | 2,030] 2,030 | Aug. 19 |Wages, seniority, union secur- 

Port Hope, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (80) hes —s |" Ses eaters ity, check off~ 

Electrical Products 

Amalgamated Electric, U.E. Loc. 542 101 | 2,600 | 7,030 | June 22 |Wages~ 

Markham, Ont. (ind. oe I Ot | 2 | aS 

Canadian Westinghouse, I.U.E. Loe. 555 308 | 3,540! 3,540 | Aug. 14 |Wages, incentive bonus, sen- 

Brantford, Ont. (ABL:CIO/CL EG) Py ee | iar hee ill ou wie 6 aligns ee iority~ 

Canadian General Electric, Technical Engineers Loc. 296 980 980 | Aug. 26 |Wages, hours~ 

Guelph, Peterborough and 164(ALL-C1O/CLC) MRS) Vaeieet heey ln eee 
Toronto, Ont. 

Lanark Manufacturing, U.E. Loe. 543 420 420 420 | Aug. 31 |Wages, working conditions, 

Dunnville, Ont. nds) p> RP Oe a et a1 eal Win as |e ee seniority provisions~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, AUGUST 1964 


(Preliminary) 


oa ((ccs>~>>q>>x7>e>e>e>0>0>0>} kK—... ae 


Duration in 


Industry 


Employer Union 


Location 


CONSTRUCTION 

Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange|Bricklayers Loc. 1 
(Masonry Contractors’ (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assoc.), 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Canadian Comstock, 


Building trades unions 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


(Sudbury Council 
AFL-CIO) 


Various building contractors at| Building trades unions 
York University, (Toronto Council 
Toronto, Ont. AFL-CIO) 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Hamilton Shipping,* 
Hamilton, Ont. 


I.L.A. Loc. 1654 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


SERVICE 

Health and Welfare 

Several hospitals, 

Montreal and Valleyfield Que. 


Service Employees’ 


Federation (CNTU) 


Workers 
Involved 


409 


172 


100 


1,400 


Man-Days 

Accu- 

Aug mulated 
2,000 | 5,000 
1,640 1,640 
860 860 
130 130 
500 500 


Starting 
Date 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


ell 
5 alee 


21 
28 


10 
13 


27 
27 


Major Issues 


Result 





Wages~10¢ an hr. increase 
immediately, 5¢ Sep. 1, 1964, 
10¢ May 1, 1965, 15¢ May 1, 
1966. 

Work jurisdiction, meeting- 
time for union stewards, 
recognition of union stewards, 
council ~ Work jurisdiction to 
be discussed with union and 
management, stewards to be 
permitted time for union 
business, company does not 
have to recognize stewards’ 
council. 


Non-union contractor em- 
ployed on project~Pickets 
removed when non-union 
contract cancelled. 


Disciplinary suspension of 
one worker~ Return of work- 
ers When duration of suspen- 
sion reduced. 


Wages, job security, pension 
and insurance plans~$4. a 
wk. increase retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1964, $5. Jan. 1, 1965, 
an additional $5. for em- 
ployees with five or more 
years service; other im- 
proved benefits. 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
AND INDUSTRY, DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1964 


(Preliminary) 











& 
a i} Eg 
&| p 2.9 
a] ne 
a | 8 8 
ia i=] a Sem 8 
: AlCl el ales] s 
Type of Accident © Slo/§|.8lSa/s ro 
3 Ee el eee ae ro 
~~ 60 ap 3 o 2 5 g =) om 
bg 2) we) 8) Beet at Cae cee 
21m) | 8] Ble eC Se lo) 8 le aie | 
6 | eo] Sie) Basa | 2 sae q | s 
Pm We aceon le ae Sl Oulee| Sa) eval est aes ) | 
“A/H/e (Sle /O kal Gh l/e |e l|al]Py B&B | 
| 
Striking against or stepping on objects......<......00--[-00-|see-]-ese[eee- be Nrare isis (ret, eters hacia be peota oie 1 
Struck by: ; 
(2) tools; machinery, cranes, 6tC., ..0¢.. 4-00-26 oer lee eels ool cee 1 hy) al pe eee rile, Seaea lage ett let cca basic 4 
(b)imioving vehicles yo a cine sci 6 crapelareiee feenels atsresn ee LS iitcalteaeoiises Pi ia Hal ee a Pes aris eealicy aac a meralle ders 9 
(e)FOtHer ODJOCtS! ent race sis seblse cee pee ah cee uted Wes by ey i 5| 8 3 1 1 2 42 
Caught in, on or between machinery, vehicles, ete.....| 7 GH | Saal 4 6 4 Ws techs | IL] ores eel ee ae 24 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, et¢.............2.00- i Parise, lle eee > Ja ee a a a 1 1 (alle 35 
Falls and slips: 
(a) Om Ramee vel Mel. Vad eee te he Vicleicters oe enelee te pall ceees Doe ero eae vai ol el 2 9 
(ib) tordifferentievels: a..s5<emes mire eee aoe 1 6), Shane |e ALOR ee S| a 6 |. 43 
Conflagrations, temperature extremes and explosions..|....|....|.... We fs Ul as al ceri ft Ses Se brats Ges oral lato 16 
Inhalation, absorptions, asphyxiation and industrial 
GISEASES 2 IF ENG syne ay ce eee Pe ae Ore gear fora ehceer velo oneye ll arene Mee ee 6 | 12 sR ras lereeaes se Alon 21 
FE CETIG CULLEME aes enter teteicis es loeisie cele oe toa eee ee 1 Nl ee teal lec Pe 1 ee a Pe desl A Ne ear hen 8 
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*Of this total 182 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board 
of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 46 were obtained from other sources. The number of fatalities 
that oceur during a quarter is usually greater than shown, as not all fatalities are reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly tables. Fatalities not recorded in the quarterly tables are included in the annual tables appearing in the May 
issue. 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY AND 
PROVINCE, DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1964 
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*See footnote to Table H-1. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Labour Department-University Research Program 


Grants for 1964 number 13 and have total value of $22,900 
In Program’s 14 years, 1951-64, grants have totalled 95 and 
value has totalled $104,545. Twenty studies published so far 


Thirteen grants with a total value of 
$22,900 have been made under the Labour 
Department-University Research Program 
for 1964-65. Twenty-one applications re- 
questing a total of $43,100 had been 
received. 


Grants last year 
totalled $14,695. 


Since the program began in 1951, grants 
have totalled $104,545. 


Under the Labour Department-University 
Research Program, grants are made to en- 
courage research that will bring about an 
increased understanding of the characteristics 
and the role of manpower and _ industrial 
relations in the Canadian economy. Finan- 
cial assistance is given to provide support 
to qualified persons undertaking such re- 
search studies. 


Since 1951, the Department of Labour, in 
co-operation with representatives of Cana- 
dian universities, has awarded grants an- 
nually. In the beginning, the grants were 
for research in industrial relations. In 1962, 
the Program was expanded to cover all 
aspects of labour economics in Canada, 
and grants are now offered for studies in 
such subjects as changing manpower require- 
ments, adaptation of manpower, investment 
in education and training, and unemploy- 
ment. 


numbered 12 and 


Applications will be accepted from post- 
graduate students, university faculty mem- 
bers, and others possessing research 
qualifications provided they are Canadian 
citizens or have a degree from a Canadian 
university. The postgraduate training of 
students must be in a field of social science. 


1964 Grants 


The 1964 grants were made for the fol- 
lowing studies: 


—“The Consequence of Provincial Juris- 
diction for the Process of Company-Wide 
Collective Bargaining in Canada: A Study 
of the Packinghouse Industry”—Alton W. J. 
Craig. 


—“An Analysis of the Impact on Wages 
and Fringe Benefits of International Unions 
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Bargaining in Canada—Experience in Six 
Industries’”—Bryan M. Downie. 

—“White-Collar Unionization: A Study 
of the Banks, the Staff Associations and a 
National Union of Bank Employees”—John 
Howard Goodwin. 


—‘“Labour-Management Relations in the 
Construction Industry’—Peter Garfield 
Green. 


—‘Bibliography and Source Materials on 
Canadian Industrial and Labour Relations” 
—Fraser A. Isbester. 


—"Industrial Relations and Dispute 
Settlement in the Pulp and Paper Industry 
in Eastern Canada, 1950-1966”’—Hem C. 
Jain. 

—‘“The Treatment of Public Interest 
Disputes in the Province of Quebec and 
the Attitudes and Philosophy That Have Led 
to Such Treatment”—Jack Sandor Klein. 

—“An Investigation of the Drop-out Ratio 
from the Federal Government’s Retraining 
Program for Unemployed Workers’— 
Edward William Mann. 

—"“The University and Occupational 
Choice”—Bruce McFarlane. 

—“The Relation of Skilled to Unskilled 
Wages (with special reference to Canada)” 
—Jean-Luc Migue. 

—“Development of a Short-Run (6, 9, 12 
months) Forecasting Model of Over-all 
Participation in the Canadian Labour 
Force”—Alexei Nicholas Polianski. 


—“Public Evaluation of Occupations in 


Canada”—John Porter. 


—“Bi-National Unionism and the Cana- 
dian Union Movement, 1880-1920°—C 
Brian Williams. 


In the 14 years since the Program’s be- 
ginning and including the latest awards, 
95 grants have been made, with a total 
value of $104,545. The Program to date 
has produced 20 publications. 


Requests for information about the Pro- 
gram or the grants should be sent to the 
Secretary, Labour Department-University 
Research Committee, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1914 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Depression continues, and some wages reduced in unorganized 
plants; but in establishments with collective agreement there 
was little cutting of rates. Orders for war supplies begin 


During October 1914, unemployment 
continued to be heavy across Canada, 
although some establishments were begin- 
ning to feel the stimulus of demand for war 
supplies. There was considerable downward 
pressure on wages, but the LABouR GAZETTE 
for November 1914 said that there was 
little actual cutting of wages in the “leading 
trades” that had agreements with employers 
in which a wage scale was specifically set 
out. 


Many of the industries affected, however, 
had adopted a short-time policy or had laid 
off a number of their employees; and in 
cases where employees were not organized, 
there had been some reductions. 

A number of the reductions were sub- 
stantial. For example, unskilled labourers at 
Sherbrooke had their wages reduced from 
$1.50 and $2 a day to $1 and $1.25; the 
pay of 150 plasterers in Ottawa was reduced 
from 55 cents to 45 cents an hour; in 
Orillia, the wages of employees of an iron 
foundry were cut 10 per cent, and in an 
implement factory wages were reduced 20 
per cent. In the same place, wages of un- 
skilled labour dropped from $2 and $2.25 a 
day to $1.50 and $1.75. 

In Lethbridge, labourers hired by the 
month were getting $30 and $35 instead of 
the $35 and $40 they had formerly been 
getting. Day labour was being paid $1 less 
a day than formerly. In Hamilton, teamsters 
employed by the city had their wages 
reduced by 5 cents an hour to 60 and 50 
cents an hour. 

In Berlin, Ont., labourers who had been 
getting 24 cents an hour the year before 
were getting 18 cents, “the reduction being 
due ... to so many men from factories 
doing outside work and willing to accept 
the lower rate.” It was also reported that 
“the city council of Victoria, B.C., in spend- 
ing the sum of $100,000 on relief work, in 
order to make the appropriation go as far 
as possible, reduced the wages for this class 
of work from $3 to $2 per day, and for 
teamsters from $7 to $5 per day.” In Owen 
Sound, 50 unskilled labourers working on 
the streets had their rate reduced from 25 
cents an hour to 174 cents. 

On the other hand, “stage hands at 
Montreal, as the result of a strike, received 
a 10-per-cent increase in wages, $1 a week 
increase at once, the balance to be given 
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later on, when the European war is ad- 
justed.” Stage carpenters and stage hands in 
Ottawa also got an increase of $2 a week. 

‘Notwithstanding these reported reduc- 
tions in wages, this journal said, “Despite the 
industrial depression throughout the 
country, there was not much actual cutting 
of rates of wages... .” 


The LaBour GAZETTE’s Montreal corre- 
spondent said that Montreal had been chosen 
as headquarters for the purchase of British 
army supplies in Canada, and that a local 
representative of the Imperial Government 
had been appointed. 


The report continues, “Eight city firms 
have had evenly divided among them an 
order for 25,000 sheepskin-lined coats, 
which will keep their factories working for 
a few weeks to come. An order of 600,000 
sweater coats, to be delivered by December 
15 at $18 a dozen, was spread all over the 
Dominion, local firms getting their share. 
An order for 400,000 more is expected to 
follow later. 


“Orders were also placed for a million 
pairs of worsted socks, a million pairs of 
woollen mitts, and a large quantity of 
cholera belts, as well as for woollen head- 
gear. Orders for a million pairs of heavy 
under-drawers and half a million heavy 
English army shirts are among the articles 
required ashwellh ae 


Alberta Labour Convention 


At the second annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour in Calgary, 
the most important matter dealt with was the 
unemployment problem, this journal re- 
ported. The preamble to a resolution put 
before the meeting stated, among other 
things, that “the European war has 
accentuated the growing industrial depres- 
sion amongst the workers to such an ex- 
tent that we are on the eve of possibly an 
unprecedented social catastrophe.” 


After three hours discussion, a resolution 
was unanimously approved by which the 
delegates decided to “instruct our executive 
committee immediately upon adjournment 
of this convention to point out to both pro- 
vincial and Dominion Governments that the 
present general statistics warrant the 
Governments in taking definite action at 
once to relieve distress.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Minister Urges More Co-operation to Wipe Out Islands of Poverty 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Allan J. 
MacEachen, has advocated increased federal- 
provincial co-operation to wipe out “islands 
of poverty” in Canada. 

Speaking to a Hamilton, Ont., service 
club, the Minister said that although the 
average income of the Canadian non-farm 
family was $5,500, there were more than 
160,000 famiiles subsisting on incomes of 
less than $1,000. 

The majority of these families live in 
depressed areas which are “self-perpetuat- 
ing” because they lack the means to educate 
their youth to compete in today’s labour 
market, he said. 

Mr. MacEachen promised that the federal 
Government would press on with measures 
to consolidate and raise the level of 
prosperity in the country as a whole and 
in such slow-growth areas in particular. 

He stressed, however, that this was not 
a job to be done entirely by the federal 
Government, but one calling for co-opera- 
tion at all levels of government and for 
support from private citizens. 


The Minister was speaking, during United 
Nations Week, on the International Labour 
Organization, a U.N. specialized agency, 
and its adoption of some 120 Conventions 
covering basic labour standards that together 
constitute an international labour code. 
Canadian concern with problems of inter- 
national development, he said, was affecting 
the way we look at Canadian problems also. 

“More and more Canadians are coming 
to realize that people in some regions of 
our country and workers in some industries 
and occupations are not sharing fully in the 
general rise we have experienced in our 
standard of living in recent years. 

“Tt 1s difficult for some to realize that we 
can have problems of poverty at a time 
when we have more people employed in 
Canada than ever before in our history; 
when our gross national product is the high- 
est it has ever been; when our unemploy- 
ment rate continues to fall. ... 

“It seems to some to be incredible that 
poverty can exist in these circumstances. 
And yet it does,” he said. 


Roger Provost, QFL President, Died Last Month at Age of 53 


Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, and a Regional Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
died in Montreal on October 20 at the age 
of 53 years. He was the second CLC officer 
in two months to die; General Vice-President 
William Jenoves died on September 4 (L.G., 
Oct., p. 848). 

Mr. Provost had been head of the QFL 
since 1950, and continued in this position 
after the merger with the Quebec Federation 
of Industrial Unions in 1957. He was 
elected a regional vice-president of the CLC 
at its founding convention in 1956. 

He had been a tireless worker in the 
cause of labour. One of his last campaigns 
was “the battle of Bill 54” to win modifica- 
tion of the original draft of Quebec’s new 
labour code. 

He was co-chairman with CLC Executive 
Vice-President William Dodge of a CLC 
organization drive in Quebec province. More 
recently, he had been asked by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union to serve as 
negotiator in the strike at the Montreal 
newspaper, La Presse. 

A native Montrealer, Mr. Provost was 
educated at College St. Jean and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. When he entered the 
labour movement in 1947 he had had bank- 
ing, newspaper and insurance experience. 
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He started his labour career as regional 
representative of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ Union. In 1952 he 
became an organizer for the United Textile 
Workers of America, and _ subsequently 
Canadian Director and International Vice- 
President of the UTWA. 

Mr. Provost was a former secretary of 
the Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
and remained closely identified with its 
successor, the Montreal Labour Council. 

He had been a member of the Montreal 
City Council for a number of years and 
represented the labour movement on the 
council of the New Democratic Party. 


Louis Laberge, Quebec organizer for the 
United Automobile Workers, was elected to 
succeed Roger Provost as President of the 
QFL at an October 31 meeting of the 
executive council. Mr. Laberge, who began 
his labour career as a Machinist, had been 
second vice-president of the Federation 
since 1941, and is a former President of the 
Montreal Labour Council and a former 
regional vice-president of the CLC. 

The United Textile Workers of America 
have announced the appointment of George 
Payette and William Foley as co-directors 
of the union to fill the post left vacant by 
Mr. Provost’s death. 
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The CLC, which last month named Wil- 
liam Ladyman, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
to succeed the late William Jenoves as 
general vice-president, has deferred until 
a later meeting of the executive council the 
naming of a successor to Mr. Provost. 


Former B.C. Deputy Labour Minister, 
Adam Bell, Helped Organize CAALL 


Adam Wightman Bell, a former British 
Columbia Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Chairman of the province’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, died on September 
26 in Victoria at the age of 74. 

While Deputy Minister, Mr. Bell took a 
leading part in the organization in 1938 
of the Canadian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation and was its 
first president. In recognition of his services, 
he was made an honourary president of the 
Association in 1960. 

He was also a past president and honorary 
life member of the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials of the 
United States and Canada. 


Mr. Bell, at one time a member of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
entered the provincial government service in 
British Columbia in 1929 as a member of 
the Male Minimum Wage Board. He was 
appointed Deputy Minister of Labour in 
1931, and from 1946 until his retirement in 
1955 he was Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

At the time of his death he was Chair- 
man of the Retired Civil Servants’ Associa- 
tion of British Columbia. 


C. A. L. Murchison Retires 
As Commissioner of UIC 


The retirement of C.A.L. Murchison, a 
Commissioner with the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission since 1947, was an- 
nounced last month. Mr. Murchison repre- 
sented employer organizations on the three- 
man Commission. 

A native of Souris, Man., Mr. Murchison 
is a graduate in law of the University of 
Manitoba. He first came to Ottawa at the 
end of 1941 to assist in organizing the legal 
division of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

In 1944, he was seconded to the National 
War Labour Board to organize the review 
division of that body. In 1945, he was ap- 
pointed secretary and the following year 
became chairman of the National War 
Labour Board. 
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Mr. Murchison is a veteran of the first 
World War, enlisting in 1915 with the 16th 
Battalion, Canadian Scottish. He was 
wounded at the Battle of Hill 70 and the 
Battle of Amiens. 


CBRT’s Elroy Robson Retires, 
Was Vice-President 22 Years 


Elroy Robson has retired as national vice- 
president of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
Mr. Robson, 67, stepped down during the 
union’s triennial convention at Windsor in 
September. 

Speaking at the convention banquet, Mr. 
Robson recalled the early days of the labour 
movement, when “there were many forces 
at work to destroy the union.” These in- 
cluded some employers and employee 
organizations, and the timidity of the 
workers themselves. 

“We have come a long way from the small 
group who pioneered to the present large 
group,” he said. 

Mr. Robson, son of a railwayman, began 
his union career in 1917, when, at 19 years 
of age, he became a full-time railway union 
organizer. He organized locals in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto and other railway centres 
all over Canada. 

In those days, union organizers worked 
under adverse conditions, and sometimes 
in the face of real physical danger. 

In 1919, Mr. Robson was sent to Winni- 
peg to re-organize the union in the after- 
math of the General Strike, and he re- 
mained in the West for 13 years. 

Coming to Toronto in 1934, he helped to 
organize the Ontario Federation of Labour, 
and was its president for the first three 
years. He was president of the Toronto La- 
bour Council and director of organization 
for the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

During the Second World War he was a 
member of the Ontario War Labour Board 
and was awarded membership in the Order 
of the British Empire for his services. 

Since 1942, he has been re-elected vice- 
president of the CBRT at every convention. 


Woman Attains Montreal’s 
Highest Civic Classification 


Miss Germaine Pepin has been unani- 
mously named by the Montreal City Council 
to the top classification in the city’s munici- 
pal service: Director of Department. This 
is the first time that a woman has held this 
$20,000-a-year position. 

Although the appointment is temporary, 
Chairman Lucien Saulnier stated that Miss 
Pepin would be suggested when the time 
came to name a permanent incumbent. 
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Canadian Woman Ambassador 
Named Chairman of U.N. Agency 


Miss Margaret Meagher, Canadian am- 
bassador to Austria, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of governors of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Miss 
Meagher, of Halifax, is the first woman to 
head the 26-country board. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency, 
with headquarters in Vienna, is an agency 
of the United Nations. 

A graduate of Dalhousie University, Miss 
Meagher joined the Department of External 
Affairs in 1942 and received her first am- 
bassadorial post—in Israel—in 1958. In 
1961 she also served as high commissioner 
to Cyprus. She became ambassador to 
Austria in 1962. 


In Parliament Last Month 
(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


During October, the House gave first and 
second reading to a bill, the Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code, respecting hours of work, 
minimum wages, annual vacations and paid 
holidays in federal works, undertakings and 
businesses; and first reading to a bill to 
amend the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act. A measure to be known as the Canada 
Pension Plan was introduced, and a Con- 
vention of the International Labour Organ- 
ization was adopted. 

On October 1, the Minister of Labour 
introduced Bill C-126 respecting hours of 
work, minimum wages, annual vacations 
and holidays with pay in federal works, 
undertakings and businesses (p. 8615). The 
Bill was given first reading immediately 
(p. 8616). 

On October 13, the Minister, moving 
second reading, gave a detailed explanation 
of the Bill (p. 8998); the Bill was given 
second reading on October 14 (p. 9065). 

On October 19, during consideration in 
committee, an amendment was carried, 
against the opposition of the Méinister, 
that raised the number of paid statutory 
holidays prescribed by the Bill to eight 
instead of seven (p. 9189). 

On October 13, the Minister of Labour 
moved consideration in committee of a 
measure to amend the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act to: reduce the length of 
time a seaman must be disabled to be 
eligible for compensation; increase the 
maximum amount payable as burial ex- 
penses; provide for payment of compensa- 
tion, in the case of a seaman who dies of an 
injury, for each dependent child under 21 
years who is attending school; and make 
certain other changes (p. 8990). The 
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Minister introduced the measure as Bill 
C-131, and it was given first reading (p. 
8993). 

On October 13, the House, on the motion 
of the Minister of Labour, adopted Con- 
vention No. 111 concerning discrimination 
in respect of employment and occupation, 
which had been adopted by the 1958 Inter- 
national Labour Conference (p. 8997). 

On October 26, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the Government had taken 
steps to appoint a commissioner to examine 
proposals by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways for “running through ” Nakina, Ont., 
and Wainwright, Alta. (p. 9404). The Prime 
Minister said that the CNR had agreed to 
withhold further action in the matter pend- 
ing a report by the commissioner. 


Letter to the Editor 
Dear Sir: 

I read your summary of my paper, “The 
Structure of Unemployment in Canada,” 
presented to the 1964 McGill Spring Con- 
ference [L.G., Aug., p. 650] with interest. I 
would, however, like to stress here findings 
in the paper which your summary does not 
report, and indicate the results of further 
empirical refinements... . 


In the closing sections of your summary 
you indicate that I had found no change in 
the composition of unemployment in 
Canada which could not be explained by the 
fact that the over-all level of unemployment 
had also varied. I reported at the Confer- 
ence that there had occurred in the province 
of Quebec an upward shift in the share of 
total Quebec unemployment accounted for 
by males, a result I have yet to explain. 


Further empirical analysis has indicated 
other independent changes in the regional 
composition of unemployment: 

1. Females in B.C. now account for a 
greater share of total female unemployment 
in Canada (it should be noted that B.C. 
female labour force participation rates have 
increased much more strongly than in any 
other regions across Canada). 

2. Males in the Atlantic region have 
experienced a further slight deterioration 
in their employment opportunities relative 
to males in the other regions of Canada. 

These subsequent findings have caused a 
change in the policy conclusions from the 
analysis. The paper, which will appear in 
the Proceedings of the McGill Spring Con- 
ference, has been altered to take them into 
account. 


(Sgd.) Pierre-Paul Proulx, 
Assistant Professor, 
McGill University. 
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Anti-Discrimination Legislation in Canada, 1964 


Parliament approves ILO Convention respecting discrimination 
in employment, Quebec and Yukon adopt fair employment laws, 


British Columbia bans 


Since the celebration of the 15th Anni- 
versary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in 1963, both Houses of 
Parliament have adopted resolutions approv- 
ing Convention 111 concerning discrimina- 
tion in employment and occupation, which 
was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in June 1958. 

During the past year also, several other 
jurisdictions in Canada have taken positive 
steps to guarantee the rights set forth in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
enacting anti-discrimination legislation, pro- 
hibiting discrimination based for the most 
part on race, national origin, colour or 
religion. 

In Quebec, an Act was passed that forbids 
discrimination in employment and in trade 
union membership on grounds of race, 


APPROVAL OF ILO CONVENTION 


A significant development at the federal 
level during the year in the human rights 
field was the approval given by Parliament 
to the International Labour Convention 
Concerning Discrimination in respect of 
Employment and Occupation (Convention 
111). The motion was agreed to in the 
Senate on June 16 and in the House of 
Commons on October 13. 

Convention III was adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in June 
1958 and has since been ratified by 45 mem- 
ber countries. 

The purpose of this Convention is to 
promote efforts throughout the world to 
remove discrimination in employment and 
occupation based on grounds of race, colour, 
sex, religion, political opinion, national 
extraction or social origin, and to promote 
equality of opportunity. 

A country that ratifies this Convention 
assumes an obligation “to declare and pur- 
sue a national policy designed to promote 
by methods appropriate to national condi- 
tions and practice, equality of opportunity 
and treatment in respect of employment 
and occupation with a view of eliminating 
any discrimination in respect thereof.” 

On ratifying this Convention, a member 
country must report regularly to the ILO 
on the manner in which the policy is being 
observed. 
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discrimination against older workers 


colour, sex, religion, national extraction or 
social origin. 


The Council of the Yukon Territory 
adopted a Fair Practices Ordinance pro- 
hibiting discrimination in regard to employ- 
ment, trade union membership and accom- 
modation. 


The British Columbia Fair Employment 
Practices Act was amended to include age 
discrimination among the prohibited em- 
ployment practices, making British Colum- 
bia the first jurisdiction in Canada to 
adopt this type of anti-discrimination pro- 
vision. 

In Newfoundland, a Bill that would have 
banned discrimination in employment and 
in trade union membership was given first 
reading. 


RESPECTING DISCRIMINATION 


As the Minister of Labour pointed out 
when introducing the resolution, the subject 
matter of this convention is partly within 
federal and partly within provincial jurisdic- 
tion; but the obligation imposed rests 
essentially on the federal Government. 


An ILO committee of experts which re- 
viewed this Convention has stated that it is 
possible for the federal authorities, in 
federal states, to give effect to this Conven- 
tion by: 

.. . declaring a national policy and by pur- 
suing it through methods appropriate to exist- 
ing constitutional practice; for example, by tak- 
ing direct legislative or other action in areas 
which are within the competence of the federal 
authorities, and by exercising their influence 
in other areas through educational measures, 
co-operation by employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations and other appropriate agencies, as 
envisaged by the Convention. 


The Minister then reviewed the measures 
already being taken to outlaw discrimina- 
tion in areas within the competence of the 
federal government, which, he said, clearly 
indicate that an anti-discrimination policy 
has been and is being pursued in Canada 
at the national level: 

—The Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act prohibits discrimination in em- 
ployment in the federal industries, and the 
fair wages order in council sets forth a 
similar policy regarding work on federal 
government contracts. 
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—The Female Employees Equal Pay 
Act, also applicable to industries under 
federal jurisdiction, bans discrimination in 
rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. 


—The National Employment Service has 
a strict policy of non-discrimination in its 
nation-wide operations. This policy is con- 
tained in the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
under which the Service operates. 


—The federal-provincial agreements under 
the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act and the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation of Disabled Persons Act contain 
clauses providing that assistance will be 
available without discrimination because of 
the racial origin, religious views or political 
affiliation of the persons seeking such serv- 
ice. 


—The Civil Service Act specifically ex- 
presses a non-discrimination policy in public 
employment in that the provisions author- 
izing the Civil Service Commission to 
prescribe qualifications state that in so 
doing it “shall not discriminate against any 
person by reason of race, national origin, 
colour or religion.” 


Finally, the Minister said, the federal 
Department of Labour, with the advice 
and co-operation of employers’ organiza- 
tions, unions and other groups, undertakes 
educational measures aimed against dis- 
crimination in employment. 

To ascertain the position of the proy- 
inces, the Prime Minister wrote to each 
provincial premier to ask for confirmation 
that the province is pursuing, by methods 
considered appropriate within the province, 
a policy of promotion of equality of 
Opportunity and treatment in respect of 
employment and occupation within the 
spirit of the Convention. 

The response was positive. The Govern- 
ment received confirmation from all the 
provinces that they are pursuing policies 
to promote equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of employment and 
occupation. 


The Minister of Labour said that, having 
received this assurance from the provinces, 
the time was now ripe for Canada to sup- 
port this international effort to remove all 
forms of discrimination in the field of em- 
ployment. 

The Minister pointed out also that 
ratification of this Convention had been 
recommended by a number of voluntary 
organizations interested in human rights. 
The Canadian Labour Congress in partic- 
ular had made a substantial contribution 
toward the objectives of this Convention, the 
Minister said. 


He also paid tribute to the work done by 
Canadian representatives in framing the 
discrimination Convention. In 1957, when 
the proposed Convention was first discussed, 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of Interna- 
tional Affairs for the Canadian Labour 
Congress, was the vice-chairman of the con- 
ference committee for the workers’ group, 
and Allan Campbell, Vice-President in 
charge of industrial relations of Canadian 
Westinghouse, was the employers’ vice-chair- 
man. 


At the 1958 Conference, when the text of 
the Convention was drawn up, the chairman 
of the conference committee was Arthur 
H. Brown, then Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Canada. The vice-chairman and prin- 
cipal spokesman for labour groups was Mr. 
Kaplansky. 


In concluding his speech urging the 
ratification of Convention 111, the Minister 
emphasized that the struggle against dis- 
crimination was a continuing one. He stated: 


Ratification of this convention does not con- 
stitute a declaration that we in Canada are 
entirely free of the evil of discrimination in em- 
ployment, but it is an affirmation that the 
policy of Canada, at the federal level and at 
provincial level, is directed against discrimina- 
tion in employment. Ratification of the conven- 
tion will act as a spur to greater efforts to 
eliminate any discrimination which exists 
within Canada, and it will demonstrate our 
support of the international campaign to 
achieve this same objective in other parts of 
the world. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec’s new anti-discrimination law, 
which went into force on September 1, is 
designed to ensure fair employment oppor- 
tunities for all its citizens. 

This is the second anti-discrimination 
measure adopted by the Quebec Govern- 
ment within the past year. At the 1963 
session, anti-discrimination provisions were 
inserted in the new Hotels Act, making it 
an offence for the owner or keeper of a 
hotel, restaurant or camping ground to 
refuse services to or otherwise discriminate 
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against any person on grounds of race, 
belief, colour, nationality, ethnic origin or 
place of birth. 

Prior to this enactment, a large number 
of church, labour and civic organizations 
had petitioned the Quebec Government not 
only for the passage of fair accommodation 
practices legislation but also for a fair em- 
ployment practices law similar to those in 
effect in most jurisdictions in Canada. 

These and other submissions were 
acknowledged by the Premier last January 
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during the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Referring to the Government’s 
planned anti-discrimination legislation, he 
said: 

No one must be deprived of advancement or 
even of work because of his race or religion. 
We hope that by this legislation, Quebec will 
clearly place itself in the forefront of modern 
nations and will reply in a positive way to 


repeated requests from union movements and 
social organizations. 


As the Minister of Labour pointed out 
when introducing the Bill, the new Quebec 
anti-discrimination law is based on ILO 
Convention 111 (see above). 


Entitled “An Act respecting discrimina- 
tion in employment”, the new Quebec law 
prohibits an employer or any person acting 
on behalf of an employer or an employers’ 
association from resorting to discrimination 
in hiring, promoting, laying-off or dismiss- 
ing an employee, or in the conditions of his 
employment. 

By “discrimination” is meant “any distinc- 
tion, exclusion or preference made on the 
basis of race, colour, sex, religion, national 
extraction or social origin, which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality 
of opportunity or treatment in employment 
or occupation.” Any distinction, exclusion 
or preference based on the requirements of 
a particular job will not, however, be con- 
sidered discrimination. 


By including sex discrimination among the 
prohibited employment practices, Quebec 
has departed somewhat from the usual 
Canadian practice, which has been to pass 
fair employment practice laws prohibiting 
discrimination in employment and in trade 
union membership on grounds of race, 
national origin, colour or religion, and then 
to enact equal pay laws requiring employers 
to pay women at the same rate as men for 
the same work or for work of comparable 
character done in the same establishment. 


This has been the procedure followed by 
the federal Government and by British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick. Ontario and Nova Scotia 
also passed fair employment practices and 
equal pay acts and later incorporated them, 
along with fair accommodation practices 
provisions, into a human rights code.* 

The new anti-discrimination law applies 
to all employers in Quebec with five or more 
employees, including Her Majesty. In line 
with the practice in other jurisdictions, an 
exception is made, however, for domestic 
employment and for non-profit institutions 





* Fair accommodation practices laws are also m 
effect in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island have equal pay legislation. 
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operated exclusively for religious, philan- 
thropic, educational, charitable or social 
purposes or primarly devoted to the welfare 
of a religious or ethnic group. The Quebec 
Act exempts also the directors or officers of 
a corporation, managers, superintendents, 
foremen and persons who represent the em- 
ployer in his relations with his employees. 


Although primarily concerned with the 
elimination of discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices, the Quebec Act seeks also to prevent 
discrimination in regard to membership in 
a trade union or in an employers’ associa- 
tion. It expressly forbids a union or an em- 
ployers’ association to resort to discrimina- 
ation in admitting, suspending or expelling 
a member. 


The Quebec fair employment legislation 
makes it clear that employment inquiries 
must be so worded that they show only the 
individual merits and qualifications of 
prospective employees with regard to the 
job to be filled. An employer must not re- 
quire a prospective employee to furnish any 
information respecting his race, colour, 
religion, national extraction or social origin. 


In addition, it is now illegal in Quebec to 
publish discriminatory job advertisements 
or to display discriminatory signs or notices 
in connection with employment. 


The responsibility for the administration 
of the new Quebec anti-discrimination law 
is vested in the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. Any person who believes that he has 
been discriminated against because of his 
race, colour, sex, religion, national extrac- 
tion or social origin may file a written com- 
plaint with the Commission, which will 
make an informal inquiry into the matter 
and try to effect a settlement by discussion 
and mediation. 

If the complaint is not settled at this 
stage, the Commission itself, or one of its 
members or a person authorized by it, may 
investigate the matter further, with all the 
powers of commissioners appointed under 
the Public Inquiry Commission Act. 

After every inquiry, the Commission 
must report to the Minister of Labour. 
There is, however, no provision for a 
ministerial order to put the Commission’s 
recommendations into effect. 

With the consent of the Minister, a 
prosecution may be resorted to if every 
effort to persuade the offending party to 
change his practices has failed. In such 
cases, an individual found guilty of a dis- 
criminatory act is liable to a fine of from 
$25 to $100 and an employers’ association 
or a union, to a fine of from $100 to 
$1,000. 
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YUKON TERRITORY 


The Fair Practices Ordinance of the 
Yukon Territory, assented to on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, is designed to eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices in respect of employ- 
ment, trade union membership, multiple 
housing and public accommodation and 
Services. 

The Ordinance has established as public 
policy the idea that merit and ability should 
be the factors determining employment or 
treatment in employment. It expressly for- 
bids an employer to refuse to employ or 
to discharge any person or to discriminate 
in respect of any term or condition of em- 
ployment on grounds of race, religion, 
religious creed, colour, ancestry or ethnic 
or national origin. 


These prohibitions apply to all employers 
with five or more employees except non- 
profit, charitable, philanthropic, educational, 
fraternal, religious or social organizations, 
and non-profit institutions operated to 
foster the welfare of a religious or racial 
group. An exception is made also for 
domestic employment in private homes. 


In addition, the Ordinance makes it quite 
clear that an employer is not deprived of 
his right to employ persons of a particular 
race, religion, religious creed, colour, 
ancestry or ethnic or national origin where 
such preference is based upon a bona fide 
occupational qualification. Schools in which 
religious instruction forms part of the cur- 
riculum also are permitted to give preferen- 
tial treatment to persons of a particular 
religion or religious creed. 


Employment application forms must be 
worded so as to disclose only facts concern- 
ing an applicant’s qualifications for em- 
ployment and must not elicit any informa- 
tion that could be used for discriminatory 
purposes. A prospective employee must not 
be required to give particulars as to his 
race, religion, religious creed, colour, 
ancestry or ethnic or national origin. 

An individual’s race, religion, religious 
creed, colour, ancestry or ethnic or national 
origin must not be determining factors in 
admission to or membership in a trade 
union. A trade union may not exclude any 
person from full membership or expel or 
suspend or otherwise discriminate against 
any person on these grounds nor may it 
cause any employer to discriminate against 
him. 

Equal rights of access to public facilities 
and services are guaranteed by the Fair 
Practices Ordinance. It now makes it unlaw- 
ful for any person in the Yukon Territory 
to deny the accommodation, services or 
facilities of places that are customarily open 
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to the public—hotels, restaurants, barber 
shops, stores, etc.—to anyone because of 
his race, religion, religious creed, colour, 
ancestry or ethnic or national origin. It 
also prohibits signs or other indications that 
admission to any public establishment is 
restricted for racial or religious reasons. 

Discrimination in multiple housing is also 
banned, making the Yukon Territory the 
third jurisdiction in Canada, after Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, to adopt this type of 
provision. No one can be refused occupancy 
of an apartment in any building containing 
more than six self-contained dwelling units 
or be discriminated against with respect to 
any condition of occupancy because of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. 

Persons who lay complaints are protected 
against retaliatory action. The Ordinance 
makes it an offence for an employer or 
trade union to discriminate in any way 
against a person who has made a complaint 
or given evidence or assisted in any way 
in the initiation or prosecution of a com- 
plaint. 

Procedures for enforcing the Fair 
Practices Ordinance are similar to those in 
other jurisdictions in Canada, with the 
emphasis on conciliation. A person who con- 
siders himself aggrieved may file a written 
complaint with the officer designated by the 
Commissioner of the Yukon Territory to 
deal with such matters. The Commissioner 
may then appoint an officer to investigate 
the complaint and try to persuade the 
offending party to abandon his discrimina- 
tory employment or accommodation policy. 

If a settlement cannot be reached through 
conciliation, the officer must recommend to 
the Commissioner the course that ought to 
be taken with respect to the complaint. A 
copy of these recommendations must be 
sent to the parties, and the Commissioner 
may publish them if he thinks the circum- 
stances warrant such action. After this has 
been done, the Commissioner may then issue 
whatever order he thinks the case requires, 
including the reinstatement of an employee, 
with or without compensation for loss of 
employment. A person affected by such an 
order has 10 days in which to appeal to a 
judge of the Territorial Court, whose deci- 
sion is final. 

Finally, a prosecution may be resorted to 
after every effort to persuade the dis- 
criminating party to change his unfair 
practices has failed. An individual found 
guilty of an offence is liable to a fine of 
$100 and, in default of payment, to im- 
prisonment for a period of up to three 
months; a corporation, trade union, em- 
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ployers’ organization or employment agency, 
to a fine of up to $500. In addition to the 
fine, an employer convicted of a discrimina- 
tory employment policy may be ordered 
to re-instate the employee and to com- 
pensate him for his losses. 


If the violation continues, the Commis- 
sioner may apply to a judge of the Ter- 
ritorial Court for an injunction ordering the 
offending party to discontinue his dis- 
criminatory employment or accommodation 
practice. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia this year _ broke 
new ground in Canada in the field of human 
rights legislation by extending its Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act to include dis- 
crimination against older workers. Originally 
enacted in 1956, the British Columbia law 
already prohibited discrimination in em- 
ployment and membership in trade unions 
on grounds of race, religion, colour or 
nationality. 


The extension of this principle to protect 
older workers was forecast in the Speech 
from the Throne, and in the ensuing debate, 
the Minister of Labour voiced the objectives 
of the Government when he said: 


. . . This will be done because the Govern- 
ment feels that one of the greatest unused 
economic resources we have is the dormant 
skill and unused potential of our unemployed 
workers between the ages of 45 and 65. Today, 
when there is a great demand for trained man- 
power, many of our citizens remain unem- 
ployed because they are considered too old, 
because the skills they have are obsolete, or 
because they have not been given a training 
opportunity commensurate with their potential 
for productive work. It is essential that we 
utilize existing and potential skills to the full 
both to help the individual to reach his stature 
as a working citizen and to provide this Prov- 
ince with additional resources in trained per- 
sonnel... . 

This Government feels all available man- 
power should be utilized and that there should 
be no arbitrary discrimination against an in- 
dividual able and willing to work. 


This policy has been embodied in the 
Act, which now makes it an offence for an 
employer to refuse to employ or to dis- 
charge older workers, that is, persons in 
the 45 to 65 age group, solely because of 
their age. He is also forbidden to 
discriminate against an older worker in 
regard to employment or any term or condi- 


tion of employment. An exception is, how- 
ever, permitted in cases where age is a legit- 
imate consideration because of the nature 
of the work. 


The new anti-discrimination provision 
applies to all employers with five or more 
employees, except non-profit institutions. 


Trade unions also are forbidden to dis- 
criminate on the basis of age. A union may 
not refuse membership to or expel or 
suspend or otherwise discriminate against 
any person simply because he is between 45 
and 65 years of age. 

Some relaxation of the anti-discrimina- 
tion rule is permitted, however, with respect 
to retirement and pension plans. The Act 
specifically states that the provisions 
prohibiting discrimination in employment 
and in trade union membership on grounds 
of age do not apply to: 

(a) termination of employment because of 


the terms or conditions of any bona fide retire- 
ment or pension plan; 


(b) operation of the terms or conditions of 
any bona fide retirement or pension plan which 
have the effect of a minimum service require- 
ment; 


(c) operation of the terms or conditions of 
any bona fide group or employee insurance plan. 


This makes it possible for an employer 
to establish a retirement age of 60 or 65 
or to require older workers to make a higher 
percentage contribution to a pension plan 
of the unit benefit type, that is, a plan under 
which an employee contributes a fixed per- 
centage of his earnings. 

An older worker who considers himself 
aggrieved has the same means of redress as 
a person who has been discriminated against 
because of his race, religion, colour, na- 
tionality or place of origin. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


At the 1964 session of the Newfoundland 
Legislature, a Bill designed to protect the 
right of equality of vocational opportunity 
was given first reading. 

Entitled “An Act to Provide for Fair 
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Employment Practices,” the proposed Bill 
would have made it unlawful for employers 
or trade unions to discriminate against any 
person because of his race, national origin, 
colour or creed. 
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United States Civil Rights Act, 1964 


An American development of consider- 
able interest to Canadians was the passing 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This Act, 
which was signed by President Johnson on 
July 2, is designed to ensure equality of 
treatment for all Americans. 

This was emphasized by the President in 
his nation-wide television and radio address 
after the signing of the Act. He said: 

The purpose of the law is simple. It does 
not restrict the freedom of any American so 
long as he respects the rights of others. It 
does not give special treatment to any citizen. 

It does say that those who are equal before 
God shall now also be equal in the polling 
booths, in the classrooms, in the factories, and 
in hotels, restaurants, movie theatres, and other 
places that provide service to the public. 

. . . Its purpose is to promote a more abid- 
ing commitment to freedom, a more constant 
pursuit of justice, and a deeper respect for 
human dignity. 


The Civil Rights Act not only makes it 
an unlawful practice for employers, trade 
unions and employment agencies to dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, colour, 
religion, sex or national origin but also bans 
discrimination in voting, in places of public 
accommodation such as hotels, motels, 
restaurants, movies, theatres, sports arenas; 
in public facilities such as _ hospitals, 
libraries, parks and swimming pools; in pub- 
lic education and in federally assisted pro- 
grams. 


All sections of the Act, except that deal- 
ing with employment discrimination, went 
into force on the date of signature. The 
fair employment provisions will not go into 
force until July 2, 1965, and then only by 
stages. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


The fair employment practices provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 are con- 
tained in Title VII, entitled “Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity.” Briefly, they prohibit 
discrimination by employers, trade unions 
and employment agencies on the basis of 
race, colour, religion, sex or national Origin. 


Employers must not discriminate in hir- 
ing, firing or promoting workers on these 
grounds, and unions are forbidden to use 
such criteria to exclude or segregate mem- 
bership. Employment agencies may not 
refer or refuse to refer applicants for em- 
ployment on the basis of race, colour, 
religion, sex or national origin. 


Employer Coverage—When the Civil 
Rights Act is fully effective, it will cover 
employers who are engaged in an in- 
dustry “affecting commerce,” that is, one 
in which a labour dispute could hinder or 
obstruct commerce, and who employ 25 or 
more employees. 


As indicated earlier, coverage is to be ex- 
tended by stages. When the fair employment 
practices provisions first go into force on 
July 2 of next year, they will apply only to 
employers with 100 or more employees. In 
July 1966, coverage will be extended to em- 
ployers with 75 or more employees, and in 
the following year, to employers with 50 
or more workers. Not until the fourth year, 
July 1968, will the fair employment pro- 
visions apply to employers with as few as 
25 employees. 


There are some exceptions. These include 
the United States Government, corporations 
wholly owned by the United States, Indian 
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tribes, states and their political subdivisions 
and private membership clubs (other than 
labour unions). 

Although the United States government 
is exempt, the Act expressly states that it 
is the “policy of the United States to insure 
equal employment opportunities for Federal 
employees without discrimination because 
of race, colour, religion, sex or national 
origin and the President shall utilize his 
existing authority to effectuate this policy.” 


Union Coverage—Every labour union 
that is engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce must comply with the new law if it 
has 25 or more members. This means any 
union that is certified under the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Railway Labor 
Act or that is, either directly or through a 
chartered local, recognized or representing 
or seeking to represent employees in an 
industry affecting commerce. A conference, 
general committee, joint or system board 
or joint council subordinate to a national or 
international labour organization will be 
included. 


A union that maintains a hiring hall or 
hiring office will be covered, regardless of 
the size of its membership. 


As in the case of employers, coverage is 
to be extended gradually over a four-year 
period. Beginning July 2, 1965, the law will 
apply only to unions with 100 or more mem- 
bers. In 1966, coverage will be extended to 
unions with 75 or more members; in the 
third year, to unions with 50 or more mem- 
bers and in the fourth year, 1968, to unions 
with 25 or more members, 
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Unions with fewer than 25 members will 
not be affected by the fair employment pro- 
visions unless they operate hiring halls or 
hiring offices. 


Employment Agency Coverage—Any em- 
ployment agency that regularly undertakes 
to find employees for covered employers 
or to find employment for workers is sub- 
ject to the fair employment practices pro- 
visions of the Civil Rights Act, regardless of 
size, including the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the systems of state and 
local employment services receiving federal 
assistance. 


Prohibited Employment Practices—Begin- 
ning next July, an employer must not dis- 
criminate on grounds of race, colour, 
religion, sex or national origin in hiring and 
discharging employees or in setting their 
compensation or other terms or conditions 
of employment. An employer is prohibited 
also from segregating or classifying em- 
ployees in any way that might deprive any 
person of employment opportunities or in 
any manner adversely affect his status as an 
employee. 

Similar prohibitions apply to trade unions. 
A union may not exclude or expel any per- 
son from membership or otherwise dis- 
criminate against him on grounds of race, 
colour, religion, sex or national origin. Nor 
may it use these criteria to limit, segregate 
or classify its members. 


If it operates a hiring hall or hiring office, 
a union must not fail or refuse to refer any 
person for employment in any way that 
would deprive him of employment op- 
portunities or that would adversely affect 
his status as an employee or as an applicant 
for employment. 

Also, a union must not attempt to cause 
an employer to discriminate against any 
person contrary to the Civil Rights Act. 


For an employment agency, it will be an 
unlawful practice after July 2, 1965, to fail 
or to refuse to refer for employment or to 
discriminate in any other way against an 
individual because of his race, colour, 
religion, sex or national origin. It will also 
be an offence for an employment agency to 
use these criteria when classifying applicants 
or when making referrals. 

Discriminatory job notices and advertise- 
ments are banned. An employer, union or 
employment agency may not publish any 
notice or advertisement in connection with 
employment that indicates any preference or 
limitation based on race, colour, religion, 
sex or national origin, unless based on a 
bona fide occupational requirement. 

All apprenticeship and training programs 
must be free of discrimination, whether 
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operated by employers, unions or joint 
labour-management committees. 


Reprisals against complainants are ex- 
pressly forbidden. It will be unlawful for 
an employer, union or employment agency 
to discriminate against a person who has 
challenged an unfair employment practice 
or has filed a complaint alleging discrimina- 
tion or has participated in any way in any 
proceedings under the fair employment 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act. 


Exceptions—Some exceptions are pro- 
vided. Where a preference for persons of a 
particular religion, sex or national origin is 
based on a real occupational qualification 
reasonably necessary to the normal opera- 
tion of the particular business or enterprise, 
discrimination is allowed not only in em- 
ployment and in job referrals but also in 
training programs and in classification of 
the membership by a union. 


Another area where some relaxation of 
the anti-discrimination rule is permitted is 
that involving religion. A religious society 
may employ only persons of a particular 
religion to work on its religious activities, 
and a similar exemption applies to an 
educational institution that is wholly or sub- 
stantially owned by a particular religion or 
if its curriculum is directed toward the 
propagation of that religion. 


The prohibitions against discrimination 
will not interfere with valid employment 
tests, provided their use is not motivated by 
an intent to discriminate. It will not be un- 
lawful for an employer to establish dif- 
ferent rates of pay or other conditions of 
employment for workers in different parts 
of the country. Nor will the law interfere 
with any bona fide seniority, merit or in- 
centive systems or with the giving of any 
professionally developed ability tests, 
provided they are not used to discriminate. 

Differentials in wages based on sex are 
authorized to the extent permitted in the 
Equal Pay Law (a 1963 amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act). 

The Civil Rights Act makes it quite clear 
also that its purpose is to prevent dis- 
crimination against individuals and not to 
correct existing imbalances in employee per- 
sonnel or union membership. It expressly 
states that no employer, union or employ- 
ment agency is required to give preferential 
treatment to any person or group to correct 
any imbalance existing with respect to race, 
colour, religion, sex or national origin. It 
further provides that this rule applies what- 
ever the percentage of persons in any partic- 
ular group in any community or State or 
in the available work force. 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission—A bipartisan five-member Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission has 
been established by the Act to carry out 
the purposes of the statute. Members are 
to be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and not 
more than three may be from the same 
political party. 

The Commission is authorized to receive 
complaints of discrimination in employment, 
to investigate them and try to attain 
voluntary compliance. Next year, the Com- 
mission may refer to the Attorney General 
cases it is unable to settle by conciliation. 

Upon request, the Commission must 
furnish technical assistance to employers, 
employment agencies and unions to help 
them comply with the law. It is also re- 
quired to make and publish technical 
studies to effectuate the purposes of the Act, 
and to co-operate with other federal 
agencies performing educational and pro- 
motional activities. 


Enforcement—Enforcement of the fair 
employment practices provisions will begin 
with the filing of a written complaint. 
Members of the Commission may file 
charges but if there is an applicable state or 
local law they must notify the appropriate 
local authority and, upon request, give it 
a reasonable time to settle the complaint. 


An individual who believes that he has 
been discriminated against may file a charge 
directly with the Commission only if he 
resides in a state without a fair employment 
practice law. A person who lives in a State 
where there is legislation prohibiting the 
practice alleged must first apply for relief 


from the agency administering the local 
law. If the case is not settled within the 
prescribed time limit, it then goes to the 
Commission. 

While the Commission is given broad 
powers to carry on its investigation activities, 
it has no remedial authority. If it finds that 
there is reasonable cause to believe that the 
charge made is true, it must not make a 
formal declaration of its findings but must 
try to “eliminate any such alleged unlawful 
employment practice by informal methods 
of conference, conciliation and persuasion.” 

If the Commission is unable to secure 
voluntary compliance within the allotted 
time, it must notify the aggrieved party, who 
may then file a suit in a federal district 
court for enforcement of his rights. 

The court may allow the U.S. Attorney 
General to intervene if the case is of 
general public interest or it may stay the 
action to give the state authority or the 
Commission another chance to try to 
settle the matter. 

If, after hearing the case, the court finds 
that the unlawful employment practice was 
intentional, it may issue an _ injunction 
ordering the guilty party to cease the dis- 
criminatory act. In addition, the court may 
order “such affirmative action as may be 
appropriate, which may include reinstate- 
ment or hiring of employees, with or with- 
out back pay.” 

For better enforcement of the law, the 
Attorney General is authorized to bring suits 
on behalf of the Government if it finds there 
exists a pattern or practice of intentional 
resistance to enjoyment of the rights 
guaranteed by the Civil Rights Act. 


Employer’s Attitude Is the Key 


The key to peaceful integration of the work force is the employer’s attitude, according 
to Theodore W. Kheel, well-known United States labour arbitrator and labour relations 


consultant to President Johnson. 


ei From a comprehensive study of the practices of 11 leading corporations that have 
Initiated programs to reduce or eliminate racially restrictive practices, Mr. Kheel finds 
that the more aggressive a company is in integrating its work force, the more quickly the 
resistance of the employees to working alongside members of minority races is overcome. 


Mr. Kheel’s observations were made at a press conference called to discuss his new 
book, Guide to Fair Employment Practices, just published by Prentice-Hall. 

__ Besides presenting details of the 11 case studies, the book examines the new US. Civil 

Rights Act, and offers advice on how an employer can successfully comply with the law. 
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23rd Conference, Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


Examines work of labour departments in three areas: manpower, 
labour-management relations and labour standards. Conference 
theme: “Economic and Technological Change in the Sixties: 
Implications for the Policies of Canadian Labour Departments” 


The work of labour departments in three 
major areas—manpower, labour-manage- 
ment relations, and labour standards—was 
examined in the light of economic 
and technological change by the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation at its 23rd Annual Conference, 
held in Stanhope, P.E.I., September 1 to 4. 

The theme of the conference was 
“Economic and Technological Change in 
the Sixties: Its Implications for the Policies 
and Programs of Canadian Labour Depart- 
ments.” The speakers on the conference 
theme were: Dr. Gil Schonning, Assistant 
Director of the Economics and Research 
Branch, federal Department of Labour; Dr. 
John R. Coleman, Dean of the Division of 
Humanities and Social Sciences and Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; and Dr. Sylvia Ostry, 
Chief of the Labour Research and Analysis 
Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Dr. Frank MacKinnon, Principal of 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, 
was the guest speaker at the annual dinner. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island, Hon. W. J. MacDonald; Hon. H. W. 
Wedge, Minister of Labour of the province; 
and Mayor A. W. Gaudet of Charlottetown. 

In his paper, Dr. Schonning provided 
background information on ways in which 
manpower was affected by changes in the 
economy, and discussed the role of training, 
retraining, mobility and the collective agree- 
ment in the manpower adjustment processes. 
Dr. Coleman spoke on “Public Policy, 
Collective Bargaining and Technological 
Change in the United States and Canada” 
and Dr. Ostry discussed the implications of 
economic and technological change for 
administrators of labour standards legisla- 
tion. 

At one of the sessions, the Association’s 
Statistics and Research Committee reported 
on ways in which it considered research and 
statistics could serve labour administrators 
in planning to meet the problems arising 
from economic and technological change in 
the three areas dealt with by the conference 
speakers. At another, the conference dis- 
cussed recent legislative and administrative 
developments in the labour field in Canada. 
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Among the 65 delegates in attendance at 
the four-day meeting were the deputy 
ministers of the federal department and the 
ten provincial departments of labour, other 
senior labour department officers, and 
representatives of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, the federal Northwest 
Territories Administration and the Canada 
Branch of the International Labour Office. 

Eight labour ministers also attended— 
Hon. L. R. Peterson, Q.C., British Colum- 
bia; Hon. Raymond Reierson, Alberta; Hon. 
W. O. Baizley, Manitoba; Hon. Carrier 
Fortin, Q.C., Quebec; Hon. K. J. Webber, 
New Brunswick; Hon. Layton N. Fergusson, 
Q.C., Nova Scotia; Hon. Charles Ballam, 
Newfoundland; and Hon. H. W. Wedge, 
Prince Edward Island. 

W. H. Sands, British Columbia Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was elected president 
of the Association. Other officers of the 
1964-65 executive board are: G. T. Dyer, 
Newfoundland Deputy Minister of Labour, 
immediate past president; J. B. Metzler, 
Ontario Deputy Minister of Labour, first 
vice-president; G. V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour of Canada, second vice- 
president; and Evelyn Best, federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. Gil Schonning 


Among Canadian employees, manual 
workers have so far been the most exposed 
to the effects of economic and technological 
change. They constitute the most difficult 
group for manpower policy makers but also 
the one that most needs attention. 

This view was expressed by Dr. Gil 
Schonning, Assistant Director of the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, in his paper at the 
C.A.A.L.L. conference, “Economics and 
Technological Change in the Sixties: Its 
Implications for the Policies and Programs 
of Canadian Labour Departments.” 

Requirements for white-collar workers are 
expanding twice as fast as the labour re- 
quirements of the economy as a whole, and 
this has “a great many implications for 
policy.” Most of the group need more 
schooling and a different kind of training 
from that required by the manual workers, 
for example. They lack the protection given 
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by unions in such matters as job security, 


income, and working conditions, Dr. 
Schonning said. 

Although some of the white-collar 
workers do not need this protection, 


many do; this is especially true if workers 
in the service group are added to them. The 
two groups account for 50 per cent of the 
work force, and, Dr. Schonning thought it 
safe to say, by 1971 would account for 
nearly 60 per cent. 


The first part of the speaker’s address was 
devoted to an examination of a series of 
charts designed to show in some detail the 
nature and extent of the changes that have 
taken place in the economy during recent 
years, including charts showing changes in 
the distribution of the labour force by in- 
dustry, by main occupational group and by 
selected occupations, in its division between 
male and female and in its composition by 
age group and by groups with varying 
degrees of education. 

Other charts illustrated the percentage 
and duration of employment among various 
groups, unemployment by regions, unem- 
ployment according to level of education, 
total employment in the country, rate of 
growth of the labour force in Canada, hours 
worked, analysis of family income, and 
earnings of wage earners. 


Second Part 


In the second part of his paper, Dr. 
Schonning set out some of the conclusions 
he drew from the data presented. 


Continuing his remarks about manual 
workers, the speaker asked, “How 
much do we know about the developing 
need of the economy for various occupa- 
tions in this group both as to numbers and 
kind; are we doing enough to reduce lack 
of job security via training, retraining and 
employment relocation; what happens to 
working conditions and wages of the 
affected workers during all this change; how 
does change affect various age groups, those 
with low education, etc.? I think it is this 
group, plus a great many paid workers in 
the primary industries in which changes are 
taking place, which produce a residue of 
‘stranded’ workers who need special atten- 
tion and help.” 


Another result of economic and _tech- 
nological change that required more atten- 
tion was that of unequal growth between 
one area or region and another. Such un- 
equal growth seemed to be an inevitable re- 
sult of the competitive and technological 
processes but, in the absence of strong 
remedies, it tended “to produce ‘islands’ of 
high unemployment, low Wages and incomes, 
and a manpower group characterized by a 
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high proportion of lowly educated and 
poorly trained people, who, for these 
reasons, are generally very immobile.” 


Another accompaniment of change had 
been the rapid rise in part-time work (less 
than 35 hours a week). In 1963, there were 
about half a million part-time workers, 
nearly 70 per cent of whom were women. 
“Since this would now appear to be both 
a large and a permanent feature of the 
labour market, one wonders if these people 
do not deserve more attention with respect 
to wages and working conditions than have 
been given them so far,” Mr. Schonning 
remarked. 


Another phenomenon of economic and 
technological change was that although 
normal working hours per week had de- 
clined steadily, excessively long hours were 
still being worked by between one and two 
million workers. “Theoretically, a reduc- 
tion to ‘normal’ (40) hours by this group 
would more than equal the normal hours 
now lost by all the unemployed,” he said. 


There were many reasons for excessive 
hours, one being that some people preferred 
income to leisure. This is a serious problem 
for which we must find a solution in the 
near future as gains in productivity produce 
more and more leisure time. “We can 
absorb this leisure time either by way of 
keeping a sizable amount of the work force 
unemployed, or by a more equitable sharing 
of this leisure.” 


Dr. Schonning referred also to the fact 
that, although we tend to rely very heavily 
on collective bargaining for such matters 
as Wages and working conditions, collective 
agreements cover only 25 per cent of the 
labour force, or 30 per cent of the paid 
workers. And unions tend to be more active 
and more successful in high-wage industries. 
There is little doubt that workers in other 
industries require “the protection afforded 
by adequate labour standards.” 


Manpower Adjustment 


Passing on to matters affecting manpower 
adjustment, such as training, mobility and 
solutions through collective bargaining, Mr. 
Schonning said experience showed that some 
people were not prepared to meet the rapid 
changes that took place in a country like 
ours, and others were unable to do so with- 
out help. The result of this can be serious 
for the individual and expensive for society, 
and may be reflected in resort to protective 
devices such as tariffs, the appearance and 
persistence of unemployment in the midst 
of scarcities of some kinds of labour, and 
the large and rising co-t of various kinds 
of public assistance. 
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The speaker went on to consider what 
could be done to influence decision-making 
in the individual establishments where these 
changes occurred so as to minimize the im- 
pact of change on the workers. He also dis- 
cussed what could be done to make redun- 
dant workers more adaptable and mobile. 


In this connection, he mentioned the 
newly established Manpower Consultative 
Service of the Department of Labour (L.G., 
June, p. 460), “the first halting step yet taken 
to influence existing decision-making re 
manpower use at the firm level. Possibly the 
key objective of this organization is to 
reduce the human consequence of tech- 
nological change by helping to facilitate the 
necessary adjustments.” 


Collective Bargaining Approach 


So far, the general method of dealing with 
the problems of change had been through 
collective bargaining, he said. But this ap- 
proach could not be successfully employed 
for carrying out adequate manpower adjust- 
ments at the firm level, he thought. Instead, 
he advocated the meeting of management 
and union representatives away from the 
“tense atmosphere of the bargaining table,” 
to find ways and means of “salvaging and 
re-employing as many of the affected 
workers as possible.” 


The union’s usual concern with protect- 
ing its members from what it called unjust 
hiring and transfers had grown up in an 
atmosphere of expansion or contraction of 
the firm or part of the firm. “Technological 
change has introduced a new dimension 
which would seem to require a modified 
approach to the workers’ job protection by 
both union and management.” 


Mr. Schonning said there was evidence 
that many employers recognized the need 
for action in this matter and were taking 
action of some sort. There was also evidence 
that it would take time before some of the 
unions would be willing to substitute con- 
sultation for collective bargaining in dealing 
with this question. 


It might be, he suggested, that “an 
essential prerequisite before such effective 
consultation can take place is for manage- 
ment and the union to bargain into the 
agreement certain terms of reference and 
procedural steps—at least in principle— 
which might apply only in time of needed 
manpower adjustments following _tech- 
nological alterations.” 

For example, the agreement might include an 
effective clause indicating that when the firm 
plans to introduce changes in technology of 
operations a study should be jointly carried 
out between the union and management re 
the effect of these alterations on the workers. 
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Secondly, that the existing workers should 
be given the first opportunity to fill any new 
or altered positions whether or not this required 
training adjustments of some sort. 

Thirdly, that if existing seniority provisions 
or other work rules prove to be obstacles to 
some types of needed adjustments, these are to 
be removed for this purpose only. 

Fourthly, problems such as classifications of 
new or altered positions and associated pay 
scale might be subject to negotiation if one 
of the parties deemed this necessary. 


When management’s plans for a change 
were well under way, a research study, in 
which a union representative should take 
part, should be undertaken to find out how 
many, and in what way, workers were 
going to be affected. When the results of the 
study were known, management ought to 
consult the union about its plan of action 
regarding training programs, transfers and 
layoffs. 


All plans should be carefully explained 
to the workers in order to reduce misunder- 
standing and rumours, Mr. Schonning said. 
The better he was informed about what 
was required of him the less apprenhension 
the employee would feel about the future 
of his job. 


Training Programs 


The speaker discussed the relation be- 
tween internal training programs and the 
readjustment of manpower. Where such a 
program was in force, readjustment was 
likely to be made more smoothly, and he 
emphasized the importance of encouraging 
training in industry. 


“Self-help in training has been, and still 
is, a weak feature in Canadian industry 
when compared with industries in Europe,” 
he remarked. The drying up of the Cana- 
dian employer’s traditional source of skilled 
labour in Europe, and the demand for a 
more regular and complex kind of training 
as work became more complex, brought out 
the advantages of in-plant training. This 
was especially so where highly skilled 
workers were concerned. 


Mr. Schonning recognized, however, that 
there would always be thousands of small 
firms who were not in a position to engage 
in this kind of training, and these firms must 
be encouraged and helped to make use of 
training, or other school facilities of the 
community. “Departments of Labour have 
a significant role to play in promoting this 
development,” he said. 


It was possible, therefore, for all firms to 
carry out manpower planning, either 
independently, in the case of the larger firms, 
or with the help of the community, in the 
case of the smaller ones. 
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In spite of all that could be done by ad- 
justments within the plant and by training, 
technological change would lead to the dis- 
placement of many workers, Dr. Schonning 
admitted. In these cases, the aim must be 
to make the time between displacement and 
re-employment as short as possible. In this, 
he suggested, the National Employment 
Service could play an important part. 

The desirable way would be for a firm 
that expected to lay off workers to notify 
the NES. The NES would then interview 
those to be laid off, and arrange training for 
those who needed it. Those who had to 
move to employment outside the community 
would be able to get financial help in doing 
sO. 

“These two manpower programs, adjust- 
ing workers’ knowledge and skills to changes 
in technology at the plant level and the re- 
employment of persons displaced from em- 
ployment as quickly as possible, would go 
a long way toward improving the efficiency 
of the total work force,” the speaker said 
in concluding. 


“It would also reduce appreciably the 
burden of the social cost associated with 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
become by-passed by economic and tech- 
nological progress.” 


Dr. Sylvia Ostry 


The economic effects of minimum wage 
legislation should not be considered in 
isolation, but should be looked at as part 
of the whole framework of policy covering 
the use of manpower, the maintenance of 
high levels of aggregate employment, and 
labour market policy regarding such things 
as education, training, retraining and assisted 
mobility, said Dr. Sylvia Ostry, Chief, 
Labour Research and Analysis Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Dr. Ostry 
presented a paper entitled, “Economic and 
Technological Change in the Sixties: Its 
Implications for Labour Standards Legisla- 
tion, Wages and Hours, Anti-Discrimination 
Legislation.” 


The speaker dealt first, and at some 
length, with minimum wages; and then more 
briefly with the effects of hours-of-work 
and anti-discrimination legislation. 


The original aim of the minimum wage 
movement in countries like England and 
Australia was “humanitarian—the allevia- 
tion of poverty arising from substandard 
wages,” she pointed out, and even now, when 
“the humanitarian philosophy has been 
diluted by a number of other Strains,” the 
humanitarian motive remained the main 
justification given by Proponents of minimum 
wage laws. 
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It is not always understood, Dr. Ostry 
said, that such laws imply the rejection of the 
operation of the free market. “There seems 
to have been a strong reluctance to think 
through and face the full logical implica- 
tions of governmental intervention into the 
determination of wages, and therefore into 
the functioning of the market for labour. 

The reluctance has been revealed in the form 
of a certain ambiguity, lack of clarity, and in- 
consistency in the purposes and practices of 
labour standards legislation, and in the fact that 
such legislation in North America has remained 


a controversial issue—especially in the United 
States—after decades of enactment. 


A good deal of this confusion and con- 
troversy had been due to a failure to analyze 
the main reasons for “substandard” wages, 
she contended. 


Sources of Substandard Wages 


There were, she said, five main sources 
of substandard wages: exploitation, employer 
inefficiency, low productivity (physical or 
value), labour surplus, and deficiencies in 
the quality of the labour. 


Exploitation might occur when an em- 
ployer was ina sufficiently strong position in 
the labour market to be able to hire groups 
of workers for less than he would be forced 
to pay if he had to vie with others for their 
services, or if his workers moved freely in 
search of better wages. An inefficient em- 
ployer might be able to Stay in business by 
paying low wages, perhaps accepting some- 
what lower profit, and cutting corners where 
he could. 


The third reason for the payment of low 
wages was low productivity that arose from 
causes other than managerial inefficiency or 
low quality of the labour force. Even in an 
advanced country like Canada, output per 
man-hour was comparatively low in certain 
industries or regions. 


Excessive labour surplus in a given mar- 
ket as a cause of low wages might occur, 
for example, in a rural district where a 
large supply of labour was ready to move 
from the farms to industry. 

Low wages due to deficiencies in the 
quality of labour were associated with such 
things as lack of training, lack of inherent 
ability or intelligence, and, in certain mar- 
kets, with race or sex. Some groups, such 
as young people or married women, might 
be willing to accept low wages for part- 
time, intermittent or casual work. But 
because a high rate of turnover increased 
the labour costs of such workers to the 
firm, their low wages did not necessarily 
involve exploitation. The workers them- 
selves might be satisfied, but they probably 
depressed the wage rate that would be 
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offered to others seeking full-time work in 
these occupations and industries. 

This summary of the causes of low wages, 
Dr. Ostry said, brought out the important 
fact that only in the case of exploitation 
and employer inefficiency might the im- 
position of minimum wages be without cost 
in the economic sense, that is, might not 
reduce employment or output, and might 
even be beneficial, that is, might increase 
employment or output. In the remaining 
three cases there would be some cost in loss 
of actual or potential output and employ- 
ment. 

The proponents of minimum wages have 
always emphasized exploitation and man- 
agerial inefficiency as causes of low wages, 
and have argued that the enforced payment 
of higher wages might spur the employers 
to increased efficiency. 

Opponents of minimum wages, on the 
other hand, usually dismissed exploitation 
and managerial inefficiency as minor 
sources of low wages, and attached the main 
importance to the other causes, especially 
deficiencies in the worker. They pointed 
out that the one serious consequence of 
minimum wages was to increase the number 
of “unemployable” persons in the popula- 
tion, “who would then be thrown upon the 
welfare resources of the community and 
end up with standards of living worse than 
those eked out in low-wage employment.... 

“Clearly,” Dr. Ostry said, “it is essential 
to know what weight each of these causes 
contributes to the total of low-wage em- 
ployment, and whether and to what extent 
these weights are likely to shift in the 
futures 

These were not simple questions, and it 
was not likely that precise and definite 
answers would ever be found. “But surely 
it is not beyond either our intellectual or 
material resources to make an effort to 
search out some answers, however qualified. 
Then we will be able to form some idea of 
the costs involved in any given degree of 
minimum wage imposition and can go fur- 
ther to ask who is to bear them.” 


Benefits of Minimum Wages 


Leaving the question of costs, and going 
on to consider the benefits of minimum 
wages, the speaker referred again to the 
“still at least ostensible chief purpose of 
minimum wage legislation,” which “was 
and is humanitarian—in some way to 
alleviate poverty arising from substandard 
wages.” But, she asked, what was the con- 
nection between poverty and low wages? 
And, perhaps more to the point, what 
relevance has minimum wage legislation to 
the alleviation of poverty? 
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At present, there was in this country a 
lack of information about what proportion 
of the low-income population was made up 
of families headed by persons in low-wage 
employment, Dr. Ostry said. This was the 
group that would represent that portion of 
the low-income population who might be 
aided by minimum wage legislation. 

Even within this group one would have to 
examine the extent to which their poverty arose, 
from unemployment and under-employment as 
well as from low wages .... I doubt that the 
majority of the non-farm poor are employed 
full time in either a low-wage or any other 
kind of job. Raising wage levels will help, 
certainly, but can hardly constitute a frontal 
attack on the problem of poverty. 


Nevertheless, the speaker thought it 
essential to find out exactly how much 
poverty could be eliminated by minimum 
wage legislation, “if we are serious in our 
intentions to use this kind of legislation” for 
this purpose. She then went on to quote 
some figures to illustrate her contention that 
“the potential role of minimum wages in 


elimination of poverty is probably a 
minor one.” 
Wages and salaries, on the average 


formed almost 80 per cent of total family 
income in 1951 and 1961. But, for families 
in the lowest fifth of the income distribution 
in 1961, wages and salaries accounted for 
only 38 per cent of total income, a drop 
from 46 per cent in 1951. 

The explanation, of course, is the great and 
and growing importance of transfer payments 
as a component of the income of the low-in- 
come population. The significance of this fact 
from our point of view is the suggestion that 
the major impact of rising wages—through 
minimum wages or any other mechanism—is 


unlikely to be felt at the lowest end of the 
income distribution. 


From another point of view, 60 per cent 
of all the families with income under $2,000 
in 1961 had heads who were not in the 
labour force at all during the year. “Mini- 
mum wages are irrelevant to such groups. 
Moreover, of the family heads who were 
in the labour force, almost half (47 per 
cent) had suffered some unemployment 
during the year. Further, the amount of 
unemployment was very prolonged in a sub- 
stantial number of cases... .” 

Returning to her earlier statement that, 
to the extent that low wages arose from low 
productivity, specific worker characteristics, 
and labour surplus, the imposition of mini- 
mum wages was likely to involve some loss 
of actual or potential employment, Dr. 
Ostry said the loss “will bear most heavily 
on the most disadvantaged individuals in the 
population, those who because of age, lack 
of training, education or inherent ability 
are unable to meet the higher productivity 
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standards necessitated by the higher wage. 
Such workers become in effect, unemploy- 
avletegt.<2 

If minimum wage legislation had the 
effect of making some workers unemploy- 
able who were formerly employable, its 
effect was “not to alleviate poverty, but to 
change its characteristics.” Dr. Ostry 
agreed, however, that some of the workers 
who were made unemployable through mini- 
mum wage legislation could be shifted back 
to the employable category through training, 
education, rehabilitation, or in some cases 
“assisted mobility.” 

It should be stressed that the success of such 
policies, in turn, depends on the maintenance 
of adequate aggregate demand, which is also 
a necessary condition for effective (that is, 
poverty-alleviating) minimum wage laws, since 
high unemployment or underemployment breaks 
an essential link between wage rates and income. 


The speaker suggested that as an alterna- 
tive to allowing minimum wages to displace 
such persons and then applying labour 
market policies, some or all of them might 
be maintained in employment, and a tax 
rebate or subsidy equal to the difference 
between their value and cost might be paid 
to the employing firm. She admitted that the 
administrative difficulties would be “monu- 
mental,” but she thought that such schemes 
might not look “so wild-eyed to us 10 years 
from now.” She contended that an approach 
to the problem of “unemployable” workers 
by way of some form of subsidized earnings 
and employment maintenance for a specified 
period of time ought not be rejected out of 
hand. 

In many instances the victims of technological 
change—the unskilled, the older workers, the 
least educated worker, in short the most vul- 
nerable or disadvantaged groups in the working 
population—are the same sort of individuals 
who would be made redundant by the imposi- 
tion of higher minimum wages. 


This was no argument against either tech- 
nological change or higher minimum wages, 
but it was an attempt to show that minimum 
wage legislation “should not be considered 
in isolation from other types of labour 
policy, and to bring out one of the implica- 
tions of technological and economic change 
for labour standards legislation.” 


Technological change adds to the number 
of marginally employed people and this will 
depress wages at the lowest level. Minimum 
wage legislation, in attempting to raise such 
wages, might to some extent aggravate the 
situation by adding to the number of such 
people. And in some industries, higher mini- 
mum wages might also stimulate tech- 
nological change “of a decisively labour- 
saving nature.” 
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Effect on Women’s Employment 


The speaker touched on the question of 
what effect minimum wages might have on 
the employment of women in part-time 
work in the service industries. The number 
of part-time female workers in trade, fi- 
nance and service industries, she said, had 
increased by 175 per cent between 1953 and 
1961, and this trend might be expected to 
continue. 

She wondered whether higher minimum 
Wages in this sector would tend to shift 
employment in favour of full-time workers 
by making it more economical for the em- 
ployer to use a smaller, more stable work 
force; and whether this tendency would 
reduce the “feminization” of the service 
work force. 


Hours of Work 


The gradual decline in the amount of 
time spent at work in Canada, as in most 
industrialized countries, had been the effect 
of institutional rather than economic 
forces—collective bargaining and govern- 
ment legislation. Dr. Ostry pointed out that 
at first, the aim of the movement for 
Shorter hours had been the humanitarian 
one of relieving drudgery and toil, 
protection of health and morals, and the 
prevention of accidents caused by fatigue. 
During the Depression, and again more 
recently, shorter hours had been advocated 
as a means of combatting unemployment. 

Dr. Ostry quoted statistics which showed 
that average hours worked per week in 
Canada had declined from 45.75 for men 
and 41.88 for women in 1947 to 42.19 for 
men and 36.97 for women in 1963. A num- 
ber of factors, she said, had contributed 
to this decline, including: the 40-hour 
standard work week; a growth in voluntary 
and, latterly, involuntary part-time; and 
a change in labour force composition, 
especially an increase in the proportion of 
women; and a decline in agricultural and 
in non-agricultural self-employment, where 
long hours were common. 

Referring to Mr. Schonning’s statement 
that a not unimportant portion of the la- 
bour force was still working very long 
hours, she said that it would be useful to 
know why these people were working such 
long hours, in order to be able to make a 
judgment of the need for, or impact of 
hours legislation. We also had no notion of 
the amount of overtime being worked in 
this country, how many of the overtime 
workers received premium pay, what type 
of premium they received, if any, or how 
much overtime they worked. A recent sur- 
vey had shown that multiple job-holding 
was surprisingly insignificant, she remarked. 
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It seems “unrealistic to discuss the 
potential use of hours legislation in dealing 
with the effects of technological change” 
when it appears that such legislation “has 
not fully and effectively dealt with a much 
older problem—the limiting of hours of 
work in the interest of health, efficiency 
and worker morale.” 

Rapid technological change with the accom- 
panying fear of technological unemployment 
has convinced a number of people, especially, 
although not exclusively, trade union leaders, 
that substantial reductions in hours are re- 
quired to avert a major disaster. Recent 
developments in the collective bargaining field 
suggest that the demand for dramatically 
Shorter standard hours (as well as_ other 
measures to cut annual working hours) will be 
an important issue in negotiations in coming 
years, and no doubt pressure will be exerted in 
the legislative arena to secure a similar end. 


Although reduction of very long work- 
ing hours had been accompanied in the 
past by an increase in output per hour 
sufficiently great to maintain or even in- 
crease weekly output, there was evidence 
that under present circumstances a wide- 
spread and substantial reduction of the work 
week below the 40- to 45-hour standard 
would result in a reduction in real output, 
Dr. Ostry said. 


But it was quite possible that some em- 
ployers would respond by hiring unem- 
ployed workers, if they could get workers 
of the right type. A reduced total output 
might thus be redistributed, the previously 
employed getting less; the previously unem- 
ployed, more. 

Unemployment would thus be spread 
more thinly over the labour force, “instead 
of being exposed and concentrated in 
particular groups.” 


Her aim in discussing the economic con- 
sequences of a substantial reduction in the 
work week, the speaker said, had been to 
show “the limitations of such a policy 
approach in dealing with labour displace- 
ment problems associated with technological 
change.” The effect of compulsory increases 
in overtime premiums based on a 40- or 
45-hour standard would, however, be very 
different. 


Overtime 


With reference to overtime, Dr. Ostry put 
forward the following points: 

In some of the economy the “maximum 
output week” (the length of week below 
which an increase in output per hour fails to 
offset a reduction in hours) has not yet 
been approached, and here a reduction in 
hours would be beneficial to the employees’ 
health and morale. 
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The high level of unemployment that 
has prevailed during the past seven years 
has stimulated anew public dialogue on 
reducing hours of work as a means of over- 
coming unemployment. Reducing Work- 
time as a Means to Combat Unemploy- 
ment, a recent publication of the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
search, Kalamazoo, Mich., reviews long- 
term trends in hours of work, the role 
that government and collective bargain- 
ing have played in reduction of hours, 
and major current proposals for shorter 
working hours. The publication was pre- 
pared by Dr. Sar A. Levitan of the Insti- 
tute staff. 


“During recent years, aggregate work 
hours in the economy have edged up 
only slightly, and reduction in workers’ 
hours has not proceeded at a fast enough 
pace to prevent high unemployment. Our 
society has chosen instead to tackle 
unemployment through other programs.” 
Dr. Levitan further states that the cost of 
the programs inaugurated by the United 
States federal government alone adds up 
to several billions of dollars. 

The study questions whether an effective 
reduction in working time can be achieved 
through collective bargaining. Unions have 
not spoken with one voice on this matter. 
Although the AFL-CIO has taken a strong 
position in favour of a 35-hour work 
week, union members have shown only 
limited interest in such action, particu- 
larly where reduction in hours might 
mean a cut in weekly take-home pay or 
be a substitute for wage increases. The 
attitude of union members has prevented 
many labour unions from taking vigorous 
action on reduction in hours. 

A reduction in hours is_ therefore, 
likely to be achieved only by legislative 
enactment. In considering government 
efforts to reduce unemployment, Dr. 
Levitan suggests that reduction in work 
time has not received adequate con- 
sideration. 


Although in some industries overtime is 
almost unavoidable at times, and in such 
cases higher overtime rates would “simply 
increase costs and possibly reduce employ- 
ment,” in others higher overtime rates might 
well induce some employers to convert some 
overtime into new jobs. 

The latter development would be most 
likely in circumstances where suitable 
workers were available and “fringe benefit” 
costs of new hires did not exceed overtime 
costs. 
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Industry-by-industry studies are needed 
in order to find out which industries might 
respond to hours legislation by increasing 
employment, and which were unlikely to 
do so. Inter-industry variation in fringe 
benefit costs have relevance here: the very 
low fringe benefits in retail trade and some 
service industries make them likely candi- 
dates for the stimulation of new hires 
through heavier overtime penalties. 

Such studies might show that the pos- 
sibilities of selective hours legislation would 
be worth exploring, “with variable premia 
for different industries, or perhaps variable 
premia for different amounts of overtime.” 


“As a limited and selective tool, hours 
legislation might provide a helpful and not 
too costly means of creating some additional 
jobs for some of the unemployed. As a 
general tool, to deal with technological 
displacement of labour, it has serious limita- 
tions,” Dr. Ostry said. 


Anti-Discrimination Legislation 


Dr. Ostry confined her remarks on anti- 
discrimination legislation to that requiring 
equal pay for equal work for female em- 
ployees. 

“When women are paid less than men 
for the same work, either exploitation or 
discrimination is involved. It is the removal 
of pay differentials arising from the latter 
condition with which equal pay legislation 
is concerned,” she said. 

Genuine discrimination on the part of 
employers can be measured, at least in 
theory, “by the difference between the wages 
paid to males and females of comparable 


ability, experience, etc., performing the 
Same work, that is, males and females 
who are genuine substitutes for one 


another in a given job. 


If equal pay legislation adds to female wages 
an amount approximating or equal to the 
monetary value of the prejudice, then the cost 
of female labour, to the genuinely prejudiced 
employer, becomes higher than that of com- 
parable male labour, and he will seek ways of 
substituting male for female labour. So, in 
effect, equal pay legislation, unless it manages 
to change employers’ preferences, that is, to 
eliminate or reduce prejudice, would tend to 
Promote the employment of men at the ex- 
pense of women. 


If, however, as was quite possible, equal 
pay legislation had the effect of reducing 
prejudice, sex differentials in pay might then 
be reduced or eliminated without the accom- 
panying effects on employment, Dr. Ostry 
said. 

There was an important research job to 
be done to find out how much genuine dis- 
crimination against women—in terms of 
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differing pay for comparable work—there 
was in Canada. 

If genuine sex discrimination in pay is not 
widespread; that is, if it proves, upon exami- 
nation of the data, that differences in pro- 
ductivity, quit and absence rates, work ex- 
perience, and the like, explain most of the 
earnings differences between men and women, 
then equal pay legislation may take the form 
of government-sponsored discrimination against 
women; that is, it will raise the cost of female 
labour as compared with male labour of the 
same quality, and hence tend, all other things 
being equal, to reduce employment oppor- 
tunities of women. 


Much of the beneficial effect of equal pay 
legislation was to be derived from its educa- 
tional value, Dr. Ostry said, and in so far 
as such legislation brought about a change in 
the tastes or preferences of employers, con- 
sumers or fellow employees, discrimination 
could be reduced without any risk of reduc- 
ing employment opportunities for those dis- 
criminated against. 


She suggested, however, that in certain 
areas of rapidly expanding female employ- 
ment in which women have accepted low 
wages for part-time, intermittent and casual 
work, strenuously policed and administered 
equal pay legislation might well stimulate 
the growth of male employment. She 
doubted whether “there are many legislators 
who would be prepared to admit that this 
was the goal of equal pay legislation.” 


Dr. John R. Coleman 


Less compulsion by governments in la- 
bour-management relations, and an expan- 
sion in their role of providing voluntary 
mediation, conciliation, information and 
consultation was suggested by Dr. John R. 
Coleman in an address on “Public Policy, 
Collective Bargaining and Technological 
Change in the United States and Canada.” 


Dr. Coleman urged that in relations 
between management and labour the main 
reliance should be placed on collective bar- 
gaining, but that collective bargaining itself 
required to be revivified, and that both 
parties should be prepared to readjust their 
attitudes to suit changing conditions. 


There was firm evidence, he said, that 
technological change today was “more than 
simply the changes of the past on a grander 
scale,” and that “the story has just begun.” 


For the purposes of his paper, he said 
that the most important elements of change 
through which both Canada and the United 
States were moving were: 

A sharp decline in the growth of unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs, and a rapid increase in 
the numbers of skilled and professional jobs. 

Some shift in emphasis in the economy from 


goods-producing industries to service-producing 
industries. 
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Acceleration in the growth of the labour 
force as a result of higher birth rates in the 
last half of the 1940’s. 


A_ greater rise in the number of female 
participants in the labour force than in the 
number of male participants. 


Marked increases in productivity per man- 
hour of employment. 


Persistent unemployment among both the 
younger (under 24) and the older (over 45) 
workers with relatively little education. 


If these changes became more rapid in 
the decades immediately ahead, as seemed 
likely, more and more workers would have 
to change jobs during their working lives; 
and in order to be able to do this, workers 
would have to continue to receive on- or off- 
the-job training throughout their working 
lives. 


The changes would not affect all parts 
of Canada or the United States at anything 
like the same rate, Dr. Coleman pointed out, 
and regional differences might be expected 
to continue, “even in the face of govern- 
mental and private measures to soften 
them.” A number of the growing, service- 
oriented industries would probably “demon- 
strate the desirability of geographical con- 
centration at least as markedly as those that 
grew up in the goods-oriented industries of 
the past. All of these points together put a 
premium on the flexibility of men and their 
institutions.” 


Dr. Coleman said the thesis of his paper 
was “that collective bargaining still has a 
critical role to play in the United States 
and Canada and that public policy toward 
labour and management will have a pro- 
found impact on how well the bargaining 
institutions serve their constituents and the 
public too. But there are serious limitations 
on how much can be done through collective 
bargaining to smooth the adjustments to a 
changing world.” 

The primary weapons to ensure enough 
expansion of jobs to absorb growing labour 
forces lie in the arena of fiscal and monetary 
policies. And if there was a failure to use 
public spending and taxing and control of 
the money supply to bolster expanding 
economies, “governments and _ private 
parties could find even their most con- 
structive approaches to collective bargaining 
frustrated,” he said. 

A man can dismiss as a frivolous over-state- 
ment the recent view that, at our soon-to-be- 
achieved levels of productivity, we are going 
to work ourselves out of jobs on a massive 
scale; and yet he can still argue that we are 
now challenged to use fiscal and monetary 
powers on a bolder, more flexible, and more 
knowledgeable basis than ever before. We do 
not need the spectre of the workerless factory 
and, back of that, of the universally workless 


worker to goad us into action; today’s unem- 
ployment in the midst of today’s prosperity and 
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in the face of tomorrow’s swelling of the 
labour force should be enough to call for 
vigorously expansionist policies . . . For with- 
out an adequate increase in consumer demand, 
some parts of the spectre could become 
reality. 

Dr. Coleman quoted a statement by 
Walter Reuther that “in a time like the 
present, no amount of collective bargaining 
can create “enough jobs to go around’— 
and the lack of enough jobs can seriously 
cripple some of the programs which are 
worked out at the collective bargaining 
table.” 

It is clearly a government responsibility to 
accept its commitment under the Employment 
Act of 1946 to the goals of “maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power” 
so that there will be enough jobs to go around 
.... Acceptance by government of its responsi- 
bilities in these areas would greatly ease col- 
lective bargaining friction over such issues as 
work rules and protection of jobs, and would 
leave to collective bargaining its task of find- 
ing solutions to the internal problems of re- 


adjustment which arise through technological 
change. 


Referring to this statement of Mr. 
Reuther’s, Dr. Coleman remarked _ that, 
“Just as collective bargaining could do 
little to create jobs by working on the 
supply side of markets, so it can do 
relatively little to create jobs from the de- 
mand side through the wage policy and 
purchasing power channel.” 


He went on to quote the following state- 
ment by U.S. Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz to an advocate of wage increases as 
the way to create demand and jobs: 

This oversimplification quite underestimates 
the role of the labour market in this country 
and many other countries. That is, most wage 
rates . . . reflect increases in the demand for 
labour in the different industries and the 
economy. On the whole, wages tend to 
rise with productivity, with or without unions 
. ... It is true of course that a number of 
labour unions have been successful in raising 
rates faster than the average, but their efforts 
have tended to be rewarded by declines in 
employment beyond what otherwise would have 
taken place. 

This lent further weight, Dr. Coleman 
said, to the argument that general fiscal and 
monetary policy, rather than collective bar- 
gaining, should be the main weapons in 
achieving national employment and price 
goals. “Certainly Canada, with its heavy 
involvement in export markets, and the 
United States, with growing involvements 
there, cannot calmly contemplate rapidly 
rising wages at home as elements likely to 
help them in world markets,” he remarked. 


Another of his main points was that the 
effectiveness of most weapons of public 
policy must ultimately be measured by the 
extent to which they induce private parties 
to act in the desired way. 
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Referring to the growth of government 
intervention in economic matters, Dr. 
Coleman noted that collective bargaining 
had not escaped this trend. He went on to 
say: 

An assumption of this paper, however, is that 
the stated aim of most legislation on labour- 
management relations in the years immediately 
ahead will continue to be that of providing 
conditions under which private parties have 
the fullest opportunity to arrive at amicable 
and voluntary settlements consistent with the 
public interest. Governments, in other words, 
are not likely to want to take direct responsi- 
bility for setting the terms of settlements, 
except in cases of assumed national or local 
emergencies. 


This assumption, he said, led him to sug- 
gest that government should generally con- 
fine itself to “the tasks of providing in- 
formation, expediting agreements, and call- 
ing some basic rules of the game.” But, he 
added, “these tasks are not small ones in 
meeting such rapidly changing conditions 
as unions and employers now face.” 


Changes in public policy on labour-man- 
agement relations have their best chance of 
success when their advocates recognize and 
accept the generally conservative bias in the 
two bargaining parties, he said. What was 
new and fresh a short time ago has become 
rigid and reactionary. “Solutions that were 
adequate for the special conditions of the 
1930’s—seniority systems and_ share-the- 
work schemes, for example—have taken on 
a semi-hallowed life of their own which 
makes them highly resistant to change.” 


In unions, this development frequently leads 
to proposals for the 1960’s that are blown-up 
versions of the agreements of the 1930’s. Man- 
agement demands that old practices and work 
rules be re-examined in the light of new prob- 
lems are labelled as threats to return the plant 
to “sweat-shop conditions.’ Most serious of 
all, there are all too few unions that have 
sponsored as much as one single educational 
institute devoted to an objective look at, say, 
the economics of automation; the result is that 
they become easy preys for the most extreme 
views on the technological changes going on 
around them. Emotions abound, but facts and 
fresh looks are scarce. 

Management leaders, from whom one might 
hope for a more enlightened approach, have 
apparently given labour relations relatively low 
priority in their thinking. The concept of long- 
range advance planning, well established in 
other parts of the business, is rarer in dealing 
with unions. Consequently some corporate 
proposals made to revise past practices are put 
forth before there has been adequate thought 
given to ways of making these ideas more pala- 
table to a suspicious, and at times frightened, 
union. Whether because of resignation or of 
insensitivity, these company spokesmen on 
labour matters give their union counterparts too 
little to think about as constructive alternatives 
to the union’s defensive policies. 
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Bargaining Units 

Passing on to the question of what part 
should be played by government in col- 
lective bargaining, the speaker referred first 
of all to the determination of bargaining 
units. Labour laws had not given labour 
relations boards in Canada or the United 
States much guidance on what factors they 
were to consider in deciding what an 
appropriate bargaining unit was. Conse- 
quently, most boards had had a good deal 
of leeway in making their own decisions 
on this point. 

Under the circumstances, it is perhaps 
fortuitous that some of the most far-reaching 
of those decisions, those of the [U.S.] National 
Labor Relations Board in the years from 1935 
to 1937, leaned as far as they did toward in- 
dustrial rather than craft unionism. Collective 
bargaining would surely be less stable and less 
flexible if big industrial plants were frag- 
mented into trade groups each of which would 
surely have built protective walls about itself 
with little regard to the impact of changing 
technology. 

The first and most serious question posed by 
the rapid changes in today’s economies is 
whether these boards have either the will or 
the power to create units broad enough to 
give still greater flexibility to bargaining. 


Dr. Coleman suggested that larger bar- 
gaining units, which would allow displaced 
workers to transfer to other plants of the 
same company or even the same industry, 
or “working alliances” that would accom- 
plish a similar purpose, might be desirable. 
He admitted, however, that “units made 
larger by government fiat for this one pur- 
pose” might turn out to have serious draw- 
backs on other scores. 


He suggested that this consideration, “plus 
the enormous difficulties involved in effect- 
ing wholesale changes in the size of bar- 
gaining units, would make the alternative 
of encouraging multi-unit agreements on 
transfer of job rights the more attractive 
one for established units.” But “this result 
could scarcely be brought about by any 
orders of the labour relations boards.” 


The best way might be for the government 
to lean toward the largest practicable units 
in future determinations, and to encourage 
the parties to established relationships “to 
broaden their seniority units beyond single 
departments or plants.” 


The speaker remarked that the greater 
independence of the provinces of Canada in 
the matter of labour law, compared with 
the states of the American union, raised dif- 
ficulties. But he thought that it also had 
some advantages, one of which was that it 
allowed more room for experimenting in 
labour law, “and such experimentation can 
be valuable if its results are studied and 
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talked about. But it may yet prove dis- 
advantageous on the issue of bargaining 
units. 

The problems of building more flexibility into 
bargaining, and more mobility into men, are 
unlikely to remain within provincial boundaries. 
They may make it imperative that there be 
closer liaison among the provinces in permitting 
extended bargaining units or, at a minimum, 
seniority units. Otherwise Canadians may find 
themselves facing labour immobilities, already 
great enough among men, but made greater 
here by legal institutions built on local 
autonomies. 


Professional Employees 


Another question regarding bargaining 
units, Dr. Coleman said, was the issue of 
professional employees as possible members. 


Professionals represent a growing part 
of the labour force and circumstances may 
push them toward self-organization. But 
today’s labour laws are written so as to 
exclude professional employees from the 
protection of unions. He thought that “some 
form of government’ intervention to 
advance the likelihood of constructive agree- 
ments wherever such employees want to 
take collective action seems a distinct pos- 
sibility for the future.” 


Bargaining in Good Faith 


Although federal law in the United 
States had perhaps gone farther than any 
other in stating what was meant by “bar- 
gaining in good faith,” the National Labor 
Relations Board and the courts were end- 
lessly involved in deciding when the re- 
quirement had been met, Dr. Coleman 
said. The general tendency was to include 
more and more subjects as ones that must 
be bargained about. 


Today, some of the most interesting of 
such subjects are products of  tech- 
nological change, for example, manage- 
ment’s right to contract out work or to 
move a plant. “These new issues may 
reasonably seem as much a part of the terms 
and conditions of employment in today’s 
world as wages and hours were in yester- 
day’s world. This issue is not so much one 
of what the National Labor Relations Board 
says at any moment as it is of what Congress 
said in the first place,” the speaker said. 

Is this healthy public policy? And do the 
problems presented by new technology make it 
desirable that we go further in both countries 
in prescribing the content of bargaining by 
law. The limiting assumption introduced earlier 
suggests a negative answer to both questions. 
Laws in Canada and the United States alike 
have generally steered clear of excluding any 
topics from the permissible arena for bargain- 
ing; it might be equally wise to steer clear of 
requirements of what must be bargained 
about? a4 . 
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The danger in facing technological change 
by an expansion in the power of government 
to compel bargaining over any particular solu- 
tion is that it may make government seem to 
be a party to too narrow an approach to the 
whole issue. If administrators of labour laws 
go a step further, and say that their jobs are 
done once they get the parties to the table 
and into a debate on a specific issue, the 
danger is compounded, for this misses a 
potentially creative role in helping the parties 
to open new doors. 

On balance, then, the wisest public policy, 
so far as statutory duty to bargain is concerned, 
may be that expressed by Canada’s Minister 
of Labour at the time that the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act was 
passed in 1948: “. . . only such regulation of 
employer and employee activities in their in- 
dustrial relationship as is considered necessary 
for the protection of the public interest is 
incorporated in the legislation. The main 
responsibility is left with labour and manage- 
ment for the settlement between them of their 
problems, the negotiation of collective agree- 
ments and the administration of such agree- 
ments.” 


The Right to Employ Economic Sanctions 


The problems of technological change 
might lead to the use of “naked economic 
power” more in the future than had been the 
case recently, the speaker thought. But 
there was evidence, especially in the United 
States, of “increased public impatience with 
the use of this power.” The effect of anti- 
strike pressure was that there was a strong 
temptation for politicians and labour law 
administrators to “build records for main- 
taining or re-establishing industrial peace.” 


In both American and Canadian legisla- 
tion there was a tendency to “equate peace 
with the good, and, by implication, strife 
with the bad.” Although industrial peace 
had much to be said for it, Dr. Coleman 
said, “politicians, administrators, news- 
papermen, and the parties themselves do 
a great disservice whenever they elevate 
industrial peace to a point where the price 
paid for it is not brought into constant 
question.” 


He started with certain assumptions: That 
the parties themselves were the best judges 
of what should be included in a settlement; 
that the parties to a strike often learned 
lessons from it that were not learned in 
other ways; that the cost of strikes was 
usually seriously exaggerated; that the result 
of much outside intervention aimed at keep- 
ing the peace was to gloss over or postpone 
the thorniest issues at the bargaining table; 
and that “the new pattern in manpower 
utilization demands that companies and 
unions be forced to look harder at their cur- 
rent joint practices.” 
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But today, peace “that is bought by dodg- 
ing the radical adjustments made necessary 
by new technology is peace at too high a 
price,” Dr. Coleman asserted. 

Even stability that is maintained during the 
life of an agreement by permitting one party 
or the other to refuse to discuss an issue may 
be dearly bought; if the parties themselves 
want to operate under such rules, they ought 
to be free to do so, but why should govern- 
ments lend their sanctions to this practice? 

Similarly, companies that preserve peace but 
fall behind their competitors rather than adopt 
new methods and _ possibly antagonize the 
union will not have helped their employees or 
their owners over the long run. 


Unions that avoid the search for ways to 
soften the impact of change on a particular 
group of employees, and instead pass on to 
society at large the burden of relocating these 
employees, have not acted in terms of the 
longer-run public interest. 


The conclusion then follows that the most 
constructive public policies toward labour- 
management relations will not make the mis- 
take of confusing mere avoidance of open but 
orderly strike with the advancement of public 
or private interests . . it iS not govern- 
ment’s job to maintain peace at all costs. And 
if there must be curbs on the right to strike 
(and there are a few genuine emergency disputes 
threatening public health or safety), then 
those curbs should be seen for what they are: a 
high price paid to avoid the assumed higher 
price of an interruption of production. 


Mediation, Conciliation and Consultation 


Governments may play other roles more 
valuable than compulsion in helping private 
parties to bring their relationships into 
closer harmony with new conditions, and 
these were those of providing voluntary 
mediation, conciliation, information and 
consultation. None of these roles was easy. 

Services which the bargaining parties are free 
to accept or reject must be made so attractive 
that the parties want to accept them. But this 
in itself is the strength of the voluntary 
approach. It provides an incentive for govern- 
ments to provide services that may prove much 
more genuinely helpful and far-reaching than 
anything yet provided. 


Although “blind pattern-following, mere 
drifting, and unguided flailing about” were 
common modes of behaviour in unions and 
companies, there were exceptions, Dr. Cole- 
man said. He mentioned Kaiser Steel and 
the United Steelworkers in the United 
States (L.G., Feb., p. 101), and Quebec 
Iron and Titanium and the Metal Trades 
Federation in Canada as examples of 
“thoughtful new approaches to bargaining 
problems.” Such instances afford concrete 
experience in modifying work rules, chang- 
ing seniority units, sharing the gains of pro- 
ductivity, retraining displaced workers, and 
“phasing change-overs to minimize the 
hardships to employees.” 
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Newspapers, magazines and _ university 
scholars, as well as government officials, 
could carry the news of these “forward- 
looking developments” to bargainers else- 
where. But government mediators and con- 
ciliators had particularly good reason to do 
so; they came into the closest direct con- 
tact with the parties at times when help was 
most needed.” “Armed with solid informa- 
tion, they may be of assistance to the 
parties, they may find themselves more wel- 
come, and hence more effective, than when 
they came armed with that power of the 
law that made up too much of the creden- 
tials of too many such men in the past.” 


If this service was to be valuable, certain 
conditions must be met: 


Mediators and conciliators will have to be 
better and more continuously trained, and will 
have to be more adequately compensated. 

They will have to be as well armed with the 
disadvantages and continuing problems in 
others’ experiences, as they are with the suc- 
cesses. 

There must be a marked expansion in the 
government’s own research and fact-gathering 
on labour-management relations. 

We must be prepared in both countries to be 
more tolerant and receptive toward advice- 
giving by government in controversial areas 
than we have been to date. (This may come 
about automatically once the mediators’ and 
conciliators’ skills make their services po- 
tentially more useful to the parties. ) 


The provision of facts alone would offer 
no panacea, but it might make the difference 
between wise and foolish adjustments to the 
world around, the speaker suggested, and 
in this there was no substitute for the serv- 
ices of government agencies. 


He spoke highly of the statistical services 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“But,” he said, “it is to Canada that one 
must look for the most promising experi- 
ment in governmental consultation services.” 


The new Manpower Consultative Service of 
the federal Department of Labour is so full 
of promise that it deserves the study of all 
who care about automation’s impact on the 
labour force. Its underlying principles—advance 
planning for change in private employment 
situations, joint union-management study and 
action wherever unions exist, and _ supple- 
mentary government assistance on a voluntary 
basis—are consistent with the preservation of 
free bargaining, yet they recognize the urgent 
necessity of changes in the old ways of doing 
business. 

Through public-financed incentives for study, 
formulation of adjustment plans, and relocation 
and retraining of displaced workers, the Service 
is able to offer positive inducements to the 
provinces, to employers, and to unions to adapt 
to change. Back of these incentives there are 
to be technical, consultative services to aid 
private parties in settling their own problems. 

The years immediately ahead will tell whether 
this program is pursued with the vigor, the 
objectivity, and the great skill that could make 
it a model for others to copy. If it fulfills 
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even half of its promise, it may help Canada 
to develop national labour policies to meet 
national problems; it will cement closer ties 
among the separate labour departments in the 
provinces not by compulsion but by the offering 
of interprovincial services that are shown to 
be of value. 


One kind of consultation service that 
was especially needed was consultation that 
would help the parties to solve some of 
their own problems. “Unions in particular 
need considerable prodding and help in 
seeing how the passage of time, the changes 
in the labour force, and the new technology 
have changed their lives. Every aspect of 
the manpower revolution—more service 
workers, more highly educated and skilled 
employees, more women—must have its 
effect in the labour union halls... . 

“The blunt fact is that many union 
practices, especially those concerning in- 
ternal communications and _ personnel 
administrative procedures, are sorely in 
need of overhauling to make the unions 
fitter for their tasks. Can government con- 
sultative services help the unions to see 
these issues and to think their way through 
them?” 

Unless unions can be rejuvenated in cer- 
tain ways, “collective bargaining may lose 
its remaining chances to play a major 
relevant part in our economies, and this at 


just that moment when we most need joint 
labour-management efforts to help us wel- 
come technological change,” Dr. Coleman 
said. 

In conclusion, he expressed the opinion 
that in spite of the harsh words that he had 
uttered, ‘Collective bargaining still has 
within it the potential for creative innova- 
tions. More than any other decision-making 
mechanism yet devised, it holds the promise 
of broadening participation to include more 
of those affected by the decisions. It can 
allow for flexibility in a way that fits well 
into the vast differences from industry to 
industry, region to region, and decade to 
decade in the two countries. These points 
make collective bargaining worth saving 
and worth improving.” 

The question was whether or not labour- 
management relations could be developed 
so that they could respond to changing 
technology. This, he believed, could come 
about “only with changed concepts of 
government’s role in labour-management 
relations. With less compulsion and more 
voluntarism, with greater consultative help, 
and with a re-examination of all laws and 
administrative procedures so as to build 
more flexibility and mobility into the private 
relationships, government can help to build 
a collective bargaining environment better 
suited to the 1960’s.” 


a 


The working life of U.S. males is characterized by a sequence of job changes. This 
and other findings are included in Manpower Report No. 10, “Job Changing and Manpower 
Training,” of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Almost two of an expected six or seven lifetime job changes will occur in the short 
five-year period between the 20th and 25th years; average job tenure in the remaining 
working life of 43 years will be about 52 years. 


Of special interest are newly-derived statistics which not only show that job stability 
increases as the worker matures, but underline the finding that specific training may 
be warranted for older workers—even those over 55—because of their low job-changing 
tendencies. For workers over 55, the average job tenure is about seven years, or until 
death or retirement. 

Combining the results of past studies with a survey on the length of male working 
life, the report comes up with some additional dimensions of job changing and job 
stability, as well as some implications for manpower training and retraining. 

The initial training of young men should be broad and general in order to give them 
the flexibility necessary to meet changing job demands. 

Men past the age of 35 often require more intensive and specific training because: 
(1) they usually cannot fit into typical entry jobs, and (2) employers do not wish to hire 
them if they cannot assume a full measure of responsibility. Because of changing industrial 
and business processes, there is the need for frequent retraining at all ages. 
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Safety and Health Legislation in 1964 


Ontario enacts Industrial Safety Act, New Brunswick replaces 


its Industrial Safety Act. 


British Columbia amends Boiler 


and Pressure Vessel Act; Saskatchewan, Electrical Licensing Act 


Four provinces passed safety and health 
legislation at the 1964 sessions of the Legis- 
latures. 

Ontario enacted the Industrial Safety Act, 
1964, a thorough revision and updating of 
its factory legislation. 

New Brunswick also revised and replaced 
its Industrial Safety Act, extending its 
application to all workplaces within the 
jurisdiction of the province except private 
homes and mining operations. 

British Columbia relaxed operational 
requirements for low-pressure boilers in an 
amendment to the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act. 

Saskatchewan made minor amendments to 
the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act. 


ONTARIO 
Factories and Other Workplaces 


The Industrial Safety Act, which went 
into force on July 31, 1964, represents a 
major revision—the first since 1932—of 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 
In moving first reading of the Bill, the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario described 
the purpose and some of the effects of the 
revision as follows: 

It is a complete rewriting of the old Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act and involves a 
major overhaul in industrial safety legislation. 
Where possible, the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Safety have 
been implemented and the safety and welfare 
provisions have been expanded and modernized. 

Some of the features of the new Industrial 
Safety Act of 1964 are, first, to increase 
flexibility and adaptation to changing condi- 
tions. The Act will contain only the funda- 
mental welfare provisions, while the detailed 
requirements will be contained in the regula- 
tions. Care will be taken to ensure that the 
safety and welfare provisions are in line with 
today’s needs. 


The new legislation is broader in coverage 
than previously and applies, as before, to 
any factory, shop, office or office building 
but now includes an office building used or 
occupied by the Crown or by a municipality. 
Except with respect to the provisions requir- 
ing departmental approval of plans, the Act 
also covers laundromats, public laundries, 
and laundries operated in conjunction with 
hotels, motels, hospitals or other public 
buildings. In addition, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is empowered to bring 
any premises within the scope of the Act. 

The Act does not apply to operations car- 
ried on under the Construction Hoists Act, 
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1960-61, the Mining Act, the Loggers’ Safety 
Act, 1962-63, and the Energy Act. Also ex- 
cluded are farming, horticulture, and the 
raising of fowl or livestock. 

One of the principal changes is the mini- 
mum age for employment in a factory is 
raised from 14 to 15 years. Fourteen years 
remains the minimum age for a shop, office 
and office building but the Act stipulates 
that 14-year-olds may be employed only 
under such conditions as are prescribed by 
the regulations. “Shop” includes a restaurant, 
bowling alley, pool room and_ billiard 
parlour. 

The Act also stipulates, as before, that no 
young person under 16 may be employed 
during school hours without an employment 
certificate exempting him from school 
attendance. 


Powers of Inspectors 


The powers and duties of inspectors are 
redefined to improve administration and 
enforcement. They are now given express 
authority to bring in technical experts to 
make examinations, tests and inquiries, and 
where necesary, to take samples. The owner, 
employer or person in charge, however, may 
require the inspector to divide such a sample 
into two parts and leave one part with the 
establishment. 

A new provision authorizes an inspector 
to take up or use any property, real or per- 
sonal, at any time without warrant, and his 
right of access to premises and to informa- 
tion is reinforced by a positive requirement 
providing that no person may obstruct or 
attempt to obstruct him in the performance 
of his duty. 

As previously, an inspector has power to 
issue stop-work orders if he considers that 
the safety of persons is endangered. 

A new provision states that where the Act 
or the regulations require an inspector’s 
approval, he may specify the terms and 
conditions on which his approval is given. 
He may withdraw such approval for a 
breach of any condition or change in cir- 
cumstances. 

The power to summon persons and to 
examine them under oath for the purpose of 
an investigation, inquiry or examination is 
no longer given to an inspector, but is 
vested exclusively in the chief inspector. 

The legislation provides a check on the 
powers of inspectors by permitting any 
Owner or employer to appeal to the chief 
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inspector from an order of an inspector. The 
chief inspector may vary, rescind or confirm 
the order after the owner or employer has 
been given an opportunity to state his case. 

An inspector or other person engaged 
under the Act in inspection functions in an 
industrial establishment is forbidden to dis- 
close information he may obtain concerning 
any manufacturing process or trade secret, 
except for purposes of the Act or as required 
by law. Likewise, he may not disclose the 
results of any analysis, examination, testing, 
inquiry or sampling, except for purposes of 
the Act or for a prosecution. 

The Act also forbids any person who ob- 
tains information in connection with any 
inspection, investigation, inquiry or other 
related matter to divulge the name of the 
informant, except for purposes of the Act. 
Moreover, such a person is not competent or 
required to divulge the name of the in- 
formant before any court or other tribunal. 

An inspector is not personally liable for 
his actions in connection with the perform- 
ance of his duty. 


Approval of Plans 


The provisions requiring departmental 
approval of plans and specifications, which 
are designed to ensure that all industrial 
establishments are structurally sound, have 
been strengthened. A departmental engineer 
must now approve plans and specifications 
before installing or altering in an industial 
establishment any equipment, machinery 
or device designated by the regulations. As 
previously, such approval is required also 
before commencing work on the construc- 
tion or alteration of a factory, large shop 
or office building. 

Under a new provision, a departmental 
engineer may grant preliminary approval of 
plans, permitting work of construction to be 
begun. In such a case, however, no person 
may occupy or use the building as an in- 
dustrial establishment until final approval of 
plans has been granted. 

Upon commencing to occupy a factory, 
an employer must notify the chief inspector, 
giving specified information. Previously, he 
was required to obtain a certificate of in- 
spection and a permit to operate a factory 
before operations could be commenced. In 
addition, he had to notify the chief inspector 
within one month after he began to occupy 
the building. 

The Act requires every employer to main- 
tain his industrial establishment (factory, 
shop, office or office building) so that the 
safety of persons is not likely to be en- 
-dangered, and to take all reasonable pre- 
cautions to ensure the safety of every per- 
son in the establishment. This would include 
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The responsibility for industrial safety 
in finality rests on both the employer and 
the employee, Donald H. Jupp, President 
of the Canadian Construction Association, 
told the CCA’s monthly national manage- 
ment committee meeting. “Safety is a 
‘must’ and should offer considerable sav- 
ings to all concerned, to the worker in 
his health and welfare, to the employer 
to his balance sheet through resulting 
lower compensation premiums. 

“The responsibility for safety in finality 
rests on both the employer and the em- 
ployee. Either of these can be remiss 
and both are now being held responsible 
for their respective failures. In Ontario 
we have noted with satisfaction that 
prosecutions are no longer restricted only 
to employers, and that employees failing 
to protect themselves are also being taken 
to task. Teamwork is a vital necessity and 
must be present for the best successful 
results.” 


ensuring that other relevant legislation 
administered by the Department of Labour 
and regulations made under the Power 
Commission Act are observed. 

Every person, other than the owner, in 
possession of an industrial establishment or 
part of it is jointly responsible with the 
owner in respect of any obligations falling 
upon the owner under the legislation, pro- 
vided the lease states that the particular mat- 
ter is the responsibility of the lessee. 

The Act specifies that any person who, 
under contract with an employer, supplies 
the latter with a machine or device and 
workmen in connection with it is considered 
to be the employer of the workmen supplied. 

It is now forbidden to use or operate, or 
to cause or permit to be operated, any 
machine, device or thing in or about an 
industrial establishment if it is unsafe or 
contravenes the Act or the regulations. An- 
other new provision prohibits any person 
from using or operating any machine, device 
or thing in or about an industrial establish- 
ment unsafely or in a manner not in com- 
pliance with the regulations. 


Regulations 


As already indicated, the Act now deals 
with matters of principle, leaving detailed 
safety and welfare requirements to be 
prescribed by regulation (see page 1003). 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
given very broad powers to make regula- 
tions, which may apply to industry generally 
or to particular types of establishments. 

Matters designed to ensure the safety of 
persons in or about industrial establishments 
which may be dealt with by regulations in- 
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clude the following: powers and duties of 
departmental inspectors and _ engineers; 
designation of equipment, machinery or 
devices now requiring approval of plans; 
regulation or prohibition of the sale, installa- 
tion or use of any machine, device or thing; 
approval of machines and devices by 
designated testing organizations; fire protec- 
tion; and personal protective clothing and 
safety devices . 

Health or welfare matters on which 
standards may be set by regulations include 
the use of any material or process; poison- 
ous, dangerous or harmful substances; the 
reporting by physicians of cases of affection 
from dangerous substances or industrial 
poisoning; atmospheric conditions; medical 
examination of employees; and the provision 
of facilities for medical treatment and 
supervision of the general health of workers; 
sanitary conveniences and welfare. 

Two matters not heretofore provided for 
in the Act or regulations concerning which 
regulations may now be made are the lift- 
ing, carrying or moving of weights by em- 
ployees and the employment of pregnant 
women in factories or shops. 

Although hours provisions have been 
transferred to another statute, the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, there is 
still authority in the Act enabling the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to prohibit 
employment or modify or limit the hours 
of work of any person or class of persons in 
connection with any industrial establishment. 


Homeworkers 


The new Act gives the chief inspector 
more direct control over the activities of 
homeworkers, making him, instead of the 
inspector, responsible for the issue, suspen- 
sion or revocation of permits for homework. 

Inspectors have the same powers and 
duties with respect to premises where home- 
work is carried on as a medical officer of 
health under the Public Health Act. This 
empowers them to enter a building at any 
time, to order the occupant to cleanse the 
premises and to remove or destroy an article 
that might endanger public health. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
now given authority to issue regulations in 
connection with any matter pertaining to 
homework. 


Penalties 


In line with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Safety, 
the penalties for various offences are 
eliminated and a higher general penalty sub- 
stituted. On summary conviction, any per- 
son who contravenes the legislation, an in- 
spector’s order, or a condition of an approval 
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or permit is liable to a maximum fine of 
$1,000 or to imprisonment for up to 12 
months, or to both. 


A modification of a provision in the 
previous Act provides for the imposition of 
a daily penalty for each day an offence 
continues, if an information has been laid, 
or if the offence is one of employing 
children under 15 years of age contrary to 
the Act. 


The chief inspector may now apply to a 
judge of the Supreme Court for an order 
enjoining any person from continuing any 
act or default for which he was convicted, 
and the order may be enforced in the same 
manner as any other court order. 


A final provision limits to one year the 
period within which prosecutions may be 
instituted for offences under the Act. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Factories and Other Workplaces 

The new Industrial Safety Act, which 
came into force on May 1, replaced an 
earlier statute of the same name, and is 
designed to ensure the enforcement of mini- 
mum safety standards in a wide range of 
workplaces. 


As in the Ontario legislation already 
described, the Act extends its field of 
application and strengthens enforcement 
provisions. For greater flexibility, some in- 
dustrial hygiene, safety and welfare matters 
previously covered in the Act are to be 
dealt with by regulation. 


Provisions setting a minimum age for 
employment and regulating the hours of 
work of women and young persons have 
been transferred to the new Minimum Em- 
ployment Standards Act. 


The Industrial Safety Act now applies to 
all workplaces except private homes, places 
of employment under the Mining Act and 
those subject to federal jurisdiction. Farm 
employment is thus brought within the 
scope of the Act. 


To improve enforcement, the chief 
inspector is now empowered to issue stop- 
work orders where he believes there is 
immediate or impending danger to an em- 
ployee because of unsafe working conditions. 
He may order the removal of the employee 
and suspension of the hazardous operation 
and require the operator to take remedial 
action. In such cases no person may enter 
the area, except to remove or guard the 
hazard, until the inspector has authorized 
the resumption of the work. 


Such a decision of the chief inspector, 
however, does not become final until 24 
hours have elapsed. During this time the 
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operator is given an opportunity to show 
cause as to why the chief inspector’s order 
should not become effective. 


A new reporting provision requires the 
operator to notify the chief inspector within 
24 hours after the occurrence of an 
accidental explosion, whether or not an 
employee is injured. Where an accident 
results in a fatality, it is now forbidden to 
alter the scene of the accident until an in- 
spector has made an inspection and given 
his approval to do so, unless some alteration 
is necessary to release an employee or to 
avoid the creation of an additional hazard. 


As in Ontario, specific safety and health 
standards are to be prescribed by regulation. 

Regulations applying to places of employ- 
ment may deal with such hygiene and wel- 
fare matters as sanitation, washroom and 
toilet facilities, drinking water, ventilation, 
illumination, first aid, lunchrooms and rest- 
rooms, and seats. 


Regulations may also be made with 
respect to the use and care of tools, 
machinery and equipment, including hand 
tools, portable power tools, welding and 
burning equipment, mechanical equipment 
and machinery guards. 

Also authorized are regulations governing 
construction equipment, explosive-actuated 
tools, ladders, scaffolds, explosives and work 
in excavations and compressed air. 


Other matters to be dealt with by regula- 
tion include electrical hazards, industrial 
diseases, personal protective equipment, 
handling and storage of materials, and em- 
ployee work practices. 

Penalties for infractions of the legislation 
are now more severe. A fine of up to $1,000 
may be imposed and, in default, a prison 
term not exceeding six months. This com- 
pares with the previous maximum fine of 
$100 and prison term of three months. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


An amendment to the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act now permits the operation of a 
low-pressure boiler without an engineer in 
attendance when no person is in the build- 
ing, provided that the conditions prescribed 
by the regulations are observed. Previously, 
the operation of a steam plant without a 
certificated engineer in charge was for- 
bidden. 

A low-pressure boiler is defined as a 
steam boiler with a working pressure not 
exceeding 15 ps.i. or a hot water boiler 
where the working pressure does not 


exceed 160 p.s.i. and the temperature is not 
about 250°F. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Electrical Installations 


The Electrical Inspection and Licensing 
Act, which provides for the enforcement of 
uniform safety standards governing electri- 
cal installations and equipment, empowers 
an inspector to order the owner, agent or 
occupant of a building to make repairs to 
an electrical installation or equipment or 
to remove an electrical hazard. 

An amendment to the Act makes non- 
compliance with an order of the inspector 
an offence and provides for penalties. 

If a person is convicted of such an 
offence, the magistrate or justice of the 
peace must also order him to have done, 
within a specified period, whatever is neces- 
sary to comply with the inspector’s order. 
In the event of non-compliance with the 
court order, a further daily fine, which may 
range from $5 to $25, may be imposed or, 
as an alternative, imprisonment up to two 
months, or the person may be liable to both 
fine and imprisonment. 





Two new illustrated publications of the International Labour Office, Guide on Protec- 


tion Against Ionizing Radiations in Industrial Radiography and Fluoroscopy, and Guide 
on Protection Against Ionizing Radiations in the Application of Luminous Compounds, 
describe the protective measures necessary in two branches of industry with particularly 
serious danger of radiation exposure: the testing of manufactured goods by means of 
industrial radiography and fluoroscopy and the application of luminous compounds to 
watch dials, road signs, etc. 

The first of these guides, after two chapters on X-radiography and fluoroscopy and on 
gamma radiography, gives precise details of how to calculate shielding requirements and 
of operating procedures. The second deals with radiation exposure and the measures to 
be taken for protection and surveillance. Brief glossaries provide the reader with defini- 
tions of the principal technical terms in the first guide and of quantities and units in the 
second. 

These two booklets form Parts IV and V of the Manual of Industrial Radiation Pro- 
tection. 
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Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee for Year Ended March 31, 1964 


Unless unemployment insurance scheme is revised, Committee 
sees no immediate prospect of improvement in Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, predicts need again for loans from Government 


Unless revision of the unemployment in- 
surance scheme is undertaken, “there is no 
immediate prospect of improvement” to the 
point where it will not be necessary to bor- 
row at the time when the claims load is 
always heavy, the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee stated in its report for 
the year ended March 31, 1964, tabled in 
the House of Commons on August 7. 

The Committee pointed out that at the 
end of the fiscal year, the balance in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund had been 
reduced to $874,000, compared with a 
balance of $9,692,000 a year earlier, and 
$66,598,000 at March 31, 1962; that this 
small balance had been wiped out in April, 
and that the Fund had been enabled to 
continue to pay claims received during 
April and May only by means of loans from 
the Government. Although these loans were 
repaid by the end of July, the committee 
found the situation unsatisfactory. 


Position Might Improve 


The Committee was in agreement with the 
opinion expressed by the Senior Actuary of 
the Department of Insurance that, although 
the same pattern would be followed in the 
1964-65 fiscal year, the position of the Fund 
should not worsen, and might improve con- 
siderably by the end of May 1965. 

The Committee quoted the Actuary’s 
report to the effect that a balance of 
$6,000,000 at the end of the 1964-65 fiscal 
year and a deficit of about $25,000,000 at 
the end of May 1965 appear to be in 
prospect if unemployment conditions are 
much like those of 1963-64. If unemploy- 
ment shows a further improvement, the 
deficit may be only $1,000,000 at the end of 
May. 

“In summary, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund will develop at least as favourably 
for the remainder of the fiscal year 1964-65 


as it did in 1963-64. Only slight further im- 
provement can be looked for in unemploy- 
ment conditions that have already developed 
favourably for three years. Revision of the 
unemployment insurance scheme does not 
appear to be an early prospect. All in all, 
present circumstances suggest that the posi- 
tion of the Fund should not deteriorate and 
might improve considerably by the end of 
May 1965.” 


Make Necessary Provision 


If the continued payment of benefits re- 
quired that the Fund should be supple- 
mented beyond the $55,000,000 that had 
already been provided for, the Committee 
recommended that the necessary provision 
should be made. 

The Committee refrained, as it did last 
year, from making detailed proposals for 
revision of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, in order to avoid duplication of the 
investigation made by the Gill Committee. 
The recommendations of that Committee 
are still under consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time, however, the Advisory 
Committee expressed its concern about the 
length of time that has elapsed without cor- 
rective action being taken and reiterated its 
hope that revision of the plan will be under- 
taken soon. 

The Committee drew attention also to 
the information from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics that in the last four years the 
growth of the insured population has not 
been keeping pace with the growth in the 
labour force. It attributed this discrepancy 
to the movement of wage earners beyond 
the wage ceiling because of increases in 
average Salaries and wages, and to the fact 
that part of the growth of the labour force 
has taken place in sectors not covered by 
unemployment insurance. 

The report is reprinted below. 


Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee for the Year Ended March 31, 1964 


To His Excellency the Governor in Council: 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee has the honour to report as follows: 

Section 89(1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Committee to report not 
later than July 31, each year, on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 
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The Committee met on July 16, 1964, and 
received and considered the following reports: 

(a) from the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, financial and statistical statements for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1964; 

(b) from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
a tabulation of 1963 unemployment insurance 
Statistics; 
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(c) from the Senior Actuary, Department of 
Insurance, a report on the prospective state of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

The Committee wishes to draw attention to 
the information given in the report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics that in the last 
four years the growth of the insured popula- 
tion has not been keeping pace with the growth 
in the labour force. Whereas the non-agricul- 
tural paid worker segment of the labour force 
has increased by about 5 per cent since 1960, 
the insured population has remained almost 
static since that time. 

This may be due in part to a movement of 
salaried workers beyond the wage ceiling 
because of increases in average wages and 
salaries that have occurred during the period. 
This is illustrated by the fact that between 
1959 and 1963 the weekly average of wages 
rose from $73.47 to $83.41. 

In part, the discrepancy may be due to the 
fact that part of the growth of the paid labour 


force has been in the fields of employment by 
hospitals and other health services, welfare 
organizations and educational institutions. In 
those areas the great majority of employees are 
not covered by unemployment insurance and 
the growth in their numbers would have no 
substantial effect on the size of the insured 
population. 

The Committee reports that the balance in 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at 
March 31, 1964 was $874,881. This compares 
with the balance in the fund at the end of each 
of the three preceding fiscal years as follows: 


Ae ae ee ee ee $ 874,000 
1963). seeeeres ere cesis. cies. 9,692,000 
OBZ ies, Rie tee aid te 66,598,000 
1b 10 eof erat a A 184,685,000 


The following additional statistics provided in 
the financial statements of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission are of particular interest: 


1964 | 1963 | 1962 | 














1961 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Increase or decrease in balance from previous year............. —8,817 —56,905 —118,087 —181,207 
Contributions from employers and employees................. 296,585 286.430 277,789 275,273 
Contributions from the Government of Canada................ 59,317 57, 286 55,558 55,055 
Amountsicollectedtin penaltiess. 2.5 chores see eee cee 109 103 90 63 
INGETEStLONELNVEStIMENtS eee rete ie Moment eee Ts ca 1,061 2,466 6, 800 9,980 
iPro fitrordossionssalevol securities asc noc eect Pies cs scare Al eter Tineke cote eit oer. L 622 Ibm Wh S7Ag) 
Interest pardcon LOANS cee ots tee eo eee ike cco aintens PE HAP aes tee ke ear! ae 2.961 403 
PRotalmetirevenUGue ee tei nee eee cic chee tea ite ee cae euler 357,074 346, 285 336, 253 332,698 
Ordinanvabene tipaymenteay.e stays ys Cee ores ase cae 287 ,512 318,119 352.328 406,728 
Sessonalybeneitgspa yin entsi...0.1.,« sn. dee on oencen cscecc access 78,141 85,071 102,411 107,178 
Euxcess of expenditure over revenue.................20ccceeeees 8,817 56,905 118.087 181,207 
FISHING COVERAGE 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Contributions from employers and employees................- 1,245 1,207 1,075 1,122 
Contributions from Government of Canada.................-. 249 241 215 224 
Renefitspa yinentaeet te tare on ate eee 5 tee ee en scanned 11,437 10.822 11,650 11,785 
Excess of benefit payments over contributions................. 9,943 9,434 10,360 10,489 
OTHER STATISTICS 
Number of initial claims for Unemployment Insurance received| 1,385,000 1,507,000 1,613,000 1,814,000 
Average number of benefit weeks paid..................--005: foal 13.4 14.3 16.4 
FA Vera veiw eek varatG. ne seen Pons Coe See SY oe loses $24.49 $24.27 $24.02 $23.12 








At the beginning of the fiscal year 1963-64, 
there was a balance of about $10 million in 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund, but during 
April and May 1963 the Fund was forced to 
borrow $35 million from the Government in 
order to discharge its liabilities in those months, 
in which the amount of benefit payable ex- 
ceeded the revenue. The loans were repaid by 
the end of July 1963. 

However, as mentioned in the Committtee’s 
Report for the fiscal year 1962-63, made in 
July 1963, it was expected that, if unemploy- 
ment conditions continued to be about the 
same as in the preceding fiscal year, there 
would be a deficit of about $49 million by the 
end of the fiscal year, March 31, 1964. As it 
turned out, there was a small balance at that 
date ($874,000). This can be attributed to the 
better employment conditions that prevailed 
during the year 1963-64. This betterment is 
reflected in a smaller number of claims for 
benefit (1,385,000 initial claims compared with 
1,507,000 in the previous year), slightly higher 
revenue ($357 million compared with $346 
million) and a decrease in the total amount of 
benefit paid ($365 million for regular and 
seasonal benefit combined, compared with $403 
million). 
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However, during April and May 1964 the 
Fund was again forced to borrow from the 
Government as it had done in 1963 to enable 
it to discharge its liabilities. Although the 
Committee has been advised that these loans 
will be repaid by the end of July 1964, there 
is no immediate prospect of improvement to 
the point where yearly income will exceed 
yearly outgo by an amount sufficient to avoid 
the necessity of borrowing at the time of year 
when the claims load is always heavy, still less 
to rebuild a reserve as a cushion against a pos- 
sible increase in the claims load in some years. 

In regard to this, the Committee draws 
attention to the following paragraphs in the 
report prepared for it by the Senior Actuary 
of the Department of Insurance: 

32. Briefly recapitulating our calculations, 
a Fund balance of $6 million at the end 
of the 1964-65 fiscal year and a Fund 
deficit of about $25 million at the end of 
May 1965 appear to be in prospect if 
unemployment conditions are much like 
those of 1963-64. If unemployment shows a 
modest further improvement, the Fund 
balance may be about —$1 million at the 
end of May 1965. Accordingly if the present 
authorization empowering the Government 
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to lend the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission up to $55 million is continued, the*® 
Fund should be able to meet all its benefit 
obligations through to the end of the 1964- 
65 seasonal benefit period. The summer 
months of 1965 should then show an in- 
crease in the Fund. 


33. In summary, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund will develop at least as favourably 
for the remainder of the fiscal year 1964- 
65 as it did in 1963-64. Only slight further 
improvement can be looked for in unem- 
ployment conditions that have already 
developed favourably for three years. 
Revision of the unemployment insurance 
scheme does not appear to be an early 
prospect. All in all, present circumstances 
suggest that the position of the Fund 
should not deteriorate and might improve 
considerably by the end of May 1965. 


The imbalance of revenue and expenditure 
that has existed for several years is an un- 
satisfactory situation that ought to be corrected. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Committee, 
in accordance with its terms of reference as 
laid down in Section 89 of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, would submit recommendations 
for doing so. However, the Committee again 
finds itself in a position, as it did last year, 
where it seems undersirable to submit proposals 
of its own in view of the fact that the recom- 
mendations made by the Gill Committee are 
still under consideration by the Government. 

It is apparent from the Gill Committee’s 
report that merely to increase the rates of con- 


tribution without giving consideration to other 
vital aspects of the unemployment insurance 
plan that need revision would not be an 
adequate solution. However, a detailed examina- 
tion of the whole plan in depth by the Advisory 
Committee at this juncture would be practically 
a duplication of the investigation already made 
by the Gill Committee. Therefore, until further 
indication is received of the wishes of the 
Government in this matter, the Committee 
considers that it should refrain from making 
detailed proposals for revision of the Act. 

The Committee is concerned about the long 
time that has elapsed without corrective action 
being taken and reiterates its hope that revision 
of the unemployment insurance plan will be 
undertaken at an early date. 

The Committee is informed that provision has 
again been made this fiscal year to enable the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to bor- 
row up to $55 million in the course of 1964-65 
if this is found necessary. We recommend that 
if supplementation of the resources of the Fund 
beyond that already provided for is required 
for the continued payment of benefit, provision 
should be made for this purpose. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and its 
officers, the Senior Actuary of the Department 
of Insurance and the Chief of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Pensions Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the informa- 
tion and explanations which they have provided. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Arthur H. Brown, 
Chairman. 


96th Trades Union Congress 


Although held in shadow of impending general election, annual 
conference places main emphasis on regular trade union issues: 
reform of union structure, economic planning, incomes policy 


The 96th British Trades Union Con- 
gress was held in September in the shadow 
of the October general election. Observers 
agreed that the Congress, which was 
addressed by Labour Party leader Harold 
Wilson, made every effort to avoid con- 
tentious issues that might embarrass the 
party with which the unions are affiliated. 

Although the impending general election 
did obtrude in debates from time to time, 
the main emphasis was on trade union 
issues. 

Close to 1,000 delegates, representing 
more than eight million members of 176 
affiliated unions, attended British trade 
unionism’s annual conference. 

Union reform was the most contentious 
issue discussed by Congress. A resolution 
tabled by the 76,000-member Clerical and 
Administrative Workers’ Union calling on 
constituent unions to “abandon self-centred 
attitudes” in considering the possibility of 
amalgamation, and criticizing the TUC 
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General Council for their lack of achieve- 
ment in this regard, was remitted after a 
bitter debate. 

Incomes policy and national economic 
planning were also major issues. 

The recent decision of the House of 
Lords in the Rookes vs. Barnard case and 
its possible implications for labour came 
in for much discussion and criticism. 

The Congress also: 

—Passed a resolution calling for a 35- 
hour work week, and a minimum of three 
weeks’ holiday, 

—Remitted to the General Council a 
motion calling for amendments to the na- 
tional pension scheme to allow workers in 
heavy industries to retire at 60, 


—Passed a motion calling for labour to 
play a more important part in plant safety, 

—Adopted a long, composite motion 
dealing with training and retraining of 
workers, 
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—Urged a boycott of South Africa, and 
head a promise that dockworkers would 
refuse to handle goods from that country, 


—Urged a continuing study of the effects 
of computers and mechanization in offices, 


—Called for the setting-up of factory 
safety committees and the use of stronger 
measures to reduce work-place accidents. 


Mr. Wilson’s Address 


The leader of the opposition Labour 
Party, opening his party’s election campaign 
at the Congress, invited the trade union 
movement to become “partners in a great 
adventure.” He called on the delegates to 
seize the opportunities to expand produc- 
tion, make the most of manpower resources 
and provide the way to a new, dynamic 
Britain. 


Mr. Wilson attacked the “stop-start” 
economic cycles of the past 12 years. 
Britain’s share of world trade in manu- 
factured goods had slumped from 21 per 
cent to 14 per cent during those years, he 
stated. Britain’s export record “has been 
almost the worst in Europe” because the 
Government “cannot think beyond out- 
moded techniques of monetary regulations.” 
What is needed, he said, is “bold planning 
for industrial expansion.” 


The Government had announced its 
acceptance of a rate of economic expansion 
of 4 per cent per annum, Mr. Wilson said. 
But the average rate since 1951 had been 
2.36 per cent per annum. The Labour Party 
“cannot accept 4 per cent as a tolerable 
long-term rate of expansion,” he said. “We 
must regard this not as an ultimate goal 
but, purposively used, as a springboard to 
a higher rate of expansion.” 

The Labour Party leader said that a 
Labour government would form ministries 
of technology and economic planning and 
institute sweeping tax reforms. He also said 
he would “take steel and urban land into 
public ownership.” 

Mr. Wilson said confusion had arisen 
about the law relating to trade unions, rais- 
ing doubts about something that had ap- 
peared clear for more than half a century but 
was suddenly put in question by the Rookes 


vs. Barnard decision. “We shall legislate to 
put this question of legal interpretation 
beyond doubt.” 

Mr. Wilson called on the unions to join 
in partnership with the government and 
management to encourage and ease the 
change-over to a new technology. “Given 
this partnership, I can see a further develop- 
ment—the establishment in our major 
unions of modern and highly skilled tech- 
nological departments, not merely to co- 
operate in industrial advance, but to act as 
a spur on laggard and backward-looking 
managements, compelling them to modern- 
ize in the interests of higher production and 
a fair and equitable share in the dividends 
of that higher production.” 

Educational reforms also will be intro- 
duced by a Labour Government, Mr. Wilson 
promised. A dynamic program of training 
for skill and versatility related to the man- 
power needs of the “new, science-based 
Britain” will be worked out with the co- 
operation of labour and industry. 


President’s Address 


The President of Congress, George 
Lowthian, in his opening addresss outlined 
some of the problems confronting the coun- 
try in general and the trade union movement 
in particular. He emphasized the need for 
taking full advantage of recent legislation 
designed to improve industrial training 
facilities; he argued the case for the widest 
educational opportunities “to broaden the 
personal horizon” of young people; he 
warned of the need to make further efforts 
to reduce work-place accidents, and to 
urged the unions to continue with efforts to 
reshape their organizational forms in line 
with modern requirements. 

Mr. Lowthian said that the confusing and 
difficult situation arising from the Rookes 
vs. Barnard judgment must be remedied. 
The judgment meant theoretically that any 
union involved in a strike might be liable 
for damages of untold magnitude. In practice 
this situation was not so likely to occur, but 
it was an ironic consequence of the decision 
that the only way unions could minimize 
the risk of legal action was by making 
every stoppage a lightning one in which 
the employer was given no warning. 


TUC Membership 
TUC membership rose by 10,458 to 8,325,790 compared with an increase of 


only 2,457 the previous year. 


The detailed figures reflect a trend toward a steady increase in the representa- 
tion of clerical workers and women, and a steep decline in the membership of unions 
in mining, railways and shipbuilding. Unions for public employees show a member- 
ship increase of more than 17,000, and non-manual workers have increased 13,141, 


Over-all, 34,870 more women, and 24,412 fewer men are now affiliated with the 


LUG, 
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The General Council elected Harold 
Collison, General Secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Agricultural Workers, 
chairman for the coming year. Mr. Col- 
lison, who is 55, has been chairman of 
the Council’s committee on social insur- 
ance and industrial welfare. 

He is a member of government advisory 
committees on National Insurance, in- 
dustrial health and agriculture. He joined 
the General Council in 1953. 


Mr. Lowthian said that not all strikes 
might be reasonable and justified, but the 
trade union movement, in asserting the 
right to strike when the occasion demanded 
it, was defending a principle that was of the 
greatest value to all the people in the 
country. 

The TUC President complained of in- 
sufficient action to improve industrial safety. 
Building unions were having a difficult job 
getting the Government to implement up- 
to-date safety, health and welfare regula- 
tions for the industry. Too many firms were 
dilatory rather than diligent on accident 
prevention work. 

A Similar attitude, Mr. Lowthian said, 
appeared much too often in relation to 
efficient industrial training. He welcomed 
the Industrial Training Act, but said that 
the country also needed to extend general 
educational provisions for young people. 

The trade union movement also could do 
much more to train the young trade union- 
ists than they were doing. This was possibly 
because of lack of funds, and one of the 
remedies could be amalgamation of unions. 

Mr. Lowthian ended with a plea to 
unions to overcome the problems hindering 
amalgamation so that they could become 
more powerful, integrated, and influential 
and able to give their members modern 
services to match modern industry. 


Union Amalgamation 


A resolution attacking the “self-centred” 
attitude of many unions and “the tardy and 
Jukewarm response from many unions” to 
the General Council’s attempts to press 
union reorganization was the subject of lively 
debate during the conference. The General 
Council had requested the sponsors, the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union, 
to withdraw the resolution, but they had 
refused to do so. 


Mr. George Woodcock, TUC general secre- 
tary, regretted that the motion had been 
tabled. He said he had taken part in all dis- 
cussions with various unions about structure. 
The General Council had abandoned the idea 
that trade unions could be directed from the 
top as to their structure. What could be done 
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would have to be done by consent. He 
thought it unfortunate that they were debat- 
ing the subject when they had only reached 
an interim stage. 


The debate ended when the Clerical 
Workers’ secretary, Henry Chapman, said he 
was willing to remit his motion to the 
General Council. This meant, in effect, 
that he was willing to settle for stating his 
case publicly, without pushing it to a show- 
down. Overwhelming defeat of the resolu- 
tion was then a formality. 


Economic Debate 


Opening the economic debate, Sir Harry 
Douglass, chairman of the TUC economic 
committee, said that planning was here to 
stay, although the form and_ techniques 
might change, and trade unionists must 
learn to live with it. 


Questions such as how much could be 
afforded for personal consumption, what 
proportion of output should be set aside for 
investment, how much was needed for social 
purposes and what must be sold abroad to 
buy the necessary imports could be answered 
correctly only in the context of plannin,. 


There was no _ full-fledged economic 
debate this year. Instead, the conference was 
presented with a 500-word resolution on 
economic planning and wages sponsored by 
eight unions, and spokesmen for the eight 
small unions that had contributed to the 
resolution briefly presented their views. The 
motion was carried almost unanimously. 


The resolution called for planned eco- 
nomic development in the interests of the 
whole community and declared that, so far 
as trade unionists were concerned, the 
measure of effectiveness of economic plan- 
ning was the extent to which it raised real 
wages, improved living standards and work- 
ing conditions, maintained full employment 
and produced a more equitable distribution 
of the nation’s wealth. Adequate facilities 
for training should be provided, social serv- 
ices improved, and adequate housing pro- 
vided on terms which the occupiers could 
reasonably meet. 


Urging trade union participation at all 
levels in economic planning and an exten- 
sion of public enterprises based on popular 
control, the resolution said that any accep- 
table incomes policy must be based on social 
justice and take into account all forms of 
income. 


It also called on the TUC to affirm that 
this was possible only by applying an 
extension of public ownership based on 
popular control, in which trade unions 
participated on a democratic basis at all 
levels. 
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The resolution also called on Congress to 
reiterate its opposition to the attempted 
imposition of an incomes policy which had 
as its aim the restraint of wage and salary 
increases. It believed that trade union 
negotiations with employers, backed by a 
strong union organization and free from 
arbitrary government interference, was the 
most effective medium for improving living 
standards and working conditions. 


The resolution stated that other require- 
ments of any genuine incomes policy in- 
cluded bringing the basic rates in manu- 
facturing industries up to a level more 
realistically related to the cost of living. 


It also declared that an acceptable incomes 
policy must redress the injustices in the 
existing wage structure, and that the TUC 
would have to establish its own system of 
priorities to achieve those aims. 


Rookes vs. Barnard 


Introducing a discussion on the law and 
trade unions, George Woodcock, TUC 
general secretary, bluntly told Congress 
that no trade union officer or workman was 
now safe as the result of the Rookes vs. 
Barnard \egal decision. “Make no mistake 
about it,’’ he said, “we must have a change 
in the law.” 


(In 1956, Douglas E. Rookes lost his job 
at London Airport through union pressure 
after he had resigned from his union. He 
sued three officials of the union and was 
awarded damages. This decision was set 
aside by the Court of Appeals, but the 
House of Lords decided that he was entitled 
to damages. 


Although there is uncertainty about the 
wider implications of the Law _ Lords’ 
decision, it is feared by the unions that any 
threat to strike could now be held action- 
able, and that union officials could be in 


It was announced at Congress that the 
270,000-member Electrical Trades Union 
had voted 42,187 to 13,932 to ban Com- 
munists from holding union office. 

Communists had once run the union, 
one of Britain’s largest. They lost control 
in 1962 but continued to hold minor posts 
in branches around the country. The only 
other union to ban Communists, and 
Fascists, from office is the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 


the legal sense made personally responsible 
for actions taken in their professional or 
representative capacity.) 

Mr. Doughty, of the Draughtsmen’s and 
Allied Technicians’ Association, the union 
involved in the Rookes vs. Barnard case, 
moved a motion calling on all affiliated 
unions to assist the General Council’s efforts 
to obtain a change in the law. The motion 
was carried unanimously. 


Other Resolutions 


Congress passed a composite resolution 
calling for a 35-hour week without loss of 
pay and a minimum of three weeks annual 
holiday. 

Frank Cousins, Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, moved 
a resolution calling for the urgent expansion 
of industrial training to prepare workers for 
the changes brought about by automation. 
The motion was carried on a show of hands. 

A resolution by the Mineworkers calling 
for an amendment to the state pension 
scheme to secure pensions for workers in 
heavy industry at age 60 was remitted to the 
General Council for study. 

Congress unanimously carried a motion 
calling for a diplomatic, economic and arms 
boycott against South Africa. It was left 
to the General Council to decide whether 
to put the boycott into effect. 


The TUC gained a large number of new members from the ranks of the white- 
collar workers in October, when the National and Local Government Officers 
Association voted to join the Congress. The union, which had rejected ties with the 
TUC since 1942, announced on October 26 that its members had voted by a 19,589 


majority to affiliate. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, October 


Unemployment increased by 40,000 to 
258,000 between September and October. 
The increase was above average for the 
month, owing largely to layoffs in the auto- 
motive industry. 


Employment, at 6,704,000 in October, de- 
clined 50,000 from September, a larger than 
seasonal decrease. 


The labour force, at 6,962,000, was al- 
most unchanged from September. 


Unemployment in October represented 
3.7 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 3.1 per cent in September and 3.9 per 
cent in October 1963. 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate in October was 5.0 per cent, compared 
with 4.5 in September and 5.3 in October 
1963. 


The labour force in October was higher 
than a year earlier by 121,000, or 1.8 per 
cent. For men the increase was 73,000, and 
for women it was 48,000. 


The female labour force has been increas- 
ing at a slower rate since the early part of 
this year, in sharp contrast to the expansion 
that occurred in 1963 and the first part of 
1964. The October estimate of women in 
the labour force represents a gain of 2.5 per 
cent from a year earlier. The male labour 
force was up over the year by 1.5 per cent. 


Total employment was 128,000 higher 
than a year earlier, while unemployment 
showed little change. 


Employment 


The September-October employment de- 
cline stemmed largely from a seasonal de- 


cline in agriculture. In addition, non-farm 
employment decreased slightly during the 
month, whereas it usually increases at this 
time of year. 

The employment reduction in the non- 
farm sector resulted, in part, from layoffs 
in the automotive and automotive parts in- 
dustries in the wake of the industrial dispute 
in the United States automobile industry. 

Total employment in October was sub- 
stantially higher than a year earlier. The 
October estimate of 6,704,000 represented 
an increase of 128,000, or 1.9 per cent. In 
non-agricultural industries, the increase was 
153,000, or 2.6 per cent. About three fifths 
of the increase in non-farm employment 
took place in manufacturing. Other in- 
industries which showed large increases were 
service and trade. 

Employment was higher than a year ago 
in all regions except Quebec, where it was 
little changed. The largest percentage in- 
crease was in British Columbia, where em- 
ployment gained 4.2 per cent. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment increased by 40,000 to 
258,000 between September and October, a 
relatively large increase for this time of 
year. Virtually all of the increase occurred 
in Ontario and Quebec, and the automotive 
industry figured prominently in the rise. 

About half of the unemployed in October 
had been unemployed for less than one 
month. Some 75,000, or 29 per cent of the 
total, had been unemployed for one to 
three months and 60,000, or 23 per cent, for 
four months or more. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus 


Approximate Labour Shortage 





























Balance 
Labour Market Areas Pe 1 2 3 oe 4 
October | October | October | October | October | October | October | October 
1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 
IMGtropolitan eee eee ieee e. — — 5 8 if = a 
Major Industrial............... 1 2 13 13 11 — = 
Major Agricultural............. — — 2 12 12 — — 
Minar. .funne foc 2 whee es — 1 16 40 38 1 2 
Wo ts Few. sea 1 3 36 73 aoe. 1 2 3 























The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 











METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
60 per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 
40 per cent or more in 
agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 





















































LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 





shal oy pine MODERATE APPROXIMATE. 
SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 
CALGARY <| Edmonton 
Quebec-Levis Halifax 
St. John’s Hamilton 
Vancouver- Montreal 
New Westminster- Ottawa-Hull 
Mission City Toronto 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
OSHAWA <) Cornwall Brantford 
Granby-Farnham- ->CORNER BROOK 
Cowansville Fort William- 
JOLIETTE < Port Arthur 
Lac St. Jean Guelph 
MONCTON <-| Kingston 
NIAGARA Kitchener 
PENINSULA <| London 
PETERBOROUGH <| New Glasgow 
Saint John Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan Sarnia 
Sherbrooke Sudbury 
Sydney Timmins- 
Trois Rivieres Kirkland Lake- 
New Liskeard 
-+VICTORIA 
RIVIERE DU LOUP <| Barrie 
Thetford-Megantic- Brandon 
St. Georges Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
BATHURST <-| Beauharnois 
Campbellton Belleville-Trenton 
DRUMMONDVILLE ~<-| Bracebridge 
GASPE. <| Brampton 
Kamloops Bridgewater 
LINDSAY <| Central Vancouver Is. 
Newcastle Chilliwack 
Prince George- Cranbrook 
Quesnel Dauphin 
PRINCE RUPERT <| Dawson Creek 
QUEBEC NORTH Drumheller 
SHORE <| Edmundston 
RIMOUSKI <| Fredericton 
Ste. Agathe- Galt 
St. Jerome Goderich 
St. Stephen Grand Falls 
Sorel Kentville 
VALLEYFIELD <| Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Victoriaville Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


Portage la Prairie 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 








Listowel 








->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 
they moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 














Percentage 
Change From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Potal comlian-dabour force (a ever on ieee (000)} Oct. 17 6, 962 — 0.2 + 1.8 
FID PlOVOU 5 os sicwchie Aas een ae 4.58 ass e e (000)} Oct. 17 6,704 | — 0.8 + 1.9 
AGVICULLUE soc 22.3 tress cee 2 ota eee UU Blea ae, 635 | — 5.8 — 3.8 
Non-derioultures,, ..1..:..Reetae ees nat <. pete (000)| Oct. 17 6,069 | — 0.2 + 2.6 
Paid ‘workers %s..0ce. sae oe a ee oe eee OUD Im OcGr ly 5,558 | — 0.4 + 2.7 
At work 35 hours or more....................(000)| Oct. 17 3, 584 = i. — 7.4 
At work less tham5hours’.).20-..0 100. eee (000)} Oct. 17 2,907 +275.6 +15.6 
Employed but not atwork:...8....) soso. (000); Oct. 17 213 | — 12.0 +12.7 
Unemployedi..... hn... Sa eS oe (000)| Oct. 17 258 | + 18.3 — 2.7 
Atlantioks :562: > eens gOS Le oa, eee ee (000)| Oct. 17 385 | + 2.9 —14.6 
Cuebee. oe gets see bee ee ee ee (000)| Oct. 17 98 | + 16.7 — 2.0 
Ontario fii. a. eee ee (000)} Oct. 17 74 | + 34.5 +12.1 
Prairies. a a - eee (000)| Oct. 17 23 | + 15.0 —11.5 
Pacific, 2.3...o2. nee ee a ee (000)| Oct. 17 28 | + 12.0 —12.5 
Without work and seeking work.................. (000)| Oct. 17 245 + 17.8 — 3.2 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............... (000)| Oct. 17 13 | + 30.0 + 8.3 
Industrial employment (1949=100).... 0.0000 cccccccecceee August 136.3 Ses + 4.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............... August 126.2 | + 2.9 + 5.2 
TIRTMOTOMON, non: 230k se ee ee ee eee He 6 mos. { 51,323 _ +23.8 
Destined to the labour forces..........).............. 1964 26, 129 — +22.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikesyand lockouts..cedetes aide ae a ee October 60 — 48 —25.9 
No. of. workers, involvedlyer e....4:0. sku. oe eee October 10,593 + 17.2 —57.4 
Duration’ nian dasa. ne ces ee ee October 101, 580 — 2.3 —26.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... August $87.16 | + 0.5 + 4.6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................0cce.. August $2.02 | + 1.0 + 4.7 
Average hours worked per week (aaig:.) Ace ee See eee August 41.3 +=), 120 + 1.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).............--..--e0.... August $83.31 + 1.5 + 5.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..................... October 135.6 0.0 + 1.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949 = 
LOO} ig ceed. was Me Se ee ee ee August 14752 + 1.9 + 4.0 
Total labour. mcome... seen ee $000,000.| August 2,010 fF  17 + 8.3 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 =100) ersceacee -0 ons dc,.. 3 eens. September 219.7 + 5.9 + 7.3 
Manufacturing. .r./ eee September 197.5 + 6.4 + 7.7 
Durables... <5. eee aes eee eee September 199.1 +10.3 + 9.8 
Non-dura bless eet ce oe September 196.1 + 3.2 +- 6.0 
New Residential Construction (b) 
Riba Ser. enc), oe St ieba Ss: aes Pearce Secs aan ae ee October 13,795 +18 .6 +24 .3 
onipletions «is <ce.so2.0e Sees eee ee eae October 12, 682 +10.2 +16.9 
Underconstruction: ask. gy keene een October 76,360 + 1.2 + 8.7 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also ‘contains additional details of 
the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining, Third Quarter, 1964 


During the third quarter of 1964, new 
major agreements were signed in a number 
of industries, including logging and saw- 
milling, pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal 
mining and refining, shipbuilding and re- 
pairing, tobacco manufacturing, meat pack- 
ing, the aluminum industry and in a num- 
ber of hospitals. Some of these settlements 
brought to an end work stoppages that had 
occurred during contract negotiations. 

In the longshoring industry in Newfound- 
land, an industrial inquiry commission com- 
pleted examination of operating conditions 
in the port of St. John’s and offered recom- 
mendations for handling manpower and 
employment problems. 

In the logging and sawmilling industry in 
the interior of British Columbia, the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America during 
the quarter signed new agreements with two 
employers’ associations—the Northern In- 
terior Lumbermen’s Association, represent- 
ing 47 firms, and the Interior Forest Labour 
Relations Association, bargaining agent of 
42 companies. These agreements cover 
approximately 5,200 employees for a term 
of three years. The terms of settlement in- 
clude general wage increases totalling 37 
cents an hour and, for tradesmen, an addi- 
tional 20 cents an hour. In the last year of 
these contracts, the wage rate for labourers 
will be $2.26 an hour. 

In the British Columbia pulp and paper 
industry, the Pulp and Paper Workers of 
Canada, representing about 1,250 employees, 
negotiated a Joint Labour Agreement with 
the Pulp and Paper Division of British 
Columbia Forest Products Limited, Crofton; 
the Pulp Division and Research and 
Development Division of Celgar Limited, 
Prince Rupert; and the Woodfibre plant of 
Rayonier Canada (B.C.) Limited. The Joint 
Labour Agreement, in line with an earlier 
settlement in the industry, is for a term of 
one year and provides for a general wage 
increase of 5 per cent, thus raising the wage 
rate of labourers to $2.29 an hour, addi- 
tional adjustments on mechanics’ wage 
rates, and increases in evening and night 
shift premiums from 10 cents and 13 cents 
an hour respectively to 12 cents and 15 
cents. 

An eight-week strike in the Alberni 
District of British Columbia ended July 10 
after MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River 
Industries (Alberni Pulp and Paper Division) 


and the Office Employees’ International 
Union, which had been negotiating its first 
contract with the company, agreed to refer 
to binding arbitration a dispute over salaries 
and to adopt provisions for the Rand 
formula and maintenance of membership. 

Initially, about 60 office workers went on 
strike on May 19. Major issues in dispute 
were the union’s proposals for salary in- 
creases and compulsory union membership. 
Prior to the work stoppage, the union had 
turned down the recommendations of a 
conciliation board for a one-year agreement 
increasing salaries by 5 per cent. 

The strike spread to other divisions of 
the company and idled nearly 3,000 workers 
as members of other unions honoured the 
office workers’ picket lines. Production at 
the company’s pulp and paper plants and 
plywood and sawmills was suspended, and 
approximately 1,000 woods workers on Van- 
couver Island were subsequently laid off. 
Attempts at mediation by government 
officials during the work stoppage did not 
resolve the dispute. 

In July, MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell 
River Industries accepted a formula sug- 
gested by Premier W. A. C. Bennett; the 
union also accepted these terms when the 
company agreed to withdraw charges of 
illegal restriction of production against four 
unions that had respected the office workers’ 
picket lines. 

Late in August, about 50 employees of 
Burrard Dry Dock in Vancouver, repre- 
sented by the Plumbers’ union, returned to 
work after being on strike for 28 weeks. 
After 13 other unions had reached an 
agreement with three shipbuilding firms 
(L.G. Aug., p. 675), these workers had 
remained on strike in support of their pro- 
posals for wage parity with the company’s 
electricians. The Plumbers’ settlement pro- 
vides for a general wage increase of 45 
cents an hour over a period of 32 months 
and, to give wage parity with electricians, 
two additional wage increases of 5 cents an 
hour. 

During the quarter, the American News- 
paper Guild and Pacific Press Limited in 
Vancouver signed a three-year agreement 
covering 640 employees. The contract 
provides for three annual wage increases of 
3x Percent. 

One clause in this agreement provides that 
workers employed up to July 1, 1964 shall 


st a a et lg a Te eee 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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not, during the life of the contract, be laid 
off for economy reasons, or as a result of 
new automated processes, or if a publication 
is sold or discontinued. 

The company and the union agreed, fur- 
ther, to set up a joint standing committee 
that would study the effects of automation 
and make recommendations for the possible 
relocation and retraining of employees 
affected by new processes. 

In the metal mining and refining industry 
in British Columbia, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and the Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company of Canada 
negotiated an agreement covering approxi- 
mately 4,000 employees at the company’s 
zinc-lead-silver mine at Kimberley and its 
plant at Trail. The settlement ended a three- 
day strike. 

The contract provides for a total general 
wage increase of 20 cents an hour over 28 
months and for the upgrading of certain 
classifications. In addition, provision is 
made for classification adjustments in the 
form of a “wage tilt” ranging from 1 to 11 
cents in March 1964 and from 3 to 44 cents 
in March 1965. Also included in the new 
contract are four weeks vacation after 20 
instead of 25 years of service, a premium 
of 20 cents an hour for regular work on 
Saturday and Sunday, and an average work 
week, hitherto 40 to 42 hours, of 40 hours. 

Incorporated into the new agreement was 
a maintenance-of-rate clause under which 
wage rates of employees with ten or more 
years of service shall not be reduced by 
more than one wage grade should they be 
demoted in the event of changes in tech- 
nology. 

Another agreement negotiated by the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers during the 
summer is with United Keno Hill Mines in 
the Yukon Territory. It is for a term of 
two years and provides for two general 
Wage increases of 94 cents an hour 
annually and additional adjustments for 
certain classifications. 

In Manitoba in September, the United 
Steelworkers of America signed their first 
agreement at the Thompson nickel mining, 
smelting and refining works of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada. The 
settlement brought to an end a 28-day strike 
Over wage increases and the term of the 
proposed contract; the union had asked dur- 
ing the negotiations for a two-year agree- 
ment that would expire the same time as 
agreements with Inco at Port Colborne and 
Sudbury, Ont.; the company offered a 
contract of three years duration. 

The agreement at Thompson covers about 
2,100 workers for a period of three years 
and provides for general wage increases 
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amounting to 114 per cent, adjustments for 
certain classifications, higher shift premiums, 
a new Sunday premium of 15 cents an 
hour, eight paid holidays, two days paid 
travelling time for employees going on 
vacation, improvements in vacation clauses, 
higher group life insurance and weekly sick- 
ness and accident indemnities, and an in- 
crease in a death benefit under the com- 
pany’s pension plan. 

During the quarter the United Packing- 
house Workers signed two-year agreements 
with Canada Packers Limited, Burns & Co. 
Limited and Swift Canadian Co. Limited. 
These contracts cover about 12,700 of the 
companies’ employees across Canada. In- 
cluded in the agreements are general wage 
increases amounting to 11 cents an hour, 
an increase to 4 cents from 34 cents in the 
increment between labour grades, a premium 
of 75 cents an hour for regular work on 
Saturday and Sunday, three weeks vacation 
after 10 instead of 12 years of service, and 
company-paid welfare plans, which had 
hitherto been contributory arrangements. 

In Montreal, a_ six-week lockout of 
about 950 workers (L.G., Aug., p. 678) at 
the Dupuis Freres department store ended 
on July 27 when the firm and the Centrale 
professionnelle des employés du commerce 
et de bureau (Commerce and Office Em- 
ployees’ Central Union) reached an agree- 
ment giving a total wage increase of $10 
a week over three years, three weeks vaca- 
tion after five instead of ten years of service 
and an increase from one to three days in 
bereavement leave. 

In Quebec, arbitration proceedings re- 
sulted in new one-year agreements between 
the Fédération Nationale des Services, Inc. 
(Service Employees’ Federation) and 
l’Association patronale des services hos- 
pitaliers, representing five hospitals at 
Arthabaska, Drummondville and Nicolet, 
and the Hotel Dieu, St. Vallier, Chicoutimi. 
Common features of these agreements in- 
clude three weeks vacation after six years of 
service and four weeks vacation after 12 
years. Wage increases of $8 a week for male 
employees and $9 a week for female em- 
ployees were provided for in the agree- 
ments with the hospitals at Arthabaska, 
Drummondville and Nicolet. At Chicoutimi, 
wage increases amount to $5 a week for 
male employees and $7 a week for female 
employees, and the work week is to be re- 
duced from 40 to 374 hours for office per- 
sonnel. 

Near the end of August, non-professional 
employees of three hospitals in Montreal 
and Valleyfield went on strike in the course 
of contract negotiations, and workers at 
other hospitals in Quebec province were 
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about to strike in support of negotiation 
proposals. The strike at the three hospitals 
lasted half a day and a work stoppage was 
averted at the other hospitals when the 
Service Employees’ Federation and more 
than 30 hospitals accepted proposals sug- 
gested by the Quebec Government. 

The general agreement is for a term of 
two years and covers approximately 15,000 
workers in such municipalities as Montreal, 
Cartierville, Hull, Joliette, Lachine, Valley- 
field and Verdun. Among the terms of settle- 
ment are general wage increases amounting 
to $9 a week over two years, an additional 
$5 a week for employees with ten or more 
years of service, and a reduction in the work 
week from 40 to 374 hours for nursing staff. 
The contract includes, furthermore, provi- 
sion for three weeks vacation after five in- 
stead of eight years of service, and a new 
clause granting four weeks vacation after 12 
years, improvements in sick leave provisions, 
a new medical insurance plan, and a 
guarantee of employment for workers 
affected by changes in methods of operation. 

The Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union during the summer negotiated a one- 
year contract with the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada and its subsidiaries, 
B. Houde and Grothé Limited, the Tuckett 
Tobacco Company and the General Cigar 
Company Limited. The agreement, apply- 
ing to 3,000 workers in Quebec and 
Ontario, gave a wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour retroactive to May 1964 at all 
plants, except at the General Cigar Com- 
pany, where wages were increased by 8 
cents an hour. Provisions for paid leave 
include 13 instead of 12 holidays, three 
weeks plus one to five days vacation for 
employees with 21 to 25 years of service, 
and five weeks vacation after 30 years of 
service. 

During the quarter, three major agreements 
were concluded in the eastern Canadian 
shipbuilding and repairing industry. These 
contracts, of three years duration, provide 
for general wage increases amounting to 
24 cents an hour and other adjustments in 
wage rates, and for improvements in vaca- 
tion clauses and employee benefit plans. 
Parties to these agreements are the Metal 
Trades’ Federation and Canadian Vickers 
(Marine Division); the Boilermakers, 
Machinists, Sheet Metal Workers and 
Plumbers and Canadian Vickers (Industrial 
Division); and the Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion and Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion (Halifax Shipyards). 

The agreement between Canadian Vickers 
(Marine Division) and the Metal Trades’ 
Federation ended a one-week work stop- 
page in Montreal. One of the issues in this 
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dispute had been the union’s request for a 
clause limiting subcontracting. The parties 
introduced into the new agreement a provi- 
sion governing contracting-out practices. 

In mid-July, the CNR, CPR and five other 
railways accepted the majority recommenda- 
tions of a conciliation board that had been 
appointed in their dispute with the 
Associated Non-Operating Railway Unions 
earlier in the year (L.G., Aug., p. 677). 
The companies and the unions agreed to a 
two-year contract giving wage increases of 
6 cents an hour retroactive to January 1964, 
3 cents an hour in July 1964, 2 per cent 
in January 1965 and 3 per cent in July 
1965. Other terms include an increase from 
$1,000 to $1,500 in life insurance and an 
increase from $40 to $50 in the weekly 
sickness and accident indemnity. 

Another two-year agreement in the rail- 
way industry was signed by the CPR and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of 750 dining car employees. This 
agreement provides for general wage in- 
creases of $12.48 a month in June 1964, 
$6.24 a month in December 1964, 2 per 
cent in May 1965 and 3 per cent in Decem- 
ber 196): 

In the aluminum industry in Quebec, 
the Metal Trades’ Federation negotiated 
three-year agreements with Canadian 
British Aluminum and with the Aluminum 
Company of Canada. The agreement with 
Canadian British Aluminum, covering 900 
employees, provides for a general wage in- 
crease of 7 cents an hour, a reduction of a 
42-hour work week to 40 hours, and 10 
weeks vacation with 13 weeks pay every five 
years. 

Under the union’s new agreement with 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, which 
covers 8,500 workers at Arvida, Alma, 
Beauharnois and Shawinigan, wages are to 
be increased by 15 cents an hour. Provisions 
for vacations are to be amended as follows: 
two weeks vacation after one year of service 
(formerly after three years); three weeks 
vacation after three years of service 
(formerly after ten years); and employees 
with 10 years of service are to be eligible 
under a new clause for four weeks vaca- 
tion. Also provided for in the agreement is 
a new supplementary vacation bonus of 
14 per cent of gross vacation pay. For 
workers 60 to 64 years of age, the new 
agreement grants graduated vacations of 
six to ten weeks. 

In the electrical products industry, the 
International Union of Electrical Workers 
signed three-year contracts on behalf of 
2,700 plant and salaried employees of 
Canadian General Electric in Ontario and 
Quebec. The settlement covering plant 
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workers in Toronto, Peterborough, Oakville, 
Cobourg and Montreal gives wage increases 
amounting to 18 cents an hour and to em- 
ployees in Quebec City, an additional 2 
cents an hour. Under the new contract 
applying to office workers in Toronto, 
Peterborough, Montreal and Quebec City, 
employees are to receive three annual salary 
increases of $2.40 a week. Both settlements 
include, in addition, improvements in vaca- 
tion and welfare provisions. 


Late in September, after conciliation 
proceedings had failed to produce recom- 
mendations acceptable to both parties, the 
IBEW, which represents 650 technicians 
and maintenance workers at installations of 
the Canadian section of the DEW Line, 
and the Federal Electric Corporation of 
Paramus, NJ., U.S.A., agreed to submit 
their differences, arising out of negotiations 
on their first agreement, to binding arbitra- 
tion. The union, certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board on November 1; 
1963, had opened negotiations in April 1964 
and was seeking for its members wage parity 
with the company’s employees on the DEW 
Line in Alaska, a union shop and an ir- 
revocable check-off of union dues. 


In September, the industrial inquiry com- 
mission that had been appointed in June 
after a work stoppage involving longshore- 
men in St. John’s (L.G., Aug., p. 677) 
completed its examination of Operating con- 
ditions in the port. The work stoppage had 
ended when the Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association and the Longshoremen’s Pro- 
tective Union agreed to abide by an interim 
agreement extending for three months the 
terms of a previous contract. Judge A. H. 
McKinnon was appointed industrial inquiry 
commissioner. 


The commissioner identified two prob- 
lems—manpower utilization and job secur- 
ity—that called for solution so that the 
port of St. John’s might become efficient and 
competitive and the decline in_ traffic 
arrested. He acknowledged that continua- 
tion of high freight handling costs would 
lead to a further decline in the competitive 
position of the port and eventually to a 
withdrawal of major shipping facilities. 

The commissioner shared the concern of 
the Longshoremen’s Protective Union for the 
welfare of workers in the industry and 


stated that there was an obligation on the 
part of the industry to provide some pro- 
tection when changes in methods of opera- 
tion reduce employment or eliminate jobs. 
In his opinion, the problems confronting 
St. John’s required immediate solution 
rather than gradual improvement through 
evolutionary changes in methods, and attri- 
tion of workers. Judge McKinnon believed 
that the predominantly casual employment 
of longshoremen resulted in fewer employ- 
ment opportunities for more permanently 
attached port workers, and that a relatively 
stable work force should be established. 

Judge McKinnon therefore recommended, 
aS a measure to take care of surplus 
workers, that employees not eligible for 
retirement pensions receive, apart from 
regular rates of pay, one third of any dif- 
ference between regular pay in any 
calendar year from 1964 to 1968 inclusive 
and average annual pay for the years 
1962 and 1963. The commissioner also rec- 
ommended that employees be ineligible for 
this benefit if they were called on five sepa- 
rate occasions in any of the calendar years 
and did not appear for work, unless excused 
for reasons of health. It was also recom- 
mended that surplus longshoremen be placed 
in a reserve pool who would be available 
for work on the waterfront when called. 

For longshoremen aged 65 and over, 
Judge McKinnon recommended retirement 
pursuant to the provisions of the union- 
management pension fund on a maximum 
pension of $40 a month where the 
employee has 25 years of service. It was 
also recommended that the sum of $75 per 
month be paid for those eligible under the 
Old Age Assistance Act. 

Other issues in dispute included the 
union’s proposal for port-wide rotation of 
gangs so that employment would be avail- 
able to all longshoremen and their earnings 
would be equalized, and the companies’ 
proposals to abolish certain restrictive 
practices. 

Judge McKinnon recommended a parent 
gang system of rotation advocated by the 
companies and removal of some of the 
work practices. 

Moreover, he recommended that the 
parties accept a three-year agreement pro- 
viding for annual wage increases ranging 
from 4 cents to 9 cents an hour. 


Copies of the Department's brief on the social and economic problems of the 
older worker that was submitted to the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging 
(L.G., Sept., p. 790) may be obtained from the Division on Older Workers, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Bargaining Calendar for 1965 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees, listed by month in which they terminate, 
Excludes agreements in the construction industry 


JANUARY 
Company and Location Union 

Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont................cesseeeccceeeceeeee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cdnaohns-Manwville-sAsbestos,Ouemws. 4. sae eee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Piamrliony Crt ya Ot cect cress ctecan nodes oe te ee eee a Oe eae aes eco Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Ee aticinz, Co,ofCanada, weamington, Ont. sss. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
moronto) Blectrc Commissioners: MOrOntoO;, O1te. co sescccecccc-e-eoncccceee<+-see Public Empl. (CLC) 

FEBRUARY 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimentaires), Quebec, 








(OU ele we Rae Ei oe Be ao ie 8 ees Sa Rt ee be Commerce & Office Emp]. (CNTU) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper Nicaubay Oues se eet ee tet cre cceecrste tess seoneeens Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated) Paper, Prenche) Dist... Oe mentee neettessess scenes eer Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Eigestone mires) Rubbers Elation) Omnis sere eeteses seegwseedees ences se ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont............. Sieh eee. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (office empl.) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., & 
NS FeaNn Wy eXeteas, JN eyo Oe kd i Oe 9 Re Be tee ee eee ie ae Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont....................cccccccccceeeeeees Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Goodyear ire:ccoRubber, New Toromtos Omtec ....ccetcccsetseceeccr oe ccsee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
La UITOMEG Uy sts a ees se. cee are cas eee ed EL BM od oe feces atid decauaainede Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hotel: Chateau deaurien (ENR), Ottawa Omtes. 0. ..cs.cccesscccesseceocesecevese Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
FrOtelebimpnress1(e PR) Victorias: ©. seen tssce tee ccc eee eeen ee eerie Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
IETOCCIEY AN COUN Era ViellCOUVEDs, st Gute. tea tattastccteeiapesccnssacecessneeee tee Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
INortherm Electric: Belleville: Onta ce Montrealsi\Que.........2---n see Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
iNortherpbilcctric, Montreal © Ue gan .w ee er reetete, co eetee ieee ase ane Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Franquelin & Shelter Bay, 
OHV CES 8G Ss OO otk Noa 6 ale SARE CM AA OA ot ooh Ne a eR Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 
Resticoucherorestsbimployerss nontherm IN Bs.t.sseseeestacrereee seers Ve eiey & Sawmill) Wkrs. (AFL- 
I 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C....................ce.s00-ss0seess0e0 B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
BV aT) COULVEL: Clty sn Eye Gceiene ee ee a, See B28 coe on Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
MARCH 
PNAS ATI AG ASS LOIN Wile ete a, cee access Mineet ceeeacs testes ae eceins ssdeeonsosceeuise Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep River, Ont............. Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Caneinaustricseletd. we LOwns Dunes @ UCN ere cacctstee ant eeseeavereennstesveeesesee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Eldorado) Mining é@ Refining, Eldorado, Sasky.....<....0s0scc.0s-coseseoveceeeeses Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
PlectriceAULOlitem Sarnia Oita. recertcsectaccrtesesaxsts<-c-etrsteceressoeeereseaetieetine Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Rairey Aviation basterl basse Ges Nissen a. cte-vercesetensceessercesyce ees eeeres Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Assn. & other dairies, Vancouver & 
ING WANES TIMMS TELLUS: Con. an, Cee cecnsececeaears asonenceoes sacccéstsesessssedeetiriosseeesras Teamsters (Ind.) 
Hawker Siddeley (Canadian Car Div.), Fort William, Ont Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto & Scarborough, Ont...................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Virginiatown, Ont................cccscceeeereeeees Kerr-Addison Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
IVUATIITO AME WY. TO es eos ee ace eres goe cc ant oes sake cc saecacessCesssencee hore renee IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Manito bamnelepnonerSYSteMmio tsar cccc ters ceccccercc sche stots geese eee seat ene IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 
NianitO baer ClEPMONEE OVS UCI ween eres ewan serene eae cree soeerasnceroeee ee Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & mainte- 
nance empl.) 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide...............00.:00008 IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
OuebecHironrscuhitanium ys SOnels Ours. teaenccecsesasoceceecee evens tec eee Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Rothmans of Pall Mall Canada Ltd., Quebec, Que........0...... ee Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man...............: cece Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 
Saskatche walk Gr Oveemnlem toners ites weeaieenniterrecesccnsncecteseeceesesvesserisyert aus Sask. see Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl. 
Silver wOOdMD ainiess: LOLOnton OMmtire-c--speccccesecesceovece sees sreeese eeseessecanstes Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Steimbere;shietdemslanduonWlontreals Que e.c.scc-cenesosesnstecrsszeseceeeere irate Warehouse & Transport Empl. Assn. 
nd. 
Steinbere:s Wtd.,sland of Montreal, Que... sccesccveccccee-eeot-eeeoe eee ae Steinberg’s Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
NV ATTTIATIG et bY AMI VA ALL oo san ccs seats ceseeete eeeee be ct ssases tes tsuaeesasesavsetons soo actesxsondes Public Empl. (CLC) 
APRIL 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & Manu... .ececeeees Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC), Machinists (AFL- 

CIO /CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Interna- 

tional Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, Anglo-Cdn. Pulp & Paper, Domtar News- 


print ecaJames Maciaren Co.,.N.S. 6c Que. ie icscccccoscncencsecteessecesonnne Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 
British) American’ Oil: Gos Clarkson, Ontin, .cseccceence teereecceeeesceraceseerss Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
BG Ely dro oak OWeLeA TIEN OLULY: se, coctrectet ance cie eteese=-cecessccowsacreoessecencuee IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que...................- entepaecr cies Moulders (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cdn. International Paper & New Brunswick International Paper, 
INE OC UC seen eet eee een en ease eooemaece escntanceenscascecrcsssatearaseenenssercne Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Cdn Johnns=Manvilles PorteUmion ye @Dtsenecentsececcoseesss<tssseccsccesces vse Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment of Canada, Brantford, Ont................... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Rivers, Que....... Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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Company and Location 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’ Mere, Que............ccssscesscrereteeseeenseettnernnneens 


Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que.........sesscssceenecresseseereressesesenens 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que...........:ccccesscesscessetesseeeseeenneeetees 


Domtar Newsprint, Red Rock, Ont.........ccccecceeseteeeesestenseeereeteceneeteens 


Domtar Newsprint & Domtar Construction Materials, Donnacona, 


QUC re ac ee eee tote Pactoteamt ease eee here Pephea Paces Toles asa staaseyseese 
Domtar Pulp & Paper (Howard Smith Paper Div.), Cornwall, Ont... 


Dunlop Canada Limited, Toronto, OMt........cccceeeeeerseeeeeeeseneeteeees 
E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Que...........ccc.ccsccesccsscsscsencenseeneenatgnnstiersrsvensesetsneaes 


Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, Que.............000 
Employing Printers’ Assn. of Montreal, Montreal, Que...............0.+5 
Fisheries Assneiof BiC x setts sty ieics costes este tah ess so watdeav eee aecieredeeeneooNns 
Bisheries Assis oi ty Gor teiacteretovlaneceeteaas Sede crss teemeecn ude rdsveanstarscesaver 


Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont...............::ccsscsccserecsessrcesetrecesesreoosssseserens 


Fur Mirs. Guild, Montreal, Ques... 2.............:ccccccseseecseveccnessnssevonnnrooesnsers 
Great Lakes Paper; Fort William, Ont................ccsseccccsrscseotecosenrceroeens 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, Flin Flon, Man...........ccc cesses 


International Harvester Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont................0.. 
Kellogs.Co. of Canada, Londons Omts rir cccccccee-cetetteereesrtetvencesnttaasen 
Kimberly-Clark Paper:) Perrace Bay) © ntsc semi ncosreacesoess---seateeaenmeee’ 


KVPi Company; -Espanolay Onbeiyseiesc:secteeeecctees cseectsseceeter res -cerenyaaceeore es 


Macdonald Tobaceo,"Miontreale Ouest tact decdeeccs sauces ecceecoceepecoseaenes 
Marathon Corp. Marathons Ont ncn crerceece out catstsnyes eteececereee 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, Ont................4. 


Ontario Paper Thorold? Opting, sic: secesesetete ce eter an oaeetecenate 


Price Brothers & Co., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que........... 
Price Brothers & Co., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que................::ee 


Quebec North Shore Paper & Manicouagan Power Co., Baie 


Comeaiy:Oues: i, Sieccuisvctieticared tects waes tet ase aeons Desay san cane secc- avec sestounesesercas 


Royal York Hotel\(CPR),Moronto, Ont oie ce ees nee sasesccce sncoescnsnaes 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper & Kimberly-Clark of Canada, Kapus- 


KASIn ge Ota ticacct teins. ceca aezien cance tuete sonebane Men deaerteaee too terete 2 aes anaes 


Union Carbide (Metals & Carbon Div.), Welland, Ont.................... 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfd................:ccccccceseessseeeeeees 


Associated Fur Industries of Toronto, Toronto, Ont................:000 


Bowater’s Nfld. Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook, Nfiid....................00: 


Gdn Niarcont Montreal, Ouemsnccre cst nestes eres te ecanee tee een 
Councilof Printing, Industries; sloronto, sOnt. .crce- cess eee eee 
Davide Qarrenre tee, pI ViGndreal, OIC. s.neeeteerp tee cctee tc osteere me teeters 


Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), Guelph & 


IKtCHEN GE, Om tas ee eee ee ect eee Secs eee 


Pommion Rubber (Tire Div.), Katchener,, Ont, .....:...-.0-.scccteesstesesearees 


Baha Goodrich, Kitchenet; Ot. ics ae ere ciee) oe eee ere 
Hotel Chateau Frontenane (CPR); Quebec, Que. es paces 


MelIntyre Porcupine Mines; Schumachet, Ont., j...-2:.c.00se cee ceeee ee 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont.........0000000.. 


Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, Montreal & other centres........ 


RCASV IGiOT-« VEOMtre a le Olea ete Sate tates patra ode casaae tena cceeas oe ad 


Rio Algom Mines (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, Ont..............0.c.0088 
paskatchewan sO Wer COrpsers. 3 mek eavitee erica re 


Shell: OilvMiemtreall’ Owes cee: cries eso osconnes cose caasaas sees vee ike 


Thompson Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ont.........0..cceceeceeeeees 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver &Victoria, B.C 
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Once eeeecccenerscceresce 


Union 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) ; 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) & International Operating Engi- 
neers (AFL-CIO) 


Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Machinists 
(AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

pera Fishermen (Ind.) (canning & cold storage 
emp!.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) & International Operating Engineers 
(AFL-CIO) 

CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), Boilermakers 
(AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), Painters (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Inter- 
national Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Millers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
IBEW (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 

Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLOC), Fire- 
men & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & International Operating 
Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLO), Fire- 
men & Oilers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Plumbers 
(AFL-CIO /CLC), Carpenters (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC), ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs., Federation (CNTU) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) 

UE (ind.) 


Papermakers._ (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO /CLC) & Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Marconi Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

David & Frere Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission Office Empl. 
Syndicate (Ind.) 

RCA Victor Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Shell Emp]. Council (Ind.) 

Thompson Products Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

White Spot Emp!.Union (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 
American Motors Canada Ltd., Brampton, Ont............ccccceeeseeseeseeess Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que........0...00...0.:- Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (female empl.) 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que...............0..... Service Emp]. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 
Bathurst: Power & Paper. Baths tag hb eee eee occs cs leheccecsaccacsscce te Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLO), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & International 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 

Building maintenance & window cleaning contractors, Vancouver, 


A CEG eR CRO aR AE ER WS 2 0S Wn 0 ee a i Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
British Columbia Forest Products, Crofton; Celgar Ltd., Watson 
Island & Rayonier Canada Ltd., Woodfibre, 1S Creer torr Fc Pulp & Paper Wkrs. of Canada (Ind.) 

NIRS Nomis ydneye NSE rycen he sre eee ee ee ae ILA (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

PAL SWStCI- Wide. iat Ce ate ek rte ee the AL ase aha Machinists (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Cdn. Sugar Factories, Picture Butte, Raymond & Taber, Allta......... CLC-chartered locals 

Chrysler Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont ea ee Mer eran er ay i Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) (office empl.) 

Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, IMomtreali@O UG. a.<....cc-torstaut.ses Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (office 
empl.) 

Commission des Ecoles Catholiques, Montreal, Que........ccccccecccceeee000s Public Service tae Federation (CNTU) (main- 
tenance empl.) 

DeHavilland Aircraft, Malton & Toronto, Onte.......ccccccccccccceceeseeceeees Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Be By BadyiCox.iParenti& lower DumOme sy Quel icc..scccssecoceseess-cveece Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIOJCES) 

E.S, & A: Robinson (Canada) Ltd., Leaside, Ont.............c.cccccesessee0e Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Fraser Companies, Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, N.B......... Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont......................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

International Harvester Co. of Canada, Chatham, Ont ea See ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, British Columbia Forest Prod- 

WCtSs dc ikea visnCo A b.Cr Coasts tn. sss Be eee o, 2. accuscncss bars savanas Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River, Cdn. Forest Products, Crown 
Zellerbach Canada Limited, Elk Falls Co. & Rayonier Canada 


Ita BiGrcoastn be we: eee tees Bt ln hee ph Ee wee Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn. of Ontario, Toronto, Ont..........ccccceeeeee Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
COU Mar aa eu MeOTO eT MOUS Sta in. cess cect ce oem te eh caviuel ceeere Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Stanrock wrap Wames, te lltot Walken Ormts... css -ccscoacetee conse oeees ce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
VTC CmIVLOLE Oss VICRetness otec tc tee eee cot td Sa oe ee ee orcs Public Empl. (CLC) 

JULY 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hospitals), Arthabaska, 

UB jquWem eavovaye Kyrtld Ler Pee IN GVELe) (oy PIO Th (Shere 5 ai epee il eden iad J? Veal Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont.........c ce cceceeeeeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Canada«Gement. N28 Ove Ont., Man. (a&e"Altants...220 fo t.n...ene Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Consumers’ Gas Co., Toronto & other centres, Ont...................ce0e0e Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, Que................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Cdn. Bridge), Walkerville, Ont......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Domimion steel caCoal Corp., SyadneysaNiok...2e eee eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Mononner Brotnienrs eainited, Clermont. Ouse. e-s sar esetesscctoesarseeeoeses ree (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO 
) 
HIOtelsidc ta Veens ((VATIOUS) iL OLOMPOmM@ I. sceseene sceraces tases st cet e-- ee Hotel ay (AFL-CIO /CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 
Hote Dicnis: mVvallicn. © bicoutimiriOues, ser. scat sce eeeesasceeie fast ssence Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Iniperal Lobaccores SubsIdS | Ombyc OUCH pr... tccee ce recassoscen eee niccsne Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
AUGUST 
Ganada & Dominion Sucam Momtreal, QOue.j...ccccncadetetthececccs0eve-occbdes Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
IDEnMisSOnm Vines: aleliOp locke mOM be .. maa oc cnecccesweenrns rede a ae sarees Meee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Glass. MVOniCeal  OUSs te 4-0 cee eaccacs cteteeee pessoas cov ctetaaes EAs Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Domimion Stores, Montreal & yieintty, Query), Viale. nc .ovssasocccescene Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Woodlands Div.), Riviere Jacques Cartier, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Duplate@anadatlLamited, Oshawa Omtapeererce tect is eecse ls iecssesreese-cas Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
SEPTEMBER 
PRITE CE AINA GAS YS TORT = WIGS ote tcscs-taccases saarcscstnvaresececcoree coez esses tac teem Iraanoots Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nfld..... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, Montreal, Que. & 

OtheMiGentres tare ete Mee fA rb eRe, bn cuit kone cee oss 3 .0sbcner anaes Teamsters (Ind.) : 

Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, Ont.................eee Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 

INOrandaeviinesw oranda, UCL. occa ncetes eccncceceeetcceeetereccnseeeseen eet cen Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Saskatchewan GO Vermimen tres reeesee sats teh reared eerste ttens cans ocaunessseees Sask. Govt. Emp]. Assn. (Ind.) (classified services) 

OCTOBER 

Cdn SteciHoumadries., NLOMredl, QUE... tercerasssus ts tegekasancete os oteemereee se Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dominion Electrohome Industries, Retoheners Ontrssi. o... cee National Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 

Dominion Stores, Toronto & other centres, Oars. Aw Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Great Western Garment Co., Edmonton, Alta Wines. Fe United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Hotel Sheraton-Mount Royal, Montreal, Que...............ccccceeeseeeeeeeeeeeee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

lronOre Company ofiGanada, Nil; & Quesce...c5.<-nsetesoee = -secucsnneetes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

Montreal Locomotive Works, Longue Pointe, Que..................:cceee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

MNormetal Nunine: INOGMetAy OUG Tt cicess jfncrtccarsonesaco=scncngs avedettaceinamsaaee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

iINorthermemlectric © Bramaleas Ont. esac. clo cccsesrece cv acceo teers hot oe dk covenase cee UE (ind.) 

Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, OVINE, eB ot NA ease a Drest ctciascns cece weet ata UE (ind.) 

Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jeannine, Que............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
NOVEMBER 

ATER AACA, SMSTCIUI-WiGer ee Loa meietsde acter ete haere teers Rose others. on enna das Air Canada Sales Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Cyanamid of Canada (Welland Plant), Niagara Falls, Ont............... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

DOMINO MAG lass bla lltOMss OM tener, cece «saves can tsyastacsee-+a--tyn-bene tae Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 

DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, (@ Yb, Bee bats saaacere ahr tenner ioomace Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 

Ouemont Minin, Norandia, Quckey nd. .cecceecccees.seertrvese-ctnenedittorsycandavt Steelworkers. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
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DECEMBER 









Company and Location Union 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & vicinity, Que............... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) (garage empl.) 
Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religieuses (5 hospitals), Granby, Sorel & ‘ ; 
Stebiyacinthe Oller sessae-ceerstee:- ee ee ee ie FT daa oD (CNTU) 
i f Gairies mLOLONtOs Ontersei.ercee-css. case tas etes er aneaneieres eamsters (Ind. 
CBC Se ee aide REET OU POM, Mee tat ss cak cue scseete secee sameness os Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Gdn. Copper! Retiners, Montreal, QUC ii iae sg cte tice ene crenenetreeceen seen eaters Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
@dnwMarconi, Montreal Owe 2 aerec css tes te eae icners onne steerer teveere sence Marconi Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
CNR, Jsystem-wider:& ccseiaseerret terete eee eerter es vate ceee ete cana eseeesaee ee nee /CLC) 0) 
Other LAUWAYS .cccc, fssccedepecssance<carscese PR eR ee RST unions (non-operating empl. 
Coe eens tee sseccheask 4 ae ea ee .. Trainmen (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Trenton, N.S... ad Steelworkers (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Sarnia, Ont............ ... Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Dryden Paper Dryden, Omtieee ss ee ieee Cee ees essence cee ies eseaeerece Papermakers (AFL-CIO /CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S..............cceceeseeeeeeeeeees pereetrer Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Hospitals (15), Montreal, Granby, Joliette, Lachine, St. Hyacinthe, ’ ‘ ; 
WValleyfield’& Verduiny Ques ree accsec sete oe ranee se ctesckec Se cescarennceccssesntcseens Service mies Federation (CNTU) (registered 
nurses 
Hospitals (15), Montreal, Lachine, St. Jerome & Verdun, Que....... Cee eae iaanauiat (CNTU) (non-profes- 
sional empl. 
Mi-Mail Limited, ‘Granby a@ urs cee cect aneter ere areee tees eeeneee nee emer ae Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont..........0.... ccs Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Regina General’ Hospital, Resina, Saskeigeccecestecuscca cess seeteeseeesesaeeeee sue Public Empl. (CLC) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: crore acca tres teet ates caneon eiiva se eepieviacy si seet Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Montreal, 
Québec & ThréewRivers, (Quester erie sete acne seal acorn eee ILA (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & Alta.............cccceceees Teamsters (Ind.) 
Toronto Board of Education, Toronto, Ont........... ... Public Empl. (CLC) (caretakers) 
University Hospital saskatoon sacks sree ser arseercetee eee sete eee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 5 
Vancouver |Crty.. Bi Gs icc: Soiree eer reeves eee ae eee pe ey Civic Empl. Union (ind.) (outside 
empl. 
Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & Three Rivers, Que..... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 
Winnipes Meirol(lransiteD epita) ivi attemeerreyeeres tet ceo-secces<ctteresscuaeeet ee Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expirmg During November, December 1964 
and January 1965 


(except those under negotiation in October) 
Company and Location Union 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corp. Flintkote Mines, Thetford Mines, 


QU aie Rie SNe ee 8 een Mn ee Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Calgary. City <A lear ene aeopenees toe n, e ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Galgary City. (Alta® 2 canna ee ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. ..... Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ..............000 Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Catelli Food Products, Montreal, Que. ..........00.... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent, 

QU so ecntiss cans be teases Sete ease etl hae een iienemnn GbGrChartercamocaL 
Dommion: Coal, Glace Bay, NiS.- ee Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring & other companies, 

Toronto, Onthiviii 2a ae. Oe ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hamilton “City, (Ont.—) ..ttsnunctee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. ..... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ........ Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
LondonsCity; Ontario: st eee. See er Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ............ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. .......... IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Miramichi River ports shippers, N.S. ............0..6 Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Otawa, Ont. ........0.....00.... Public Empl. (CLC 
Rownttes: Co. TTorontO. One pra. cae ar et ae Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint John, 

INS ties te ltS ir Tost ey). ne aS, BI ey. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters 


(AFL-CIO/CLC), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine Wkrs. 


CLC 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North : 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. ..... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 
pas aLaonyC ity WOask Mere 2 ten te Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Telegram Publishing, Toronto, Ont. ...............0.... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Empl. (CLG) 
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Company and Location Union 





Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Lorontoy Stars Lorontos,Onts (4-65 esse. 3 Socks)... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Part II Negotiations in Progress During October 1964 

(except those concluded in October) 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones ....................000 IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
AlbertarGoyernment Télephones se. ..e- IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 
Ont) SeMiontréal), Quesss. Ae Rees CLC-chartered locals 

Bata. Shoe, sbatawas Onta \, lathe eee teten ce Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ... Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (craft & serv- 
ices empl.) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Que. & Ont. ... Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical & 


associated empl.) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 


SPE TaSCE VAUCY, Bio cciincsncconsncd th ai etk PR 6 schon Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bc. Morels’ Assn. y ancouvers: B.Ceete-eten to. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage 
dispensers) 
Be PHVdIO, & Power AULNOMty y cocad- eerie. 3hr Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bornavyeisttict BiG ©. ccna. rece A eee ce Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. & 
foremen) 


Canada Safeway, Dominion Stores, IGA, Lob- 
laws, Shop-Easy, Super-Valu & other stores, 
Vancouver , & /other :centres,) B. Cie seuinesdo.. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ge Valera bik bees mh Oe AEH at oy gl @ 101 Mince ae a ane or ern Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme, Galt 
Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ........ Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdo. Kodak. Mount Dennis; Ontii.as:....0 ec. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Toronto, Hamilton, 


London, Ottawa, Ont., & Montreal, Que. ........ Lithographers (Ind.) 
Cdn. Western Natural Gas & Northwestern 
Peso A Aci ehy.c rae ccdh ere. cxcetor tees Romie eet Natural Gas Empl. Welfare Assn. (Ind.) 
: Natural Gas Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) 
Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

Wie EOP IAVILS tall) es iriee 2 x. Ree te). wats Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Compagnie Miron Ltee., Ville St-Michel, Que. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. ............ Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Niagara Falls, Ont. ............ VE (Ind.) 

Dominion Rubber (Papineau Plant), Montreal, 

OTT OCe, ieee ne ne One ene OE So BOR Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Banrontois Clty, «All (dens peers, kd fo spterc eaten Aan. Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
cron ie © 40, Al he trcre +s saenseroscdteecenasaateaneet- one Public Empl. (CLC) outside empl.) 
Fort Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, North 

WorkesQakville,. & Crowland; Ont; i-...2.a00%: Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pry-CadpuryeLid,, Montreal, Que. 22.1450. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, Win- 
AUT Oy al WU 2 ie eto tie teens mii seen Ee ae ie Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


General Motors of Canada &_ subsidiaries, 
Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, Scarborough 


SusondOn Ones 4. s.5.5 08d Mead olen cedt ee pete Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 

London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Madeleine, ; 

Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, Que. .... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario .. Public Empl. (CLC) 

Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & 


Porte Arthurs On tere ite eye ee tiene eaeg Railway Clerks (AFL-AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 

SETS) Sy LO) etal dosent) Laie retain Senta seen Rein tater Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Diomtreal, City, Ques cieet cvcsecesancereescep cassie vese- seRereaneee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreale City Quierta ee a coer eae ecsiects Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
MontrealeCity Ove. a). ett ecd tee erst ceeente see ee seh ae Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 

empl. 

Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 

eB AU ees. onecan dba acs alll a alas ti alent oma ands rads Hampi piAEES Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
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Company and Location Union 
NorthemMElectric, Toronto; Onte* ae, See... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(shop, warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, 


Fraser Valley & Vancouver Island .................... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Phillips Electrical Co., Brockville, Ont. ............ IUE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Provincial Transport, Montreal, Que. ................ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide .................... CNTU-chartered locals (retail, warehouse & 

office empl.) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alla. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) | . 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones ................ Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PorontouCity Ont eee iad 2 eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. CLC-chartered local 
WV aNCORVEr ONY, Bc oe ces eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victoria, Hospital, London st:Ont. see Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. ............ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
WKinmpess City, Man, 6:22) "cect tah ages Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Conciliation Officer 
Abitibi Power & Paper, northern Ontario ............ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 

ties Fr Ee Tae i ee ee oA" ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CdnaCelanese, SorelscQué.s 1.2%... 0a. See... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ........ Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), 


INIDIPOTL VIN 8s. ete eee oe Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Dupont o£ Canada KinestonsOntiaint ase... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Edmonton. City, MAHA E: 4 ).208 1, Bee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ PAG eae toate B & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
{CLE 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont. .... Ce pene & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CL 
Marathons Corp, /Port-“Arthore Ont). 22a. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. .. Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co, of Canada, Montreal, Ont. 1.4..)........... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Conciliation Board 
Air} Catiarigia.sAti et 7 can both, See DU. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Towboate Owners? Assn. |)... ee. Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway 
; Transport & General Workers (CLC) 
CBC, scompany-wide Mien), ei ate... ieee Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO- 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Coal Operators’ Assn. of Western Canada, Alta. 
a pcs k aa. ee Ee Ee yk a Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Frovincial Paper, (horald,) Ont, &). aaa eee. Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Foderation (CNTU) 


Oita ic ie Ra eee Le ee RE Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steel Co. of Canada (Hamilton Works), Hamil- 
fom Ont (de Math OG ISOe'S aed ary to | Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
moronte. Metro: Qnts ants yee, he Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
aronto City, VORES See tt ee ee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Poronton Mein. Ont 40 ose pe Ine. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Arbitration 
Ottawa CIO gaemrree ne ctem cu autor ag > Ua an Public Empl. (CLC) 
Reeves City MUG. re ee ere Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
; (inside empl.) 
DiEpeGr City, (Oem eek Oe NE es FoR ey: Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
(Continued on page 1048) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Conditions of Work in Sheltered Employment 


Summary of address by Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 


Civilian Rehabilitation, 


at the 


International Seminar on 


Sheltered Employment in Stockholm, Sweden, in September 


“It is reasonable to hope that conditions 
of work in a sheltered situation should, as 
closely as possible, parallel those pertaining 
to a normal work situation, with modifica- 
tions adapted to the needs of the workers 
concerned,” said lan Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, at the 
International Seminar on Sheltered Employ- 
ment held in Stockholm, Sweden, September 
21-30 (L.G., May, p. 385). A summary of 
his address follows. 

The preamble to the constitution of the 
ILO embraces the firm belief that all 
human beings have a basic right, regardless 
of physical or social handicaps, to partici- 
pate in productive activity to the limit of 
their capabilities. 

Sheltered employment, therefore, must 
provide the opportunity for productive 
activity to those whose limits of capability 
are temporarily or permanently below the 
requirements of the competitive labour 
market. 

Sheltered workshops frequently provide 
means for training and transitional employ- 
ment for those who will return to industrial 
work. For such, it is important that normal 
working conditions are emulated in the 
workshop. For those whose sheltered em- 
ployment is likely to be permanent, special 
conditions may be required. 

Sheltered employment facilities should 
provide more than just work. That work 
should provide remuneration that is con- 
ducive to self-support, self-confidence and 
self-respect. Wage rates should be com- 
parable to those paid locally for similar work 
in industry. There must be no suggestion 
that sheltered employment can depress 
wages. 

Wages should be related to production, 
and any other financial assistance given the 
worker should not be considered as wages. 
In planning wage schedules it is important 
to have a built-in incentive to encourage the 
handicapped worker to strive constantly to 
increase his ability in order to enter or re- 
enter normal employment. 

Hours of work in a sheltered employment 
facility play a significant role in determin- 
ing favourable or unfavourable working 
conditions. Hours of work in industry are 
governed by legislation in many countries. 
Some provinces have established a 44-hour 
week maximum. Most industries in Canada, 
however, have adopted a 40-hour week. 
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The hours of work in sheltered employ- 
ment must be adjusted according to the 
needs of the workers. A severely handi- 
capped individual may be able to work for 
several hours without undue stress if the 
conditions are suitable. Sometimes, slight 
adjustments in the position or method of 
performing a particular task can eliminate 
the stress or reduce it to a minimum. Some- 
times, by rotating jobs no individual is on 
particularly arduous tasks for long periods 
and more uniform hours of work can be 
maintained. There must be sufficient flexi- 
bility in the hours-of-work schedules, how- 
ever, to meet the needs of the workers in- 
volved. 


Most of the practical measures to pro- 
mote the health and safety of employees in 
regular industrial employment (regulations 
regarding lighting, heating, cleanliness, 
ventilation, space requirements, sanitary 
facilities, restrooms, first aid, fire preven- 
tion and protection, guarding of machinery, 
dangerous substances, fumes, etc. apply in 
equal measure to sheltered employment. 


Where handicapped people are employed, 
however, some additional measures may be 
needed. For example, ramps are required 
for workers in wheelchairs and are also 
less hazardous than stairs or steps for those 
on crutches, the partially lame, cardiac 
cases, or the blind. Wider doors and passage- 
ways, accessible wash basins, larger toilet 
rooms and other modifications must be 
provided. 

There must be a harmonious relationship 
between staff and workers, among the 
workers themselves and between the workers 
and the community. Developing such a 
climate of harmony requires competent 
management and qualified leadership. Execu- 
tive and staff need specialized training and 
experience. It is generally agreed that 
medical participation in sheltered workshop 
management is necessary. 

An essential part of the rehabilitation 
process is to improve the mental as well as 
the physical health of the handicapped. The 
planning of work conditions and schedules 
and the establishing of wage rates must be 
done with this objective in view. It is there- 
fore an advantage to have a psychologist or 
psychiatrist or both on the rehabilitation 
team. 
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Older Workers 


Job Re-design for Older Workers 


One way of increasing man’s efficiency at work is to fit the 


job to the man. OECD 


book lists job features likely to be 


selected for re-design to make job suitable for older workers 


“For many years industrial psychologists 
have recognized two ways of increasing the 
efficiency of man at work,” writes Dr. 
Stephen Griew of the University of Otago, 
New Zealand, in a recent publication, Job 
Re-design,* commissioned by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 

“The first, which is often termed ‘fitting 
the man to the job’, involves the selection 
of workers for jobs which best suit their 
capacities, attainments and interests, and 
training them to work efficiently, eco- 
nomically and safely. 


“The second, essentially complementary 
to the first, involves ‘fitting the job to the 
man’ by applying carefully collected data 
on human performance and capacity to the 
design of equipment and organization of 
work. The object of this second method, 
which is now usually called ‘ergonomics,’ 
is to reduce the stresses and strains on the 
worker to a minimum.” 

The science of ergonomics has been 
applied extensively in Western Europe for 
a number of years, but has not been used 
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to any large extent in North America. The 
practice in North America has been for 
enlightened employers to transfer workers 
to more suitable jobs as their capabilities 
change with age. But a transfer to more 
suitable work, when skills have become 
obsolescent or physical capacity has dimin- 
ished, will sometimes cause a reduction in 
wages; and the number of jobs available 
for such workers is decreasing as a result of 
technological advances. 

The application of ergonomics in a plant 
is of advantage to all workers, not only 
the older ones. The elimination of. stress- 
causing factors makes it possible for a 
worker to remain at a job for a longer time. 
In addition, it can make available to older 
workers jobs not previously considered open 
to them. 

Quite large benefits may often be ob- 
tained from making simple and inexpensive 
modifications, for instance, a reduction in 
the cost of labour turnover, including the 
training of new workers, in absences due to 
sickness, fewer rejections, and increased 
productivity. 

In the table below, Dr. Griew summarizes 
the job features likely to be selected for 
job re-design for older workers. 


SUMMARY OF JOB FEATURES LIKELY TO BE SELECTED FOR 
JOB RE-DESIGN FOR OLDER WORKERS 


A. The Working Environment 


. Excessive heat or humidity. 

. Atmospheric pollution. 

. Inadequate lighting; source of glare. 
. Excessive noise. 


RWNR 


B. The Design and Layout of Equipment and the Work-Place 


. Close visual, or intense auditory activity. 
. Fine discriminatory activity. 


. Narrow tolerances of accuracy. 


SIAMRWNR 


. Design features causing prolonged stooping, bending, stretching, etc. 
. Weight of tool or part of body supported 


by operator without aid. 


- Complex, ambiguous or “unnatural” informational displays. 


. Hazards likely to cause tripping, stumbling, etc. 


C. The Organization of Work 


. Short-term memory requirement. 

. Short bursts of extremely heavy work. 
. Continuous, heavy work. 

. Low distribution of rest-pauses. 


ABRWNR 


. Speed of work not under operator’s own control (pacing). 


D. Combinations of Features Which Appear to Call for Re-Design 


or in presence of glare. 


own control. 


An BW pore 


: 


. Continuous, heavy work in hot environments. 
- Close visual work or work requiring fine discriminations in badly lighted work-places 


: Continuous, heavy work of a paced variety. 
. Complex informational displays which have to be read at speeds outside the operator’s 


. High levels of accuracy which have to be maintained during paced work. 
. Responding to auditory instructions or signals in excessively noisy conditions. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Employment of African Women 


Emergence of African woman as regular wage-earner, inevitable 
result of industrialization, transforms way of life and work 


The emergence of the African woman as 
a regular wage-earner is an inevitable result 
of industrialization, but it is something alto- 
gether new. Traditionally, African women 
have been essential members of the family 
economy, sharing with men the responsi- 
bility of maintaining home and family. 
While secure in their sense of personal 
worth, at the same time they were definitely 
under the control of their men-folk. 


Today women still engage in family 
undertakings and in subsistence farming; 
some, like the famous market-women of 
Ghana and Nigeria, are self-employed. The 
few women university graduates and those 
with secondary education are employed in 
various professional and semi-professional 
occupations. 

The number who work for wages, how- 
ever, is small, both absolutely and as a per- 
centage of all working women. The idea of 
a woman’s working for pay under the orders 
of another person, likely a man, is still 
repugnant to large sectors of public opinion. 

With political independence and_ the 
quickening pace of economic development, 
however, the ways of life and work of 
African women are undergoing profound 
transformation. Conditions vary with dif- 
ferences in political, economic, social and 
cultural outlook, but there is widespread 
conviction that sound economic develop- 
ment requires the full integration of women 
workers of every level of skill in the man- 
power resources of a country. 

Such considerations, set forth in a report 
prepared by the International Labour Office, 
lend interest and meaning to the inclusion of 
an item on the employment and conditions 
of work of African women in the agenda 
of the Second African Regional Conference 
under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organization, to be held in Addis 
Ababa from November 30 to December 11. 
The report, which will provide background 
for discussion, incorporates the findings of 
an earlier discussion by the ILO African 
Advisory Committee in Tananarive in 1962 
(L.G. 1962, p. 1384), together with replies 
to an ILO questionnaire received from some 
33 African States-Members of the ILO. 

The greatest obstacle to the employment 
of African women is their lack of education. 
Throughout Africa, illiteracy is an urgent 
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problem, and not only is the rate of illit- 
eracy higher for girls than for boys but 
their school enrolment is lower. 


To improve the position of women in 
employment, however, the immediate need 
underlined in the report is for vocational 
training, both for women who have been 
to school and those who have not. The 
latter need help in finding their place in the 
changing economic situation and training 
to enable them to take up paid work. 


The most promising field for them is 
domestic service in private homes, hotels, 
hospitals or other institutions. They must 
be taught such skills as how to serve at 
table, to cook and to care for children. 


Factory work offers possibilities too, but, 
because the surroundings are strange to 
them, women need induction training, learn- 
ing under careful supervision how to operate 
the machines with which they will work. 

The self-employed woman, too, needs 
training. There are new demands: accounts 
to be kept, income tax returns to be made, 
new laws to be learned, forms to be filled in, 
catalogues to be studied in order to select 
goods to be imported for sale. A market- 
woman must understand merchandising and 
management and know how to organize a 
co-operative. Women who depend upon 
homecrafts need training to improve their 
products and make them more saleable. 


A rising demand for office workers has 
enhanced the importance of training in that 
field. Taking advantage of the situation, 
some “fortune hunters” have set up schools 
to train typists in two or three months. Such 
training is inadequate; those who take it 
come out incompetent and unqualified. As a 
result such initiatives have been made sub- 
ject to licensing in a number of countries. 


The report reviews also the laws govern- 
ing conditions of work, for example, wages, 
hours, safety, health and maternity pro- 
tection. These require scrutiny from the 
point of view of their relevance to the 
changing position of women, as well as 
the provisions for their enforcement. 


Services to care for the children of work- 
ing mothers; hostels for girls and women 
working away from a family home; facili- 
ties for vocational guidance and counselling 
—these, among other subjects, are explored 
and documented as background for the 
Addis Abba discussions. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for five days during September. The Board 
issued ten certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation 
votes, rejected five applications for certifica- 
tion and rejected one application for revoca- 
tion of certification. During the month the 
Board received eight applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal of 
four applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour (CNTU) on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the National 
Harbours Board employed in its Grain 
Elevator Department, Montreal, Que. (L.G., 
Sept., p. 797). The Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees had inter- 
vened. 

2. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour (CNTU) on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the National 
Harbours Board employed in its general 
forces at Montreal, Que. (L.G., Sept. p. 
797). The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerk, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees had intervened. 

3. National Syndicate of Employees of 
the Montreal Harbour (CNTU) on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the National 
Harbours Board employed in its cold 
storage warehouse and Refrigeration Branch 
at Montreal, Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 797). The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees had intervened. 

4. Canadian Union of Public Employees 
on behalf of two units of employees of the 
Lakehead Harbour Commissioners, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont. One unit 
comprises policemen and the other unit 
comprises maintenance employees (LG., 
Oct., p. 876). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Norlake Steamships 
Co. Limited, Toronto, Ont., aboard the S.S. 
Alexander Leslie (L.G., Oct., p. 876). 

6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15381, on behalf of 
a unit of mates and marine engineers em- 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


ployed by La Cie de Navigation du Golfe, 
Ltée, Quebec, Que., aboard the M. V. 
Sillery (L.G., Sept., p. 799). The Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild Inc., Eastern 
Branch, had intervened. 

7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf 
of a unit of mates and marine engineers 
employed by Polaris Shipping Ltd., Quebec, 
Que., aboard the M. V. Cacouna and M. V. 
Polaris Explorer (L.G., Sept., p. 799). The 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
Eastern Branch, had intervened. 

8. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Prince Ungava by Les 
Messageries de la Cote Nord Ltée (North 
Shore Shipping Lines Ltd.), Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., Sept., p. 799). 

9. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of mates and marine engineers em- 
ployed aboard the M.V. Prince Ungava by 
Les Messageries de la Cote Nord Ltée. 
(North Shore Shipping Lines Ltd.), Mont- 
real, Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 799). The Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild Inc., Eastern 
Branch, had intervened. 

10. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 698, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Alitalia 
Airlines, employed at the Montreal Inter- 
national Airport, Dorval, Que. (L.G., Oct., 
p. 878). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15383, applicant, La 
Cie de Navigation du Golfe Ltée, Quebec, 
Que., respondent (unlicensed personnel), 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 799). 
The Board ordered that only the name of the 
applicant appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: Miss M.P. Bigras) (See also 
“Applications for Certification Rejected,” 
below, item 3.) 

2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, applicant, 
Polaris Shipping Limited, Quebec, Que., 
respondent (unlicensed personnel), and 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada, 





_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 799). The Board 
ordered that only the name of the applicant 
appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
Miss M.P. Bigras) (See “Applications for 
Certification Rejected” below, item 2.) 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Scott Misener 
Steamships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont., 
respondent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 799) (Returning Officer: M. 
Horenblas). 


4. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, and The 
New York Central Railroad Company as 
lessee of the Michigan Central Railroad 
and sub-lessee of the Canada Southern Rail- 
way, respondent (engineers), and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, intervener 
(L.G., Oct., p. 878). The Board ordered 
that the names of both the applicant and the 
intervener appear on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 





5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Johnstone Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (L.G., Oct. p. 878) 
(Returning Officer: S. Emmerson). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Verreault Naviga- 
tion Inc., Les Méchins, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., Sept., p. 798). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Polaris Shipping Limited, 
Quebec, Que., respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel), and District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 13946, 
intervener,,.. CUG54) Sept...) -picisi99) 4 The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are provided by the Minister of Labour through the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations Board are continued in force and effect by 


the Act. 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 
and ferries, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 
declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to administer provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—that fix a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
or violation of such agreements; and the investigation of complaints referred to it by the 
minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported here under two headings: (1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 
Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations Branch and the Director of Industrial Relations 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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employees affected (See also “Representa- 
tion Votes Ordered,” item 2, above.) 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, La Cie de Navigation 
du Golfe Ltée., Quebec, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel), and District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 15383, intervener (L.G., Oct., 
p. 878). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected (See also 
“Representation Votes Ordered,” item 1, 
above. ) 

4. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 2085, applicant, 
TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, Man, 
respondent (DEW Line Division pilots), 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association, 
intervener. (L.G., Oct., p. 878). The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that the 
proposed unit is not appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

5. Canadian Union of Employees of 
Verreault Navigation Inc., F.C.A.I., appli- 
cant, Verreault Navigation Inc., Les 
Méchins, Que., respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel), and Seafarers’ International Union 
of Canada, intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 878). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the Board was not satisfied on the 
evidence presented that the applicant is a 
bona fide and properly organized and 
operating trade union. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Michael 
Tapp and Victor Rostad, applicants, Tag- 
gart Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union 
No. 91, General Truck Drivers Loca] 938 
and the Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, respondent (see “Reasons for 
Judgment,” below). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit 
of deck officers employed by Agence Mari- 
time Inc., Quebec, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of officer employees of Western 
Ontario Broadcasting Co., Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed by Swiftsure Towing 
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Company Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local Union 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Boston & Rockland Transportation 
Company Limited, Yarmouth, N.S. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

5. Cape Breton Projectionists Union No. 
848 of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, applicant, and the Island 
Radio Broadcasting Company Limited, 
Charlottetown, P.EI., respondent (CFCY 
and CFCY-TV) (Investigating Officer: D. 
T. Cochrane). 

6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 
Orleans Navigation Inc., Montmorency, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed by 
Orleans Navigation Inc., Montmorency, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Western Tug & Barge Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, applicant, 
and North Shipping & Transportation Ltd., 
Ste. Foy, Que., respondent (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (L.G., Sept., p. 799). 

2. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, applicant, 
North Shipping & Transportation Ltd., Ste. 
Foy, Que., respondent (licensed personnel), 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, intervener (L.G., Sept., p. 
799). 

3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, applicant, 
Orleans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, Ile 
d’Orleans, Que., respondent (unlicensed 
personnel), and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada, intervener (L.G., Oct., 
p. 878) (new application submitted, see 
“Applications for Certification Received”, 
item 5, above). 

4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, applicant, 
and Orleans Navigation Inc., St. Laurent, 
He d’Orleans, Que., respondent (licensed 
personnel) (L.G., Oct. p. 878) (new 
application submitted, see “Application for 
Certification Received,” item 6, above). 
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Reasons for Judgment 


in application for revocation of certification affecting 


Michael Tapp and Victor Rostad 


and 


Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa 


Applicants 


Respondent 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 
Union 91, and General Truck Drivers, Local 938 and Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 


and Helpers of America 


This Board made an order under date of 
July 27, 1964, certifying the respondent 
unions (hereafter called the Respondents) 
as bargaining agents for a unit of employees 
of Taggart Service Limited (hereafter called 
the Employer), a corporation with head 
Office at Ottawa, Ont., which operates an 
interprovincial road trucking undertaking. 

The applicants, who claim to be two em- 
ployees of the Employer, have made an 
undated application to this Board on behalf 
of themselves and other employees of the 
Employer asking that the Board revoke the 
aforesaid order of certification on the ground 
that a majority of employees in the bar- 
gaining unit no longer wish to be represented 
by the Respondents as bargaining agents. 
This application was received under date of 
August 14, 1964. 

The order for certification was opposed by 
the Employer. It was made by the Board fol- 
lowing two hearings before this Board on 
the application for certification and follow- 
ing an intervening vote of employees 
ordered by the Board, in the circumstances 
which are set forth in the Reasons for 
Judgment given by the Board under date of 
July 23, 1964 (L.G., Sept., p. 800). The 
Board has since refused an application made 
by the Employer to the Board to have it 
reconsider the aforesaid decision and order 
for certification. 

Section 11 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act reads as follows: 

11. Where in the opinion of the Board a 
bargaining agent no longer represents a majority 
of employees in the unit for which it was 
certified the Board may revoke such certification 
and thereupon, notwithstanding sections 14 and 
15, the employer shall not be required to bar- 
gain collectively with the bargaining agent, but 
nothing in this section prevents the bargaining 
agent from making an application under Sec- 
tion 7. 


Respondents 


The wording of this section gives the 
Board, in its view, a discretion as to grant- 
ing or refusing decertification. 


Subsection 3 of Section 7 of the said Act 
provides that where a bargaining agent has 
been certified by the Board for a unit of 
employees of an employer but no collective 
agreement is in force covering such unit, 
an application to displace that bargaining 
agent may not be made until after the 
expiry of 12 months from the date of 
certification, except with the consent of the 
Board. 


This provision is designed, in the Board’s 
view, to ensure adequate time and oppor- 
tunity for a newly certified bargaining agent 
to bargain with the employer of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit for which it 
is certified with a view to the conclusion of 
a collective agreement or revision of any 
existing collective agreement to which it 
may become a party by virtue of Section 10 
of the Act. An application by another union 
to be certified in respect of the same unit 
within the specified period of 12 months 
is prohibited, except where it is made with 
the consent of the Board, which consent 
would not be given in the absence of extra- 
ordinary circumstances. In the view of the 
Board, the purpose of this provision is to 
ensure that negotiations shall not be subject 
to undue delays, frustration or failure by 
reason of action taken by another union 
seeking to displace the said bargaining 
agent. 


These considerations, in the view of the 
Board, apply with equal force in respect of 
the granting or refusal of decertification 
under Section 11 of the Act. In the view of 
the Board, the Board should not grant an 
application for decertification before a 
similar period of time following certification 
has been afforded to the bargaining agent 
for the exercise of the rights conferred by 





The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, Chairman, and A. H. Balch, E. R. Complin, 
J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, Donald MacDonald, Gérard Picard and H. Taylor, members. 


The judgment was delivered by the Chairman. 
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or flowing from the certification, except in 
extraordinary circumstances. This is a mat- 
ter of importance, in the view of the Board, 
in the interests of industrial peace and 
stable labour-management relationships. 
There are, in the opinion of the Board, no 
exceptional circumstances existing in con- 


Conciliation and Other 


nection with the present application for 
decertification as would warrant the Board’s 
granting the application for decertification at 
this time. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
for the Board. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 15, 1964. 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
Vancouver, and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe). 


2. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) and Local 400 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild (L.G., Sept., 
p. 805). 


Conciliation Boards fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (L.G., Oct., p. 882) was 
fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge Walter 
Little of Parry Sound as Chairman. Judge 
Little was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, S. E. Dinsdale of 
Toronto and Francis Eady of Ottawa, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the Corporation and union, respec- 
tively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in August to deal 
with a dispute between CJMS Radio 
Montreal Limited and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Oct., p. 882) was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Antoine Lamarre of 
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Montreal as Chairman. Judge Lamarre was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Gilles Godin and Louis- 
Claude Trudel, both of Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian National Railways 
Police Association (L.G., Oct., p. 882) was 
fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of Raymond Barakett of 
Montreal as Chairman. Mr. Barakett was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C., of Toronto and Dollard Dansereau of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


4. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established and fully constituted in 
September to deal with a dispute between 
Air Canada, Montreal, and Lodges 714 and 
1751 of the International Association of 
Machinists (L.G., Sept., p. 805). W. H. 
Dickie of Toronto was appointed as Chair- 
man by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, H. M. Sparks of Montreal and Peter 
Podger of Streetsville, Ont., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 


Board Report Received 


Federal Electric Corporation, Paramus, 
N.J. (DEW Line operations in Canada) 
and Local 2085 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (L.G., Aug., 
p. 718). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Arbitrator Appointed on Request of Parties 


Federal Electric Corporation, Paramus, 
N.J. (DEW Line operations in Canada) 
and Local 2085 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (see 
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above). His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson 
of Belleville, Ont. was appointed Arbitrator 
on September 26 to make a final and bind- 
ing decision on the wage issue which re- 
mained in dispute. 


Dispute Lapsed 


McClure Transport Limited, Edmundston, 
N.B., and District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., June, p. 505). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Federal Electric Corporation, Paramus, N.J. 


and 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


During September, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Federal Electric 
Corporation, Paramus, N.J., and Local 2085 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of R. A. Gallagher of Winnipeg. He was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members, R. E. 
Noonan and H. L. Stevens, both of Winnipeg, nominees of the company and union, 


respectively. 


The report of the chairman and Mr. Noonan constitutes the report of the Board. 


The minority report was made by Mr. Stevens. 


The text of the reports is reproduced here. 


The history of the dispute leading to 
the appointment of this Board is as follows: 

The above local union was certified by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board on 
November 1, 1963. Prior to this date, the 
employees of the company were not organ- 
ized. 


The certification was questioned by the 
employer in certain legal proceedings, and 
as a result negotiations did not get under- 
way between the parties until the month of 
April 1964. 


The union and the employer did excellent 
work in their negotiations in the months of 
April and May 1964, with the result that 
only two items remained to be resolved, 
namely, wages and union security. While 
these two points present formidable dif- 
ficulties to both parties and to this Board, 
the work done and the success accomplished 
by them are deserving of commendation. 

This Board was constituted on June 3, 
1964 and held a meeting with the parties on 
June 30. As it appeared obvious after a 
thorough investigation that agreement be- 
tween the parties on these two areas could 
not be reached, the hearing was terminated, 
with liberty to the parties to file additional 
memoranda and information. 

Both parties have received a full hearing 
and the positions of both have been made 
quite clear. Some delay has resulted from 
the absence of Board members from the 
city due to several reasons, but, while 
regrettable, this has not been avoidable. 


Dealing with the matters at issue: 


Wages 


The positions of the parties are easily 
stated. 
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The union states that their members are 
entitled to be paid on an equal basis with 
employees of the same company on the 
DEW Line in Alaska. In other words, parity 
of wages with Alaskan employees who are 
certified under another local of the same 
union. 


The employer, on the other hand, argued 
that parity of wages was not reasonable or 
logical for many reasons, and submitted an 
offer of a 2 per cent wage increase in the 
first year of the contract and 2 per cent 
in the second year. 


The problem is easy to state but difficult 
to resolve. 

However, I set out hereunder my views 
and my decision 

(a) I agree that wage comparisons on a 
parity basis without regard to economic 
conditions, availability of work forces, tax 
positions, overhead costs, etc., are not ten- 
able. It is impossible, in my opinion, to 
compare the level of wages in varying and 
far-flung areas with any degree of certainty 
or accuracy. Certainly no evidence has been 
presented to this Board to substantiate that 
“narity” of wages is either the correct ap- 
proach or a wrong one. We cannot guess in 
fairness to both parties. 


(b) On the other hand, I cannot agree 
with the Company’s offer of 2 per cent and 
2ripen Senne: 

There has been no increase in wages of 
employees on the Canadian sector of the 
DEW Line since 1957-1958. In those years 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium, and 
whether the employees were paid in Cana- 
dian or American currency some saving to 
the company must have been affected, either 
in the area of wages or in other areas. 
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Also, while it is true that the schedule of 
wages paid to employees is handsome, and 
these employees receive almost free board 
and lodging, one cannot but appreciate that 
service on the Line in the far north of 
Canada is deserving of great monetary con- 
sideration. It is true that the Company 
provides excellent accommodation—I record 
this fact as a tribute to the Company. Still 
it must be acknowledged that conditions are 
severe and the people who carry out the 
necessary tasks are deserving of the greatest 
consideration in the area of wages and other 
fringe benefits. 


It is my opinion taking all factors into 
consideration that the following wage pro- 
cedure should apply: 

(a) That the company offer to shorten 
the length of the first tour of service from 
18 months to 12 months shall be imple- 
mented. 


(b) That the company offer of 8 paid 
holidays and 5 more vacation days, or a 
total of 13 additional paid days not worked, 
shall be implemented. 


(c) That there shall be no restriction by 
the company on the number of hours of 
overtime any employee may work if over- 
time is available and the company requests 
the employee to do such work. 


(d) The “base rate” shall be the “current 
hourly rate with bonus” as set out in the 
material filed with the Board by the em- 
ployer. 

(e) The second and subsequent tour bonus 
aS proposed by the company shall be 
adopted by both parties. 


(f) The company shall provide a 10 per- 
cent increase in all rates effective as of the 
date of agreement hereinafter set forth. 


(g) The company shall provide a further 
10 per-cent increase on the rates set out in 
sub-paragraph (f) above effective as of 
the commencement date of the second year 
of the said agreement. 


(h) The agreement should be effective as 
of the Ist day of July 1964, but wage in- 
creases and other benefits thereunder shall 
only be payable or apply to employees whose 
service with the company has been effective 
to the date this report is received by both 
parties. 


Neither of my colleagues on the Board 
are In agreement with my award as afore- 


said, and the above portion of this award is 
that of the Chairman alone. 


Union Security 


The problem here is also easily stated. 

The union has requested a union shop 
with irrevocable dues check-off. The em- 
ployer countered with an open shop pro- 
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posal; and then, later, a maintenance of 
membership proposal with revocable dues 
check-off. 

No area of union-employer relationships 
poses a more trying problem than the one 
under discussion. 

It is easy to adopt a position one way or 
the other and then remain adamant that 
the position taken is justified. However, any 
person who approaches the matter with an 
open mind and is prepared to allow for the 
possibility that his views might be wrong, 
can easily appreciate that his own social 
experience, his environment, and numerous 
other factors will influence his views. 

This is a first contract between the 
parties. In our view each party has to prove 
to the other over a period of time that it 
can contribute to employee-employer rela- 
tionships in a proper manner. 

To supply the union, at this stage, with a 
“captive membership” would in our opinion 
be subject to as much criticism as supplying 
the employer with the weapons by which 
he could destroy the effectiveness of the 
union. 

It is our view that a sensible solution to 
the problem for a first contract between the 
parties is as follows: 


(a) Any member of the bargaining unit 
who becomes a member of the union during 
the life of this agreement shall maintain his 
membership in said union in good standing 
during the full term of such agreement, and 
failure to do so shall result in dismissal 
from employment forthwith. 


(b) During the term of such membership 
as aforesaid, the employer shall deduct the 
full amount of the union dues, as certified 
by the secretary of the local union on a 
monthly basis, and shall forward the same 
with an alphabetical list of all members for 
whom dues have been deducted to the 
Secretary of the local union each month. 

The above portion of this award relating 
to union security only has been agreed upon 
as the joint award of Board member R. E. 
Noonan and the Chairman of the Board. 


Conclusion 


Should any question arise, or dispute 
occur, between the parties as to the mean- 
ing of this whole award, or any part thereof, 
the same shall be referred to this Board, 
which shall have the right and power to 
determine such question or such dispute. 


Dated this 11th day of September, 1964. 


(Sed.) R. A. Gallagher, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. Noonan, 
Member. 
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COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE’S 
REPORT 


As no agreement was arrived at in the 
conciliation proceedings that took place 
during the hearings between IBEW Local 
2085 and Federal Electric Corporation, it 
appears to me that a method by which the 
matter might be rationalized is first of all 
to review all of the facts that came before 
the Board, which are as follows: 

(1) Progress that took place by collective 
bargaining in the form of a draft agreement 
except for two unresolved factors, (a) 
Wages and (b) Union Security. 

(2) (a) Union Brief 

(b) Supplementary Union Brief 

(3) Various exhibits of the Federal Elec- 
tric Corporation covering wage comparisons, 
working conditions, and Canadian popula- 
tion on the Dewline, etc. 

(4) Federal Electric Corporation reply 


to the supplementary brief submitted by 
IBEW Local 2085. 


Firstly, it is evident that agreement has 
been tentatively arrived at in all matters 
other than wages and union security. It is 
evident that both parties have done a con- 
siderable amount of valuable work in draft- 
ing the attached agreement. 

In the matter of wages, the union has 
adamantly taken the position for what it 
refers to as “parity rates of pay”, and in 


its supplementary submission goes on to 


explain that “parity rates” of pay mean the 
rates that are being negotiated for similar 
work in the United States. It refers to the 
fact that the making of such international 
comparisons were valid and were not purely 
academic observations. However, this mem- 
ber of the Board wishes to most strongly 
point out that it must surely be obvious if 
the union is to have the privilege of making 
international comparisons for the purpose 
of establishing wages, then surely the em- 
ployer should be granted the equal privilege 
of making international comparisons for the 
purpose of establishing wages, for instance, 
Japanese rates, for technicians and me- 
chanics of equal ability in the electronics 
field. Such rates obviously would be detri- 
mental to the union’s case. However, the 
writer is of the opinion that no useful pur- 
pose can be served by international com- 
parisons of this sort, and the case of the 
union for higher rates of pay must of 
necessity rest upon comparisons within 
Canada for similar jobs in as nearly as 
possible comparable locations and condi- 
tions. This, I believe, the company has done 
in its Current Canadian Wage Rates Com- 
parisons table. 
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In the matter of wages in this first agree- 
ment, the union appeared to be completely 
adamant that the only wage settlement it 
would accept would be the same rates of 
pay as those paid in the United States for 
similar job classifications. It was equally 
obvious that such was not acceptable to the 
ccompany. It is on this point that a stale- 
mate has been reached. It is obvious there- 
fore that the only purpose this Board can 
serve is to come up with a fair and reason- 
able recommendation which may form the 
basis of an eventual agreement between the 
company and the union. 


The company was able to establish that 
the union in this first agreement was asking 
for an increase in pay over a two-year period 
of an amount in excess of 40 per cent over 
the present rates of pay. The company in 
the various discussions said that whereas 
it would give every consideration to a 
reasonable increase in rate of pay, could 
not and would not accept this exorbitant 
increase, which the union insisted was the 
only basis of settlement as far as it was 
concerned, 


The union might have a case for a con- 
siderable increase in pay if it could be shown 
that the Federal Electric Corporation far 
northern rates of pay were less than paid 
to others under similar conditions and in 
similar job classifications. Unfortunately for 
the union’s case, just the reverse is true, as 
can be seen by reference to the Current 
Canadian Wage Rates table, for example: 
A Federal Electric mechanic can make 
from $10,000 to $12,500 per year whereas 
such classifications in other northern areas 
make from $6,000 to $9,000. A chef with 
Federal Electric can make from $8,000 to 
$10,000 whereas in other northern activities 
the rate is from $5,000 to $9,000. Radicians 
receive from $11,000 to $13,000 whereas 
on the Mid-Canada line the rate range is 
from $7,500 to $8,700. For a clerk the rate 
is from $9,000 to $10,500 whereas for 
other northern services it is approximately 
$8,000. It is obvious from these comparisons 
taken from the evidence submitted, that the 
rates of pay by Federal Electric are con- 
siderably higher in the northern area than 
others operating under the same circum- 
stances, and in many cases the others have a 
charge for board and room, which are not 
charged for by Federal Electric. 

It is also evident from the information 
submitted that Federal Electric goes to 
considerable trouble to provide maximum 
amenities in its far northern area of opera- 
tion—up-to-date movies twice a week, all 
kinds of communication, — recreational 
activities, etc. (See copies of photos taken 
from evidence submitted.) 
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As a further concession, the company 
has undertaken to include a second and 
third tour bonus in the current rates of pay 
as set forth in the Current Wage Rates table. 

Further it is interesting to note that the 
union claimed there was considerable US. 
personnel invloved at high rates of pay in 
the manning of the Dewline. This state- 
ment was completely refuted by the com- 
pany by the submission of its complete list 
of employeees, where it is noted that the 
only U.S. citizens employed in the Cana- 
dian operation of the Dewline are those 
specifically employed as Crypto-Radicians, 
who for reasons of national security, are 
required to be U.S. citizens. 


In so far as union security is concerned, 
the union is asking for a complete closed 
shop and check-off of dues. The company 
said it was willing to meet them half-way. 
The union based its request for a complete 
closed shop on the fact that there was a 
considerable turnover of personnel and 
that this made maintenance of union mem- 
bership somewhat difficult, and implied that 
it should have the company’s help to main- 
tain union membership. This of course the 
company indicated it was not prepared to 
do, aS union membership was the union’s 
business and should be looked after by the 
union stewards. The company indicated it 
was prepared to accept the open shop and 
maintenance of member arrangement, such 
maintenance of members to exist for the 
life of the contract. This offer, I suggest, for 
a first agreement is a generous one. 


In reviewing the above facts and sub- 
missions as presented to the Board, it is 
clearly evident that primarily one single 
item appears to be the cause of this dis- 
agreement. It is the fact that the union 
believes the employees should receive the 
same rate of pay for the same job function 
as is paid in the U.S. The union apparently 


in Canada are different from those existing 
in the U.S. for the same job classifications. 
If this principle were to be accepted by this 
or any other official body in Canada it could 
have disastrous consequences for the Cana- 
dian economy, and Canadian industry in 
particular. There are many reasons why 
different rates of remuneration exist in 
various countries all over the world, having 
to do with taxation, volume of markets, 
population, value of money and many other 
such economic factors. When all such factors 
are taken into account it is my opinion that 
the union does not have a valid case for 
an increase when it is based solely upon 
what is paid for similar work in the U.S. 


I do agree that it may have a reasonable 


cause for complaint in that no increase in 
pay has taken place since 1958. On this 
point I believe the company is prepared to 
meet any reasonable request as a basis for 
negotiating a successful first agreement. 

I believe it is the duty of this Conciliation 
Board, because of the international import- 
ance of the DEW line, as well as its military 
significance, to meet again to determine, if 
at all possible, what unanimous recom- 
mendations it may be prepared to put forth 
as the basis of arriving at an amicable con- 
clusion to the already well-drafted agree- 
ment. 

My final consideration with respect to 
wages in the case of Federal Electric Com- 
pany and IBEW Local 2085, is as follows: 

That a 4 per cent increase in wages, 
effective July, 1964, should be granted by 
the Company, and that an additional 4 per 
cent increase in wages should be granted 
effective July 1, 1965. 

In clarification of this monetary sugges- 
tion, a tabulation of current and new rates 
of pay is attached herewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) R. Noonan, 
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MINORITY REPORT 


Following presentation made by the com- 
pany and the union in which the Board had 
to give consideration to two points of refer- 
ence, namely: wages and union security, I 
have studied both the company’s and union’s 
submission and note in the supplementary 
brief which I have received from the 
I.B.E.W., the new wage proposal offered to 
the American Dewline employees. The com- 
pany has accepted the principle of no dif- 
ferential in payment to supervisors. I believe 
once a principle has been accepted, it is 
just a matter of applying the same principle 
to all classifications. 

I note in the company’s submission that it 
is actually proposing a wage reduction to 
Canadian employees on the Dewline. It 
was clearly brought out in the union’s brief 
that Canadian employees have not received 
an increase since 1957. Even though the 
union has argued for parity of rates between 
American Dewline employees and Canadian 
Dewline employees, the official request from 
the union is the one that reflects a rate of 
$5.07 an hour for radician and mechanic. In 
1957 the Canadians received the same rate 
of pay as the Americans, and if the Board 
gives full consideration to the union’s request 
of $5.07 an hour for radician and mechanic, 
the Canadian employees will still end up 
30 cents an hour lower than the Americans 
in the year 1965. Therefore, as a member 
of this Board I can take no other position 
but to agree with the union’s request of 
ending up with a rate of $5.07 an hour, 
which I feel is fair and equitable to the 
company. 

The Board members had a discussion 
dealing with the economics of Canada in a 
comparison of wage rates, in that the 
economy of Canada should not be upset by 
applying American rates across the border 
into Canada. The union has not requested 


The US. National 


American rates payable south of the 
border to be applied to Canadians north 
of the border. What the union has suggested 
is that rates of pay be applicable to all 
employees working on the same line. 


I would like to state for the record that 
as far as economics of this country are 
concerned, the United Steelworkers of 
America has had for a number of years 
international wage agreements with indus- 
tries such as the American Can, the 
Continental Can and Iron Ore Mines, 
which in effect give the Canadian employees 
exactly the same fringes and hourly wages 
as those received in the American plants of 
the above-mentioned industries. I have not 
heard of the economy of Canada being up- 
set by applying these rates. Therefore, I 
reiterate my suggestion that this Board 
agrees with the union’s request to end up 
with a rate of $5.07 an hour for radician 
and mechanic. 


Union Security 


I am certainly not going to delve too long 
into union security. The hardship that 
would be imposed on the union in attempt- 
ing to sign up new members must be ob- 
vious. The company in their submission 
state: “in fact, it is safe to say that by the 
termination date of this contract that an 
entirely changed unit will exist, in contrast 
with those who chose a bargaining unit.” 
I note that Federal Electric has granted 
union shop to the Alaska line. Again, once 
we have agreed to a principle, we should 
apply said principle. I therefore concur in 
the union’s request for union security as 
outlined in their original submission. 


Dated this 10th day of September, A.D. 
1964. 


(S2d.) H. UP Stevens; 
Member. 


Labor Relations Board last month ordered the Kohler Co., 


Sheboygan, Wis., to reinstate 57 of 77 employees discharged during a 1954 strike (L.G. 
1962, p. 1366). The Board, reversing an earlier decision, ruled that unfair labour practices 
by the plumbing manufacturer brought on the strike. 

The Board rejected applications for reinstatement in the cases of 17 strikers who, 
it said, physically and violently assaulted nonstrikers or threatened members of their 


families. Three others of the 77 have died. 


Fringe benefits in 1962 cost manufacturing employers in the United States 53.4 cents 
an hour for every production worker, according to the National Industrial Conference 


Board. 


Manufacturing production workers’ average hourly earnings of $2.40 an hour 
included paid leave, premium payments and bonuses amounting to 26.4 cents an hour. 
Insurance programs and welfare plans not included in the average hourly earnings figure 
cost the employer an average of 27 cents an hour for each worker. 

Highest fringe benefits were paid by the primary metals industry—77.4 cents an hour— 
and the lowest benefits by the apparel and products industry—26.2 cents an hour. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta Supreme Court upholds injunction against picketing. 
Quebec Superior Court upholds the constitutional validity 


of the federal Maritime 


In Alberta, the Supreme Court ruled that 
peaceful picketing was unlawful when it 
interfered with contractual relations between 
employer and employees in a situation where 
the union was not certified as a bargaining 
agent for the company’s employees and 
where there was no dispute between the com- 
pany and its employees. The purpose of the 
picketing was to strengthen the union’s posi- 
tion in its dispute with another company 
where the union was a certified bargaining 
agent and was on legal strike. 

In Quebec, the Superior Court rejected 
an application for an injunction to prevent 
the maritime union trustees from taking 
over the management of the maritime 
unions. The Court upheld the constitutional 
validity of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions Trustees Act as legislation in pith 
and substance within federal jurisdiction 
under “the peace, order and good govern- 
ment” clause of Section 91 of the British 
North America Act. 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


- . - rules that picketing that interferes 
with contractual relations is unlawful 


On March 31, 1964, Mr. Justice Kirby of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta dismissed an 
application to quash an interlocutory injunc- 
tion against picketing and ruled that, al- 
though at common law there is a right to 
communicate information peacefully and to 
use picket lines for this purpose, such picket- 
ing is unlawful when it interferes with 
contractual relations between employer and 
employees by dissuading them from going 
to work. 

Local 1-206 of the International Wood- 
workers of America applied to set aside an 
interlocutory injunction preventing the union 
from picketing the sawmill and premises of 
the North Fork Timber Co. Ltd., from 
supporting and encouraging activities to 
restrict the production of timber and lum- 
ber of the same company, from interfering 
with the contractual relations of the com- 
pany by picketing, and from watching or 
besetting the company’s premises and the 
premises of its employees. 


Transportation Unions Trustees Act 


The picketing was conducted on March 9, 
10, 11 and 12 by the members of Local 
1-206 in the vicinity of the junction of a 
roadway leading to the mill operated by 
North Fork and No. 3 Highway, and near 
the entrance to the forest road leading to 
the timber berth operated by the same com- 
pany. There were about 10 picketers, who 
carried placards bearing the words “I.W.A. 
on Strike at Blairmore Sawmills” and 
“T.W.A. on Strike, Don’t Scab.” 

At the time of the picketing, the North 
Fork Co. employed seven employees, apart 
from the supervisor, two of whom were 
absent from work for reasons not connected 
with the case at bar. The five remaining 
employees did not work in the mill on the 
four days on which the mill was picketed. 

Two of the employees filed affidavits to 
the effect that they were told by the 
picketers that if they signed up with the 
union they would get strike benefits, and 
when a contract was signed there would be 
a clause protecting their present jobs. An- 
other employee filed an affidavit to the 
effect that he was told by one of the 
picketers that he would get strike benefits 
if he did not work. 

Local 1-206 was certified bargaining 
agent for the employees of Blairmore Saw- 
mills Ltd., and on March 9 went on strike 
against Blairmore in accordance with the 
provisions of the Alberta Labour Act. The 
union was not the certified bargaining agent 
for the employees of North Fork, nor was 
there any dispute between North Fork and 
its employees. 

Five of the shareholders holding a ma- 
jority of shares in Blairmore likewise hold 
a majority of shares in North Fork, and four 
of the five directors of both companies are 
the same. 

The union defended the picketing of North 
Fork as being lawfully justified for the pur- 
pose of imparting information, and filed 
affidavits to the effect that they had not 
encouraged employees of North Fork to 
leave their employment and that they had 
not at any time encouraged, coerced, in- 
timated or suggested, that any of the em- 
ployees break a contract with North Fork. 


Sn ea a ee ee 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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There was no evidence that the picketing 
was other than peaceful. 


The company contended that the picket- 
ing was intended to induce the employees 
of North Fork to break their contracts of 
employment. ' 

Mr. Justice Kirby noted that the mills 
operated by North Fork and Blairmore are 
both in the same area, and it was difficult 
to believe that it required 10 picketers to 
inform five employees living in the same 
area that their union was on strike and to 
inform them of the reasons for such strike. 


The fact was that the picketing had been 
effective in inducing the employees of 
North Fork not to go to work in the mill. 
It was a reasonable assumption that this 
was the real purpose of the picketing, 
designed to strengthen the position of the 
union in its dispute with Blairmore by 
reason of the interlocking ownership and 
control of the two companies. On the basis 
of the evidence before him, Mr. Justice 
Kirby came to the conclusion that this 
assumption was correct. 


The question before the court was whether 
the picketing under consideration was un- 
lawful. 


On reaching the decision Mr. Justice 
Kirby relied, among others, on the prin- 
ciple of law applicable in such situations as 
summarized by Viscount Simon in Crofter 
Hand-Woven Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch 
(1942) A.C. 435 at p. 442: 


Thirdly, if C has an existing contract with A, 
and B is aware of it and persuades or induces 
C to break the contract with resulting damage 
to A, this is, generally speaking, a tortious act, 
for which B will be liable to A for the injury 
he has done him. In many cases, however, B 
may be able to justify his procuring of the 
breach of contract. 


Further, Mr. Justice Kirby noted that a 
situation similar to that at bar was under 
consideration in Edland Const. (1960) Ltd. 
v. Childs and Sallafranque (L.G., Jan. p. 
51), the headnote of which states: 


Although there may be a common law right 
peacefully to communicate information by 
carrying placards in a picket line, it becomes 
enjoinable if the conduct supports an inference 
of intimidation or threats or interference with 
the acts of employees or the movement of goods 
or vehicles of an employer or deterrence of 
members of the public from doing business 
with the employer. In any event, picketing is 
enjoinable where it is initiated by leaders of a 
union which has not taken any of the required 
statutory steps for certification and which has 
no relationship with the employer and where 
there is no evidence that it arose out of any 
labour dispute between the employer and its 
employees. 


Mr. Justice Kirby concurred with these 
views; he ruled the picketing in the dispute 
at bar unlawful and upheld the injunction. 
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North Fork Timber Company Limited v. 
MacKenzie et al and Local 1-206, Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, (1964) 
48 WWR, Part 8, p. 498. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. . - rules Maritime Transportation Unions 
Trustees Act to be constitutionally valid 


On May 13, 1964, Mr. Justice Ouimet of 
the Quebec Superior Court, dismissed a peti- 


tion by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Sea- - 


farers’ International Union of Canada for 
an injunction to prevent the Board of 
Trustees of the Maritime Transportation 
Unions from taking over the manage- 
ment of the unions involved, and held 
that the Maritime Transportation 
Unions Trustees Act was constitutionally 
valid, being, in pith and substance, legis- 
lation under the peace, order and good 
government clause of Section 91 of the 
B.N.A. Act within the powers of the federal 
Parliament. 


The main arguments in support of the 
petition for injunction and declaration that 
the Act was ultra vires federal jurisdiction 
were as follows: 


The pith, substance, purpose and effect 
of the Trustees Act was to place the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada, its 
administration, membership and _ assets 
under the control of the trustees, all of 
which relate to matters which fall within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the legislatures 
of the Provinces of Canada as set out in 
Section 92 of the British North America 
Act under the heading “Property and Civil 
Rights in the Province’; consequently the 
Trustees Act is unconstitutional and ultra 
vires. 


The Trustees Act cannot be construed or 
applied otherwise than as to abrogate, 
abridge and infringe the rights and freedoms 
recognized and declared in the Canadian 
Bill of Rights, even though the said Trustees 
Act does not expressly declare, as required 
by Section 2 of the Canadian Bill of Rights, 
that it shall operate notwithstanding the said 
Canadian Bill of Rights; the Trustees Act is 
contrary to and incompatible with the Treaty 
obligations which Canada has assumed as 
a member of the United Nations in that it 
violates Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and further, it is 
contrary to and in violation of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, in 
favour of which Canada has voted; the 
Trustees Act is also contrary to and incom- 
patible with the obligations which Canada 
has assumed as a member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 
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Consequently, legislation violating inter- 
national obligations assumed by Canada is 
ultra vires the Parliament of Canada; the 
Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commission 
on the disruption of shipping mentioned in 
the preamble of the Trustees Act, insofar as 
it purports to indicate an emergency situa- 
tion, is ultra vires the terms of reference of 
said Commission and is ultra vires the pro- 
visions of Section 56 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, the sole 
purpose of said Commission, as set out in 
Section 56, being to report facts of a dispute 
between an employer and an employees’ 
organization; there was not and is no emer- 
gency situation, and a legislation of the 
Parliament of Canada based upon an 
emergency situation must be done pur- 
suant to Parliament’s declaring that an 
emergency exists, and such legislation passed 
solely on the basis of a characterization by 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission is un- 
constitutional and ultra vires the Parliament 
of Canada. 

Finally, the petitioner pleaded that he had 
no other recourse available to remedy the 
wrong he was suffering and that he would 
suffer damages and great and irreparable 
injury if the petition for injunction, which 
was one of urgent necessity, was not 
granted. 

The Board of Trustees contested the peti- 
tion for injunction on such grounds as: 

The Trustees Act falls clearly within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada; some of the matters dealt with in 
the Act are: Peace, Order and Good Govern- 
ment of Canada. Regulations of Trade and 
Commerce, and Navigation and Shipping. 
In pith and substance, the Act deals with 
matters coming within the classes of sub- 
jects enumerated in Section 91 of the 
British North America Act. 


There is no conflict between the Trustees 
Act and rights and freedoms recognized and 
declared in the Canadian Bill of Rights, the 
Trustees Act having been enacted to further 
the rights of seamen which had been under- 
mined by the unwarranted actions of cer- 
tain union leaders. 


The Trustees Act, having been enacted 
for the purpose mentioned in its preamble, 
is perfectly in accord with the obligations 
assumed by Canada in the international 
treaties to which reference was made in 
the petition. 


The situation summarized in the preamble 
of the Trustees Act is one of emergency upon 
which the Parliament of Canada had the 
right and obligation to act. Even if there 
were any doubt on this point, the national 
and public interests of Canada make it 
imperative that no injunction be granted 
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before a final judgment has been rendered 
on the validity of the Trustees Act. 

The Minister of Justice intervened, and 
the main arguments filed on his behalf were 
as follows: 

The petitioner has not sufficient interest to 
present his petition as he has not suffered 
any prejudice or damage as a result of the 
adoption and putting in force of the Trustees 
Act. Were an interim or interlocutory in- 
junction to issue in the present matter it 
would cause irreparable damage and preju- 
dice to Canada as a whole. 

The suspending of the application of the 
Trustees Act would foster the return of a 
situation which existed prior to the putting 
into effect of the Act, a situation of 
emergency for all Canada, which had been 
created by acts of violence and intimidation 
fomented and committed by members and 
officers of the Seafarers’ Union. The state of 
extreme emergency had been shown to 
Parliament by a Royal Inquiry under Section 
56 of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, the report of which in- 
quiry is mentioned in the preamble of the 
Act creating the trusteeship; the law creating 
the trusteeship was within the competence, 
jurisdiction and legislative powers of the 
Parliament of Canada. 

The pith and substance of the Trustees 
Act affect matters within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada 
under Section 91 of the British North 
America Act, and more particularly the 
regulations of Trade and Commerce and 
Navigation and Shipping. The Parliament of 
Canada had full jurisdiction to adopt the 
Trustees Act to insure peace, order and good 
government in Canada. 

The temporary control and administration 
by the Trustees of the Maritime Unions are 
for the benefit and advantage of their mem- 
bers and were inspired and motivated by the 
situation of national emergency referred to 
in the preamble of the Act and in the 
Norris Report therein mentioned, no suspen- 
sion or restriction of any fundamental rights 
or freedoms having been created by the 
Act. 

Finally the submission stated that free- 
dom of assembly and of association is not in 
itself absolute and remains subject to the 
sovereign rights of the State to maintain 
order and security within the country. 

Mr. Justice Ouimet, in order to reach 
his decision, stated the following principle 
of procedural and constitutional law rele- 
vant to the case at bar. 

With regard to the granting of a petition 
for injunction the established principle of 
law is that a party seeking an injunction 
must establish a prima facie right and a 
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serious prejudice. The court, in the exercise 
of its discretion, must weigh the balance of 
inconvenience which might result from the 
issuing of a writ of injunction, and the 
applicant’s alleged right must be shown 
to be superior to that of the respond- 
ent. The prejudice suffered by the appli- 
cant because of the dismissal of his 
petition should be greater than that 
the granting of the petition would cause to 
the respondent. The prejudice alleged and 
proved by the applicant must be of a per- 
sonal nature as distinguished from one 
affecting the community or the general 
public. The court should look into the con- 
duct of the party who makes the applica- 
tion and should refuse to interfere unless 
the applicant’s conduct in the matter had 
been fair and honest, and free from any 
taint of fraud or illegality. 


With regard to the presumption that laws 
are intra vires the powers of the enacting 
body, the established principle of law is 
that the courts have a positive duty to hold 
valid a statute, if possible, “their duty being 
to apply the law, not to make it.” 


With regard to the powers flowing from 
the “Peace, Order and Good Government” 
clause in Section 91 of the British North 
America Act, the established law is that the 
pith, substance, character and purpose of 
the impugned law must be the sole guides 
of the court in deciding its validity; that 
it can only be under necessity and in highly 
exceptional circumstances that the liberty of 
the inhabitants of a province may be 
restricted by the Parliament of Canada and 
that the Dominion can intervene in the 
interests of Canada as a whole; that the 
emergency must actually exist; and that the 
Canadian Parliament cannot, by clothing its 
legislation in a form which purports to 
indicate its competency, avoid the limita- 
tions imposed upon it by the British North 
America Act. 


With regard to the powers and _ jurisdic- 
tion granted by the British North America 
Act of 1867 and particularly by Section 91, 
the law as stated is that the Parliament of 
Canada is supreme in respect of matters of 
legislation, the pith and substance of which 
are within the ambit of Secton 91, regard- 
ing matters mentioned generally or specif- 
ically in the said section, whether or not such 
legislation directly or indirectly affects 
“property and civil rights” in a Province, 
namely, among others, (a) the Criminal 
Law (Section 91, paragraph 23); (b) Banks 
and banking operations (Section 91, para- 
graph 15); (c) Bankruptcy and insolvency; 
(d) Sea-coast and Inland Fisheries; (e) 
Navigation and Shipping. Within the scope 
of “navigation” and “shipping,” The federal 
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jurisdiction covers labour conditions and 
conditions of employment of stevedores as 
it was decided by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Reference re Validity of Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, in 
Respect of certain Employees of the Eastern 
Stevedoring Company Ltd. (L.G. 1955, p. 
952), in which case Mr. Jusice Taschereau 
stated: “Even if incidentally the law may 
affect provincial rights, it is nevertheless 
valid if it is, as I think, in relation to a 
subject within the federal legislative power 
under ‘S: 91.” 


Further, within “Navigation and Shipping” 
federal jurisdiction comprises pilotage and 
the disposal of property belonging to the 
collective bargaining agent for the pilots. 
In this respect, in Paquet v. Pilots’ Corpora- 
tion (Quebec) (1920) A.C. 1029 Viscount 
Haldane stated: 

It is of course, true that the class of subjects 
designated as “property and civil rights” in 
s. 92 and there given exclusively to the Prov- 
ince would be trenched on if that section were 
to be interpreted by itself. By the language 
of S. 92 has to be read along with that of S.91, 
and the generality of the wording of S.92 has 
to be interpreted as restricted by the specific 
language of S.91, in accordance with the well- 
established principle that subjects which in one 
aspect may come under §.92 may in another 
aspect, that is made dominant, be brought 
within §.91. That this principle applies in the 
case before their Lordships they entertain no 
doubt, and it was, therefore, in their opinion, 
for the Dominion and not for the Provincial 
legislature to deal exclusively with the subject 
of pilotage after Confederation, notwithstand- 
ing that the civil rights and the property of the 
Corporation of Pilots of Quebec Harbour might 


incidentally, if unavoidably, be seriously 
affected. 


Regarding the admissibility in the record 
of the Norris Report, the principles of law 
stated by Mr. Justice Ouimet was that the 
Courts should not be deprived of information 
for the purpose of showing the intention, 
that is the purpose and object of the Act, 
and indicating the materials which a govern- 
ment had before it in promoting the 
impugned statute—although the language of 
a Minister of the Crown in proposing a 
measure may not be admissible in evidence. 


After stating the established principles of 
law with regard to the issues raised in the 
case at bar, Mr. Justice Ouimet noted that 
the preamble of the Trustees Act refers to 
the “Norris Report” as indicating that within 
the shipping industry in Canada an emer- 
gency situation has developed that was 
endangering navigation and shipping on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway with a consequent 
threat to the economy of Canada, the inter- 
national relations of Canada, and peace, 
order and good government on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and in the ports and on 
the sea coasts of Canada; that the democratic 
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processes within a certain maritime trans- 
portation union have been avoided or 
undermined to the prejudice of the welfare 
and rights of seamen and the national and 
public interests of Canada; and that the 
Report recommended that as an interim 
measure the maritime transportation unions 
and their locals in Canada be put under 
trusteeship to the end that the danger 
to navigation and shipping on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the threat to the 
national and public interests may be removed 
and to enable the seamen of Canada to 
assume by peaceful means the democratic 
management and control of their labour 
organizations. 


Then, Mr. Justice Ouimet arrived at the 
following conclusions: the applicant’s ob- 
jection to the Court’s taking judicial notice 
of the preamble to the Act and of the 
“Norris Report” was ill-founded and should 
be overruled; the applicant did not establish 
that he was suffering an irreparable injury 
or prejudice, nor that he was vested with a 
clear right to proceed against the respond- 
ents. The applicant was acting for other 
interests which were not and could not be 
a party to the issue; the Court must take 
into account the presumption that the 


Trustees Act is constitutional and within 
the ambit of Section 91 of the British North 
America Act; the “Norris Report” shows 
that there existed at the time of the passing 
of the Act an unquestionable emergency 
situation affecting the shipping industry in 
Canada, with a consequent threat to the 
economy and the international relations of 
the country and the peace, order and good 
government all across the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and throughout relevant Canadian 
ports: even if the applicant had shown a 
prima facie right, the balance of incon- 
venience would certainly be on the side of 
the respondents, of the intervening party 
and of Canada as a whole; the Trustees 
Act is intra vires the powers of the federal 
Parliament and does not infringe the provi- 
sions of the Canadian Bill of Rights, nor of 
any international instrument adhered to in 
pursuance of the principles therein recited; 
the applicant’s petition is ill-founded and 
should be dismissed. 


The Court upheld the constitutional 

validity of the Trustees Act and dismissed 
the application for injunction. 
Swait v. Board of Trustees of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions et al., C.C.H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, (1964) Para. 
14,015, p. 11,148. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Ontario 


issues comprehensive new safety regulations under 


Industrial Safety Act. B.C. raises minimum wage of miners 


In Ontario, new regulations under the 
Industrial Safety Act strengthened and 
extended. safety and welfare provisions 
previously in effect, and introduced some 
new requirements. 

Among other changes, the regulations 
set out specific safety rules for silos, bins 
and other containers used for storing dry 
bulk material, and introduced provisions 
designed to prevent occupational deafness 
caused by industrial noise. 

In British Columbia, the minimum wage 
for miners has been increased from $1 to 
$1.50 an hour. New overtime requirements 
have been laid down for the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry. 

Other regulations deal with applications 
for loans under the Canada Student Loans 
Plan and with commercial courses given by 
trade schools in New Brunswick. 


FEDERAL 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Canada Students Loans Act were 
gazetted on September 9 as SOR/64-355. 
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The Act established the Canada Student 
Loans Plan, under which needy, full-time 
students in approved institutions above the 
secondary school level may obtain annual 
loans up to $1,000 a year and total loans up 
to $5,000. 

Among other matters, the regulations set 
out the procedure to be followed when 
applying for a loan and fix the term of re- 
payment. The interest rate on such loans is 
to be five and three-quarters per cent. 


PROVINCIAL 


B.C. Hours of Work Act 
B.C. Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Mining Industry 


In British Columbia, a new order govern- 
ing male employees in the mining industry 
increased the minimum wage from $1.00 to 
$1.50 an hour and requires the payment of 
overtime after 40 hours in a week instead of 
after 44 hours. The new order was gazetted 
as B.C. Reg. 172/64 on September 3, to 
go into force on January 2, 1965. 
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Except that prospectors are no longer ex- 
cluded, the new order has the same cover- 
age as formerly, applying to all male 
workers employed in or about a metal- 
lurgical works, mine or quarry. The only 
exceptions are men employed in coal- 
stripping operations or in a mine subject to 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, employees 
covered by another minimum wage order, 
and persons employed in a _ supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity who are 
exempted from the Hours of Work Act. 


The new $1.50-an-hour rate applies to 
all male employees in the mining industry, 
except an apprentice or a handicapped or 
part-time worker for whose employment a 
special permit has been issued by the Board 
of Industrial Relations. Such an employee 
must be paid the rate specified in the permit. 


As indicated above, the overtime require- 
ment has been brought into line with the 
standard set in the majority of orders issued 
within the last year or so. One and one-half 
the regular rate is payable after 8 hours 
in a day and after 40 in a week (previously 
44). If, by agreement hours are averaged 
over a fixed period, this premium rate 
must be paid for all hours in excess of a 
weekly average of 40 hours. 

The provision permitting employees en- 
gaged in development work to work up to 
191 hours in a month at straight-time rates 
has been dropped. 


An exception is again permitted, how- 
ever, in any case where an employee is kept 
underground after the expiration of the 
regular shift due to causes over which he 
has no control. The order states that such 
time be paid for at straight-time rates but 
will not be considered as hours worked if 
the cause is beyond the control of the 
employer. 


The daily guarantee provision is similar 
to that in most other British Columbia 
minimum wage orders. An employee must 
be paid at least two hours pay at the 
regular rate if he reports for work in 
response to a call from the employer, and 
four hours pay if he actually commences 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. A 
student reporting for work on a school day 
must receive at least two hours pay. 

Subject to the exceptions provided in 
the Hours of Work Act, hours in the min- 
ing industry are again limited to 44 in the 
week. There is no provision for a weekly 
TeSt: 

In addition, the order contains the usual 
provisions respecting semi-monthly pay, the 
posting of orders and schedules of shifts 
and periods free from duty, and the keep- 
ing of records. 
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Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry 


Employees in the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry were granted a full-time 
exemption from the Hours of Work Act 
by B.C. Reg. 135/64, gazetted July 23. 
Previously, the Board of Industrial Relations 
granted exemptions only for the summer 
season. 

Although hours are no longer fixed, the 
Overtime provisions set out in the 1962 
minimum wage order for the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry will continue to apply 
until July 2, 1965, when a new minimum 
wage order goes into force. 

The 1962 provisions state that, during the 
period June 1 to November 30 each year, 
employees must be paid time and one-half 
their regular rate for the first two hours 
worked in excess of nine in the day, and 
double time for any additional hours. Dur- 
ing this period also, they must be paid time 
and one-half for all hours in excess of 54 in 
a week, where hours do not exceed nine 
in any one day. During the period Decem- 
ber 1 to May 31, employees are entitled to 
time and one-half for all hours in excess 
of 8 in the day and 44 in the week. 

As indicated above, after July 2, 1965, 
employees will be governed by the new 
minimum wage order for the industry, B.C, 
Reg. 178/64, gazetted on September 17. 
This order sets the same minimum rate as 
the 1962 order, $1 an hour, but imposes a 
different overtime standard. It will require 
employers to pay time and one-half the 
regular rate for all hours worked in excess 
of 8 in the day and 48 in the week, regard- 
less of the season. 


New Brunswick Trade Schools Act 


New regulations under the New Bruns- 
wick Trade Schools Act gazetted on 
September 16 set out minimum educational 
requirements for persons entering certain 
commercial courses. 

An applicant wishing to enter the key- 
punch operators’ course must have success- 
fully completed Grade 10 and must have 
attained a speed of 40 words per minute in 
typing. In addition, he must pass the stand- 
ardized punch operators’ test with a mini- 
mum score of 110. 

To qualify for the machine operators’ 
course, a candidate must have a Grade 12 
education and pass the standardized machine 
operators’ test with a minimum score of 30. 

To be admitted to the programming 
course, an applicant must have a university 
degree and pass the standardized program- 
mers’ aptitude test with a mark of at least 
50. 
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An instructor in any of the three courses 
referred to above may not have more than 
25 pupils under instruction in any one class. 
The maximum for other commercial courses 
is 35 pupils. 


Ontario Industrial Safety Act, 1964 


New general regulations issued in Ontario 
under the Industrial Safety Act, 1964 (see 
page 960) introduce the first major changes 
in many years in safety and health regula- 
tions governing industrial work, giving 
particular emphasis to requirements con- 
cerning dangerous places, dangerous 
materials, substances dangerous to health, 
machinery—including the first specific 
provisions in Canada designed to prevent 
occupational deafness caused by industrial 
noise—and personal protective equipment. 

Gazetted on August 15 as O. Reg. 
196/64, the new regulations came into force 
July 31, implementing, where practicable, 
the recommendations of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Industrial Safety 
(L.G. 1961, p. 1238). They revoke R.R.O. 
1960, Regulation 134, O. Reg. 6/62 and 
27023 

At the same time, the regulations govern- 
ing foundries were re-issued with only minor 
changes, as O. Reg. 197/64, revoking O. 
Ree332/63"CL:G., Febsp.. 142 yi 

The new general regulations place upon 
the employer, owner or other persons, 
more specifically than previously, responsi- 
bility for ensuring that particular provisions 
are observed. They apply to all establish- 
ments under the Act (that is, factories shops, 
offices and office buildings), except that 
some provisions are limited to one or more 
of these categories. 


Dangerous Places 


Most of the provisions relating to dan- 
gerous places are new; of those previously 
in effect that have been retained, nearly all 
have been revised. 


The employer must ensure that every 
dangerous opening, place or thing is secure- 
ly fenced or guarded, that every floor, roof 
or other part of a building or structure will 
support any load to which it may be sub- 
jected, that it is safely loaded, and that the 
maximum safe load of any floor or roof is 
conspicuously marked when an inspector so 
directs. 

Provisions respecting confined spaces are 
now much stricter. New requirements 
specify that only a competent person 
designated by the employer is permitted to 
test a confined space. His name must be 
recorded on the premises and be readily 
available to an inspector. He must record 
Gack test, 
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The onus is now specifically placed on 
the employer to ensure that any tank, vat, 
chamber, pit, pipe, flue or other confined 
space that may be entered has a suitable 
man-hole or other means of egress and is 
safe for entry. 

The employer must not permit the entry 
of any person without breathing equipment 
to such a confined space if there are gases, 
vapours, mists, fumes, dusts, temperatures, 
or a deficiency of oxygen that may endanger 
his safety, unless these atmospheric hazards 
have been removed, the entry of additional 
quantities is prevented, the confined space 
has been tested and is safe, and adequate 
ventilation is provided. 

If any of the foregoing confined spaces 
has been tested and is unsafe for entry, or 
may become unsafe, the employer must 
ensure that no person enters or remains in it 
unless he is using suitable breathing appara- 
tus, safety harness, and whatever other 
equipment is necessary for safety. 

Attached to the harness there must be a 
rope, held by a person equipped with an 
alarm, who, keeping watch outside the con- 
fined space, must be capable of pulling out 
the other person. A person trained in first 
aid must also be available. The safety 
harness, rope and other equipment must be 
periodically inspected by the employer and 
maintained in good condition. 

If a confined space is tested and found 
safe for a specified time, but may become 
unsafe, the employer must ensure that any 
person who enters it without breathing 
apparatus leaves at the end of that time, 
and does not re-enter or remain, unless the 
requirements for entry into unsafe, con- 
fined spaces are observed. 

The employer must ensure that no person 
enters Or remains in any confined space that 
contains a dangerous liquid or solid or is at 
a dangerous temperature, unless he is using 
suitable safety equipment. 


Silos, Bins and Hoppers 


For the first time, specific provisions 
respecting silos, bins, hoppers and other 
similar structures or containers have been 
introduced. These requirements forbid any 
employer to use such a container for con- 
taining or storing dry bulk material, or to 
employ any person to work in connection 
with it, unless the material can be safely 
removed from it. 

If this type of container is constructed to 
discharge dry bulk material from the bot- 
tom, no employer may use it or employ a 
person to work in connection with it, unless 
the top has a solid cover, metal grating or 
bars, gangway, or is encircled or encom- 
passed at its perimeter by a platform with a 
railing satisfactory to an inspector. 
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It is further provided that no employer 
may allow any person to enter or remain 
in such a container for bulk material, nor 
may any person do so, unless it is neces- 
sary, the supply of material is stopped, and 
proper precautions taken to prevent further 
supply. In addition, the person must wear 
a safety harness or similar equipment 
attached to a rope, one end of which is 
fastened to a fixed object outside the con- 
tainer. At least one other person with a 
suitable alarm must keep watch nearby to 
give assistance. 


Another provision requires every em- 
ployer to ensure that no person works, and 
forbids any person to do so, on or near bulk 
material that is piled dangerously. 


The employer must cover or fence, to a 
height of 34 feet above the highest floor 
or other level from which a person might 
fall into it, any tank, vat or other liquid 
container whose top edge is less than that 
height above the floor or level concerned. 


If in the opinion of an inspector, such a 
cover or fence is not practicable, the em- 
ployer must ensure that approved alternative 
measures are taken to prevent any person 
falling into the container. Where an alterna- 
tive measure is used, the employer must 
ensure that any stair or gangway above, 
across or inside the container is at least 
22 inches wide, has an upper rail and either 
an intermediate rail and toe board or 
equivalent protection on both sides at least 
3% feet high, and is securely fixed. 


Dangerous Materials 


Most of the provisions relating to gases, 
liquids, vapours, dusts and other dangerous 
materials are completely new; others have 
been revised. 


Flammable mixtures may be produced 
in the form of dust or other minute particles 
as a result of certain grinding, polishing, 
screening or other processes, or in the form 
of gas, vapour or mist due to the mixing, 
handling, dispensing or storage of certain 
materials. 


In order to ensure that these operations 
are conducted safely, the employer is re- 
quired to take all practicable steps to 
enclose processing equipment, to prevent 
or remove any accumulation of dust, vapour, 
gas or mist that may escape from the 
enclosure, to exclude or enclose po- 
tential sources of ignition, and _ to 
restrict the spread and effects of any 
burning or explosion by providing vents, 
baffles and chokes satisfactory to an in- 
spector. When an inspector so directs, the 
employer must create and maintain an 
inert atmosphere in contact with the flam- 
mable mixture. 
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Provisions applicable to gas, liquid, va- 
pour or dust under pressure forbid any per- 
son to open the container, and require 
every employer to ensure that the con- 
tainer is not opened unless the following 
precautions are observed. Before any 
fastening of the container is loosened, the 
flow into or out of it must be stopped, and 
the pressure reduced to atmospheric pres- 
sure. If a fastening has been loosened or 
removed, the employer and other persons 
involved must ensure that no gas, vapour, 
liquid or dust enters the container until the 
fastening has been replaced. 


In order to avoid the hazards presented 
in the alteration or repair of containers used 
for explosive or flammable substances, the 
employer must ensure that such work is not 
done by any method involving an open 
flame or other potential source of ignition, 
unless the dangerous substance and any 
fume, gas, vapour or dust from it is removed 
or rendered non-explosive or non-inflam- 
mable. Similar precautions must be taken 
by persons doing such work. After the 
work is done, the employer and employee 
must ensure that the container has cooled 
sufficiently to prevent ignition before any 
explosive or inflammable substance is per- 
mitted to enter it. 


Subject to the Energy Act and the Gaso- 
line Handling Act, the employer is required 
to take specified precautions with respect 
to dangerous, flammable or _ explosive 
materials in a solid, liquid or gaseous state 
that are kept, stored or handled. Such 
material must be in a suitable container, 
safely apart or insulated from potential 
sources of ignition or temperatures likely 
to cause combustion. If the material is not 
needed for immediate manufacture, use or 
sale, it must be kept, stored or handled 
outside any building, in a building for this 
purpose only, or in a fire-resistive compart- 
ment satisfactory to an inspector. 


Ventilation and Dust Control 


The new provisions emphasize the em- 
ployer’s responsibility for ensuring the 
implementation of all requirements relating 
to ventilation and dust control. In general, 
he must provide for an exchange of air in 
an industrial establishment that is sufficient 
to keep the air pure and to render all gases, 
vapours, dusts or other impurities harmless. 


If a process produces a gas, vapour, dust 
or other impurity that is likely to be inhaled 
to an injurious extent, the employer must 
provide and use mechanical means, satis- 
factory to an inspector, that will prevent 
such inhalation, carry off the gases, vapours 
or dusts, and prevent the re-entry of im- 
pure air. 
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He must ensure that air exhausted from 
any process using silica, benzol, lead, 
asbestos, beryllium or other toxic or 
hazardous material is discharged outdoors 
and does not re-enter the establishment. 

Any place where dust may accumulate 
must be regularly cleaned by vacuum, wet 
sweeping, wet shovelling or other method 
that reduces the dissemination of dust. 

The employer must ensure that ventilation 
and other systems used for controlling the 
dissemination of gases, vapours, dust or 
other impurities operate in a manner satis- 
factory to an inspector, and that dust col- 
lectors are not located inside a building 
without an inspector’s permission. 

He must see that abrasive blasting and 
similar operations inside a building are 
conducted in a blasting enclosure that pre- 
vents dust from entering other areas, and 
that the ventilation system for the en- 
closure is in operation while the enclosure is 
occupied or in use. 

If abrasive blasting or similar work may 
expose any person to abrasive material or 
dust containing free silica, the employer 
must ensure that the following precautions 
are taken: where the work is done inside 
a container or blasting enclosure, the ex- 
change of air must be sufficient to remove 
the dust rapidly; every person involved in 
the work must be provided for his own use, 
and must wear, a type of helmet satisfactory 
to an inspector; the helmet must be supplied 
with a sufficient volume of clean air, at a 
temperature satisfactory to an inspector, to 
prevent dust entering from the surrounding 
air. 

If an inspector considers that additional 
measures are necessary to prevent the 
production or dissemination of dust, the 
employer must take them. 

Where abrasive blasting or other similar 
operations produce dust that does not con- 
tain free silica, the work must be done in 
a manner approved by an inspector. 

In any case where an inspector considers 
that the means of dust control prescribed by 
these regulations is impracticable, he may 
require the employer to provide an employee 
exposed to dust with respiratory equipment 
satisfactory to the inspector. 


Substances Dangerous to the Health 


New provisions require the identification 
of substances dangerous to health and post- 
ing of relevant safety precautions, physical 
examination of certain workers, and report- 
ing of industrial diseases. 

If any person in an industrial establish- 
ment is exposed to a substance dangerous to 
his health, the employer must, when re- 
quested by the chief inspector, on advice 
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of the director of the Industrial Health 
Branch, Department of Health, post a 
notice stating the dangers and precautions 
necessary. 

Manufacturers, distributors or other per- 
sons offering for use in an industrial process 
any substance containing an ingredient 
dangerous to any employee must report its 
percentage when requested by the chief in- 
spector or the director of the Industrial 
Hygiene Branch. 

Likewise, any person who manufactures, 
distributes or purchases for industrial use 
any substance containing benzol, carbon 
tetrachloride, lead (excluding lead com- 
pounds used as dryers in paints) or other 
ingredient considered by the director of the 
Industrial Hygiene Branch to be dangerous 
to health must label clearly each package or 
container, indicating the presence of such 
ingredients. 

The chief inspector, on the advice of the 
director of the Industrial Hygiene Branch, 
may require, at the employer’s expense, 
periodic physical examinations, including 
an X-ray examination and a blood test or 
other test, of any employee where a process 
is likely to endanger his safety. The 
physician must make an immediate report 
on the examination to the director. 

Every physician is now required to report 
immediately to the director of the Industrial 
Hygiene Branch any case or suspected case 
of industrial disease coming to his attention. 


Machinery 


Provisions relating to the operation of 
machinery cover a number of new matters, 
notably industrial noise, lifting devices clear- 
ances between machinery, projections on 
revolving parts, and prevention of acci- 
dental starting of machinery. Several other 
provisions are revisions of previous require- 
ments. The employer is responsible for 
compliance with all such provisions. 


Industrial Noise 


For the first time in Canada, these regula- 
tions introduce a provision designed to 
prevent occupational deafness caused by 
industrial noise, a problem that is of in- 
creasing importance, and one that is receiv- 
ing greater attention in various countries. 


Every employer must now ensure that 
whatever steps are considered practicable 
by an inspector are taken to reduce or 
eliminate noise from machinery or other 
devices, in order to prevent injury to the 
hearing of any person in an_ industrial 
establishment. 
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Lifting Devices 


The employer must ensure the safe 
operation of lifting devices, defined as any 
device used to raise or lower any material 
or object, including its rails and other 
supports. Excluded are devices to which the 
Elevators and Lifts Act or the Construction 
Hoists Act, 1960-61 applies. 

The safe working load must be marked 
on every lifting device, and the load must 
not exceed this maximum, except for test 
purposes or when certified to be safe by a 
person satisfactory to an inspector. 


No cable, chain, rope or other specified 
part of a lifting device may be used unless 
its construction, material, and strength are 
adequate. 


It is forbidden to use a newly-installed 
lifting device until tested and examined bya 
competent person. Provision is made for a 
thorough examination of lifting devices at 
least annually. 


The operator of a travelling crane must 
be warned of the presence of any person on 
or near its wheel track, and the crane or 
any part of it must not come closer than 
10 feet to the place, nor may the crane be 
moved while any person is in or under its 
path, until he is warned of the proposed 
movement. 

Clearance 


Clearances between the moving part of a 
machine and anything else must be adequate 
for safety. Dangerous machinery must be 
fenced or guarded. Projections on revolving 
parts of machinery must be recessed, en- 
cased, or otherwise safely guarded. 

No person may clean, oil, adjust, repair 
or do maintenance work on machinery in 
motion, unless it is impracticable to do so 
When it is stopped, nor may he work 
between machinery or objects whose move- 
ment may endanger his safety. 


Accidental Starting 


Both the employer and the worker are 
obligated to ensure that no work is done on 
a machine where accidental starting may 
be dangerous, unless precautions are taken 
to prevent it, including locking-out of con- 
trol switches or other control mechanisms, 
and posting of warning signs satisfactory to 
an inspector. 

The employer must ensure that no person 
works unsupervised at a machine unless he 
has had adequate training and supervision, 
and is capable of operating it safely. 


Personal Protective Devices and Clothing 


The employer is required to ensure that 
no person under his control is in any place 
or works where he is likely to be exposed 
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to head, eye or foot injuries, or injury from 
gases or certain other causes, unless he is 
wearing specified protective clothing or 
equipment. 

Moreover, the employer is responsible for 
notifying such persons of these requirements 
and seeing that they have adequate instruc- 
tion in the use of the protective clothing or 
equipment concerned, and the person must 
use or wear it. _ 

With respect to head injuries, persons ex- 
posed to such hazards are required to wear 
a safety hat. 


Persons exposed to eye injury from flying 
particles, hazards substances, sharp objects, 
or harmful light or other rays must be 
protected by a screen, clear or coloured eye 
shields or other suitable devices. 


Protective footwear or other protective 
devices must be worn by persons likely to 
be exposed to foot injury from sharp, falling 
or crushing objects, from hot, corrosive or 
poisonous substances or by wet locations. 


A person likely to be exposed to injury 
from dangerous gases, vapours, mists, 
fumes, dust or a deficiency of oxygen must 
wear suitable breathing apparatus. 

Where a person is exposed to other than 
the foregoing injuries he is required to wear 
or use appropriate protective clothing to 
protect him. 


It is forbidden to wear rings or loose or 


dangling clothing or jewellery near any 


rotating shaft, spindle, gear, belt or other 
source of entanglement, and, in the case of 
a female, hair that is not kept close to the 
head by suitable headgear. Unless permitted 
by an inspector, the wearing of open-toed 
or high heeled shoes in a factory is pro- 
hibited. 

Where, in the opinion of an inspector, the 
foregoing protective devices and clothing 
will not prevent personal injury by a harm- 
ful substance, the employer must provide 
safety showers, eye wash fountains or other 
emergency equipment as directed by an 
inspector. 

Exits 


Most provisions relating to exits are 
similar to those previously in effect. New 
requirements are designed to ensure the 
effective functioning of means of egress 
in the event of fire. 

The owner is required to provide and main- 
tain suitable means of egress from all rooms 
likely to be occupied by any person, includ- 
ing fire-resistive tower stairs satisfactory 
to an inspector. Exterior fire escapes may be 
permitted by an inspector. Except for grain 
elevators and buildings erected on or before 
July 1, 1952, no outside fire escape may 
extend above the third floor. Drawings and 
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specifications of fire escapes or tower stairs 
must meet specified requirements. 


The owner or employer in charge of an 
industrial establishment must provide and 
maintain whatever equipment and facilities 
for fire protection, prevention and extin- 
guishment an inspector directs. 


It is forbidden to lock, bolt or bar any 
door forming part of a means of access to 
or egress from an industrial establishment, 
and every person having authority in this 
respect must ensure that this provision is 
observed. Excepted are special locking 
mechanisms that prevent entry, but may be 
readily opened from the inside. Every 
Owner or employer must ensure that no 
means of egress or door to a fire escape, 
tower, stair or other smoke-proof enclosure 
is obstructed. 


Employer-Provided Facilities 


Most of the employer’s responsibilities for 
the provision of facilities for the health and 
comfort of employees are similar to those 
contained in the former Act, including mat- 
ters such as cleanliness, lighting, sanitary 
facilities, temperature, space per person, 
drainage, drinking water, clothing accom- 
modation, special showers, and restrooms 
for females. As before, he must prohibit 
eating where there are dangerous substances, 
fumes, dust or gases. 

New provisions require the employer to 
keep all walking surfaces safe and not to 
use a slippery finish on them. 

An eating room must now be provided by 
the employer in any establishment with 35 
Or more persons, or where an inspector 
directs, a provision that previously applied 
only to females. Where 35 or more females 
are employed, or if an inspector directs, a 
female supervisor must be provided, but she 
is now specifically permitted to perform 
other duties that do not prevent her from 
attending to her welfare functions. 

Seats must now be provided for all per- 
sons whose work can be done while sitting, 
a requirement that formerly applied to fe- 
males only. 

The employer in a factory or shop must 
provide dressing rooms, shower rooms, 
and drying facilities for work clothes, as 
directed by an inspector. Where there are 
individual showers but no satisfactory dress- 
ing room, the employer must provide dress- 
ing cubicles as specified. 

If a person’s work requires that he take 
a shower at the end of every shift, the 
shower room must be located between the 
room provided for work clothes and the 
room for street clothes. 
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Owner-Provided Facilities 


Most of the provisions governing the 
owner’s’ responsibilities for employee 
facilities are completely new and others are 
extensive revisions of previous requirements. 

The owner of a building used as an in- 
dustrial establishment must keep it properly 
lighted, heated, ventilated, clean and sani- 
tary. He must also ensure that drainage and 
plumbing systems are working properly, that 
walking surfaces are not slippery, and that 
a supply of pure drinking water is available 
for each occupier. 

The owner must provide conveniently 
accessible washrooms and toilet rooms for 
each sex, with identifying signs. These rooms 
must have a minimum height of 8 feet, have 
walls extending to the ceiling and con- 
structed of material impervious to liquid 
to a height of at least 4 feet, have an opaque 
window or skylight, smooth floors of non- 
absorbent, easily cleaned material, and the 
prescribed mechanical exhaust system or 
window space. 

Where fewer than six persons are em- 
ployed, the owner may provide a room 
with a wash basin, flush toilet, and a door 
that can be locked on the inside. If an in- 
spector so directs, the owner must provide 
washrooms and toilet rooms for employees 
separate from such accommodation for 
the general public. 

Set out in tabular form are requirements 
respecting the number of toilets and wash- 
basins that must be provided, according to 
the number of male and female employees. 
Provision is made for the substitution of a 
proportion of urinals instead of toilets, and 
for washfountains in lieu of washbasins. 

Washfountains and washbasins must be 
supplied with hot and cold water from a 
source satisfactory to an inspector. Water 
for washing purposes must not exceed 140° 
Fahrenheit, and must not be directly mixed 
with steam. 

An industrial establishment in operation 
before July 31, 1964 may, with an inspector’s 
permission, continue to use existing sanitary 
facilities that do not comply with these 
regulations. 


Employment of Children 


Employment of a child of 14 is now 
limited to a shop, office or office building, 
and must not be likely to endanger his 
safety. As previously, a certificate is re- 
quired to permit his employment during 
school hours. 
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Reporting 


There is little change in reporting require- 
ments. Where a fire, accident or industrial 
disease in an industrial establishment results 
in a personal injury that prevents an em- 
ployee for more than two days—formerly 
three days—from earning full wages, the 
employer must send to the chief inspector, 
immediately upon the termination of the 
two-day period, a notice giving specified 
particulars. 

The employer must notify an inspector 
immediately by telephone, telegraph or other 
direct means, of the death or critical injury 
of a person in or about an industrial estab- 
lishment. In addition, he must send to the 
chief inspector, within 48 hours after the 
occurrence, a written report giving specified 
particulars. Until an inspector gives per- 
mission to do so, no person may alter the 
scene of such an accident, except to save 
life or relieve human suffering. 


The employer must send to the chief 
inspector, within 24 hours of its occurrence, 
a written report of any explosion in an 
industrial establishment. Excluded are a 
controlled explosion or an explosion of a 
container being filled in a suitable protective 


enclosure, provided that the safety of no 
person is endangered or any structure 
damaged. 


Other Matters 


An important new provision, intended to 
eliminate injuries due to strain, forbids an 
employer to require a person to lift, carry 
or move a heavy weight in a manner that 
may endanger his own safety or that of 
others. Horse-play is prohibited. 

The employer must not allow any person 
who is intoxicated or whose faculties are 
impaired by a drug to enter or remain in a 
factory. 

The employer must not permit any per- 
son affected with a communicable disease 
to work in an industrial establishment, nor 
may any such person work in one, except 
in compliance with the Public Health Act. 
The employer is also required to ensure 
that a factory or shop is not used for sleep- 
ing, unless the chief inspector approves. 


No person in an industrial establishment 
may misuse, or unless it is necessary to do 
sO, remove or interfere with safety equip- 
ment or devices. 


The Canadian education system must work to turn out graduates who are “not only 


better educated and more highly skilled, but . . . both flexible and adaptable,” A. A. 
Cumming, president of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, said in an address at 
the annual meeting last month of the Quebec Association of Protestant School Boards. 


The worker of the future will be obliged, as a result of technological advances, to 
develop new skills during his career. “It follows from this that the inevitable trend is to 
a broader occupational training, one that will facilitate replacement of obsolescent skills 
by the development of new ones,” he told his audience. 


Explaining industry’s “vital stake” in better education, Mr. Cumming stated, “Sub- 
stantial growth in our gross national product, . . . increased productivity, and a greater 
application of scientific and basic research by Canadians to Canadian industry are con- 
tingent on a higher average level of education with larger enrolments in our secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total on August 31 of claimants for unemployment insurance 
was down 23,000 from month earlier and 10,000 from total at 
end of August 1963. New claims filed also decline in month 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit totalled 182,000 on August 31, com- 
pared with 205,300 on July 31 and 192,500 
on August 30, 1963. Males accounted for 
70 per cent of the month’s decline and for 
all of the decline over the year. 


The insured population at the end of 
July numbered an estimated 4,358,000, of 
whom an estimated 4,152,700 were em- 
ployed. This latter was an increase of almost 
300,000 over the number in July 1963, 
compared with an increase of 260,000 in 
the paid worker segment of the non-agri- 
cultural labour force over the same period. 
The difference is an indication that the cur- 
rent expansion is taking place mainly in 
those sectors of the economy covered by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 79,000 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during August, compared 
with 108,900 in July and 86,200 in August 
1963. 


More than 90 per cent of these claims 
represented new cases of unemployment; 
the balance came from persons seeking re- 
establishment of credits after terminating 
benefit. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in August was 139,400, compared 
with 135,200 in July and 141,900 for 
August 1963. 


Benefit payments totalled $13,200,000 in 
August, compared with $14,100,000 in 
July and $14,000,000 in August 1963. 


The average weekly payment was $23.66 
for August, $23.67 for July, and $23.50 
for August 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On August 31, insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,602,874 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 339,348, an increase of 666 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 9,807 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,405 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 403 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,999 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions began in 155 cases, 63 
against employers and 92 against claimants. * 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements Or misrepresentations by claim- 
ants numbered 564.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in August totalled $31,466,- 
408.64, compared with $30,367,926.63 in 
July and $29,579,502.02 in August 1963. 


Benefits paid in August totalled $13,198,- 
560.14, compared with $14,085,931.99 in 
July and $14,077,036.69 in August 1963. 

The balance of the Fund on August 31 
was $18,826,357.90. On July 31 there was 
a balance of $558,509.40; on August 31, 
1963, a balance of $7,100,864.83. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





In a comparison of current unemployment insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to relevant factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.” A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at 
the local office as soon as the claim is made. As a result, the count of claimants at any 
given time inevitably includes some whose claims are in process. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2383, July 10, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit on October 28, 1963. 
He had worked as a radial drill press 
operator at a wage of $2.26 an hour from 
December 1962 to October 25, 1963. He 
stated that he had been laid off temporarily 
and expected to be recalled in approxi- 
mately one month’s time. The employer 
reported that the claimant had been laid 
off because of a shortage of work but he 
did not comment on any possible recall. The 
claim was allowed, effective October 27, 
1963. 


In a statutory declaration to the Commis- 
sion dated January 7, 1964, the claimant 
said: 

I was sent by your office to several dif- 
ferent places but I haven’t been hired. I have 
had several years experience as a radial drill 
press operator but I would take work at my 
trade with another company until I am called 
back to [former employer]. 

And I make this solemn declaration con- 
scientiously believing it to be true, and know- 
ing that it is of the same force and effect as 
if made under oath, and by virtue of the 
Canada Evidence Act. 


After a spot check investigation on Janu- 
ary 7, 1964, an officer of the Commission 
reported: “This man has worked intermit- 
tently for nine years with Manufactur- 
ing Company. He does not wish to sever his 
connection with this company as he is pay- 
ing into a pension plan.” 

On January 20, the employment officer 
of the local office made the following state- 


ment: 

This man is a fully experienced radial drill 
operator, reading and setting up work from 
blueprints. Also has some experience on milling 
machine but is limited in this. 

Also has experience in electro-plating, in 
which he operated his own business for approxi- 
mately 15 years, just a one-man operation. In 
regards to finding work in this occupation, it 
would be a wage problem, as he would have 
to start as a labourer or helper and wages 
would be approximately $1.50 to $1.75 an 
hour. 

Applicant has been referred to employers as 
a machine operator, radial or milling machine, 
but there is still the problem of returning to 
former employer when he is recalled, and has 
been rejected for this. 

As for being available for temporary work 
and asking approximately $2.25 per hour, this 
is very remote. 

Definitely not suitable for casual work as a 
labourer in the $1.25 to $1.50 per hour class. 
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On January 21, the insurance officer re- 
quested information as to whether the 
claimant was willing to accept the prevail- 
ing rates in other suitable occupations. The 
employment officer reported that the claim- 
ant “states he will accept prevailing rates 
for other machine shop jobs available in 
the district.” 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from Janu- 
ary 12, 1964, for having failed to prove 
that he was available for work, as required 
by section 54(2)(a) of the Act, inasmuch 
as he was restricting himself to temporary 
work and would take permanent work only 
with his former employer. The insurance 
officer notified the claimant’ of the disqual- 
ification on January 27. 

On February 4, the claimant appealed to 
a board of referees, and stated: ...I am 
appealing because I have not been restricting 
myself to temporary work and have at no 
time refused employment since this claim 
was instituted. ...” 

A board of referees heard the case on 
February 27. The Board, by a majority 
decision, maintained the decision of the 
insurance officer and disallowed the claim- 
ant’s appeal. The decision reads: 

.. . He applied for employment on a referral 
by the Commission but on being questioned he 
informed prospective employer that due to 
seniority, pension, etc., he would return to his 
original employment when recalled. In spite of 
this, he secured employment on his own on 
February 10, 1964, but left one week later on 
recall to [former employer]. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


The claimant ... stated that he had sub- 
sequently found employment with another firm, 
and I find this is evidence of availability, and 
he should not be required to say he is avail- 
able for permanent employment if he intends to 
accept a recall to former employment, and 
thereby perjure himself or be disqualified. 


On April 2, the union appealed to the 
Umpire and requested an oral hearing. 


In a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire, the Chief of the 
Adjudication Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission said: 


1. When the claimant was laid off work . 
on 25 October 1963, he expected to be recalled 
to work in approximately One month’s time. 
His expectations did not materialize. 


2. The claimant was referred to a number 
of positions but was not placed. There is no 
evidence to show what the employers reported 
at the time regarding the reasons the claimant 
was not hired. Therefore, it would seem that 
the reasons for non-acceptance were plausible. 
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With his years of employment with [former 
employer], it is natural that the claimant would 
want to protect his seniority with this employer. 


3. However, the insurance officer interpreted 
the report of the employment officer as meaning 
that the claimant was apparently “selling him- 
self short” (CUBs 831 [L.G. 1952, p. 1374], 
992), which had added significance in view of 
the length of time the claimant had been un- 
employed. 


4. The established jurisprudence is to the 
effect that a claimant who has a definite engage- 
ment to start work at some future date is not 
held to be not available for work if he is 
ready and willing to accept short engagements 
in the meantime (CUBs 1943, 1958). Although 
the claimant did not have a definite date to 
return to work, nevertheless he was. sub- 
sequently recalled to work by his regular em- 
ployer and the jurisprudence given in CUBs 
1943 and 1958 [L.G. 1962, p. 968] might have 
application in the present case. On the other 
hand, where a claimant does not intend to 
work elsewhere during a period of layoff, 
availability for work is not proven (CUBs 2054, 
2160, 2165 {L.Gi, ‘Aug. °1963,>p. 729]). The 
onus is on the claimant to prove that he is 


available for work (section 54(2)(a) of the 
Act). 


5. The situation is not too clear and the 
point at issue appears to be really one of 
credibility. The claimant was present, with his 
representative, at the hearing before the board 
of referees and the majority members of the 
board were not convinced that the claimant 
had proved that he was available for work. 


The oral hearing before the Umpire was 
held in Ottawa on June 26. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I think 
this is a borderline case and that, in view 
of the claimant’s particular circumstances, 
he should be given the benefit of the doubt. 

As the Chief of the Adjudication Division 
of the Commission said in his statement of 
observations, “with his years of employment 
with [former employer], it is natural that 
the claimant would want to protect his 
seniority with that employer,” and when, 
as in this case, the record shows that a 
claimant is prepared to accept temporary 
work until he will be recalled by his regular 
employer, the only question at issue is what 
might constitute a reasonable period of time 
before a disqualification can be imposed. 

In view of the claimant’s nine years of 
service, I feel that the disqualification that 
was imposed on the claimant under section 
54(2)(a) of the Act was premature. 

I consequently decide to allow the union’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB 2390, July 24, 1964 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for benefit on 
December 9, 1963. He stated in the applica- 
tion that he had worked as a brewer at a 
wage of $2.50 an hour from November 18, 
1963 to December 6, 1963, and that he 
became separated from this employment 
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for the following reason: “Laid off tem- 
porarily. Shortage of work. Date of recall 
uncertain. Capable and available for full- 
time work.” 


In regard to the item in the application, 
“Moneys received or to be received follow- 
ing termination,” the claimant showed the 
sum of $140 as holiday pay. 


In the confirmation of separation (form 
UIC 479) dated December 10, 1963, the 
employer reported that the claimant was 
laid off because of lack of work. 


On January 8, 1964, the employer wrote 
to the local office as follows: 


One of our employees advises the writer that 
for the week commencing December 29, 1963 
he did not receive any U.I.C. benefits whatso- 
ever. During this week this employee received 
a total of $20.64 covering January 1: this being 
a Statutory holiday. Since his allowable earn- 
ings would be $15.00, his excess earnings should 
be $6.00. However, on the 489B Form his excess 
earnings are shown as $46.00. This, he claims, 
1s a carry-over of the two statutory holidays in 
the preceding week; namely Christmas and 
Boxing Day. During Christmas week this em- 
ployee was on vacation, and as such was paid 
a total of $140 for that week. 

It is difficult to understand how this $40 
could be construed as earnings for the week 
commencing December 29. 

Our Mr. A— contacted your Mr. M—, who 
advised us that according to the U.I.C. Act 
this was the procedure to be followed. How- 
ever, a ruling from you clarifying this partic- 
ular situation would be appreciated ... 


The local office replied to the employer 
on January 9, 1964. 


_ ++. Determination and allocation of earnings 
in this case, and other employees of yours in 
the same category, has been made as follows: 


Pay for Christmas and Boxing Day are 
properly allocated to the week in which they 
occur. The week’s holiday pay he received, in 
addition, is allocated so as to ensure that his 
earnings in the weeks involved, except the last, 
are equal to his weekly normal earnings. Thus 
anything he received in excess of his normal 
weekly pay is allocated to the following week. 

Similarly, if any employees took their holiday 
week commencing 29 December 1963 and who 
will also receive pay for New Year’s, as the pay 
received will exceed the normal weekly earn- 
ings, any excess will be allocated to the week 
following ... 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on January 11 and said: 

I notified the U.I.C. that during the week of 
December 22, 1963 I received $140 for the 
week, which included my vacation pay for that 
week and pay for two holidays which occurred 
in that weeek. I have been notified by the 
U.I.C. that the payment received for the two 
Statutory holidays in that week must be con- 


strued as coverage for the week commencing 
December. 29, 1963 . ... 


The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant in a letter dated. January 15 that he 
was disqualified and that ' benefit was 
suspended for the week December 22 to 
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December 28, 1963, inclusive, for the rea- 
sons that he was in receipt of his normal 
remuneration for a full working week while 
his contract of service continued and had, 
therefore, not proved that he was unem- 
ployed, as required by sections 57(1) of the 
Act and 155(5) and 173(6) and (7) of 
the Regulations. 

It was also stated in the letter that his 
pay for this week included pay for two 
statutory holidays (Christmas and Boxing 
Day) and vacation pay in the amount of 
three days’ pay. On January 15 also, the 
insurance officer notified the claimant by 
letter that his earnings were determined to 
be $60.64 for the week commencing Decem- 
ber 29, 1963, which included two days’ 
vacation pay and $20.64 pay for one statu- 
tory holiday (New Year’s)—Regulations 
192-and °173"'(6)""(7): 

In a further letter of appeal dated Janu- 
ary 27, the claimant stated: 


My reason for appeal is that the week com- 
mencing 22nd December 1963, I was scheduled 
for vacation and during this week, I received 
from [employer] my full vacation pay and 
also payment for the two statutory holidays 
(Christmas and Boxing Day) as called for in 
our collective agreement. 

The U.I.C. credited me for this week as pay- 
ment for 2 statutory holidays (Christmas and 
Boxing Day) and vacation pay in the amount 
of 3 days’ pay, and carried over into the next 
week 2 days’ vacation pay. 

This decision of the U.I.C. excludes me from 
collecting under the Guaranteed Wage Plan 
for we week commencing the 29th of December 
963.04 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees which heard the case on February 
6, 1964, reads: 


This claimant was separated from his em- 
ployment on the 6th December 1963 by reason 
of seasonal layoff, and during this layoff period 
elected to take his additional one week’s holi- 
days to which he was entitled, commencing 
the week of the 22nd December 1963. For 
this he received a full week’s pay of $100 plus 
his daily rate for Christmas and Boxing Day 
amounting to $40 in accordance with the union 
contract. In making his decision, the insurance 
officer referred to Regulations 173(6) and 
173(7) of the Act, which in fact state that 
pay for a holiday or non-working day shall 
be allocated to that day or days, as the case 
may be, and further, that holiday pay, etc., 
shall be allocated to the number of consecutive 
weeks that will ensure that the claimant’s earn- 
ings in each such week shall equal his normal 
weekly earnings. 

The board is of the opinion that a normal 
week is in the intent of the Regulation a 
normal working week throughout the year 
exclusive of any statutory holidays. This is dis- 
puted by the claimant’s union, which contends 
that the week in question is normal only if it 
includes pay for the two statutory holidays. But 
while this may be correct within the terms of 
the union contract with the company, it does 
not follow that such interpretation is within 
the meaning of the Act.... 
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FINDINGS 

1. The board finds that the claimant has not 
proven that he was unemployed from the 22nd 
December 1963 to the 28th December 1963. 

2. The board finds that the determination of 
earnings for the week commencing 29th Decem- 
ber 1963 was properly made. 


DECISION 
The decision ‘of the insurance officer is 
affirmed and the appeal disallowed. 


The claimant’s union appealed to the 
Umpire. The appeal reads: 


... the claimant, prior to his lay-off and in 
accordance with the provision of the collective 
agreement, was scheduled to be on vacation the 
week of December 23rd (Monday) to Decem- 
ber 27th (Friday), 1963. 


The proviso of the collective agreement reads 
as follows: 


Section 17—Vacation Benefits 


17.05—As of May Ist in each year em- 
ployees who have been continuously on the 
Company’s seniority lists for a period of 
10 years shall be entitled to one extra week 
of vacation with full pay, provided that such 
extra weeks’ vacation are taken in the 
slack periods between September 15th and 
March 31st. 


During the week in question, there were two 
statutory holidays celebrated, namely, Christ- 
mas and Boxing Day and this is covered in 
section 14.01. 


14.01—Plant Holidays 


14.01—The Company will observe the fol- 
lowing plant holidays: 


New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and 
Boxing Day. 

If any of the said holidays should fall on a 
Sunday they will be observed on the fol- 
lowing Monday. 


14.03—in a calendar week in which one or 
more plant holidays is observed, the number 
of days in that week which may be worked 
at straight time shall be reduced by the 
number of such holidays. 


If the claimant had worked this week, he 
would have had worked Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday of that week but would have received 
payment for 5 days, this would have been in 
accordance with section 14.03; if he had worked 
on Christmas Day (Wednesday) and Boxing 
Day (Thursday) he would have been paid 
Straight time for Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
and double time for Wednesday and Thursday. 


Section 14.05 is the governing clause in this 
case. 


Section 14—Plant Holidays 


14.05—When any of these holidays are 
observed during an employees’ vacation he 
shall receive one day’s pay for each of such 
holidays in addition to his regular vacation 
payment. 


Therefore, the Company, in accordance with 
the collective agreement, shall, while he was on 
holidays that week, pay him for the two 
statutory holidays in addition to his vacation 
payment as set forth in the collective agree- 
ment. 


The Court of Referees in their majority re- 
port refer to a normal week. 
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It must be remembered that when the Act 
was drafted, as is still the case, there are 
individual plants in Canada that still work a 
five and half days in a week. In their case a 
normal week would be five and a half days. 

In the fermenting operation of the brewing 
department their work week is a continuous 
five-day week commencing on either Monday, 
Tuesday or Wednesday. In the bottling depart- 
ment, they work five continuous days Monday 
to Friday. In the maintenance department they 
work five continuous days commencing on 
Monday or Tuesday and in the retail store 
they work any five days in six from Monday 
to Saturday. 

Therefore, under the Act, a normal week 

must be considered to be normal in the sense 
of how your work week is governed or sched- 
uled. The word normal is defined in Webster’s 
Dictionary as follows: “according to rule, 
serving as a standard or model”. 
_ The Collective Agreement should then be 
interpreted by using the dictionary meaning of 
“normal” as outlined above, that we have in 
this particular case a normal work week of 44 
weeks in a calendar week, and abnormal work 
week of 8 weeks in which the statutory holi- 
days occur. 

The claimant only received what he was 
entitled to under the collective agreement and 
In essence it 1s not payment for days worked 
but a fringe benefit. 

This is outlined in section 14.05, and can 
only be considered as a fringe benefit and can- 
not be considered as payment for a day’s work. 

The company has, in effect, by paying the 
claimant for Christmas and Boxing Day of 
that week in accordance with section 14 of 
the agreement (14.05), simply paid him for 
the week of vacation and his entitlement as a 
fringe benefit under the terms of the agreement, 
as noted above, and not as payment for the 
two days as worked. 

To substantiate my position, I would refer 
you to section 173(7), which clearly states 
that pay for non-working days, i.e., statutory 
holiday pay, “shall be allocated to that day or 
days, as the case may be.” 

I respectfully suggest that section 173(6) in 
concert with 173(7) in essence state that the 
amount of money earned on Christmas Day 


and Boxing Day shall concurrently be applied. 
Therefore, the union claims that he was fully 
employed the week of December 23rd and 
that the insurance officer erred by crediting him 
with only three days’ vacation of the week of 
December 23 plus the two days’ payment for 
the statutory holiday and transferring the two 
remaining days of his vacation to the follow- 
ing week as stated in the insurance officer’s 
decision as submitted to the board of 
referees. ... 


In addition to its appeal, the union re- 
quested an oral hearing before the Umpire, 
which was held in Toronto on June 18. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The only 
question at issue in the present case is 
whether or not the insurance officer was 
right in allocating two days of the claimant’s 
vacation pay to the week commencing 
December 29, 1963. 


I think that, by using the general term 
“earnings,” the provisions of subsection (6) 
of Regulation 173 make it sufficiently clear 
that it is the whole of a claimant’s earnings, 
and not exclusively his “holiday pay,” that 
shall be taken into account in determining 
the earnings to be allocated to the week or 
weeks contained wholly or partly in his holi- 
day period. Thus, for a claimant who would 
work on the first two days of a one-week 
paid holiday, two days of his holiday pay 
would be allocated to the week following 
his holiday period. 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the insurance officer was right in allocating 
two days of the claimant’s vacation pay 
to the week commencing December 29, 
1963. 

I consequently decide to confirm the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
and dismiss the union’s appeal. 





U.S. Finds Young Men Having Employment Problems 


Serious unemployment among younger workers in the United States is revealed in 
the U.S. Labor Department’s October statistics. For the first time, the department has 
included the unemployment rate for men 20 to 24 years old. 


The rate for this group, the Department reported, was 9.1 per cent, nearly triple that 
for men 25 years and older. The seasonally adjusted rate for the whole labour force was 


pan Den cent. 


Until recently, the Government’s concern has been centred on the difficulties of teen- 


agers, whose rate of unemployment last month was 14.4 per cent, and on those of older 
unskilled workers. But the new set of statistics shows that young men who are well beyond 
high school, and are presumably well started in their working careers, are also experiencing 
acute difficulty in keeping employed. 


This 20 to 24 age group is the only important one whose unemployment rate is higher 
than it was a year ago. In October 1963, it was 8.5 per cent. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Total of placements in September was higher by 5.7 per cent 
than total in September last year and, with one exception, 
was largest number on record for the month in postwar period 


Placements reported by local offices of the 
National Employment Service during Sep- 
tember amounted to 133,300. This was an 
increase of 5.7 per cent from the same 
month last year, and, with the exception of 
September 1962, the largest number on 
record for this month in the postwar period. 

The regional distribution of September 
placements, with the percentage change from 
September 1963, was: 


Atlantic 10,700 + 0.3 
Quebec 35,100 — 0.9 
Ontario 47,700 + 9.0 
Prairie 21,200 + 1.4 
Pacific 18,500 +21.2 

CANADA 133;300** “=F 5!7 


The increased number of placements re- 
flected, in part, the additional working day 
in September this year and the late ripening 
of a number of crops. The latter was partic- 
ularly marked in the Ontario and Pacific 
Regions, where there was an active de- 
mand for workers in the agricultural and 
food processing industries. 


Although Quebec Region reported a 
reduction in placements—and was the only 
Region to do so—this was not necessarily 
an indication of decreased economic activ- 
ity. The reduction took place in “transfers- 
out,” the type of placement involving the 
movement of workers between local 
office areas. Actually, there was evidence 
of a shortage of qualified workers for 
forestry operations, as persons usually avail- 
able for such work in September were stil] 
employed in agriculture and on continuing 
major construction projects. 

All regions recorded year-to-year in- 
creases in placements for the nine months 
ended in September, for a national total of 
906,600 compared with 866,700 in the 
corresponding period of 1963. This was the 
second highest total since 1945. 


Piacements by Sex 


In September, male placements amounted 
to 90,200, or 3.2 per cent more than in 


* Imbalances in totals are due to rounding, 
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September 1963. The increase was chiefly 
in regular placements (those in positions of 
more than six days’ duration and not in- 
volving the transfer of workers between 
local office areas). The increase was chiefly 
concentrated in the Ontario and Pacific 
Regions. 

Placements of female workers totalled 
43,100 in September, or 11.3 per cent above 
the total in the same month last year. Al- 
though the increase was general, it was 
most pronounced in the Ontario and 
Pacific Regions, and was chiefly due to 
additional regular placements. 


Transfers 


Placements involving the movement of 
workers from one local office to another 
decreased from September of last year both 
in number and in their proportion of all 
placements. In all, 13,200 transfers were 
made compared with 14,900 a year ago and 
their proportion of all placements also 
dropped from 11.9 per cent to 99 per cent. 


Approximately 75 per cent of all trans- 
fers in September were of men, and more 
than half of these were in the Quebec 
Region, in contrast to the movement of 
women workers, which was largest in the 
Ontario Region. 


Vacancies 


Employers notified NES local offices of 
163,900 job vacancies during September. 
This increase of 10.5 per cent over the com- 
parable period in 1963 was participated in 
by all Regions; regional increases ranged 
from 2.7 per cent for the Quebec Region 
to 26.8 per cent in the Pacific. 


Requests for male workers totalled 
108,700, up 9.2 per cent from September 
1963; for female workers, 55,200, an in- 
crease of 13.1 per cent. 


During the nine months ended September 
30, a total of 1,156,600 vacancies were 
notified to the local offices. This was the 
second highest total for any comparable 
period since 1947 and represented an in- 
crease of 7.8 per cent over the total during 
the first nine months of 1963. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 
Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 242 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition, and certain services. In the same period, a total of 
203 contracts in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear 
below. 

In addition, 238 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 
fat (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

aL: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practices; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence, Comiriction (19S Ltd. 6... <spcancamieas tM 1 $ 32,000.00 
Detences Production we cieg. 0 tele eh OAT: at 96 510,645.00 
ETC Oh eee ee ee ee eee ee ree 6 140,510.00 
PUD MGMWOEKS ee atoelenity.: Wes eee. & beets 3 25,426.50 
RovasGanadmn Mounted) POMCE 14 aey cect hts 1 DS05u/5 
PEE ALISPONLY wre Meee a 5 Pi cadr Ce aia er eA 2, 21529 1-50 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in September 


During September the sum of $1,355.71 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 


to the 52 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in September 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Winnipeg Man: Sucharov Electric Ltd, installation of supplementary greenhouse 
lighting, Research Station. Melfort Sask: Gordon H Brewster Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage disposal system, Experimental Farm. near Plato Sask: Thompson Con- 
struction, construction of Fairview Project. Beaverlodge Alta: Midwest Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of refrigeration & ventilation equipment in growth rooms. 


ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Chalk River Ont: Irving-Harding Ltd, repairs to roofs of various bldgs; J G Fitzgerald 
& Sons Ltd, roof insulation, MP Accelerator Bldg. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Gander Nfld: Sidney G Burry & Sons Ltd, repairs to canopies at DOT 2/53 Project. 
Granby Que: Finest Painters & Decorators Ltd, painting & caulking of suites & public 
areas, Place St Francois. Pierrefonds Que: Leslie L Solty & Sons Ltd, site renovations & 
landscaping, Cloverdale Park Project. Collingwood Ont: Vroom Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units, site works & landscaping (FP 1/63). Elliot Lake Ont: Paul 
Bozich, interior painting of suites, MIF Mississauge Apartment Project. Ottawa Ont: 
O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, asphalt paving & chain link fencing, Strathcona Heights Housing 
Project. Sudbury Ont: I Barriault, exterior painting of housing units, Mortgage Insurance 
Fund Project. Timmins Ont: Roy Construction & Supply Co Ltd, construction of housing 
units, site works & landscaping (FP 1/63). Toronto Ont: Cayer Tree Service, removal of 
trees, Warden Avenue Housing Project (FP 9/59). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 11 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Charest Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
supply & sewage system, Amos IR. Manitoulin Island Indian Agency Ont: Albert Sheppard 
& Sons, reroofing of Kaboni IDS, Manitoulin IR. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: T 
Zelmer Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, etc, Kasabonika. Norway House Indian 
Agency Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of school & teacher’s residence, etc, 
Cross Lake IRS. Fils Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Fort Plumbing & Heating, 
revisions to water supply system, Pasqua IDS; G Hahn Contracting Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of storm sash & screens, Qu’Appelle IRS. Pelly Indian Agency Sask: R B McLeod & 
Co Ltd, improvements to sewage disposal system, St Philip’s IRS. Shellbrook Indian 
Agency Sask: Wm Stoesz, additions & alterations to teacher’s residence, Big River IDS. 
Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: George Pollock, construction of road, Wabamun IR. 
Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Allan L Johnston, gravelling of roads, Samson, Ermineskin, 
Montana & Louis Bull IRs. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta; Peter Doyle, construc- 
tion of house, etc, Sucker Creek IR. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: Homewood Roofing 
& Contracting Ltd, roofing & associated work, Kuper Island IRS. Kootenay Indian Agency 
B C: C Hanemayer Construction Ltd, renovations to basement floor bathroom, Kootenay 
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IRS. Queen Charlotte Indian Agency B C: Houle Electric Ltd, electrical wiring of houses, 
Masset IR No 1. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park Plumbing & Heating Ltd, 
supply & installation of dishwashing machine & allied work, Cariboo IRS. 


DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (1951) LIMITED 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Cornwallis N S: D J Lowe Ltd, renewal of asbestos shingles on Bldgs Nos 8, 
10 & 36-3, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, interior alterations to 
Bldg No 2, Gorsebrook; Conrad-Rawlingson Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, HMCS 
Stadacona. Renous N B: Forrest Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete platforms 
& ramps, RCN Ammunition Depot. Valcartier Que: J O Lambert Inc, construction of 
laboratory bldg, CARDE. Barriefield Ont: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, repairs to U/G steam distribution system. Camp Borden 
Ont: L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacing steam & return lines, RCAF Station; 
Disher-Farrand Ltd, repair & sealcoating of roads; E S Fox Ltd, improvements to heating 
system in apartment bldgs. Cobourg Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, reroofing of Admin- 
istration Bldg. Kingston Ont: John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, gas conversion, including 
boilers in various bldgs; Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, supply & installation of 100 ampere service in PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. 
Leitrim Ont: P E Brule Co Ltd, construction of fire pumphouse & pond, Ottawa Wireless 
Station. Oakville Ont: Toronto Cleaning Tuckpointing Ltd, exterior refinishing of bldgs, 
Ortona Barracks. Petawawa Ont: Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, construction of high school 
extension, Camp; Marentette Bros Ltd, asphalt paving & seal coating, Camp. Gimli Man: 
Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Hay Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. Shilo Man: Trion Sheet Metal Ltd, 
supply & installation of furnaces for PMQs, Camp; Halls Associates (Western) Ltd, 
reroofing of bldgs, Camp; The Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
boilers, Camp; W & G Ellwood & McRorie Builders Ltd, erection & finishing of parachute 
storage bldg, Camp. Winnipeg Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Moose Jaw Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, asphaltic apron 
replacement. Calgary Alta: Quigley Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Currie 
Barracks. Chilliwack B C: Scotland & Adamson Paving Ltd, reconstruction of roads 
& parking areas, Camp. Esquimalt B C: Burns & Dutton Construction (1962) Ltd, installa- 
tion of crane rails, First Graving Dock, HMC Dockyard. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, replacing areas of concrete apron, RCAF 
Station. Dartmouth N S: Central Electric, replacement of lighting fixtures, Bldgs Nos 3 & 
3A, RCN Armament Depot. Greenwood N §S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, 
repairs to asphalt surfaces, RCAF Station; G W Reid Well Drilling Co, inspection & 
repairs, Nos 2 & 6 deep wells, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Dartmouth Asphalt Co Ltd, 
enlarging & paving of parking area, PMQs, Windsor Park; Webb Engineering Ltd, 
renewal of steam & return piping from Bldg No S-8 to Blgs Nos S-14 & S-3, HMCS 
Stadacona. Shearwater N S: Circle Electric Ltd, provision of power cables & transforming 
station for helicopter hold down, RCN Air Station; Twin City Steeplejacks & Building 
Maintenance Co, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Leonard Roofers & Metal Workers Ltd, reroofing & replacing of flashing on Bldg No 
A-10. Moncton N B: MacDonald Paving & Construction Ltd, repairs to paved streets, 
HMCS Coverdale. Montreal Que: Pierre L'Heureux & Cie (1963) Ltee, supply & installa- 
tion of boilers, RCAF Bldg, 160 St Joseph Blvd East. St Jean Que: Raymond Lachapelle 
Ltee, repairs to roof, College Militaire Royal. Angus Ont: Bolton Power Line Ltd, replace- 
ment of power poles at No 13 “X” Detachment, RCAF. Armstrong Ont: Geo E Turner 
(Paving), road grading, etc, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor 
Ltd, scarifying & repaving roads, Vimy Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Miller Paving Ltd, 
crack filling of runways 18-36 & 11-29, RCAF Station; Walker Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of temporary bldgs. Clinton Ont: Roy I Bean, interior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. Cobourg Ont: Charles Jackson, exterior repairs, etc, Bldg No 13, 
No 26 COD. Kingston Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, repair & modification of windows & frames, 
Barriefield Camp; Kingston Steeplejack & Building Maintenance, roof repairs & metal 
flashings on MDPAs, Fort Henry Heights. North Bay Ont: Robert’s Landscaping, sodding 
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at RCAF Station. Oakville Ont: Frank Ignagni, interior painting of PMQs, Surrey Park. 
Ottawa Ont: National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, reroofing of No 208 Workshop. 
Pembroke Ont: Markus & Son Ltd, repointing & repairs, Armoury. Petawawa Ont: John 
Kovacs, interior painting of PMQs, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: National Roofing & Water- 
proofing Ltd, roof repairs, RCAF Station. Timmins Ont: E Minard Co Ltd, roofing 
repairs, Armoury. Uplands Ont: Capital Tile & Flooring Ltd, removing linoleum covering, 
etc, hangar No 10, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Peter Boorberg Enterprises Ltd, excavation 
to clean drainage ditch, RCAF Station; Donco Enterprises Ltd, asphalt sealing of 
joints in concrete tarmac, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Majestic of Canada Building 
Products, repairs to brick chimneys, etc, CJATC Camp; Zenith Paving Ltd, asphalt paving 
of parking lots, CJATC Camp. Winnipeg Man: E W Radeke Decorating, exterior painting 
of bldgs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Twin Cities Painting & Building Cleaning Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of various bldgs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Lancaster Park Alta: Melvin P* lick; 
interior repainting of PMQs, RCAF Station Namao. Comox B C: Secord Industrial Instal- 
lations Ltd, repair & adjustment of main doors, hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Esquimalt 
B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, repairs in P & RT Bldg (Bldg No 88), HMCS Naden. © 

In addition, this Department awarded 83 contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 
NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


Ottawa Ont: Normand Farquharson, additions & alterations to NCC office bldg, 291 
Carling Avenue. 
NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Vancouver B C: Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, supply & erection of grain 
dryer unit, Elevator No 1; Seaboard Sheet Metal Ltd, renewal of roofing, sheds Nos 1 & 2, 
Campbell Avenue Fishermen’s Wharf; Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of Centennial Pier extension. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Tle-aux-Noix Que: L M L Electrique Enrg, installation of submarine cable, Fort 
Lennox National Historic Park, St Paul. Elk Island National Park Alta: G C McLeod & 
Co Ltd, construction of water & sewer system for recreational & housing areas. 

In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded 38 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Chatham Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of interceptor sewer from 
Irwin St at the sewage treatment plant to Merritt Ave & King St. St Thomas Ont: Clairson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage treatment plant extension & inlet sewer in 
Mill Creek Ravine. Toronto Township Ont: Dundas Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
sanitary collector sewer on easements from Cooksville trunk sewer at King St to the 
Dundas Highway; Warden Construction Co Ltd, construction of Dixie Road trunk sewer, 
Dundas Street to Bloor Street. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Indian Burying Place Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pouch Cove Nfld: 
Kevin Power, slipway repairs. St John’s Nfld: Decor Ltd, interior alterations, etc, Bldg 
No 225, Fort Pepperrell. Savage Cove Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, construction of community 
stage. Baglole’s Shore P E I: Ralph Ford, construction of wharf. Port Borden P E I: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, paving approach roads to ferry terminal. Baddeck N S: LG & 
M H Smith Ltd, wharf extension. East Dover N S: Naugle’s Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Livingstone’s Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, repairs to approach. North 
Ingonish N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port Maitland 
N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, breakwater repairs. Three Fathom Harbour N S: Stanley 
Reid, construction of armour talus. Batiscan Que: Marautier Construction Inc, 
construction of protection works. Cacouna Est Que: Pierre Belzile, wharf improve- 
ments. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, construction 
of retaining wall. Champlain Que: Turnbull Construction Inc, construction of retaining 
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wall. Chicoutimi North Que: Georges Riverin & Fils Enr, construction of protection works 
(property of J T Simard). Contrecoeur Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, 
construction of retaining wall; Albert Gaudette & Fils, construction of protection work. 
Etang des Caps (MI) Que: Adrien Arseneau, fishing harbour repairs. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) 
Que: Elias Blouin, wharf repairs & improvements. Grande Vallee Que: Theodore Pelletier, 
wharf repairs. Havre Aubert (MI) Que: J W Delaney Ltd, repairs to fendering system. 
La Guadaloupe Que: La Guadaloupe Construction Enrg, construction of post office bldg. 
Lauzon Que: Euchariste Cote, construction of fire water line, Champlain Dry Dock. 
Magpie Que: Lang Construction Ltee, wharf reconstruction. Matane Que: Fernand 
McMullen, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: Nation-Wide Interior Maintenance Co Ltd, 
interior cleaning of Place d’Armes Post Office, 155 St James St West. Quebec Que: 
St Romuald Construction Ltd, screenline alterations, etc, Postal Station St Sauveur 68. 
St Laurent Que: Prieur Entreprises Inc, alterations to 1st floor of vault bidg, National 
Film Board. St Michel de Bellechasse Que: Raymond Boucher & Cyprien Lacroix, con- 
struction of protection works. St Omer Que: J P Boileau, wharf repairs. Sherbrooke 
Que: Royer & Fils Inc, alterations to heating system, federal bldg. Thurso Que: 
J P Richard, repairs to wharf. Vercheres Que: Leopold Pigeon, construction of tourist 
floats. Burlington Channel Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, reconstruction of easterly 
end of south pier. Fort Erie Ont: Gorham Bros Construction Ltd, painting of federal bldg. 
Hamilton Ont: Jonathan Francis Ltd, cleaning interior, National Revenue Bldg, 150 Main 
St; Ron Thompson Construction, repairs & repointing, Dominion Public Bldg. London 
Ont: Modern Building Cleaning Service, cleaning, Postal Terminal Bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Beaver Construction Co, construction of storm sewer (Stage 1), CEF, Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, alterations to No 3 Temporary Bldg. Sandfield Ont: Donald Eadie, wharf 
reconstruction. Toronto Ont: Ember Electric Ltd, alterations to lighting, 2nd floor, City 
Delivery Bldg & Postal Station “A”; Allied Building Services (1962) Ltd, interior cleaning, 
etc, Arthur Meighen Bldg. Trenton Ont: Lightfoot Construction Ltd, paving. Winnipeg 
Man: Rowe Bros (Canada) Ltd, alterations to movable metal partitions & related work, 
first & third floors, MacDonald Bldg, 344 Edmonton St; Allied Building Services (1962) 
Ltd, interior cleaning, MacDonald Bldg, 344 Edmonton St. Saskatoon Sask: Asphalt 
Services Ltd, asphalt surfacing, etc, parking lot, Research Station, University Sub Post 
Office. Tisdale Sask: Philibert Construction, alterations & additions to federal bldg. Calgary 
Alta: Poole Construction Ltd, alterations to Customs Bldg for National Parks Branch. Del 
Bonita Alta: Lethbridge Excavation & Pipeline Co Ltd, installation of water distribution 
system to Customs Bldg. Red Deer Alta: Oland Construction (1959) Ltd, construction 
of RCMP administration bldg & garage. Crofton B C: The Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Kelsey Bay B C:D C D Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal. Nelson B C: 
Louis Maglio, alterations to EMO shelter bldg. Vancouver B C: Doyle Construction Co 
Ltd, additions & alterations to Forest Products Laboratory for Department of Forestry; 
Arvin Hanna, alterations & redecoration of Alvin Bldg, 1145 Robson St; Cal Van 
Engineering Ltd, supply & installation of safety controls on boilers, General Post Office; 
Perma-Pacific Construction Ltd, repairs to coal bunker, federal bldg, Hastings & Granville 
Sts. Westview B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Hay River N W T: 
J Lefebvre Painting & Interior Dec, painting of housing units; Silisky Construction Ltd, 
removal & relocation of federal bldg units. Yellowknife N W T: Haener-Andersen Ltd, 
alterations to magistrate’s house. 


In addition, this Department awarded 63 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


St Lambert & Cote Ste Catherine Que: Charles Duranceau Ltd, paving & landscaping 
roadway & parking areas at locks. Port Colborne Ont: Walgood Construction Co, con- 
struction of bldg, Lock 8, Welland Canal. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Cape Bonavista Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of various bldgs, etc. St 
John’s Nfld: C H Mercer, cable trenching & backfilling, Airport. Halifax N S: Municipal 
Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to runways, taxiways, etc, International Airport; 
Stuart Industries Ltd, repairs to drainage system of spectator deck, International Airport. 
Western Head N S: Downie & Hatt, construction of bungalow for light & fog alarm 
station. Yarmouth N §S: Aberdeen Paving Ltd, rebuilding of runway 06-24, taxiway & 
apron, Airport. Dorval Que: Noel Romeo Cie Ltee, installation of street lighting along 
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entrance road, Montreal International Airport; Polar Air Conditioning Co Ltd, improve- 
ments to air conditioning of Central Analysis Office, Regional Administration Bldg, 
Montreal International Airport; Calor Ltd, modifications to heating system, central heating 
plant, Montreal International Airport. Matane Que: Arno Electric Ltd, installation of MI 
lighting on runway 07-25, Airport. Mont Joli Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of MI 
lighting on parking apron, etc, Airport. Angus Island Ont: The Iron Bridge Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition of combined dwelling & light tower. 
Kapuskasing Ont: Mattagami Construction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of water distribution 
system, Airport. Kirkfield Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, rehabilitation of steel chambers, 
lift lock. London Ont: Canadian Comstock Ltd, installation of entrance road & car park 
lighting, Airport. North Bay Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of LI lighting for 
approaches to runway 36. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Conniston Construction Gorhtd; land- 
scaping development of air terminal area, Airport. Vaughan Township Ont: Provincial 
Electric, installation of power to research & development site (Meteorological Station, 
Highways 7-400). Calgary Alta: A E Pollock Nurseries Ltd, seeding areas adjacent to 
runway 16-34 & taxiway, Municipal Airport. Edmonton Alta: Huber Electric Ltd, site 
improvements to meteorological instrument area, etc, International Aiport. Fort Chipewyan 
Alta: Alex Munawych, construction of sewage disposal system & related work. Grande 
Prairie Alta: Northland Utilities Ltd, installation of natural gas mains & related work. 
Fort Nelson B C: Huber Electric Ltd, relocation of meteorological equipment & related 
work, Airport. Kamloops B C: Huber Electric Ltd, installation of approach lighting on 
runway 08-36, Airport. Vancouver B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, application of asphalt 
overlay on aircraft aprons, International Airport. Williams Lake B C: Lake Excavating 
Ltd, construction of sewage lagoon. Fort Good Hope N W T: Poole Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of NDB power house, road, etc. Frobisher Bay N W T: Nordbec Construction 
Inc, installation of permanent taxiway lighting, Airport; Nordbec Construction Inc, 
installation of instrument landing system, etc, Airport. Norman Wells N W T: Poole 
Construction Ltd, installation of utilidor system, etc, to dwelling foundations & related 
work. Yellowknife N W T: D L Guthrie Construction, relocation of meteorological equip- 
ment & construction of ceiling balloon inflation shelter, Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded 41 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 





Annual Earnings in the Scientific and Technical Professions, 1963 


Median annual earnings in six major scientific and technical fields rose 14 to 29 per 
cent in the period 1958-63, the Department of Labour found in its eighth annual survey of 
the scientific and technical professions. The results of the survey are contained in Pro- 
fessional Manpower Bulletin No. 6 published last month. The findings are based on in- 
formation supplied by more than 16,000 professionals in these fields. 


The survey showed median annual earnings in 1963 to be: agriculture, $7,600; archi- 
tecture, $10,000; engineering, $9,600; forestry, $8,200; natural science, $9,400; and 
veterinary medicine, $8,700. 


From 1958 to 1963, median annual earnings in agriculture have increased 29 per 
cent; architecture, 14 per cent; engineering, 20 per cent; forestry, 22 per cent; natural 
science, 29 per cent; and veterinary medicine, 23 per cent. 

The specialties in which median annual earnings were highest were: mining engineering, 
$10,700; metallurgical engineering, $10,200; mathematics and physics, $10,100; and 
chemistry, $10,100. 

Median annual earnings in engineering and science ranged from $5,300 for new 
graduates to $12,000 or more for those with 25 or more years experience. 

Since 1957, the Department of Labour has been conducting surveys to obtain informa- 
tion on Canada’s scientific and technical manpower resources. The mailing list for these 
surveys is based on names in the Scientific and Technical Personnel Register maintained 


by the Department. Each survey polls a representative one-third sample of the total 
Register. 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, October 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
was unchanged at 135.6 in October but was 
1.5 per cent higher than the October 1963 
index of 133.6. Decreases in the food and 
transportation components offset increases 
in the remaining five main components of 
the index: housing, clothing, health and per- 
sonal care, recreation and reading, and 
tobacco and alcohol. 

The food index declined 1.3 per cent to 
131.0 from 132.7. Prices were lower for 
local fresh fruit and vegetables, beef, fresh 
pork, eggs, sugar, and coffee, but higher for 
imported fruit and cured pork. 

The housing index was 139.2, up 02 
per cent from 138.9 in September. Increased 
home-ownership costs moved the shelter 
component, and in household operation 
higher prices for coal in a number of cities 
outweighed lower prices for some house- 
hold supplies. Mixed and offsetting price 
movements occurred for home furnishings 
including furniture, appliances, floor cover- 
ings, textiles, and utensils and equipment. 

The clothing index was 1.1 per cent 
higher at 120.7 from 119.4, mainly as a 
result of higher prices for women’s and 
children’s winter coats, and jewellery. Prices 
for men’s wear, women’s shoes and cotton 
piece goods were down slightly. 

The transportation index decreased 0.1 
per cent to 141.4 from 141.6. Lower gaso- 
line prices in Ontario and Quebec moved 
the automobile operation component and a 
slight increase in interurban bus fares was 
insufficient to move the travel component. 

The health and personal care index was 
170.4, up 1.6 per cent from its September 
level of 167.7. The health care component 
was higher as a result of widespread in- 
creases for doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
scattered increases for optical care and pre- 
paid medical care. Higher prices for per- 
sonal supplies moved the personal care com- 
ponent. 

The recreation and reading index edged 
up 0.1 per cent to 151.1 from 150.9 as both 
the recreation and reading components in- 
creased slightly. Higher prices for admis- 
sion to sporting events, and for radios, 
phonograph records and bicycles moved the 
recreation component, and in the reading 
component, an increase occurred in the 
price of newspapers. 

The tobacco and alcohol index advanced 
1.0’ per cent to 121.4 from 120.2. Higher 
cigarette prices in all provinces increased the 
tobacco index, but some price increases for 
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liquor in the province of Quebec were not 
sufficient to move the alcoholic beverages 
index. 

Group indexes in October 1963 were: 
food 130.4, housing 136.6, clothing 118.3, 
transportation 141.2, health and personal 
care 163.8, recreation and reading 150.5 and 
tobacco and alcohol 118.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, Sept. 1964 


Between August and September, con- 
sumer price indexes (1949=100) decreased 
in eight of the ten regional cities, increased 
in one and remained the same in one. 
Movements in nine cities ranged from an 
increase of 0.1 per cent in Toronto to a 
decline of 0.5 per cent in St. John’s. 

Food indexes declined in nine cities. The 
decline was greatest in Halifax, 1.9 per 
cent, and least in Ottawa, 0.3 per cent. 
There was no change in Toronto. 

Indexes for housing rose in eight cities 
and were unchanged in Montreal and 
Ottawa. Clothing indexes increased in nine 
cities but in Vancouver was unchanged. The 
transportation index increased in seven 
cities and remained constant in three. There 
were increases in the health and personal 
care indexes in eight cities and two re- 
mained constant. Indexes for recreation and 
reading fell in all ten cities but the tobacco 
and alcohol indexes remained unchanged. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: St. John’s —0.6 to 121.9*; 
Halifax —0.4 to 132.4; Montreal —0.3 to 
135.2; Saint John —0.2 to 135.3; Winnipeg 
—0.1 to 132.3; Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 
130.4; Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 128.9; 
Vancouver —0.1 to 133.1; Toronto -+-0.1 to 
137.5. Ottawa remained unchanged at 136.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935- 
39=100) eased down 0.2 per cent in 
September to 244.4 from the August index 
of 245.0, and was lower by the same amount 
than the September 1963 index of 245.0. 
Decreases in two of the eight major group 
indexes outweighed advances in the remain- 
ing SIX. 

The vegetable products group index de- 
clined 2.1 per cent in September to 214.6 
from 219.2 in August, and the wood 
products group index moved down 0.4 per 
cent to 330.4 from 331.6. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index rose 2.3 per cent to 209.5 from 204.8. 





*On base June 1951=100. 


1021 


Advances of 0.2 per cent or less were 
recorded for the following major group 
indexes: animal products to 253.7 from 
253.2; chemical products to 193.1 from 
192.7; non-metallic minerals products to 
191.0 from 190.8; textile products to 248.0 
from 247.8; and iron products to 257.9 from 
251;0. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
declined 1.1 per cent to 215.4 from 217.9 
in the four-week period ended September 
25. The animal products index moved down 
1.1 per cent to 269.0 from 272.0, and the 
field products index declined 1.2 per cent 
to 161.8 from 163.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.2 per cent in Septem- 
ber, the normal seasonal rise for the month. 
The September index stood at 108.4, com- 


pared with 108.2 in August and 107.1 in 
September 1963. 

Food prices in September averaged 0.3 
per cent higher than in August. The bulk of 
the increase was in the cost of meat, with 
nearly all cuts of fresh beef and pork sell- 
ing at higher prices. Apparel prices rose 0.6 
per cent compared with August, and housing 
costs were up 0.1 per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, August 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) rose to 107.8 in mid- 
August from 107.4 at mid-July. In August 
1963 it stood at 103.0. 

The rise in the index was due mainly to 
higher prices for cigarettes and tobacco 
and seasonal increases in the price of house- 
hold coal. These were partly offset by lower 
prices for fresh vegetables and fruit. The 
food index as a whole fell slightly to 108.7 
from 108.9 in July. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The Publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application to 
the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No.193. 


AUTOMATION 


1. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS. CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. 
Automation in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Montreal, 1964. Pp. [18], 19, 2. 

Because the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada has been expanding, automation has 
not caused much unemployment but it has 
caused displacement of workers. Management 


has consulted with the union about various tech- 
nological changes in the industry. 


2. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS. DEPARTMENT OF RE- 
SEARCH AND EDUCATION. Automation, 
Economic Implications and Impact upon 
Collective Bargaining. Fort Edward, N.Y., 
1964. Pp. 432. 


Partial Contents: Automation: Employment 
and Productivity Implications. Changes in Job 
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Classifications, Skills and Wage Payment 
Systems. Labour Mobility. Profile of Unem- 
ployment. Federal and State Legislation to 
combat Unemployment. Automation in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. Automation and Col- 
lective Bargaining. Three Experimental Plans. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


3. FLEISCHMAN, HARRY. Norman 
Thomas, a Biography. New York, Norton 
[1964] Pp. 320. 


A biography of the distinguished American 
Socialist. 


4. LIVERSEDGE, RONALD. Recollec- 
tions of the “On-to-Ottawa”’ Trek, 1935. 
[Lake Cowichan, B.C., The Author, 19637] 
Pow 7A: 

The author reminisces about his part in the 
“On-to-Ottawa” trek, organized in Vancouver 
by the B.C. Relief Camp Workers’ Union, that 
left Vancouver in June 1935 and got as far as 
Regina before being dispersed by the federal 
government. 


5. RICHARDSON, REED C. Labor 
Leader, 1860's. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1955. Pp. 11. 

A short biography of William H. Sylvis 
(1828-1869), one of the founders of the 
National Union of Iron Molders who served 
as its first treasurer and as its president from 
1863 till 1869 and as president of the Na- 
tional Labor Union, 1868 until his death in 
1869. 
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Business 


6. BRITISH COLUMBIA. BUREAU OF 
ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. Estab- 
lishing a Business in British Columbia. 5th 
ed. [Victoria? Queen’s Printer, 1963] Pp. 49. 

An outline of government _ regulations, 


facilities, and services for prospective investors 
in businesses in B.C. 


7. GREENE, MARK RICHARD. Insur- 
ance and Risk Management for Small Busi- 
ness. Washington, GPO, 1963. Pp. 74. 

The author, Professor of Insurance at the 


University of Oregon, discusses various kinds of 
insurance for businessmen. 


8. HOAD, WILLIAM MARVIN. Man- 
agement Factors contributing to the Success 
or Failure of New Small Manufacturers 
[by] William M. Hoad [and] Peter Rosko. 
Ann Arbor, Bureau of Business Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan [1964] Pp. 99. 

“The research [for this study] was financed 


by a grant made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, United States Government . . .” 


Based on a survey of 95 new small manu- 
facturers in Michigan, this study examines the 
reasons for business success or failure with 
particular attention paid to the characteristics 
accompanying business success. 


9, ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Does Your Firm need its Own Information 
Service; an Enquiry into the Economic Ad- 
vantages of an Information Service in 
Small and Medium-sized Firms. (Paris, 
1962?] Pp. 48. 


Describes several methods for determining 
whether or not a firm needs an information 
service. “By information service is meant the 
organized collection and exploitation of in- 
formation for the benefit of the firm by at least 
one full-time information worker operating from 
the firm’s own library.” 


10. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Starting and Managing a 
Small Restaurant, by Paul Fairbrook. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 116. 

Describes the advantages and disadvantages 
of running a restaurant, the risks involved, the 
personal characteristics required, and some of 
the necessary management practices for making 
the business successful. 


Collective Agreements 


11. GOLDBLATT, LOUIS. Men and 
Machines; a Photo Story of the Mechaniza- 
tion and Modernization Agreement between 
the International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union and the Pacific Maritime 
Association now in Operation in the Ports 
of California, Oregon and Washington. 
Photo Story and Book Design, Otto Hagel. 
Editor and Text, Louis Goldblatt. Editorial 
Board and Publishers: International Long- 
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shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union [and] 
Pacific Maritime Association. San Francisco, 
Men and Machines, 1963. Pp. [161]. 


12. QUINET, FELIX. Présentation des 
résultats d’une étude de conventions collec- 
tives (couvrant un total de 275,000 tra- 
vailleurs) en vigueur dans lindustrie manu- 
facturiére du Canada (1962); remarques 
préparées pour le 3le Congrés de l’Acfas, 
Université Laval, Québec, Novembre 1963. 
[Ottawa, Canada Dept. of Labour, Eco- 
and Research Branch? 1963]. Pp. 12. 


English version has title: Remarks pre- 
pared for the 31st Annual Convention of the 
French Canadian Association for the Ad- 
vancement .of . Science .(ACFAS), . Laval 
University, Quebec, November 1963; Com- 
ments on the Results of a Study of Col- 
lective Agreements (covering a total of 275,- 
000 employees) in Force in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries 1962). 


Conferences 


13. [INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT ON 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS, PARIS, 
1960] Seasonal Adjustment on Electronic 
Computers; Report and Proceedings of an 
International Conference held in November 
1960, sponsored by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in colla- 
boration with the Conference of European 
Statisticians. Paris, 1961. Pp. 403. 


14. INVITATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON TESTING PROBLEMS, NEW YORK, 
1963. [Proceedings] Princeton, Educational 
Testing Service, c1964. Pp. 164. 

The discussions at this conference dealt with 


educational tests, including tests in medical 
education. 


Education, Vocational 


15. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. TECHNICAL AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING BRANCH. Cana- 
dian Technical and Vocational Correspond- 
ence Courses. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1962. Pp. 44. 


16. EMERSON, LYNN ARTHUR. In- 
dustrial Education in a Changing Demo- 
cratic Society; Selected Papers, 1939-1955. 
Ithaca, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
1955. Pp. 94. 

Dr. Emerson is emeritus professor of in- 
dustrial education at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at 
Cornell University. He has frequently served 
as a consultant to the U.S. government on 
educational matters. The ten papers in this 
pamphlet are concerned with vocational educa- 
tion. 
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17. MILLER, MARILYN VAUGHAN, 
Ed. On teaching Adults: an Anthology. 
Chicago, Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 1960. Pp. 98. 

The essays in this book are intended for 
administrators and faculty members of even- 
ing colleges and extension divisions since they 
emphasize how the teaching of adults differs 
from teaching younger students. 


Employment Management 


18. INDUSTRIAL TRAINING COUN- 
CIL. The Training Specialist in Industry. 
London, 1964. Pp. 31. 


Examines the qualifications and training re- 
quired by training specialists in industry. 


19. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE BOARD. Corporate Retirement 
Policy and Practices, by Harland Fox and 
Miriam C. Kerpen. New York, 1964. Pp. 90. 

Based on information supplied by almost 
1,000 companies, this report deals primarily with 
general retirement procedures but gives some 
attention to disability retirement and to early 
retirement for reasons other than disability. 
As well, there are details of ways in which the 
companies have incorporated into their retire- 
ment program two nonpension benefits: the 
extension of group life insurance and group 
health insurance after retirement. 


20. TRICE, HARRISON MILLER. The 
Problem Drinker on the Job. Ithaca, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, 1959. Pp. 50: 

Contains information about the behaviour of 
the problem-drinking employee. Explains how 
and why a worker becomes a problem drinker 


and what some companies have done or can 
do for him. 


21. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS. Time off for Voting under State 
Laws. 1964 revision. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 21. 


22. US. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Digest of 50 Selected Health and 
Insurance Plans for Salaried Employees, 
Spring 1963. Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 
161. 


Describes the principal features of 50 selected 
health and insurance plans. 


Industrial Relations 


23. KELLER, LEONARD A. The 
Management Function: a Positive Approach 
to Labor Relations. Washington, BNA In- 
corporated, 1963. Pp. 289. 


Partial contents: Management Rights. How 
Contracts Limit the Right to Manage. Plant 
Practice and Interpretation of the Agreement. 
Developing Management Policy. The Seniority 
Principle and the Assignment of Work. Work 
Scheduling and Overtime. The Transfer of 
Work out of the Bargaining Unit. Production 
and Quality Standards. Discipline. Union 
Representation. The Grievance Procedure and 
Arbitration. 
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24. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBI- 
TRATORS. Labor Arbitration and Industrial 
Change; Proceedings of the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, Ill., January 23- 
25, 1963. Edited by Mark L. Kahn. Washing- 
ton, BNA Inc., 1963. Pp. 374. 

Some of the topics discussed were seniority 
rights, grievance procedures, and automation 
and job evaluation techniques. Includes an 
address by the Hon. W. Willard Wirtz, U.S. 


Secretary of Labor: The Challenge to Free 
Collective Bargaining. 


Labour Organization 


25. BOARMAN, PATRICK MADIGAN. 
Union Monopolies and Antitrust Restraints. 
Washington, Labor Policy Association, 
1963. Pp. 203. 

The author argues that antitrust legislation 


should be applied to American trade unions 
to reduce “the monopoly powers of unions.” 


26. BRECY, ROBERT. Le mouvement 
syndical en France, 1871-1921; essai biblio- 
graphique. Paris, Mouton, 1963. Pp. 217. 


Labour Supply 


27. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. ECONOMICS AND _ RE- 
SEARCH BRANCH. Employment and 
Manpower Utilization in New Brunswick, 
1950 to 1960; a Joint Study prepared by the 
Federal and New Brunswick Departments 
of Labour. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 202. 

“This study has been concerned with the 
problem of seasonal unemployment in the con- 
text of over-all employment and unemploy- 


ment in New Brunswick during the period 
1950 to 1960.” 


28. FULMER, JOHN LEONARD. Re- 
search Design to Forecast Demand for New 
Types of Technicians in an Industry, by 
John L. Fulmer, Robert E. Green, and 
Paul B. Han. Research Report submitted to 
Director, Office of Manpower, Automation 
and Training, U.S. Dept. of Labor. Con- 
tract no. MDTA 19-63. Atlanta, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, 1964. Pp. 86. 

The research in this study is based on a 
survey of the Georgia textile industry in 1962 
and in 1963. “This report presents a research 
design to detect, define, and estimate demand 
for new technicians in an industry for any 
given area. While the illustrations are drawn 
from the textile industry, the main procedures 
are equally applicable to any industry.” 


29. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
STATISTICS DIVISION. Manpower Sta- 
tistics, 1950-1962. Paris, 1963. Pp. 139. 

Title in French: Statistiques de main- 
d’ceuvre. 


Covers the member countries of OECD 
and Japan. 
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30. STURMTHAL, ADOLF FOX. Cur- 
rent Manpower Problems, an Introductory 
Survey, by Adolf Sturmthal, with the 
assistance of Walter H. Franke. Urbana, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, 1964. Pp. 103. 

An assessment of some of the problems and 


research results arising from studies of man- 
power policies in the USS. 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Scientific and Technical Person- 
nel in Industry, 1961. Prepared for the 
National Science Foundation. Washington, 
GPO, 1964. Pp. 84. 


Labouring Classes 


a2) BROWN, ERNEST HENRY 
PHELPS. The Economics of Labor. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1962. Pp. 
278. 

Contents: The Economist’s Study of Labor. 
The Status of the Worker. The Quality of the 
Labor Force. The Deployment of the Labor 
Force. The Fixing of Rates of Pay: Conven- 
tional and Market Forces. The Fixing of Rates 
of Pay: Collective Bargaining and Public 
Regulation. The General Level of Real Pay. 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Multiple  Jobholdings in 
Canada, 1960-61; a Joint Study by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the De- 
partment of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1964. Pp.. 16. 

Provides answers to such questions as: How 
much multiple jobholding or ‘moonlighting’ 
is there in Canada? In which areas is it most 
prevalent? What are the personal character- 
istics of multiple jobholders? 


34. CRONON, EDMUND DAVID, Ed. 
Labor and the New Deal. Chicago, Rand 
McNally, 1963. Pp. 60. 


Presents excerpts from contemporary sources 
which show the development of the Roosevelt 
Administration’s collective bargaining policy 
in the 1930’s. 


35. FERGUSSON, CHARLES BRUCE. 
The Labour Movement in Nova Scotia be- 
fore Confederation. Halifax, Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia, 1964. Pp. 36. 


A brief look at the working class in Nova 
Scotia between 1749 and 1866. 


36. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- 
GANIZATION. International Standards 
and Guiding Principles, 1958-1961. Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1961 [i.e. 1962] 
Pp. 64. 


Contains excerpts from. ILO recommenda- 
tions, resolutions, declarations, etc. pertaining 
to relations between employers and workers. 


37. LAMBERT, RICHARD DAVID. 
Workers, Factories, and Social Change in 
India. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1963. Pp. 247. 
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This is a study of the workers in five 
privately-owned factories in the city of Poona, 
India. The book tells something about the 
social characteristics of the workers, how they 
get their jobs in the factories, the internal 
structure of the workforce in the factories, and 
the place of the workers in the factory hier- 
archy. This study analyzes economic aspects 
of scientific research and examines the problems 
of government policy regarding scientific 
research and development. 


38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor in Peru. Washington, GPO, 
1964. Pp. 65. 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Labor in the Sudan. Washington, 
196). Ppe2G: 


Science 


40. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Science, Economic Growth and Govern- 
ment Policy. Paris, 1963. Pp. 98. 


41. ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
DIRECTORATE FOR SCIENTIFIC AF- 
FAIRS. Proposed Standard Practice for 
Surveys of Research and Development; the 
Measurement of Scientific and Technical 
Activities. [3rd revision. Paris, 1964?] Pp. 60. 


Supervision 


42. STRAUSS, GEORGE. Some Notes on 
Power-Equalization. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1964. Pp. 41-84. 

“Power equalization” is defined as ‘“‘a reduc- 
tion in the power and status differential between 


supervisors and subordinates.” The pamphlet 
contains an analysis of “power equalization.” 


43. VAN DERSAL, WILLIAM RICH- 
ARD. The Successful Supervisor in Govern- 
ment and Business. [1st ed.] New York, 
Harper; 1962; Bp. 92. 

Partial Contents: Basic Principles of Super- 
vision. Some Techniques in supervision. Partici- 
pation. Something about Motivation. Training. 
Communications. Solving Problem Cases. 


Unemployment 


44. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. Two 
Top Priority Programs to Reduce Unem- 
ployment; Lift Wage Rates to Expand Con- 
sumption and to Catch up with Productivity 
Gains [and] Launch a Much _ Larger 
Housing Program to Help Counteract the 
Elimination of Jobs Caused by Technology 
and Automation. Washington, 1963. Pp. 72. 


45. LEVITAN, SAR A. Federal Aid to 
Depressed Areas; an Evaluation of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1964. Pp. 268. 
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“ . . Examines the various components of 
the area redevelopment program, describes its 
operations . . . and evaluates the activities of 
the Area Redevelopment Administration during 
its first two years.” The Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 provides long-term, low-interest 
loans to new businesses to locate in depressed 
areas; gives financial help to communities to 
develop public facilities needed to attract busi- 
ness; helps to provide training programs for 
the unemployed and underemployed; and 
provides assistance to help communities develop 
programs which will stimulate their economic 
growth. 


46. LEVITAN, SAR A. Federal Man- 
power Policies and Programs to Combat 
Unemployment. Kalamazoo, Mich., Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 1964. 
Pp..41. 

Describes major federal manpower programs 


for training and educating the unemployed in 
the U.S. and thus reducing unemployment. 


47. WEDDERBURN, DOROTHY. 
White-Collar Redundancy, a Case Study. 
Cambridge [Eng.] University Press, 1964. 
Pp 56: 

This is a study of some workers employed 
by a company manufacturing missiles who lost 
their jobs when the Government cancelled a 
defence contract with their employer. 


Vocational Guidance 


48. GIROD, ROGER. Milieu social et 
orientation de la carriére des adolescents, 
par Roger Girod en collaboration avec 
Jean-Frédéric Rouiller. Genéve, Centre de 
recherches de la Faculté des sciences 
économiques et sociales de l’Université de 
Genéve, Section de sociologie, 1961-1963. 
3 volumes. 


Part 2: “. . . [preparé] avec le concour 
de Michel Flegenheimer.” 


Contents: pt. 1. Les trois derniéres années 
de scolarité obligatoire (de 12 4 15 ans). pt. 2. 
Aprés le terme de la scolarité obligatoire: ap- 
prentissage, travail immédiat, études (de 15 4 17 
ans). pt. 3. Projets et attitudes A 15 ans. 

A study of the influence of their social 
environment on the career plans of a group of 
young people in Switzerland. 


49. NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. Man in a World 
at Work. Edited by Henry Borow. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin, 1964. Pp. 606. 

Presents “current thinking on the nature of 
vocational guidance, the meaning of the hu- 
man work experience, the relationship of the 
individual to the labor force, and research 
and practice in vocational guidance.” This 
book commemorates the 50th anniversary of 


the founding of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 


Wages and Hours 


50. LANHAM, ELIZABETH. Admin- 
istration of Wages and Salaries. New York, 
Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. 491. 
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Partial Contents: Organization for Wage and 
Salary Administration. Fundamentals of Job 
Evaluation. The Rank and Grade Methods of 
Job Rating. The Point and Factor-Comparison 
Methods of Job Rating. The Wage Survey. Wage 
Incentive Plans. Profit Sharing, Stock Owner- 
ship, and Fringe Benefit Plans for Non- 
supervisory Employees. Managerial Compensa- 
tion. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STA- 
TISTICS. Industry Wage Survey; Machin- 
ery Manufacturing, March-May 1963. 
Washington, GPO, 1964. Pp. 27. 


Women—Employment 


52. INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT. Status and Pay of Wom- 
en Supervisory Staff (on the Factory 
Floor). London, 1961. Pp. [37]. 

Contains information in tabular form about 
women supervisors in 18 British firms. For 
each company information is given concerning 
the type of company, the number of women 
in each supervisory grade, duties and responsi- 
bilities of the supervisor, weekly pay rate, 
privileges of the position, and promotion 
prospects. 


53. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. Negro 
Women Workers in 1960. Washington, 
GPO; 1964. .Pp. 55: 

“Examines the economic status of Negro 
women workers in 1960, and tells which in- 
dustries employ Negro women, the occupations 
they hold, in what States they work, what 
their personal and family characteristics are, 
how much they earn, and how many have jobs 
or are unemployed.” 


54. WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT FED- 
ERATION. Women want to work; Some 
Notes on Prospects, Training and Finding 
Work for the Older Woman with a Good 
Educational Background. London, 1964. 
Pp. 44. 


Miscellaneous 


55. Build a Merchant Marine Now! A 
Maritime Program for Canada. Proposed by 
the National Metal Trades Federation, 
C.N.T.U., the Marine Workers Federation, 
C.L.C., the Shipyard General Workers 
Federation of British Columbia, C.L.C. 
[Montreal? 19642] Pp. 67, 45. 


English and French, the latter inverted 
and with special title page. 


56. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION. MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS 
DIVISION. Guide on the Use of Work 
Sampling. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. [25]. 


57. CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS. Automatic Editing of 
Individual Statistical Observations. New 
York, United Nations, 1963. [i.e. 1964] Pp. 
JOA OL 
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58. DUNAYEVSKAYA, RAYA. Marx- 
ism and Freedom; from 1776 until Today. 
With a preface by Herbert Marcuse. [2d ed.] 
New York, Twayne Publishers, 1964. Pp. 
384. 


Contains a 
Marxism. 


59. NEILD, R. R. Pricing and Employ- 
ment in the Trade Cycle; a Study of British 
Manufacturing Industry, 1950-61. Cam- 
bridge [Eng.] University Press, 1963. Pp. 
(ok 

A study of ‘the’ relationship between 
changes in wages, output per man and prices 
[and] the relationship between changes in out- 
put, employment and output per man.” 

60. NOLAN, JOHN ROBERT WALTER. 
Federal Industrial Laws. 3rd ed. of ‘Nolan 


series of essays exploring 


and Cohen’ by C. P. Mills. Sydney, Butter- 
worth, 1963. Pp. 499. 


Deals with conciliation and arbitration legis- 
lation in Australia in force at the end of 1962 
and considers labour cases based on this 
legislation. 


61. UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, 1961- (THANT). To- 
wards a New Trade Policy for Development; 
Report ... of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development. New 
York, United Nations, 1964. Pp. 125. 


Presents a number of problems which faced 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development which was convened earlier in 
1964 and suggests some measures to assist 
Governments in considering ways of dealing 
with them. 





In “Origins of Modern Wage Theories,” 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Prof. N. 
Arnold Tolles of Cornell University re- 
counts, in non-technical language, how the 
questions about wage have changed in the 
United States in this century and how the 
changing wage theories have depended upon 
the major events of American social history. 

The book gives an original and balanced 
treatment of events and ideas that have en- 
riched, rather than destroyed, the once- 
accepted wage theories of the 19th century. 
The book ranges from problems of the 
early immigrant labourers to the postwar 
problems of inflation and wage control. 

The movement of theory is traced from 
classical and Marxian reasoning about the 
over-all wage share of the national product, 
to the institutional, bargaining power and 
Keynesian theories of the present time. 
Prof. Tolles explores also the general growth 
of useful theories that arose from the con- 
flicts between old and new facts and old 
and new doctrines. 
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In a short volume of some 200 pages, 
Prof. Tolles has traced the impact on wage 
theory of 10 of the major changes of wage 
facts and wage doctrines that have appeared 
during the 20th century. The book includes 
a comprehensive bibliography of 32 pages. 


The extent to which workers have won 
social benefits going beyond U.S. federal 
legislation is described in a new _ book, 
Fringe Benefits: Wages or Social Obligation? 
by Mrs. Donna Allen, who taught in the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. The book is published 
by the Industrial and Labor Relations School 
at Cornell University. 

Mrs. Allen discusses the growth of fringe 
benefit programs in American industry 
spurred by labour unions. She covers current 
conceptions of “wages” and “non-wages” 
and contends that satisfactory definitions are 
not now in common use. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

















Atlantic ; Prairie British 
Ser. Canada Region Quebec Ontario Pie Columsiia 
‘Tie aluabour, HT OLeeeean sccm <ccn eee ates Gree 6,962 622 1,938 2,546 1,210 646 
IN ITs Gees Reg ee PRE LS 4,967 460 1,415 1,767 865 460 
WiOmeny: ses. ts oc taled kets wns ae 1,995 162 523 779 345 186 
NAL O)OGRS eS 8.3 an ahti tudes Pecan beter 664 70 202 212 126 54 
DA VORTSN Ince hes ers aa ih ete, oe 910 97 301 291 148 ¢. 
20S44 VoaTst: 2.8)... 200 -.ts oes ee 3,070 250 870 1,148 514 288 
AD=OACVOATS Sree. < sie Seta haat he ee, 2,096 185 519 805 376 211 
Colyearsand- aver. 4.0... 62 sa en ae 222 20 46 90 46 20 
Employed aan eee < Wo. ae Gres 2k De eo 6,704 587 1,840 2,472 1, 187 618 
Men sien. pia Seah cs BEAD Ae RN 4,769 430 ioaes AZAD 850 442 
AVVO OTE see hes, seers cal cet eke un ees ee OE 1,935 157 505 760 337 176 
A BTICULEUTE: .aec),s 0 Ee) ce eee 635 45 100 163 304 23 
INOHEAOTICIIGING so), pee, ost sles eer 6, 069 542 1,740 2,309 883 595 
Raid jWorkerseic nae «cia. ek ot aeno nee 5, 558 495 1,582 2,130 813 538 
| ESET Ree SS MPR Pn aan ke 3,837 356 1,120 1, 439 540 382 
WVOLETL. cts anya. ot ee ence eit eee eee pail 139 462 691 273 156 
nem ployed sa...c nee ee eee oe 258 35 98 74 23 28 
NT Gh cree ssh asia). eee eee 198 30 80 55 15 18 
WOHTGH, aN cnas foc ee oe ee 60 * 18 19 + 10 
Persons not in the Labour Force............. 5, 871 668 1,762 1,933 958 550 
DUBE rere vores. ade Na thee ee oe 1,404 183 410 440 229 142 
WiGDRON sihiakna sac Scekic ie. GO. Saat 4,467 485 1302 1,493 729 408 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
OCTOBER 17, 1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

















es 20-64 years 65 years 
—- Total wet Z Men Women es arid 





persons | Married Other Married Other DErecns 








Population 14 years of age and over()......... 12,833 2,039 Oeiee 969 3,812 922 1,369 
Lia DOUre HT ORCOMee ee cor. nih cree clad av yeiiarcrekers oe 6, 962 664 3, 600 826 1,018 632 222 
Ein OV CUMMes ays sre eh ee a iciiee oe 6,704 606 3,500 769 1,000 614 215 
Wine mi LON eC eaten < eet tn cake eee cee 258 58 100 ol 18 18 ~ 
INGtimiGhe la bountonce, 4.0415 aii ce es ata coe 5, 871 ieeio 122 143 2,794 290 1,147 

Participation rate) 
TOGA OGCOWER fers ys cece aoc. ee oe 54.3 32.6 96.7 85.2 26.7 68.5 16.2 
peptem bemliOs 0 vet ich. eee. ae 54.4 32.9 96.8 86.6 26.7 68.8 16.2 





Unemployed rate®) 
EOGAPOSTODOE Ae Bam 2.2 saheapuyie cles Go Salto 


bo bo 
oo 
— 
CO CO 








(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
®@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 17, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
cee pe i ee ee ee a Be ee Ad ee 8 ee Ee 4 es ce ely 
a eee een 


October | September | October 
1964 1964 1963 





ORME COG. aie 2 co 2h. Saye <1k ORE on des Me EN as dees Wh owes obhaWee aweer 258 218 265 
(On tremor? lanai (io Wo) BINGEN necscucn so oabsaconuocsbondoaddonnsnnosubees 13 10 12 
\WWisuHom@uny VRonglis cunal Seyallan vary ere, saan onnob on canaanbaancacuounuouce coonus nas 245 208 253 
Deo ANG Ue UME WOLKE. 1... aacket va) oles sis aot eiedas HAMS cand ok Reba ced. 230 195 240 
cole man Petar yy OL s sore cated eosisic erase wins Gini «cite Aatea aie Be bigit sa EEE CoaGee 15 13 13 
Doe kin euiNGor LaMont 5. te ee Wo 5 ate Pleo ss who Sess on da Ghe Bs siare ba te debe tee he 110 78 96 
OSU ANG ole TONES o, Aos fee's cet ohle ered else v5. eias os SAG eR Mewawidsltas BRST cee 75 65 84 
peaking 4— GMmMonthsee ek. cher niece ale oie te cco cee IS Se a ee ee 26 27 30 
Beskinp more aan GImMONGNSe.. a6 os.s.c 400 aude bs csla des ecu cadev ey cen nee, 34 38 43 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY Hl 
Nors: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 














Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics hy 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 4 
Trans- 
ee Petes Construc-| Publi gartites “mene Totals 
Month +e Manu- torage onstruc- ublic ervices ota | 
Mining | tacturing| and _ | POresttY | “tion | utilities | 77@4° | Gncluding| ,*#"Y | @) y 
Communi- Govern- F ke 
cation (2) ment) Beara’ 
1959—Total ....... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 832 2,528 4,652 743 17, 459 
1960—Total ....... 563 5, 246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2,640 5, 100 794 | 18,245 
1961—Total ....... 542 5,306 1, 862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total ....... 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1963—Total ....... 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 3,089 6,606 867 21,550 
a 
1963— 
August........... 48.9 513.8 181.7 91.0 417.6 103.8 780.6 1,659.3 219.5 1,861.4 
September....... 49.1 522.9 V7 2 ch eicies eva ee Pees als [aes hao orc eee Se AT Sere een eee 1,889.2 
October’. -.....555 48.7 22.4 17D Be ol csabanaieSovaxabeussl teosob’, casitahel ua tl Ngoemecsiaite cata | ooRenechenee mete | Reyeabe pease cel escola | ee eee 
November....... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1,702.8 220.9 1,861.5 
December....... 48.0 516.7 Fhe) ord 6 aie (ice eset eras lacarreeectacsiote | easienarankatees bo eens ce chal income aster is aeexanscncwd 1,824.6 
¥ 
1964— 
JANUATY eee e </es 48.5 520.7 pte al RPMs Pere Gee emis eam cn clPtinaah an ciisotapaoacnlls des sae s 1,816.7 
Biebruary.... ss. 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.0 308.9 99.7 793.3 Tole 220.7 1,826.2 
IMAreh seen cntrty. 48.8 529.8 TOG Ae Wscciece wigs evil) el wrsroee Socata) OOO col) She SER cs cet ee | eee 1,839.5 
Airing Siege severe 47.3 532.6 170k WR Se rec een ee Cana teeciO olives toa ocr edle ce crores dmc 1,870.5 
VSI. 205m cs eee td arse 49.2 548.1 175.6 75.0 377.4 105.7 827.1 Doe ee 226.0 1,942.8 
TUNG. eos soos se 51.4 558.2 E7GD  Hesiroreioareclei'dilve e ehencach oapeaull io Sueeee axeyenet cial lke otc eae cage te eee ae | ee ae 1,995.5 
Ulli Meee ce eve ce 52.5 546.3 LES) A el Pe ear arm rps ree Seer Uae tne Cle |e el el gs ee lwo ates 1,982.1 
PUCUBET cuss soe 50.5 566.7 iE) et eee ee Oey Rt aie wi Re | Se ee ga Foe = 9, 0lGe7 
a a Re ne 
Seasonally Adjusted 
PE SS NM ee EE ee eee ee eee 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1,785 288 | 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17, 459 
1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 823 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—-Total........ 542 ; 5,306 1,862 283 ft 25207) | 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 | 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1968—Total........ 573 6,052 2,008 312 1,409 | 402 3,089 6,606 867 21,550 
1963— 
AMPUSE. 2ai w see os 47.8 505.3 174.5 80.6 347.0 100.8 780.0 ily ala 217.5 1,816.8 
September,....... 48.3 508.7 TOS Crista ea eicia ane etecs tetera eee l| ome shan ateee etal te eee ota ee etre ore ee eae 1,818.9 
October.......... 48.5 513.9 170.2 WE Eek dads Sa ool a Ae ele ee ee 1,834.1 
November.......| 48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 797.0 1,704.7 220.0 1,848.0 
December....... 48.7 531.2 DTM Weta teroteiahend aiall Saree eeoee th ceil avers, Hetero eee LL ne | eee 1,869.8 
1964— 
JPA ee Aas gad 49.1 536.7 U7 B.D Fl: Secehere ania} stepson caioce | 4. Shae to RO ect eo ee | 1,891.3 
February........ 49.7 538.3 172.4 $0.8 391.2 102.5 812.7 1,745.6 224.2 1.902,3 
March........... 50.1 | 540.0 178.5: | doecscossn) a cauetene past et piece] tauiasaed eee ee eee 1,906.5 
ri | in 49.0 535.1 VERA Noes, bea val cada dake Geter cea eas ee ee ee 1,913.1 
BV a rsiescters Meeaa 48.8 541.6 174.6 88.0 875.8 105.5 826.2 1,790.7 225.7 1,924.8 
JUNC IA9, ho. c a Meeks 50.3 543.2 ATBe dsb cade tals sca ee ben] Deed pean ea ee eee rae 1,927.5 
Suly*. oo .cerate.s 50.8 546.1 175.9: | cc eveucoecbimoesi ane. £i4 ober mead emllen seein aaa 1,949.3 
ANGUBtT 2.63 on. 49,4 557.5 L798: *} tadeceenos| sath een cee ae eel te 2 een ee Re | ee 1,968 9 








®Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3)Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 


a 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at July 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 3,197,482. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number 
of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of 
hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 
well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source. Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Industria! Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
wi f = 
(1949-100) Raerace (1949-100) Averes 
Year and Month fing ig gee eos wees Pel S| Week! 
Average ee Average Lee 
Weekly Wages Weekly Wages 
Employ- Weoos and Employ- Waens and 
ment are} Salaries ment yy ~ Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OS ORA Sane eres, Ute ee LI eR oy wel 119.7 17120 73.47 plaka gal 172.5 75.84 
TT eS Bic fdthop ACO ee eres 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
LOG Tree ee eae ce lane take Rees 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
G2 Sree aaa alco wicca ore Alen tata dah 121.5 187.5 80.55 113.33 189.2 83.17 
LOGS Setee tert Soa cre tet h civid oa edna Bai cae 124.6 194.0 3.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
OLY octane eee eens atelo id tec artes 127.7 193.8 83.27 116.9 194.0 85.30 
ATIUSbc tee ce tor. foes Pree s atic sete Mecide the 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
BEptenn Darna we eink eeet th sictdens ol ance cbs 130.3 196.0 84,22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
Octobere eames a te ees nok Bel oF 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 195.8 87.43 
INGVSIMIDEr EE teak eee wakes dam eee. 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 209.7 88.24 
ID GCEM DOLE ite ee eos lele'ee otetrnieistes 1258 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.8 84.67 
1964— 
EATNUAL Sees areas. ate hans vena sialls ae re wishes 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 202.0 88.83 
IG DEUAT Yeeee ters eee ees Scie cae Meow nas 12320 199.6 85.74 Nye 202.4 88.98 
VEAP OLEREEE cee as Aeon a a tl aelh oases 12375 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88.82 
Noy at caso diiks GSE ee en eee en 124.6 201.0 $6.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
IY AL oe ol ecg te Oe cece et ae ee eee 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
JUNG We etc ee ane ates eae ckaat eens ents 133.4 201.6 86. 62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
JULY; [cM ee een aes cass i ees tes 133.7 201.9 86.75 12256 202.7 89.12 


[]Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and reerea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES . 


(1949 =100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


























Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
é and Salaries 
sATrea 
July June July July June July 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
§ : g 
Provinces 
Newioundlandspeeitencetes®.cc cv. be eae 161.4 157.4 155.4 78.48 77.51 75.77 
Princes dwatcdalslancaeaeee eee reenter rae 145.1 145.9 153.5 63.15 60.95 58.76 
Nova Scotiat:2, (one aaetete fs 20) ie a 102.2 100.2 90.6 71.05 70.38 68.68 
New Brunswielc = <2) eaten c teount acon eee 115.0 114.5 109.8 41276 69. 42 68.15 
Ciebed Her ec.us eee te ee 134.3 133.5 128.4 84.74 84.40 80.73 
Ontahiot bosalen at. Poe eee 133.5 135.6 127.3 90.01 90.21 86.54 
Manitoba: cl) cage eteeo cad ape de. Rear gon 120.8 119.2 118.0 79. 43 78.81 78.31 
SaslateHowan..cuiy en eee neat, Diners Be oe 140.7 139.1 136.3 82.15 81.29 79.81 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............... 175.4 172.1 168.0 86.48 86.47 83.77 
British Columbia Gneludme wYulkkon))eee.e.e eee eee syle 126.5 124.1 94.34 94,43 0123; 
Cariadal. cc ee eee ee 133.7 133.4 127.8 86.75 86.62 83.35 
Urban areas 
Sipionn’s.26. aces. Ce Oe IU fo gee me Reed 158.2 155.3 154.2 66.35 65.93 64.78 
Sarin, acc dc Geeeees potas ie cee Me ede oe 79.1 80.6 82.9 87.90 85.12 84.81 
Plalilax: cbc eee Oe Re Be Se 128.0 125.8 124.7 73.11 72.97 70.99 
Monetony cake ie eek ee Ol ee ee 112.6 110.5 107.0 68.81 68.11 64. 80 
Saintiehn Gata See Ie.) eee 104.6 106.2 107.0 71.20 72.95 68.68 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiere: Ah. & Wal. io eed ke a 123.5 121.1 114.6 | 104.64 | 104.58 | 100.46 
Quebec cashes en ent ot eae anyon Se ee 131.5 131.4 130.6 1477 74.29 72.78 
Sherbrooke... ctetelccte @ seek 21). eh ween. Ieee 119.4 117.6 114.2 74.38 73.92 69.90 
Shawiniean,o:.@ nee. .8o. pe eed ee Loe, ee oe 108.0 108.1 108.4 89.26 93.83 92.86 
Three Rivers. Spe! «tes os eke hc ae 128.9 130.5 A 80.18 79.43 | 75.64 
Drmnmondvillosateok ee, 2 a ee ee 96.3 96.6 87.4 68.39 70.70 67.19 
Mantresl.. We Laas Cee eR Aer eee 136.6 126.9 130.6 86.38 86.05 82.44 
Ottawa— Halk. Gone ote eee ee eee 144.6 144.5 141.2 80.91 80. 83 77, 48 
Kingston |. b: ee on he ee ee 142.6 139.5 129.3 87.06 87,88 83.3 
Peterborough: 4.3epe... cee on eee ee 110.1 109.4 102.5 94.43 94.46 92.7 
Ociawa.-2. ie ae. c,d beeen 147.6 225.9 141.7 | 102.49 | 106.61 98.16 
Teronto.... emer ok x ee ee 149.4 151.0 142.2 91.35 90.88 87.61 
Paniilton, 0: ae... cc ees bo oe eee a 127.0 127.8 119.1 95.67 95.47 92.48 
SiCatharines © aut. mbes oa We or ae al 125.0 124.0 107.0 | 101.34 | 100.52 95.52 
Niggark Palle) ae... Cen ean fea Ue 117.7 115.8 111.2 83.67 83.88 77.65 
Brantiord tcc... ce at a ee 94.4 95.0 89.3 83.19 83.24 80. 83 
Ghaekp hy, Air tees once: sco a eo, eal 134.0 131.4 129.8 79.78 81.66 76.16 
Grabs tn itis aR pane | pa ies oak nana lec ae 133.5 133.8 122.8 75.66 77.44 74.78 
TRMOHONEN ES. acbaaih. 91 ase dc otessea tr Rts 4 AERA oe 148.3 149.6 142.0 81.72 81.72 77.78 
Sud Ur. or seabed. Uuncae t en Ie. c Repeat Rene 136.5 136.1 126.6 97.39 95.92 95.28 
Tiraaninse se, eet er, We, Cee en 89.4 88.2 90.4 77.59 77.34 75.61 
Gd a is 9 ae Pai ed, NOU ie en ame 150.1 | 152.8 | 144.1 | 84.30 | 84.51 | 79.91 
Barat CMC aie ae ne ee I ae 137.5 138.0 135.8 | 109.80 | 108.79 | 109.16 
WANGSGr: Seccc)ocee ey trek Cen ee ame 76.6 86.8 65.4 | 102.25 | 101.10 92.09 
Saultiete, Marie: és. 02 8) si. so. si 165.4 160.3 157.9 | 107.32 | 106.62 | 106.38 
Fort Witliara—Port APthUt secoeav accor agen 121.9 | 118.4 | 115.3 | 86.78 | 87.97 | 83.77 
WVBR ERS his Bie OP hrc ee hy Bae Ce 120.8 | 120.5 |. 116.5 | 76.57 | 76.04 | 74/62 
Tepid (a CAni ees ee ee ee a at 160.5 160.1 153.4 80.51 80.06 78.29 
SASL AtOGi ck. Sse ete ne, ae 160.5 159.5 153.6 76.47 76.21 73.64 
Bcionton knee ea teeta, on, an 221.1 221.6 212.2 80.93 81.35 79.33 
Calgary 105.) gate ce, cee gee ie ne en 196.6 191.8 186.8 86. 46 86.26 83.55 
VARGOUVET..040+eeeeereenserecveerscnstseeesevegceeen 130.0 | 128.4 | 121.7 | 92.08 | 92°54 | 89.30 
DCUOLIG salaveie reterers etekefers (ale caeteyeis acai eaten Sarina Ma et ee 124.5 123.8 12128 83.01 83.37 83.81 
a ee eee eee eee eee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Norz: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 














Industry ——__—_ 
July July June July 
1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ 
NULL shes Mee: Gaye, ARs Re Maye nnn, APE Reman 118.0 106.27 105.18 102.25 
MCU nsiinoe se ee so eh weer ke i Ve Le 130.6 106.05 105.39 103.47 
i) Te hy Brahe, 6 SRB Sapir ES ne ee, Pr) ree ao ee 67.4 86.55 86.37 83.73 
RQECIOE MAROC GE, 9 A tores oat cM AME cto oka LN ee 189.4 111.89 Loe 110.00 
WB cot a se es se Ra cs edt SA: 83.0 114.11 111.46 108.29 
(We iS eee ee Soe SRE ANE MEL Ge ee, Seni ea Bet 38.7 88.46 83.91 82.09 
Olfand natural pas’; seedy soi Mon bortee ee eee 264.0 128.48 127200 123.94 
DiGaeitanats: veers N02 dae Oar raster kgs te 163.9 94.78 94.70 88.91 
Manufacturing 2 SR oe ee 116.9 89.12 89.73 85.30 
Pia ieirOUds eee es 2 aes oe eee ects ieee ead 119.9 96,24 96.98 91,89 
Neattourahie Godda). < o Tie hoes Ras os aR 114.5 82.71 82.95 79.52 
Hot and DOVerages., os. Foe ste cass ora cd el red bine 125.5 77.87 78.25 73.92 
BLGAY UTOUUEtar = ., cooked shad setback. doe eben 138.9 87.23 88,21 85.44 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 153.9 62.34 65.37 57.34 
Gramnnill prodaets:. Paes aes ee eeeeen ae ee 94,9 87.14 86.75 83.66 
Bread and other bakery products................06- 115.1 76.91 Wedd 72.83 
Distivied and imalt liquors. 8 008b0cl ccs hee cass 98.6 111.16 110.38 106.87 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .........cssceccscccees 80.0 91.98 91.30 90.12 
MUpuer PTOURbis. 420. cde doves te iocss coed BR aL. abit eal 91.04 92.79 87.78 
Leetier PrOWUCts Boe ore Sate owen dk cdedds oudabos 37.9 59.90 59.42 56. 80 
Boots and shoes (except rubhber)................-200- 93.9 58.17 57,28 55.33 
Otherleather products ls0G sou. haan tiles cnet we ie 63.39 63.71 60.05 
Textile products (except clothing).............eeee000- 84.6 70.80 72.16 67.09 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..............-. 73.5 67.03 70.47 62.87 
Wricollenycoodsmmcn sate seein « mace Maes onan nee 65.0 64.31 65.67 62.76 
myntnoetic tertiles and SULKikis orice cendate cesecdes oe 98.1 78.53 78.79 73.84 
Clnriite (Verte And fn ess agaviee iasiasls dékededeve ees 93.7 55.34 54.63 53.12 
Mentsvolothinr sata sae Soa sctes cd tate accceewecns oot OTe 53.77 53.70 51.41 
Wiomlentsrel ot hinm sseesenan edt acioniscscacseee. oes 99.9 56.96 54.55 55.28 
Kai t 200ds teenies date oA Se aa SUES RES. 2 SSR: 74.8 55.48 55.39 52.52 
Wand Dronucuse tet t tenes cance ack nencetaererek 117.4 76.45 76.31 73.63 
Haweand planing millsi.tac.c seen nee eet nee ee 123.0 78,60 78.48 75.53 
PREMIER ST Fees vee SCR Ne oes hades bs uets ac en 120.7 74.01 73.77 71.55 
Other.wood products...f.Ges.ca62 soso hs Pe ee 82.5 67.12 67.92 65.16 
TOE OC te ee ee a 2 oe at ral Sa oo ee ce 131.8 104.68 105.06 101.30 
Jelbeeznoyol jojyolerpaooulllliys gars moieiee BND moemer a cae eReer Tone 112.22 112.83 108.51 
ier paneer Promucta: soccer eae cee eeenwewedewcek 128.4 85.71 86.30 83.36 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 126.4 96.79 97.15 92.88 
TrOrant Bieet DrOUuCtas: a Seeees ods eM es odes ok 116.5 101.27 101. 82 97.60 
ALTicnitural implements es ertet a co. cetoeee ee se eee 69.9 109.22 111.24 103.07 
Fabricated and structural steel.................0e00- 149.5 108.63 105.09 100.17 
HABE Ware GuaLOOls! ite pone ove cies c hb ee Cais baste aens 116.3 87.62 88.47 85.09 
Heating and cooking appliances.................-0-- 104.6 87.55 87.65 84,48 
TOM CAB UBD CN 5 82s ig 2 PEERS 1S RUC ROTS vie 102.1 96.63 97.02 92.62 
Machinery, industrial......... 137.4 98.10 99,41 92.46 
Primary iron and steel 134.9 113.10 113.57 112.87 
Hhestimetal Productar ster cts sod ded smi screw eea sass 122.9 99.63 99.60 95,93 
WYITE QUG Ware Nr OUUCES sats aon 6 cobes suas cde seed oumce 117.1 101.06 101.56 96.40 
Transportation €dtipment; x. ics sscederscceceseecdseved 96.5 105.71 106.43 98.41 
ORCVALU Pid Arts: 4 cb cts aurea wad Se PE kaw Oe Koh On 223.4 107.73 108.16 100.69 
POLO VOULClesy ie eo. ae ie vs e vichtige hee ota tetaw ete 63.0 124.25 123.21 124.38 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............0.0:. 111.5 109.07 101.48 93.14 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 54.2 92.59 93.69 87.53 
SHipbullding andi repairing mre scie see kee Seece eee cen ee 146.6 96.71 95.75 92.50 
Noneerrous metal product, jo. ss stele geceei bes 0n es 130.3 99.36 99.09 98.05 
PAUMUNIIN PLOduCiSaas oars iekesiem ato e sate ase ecOeies sie 148.3 95.00 94.43 94.79 
IBrass’and copper Products. on.2s tedes ose es oe eects. pee 111.6 94,27 95.36 93.76 
DMelin Mand erennin ariel oe selelasaisis tu soe eee saee 142.6 109.02 108.80 107.65 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............0ssee000: 154.9 94.98 95.88 90.83 
Heavy electrical machinery................+ das selen 116.6 102.60 103.90 98.68 
Telecommunication equipment,............eccese0e8 279.9 92.27 90.62 87.00 
Non-metallic mineral products.........0.2secceeeeeee 160.1 95.69 94.73 91,14 
Cals DYOMUCUIES ees chs Sui aus oss owed tay weet £45 Be ag oe 90.3 84,23 85.20 81.53 
Glass "and glassiproductS. cs « saesiesioae teas eo ot sek ee 181.2 88.25 89.21 85.43 
Products of petroleum and Coal.........cceeeeeeeeseess 145.4 130.11 129.55 125.69 
Petroleum refining and products...........sesseecee 147.4 131.12 130.64 126,88 
A hermica! products... sect scssddesas tes vdsseeeeces 138.3 104,18 105.04 101,28 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 125.5 93.33 93.29 90.39 
Acids alkalis and) Gal tgs... ssiew a aale ais ayo wad ak eaienie 165.5 115.92 118.72 112.46 
OENET ENOUGH! PIODUCWS..o cc see nce enres san tekenes an 135.1 103.31 103.91 100.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..............-. 152.3 77.99 78.62 74.96 
Constrictione 3 45 Ae. pe ataiatatatertPuns obivis ee 138.8 96.01 93.98 91.43 
Building and general engineering............2e00cseeee> 135.8 102.61 99.75 97.73 
Highways, bridges and streetS....,....secesecececcees 143.8 85.66 85.14 81.64 
Electric and motor transportation.................... 146.2 92.15 92.78 87.85 
POOTVICR Nee ee rtd oe ets fe ne Gane 555k 5 PRET 20% bd dS ese 176.6 61.04 60.71 58.34 
Hotels and restaurants........... Dig areia dita eiee bac ee sacs 154.6 46.31 45.84 44.54 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............- iaeetadte 141.3 53.54 53.93 51.61 
Industrial composite........ WAT eek Sante 127.8 86.75 86.62 83.35 
I eg Se 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 

“4 ee ee eee 
A $ $ $ 
Newiound land? 2950.5. 05 ate stein o1o:etere dtesstelsissele Secononnoeasas 42.0 42.4 41.2 1.62 1.55 1.54 
Nova, Scotin.g6.tnescs-0e myoleld fale afave Atel aversiele\sietciAteteMmorerais eral 41.4 41.5 41.2 1.74 1.72 1.65 
New Brunswick..........00 hs wa ioce ctacale le de Guts @ialateors acaigners 42.9 41.7 42.0 1.69 1.68 1.60 
Quebec. is. s.cer.teesos ee Stee 's sins x SRE eo aed aoe 41.7 41.6 41.3 1.81 1.83 1.75 
Ontario, ssc ccs eees oe ecleteat hasetieniseiecsunbaptice ssben 41.1 41.5 40.9 2.11 2.13 2.02 
Manitoba, ¢7..55 te sect osteo sss ie Meet e's Listattbowetes 40.6 40.4 40.2 1.83 1.88 1.82 
Sapkatchewans. ams éy..c< duke core aisle odie es ccdave soins shee 38.9 40.1 39.2 2.08 2.09 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)............es-- 29.9 40.0 39.5 2.06 2.08 2.02 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 37.3 38.1 7.7 2.48 2.45 2.36 


On hvw—Xrwxwwr 


“Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid hclidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Sovcrce: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
—ooeoeae—ewsooeooeeooqoeqoeoeqeqeqeqoeoeeeeeeeS—=~<~_ oS 


Index Number of 


Average Weekly 
F Hours Average Average ; ote 
oe Worked | Weekty | Weekly |__ Wages (1949=100) 


Per Week | Earnings Wages 





Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 














$ $ 
40.7 Be 70.16 168.1 122.8 
40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 sei feY 
40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 
40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

DOGS dULY 2) nem are catia Saeaiae ks tone tone Oe ee ee 40.7 1.93 78.38 187.8 140.2 
FAUCUSt one cheers 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
September 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
October 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
Ncvember 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
December 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 

1964 — January cate t A 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
February 41.3 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
March siginisletaidie avakw etalaye siaivie/u| sve cbs tacts ntre sleeer te eee 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
ELIE. Cette oc doe meee cot ot ee cs. ho eee a 41.1 2.91 82.67 198.1 146.7 

EUS’ Qiarescfeye staele\a(otals viaseitiie'a eile efaciotcien ce. titiwemceic toe 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
ANGE. si ratte decent ec hae tee ode ee es 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 
MULY §:ceereted anc hte Npeisiaveieieta terete aketets + :te ote 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 


. Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed hy dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNIN GS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry | 

July | June | July | July | June | Juty July | June | July 

1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 | 1964 | 1964 | 1963 

$ $ $ $ 
PIS open crtroans. cis erase SESW OORT CORRS sseeees| 42.6] 42.3 | 42.4] 2.31] 2.30] 2.24] 98.28 | 97.041 94.92 
PAPUAN Gs Wonca suondetchne SoS A2.0.1,. 42,2.) 42,100 (9°30)), 9.87 .33 {100.41 | 99.95 | 98.00 
RiGUE Behe. oN. OS alee. . 42.9) 43.2] 43.0] 1.87] 1.86] 1.80] 80.33 | 80.16 | 77 63 
41.6 | 41.8) 41.8] 2.57] 2.55 | 2.52 1106.94 |106.49 | 105.44 
44.1} 41.9] 42.7) 2.20] 2.18] 2.09] 97.15 | 91.53 | 89.43 
45.4} 42.9] 43.9] 1.92] 1.91] 1.83] 87.16] 81.74 | 89.49 
42.1] 40.4] 40.8) 2.68] 2.67] 2.55 /112.63 |107.86 | 104 05 
43.4] 43.1] 43.2 | 2.09] 2.10] 2.05 | 90.73 | 90.7 88.50 
40.9} 41.2] 40.7] 2.01] 2.02] 1.93 | 82.10 | 83.22] 78 38 
41,3 41.9 41.2 2.18 2.19 2.08 | 89.90 | 91.58 85.86 
40.6} 40.6] 40.2] 1.84] 1.85] 1.78] 74.81 | 75.001 71.80 
44.5} 41.1] 40.9] 1.71 1.74] 1.64] 71.16 | 71.42 | 67.02 
41.1 | 41.61 41.31) 2.00] 2.01 1.98 | 82.44 | 88.74 | 81.80 
42.4) 39.0] 39.1 1.31 | 1.47 | 1.27 | 85.71 | 57.44] 49.69 
43.4) 42.2] 42.4] 1.92] 1.95] 1.86] 83.38] 82.11 | 78.93 
41.7) 42.0] 41.7] 1.73 | 1.73] 1.63 | 72.24 | 72.48 | 68.91 
41.7] 41.7] 40.1] 2.36] 2.386] 2.29] 98.55] 98.29] 91.85 
6 Co. OCR O Ce RAO OORTITTOR iri Bete wera es 40.4} 39.5] 40.6] 2.54] 2.53) 2.43 |102.37 |100.17| 98.88 
Sale Rares etiorste eres rote e ee 38.0 | 88.1] 38.6] 2.26] 2.25] 2.18} 86.00 | 85.79 | 94 25 
Tea ccisictova ltleete welt c See ee sie c 41.0 | 42.0] 40.9] 2.05] 2.06] 1.99 | 84.25 | 86.551 91.59 
a seco ee sia deatossiane evel ete stem usar 39.5) 39.0] 39.3) 1.39] 1.39] 1.31 | 54.88] 54.221] 51,69 
dale biatore eee Mesias 39.3 | 38.6] 30.9] 1.36] 1.35] 1.28} 53.371 52.15 | 50.88 
MEN Nara Seine aie Rlag eroneeve 29.8 | 40.0] 38.0] 1.46] 1.46] 1.40 | 58.00] 58.47] 53°30 
Le lara cva eveceias 41.6} 42.3] 41.2] 1.54] 1.55] 1.46] 64.14] 65.481 60.09 
40.2} 41.8] 39.5] 1.58] 1.59] 1.47 | 63.36 | 66.58 | 58°15 
42.1} 42.9] 41.9] 1.39) 1.40] 1.35 | 58.63 | 60.25| 56.62 
42.7] 42.8] 42.0] 1.66] 1.66] 1.57] 70.72 | 70.96] 85.86 
88.1} 37.6] 37.7 | 1.32] 1.31] 1.26 | 50.24] 49.39 | 47.67 
37.7 | 37.5] 387.4] 1.30] 1.31] 1.25] 49.14] 48.99 | 46.89 
36.3 | 34.8] 35.9] 1.43] 1.42] 1.38] 51.84] 49.39 | 49°56 
41.6) 41.3) 40.7] 1.22] 1.21] 1.17} 80.78 | 50.08 | 47.65 
40.8.) S41 Peleg AL Doh LorSil PhalGu i sT dul F2c820 1072572 heen. 31 
39.9 | 40.7] 40.4] 1.91] 1.88] 1.82 | 76.07 | 76.51 | 73.36 
42.8 | 41.9] 42.6] 1.60 | 1.60] 1.561] 67.77 | 67.18 | 66.29 
42.5) 42.6] 42.2) 1.45) 1.47] 1,42 | 61.71 | 62.72] 50.79 
42.0 | 42.1] 41.8) 2.27] 2.36] 2.29] 99.45 | 99.61 | 98.89 
42.1} 42.2] 41.7] 2.54] 2.54] 2.46 |196.86 1107.12 | 102.80 
41.6 | 42.0] 42.0] 1.89) 1.89] 1.82] 78.59 | 79.49 | 76.47 
89.1} 389.1] 38.3] 2.45 | 2.47] 2.40] 95.83 | 96.66 | 91.94 
41.6) 42.0] 41.4] 2.32] 2.32] 2.25] 96.26 | 97.18] 93.19 
41.6 | 42.7] 41.0] 2.45] 2.47 | 2.34 |101.93 1108.46 | 98.19 
42.2] 48.0] 41.5) 2.24] 2.27] 2.21 | 94.76 | 97.32] 91.85 
42.5] 48.2 | 42.7] 1.92] 1.91] 1.87 | 81.57 | 82.35 | 79.94 
41.0] 41.0] 40.2] 1.96] 1.99] 1.89 | 80.30} 81.41] 76.01 
41.8) 42.2] 41.8] 2.24] 2.23] 2.13 | 93.50 | 94.31 | 988187 
42.7 43.3 41.5 2.18 2.19 2.10 | 93.16 | 94,80 87.43 
40.3 40.6 41.) 2.69 2.69 2.67 |108.44 |108.89 | 109,73 
41.7 42.1 41,8 2.27 2.25 2.17 | 94.56 | 94.85 90.71 
42.5) 42.8] 41.8) 2.27) 2.27] 2.18 | 96.55 | 97.07 | 91.16 
41.2) 42.2} 40.6} 2.37 | 2.40] 2.23 | 97.38 |101.18 | 90.66 
41.5 | 41.8] 40.6] 2.36] 2.36] 2.23 | 97.93 | 98.57 | 90.58 
40.9} 44.2] 43.8] 2.68] 2.67] 2.57 |109.69 1117.87 | 11243 
41.0} 41.6] 40.3) 2.44] 2.33] 2.13 1100.08 | 96.72 | 85.97 
40.9} 41.4) 39.5] 2.22] 2.23] 3.17 | 90.97 | 92.27] 985.77 
41.3} 40.9] 40.3) 2.30] 2.30] 2.26] 95.12] 94.18] 91.07 
40.6 40.9 41,0 2.29 2.27 2.24 | 93.09 | 92.68 91.83 
41,1 41.4 41.8 2.04 2.02 2.02 | 83.73 | 83.65 84.43 
41.4) 41.5 | 42.2) 2.15] 2.16), .2.12 | 88.99 | 99.58)|> \g9 37 
40.1] 40.5) 40.5] 2.56] 253] 2.50 /102.70 |102.43 | 101.96 
40.7] 41.5) 40.6] 2.04] 2.03 | 1.95] 83.19 | 84.40] 79.10 
41.1 42.1 41.0 2.30 DDH, 2.18 | 94.72 | 95.30 89.31 
39.8 | 39.6] 40.1] 1.83] 1.80]. 1.73 | 73.02.|71.30 | 69.45 
39.3 | 40.6) 40.6 | 2.08] 2.09] 2.02] 81.94] 84.94] 82.47 
43.3] 45.3 43.2 a oe ae 98.49 {104.42 | 95.19 
Miscellaneous electrical products...............- 40.9} 42.0] 39.9] 1. “Oe Li 78.77 | 80.90 | 72.58 
*Non-metallic mineral crodaria SAP OCOD Gates aeoe 43.9} 43.5) 43.4] 2.05.) 2.05] 1.97 | 90.12 | 29.14] 95 59 
Clay products................ RAGA Som CPG: ove Richer 42.3] 438.3) 41.9] 1.84] 1.83] 1.79 | 77.84] 79.32] 74196 
Glass and glass products. ..........csseeeseeees 40.7 | 40.9) 40.4] 2.03 | 2.06] 1.98 | 82.66 | 84.12] 80.06 
Products of petroleum and coal.............0e000% 42.2) 41.5) 42.0] 2.86] 2.85 | 2.72 1120.87 [117.52 | 114.97 
Petroleum refining and products...............- 42.3} 41.5) 42.0] 2.00} 2.87] 2.76 |122.48 |119.14 | 115.83 
Chemical productsay. .....4-+850.23...24. SR... 40.7 | 41.4] 40.8] 2.24 | 2.24] 2.18] 91.17] 92.58] 89.10 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.7 | 40.0] 39.7 1.75 1.74 | 1.70.) 69.42 |. 69.71 67.56 
Acids, alkalis and salts......... Piste <i ese sc 40.2 | 41.8) 40.3] 2.58] 2.58] 2.52 1103.64 |107.96 | 101.28 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......,.... 40.8} 41.1] 41.0) 1.64] 1.66] 1.59 | 66.96 | 68.151 65.27 
Professional and scientific equipment........... 40.1 40.9} 40.0] 1.95] 1.96 1.96 | 78.23 | 80.08 | 78.22 
Constrirction: 24%. 268 o2 oe. 80. Bhs coos. Lam aes ie: tne ie ase res aut ar oes - oe 

uildi enera] engincering..........2..2e05: ‘ ; , ; 

iene aidstieot eee ceeceerecess pee ri hs ie as ae ; HK e ue soles a a 

PISUON cies. careees<.s 3. . . . ° i i i 
ae on a e oe ' ae mics Seem odeditte ne coke oe giet aod 138 1. v itt ree reer an 

| BLAUTAN US 2, clereelerereicie arco cferaterere scarcer els 37. ; alf : : : 41 

ere ae cleaning plants................ 40.1] 39.9] 40.2] 1.13 | 1.15] 1.08 | 45.47 | 45.80 | 43 36 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 923, October issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 

Renae Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Bae TOO. wee fos cic cate tet antos 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107,407 303, 223 
Oetober 1960055. hee. 8s. dhs eased 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281,484 124; 955 405,739 
October LOGUE Me. tees tesco le rele tele se 12, 936 14,979 27,915 249, 228 107,697 356,925 
October 9625 see are kin cook csi ietoce 20, 137 17,399 37,536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
October: 1903.42 seanaccci seek ttiecle cone. 24,210 20,861 45,071 219,966 106,320 326, 286 
rember 1963. wcsseme cae st detclrsctetne 30,090 DPT ES 52,827 285, 688 117,689 403,377 
Doane 19032 cbs: atin a cote com eee 18,913 15,351 34, 264 432,390 131,532 563,922 
POGSS sos Hates oats siete piso cian 19,737 15,658 35,395 498,726 153,661 652, 387 
abi LQGES Ae. foiabe tes ieee aeons 18,323 17,154 385,477 508, 125 154, 378 662,503 
Marchi 96d toe, Stenecncs Goer che spaces 23,470 18,805 42,275 511,312 149, 296 660,608 
April: 19640 3--y: ht agen Pas See nee 28,985 22,337 51322 445,744 141, 472 587,216 
Maye 1G 4ce. hen Wee oe ae. See ar eral. 30,955 23,676 54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
JunevOG4s aon one ee ok ne as 28,693 21,359 50,052 266, 490 140,069 406,559 
July AQG4 ce: Si ee gee. be Oerede c tae ee ieee 29,445 19, 458 48,903 233,564 128,799 362,363 

August G64). Mase cestohos tobe ee ct cen 30,171 24,058 54,229 197,724r 109, 554r 307, 278r 

September 1064@)5 5: en. see etc ec eek. 33,617 23,611 57, 228 173, 988 104,907 278,895 
October 19645 oa) 5. Seok. er he ee 29,159 19,727 48,886 203,318 110, 623 313,941 


——— — — ——— —  eeeeSEE 


Latest figures subject to revision. 
*Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
rRevised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, SEPTEMBER 1963—SEPTEMBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ooo ee 














Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

LORD SEY ear Are Ge. BOs acebiak« oledtheae adc ae: 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 

1961 = ear ei tar, OG: eh fe ch ee ee 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748, 790 371,072 

1962—-Viearie fe 2 OG eek i ee ee 3,177,423 | 1,171,111 1,010,365 544,795 897,285 438,471 

LOGS Venn oe. 2k Om tote es toe et, 2,912,511 | 1,130,539 938,052 507,910 790,381 387,728 

1963—September.........ccsssscccccccccccce 208, 088 93,497 99,517 48,816 87,392 38, 693 

1963-sQctoberan (a6. Se 2b es 3 hee 240,358 99,236 92,448 44,154 75,313 30,894 

November?.6v. 3. cone bree ee ee 279,655 102, 499 90,258 39,410 73,086 27,230 

December Lis. tek ASOT. Le ee ee 361,520 102,561 67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38, 947 

Lee—eSantaryse. 2.08.96 .5e sc RA 291, 457 106, 810 61,876 34, 850 49,017 24, 454 

Hebruarg 3. sar hs 1.20. Be Neen bee. 214, 467 78, 941 55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 

March aisialofete eistarciete ave tie olereie eaters atta. settee 215,718 74, 565 66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 

cA DriS, Aete  E Ss SoBe, oc ba he BE 236,915 88,740 95,252 43,563 75,095 29,285 

May is Bat Ch oat Lae Sak eee) oe 207, 806 88,218 95,076 44, 484 78,405 31,264 

TUNG Pe ha caesar be eee 234,674 109, 636 87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 

TOLY LE tt ch alae eee ee LS aj 237, 632 111,717 97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 

AUG USE ea. 88s no cae sigreve ero teraly wate OR 198, 847 97,928 86,901 56, 448 69, 893 41,514 

September )........ Se street eae sé eceel 209,609 107,109 108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
Se re a ee eee ee eee 

“)Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
ee—e—e—e—eaeaeweweoewenawss=» <Sa—S$=sEOoOwwW0OhmnooavoOoOomoOoTFowoOouomomomeee eee 











Change 
from 

Industry Group Male Female Total eter 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..........................08. 20,016 6,441 26,457 — 116 
OPPS Tent o'ne cares cb okawsins Ghaudeteeiters << cae eee. 25983 33 3,018 — 657 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 856 84 940 — 4 
IMetalsMining (0, PE 5 acc siete « dettetee Ls. see tan ee ack de tes 461 25 486 = 29 
ues te: eer Sh eee ee Pe roe ee B 140 27 167 _ 62 
Non’ MetaluMimninic i 0-008: Ste. <n oe) ae ee ere te 73 3 76 “+ 13 
Quamying, Clay and Sand Pits. 0.2 vx... dekedich «dees aisle oc 129 3 132 oe 68 
IPPOSNOCUING MePh oc cen eye ut come betaine alae aera ae 53 26 79 + 6 
Manulactuiping eee Gy ceases Sct coe a eee ote vo ears 20,827 12,652 33,479 + 4,334 
Hoodsand, Beverages: 5c « toleeas sd dio 4.0 tlt onersevelerctieecatend 4,243 5,445 9,688 -+ 1,294 
PLO DACCOJANGs LODACCO: PLOGUGUS),< ceases sincticletalcietacet aieicles 14 37 51 + 10 
ARAL Ser POG Gis ie. iac ie tects ois cara oresckeren Da  a ie 113 286 + 53 
eat Nervio QuCt se... os an ak:<, dette le 5, 5/<ste a ofaelayectiariekotersbe erate 327 307 634 + 6 
Textile Products (except clothing)..........c0ssseccssesees 781 450 1,231 + 191 
Giothings(texiilevand Turiscaekws safe os ee vdrcrerin eeeaiae 551 1,680 2,231 - 21 
WOO CMREOUUG tate air. ts sobs cere as sare eaten an eS 2,494 259 2 LOS + 190 
ES METPETOGCUCES ase cake ok « dette, « nea tiene aaah sameness 1,338 405 1,743 + 171 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries,................ 864 709 1,573 + 179 
roncand steel Products ..Pate cave gcieverd heiress erento 3,336 511 3, 847 + 586 
PLransporbation. HL quipmMent oe vs eyiecs-« «is steloceicbcrecne sete: 2,736 425 3,161 + 6591 
Non-HerrousiMetal Productst. 25.5. isco sielere/evcterelsevieieerecee 581 232 813 - 29 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...........sssecesecseves 739 906 1,645 + 3874 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............scccecececccees 968 99 1,067 + 237 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................0sseee0e% ok 62 15 77 + 17 
GhemicalSProducts i... ae cdeatosteadew ces + Sealsc soins wade aes 729 398 Weare + 267 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...................- 891 661 1,552 + 176 
COTAS CETL CULO TR ee ee core aan Set aR Tohes io bia.0 she avarete che cree pee 14,698 244 14,939 + 442 
Generali@ontractorss.......ticabet che cine «o's tthe deat des 9,737 153 9,890 + 305 
SPECIAL A GeLe On braActOrs. semerde oasis ss loetea ols vec ee 4,961 88 5,049 + 137 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 6,937 378 7,015 + 750 
PUTANSDOMUA LION ete les ck x tettictate Fie eiove ato det larcieisthoronatertionstye 6,292 172 6, 464 + 857 
DCO aC cite a eee tna s beret erro, JER os ava anthbces 499 77 576 — 144 
SOMMAUNTCA GOTO aoe TR « detectors cie'e shiicrd saere asa ereeereas 146 129 275 os 37 
Pubic Utility Operation. .........c..cscccccsedosccceeensa can 375 45 420 _ 21 
EU PRU Ce are ee acts eeerstofuleicle Salerciaicatere Sad tele BR Pred eeu so RS Ges 11,295 6,448 17,743 + 1,006 
Wilvoless ome seer factors «crests is laco) cae stains arora os olden 4,606 1,578 6,184 — 144 
SENG Lee eh acette Rac fe tua laches Waly scart hate a. aeere Me ons 6, 689 4,870 11,559 + 1,150 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......................- 562 1,154 1,716 + 244 
WS CLV ICO Pee ote hPetsye eae, Sie So arelaie slaves rs.ebia le eapate oes sake metis 11,679 15,575 27,254 + 1,248 
Community or Public Service Wiss 1,090 1,791 2,881 + 480 
Government Service................ dis ee ie ecselale ae 2,347 1,085 3, 432 + 401 
RECTOR IONE SEL VICG:. ceysianmicccnis bse a edia oie sieve ersiels 2h. 1,696 336 2032 — 309 
ES ISIN CASES OL VICE asics cy srcter eco i oi sirase sede, Syeyerere dietathitiskoieis eos alates 1,650 1,038 2,688 — 409 
IE CESOIMUIMESCLLVAGE secene o ercta ern loralei ai afore oieveresels Git cielers s:6.0,ctcteto ate 4,896 11,325 16,221 + 1,085 
GRAND TOTAL ...............00.0000 cisasaterele ees 90,230 43,054 133,281 + 7,196 





@ Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT SEPTEMBEE 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Occupational Group 


Professional & Managerial Workers.........ccccccsceces ie eretoteseceie etanere 
Clerical Workets 3353 << ssa ddeus as's:deeiee ener ine ane is hooped 
Dales Workers: . 1. ccesmeaweaeieatess mas.code ers melas sie stofeverstsiets cle siete 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers.............c.ececcceccccees 
Ge MMOD Hes sate tee Sercinis Gin ain’ aherm avg Meters ove scious asa Maeotetes © erate ote any iia tetera 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)........sccccessescecsces Be 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers..............cceccccccvccccecees 

Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)..........ccccccceces 

‘Textiles, clothing; ete; .fscctees sc vce ae meee he meee een en nee 


Lumber and tumber products |, ....c.c040-sacadoaeeceownentls 
Pulpapaper(inc) sprinting), wees ascecneee eee eee eee 


Cransportatioiveq uipmons, (iv. ..ccs0s sess Boe sete ne beckon 
A inti ge es Re iis Sco ok eee owns Cae Ce oe 
Congirnotion ls 8 isco cds Cacao ee ee ee 


PE OFOMIEHL. Sti cans nt ae + He Sa wses fe ny ee ee 


Lumber '& lumber producte§....vcse os code hots ccwce Wesco 
Motaiworking oc... ce ie oies ote ee ee ee 
Constractiongte se... 2. wa seh Maes os esc heen ooo ek eee 


@)Preliminary. 


1038 


eaoecesoceces 


eeceveccece 


eoevececocces 


eeeee 


eceecocee . 


eceeseccees 


eoeeceeose 


eoeveceeece 


eoeece e@eee 


ecoecceces 


eecoeeceeces 


eeeeoroceece 


eoceceececee 


eeeecceeees 


eerceeeceee 


eeeecoeces 


eececeeocces 


eeereeeces 


eeeoceeoeee 


eoeecesces 


Male 






7,043 
14,954 
6,259 
24,874 
627 
3,727 





21,623 
173,988 


Female 


1,954 
43,940 
12,587 
18, 401 


12,750 
104,907 


Registrations for Employment 





Total 


8,997 
58, 894 
18, 846 
43,275 

637 

3,930 


34,373 


——_______-_ 


278, 895 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1964 


(Sources: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 





Newfoundland...................06. 
OMeETES TOOL casein sandal naa eo a ae 
Grand iallstas.cscasccrs or eee nes 
SU ONN Bees c acim areas 


Prince Edward Island......... Saaee 
Wbarlottevo wile. eer weer nas 
Bummersido.n. ear saees etd eae 


A mNersteer. cin taassabackaced co ae: 
a ifaxt meme roe ncra seine tld Aedes 


AVE POOlseer clr tnadsareed sere: 
INGWs GIASHOW > totes clades feetate sles 
Doring hill ee Sak x84 ke eerste ake! 
DV GEY sPenteer. Sart dd stash het eacieh's 


EFUTOMD eaten? ein tdoadaeeoie teases 


New Brunswick.................... 
Bavnurstepmeee ct eee cane: 
Wamp belltonssectenn cercee reece. 
Edmundston 
HMrecerictonere nye te ta tactic teeter 
iY SBOE. be sock onae REP acre mee 
Moncton|#|Gseeeecgscessse cs cs aoc ae 
INeGwoastlowiegis co cores oe cemns cess 
DANG Olmert per chicc eo oteinche cies 


SUSSCX MMR Neer oe ASS coon a.) wcaate. 


Besulharmoissencssss: sececs oe Rpt 
Bucking amas pecs. o. ser iesteoeicc 

BUSA DECANE este el acisraractsiis Se 
handle retnke ok ce elon ioec sr. 





I DVO 455 Oat Soe One Eee 
PaAcaMoaran bicesmeteiessta terieeic cen 
Pay alib die serene sccencox ores vote 
augue acne. te Cuca. cons 
EVs Meee Meee roceie Ae sires aeons 


MV ea Orme eeee tata cianiaicin Melee clei 
IM Stan Gemmmerrn atic senescent 
MiGnt mag iyemen nee rote calamari 


Montreal ss cne aceite urea: 


Quebec re ke vernon oe cn sslenies eats 
Ramouskiew eters nace 

Riviére du Loup 
NO ber yialeeeae ara ston mrelanaeereaine a 


ee 


Stu canteen oe oct oa oes 


Sep tle ue yocemeeacs cece cee 
Shawinloanrpse ee erneenien ccc. 
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Registrations 


a) Previous 


6,979 6,257 
1,637 1,058 
603 512 
4,739 4,687 
875 1,016 
529 559 
346 457 
11,208 | 11,034 
295 381 
420 472 
4,249 3,879 
105 181 
768 602 
197 188 
809 1,172 
298 401 
2,477 2,116 
550 547 
541 616 
499 479 
8,953 9,808 
845 878 
847 768 
329 358 
853 1,086 
130 163 
1,900 2,487 
758 771 
2,117 2,296 
805 600 
176 192 
193 209 
91,334 | 95,799 
1,088 1,354 
274 249 
567 316 
591 640 
437 474 
489 505 
658 750 
1,494 1,729 
216 181 
611 735 
1,059 1,263 
224 295 
163 166 
458 461 
1,224 1,170 
2/014 1,891 
1,989 2100 
1,797 2,143 
345 379 
447 366 
500 304 
436 631 
1,907 1,790 
503 494 
333 290 
270 297 
386 500 
415 377 
642 614 
36,399 | 39,268 
426 542 
364 566 
7,833 7,817 
914 984 
881 918 
885 763 
1,027 1,364 
360 358 
588 481 
1,291 1,268 
910 984 
1,256 1,264 
1,060 1,173 
568 965 
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Office 





Quebec—Concluded 
Dherbrooke.<2) soe aeas oaneneaas oe 
DOLel syst Me Teese eee aeeacee ee eet 


Walleyiieldt wc necansn detent aeanes 
Wictoriavilless: ste cs sc clont nan 


IBarriGd, Stes tees ate } soteedntaees 


Bracebridges.s...isssaededeseesenes 
Bramiptonteceacsrocene oe tas headed 
IBrantiordle. oscccmamaes aces orem eee 


Chathames.n eee ecaicc ce eeee 
Cobourg Me. Ses coset occ sneene nee 
Collingwood 

ornwallye Buen edantcitias atsaneerers 
Eliot Wake. sa.cad cease guns dele *% 
ORG HTlGwe Mites see oes sos neem ereeie 


Crating Sater cscte s Ae ee eines tae Batis 
Gananoque. cassssnesieas tes msene ce ot 
Goderichhsnsocte teeae he scene 
Gruelin sete rece Soe circ seen tees: 


Hawkesburys.....0.ee coe a selene 
Kapuskasine’ rol Sacstctetvss sections 
NSONOLAM retirees oa einiaets tists erisieicisie 
Koungstonwvatoses dence eciceis Sales 
Kirkland! Walker ct sscsanearevigate ce 
ICING HONE Aeee con eectee cae ae cee 
Teamine bom ysis s sisi vrevele cetera ciorestess 
Tsindsay tyne tres tees cote tte 
BASTOW Ol ssc stance se inceee center. 
Womndlon’.scceersies ore declare stecia acer 


Midlands) ramsecteniceemaees en. 
Napanee snares ite nels seieness 


Parry. Sound :csastiepiceacecntdtescee 
Pembroke catdecsossce se atte ssi: 


PictoncBascdeccs cece acne enen ae 


Prescottatored. cece tee ee ere ee 
Renlrew ria ce coe rite creer Sinise oe 


Sarniay Meee a. coe acini cn nie aie 
Simcoe Seer reste tekacenne 


Stratiordeeeeeeeres 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudburvssecews ese cee cles co oan 
‘Lillsonburg ce sec ocececere tras cele 
‘Himmins en. saceee Sufeeescoen siscee 





Wallacebitrg mane cs cetctictsaniees or 
Wellandie stewie. ac amteniccrrasiistslae 





Registrations 
a) Previous 


Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, 
1964 1963 


3,162 | 2,807 
1,311'|" * 1,082 
1,264 974 
2,548 | 2,872 
844} 1,041 
1,104} 1,336 
1,216] 1,044 
1,168 | 1,007 
92,472 | 94,876 
223 178 
820 858 
945 | 1,036 
293 249 
800 911 
1,423 | 1,427 
282 263 
127 170 
731 765 
543 490 
313 384 
1,487 | 1,439 
233 257 
268 351 
194 158 
1,061 993 
983 688 
138 123 
202 154 
753 685 
7,182 | 7,982 
363 355 
337 484 
400 266 
1,406 | 1,328 
430 384 
1,228: ) al, 205 
187 176 
512 468 
93 177 
2.548 | 2,758 
2,795 | 2,449 
326 324 
145 217 
200 190 
603 566 
578 892 
704 679 
418 584 
451 493 
5.792 | 6,725 
4.332 | 4,368 
425 586 
Pee ts: 203 
885 851 
226 262 
1,588 | 1,630 
120 92 
1,118] 1,148 
304 587 
301 308 
287 217 
2,118] 2,053 
368 508 
1,481 1,392 
1,169} 1,563 
638 444 
244 223 
365 269 
300 406 
1,939 | 2,524 
312 374 
882 897 
25.864 | 24,322 
355 428 
271 269 
115 284 
1,348 | 1,201 
2,104] 2,144 
3,974 | 4,458 
354 484 
1039 


TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS. 
AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office a) Previous 
Year Year 
Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, Sept. 30, | Sept. 30, 
1964 1963 1964 1963 
IMATIITOD Rea acon vccide cis ae we ssleess eseras 11,377 10,335 || British Columbia................... 34,267 35,410 
Brandon tt aia. dudewseduaeatusds 678 765 Whilliwackt.4 .s. dackiceninedeccaeees 611 654 
Dauphine si, Joows seanatueuuanescsns 396 313 (Courtenayiks «cs. iiascleiacdancnecnes 418 536 
WiinsWlon ae See osocd leon. cencaeees 134 93 Cran brooks iak..+ sdeteutiticuee scene 373 343 
Portaro lasPEainiel....cucseasaoaces 259 356 lawson Creeks. hivissmence ceceoee 449 781 
EEO A8 BS Beat, crtasalnccn mead aaeraie 169 161 IDI h Pees SES Seb Ss CSE OR Goo 324 418 
Winnipen el attcce dae waaiceaus ceases 9,741 8, 647 Kamloopsier. vaseeacacaecuertmeent 1,233 651 
GLOW SeRS aoe s thy feteltlelsasversianaat 435 393 
Saskatchewan..............cceeeees 5,971 5,775 Mission City... . testator 426 522 
ESTE WAT Hope aietatdete a « Ue bierelaia'e clare 91 le IN Ania II OER Spry os aelceias aa 531 699 
lov diminstereyyaacteres'e were Vosscce. 75 87 Nelson Hes. 0. ee cated unecenae 391 319 
IMOOSEH Wart pete lotee wan ccareeengee 516 501 New Westminster..............00-. 4,410 5,560 
NOrbhe Batblelord Joe cen « seeidacccaiae 322 258 IPENtiCLOMhGie.s «cite totertan ae ce een 521 434 
PRIN CO CAMDeruSeste aociea ds das aalcece 4 761 744 Port Ader secs. cea aemedtanee 478 514 
RETINA Mies aa MOS Serco oa sioaeie 1,791 1,702 Prince George... tase coaeeele LeZ7, 1,214 
Daskatoowe os aes ose ac ot en weaees 1,797 1,703 Prince Rupert.or.escckaeee eee 750 680 
wiht) @ Unrent avert susvedas oaeeuns 206 199 Quesnel 491 455 
WNC yore sea ss ctu taterata ee'curiararae ats 81 79 eral) oh YAS roe ost tui odusienacce 478 440 
BViOr ctor Teena Sereeeiaic la ue lanciasaicree 331 430 Vancouver.......... 17,057 17,301 
Vernon 88 
RUD CV bai iaiacs bovaie aise Keke earee 15,459 16,645 Victoria 3,063 2,579 
IB ISITMIOFO WM reed vaca eeren te de maces 113 181 Whitehorse 152 207 
aay Pea Sea a ae 6, 440 
PUNTOCU GRRE Nordic ares ciel gis, ea nwiods 1 197 
Wdmortaaee Koh eke Ss, 6,521 7,056 CANADA Sones Mince et ote 278,895 | 286,953 
ene 3 tPA Coane ass, ae ay 
TANUEWETAIIC na kace-n con esiaiescees 7 51 
Pie a 857 836 Males: Uae. ok daca cade scanc dese 173,988 | 187,793 
MedicinevElat es aides asses cccacen ces 674 696 
eG =D Career Sere as oa can oenerins 714 635 Memales vids. ccde ce Role. a Seivvers eee 104, 907 99, 162 


A eS a a EO eee ee a ei 
()Preliminary subject to revision. 
)Includes 229 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS from information supplied 
by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical Note, 


page 927, October issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LE eS PR Fee Te es ee ee a See 4,358,000 4,152,700 205,300 
SIRULG ene rsce ates «eet sc ooh, cette eG REE ctoths Seite woh aes 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 
MAE orelaatdhe, Aid ce me eit Aeodtiier caste Gare caE So eee oe b ESE Sten 4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
PLL earapenss aad « siete 05/6 4's. oe Sdarale bite eto tates. ee ee ee cee 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
DYE MAREE ee aeh ware aia ee Obs oe rr a eieomntbe sere easenciiieio es oan: oe + 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
MOE Uae se scencieiin Metee otoe, 0 Rie ae Te MUN wcsks od Ae oS ok wR 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
January 4,334,000 3,735,400 598, 600 
1963—December 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
November 4,192,000 3,888,600 303, 400 
October 4,125,000 3,006, 100 218,900 
September... 4,122,000 3,935,700 186,300 
ARB eee ated ire ont nh Seaman dave etch acca Ae salah aces et 4,132,000 3,939,500 192,500 
Se eet aires ein iti San HCA stra nkcincalnte cba sia cee o<1Rae Ma kak Sees 4,086,000 3, 867,000 219,000 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AUGUST 31, 1964 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
Province and Sex . SPS aS 
claimants 27 or July Aug. 

1-4 5-18 14-26 | more* | 31, 1964 | 30, 1963 

Canadantes ccctenee conte cacne roe e en sents 182,029 72,850 56, 142 31, 243 21,794 | 205,326 192,511 
ED ee eiicciche AGES OCT A ReHPLOnGe MeIS ke 111,497 49 357 32, 487 17,635 12,018 127, 243 123 ,058 

I GMISIG ton wee sere ce seme euiek eet ce eae 70,532 23,493 23,655 13,608 9,776 78,083 69, 453 
Nowfoundlandiice..dccesestcesiven soccer 4,298 1,600 1,207 902 589 4,687 4,676 
Malev S dicice cece are ttle wr Ore mien tis 3,388 1,302 929 696 461 3,764 3,701 
Hamale so \pettesmonae coed he sesseeticnnn< 910 298 278 206 128 923 975 
Prince Edward Island.............ceeees yy es 676 220 302 99 55 766 757 
Ale Beers Coen eee oe anes 467 182 227 25 33 §31 481 
Memaloy ct: care tetones co coe ean an ace 209 38 75 74 22 235 276 
Nova Scotiavce tar cee sa tees sce eeEr nee 9,192 3, 228 2,931 1,893 1,140 9,227 8,918 
Malone Wicomico loot denen ers 6,726 2,514 2,116 1,363 733 6,619 6,475 
Hemale. ciaeseteecaeren vee eee 2,466 714 815 530 407 2,608 2,443 
New. Bruns wickccas.ccceecrek es tree cence 6, 874 2,242 2,325 1,707 600 8,054 7,566 
BLO Soy Rtetetgteeetete’ ase tatelevereva fara temeie/e aici einer etree 4,488 1,557 1,367 1,247 317 5,401 5,359 
Pomale si, fies. eeaeeticss po etahe cen dcwee 2,386 685 958 460 283 2,653 2,207 
Quebec sree. ds ekcree eee whieh ese ee 57,826 23, 863 17, 836 9,646 6,481 64, 252 60,778 
LN Ca ee ee a ee Aes 37,710 17, 225 10,987 5, 683 3,815 41,346 40, 146 
Wemialoaesn eee as sores aie Dinas see eon oak 20,116 6,638 6, 849 3, 963 2,666 22,096 20, 632 
Ontario weir ss etancc cee as ee eeee te eee 65,573 Zlios 21, 159 9,416 7, 265 80, 062 69, 404 
MS laa eae ce ren i tae Ma rade pata 37, 424 17,572 11,474 4,553 3,825 47,751 42,688 
emaless cece teen ck sone ane eee 28, 149 10,161 9,685 4,863 3,440 32,011 26,716 
Manitoba o75ss Fe ay oe eee aE 6,942 2,097 1,969 1,545 1,331 6,628 6, 486 
Male. tac Sea et ek Sees 3,923 1,396 1,029 803 695 3,628 3,565 
PQMAIO Os. pees oa Vom tath ven kee noe 3,019 701 940 472 636 3,000 2,921 
Paskatenewsns estes <.c*csae eaters cau cx Ge 3,486 1,157 971 686 672 3,401 3,465 
EEN (Rater he ean a he ule aa MLE 1,568 567 444 257 300 1,643 1,759 
POMBE Fro eh tos.. sc ie OE ieGee oe 1,918 590 527 429 372 1,758 1,706 
Appr tien xe ana negee taiwan Sart ge CRE OR erak Be 8,915 3,349 2,419 1,913 1,234 9,334 9,177 
Male: Jasco getscocch kc.ce een 5,213 2,150 1,285 1,099 679 5,561 5,722 
Hemnnlat vio. eh acca ee serene ee 3,702 1,199 1,134 814 555 3,/i3 3,455 
British Colombia; 3.75 seek oes eset 18, 247 7,061 5,023 3,436 2,427 18,915 21, 284 
Yat ee a SA ne ga ae 10,590 4,892 2,629 1,909 1, 160 10,999 13, 162 
Hembley cst es ck oes ee ne 7,657 2,469 2,394 1,527 1, 267 7,916 8,122 





*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nore: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE 


AUGUST 


1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


SS aaS——eas——as“s—ameoeo0 oe 
Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Pending at End of Month 








Claims filed at 
Local Offices 


Initial 


Renewal 


340 


Total 


Disposed 


oft 


Entitled 
to 
Benefit 





Not 
Entitled | Pending 


—————$—— | | | ec | | 


to Benefit 
498 710 
77 80 
891 1, 187 
926 971 


763 816 
467 462 
1,184 1,444 
2,840 2,879 


| | | mn | | 


Province 

Total* 
Newionndlandiareanttsc ce tcc nee cc: 1, 246 
Prince Edward Island..............<.. 224 
INGVaISCOMA ST eo ee eee 3, 164 
INewsBruns wicket... © eee sock ooo oes 2,505 
CHE eer toc oh vce er ecae eae 26, 587 
CILMELON ata ek tc oes «ae heb s ohio nas 30, 463 
PUR POUR ee oe yk ot een ot eee 2,202 
Haskatchewans.c chs on os coche as tae 1,232 
Iberia eee ee ee 3,386 

British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

LOXY eet ecient acne 8,007 
Total, Canada, August 1964.......... 79,016 
Total, Canada, July 1964......... ---| 108,939 
Total, Canada, August 1963.......... 86,162 


52,942 


28,558 
38,017 
33,220 


89,451 
102, 495 
99, 105 


63, 164 
73, 854 
71,595 


26, 287 30,844 
28,641 41,279 
27,510 28,410 


————————————————eeEeeEeESEeEeEeeeeeeeeeEeEeEEEEEEeEeEeEeSeeSSFEFFe 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,753. 


tIn addition, 25,176 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 
by claimants. There were 7,400 revised claims pending at the end 


2,351 were special requests not granted and 1,409 appeals 
of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


—— ee 
—————OOOOSS—————————oooooOooooololelelEeeaaeaeaaeEeses=®=$=$=$=$S$$@S0S=SmamumU0)0 eee eee 





Province Weeks 

Paid* 
be RPI) ELC be 1-(Ac CERT te Ok TEATS lysis nco'e ais dale eihis iara'die dado dpbde db sieveaeace te een 13.020 
Srataes Mach Wtc eA a TiC MAO Ac: retard tas stagnant obser tlotals Bo aes tzendias & verovorateroecs oe camaevata ures oe 2.251 
DOVmI SCO CUES ee ee a cccrnant ott o0s.<084- ob ciisacs cv ddsine cick ct ccc cs ome 25.694 
IMG We TUNG WARE em et cc Mitte Aisi Mois a 6 ss 6. cule oe ele + ah ae ete ahin Pow eee SRA DPN The 
UN Uae ea ceca eatee avs Vesey acces soar Shoragetit tos ditere'ot ofiela ey cOAG datelig acres wi niainorars alsroreierans acdsee weeralon: 176,645 
EVER Ome e ere routs oss kit teclahiatelnn sheet Pee Os occ Ta Ne Be shaCas bal bows ee eo Le 206, 569 
LACTSUEUN, SO” oe anaes Ae a ae eee Se Oe ee ee eee ee a Me at 22.076 
PBS Ee ONO WATER a Be SER Neas oR bac od a FoR Roicle o Se AEM wt bis Baldock: ck peed ce wee: 10.239 
Alberta Re NTUS, wna ~ ie tals = Peleasinnd O4a Vs: okie alt w'afe sale, Meters <fais bis, Seidei sawie.stelanye(st a) ths as 24 612 
Brith Columbia Gneluding Yukon: Territory). .....5c40iss 4. «ale Qaldoous Hee ocak oabatels . « 53,965 
propa Agamactas Auoist 1964.55.40 5 tsiok s SEE c\cb sce aleh ie sys Me. aRaa ai aetna cd uealt «BEE 2 557,793 
mera, Wanndar JUL yALUO4, . dc 8s05 4 oct BMWs ib 0 de SMR S< 6 Bes has bev heeee she dete oo 595,007 
Photal. Canadar August 1963 sees 2 tc atitiitees ake « MG do's Sree ens wteeeacs a akdeete 596, 026 


Amount of 
Benefit 
ete 


13, 198, 559 
14,085,931 
14,007,035 


-_-_—_———— eee ee 


*‘‘Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








—_—_—_—_— Se s een) Sb eee eee | J LL 


Total Food 

DOB OM CAT iia ciersie iste sis eteahcete(oe ais ists 126.5 121.1 
1960 —Wiearts casemncs ee Oaareoatiees 128.0 122.2 
LQGTESV GSrh nxt esos Re aeteisretices 129.2 124.0 
L9G2——Vieart., cree giclee ere omine ae ecie.s 130.7 126.2 
LOGS AY ear. ostarras seh ots: deren 133.0 130.3 
19G8-—-Olcbo eran, eases ee seco ee 133.6 130.4 
November isc Sete cut onsen 134.0 130.8 
Wecem ber: sus tees cme 134.2 131.4 
1964—Jamiaryis sas eiucsat aero ek te cele 134.2 130 4 
REDTUALY +. seinceneenee se nee 134.5 isle 
Mat: chaccnsereriemraatrancaniaer 134.6 iBHL3} 

April oso nace ne ee 135.0 131.8 

Mais tect mete ene 135.0 eile 

aU ae Bee ae Ae ie oa 13dre 132.5 

Jullyss erase ee 136.2 135.4 
CAUCUS cae ee ee 136.1 135.1 
Septembercscrsn chooses wee 135.6 132.7 
Octoberte nies Steet eee 135.6 131.0 


Health Recre- 
Transpor- : and : faa aoe be 
tation ersona an 

Care Reading Alcohol 


Housing | Clothing 


131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 
134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
136.6 118.3 141.2 163.8 150.5 118.1 


138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 151.1 121.4 


Norte: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1964 


(1949 =100) 


30<3$3<——3$3$3ue}eu.n}w™w“sws——s———ssSsSsSsSsSsSsSSSSSSSSS 


All Items 





Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1963 1964 1964 





St. John’s Nfld.@,..... 120.2 12205 121.9 
SMTAX eevee hee ee 131.6 132.8 132.4 
Saint John 133.5 135.5 135.3 





Montreal 133.6 135.5 135.2 
Ottawa...... 134.6 136.6 136.6 
MOPONCO tos eee ecb coe te. 135.0 137.4 137.5 
Winnipeg 130.9 132.4 1p200 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 129.1 130.5 130.4 
Edmonton-Calgary..... 127.7 129.0 128.9 
Vancouver tet: dsc. tem fto2ee BE By} 133.1 


Recrea- 
Trans- Health tion | Tobacco 


Food | Housing} Clothing} porta- and 


an 
tion re ore ea Alcohol 


pen ee | ee | re ee | ee 


127.0 | 197.1 | 198.4 | 198.9 | 170:1 | 143°7 | 119°6 
132.0 | 135.7 | 122.1 | 139.6 | 155.4 | 148:9 | 121.7 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
{) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leading to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series, 
see page 1048. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 








Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
ea Pace Strikes and | Workers | Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
LODO Re crete eee eee aot tess We okie des eidvins 201 216 95,120 2, 226,890 0.19 
EO GU mrataetets setts cc's «laishialte Se Svrsscatieieards.ax cece 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.06 
UG GU pete ectes porcic laters oo: crelolers eR reietoininnslsin: cldha Ceaieraions 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 Os11 
ROO 2 Meme reece ec oie oie a sie Poe. warels o:eleusicteiayaters 6% 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 
LOGS SHI orto cae ceias sabe Siw Fare svanlle esd e'reuns 318 332 83, 428 917,140 0.07 
NBOSSe Sep tO DOD scacian coaiseisleteirsllos chai atteieere eee 31 64 9,643 87,760 0.08 
Octobre cde riteties nebacdaauieees 51 83 26,625 143,980 0.12 
INGO VOUTDEE necties Sacco eicssie owes omfoe amides 11 42 5,761 46,560 0.04 
DD SCEMIDEI Meteors Gan saw oe eden wud 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 
*1964: - eee, wove ae ASCH SEC OBUOOOF OOEAC OC ie 29 A, tat eee pec 
OT Uae etcteteta erace’cclaicisie ele sieis\elelsieiele'e/ciainie’? 46 9 , 410 0.0 
Minirc hBaOe. 2, telticdeos wees tides ci. tnet ds 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 
Aprils vices cette prolate silat ofeielyi sisi cies '« 17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 
DV ey eatery oes nie’s cis ic ees Rataigla fein) avers ctsisieisveners 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 
ING seein a ste ata cin aes eee eee oiaeie ciclo ee ee wie 46 66 15, 148 195,680 0.16 
DU eres etic sc arte orils cl etselets claretetale « 38 72 18, 1&3 147,710 0.12 
AUD US HES Seals ae I aie oO clone cicidice 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 
BSPUOMLDEE.00. 52). SOON, og. ccc cas ew ees ees 26 63 9,039 104,910 0.09 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 











SEPTEMBER 1964, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1964, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes 7 Strikes 
Workers eye as Workers 
Industr and Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
; Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
MOrestiy-arecseicierm sees eociee — — -_ Newfoundland............ _— -- — 
IMINGS ere cose eee sos eiseccs 3 2,299 15,300 Prince Edward Island.... _ — ~ 
Manufacturing.........++- 40 5,499 84,920 NoveiSeotia...-. coeeecee 1 135 140 
@Wonsiuchions sce. dace ses 8 291 10 New Brunswick.......... _ -- _ 
Transpn. & utilities....... 4 212 1,100 QUeDEC: drm. coces cen 12 2,101 36,380 
TAU H ess ce dotnet ee seat 6 188 380 Ontario, eerste 34 3,654 47,440 
Minancewen, acces _— — — Manitobas..c..cue en ecmoens 1 1,875 9,380 
Rarviee.: £2 700E ss Peon 2 550 1,700 Saskatchewan............ 4 607 2,570 
Public administration..... = eos =< Albertas......0% ep Ih 1 20 240 
—__——_ British Columbia......... 8 528 7,230 
All industries......... 63 9,039 | 104,010 Federal......... sale bavetontiers 2 119 
All jurisdictions...... : 63 9,039 | 104,010 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1964 . 























(Preliminary) 
Indust Duration in Starting 
P a4 gf seer Man-Days Date Major Issues 
. orkers = Me 
Emplorer es Involved Agen: Termi- Recut 
Location Sept. mulated san: 





Mines 

t l ° © 
ena: Company, Mine, Mill and Smelter 289 | 5,780 | 10,550 | Aug. 11 |Wages, hours~ Mine and mill 
Britannia Beach, B.C. Workers Loc. 663 (Ind.) Sep. 26 |closed. 










Wages~5% increase Ist.-yr., 
3% nd.-yr.. 34% ard.-yr.; 
other improved benefits, 


Aug. 11 


International Nickel, 
Sep. 9 


Steelworkers Loc. 6166 1,875 | 9,380 | 37,510 
Thompson, Man. (60) 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mineral Fuels 


Bras D’Or Coal, Mine Workers Loe. 9938 135 140 140 | Sep. 16 | Dismissal of one employee 

Broughton, N.S. (Ind.) Sep. 17 |for alleged incompetency~ 
Diemissed employee re-em- 
ployed with no compensa- 
tion for time lost. 

MANUFACTURING 

Rubber . § 

National Rubber and Rubber Workers Loc. 750 197 590 590 | Sep. 28 | Wages, hours, union security, 

Pneuce Machinery (ART-CIO/OEC)Le “Whic  ( aie 1) aad 7 ieee irrevocable check-off~ 


Toronto, Ont. 


Leather 
G. A. Boulet Ltee., | CNTU 123 860 | 1,840 | Aug. 20 |Union recognition~Tempcr- 
St-Tite, Que. Sep. 11 Jary injunction issued. 


Clothing 

A. Cohen Co., Amalgamated Clothing 140 | 1,950 | 1,950] Sep. 14 |Refusal to work under new 

St-Gabriel de Brandon, |Workers Loc. 764 § | © deo fie. [ons manager~ 

Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Warner Bros., Clothing Workers’ 155 620 629 | Sep. 16 |Wages, hours~Wage _in- 

Quebec, Que. Federation (CNTU) Sep. 22 |creases, reduction in hours 
from 423 to 40 hours per wk. 

Paper 

Standard Paper Box, Printing Federation 200 | 4,200 | 17,000 | June 1 |Wages~ 

Montreal, Que. (OND U) ee Oe 8 nal SS cece are 

Appleford Paper Printing Pressmen Loc. 209 840 | 2,930 | Aug. 18 |Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 

Products, 540 (AFL-CIO/CLC) Sep. 8 |Sep. 1, 1964, 6¢ Oct. 1, 1965 

Hamilton, Ont. plus 34¢ in fringe benefits 
Sep. 1, 1964. 

Printing and Publishing 

La Presse, June 3 Automation, hours, sick 


Pe lee Union 1,200 | 25,200 | 98,400 
oc. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Typographical Union 901 | 18,929 | 52,100 
Loes. 91 & 5 


(AFL-C10/CLC) 


leave, vacation, apprentice 
rates~ 


Montreal, Que. 


Working conditions as af- 
fected by computers~ 


The Star, Telegram, and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ort. 


eovreoceee 


Primary Metals 


Wolverine Tube (Div. of |Auto Workers Loc. 27 115 | 2,420 | 3,550 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvements 
cae Hecla of (AFL-CIO/CLC) i pes a wages 0 improv: 
anada), 


London, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Nicholson File Canada, 


Wages, seniority, union secur- 
Port Hope, Ont. . as 


Steelworkers Loc. 6497 225 | 4,280 6,310 
(30) ity, check off~7¢ an hr. in- 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


a further 7¢ an hr. at anni- 
versary date all new em- 
pluyees must sign for check- 
off of union dues after 30 
days. 


amilton Gear an oulders Loc. 28 168 80 I ~ 
Machine, (AFL-CIO/CLC) > me ; s ie 


Toronto, Ont. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


SEPTEMBER 1964 
(Preliminary) 


eee 
ee eeeeeeeeeewrwr«r—rorrrrroomomawnm@aowasaO0aoOomomoeeee EE 


Starting 
Date 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Electrical Products 


Canadian Westinghouse, 


Brantford, Ont. 


Canadian General 
Electric, 

Guelph, Peterhorough, 
and Toronto, Ont. 


Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Chemical Products 

C. I. L. Mastex 
Division 

Brampton, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Smith Bros. & Wil:on, 
Crofton, B.C. 


TRANSPN. & UTItiT1Es 
Storage 

Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


TRADE 

Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber, 

Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE 

Educaticn 

Regina Public School 
Board, 

Regina, Sask. 


Union 





L.U.E. Loe. 555 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Technical Engineers 
oc. 164 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


U.E. Loe. 548 (Ind.) 


Chemical Workers 
Loc. 9-698 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 170 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Brewery Workers Loe. 333 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 232 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Employees Loe. 
16 (CLC) 


308 


296 


165 


109 


539 


Duration in 


Workers |—- 
Involved 





Man-Days 

Accu- 

Sept. mulated 
1,230 | 4,770 
4,€40 | 5,620 
7,140 | 7,560 
260 260 
330 330 
600 600 
130 130 
1,620 1,620 





Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Aug. 


Sep. 


14 
8 


11 
19 


Major Issues 
Result 





Wages, incentive bonus, sen- 
iority ~6¢ an hr. increase for 
female help, 6-8.3¢ for males 
plus 4¢ for certain classifica- 
tions, improved vacations, 
changes in incentive bonus 
added to agreement. 


Wages, hours~ Wage in- 
creases varying according to 
classification and plant. 


Wages, working conditions, 
seniority provisions~ 


Suspension of some workers 
for refusal to work overtime 
~ Return of workers. 


Work jurisdiction on laying 
of fibreglass pipes~Court 
injunetion forced withdrawl 
of pickets. 


Union security and member- 
ship coverage~Return of 
workers. 


Refusal of 3 employees to 
unload material from a 
strike-bound plant~ Return 
of workers on instruction of 
union, 


Salaries~6.4% increase in 
salary schedules. 


—_———OO EEE 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


(Continued from page 982) 


Work Stoppage . 
Company and Location _ Union 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Part 1ii—Settlements Reached During October 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES, SAINT JOHN, N.B.—BAKERY Wkrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964, 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1,°1965¢ 
and 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1966; transportation allowance of $1 each way to be paid to empl. 
called out to work or sent home between midnight and 6 a.m.; bereavement leave of 1 day to be 
granted to empl. on death of spouse, mother, father, son, daughter, brother or sister; increase in 
evening and night shift premiums to 7¢ an hr. (formerly 5¢) and 14¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢) 
respectively; rates for male labourer after Sept. 1, 1966 will be $1.90 an hr. and for female 
packer, $1.45 an hr.; agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1967. 


B.C. Hypro & Power AUTHORITY—STREET RAILWAY Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,900 empl.—wage increases for transit operator of 4.3% retroactive to Sept. 1, 
1964 and 4.3% eff. Sept. 1, 1965; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); 
sick leave (after 6 mos. probation) to be provided up to 5 days after 1 yr. of service, 10 days 
after 3 yrs. of service, 15 days after 5 years of service, and 22 days after 10 yrs. of service; 
improvements in pension plan; rate for transit operator after Sept. 1, 1965 will be $2.76 an hr; 
agreement to expire Aug. 31, 1966. 

CoN. CELANESE, DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE.—TEXTILE Wxrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 2,300 empl—general wage increases of 7¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1964, 
8¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1965, and 9¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1966; reduction in hrs. of work with main- 
tenance of pay for approximately 270 production empl. provided in first yr. of agreement; reduced 
work wk. and new wage rate structure arranged for approximately 450 maintenance empl.; vaca- 
tion pay for empl. with 20 yrs. of service to be 8% of total earnings (formerly 7%); funeral 
leave of 1 day introduced; agreement to expire April 30, 1967. 


EASTERN CANADA STEVEDORING, HALiFAx, N.S.—Ramway CierxKs (AFL-CIO /CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 850 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ and 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1964 
and July 1, 1964 respectively, 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1965 and 3% eff. July 1, 1965; provisions for minor 
changes in the health and welfare benefits; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


LEGRADE INC. & EASTERN ABBATTOIRS, MONTREAL & QUEBEC, QUE.—PACKINGHOUSE WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive 
to April 1, 1964 and 5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1965 with further provision that empl. on payroll up 
to April 1, 1965 to receive 3¢ an hr. over and above the general increases; improvements in 
health and welfare plan; plan to be paid entirely by company, eff. April 1, 1965; base rate for 
male empl. after April 1, 1965 will be $2.094 an hr. and for female empl. $1.944 an hr.; agree- 
ment to expire March 29, 1966. 


MoTor TRANSPORT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU (CAR CARRIERS), ONT. & QUE.—TEAMSTERS 
(IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 740 empl.—wage increases for skilled mechanics of 11¢ an hr. 
eff. Aug. 14, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; wage in- 
creases for unskilled maintenance empl. of 9¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 14, 1964, 9¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 
1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; wage increases for yard and dockmen of 10¢ an hr. eff. 
Aug. 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff July 1, 1965 and 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; hrs. of work reduced to 
45 hrs. from 48 hrs. a wk.; increases granted in mileage allowances: loaded vehicles—1/10¢ 
increase per mile in first yr., 2/10¢ increase per mile in second yr. and 1/10¢ increase per mile 
in third yr.; for empty vehicles, 1/10¢ increase per mile each yr. of agreement; rate for dockman 
July 1, 1966 will be $2.21 an hr; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 


ToRONTO City, ONT.—Crvic EmPL. (IND.) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 3,000 
empl.—wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 
1965; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.), and 4 wks. after 20 yrs. of 
service (formerly after 25 yrs.); increases in shift differentials retroactive to April 1, 1964: 
afternoon shift differential of 13¢ an hr. (formerly 10¢); night shift differential of 14¢ an hr. 
eet ioe rate for labourer at April 1, 1965 will be $2.26 an hr.; agreement to expire 

arc : ; 


TRUCKING ASSN. OF QUEBEC, MONTREAL, QUE.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,200 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 5, 1964, 8¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1965, 
and 9¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1966; 3 wks. vacation after 17 yrs. of service in first yr. of agreement, 
after 15 yrs. in second yr. of agreement, and after 12 yrs. in third yr. of agreement; time and 
a half to be paid for work on Saturday; bereavement leave of 3 days granted for death of 
immediate relatives; insurance plan extended to employees’ dependents; rate for truck driver at 
Oct. 1, 1966 will be $2.07 an hr.; agreement to expire Sept. 30, 1967. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Small Business Management Training 


The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. Lester B. 
Pearson, was the guest speaker at the 
graduation banquet in Lloydminster, Sask., 
on November 25 of the 99th and 100th Small 
Business Management Training courses. In 
congratulating the graduates, Mr. Pearson 
emphasized the importance of small busi- 
ness to the economy and as a protection 
against the concentration of power in the 
hands of a very few organizations. 


He pointed out also the increasing 
emphasis that must be placed upon the 
management of a farm along similar lines 
as a business. In this connection he noted 
that one of the graduates had been carrying 
on mixed farming in the Lloydminster area 
for 20 years. 

Mr. Pearson pointed to the Small Busi- 
ness Management Training Program as a 
model of co-operation between: 

—The federal Government, which pro- 
vides course material and financial assist- 
ance; 

—Provincial Departments of Education, 


which organize courses throughout the 
provinces; 

— Business associations, such as_ the 
Lloydminster Chamber of Commerce, 


which promote attendance; 


—Professional associations, such as the 
Alberta Institute of Chartered Accountants, 





from whose ranks instructors are drawn; 
and 

—The individual businessmen 
selves, who attend the courses. 


The Small Business Management Train- 
ing Program, introduced nationally in 
September 1963, has been prepared for the 
owner and operator of a small business. 
The 99th and 100th courses were organized 
in Lloydminster in the fall of 1964. In 
the September to December period, an 
additional 123 courses were conducted 
across the country. 

Plans for approximately 150 courses in 
January and February 1965 have been 
made by chambers of commerce, trade 
associations and other groups of business- 
men and women. Courses now available 
include Management Accounting, Book- 
keeping, Retail Management, Marketing for 
Service Businesses, Marketing for Manu- 
facturers, and Purchasing. Each course is 
conducted over an 8- to 10-week period, 
usually one evening a week. 

The Small Business Management Train- 
ing Program has been developed by the 
Small Business Management Training 


them- 


Division, Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour, under 
the terms of the Federal-Provincial Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Agreement. 


—Quarton Studios, Lloydminster. 








The Prime Minister (middle, front row) with graduates and instructors of the 99th. and 
100th Small Business Management Training courses. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1914 


00 Years Ago This Month 


Stimulus from war orders fails to lift economic depression 
that had begun before outbreak of first Great War; employment 
conditions in November said to be worst they had ever been 


The month of November 1914 saw no 
lifting of the economic depression that had 
begun before the outbreak of the First 
Great War in August, and that seemed to 
have been deepened as a result of that 
event, in spite of the stimulus to some in- 
dustries afforded by orders for war supplies, 
first by the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments, and then by orders from the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia. 

This journal’s Montreal correspondent said 
that officials of the local Trades and Labour 
Council considered the “condition of employ- 
ment for Nov. worse than it has ever been.” 

They also said that gains from contracts 
from the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments had been offset by “cessation of work 
in other lines, and that there was hardly a 
trade which was not suffering acutely from 
the depression.” The building trades were 
reported to have been especially hard hit. 

The LABour GAZETTE for December 1914 
reported that layoffs and reductions in work- 
ing time and in wage rates were widespread 
throughout the country, although it said 
that “the tendency in industrial establish- 
ments was to reduce the number of em- 
ployees and hours of labour rather than to 
actually cut the rates of wages.” Even in 
these establishments, however, there were 
“quite a number” of reductions in pay. 

Examples of reduction in pay were: in 
Truro, N.S., hat and cap factory employees 
had their wages reduced from $12 to $10, 
and from $10 to $9 a week; at Amherst, 
woodworkers who had been getting from 
$12 to $16.50 a week had their wages 
changed to $10.80 and $14.10 a week; in 
Ottawa, employees of the W.C. Edwards 
Lumber Company had their working hours 
reduced from 54 to 48 a week. 

Stenographers in Winnipeg had their pay 
reduced “in some cases as much as 20 
per cent; printers in Medicine Hat accepted 
a reduction of 20 per cent all round until 
December 31; employees of a clay company 
in the same place had their wages reduced 
30 per cent, and a number of merchants 
reduced salaries by from 15 to 20 per cent. 

In Vancouver, salaries of civic officials 
were reduced by percentages ranging from 
30 for those getting $300 a month or more, 
to 10 per cent for those getting less than 
$75 a month. In Victoria, members of the 
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Builders’ Exchange early in November 
decided on a new scale of wages that meant 
a reduction of from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The Montreal correspondent reported that 
the secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society had suggested that in all public 
works the preference should be given to mar- 
ried men. It was also reported that enlist- 
ment had taken a large number of single, 
as well as married men; and that “this 
would relieve the burden on the patriotic 
funds of the country, and give first chance 
to single men to enlist.” 

The Montreal Builders’ Exchange passed 
a resolution opposing the city’s giving an 
increase of 25 cents a day to municipal 
labourers on the following January 1, thus 
raising their pay from $2.25 to $2.50 a day. 
The secretary of the Exchange had said that 
there was plenty of labour to be had in 
Montreal for $1.50 and $1.75 a day, that 
men were accepting work without asking 
about wages, and that in the building trades 
men were working for 40 and 50 per cent 
under the union scale. 

A proposal to reduce salaries at Montreal 
city hall by from 10 to 25 per cent, however, 
after causing “‘a great deal of anxiety among 
the employees for a time,” was later decided 
to be “unnecessary.” 

In Toronto also, “labour conditions dur- 
ing November were worse than in October,” 
the local correspondent said. “The number 
of wage-earners out of work was roughly 
estimated at between 15,000 and 20,000; 
and this number, it was thought, was certain 
to be considerably increased as soon as 
weather conditions became unfavourable for 
outdoor work.” 

The correspondent said that comparatively 
few of the 9,200 men registered as unem- 
ployed at the civic employment bureau had 
reported themselves being actually destitute. 

Owing to “financial stringency” in 
Toronto, houses intended for only one 
family were being overcrowded. That this 
was due to a shortage of houses was shown 
by the fact that although some 2,000 dwell- 
ings had been erected during the year, there 
were 4,000 vacant, compared with only 300 
vacant houses the year before. But the rent 
asked for the vacant houses was more than 
$15 a month, and was thus beyond the 
means of “the working class.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program Makes Strong Start 


Projects approved up to November 30 
under this year’s Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program will create jobs for an 
estimated 103,800 men at various times dur- 
ing the winter months, and will provide 
about 5,220,100 man-days of work. At the 
same date last year, the program had pro- 
vided jobs for 94,000 men, or an estimated 
total of 4,346,000 man-days of work. 

The projects approved so far this year 
will cost an estimated $212,850,000 during 
the six months of the program, of which 
$75,541,000 will be direct payroll costs. The 
estimated federal share of these direct pay- 
roll costs will be $40,547,000. 

Last year, the total cost of projects 
approved at the same date was estimated 
at $184,537,000 for the period of the 
program. 

Under the program, the federal Govern- 
ment pays 50 per cent of the on-site pay- 
roll costs on accepted projects during the 
period from November 1, 1964 to April 
30, 1965. In municipalities in the designated 
areas or the areas of high winter unemploy- 
ment—designated by the federal Govern- 
ment—the federal incentive will be 60 per 
cent of direct payroll costs. 

At November 30, a total of 3,930 applica- 
tions had been received from 1,831 munici- 
palities. 


Department to Award Fellowships 
For Labour Research In Geneva 


Beginning next year, the Department of 
Labour, in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, will award 
fellowships for research on labour prob- 
lems at the International Institute of Labour 
Studies in Geneva, the Minister of Labour 
announced last month. 


The fellowships, of up to $5,000 each, 
will be awarded to Canadian senior scholars 
who wish to undertake research in man- 
power, industrial relations and general la- 
bour problems, and whose projects can be 
undertaken with advantage in Europe. 

Candidates must be Canadian citizens or 
permanent residents of Canada, and must 
have demonstrated ability in advanced 
research, either through postgraduate uni- 
versity work or equivalent experience. 
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The amount. of the grants will vary with 
the duration of the fellowships. Up to $5,000 
will be granted for a full year, with addi- 
tional financial assistance for travelling and 
research. Grants will not normally be made 
for periods of less than four months. 

The International Institute for Labour 
Studies was established by the ILO to pro- 
vide opportunities for study, and for ex- 
change of experience, by persons concerned 
with all aspects of labour and social policy. 

The new research fellowships are in addi- 
tion to those for Canadian labour research 
projects granted every year since 1951 under 
the Labour Department-University Research 
Program (L.G., Nov., p. 934). 


Canada to Contribute $7 Million 
To Two United Nations Programs 


In 1965, the Canadian Government in- 
tends to make contributions totalling 
$7,325,000 to°the United Nations Special 
Fund and the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gramme for Technical Assistance, the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs announced 
last month. 

The United Nations Special Fund’s pre- 
investment technical assistance program is 
designed (a) to bring to light the develop- 
ment possibilities of natural resources in 
developing countries; (b) to train local 
people in the knowledge and skills required 
to make those resources productive; and (c) 
to strengthen institutions in those countries 
in the organization and management of im- 
portant development activities. 

The Special Fund began operations in 
1959, and Canada, which played a leading 
part in its establishment, has been a mem- 
ber of the Fund’s Governing Council since 
its inception. By April 1964 the Fund had 
approved 421 projects for the benefit of 
130 countries and territories. Three hundred 
of these are in operation, and 12 of these 
which cost the Special Fund $5.8 million 
have already produced more than $755 
million of investments. 

Canada’s annual contribution to the 
Special Fund was increased last year to 
$5 million. Canada has again pledged 
$2,325,000 to EPTA for 1965, as in 1963 
and 1964. This represents approximately 
4.16 per cent of total contributions amount- 
ing to U.S.$51.6 million. Canada ranks fifth 
in total contributions to the Special Fund 
and EPTA. 
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New Occupational Monograph 
Replaces Six Now Obsolete 


Metal Working Occupations, No. 8 in the 
Canadian Occupations series, was released 
last month. It replaces six earlier vocational 
guidance booklets that have become obsolete. 

Metal Working Occupations, a 76-page 
booklet with illustrations dealing with a 
broad range of occupations in forging, weld- 
ing, foundries, machining, sheet metal 
working and iron and steel making, re- 
places Sheet Metal Worker, Machinists and 
Machine Operators (Metal), Foundry 
Workers, Forge Shop Occupations, Tool 
and Die Maker, and Welder. 

The series of occupational monographs 
is prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour in 
co-operation with provincial government 
agencies, including the Departments of 
Education and Labour, and are published 
primarily with the needs of secondary 
school students, their teachers and_ their 
parents in mind. 

Canadian Occupations booklets are avail- 
able at 25 cents per copy from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Bookshops in Montreal, Toronto and 
Ottawa. Reference copies are available in 
public libraries across the country. 


Canadian Welfare Council Launches 
Concerted Study of Poverty 


The Canadian Welfare Council launched 
Canada’s first concerted study of national 
poverty on November 24, when some 40 
top experts from government departments, 
universities, private foundations, labour 
and welfare agencies met in informal con- 
sultation in Ottawa with Council staff and 
with Prof. Richard M. Titmuss of the 
London School of Economics. Chairman 
of the meeting was Dr. Albert Rose of the 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work. 

Dr. Titmuss, who is professor of Social 
Administration at the University of London 
and Head of the Department of Social 
Science and Administration at the London 
School of Economics, has been a member 
of, or consultant to, economic, social, la- 
bour and health groups, including the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Administration in 
Europe. 

The Minister of Labour recently urged 
co-operation to wipe out “islands of 
poverty” in Canada (L.G., Nov., p. 936). 

As many of the participants in the meet- 
ing said, “We are supposed to be attack- 
ing poverty, through programs such as the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
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ment Act, but we do not really know who 
is poor or why they are poor. We have 
been working on the basic premise that free- 
dom from want is a basic freedom and 
that social security measures would be 
taking care of it. And yet we learn that 
there is widespread poverty in Canada.” 

The poverty study will be carried out 
in phases, by selection of critical points. 

A Technical Advisory Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Albert Rose met 
with Prof. Titmuss on November 24 also. 
This committee will advise on preparing 
the over-all design of the study, as well 
as its individual phases, in order to make 
submissions to grant-giving bodies, or in 
support of applications for grants. It will 
also advise on the appointment of a proj- 
ect director. 


Immigrant Total in Third Quarter 
Up from Comparable 1963 Number 


Immigrants to Canada numbered 84,666 
in the first nine months of 1964, up from 
69,344 in the same period last year, the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion reported last month. Of the total, 
17,546 arrived in the first quarter of the 
year, 33,777 in the second, and 33,343 in 
the third quarter. 

Of the 84,666 immigrants, 43,048 were 
destined for the labour force, compared 
with 34,730 in the same period in 1963. 
The largest numbers were in the categories 
of manufacturing, mechanical and constru- 
tion (13,803), and professional and tech- 
nical (9,131). 

Immigration from the United States 
totalled 8,532, compared with 7,608 in the 
first nine months of 1963. 


Hamilton Lawyer Appointed to 
National Employment Committee 


The appointment of John Jaskula as 
Chairman of the National Employment 
Committee, a body advisory to the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission on 
employment matters, was announced last 
month by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Mr. Jaskula is senior partner 
in the law firm of Jaskula and Kostyk in 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Jaskula was born and raised in 
Hamilton and was educated at St. Ann’s, 
Cathedral High School, McMaster Uni- 
versity and Osgoode Hall. He is a mem- 
ber of the labour section of the Canadian 
Bar Association and for the past two years 
has lectured at the McMaster University 
Credit Union night school course on “The 
Family and the Law.” 
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Number of Welfare Recipients 
Increases in Third Quarter 


The numbers of persons in Canada re- 
ceiving old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances and disabled persons’ allow- 
ances all increased in the third quarter of 
1964, the Department of National Health 
and Welfare reported last month. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons in Canada receiving assistance 
under the Old Age Assistance Act increased 
from 105,972 at June 30 to 106,830 at 
September 30, 1964. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the  federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $11,293,191.13 for the quarter, 
compared with $11,236,277.50 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces and excluding 
the Territories ranged from $67.42 to 
$72.67. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of persons in Canada receiving allowances 
under the Blind Persons Act increased from 
8,589 at June 30, to 8,637 at September 
30, 1964. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,407,939.94 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,403,379.87 in the preceding 
quarter. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding 
the Territories ranged from $67.71 to 
$73.79, 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act in- 
creased from 52,158 at June 30 to 52,640 
at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 


$5,834,345 81 for the quarter, compared 
with $5,794,845.83 in the preceding 
quarter. 


At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces and excluding 
the Territories ranged from $73.30 to 
$74.50. 
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In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


During November, the only important 
legislation of interest to labour that came 
under discussion in the House related to a 
new form of the Canada Pension Plan. 


On November 9, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare moved that the House 
go into committee to consider the intro- 
duction of a measure, to be known as the 
Canada Pension Plan, to establish in 
Canada a comprehensive program of retire- 
ment pensions, payable to contributors, to 
provide certain benefits and to be financed 
from contributions by employees and em- 
ployers, and from contributions by persons 
in respect of self-employed earnings 
(p. 9898). 

After lengthy debate in committee, the 
Minister introduced the measure as Bill 
C-136, and the bill was given first reading 
(p. 9930). 


The House thereupon agreed to the re- 
moval from -the order paper of second 
reading of the earlier Bill C-75, an Act to 
establish a comprehensive program of old 
age pensions in Canada payable to con- 
tributors and survivors (L.G., April, 
p263). 

On November 16, on the motion of the 
Minister of Health and Welfare, the House 
agreed to the setting up of a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on the Canada Pension Plan 
(p. 10116). 

On November 18, after prolonged de- 
bate extending over three sittings, the bill 
was given second reading and was refer- 
red to the joint committee (p. 10244). 


The Department’s annual bulletin on 
provincial workmen’s compensation laws, 
Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, will 
not be published this year, the Legislation 
Branch has announced. In its stead, the 
article, “Changes in Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws in 1964” (L.G., Oct., 
p. 856) will be reprinted. Copies of the 
reprint will be available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 
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New Year Messages 
Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, Minister of Labour 


The past year has been one of steady improvement in employment through- 
out Canada. 


The most significant aspect is the decrease in unemployment. This has 
occurred at a time when the labour force itself has been expanding at record 
rates. 


_ In November the unemployment rate was the lowest for any November 
since 1956. More jobs have been opening in most parts of Canada and we have 
therefore had large increases in employment for both men and women. For the 
first 11 months of the year, average employment was higher by 236,000, or 3.7 
per cent, than in 1963. This was the largest annual increase since the last war 
and highest percentage gain since 1956. 


Our manufacturing industries figured very largely in these advances. In 
recent months employment in this important segment of the economy has been 
running more than 100,000 higher than the year before. This is an unusually 
large annual increase, as large as the total increase over the previous two years. 
The expansion was a broad one, and almost all manufacturing shared in it. 


On the other hand, although agricultural production continues at high 
levels due to improved methods and increasing efficiency of operations, employ- 
ment in this industry continued to decline, as it has been doing for many years. 


Wages and working conditions continued to improve. The average weekly 
wage in manufacturing by mid-summer had reached $83.31, nearly $4.50 higher 
than last year. In general, Canadian employees in 1964 enjoyed longer vaca- 
tions—after shorter qualifying periods of service—more paid holidays, and 
extended benefits from welfare arrangements and pension plans. 


In October the Government introduced in Parliament the Canada Labour 
Standards Code. This will set a minimum hourly wage of $1.25 and a standard 
work week of 40 hours. These and the other provisions of the Code will 
constitute a basic charter for workers under federal jurisdiction. 

At the beginning of the year, the trade union membership in Canada was 
1,493,000—a gain of 3 per cent over the year. Collective agreements covering 
hundreds of thousands of workers were concluded without any work stoppage 
in 1964, and the proportion of working time lost through industrial disputes 
amounted to less than one tenth of one per cent in the first ten months of the 
year. 

Last winter saw the introduction of the Winter House Building Incentive 
Program, the newest of our measures to stimulate economic activity and employ- 
ment in the winter months, when employment in Canada regularly falls off. 

It proved to be highly successful in developing year-round employment 
in the construction industry. 

These and other programs aimed at stimulating our winter economy are 
again in operation. Early indications are that their total effect will surpass that 
of last year. 

New ways of meeting manpower and labour relations problems are being 
pursued and new areas in which employers, unions and governments can co- 
operate to the advantage of all are being developed. 

The initiative and energy of Canadians have made 1964 an outstanding 
year. There is every reason to believe that the improvements in the economy will 
continue into 1965 and bring still greater security and prosperity. 

My best wishes to all for 1965. 
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Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian. Labour Congress 


As we enter upon a New Year we, as 
Canadians, have much to be thankful for. 
Most Canadians have jobs and, for the 
great majority, living standards are as high 
as they ever were. Yet, if we were to satisfy 
ourselves with rejoicing at these conditions 
we would miss the spirit of this holy period. 

Despite a reduced level of unemploy- 
ment there are still areas of Canada in 
which many Canadians are deprived of the 
right to work because they cannot find a 
job. Despite the economic prosperity of 
our country as a whole there are pockets 
of poverty in which citizens struggle for 
a mere existence. 

During the year now ending we have wit- 
nessed_ staggering strides in _ scientific 
knowledge and productive skill. At the 
same time we still lack the ability to use 
this knowledge and these skills for the 
betterment of all mankind. And at this 
season, more than at any time of the year, 
we should recognize that it is only in 
terms of human betterment that these 
advances can take on real meaning. 

Regardless of our pride in the great 
progress Canada has made economically, 
we still lag in many social services. This 
is particularly true with regard to the avail- 
ability of health facilities and_ services. 
As was pointed out in the initial report of 
the recent Royal Commission, there is an 
enormous gap between scientific knowledge 
and skills and organizational and financial 
alrangements to apply them to the needs of 
men. 

This is the season when it is fashionable 
to make _ resolutions, some facetiously, 
some seriously. Certainly there is no more 
serious resolution we could make than to 


be sure that, as a nation, every man, wo- 
man and child has access to health services 
and facilities on an equal basis—without 
any means test, without strings or the 
small-type exclusions of private contracts, 
and without paying profits to private 
corporations. 

We have been told by the Royal Com- 
mission which made a most thorough-going 
study of the subject, that such a plan for 
all citizens is within our reach. 

Economists are forecasting a good year 
for 1965 and the period immediately fol- 
lowing. If their predictions are justified 
then this is the time for us to move for- 
ward in social as well as purely economic 
matters. 

The year 1965 will be important to us 
from an international standpoint. This will 
be International Co-operation Year. We, 
in the Canadian Labour Congress, have 
always had a very active interest in inter- 
national affairs and particularly with re- 
gard to our relationship with free trade 
unionists in other parts of the world. Dur- 
ing 1965 we plan to step up our activities 
in this regard. 

We share with all Canadians the most 
earnest desire for world peace. Despite 
serious situations which erupted in some 
parts of the world during 1964 we have 
reached the end of the year without an 
outbreak of hostilities involving a large 
number of countries. We must continue 
to strive, not only for the prevention of war 
but for the development of international 
understanding and goodwill. There can 
be no objective which more truly reflects 
the true spirit of this season. 


Jean Marchand, President, Confederation of National Trade Unions 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions has expanded at an exceptional 
rate in the past few years. Workers are 
joining its ranks by the thousands, con- 
vinced that they will find there the solu- 
tion to their many problems. 

The efforts made by the CNTU to extend 
the objectives of labour, its Vitality, as well 
as its genuine Canadian character in the 
field of organization, explain why workers 
trustfully turn to it. 
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The success achieved in organizing white- 
collar workers and_ professional groups 
shows that the CNTU is adapting to the 
changing labour market and is definitely 
forging ahead. During 1964, more than 
30,000 salaried workers belonging to these 
occupational groups have joined our ranks. 

It is the wish of the CNTU that the 
growing force it represents fully serve 
labour and the Canadian nation. The CNTU 
would also like to contribute, in its own 
modest way, to restoring justice and peace 
to the world. 
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J.A. Huneault, International Railway Brotherhoods 


The National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods—com- 
posed of the elected Canadian Officers of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, The Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees Department, The 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, The 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America and The International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers—again wel- 
comes this opportunity to extend to its 
members and their families and to all 
Canadian workers sincere best wishes for 
health, happiness and prosperity during 
the coming year. 


We continue to advocate, through our 
annual presentation to the federal Govern- 
ment, proposals to improve laws beneficial 
not only to the people we represent but also 
to the Canadian people in every walk of 
life. We endorse legislation currently under 
consideration by Parliament that will en- 
able all Canadians to set aside a portion 
of their earnings that will enable them to 
live their retirement years in reasonable 
security and more important, with dignity. 


Then, too, we must commend the 
Minister of Labour for the principle of the 
legislation designed to establish basic labour 
standards for the workers of Canada. 
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In the area of labour-management rela- 
tions there continues to be evidence of a 
more mature approach to the true role of 
such relations in our society. This evidence 
to date, however, only takes the form of the 
spoken and written word, usually couched in 
generalities and platitudes. Let us hope that 
in 1965 some thinking will take the form 
of concrete evidence, particularly with re- 
gard to the human consequences of tech- 
nological change. 

There are those who offer the idea that 
the present generation may well be on the 
threshold of a new concept of society, a 
concept that will no longer be based on a 
work-oriented society but rather give 
emphasis to the true role of the individual 
on earth. 

It seems safe to say that our ability to 
deal with the social and economic implica- 
tions of rapid technological change is far 
behind our ability to create and bring 
about such change. In other words, should 
man be manipulated in the interest of 
economic changes and technological ad- 
vances, or should such changes and 
advances be manipulated in the _ best 
interest of man. 

This leads me to suggest that in order 
to bring such a new concept of society 
into being we must extend throughout 
each day of the year the spirit of the 
Brotherhood of man that is manifested on 
the occasion of Christmas. This above all 
should be our goal for 1965. 
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Canada Labour (Standards) Code Introduced 


Introduced in Commons by Minister of Labour on October 1, 
Bill C-126—an Act Respecting Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Annual Vacations and Holidays with Pay in Federal Works, 
Undertakings and Businesses—now in Committee of the Whole 


On October 1 the Minister of Labour, 
Mr. MacEachen, introduced in the House of 
Commons Bill C-126, an Act Respecting 
Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Annual 
Vacations and Holidays with Pay in Federal 
Works. Undertakings and Businesses. The 
short title proposed for the legislation is the 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 

The Bill was given second reading, sig- 
nifying approval in principle, on October 14, 
and discussion in Committee of the Whole 
was begun on October 19. The provisions 
of the Bill as introduced are summarized 
here. 

The proposed legislation will apply to 
employees employed upon or in connection 
with the operation of any work, under- 
taking or business that is within the legisla- 
tive authority of Parliament, to their em- 
ployers and to the employment in which 
they are engaged. This includes navigation 
and shipping, railways, canals, telegraphs, 
or other works or undertakings connecting 
a province with any other or others of the 
provinces. Shipping lines extending beyond 
the limits of a province are specifically 
listed, and also ferries. Other works or 
undertakings which will be under the Act 
because of their interconnecting character 
are interprovincial road transport operations 
and pipe lines. 

It also includes any aerodrome, aircraft 
or line of air transportation; radio broad- 
casting (including television); banks and the 
business of banking and “any work or under- 
taking that, although wholly situated within 
a province, is before or after its execution 
declared by the Parliament of Canada to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
for the advantage of two or more of the 
provinces.” As a result of such declarations, 


grain elevators, flour and feed mills, all 
works for the production, refining or treat- 
ment of uranium, and a few other specific 
undertakings will be governed by the Act. 

A residual clause covers any work, under- 
taking or business outside the exclusive 
legislative authority of provincial legisla- 
tures. Works of a local or private nature in 
the Yukon or Northwest Territories are not 
covered. 

The Act will apply to all government 
corporations “established to perform any 
function or duty on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Canada,” except “departmental 
corporations.” These latter are the corpora- 
tions listed in Schedule B to the Financial 
Administration Act. 

Because the Crown is not bound by a 
statute unless it is expressly so stated in 
the statute (according to a rule of interpreta- 
tion set out in the Interpretation Act), how- 
ever, employees of the federal government 
are not covered by this Act. 

The only class of employees excluded 
are those who are managers or super- 
intendents or who exercise management 
functions. Members of professions are not 
excluded, but regulations may be made 
designating professions to which the Act 
would not apply. 


There is a provision to make it clear that 
this Act establishes minimum conditions 
only; it does not affect any rights of an 
employee that are more favourable to him 
than his rights or benefits under the Act. 

After these general provisions, the Act is 
divided into five parts: Part I, Hours of 
Work; Part II, Minimum Wages; Part III, 
Annual Vacations; Part IV, General Holi- 
days; Part V, Administration and General. 


PART I—HOURS OF WORK 


Part I establishing the standards relating 
to hours of work provides that working 
hours are normally not to exceed eight hours 
a day and 40 hours a week; but overtime 
of an additional eight hours in a week is 
permitted so long as one and one-half times 
the regular rate is paid. 

In a week in which a general holiday 
occurs (for which the employee is entitled 
to a holiday with pay under Part IV) the 
overtime rate is to be paid after 32 hours 
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instead of 40. In calculating overtime for the 
week, no account is to be taken of any 
time worked on the holiday and pay for the 
holiday is to be calculated according to the 
rule in Part IV. 

There is a further provision that regula- 
tions may be made reducing the eight hours 
of overtime in a week that are permitted 
as a general rule under the Act. Such regula- 
tions could limit overtime for an “industrial 
establishment,” which can be the whole or 
part of any industry under the Act. 
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Provision is made for the issuing of regu- 
lations to permit the averaging of hours over 
a period of two or more weeks when, be- 
cause of the nature of the work, an em- 
ployee’s schedule of hours varies from 
day to day or from week to week. (For 


example, regulations might permit the 
averaging of both standard hours and 
maximum hours. In this case, _ if 


averaging were allowed over a two-week 
period, the overtime rate would be payable 
after 80 hours and the maximum working 
hours would be 96.) 

Although the normal situation con- 
templated by the Act is a five-day week, work 
may be scheduled for any employee on six 
of the days in a week (defined for the pur- 
poses of Part I as Saturday midnight to 
Saturday midnight), but not on seven days. 
Each employee is to have at least one full 
day’s rest in a week, and, wherever 
practicable, Sunday shall be the normal day 
of rest. It is specifically stated that the Act 
does not authorize the performance of any 
work on Sunday that is prohibited by law. 
“ Work in excess of 48 hours in a week 
may be allowed under permit when the 
applicant has satisfied the Minister of La- 
bour that there are exceptional circumstances 
to justify the working of additional hours. 
In dealing with such applications, which 
may be made either by an individual em- 
ployer or an employers’ association, the 
Minister is to have regard to the conditions 
of employment in the industrial establish- 
ment concerned and to the welfare of the 
employees, in addition to satisfying himself 
that there are exceptional circumstances to 
justify the granting of the permit. 

A permit is to be for a definite period 
and may specify either the total number of 
additional hours that may be worked in 
that period by the class of employees to 
whom it applies, or the additional number 
of hours per day or per week they may work 
during the period. The employer to whom a 


permit is issued is required to report in writ- 
ing to the Minister within 15 days after the 
expiration of the period, or at another date 
fixed in the permit, the number of employees 
who worked in excess of 48 hours in a week 
and the number of additional hours each 
employee worked. 

Where emergency work is required (as 
in cases of accidents, essential work to be 
done to machinery or other unpreventable 
circumstances), the maximum weekly hours 
may be exceeded but the employer is to 
report in writing to the Minister, within 
15 days after the end of the month in which 
the maximum hours were exceeded, the 
number of employees who worked additional 
hours and the number of hours each of 
them worked, and to state as well the nature 
of the circumstances that made the emer- 
gency work necessary. 

There is no provision in Part I for relax- 
ing the requirement to pay the overtime rate 
after eight hours in a day or 40 in a week, 
except as may be permitted by regulations 
allowing averaging for a period longer than 
a week; but a transitional section relevant 
to the period between January 1, 1965 and 
July 1, 1966 authorizes the Minister to 
make an order to defer the application of 
the whole of Part I in particular cases. 

Where it is shown to the Minister’s satis- 
faction that standard hours of work can- 
not be immediately adjusted to eight and 
40 without prejudicing the interests of the 
employees or being seriously detrimental 
to the operation of the undertaking, he may 
defer the application of Part I for a period 
of time which may not extend beyond 
June 30, 1966. The deferment order may 
specify the maximum hours of work per- 
mitted for employees subject to the order 
during the period of deferment and may 
specify different maximum hours for dif- 
ferent times; that is, it may provide for 
adjustment to the 40-hour standard by a 
series of steps. 


PART II—MINIMUM WAGES 


Part II requires the payment of a mini- 
mum rate of wages of $1.25 an hour. This 
rate applies to both men and women, but 
does not apply to persons under 17 years 
of age. 

Taking into account the hours of work 
provisions described above, it is clear that 
$1.25 an hour is the minimum rate that 
may be paid for time worked that does not 
exceed eight hours in a day or 40 hours 
in a week. It applies to part-time or casual 
employees who do not work the full normal 
day or week as well as to any full-time 
employees whose hours of work do not 
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exceed eight in a day or 40 in a week. Part 
I provides that, for any hours worked in 
excess of eight in a day or 40 in a week, 
an employee is entitled to one and one-half 
times his regular rate of pay. 

Where employees are paid on other than 
a time basis, or a combination of time 
and some other basis, there is authority for 
the Minister to fix, by order, a standard 
basis of work to which a minimum wage on a 
basis other than time may be applied, and 
to fix a minimum rate of wages that, in 
his opinion, is the equivalent of $1.25 an 
hour. 
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There are to be regulations dealing with 
the employment of persons under 17 years 
of age, which will specify the occupations 
in which they may be employed and may 
establish a minimum wage rate applicable 
to such employment. 

The Minister may authorize the employ- 
ment of a handicapped person at a wage 
lower than the minimum wage in individual 
cases if the person’s disability constitutes a 
handicap in the performance of the work 
to be done and if the Minister is of the 
opinion that it is in the interests of the 
person to do so. 

Provision has been made for the mak- 
ing of regulations dealing with a number 
of matters relating to the minimum wage 
rate. Among these matters are the price 
that may be charged for board or living 
quarters furnished by an employer to an 
employee, and the maximum deductions that 
may be made from the employee’s wages; 
the charges or deductions for furnishing 
uniforms or other articles of wearing apparel 
that an employer requires an employee to 
wear; and the charges or deductions for 
furnishing any tools or equipment that an 
employer may require an employee to use 
and for their maintenance and repair. Regu- 
lations may also require an employer in 
specified circumstances to provide, main- 
tain or launder uniforms or other articles 
of apparel that he requires an employee to 
Wear. 

Regulations may also be made requiring 
an employer to pay an employee for a 
minimum number of hours of work if he 


reports for work at the call of the employer, 
whether or not he is put to work. 

An employer who is providing an on-the- 
job training program adequate to increase 
the skill or proficiency of his employees 
may be exempted by regulation, upon terms 
and conditions to be specified in the regula- 
tions, from paying the minimum wage rate 
to the employees being trained during the 
training period or any part of it. 

Apart from the exceptions noted above, 
$1.25 an hour is the minimum wage rate to 
which all employees under the Act will be 
entitled when Section 11 requiring the pay- 
ment of the minimum wage comes into 
effect. As a general rule this will be on 
January 1, 1965. 

In the case of an undertaking that is 
organized and operated in a local area, if it 
can be shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister that the introduction on January 
1 of the $1.25 an hour minimum rate would 
unduly prejudice the interests of the em- 
ployees or would be seriously detrimental to 
the operation of the undertaking, the 
Minister may defer the application of Sec- 
tion 11 to that particular undertaking or a 
class of its. employees for a period which 
may not extend beyond June 30, 1966. Such 
an order is to specify a minimum rate of 
wages, less than $1.25 an hour, which must 
be paid during the period of deferment, and 
different minimum rates may be set for 
different times within the deferment period. 
The effect is to permit step-by-step adjust- 
ment of the minimum rate in the 18-month 
period after the Act comes into force. 


PART THI—ANNUAL VACATIONS 


Part III, which will repeal and replace the 
Annual Vacations Act passed in 1958, 
provides that every employee is entitled to 
at least a two-week vacation with vacation 
pay (4 per cent of his wages for the year) 
after every completed year of employment. 
It is similar to the present Act, except that 
the period of employment necessary to 
qualify for the two-week vacation has been 
shortened to one year. 

A “year of employment” must be con- 
tinuous with one employer and may be the 
12-month period from the date an in- 
dividual’s employment began or from any 
subsequent anniversary date thereafter; a 
calendar year or another year approved 
by the Minister under the regulations in 
relation to an industrial establishment. 

The entitlement to a two-week vacation 
applies with respect to a year of employment 
begun before and completed after the com- 
ing into force of Part III. If an employee 
has not been granted a vacation in respect 
of a year of employment completed before 
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Part III comes into force, he must be 
granted the vacation and vacation pay he 
was entitled to under the Annual Vacations 
Act. 

Annual vacations are to be granted so as 
to begin not later than 10 months after the 
completion of the year of employment, and 
vacation pay is to be paid at least one day 
before the beginning of the vacation. An 
earlier time for the payment of vacation pay 
may be prescribed by the regulations. 

When a general holiday occurs during 
an employee’s vacation, the vacation may 
be extended by one day. The pay for the 
extra day is the pay to which the employee 
is entitled for that general holiday under 
Part IV. 

When employment is terminated during a 
year, the employee is entitled to any vaca- 
tion pay owing in respect of a prior com- 
pleted year of employment and to 4 per 
cent of his wages for the part of the year 
he has worked. To be entitled to vacation 
pay on termination of employment, how- 
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ever, an employee must have been con- 
tinuously employed by the employer for 
a period of 30 days or more. 

As under the Annual Vacations Act, it 
is provided that, where a federal work is 
transferred from an employer to a new em- 
ployer, the employment of the employee by 
the two employers before and after the 
transfer shall be deemed to be continuous. 
This provision is necessarily confined to 
transfers within works coming under federal 
jurisdiction. 

Vacation pay is deemed for all purposes 
to be wages. 


Other matters, as under the Annual Vaca- 
tions Act, may be dealt with by regulations. 
Regulations may specify how much notice 
must be given an employee of the time he 
is to take his vacation, and when he is to 
receive his vacation pay, and may define 
circumstances under which a vacation may 
be postponed or waived. There is also 
provision for making regulations to clarify 
certain questions that may arise in con- 
nection with the concept of “continuous em- 
ployment” with one employer, and for cal- 
culating and determining vacation and vaca- 
tion pay in unusual situations. 


PART IV—GENERAL HOLIDAYS 


Part IV provides that an employee is 
entitled to a holiday with pay on each of 
seven general holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. Another holiday, however, 
may be substituted for any of them in 
accordance with a procedure set out in the 
Act. 


An employee is not entitled to a holiday 
with pay that occurs in his first 30 days of 
employment with an employer. The only 
other circumstance in which an employee is 
not entitled to a holiday with pay is when a 
general holiday falls in a week (other than 
a week in which he is on his annual vaca- 
tion) in which he is not entitled to wages 
for any other day. 


If a general holiday falls on a day that 
is a non-working day for an employee, he 
is to have a holiday with pay added to his 
annual vacation or granted at another time 
convenient to him and the employer. 


If New Year’s Day, Dominion Day or 
Christmas Day falls on a Sunday or Satur- 
day that is a non-working day for an em- 
ployee, he is entitled to a holiday with pay 
on the working day immediately preceding 
or following the general holiday. However, 
if employees are employed under the terms 
of a collective agreement that guarantees 
them at least seven holidays with pay, the 
above rule with respect to holidays falling 
on non-working days will not apply. 

The procedure for substituting another 
holiday for a general holiday is either for 
the parties to a collective agreement to 
notify the Minister in writing that a specified 
day has been designated in the collective 
agreement as a holiday in lieu of a general 
holiday; or, where the employees are not 
represented by a trade union, or if some 
employees are not provided for under a 
collective agreement with regard to general 
holidays, for the employer to apply to the 
Minister to substitute another day, and the 
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Minister may approve the substitution if 
he is satisfied that the majority of the em- 
ployees covered by the application concur. 

The principle in regard to pay for a 
general holiday on which an employee does 
not work is that he shall receive his regular 
pay. In the case of an employee whose 
wages are caculated on a weekly or monthly 
basis, this will mean that his weekly or 
monthly wages may not be reduced by 
reason of the holiday. An employee paid on 
an hourly basis must be paid at least the 
equivalent of the wages he would have 
earned for his normal hours of work. If an 
employee’s wages are calculated on some 
other basis, the same principle is to be 
applied: he is to receive the equivalent of 
a normal day’s pay. Regulations may be 
made to prescribe how a normal day’s pay 
may be calculated in different circumstances, 
whether by taking an average of the em- 
ployee’s earnings over a certain period, or 
some other way. 

Pay granted to an employee for a general 
holiday on which he does not work shall 
for all purposes be deemed to be wages. 

There is nothing in the Bill that will pro- 
hibit work on any general holiday. If work 
is performed on a general holiday by a per- 
son employed in a “continuous operation” 
(defined to include employment concerned 
with running of trains and other means of 
transport, communication or broadcasting 
operations or services, or any operation or 
service normally carried on without regard 
to Sundays or holidays), he is entitled to a 
holiday with pay at some other time, either 
a day added to his annual vacation or a day 
at another time convenient to him and the 
employer. In employment other than a 
continuous operation, if an employee is 
required to work he must be paid, in addi- 
tion to his regular wages for the day, at a 
rate of not less than one and one-half times 
his regular rate for the time worked. 
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As noted above, an employee is not 
entitled to pay for a general holiday that 
occurs in his first 30 days of employment 
with an employer; but if he is required to 
work on the general holiday he is to be 
paid at one and one-half times his regular 
rate. If he is employed in a continuous 


operation, however, he may be paid at his 
regular rate. 

“His first 30 days of employment” in 
this section means the period of his employ- 
ment relationship, whether or not he has 
been called upon to work every working 
day within the period. 


PART V—ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL 


Part V contains provisions authorizing the 
holding of inquiries, and deals with in- 
spection, the furnishing of information by 
employers, the keeping of records, the 
furnishing of pay statements to employees, 
offences and penalties, and the annual 
report that must be made to Parliament on 
the administration of the Act. In this Part 
also, the general regulation-making power 
is set out, as well as the transitional provi- 
sions described above permitting deferment 
of the operation of Part I and of the provi- 
sion in Part II requiring payment of the 
$1.25 an hour minimum rate. 

The Minister may appoint one or more 
persons to hold an inquiry into employment 
in any industrial establishment, and persons 
sO appointed will have the powers of a 
commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act. 

The Minister may designate any person 
as an inspector under the Act. The powers 
of inspectors include the authority to ex- 
ammine payroll and other records, to take 
extracts from or make copies of them, to 
require an employer to make or furnish 
correct statements, either orally or in writ- 
ing, respecting wages, hours of work, and 
conditions of employment of any of his 
employees, and to require an employee to 
make full disclosure, production and 
delivery of all records in his possession or 
under his control, or to provide informa- 
tion relating to these matters. 

An inspector has the right to enter any 
place used in connection with a federal 
work, undertaking or business, make an 
inspection, and question any employee apart 
from his employer. The inspector must 
produce his certificate of authority from 
the Minister, if so required by the person in 
charge. The person in charge and every 
employee are required to give the inspector 
all reasonable assistance in carrying out 
his duties. 

An inspector may administer oaths and 
receive affidavits and statutory declarations 
in connection with the statements he is 
authorized to require an employer to make. 

Where underpayment of wages is found 
on inspection, whether through failure to pay 
the minimum wage, overtime pay for excess 
hours, vacation pay or holiday pay, the 
inspector may determine the unpaid balance 
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to which the employee is entitled. If the 
amount is agreed to in writing by the em- 
ployer and employee, the employer is 
required to pay that amount to the employee 
on the direction of the inspector within five 
days after the date of the agreement, or to 
the Minister to be paid forthwith to the 
employee. 

When an employer has made payment of 
the agreed amount to an employee follow- 
ing an inspection, in accordance with the 
procedure described above, a prosecution 
for failure to pay the employee his full 
wages shall not be instituted against the 
employer without the written consent of the 
Minister. 

An employer is required to furnish such 
information relating to the wages, hours of 
work, general holidays, annual vacations and 
conditions of work of his employees as the 
Minister may require. 


Keeping of Records 


Records are to be kept for a period of 
at least 24 months after the work is per- 
formed and are to include the name of the 
employee, address, age if under 17, wage 
rate, hours worked, and the actual earnings 
of and payments to each employee. 

AS a general rule, employers will be re- 
quired to furnish to each employee on each 
pay day a statement showing the period and 
the number of hours for which payment is 
made, the wage rate, any deductions and 
the actual sum being received by the em- 
ployee. The Minister may, by order, how- 
ever, exempt any employer from any or all 
of these requirements. 


Offences and Penalties 


It is an offence punishable on summary 
conviction to contravene any provision of 
the Act or regulations or any order made 
under the Act. The maximum penalty that 
may be imposed is a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars or imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding one year, or both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

It is also an offence to discharge or 
threaten to discharge or otherwise discrimi- 
nate against a person for testifying in a 
proceeding or inquiry under the Act or for 
giving information regarding working con- 
ditions to the Minister or an inspector. The 
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maximum penalty for such an offence is the 
same as for other contraventions of the 
Act. 

A complaint or information may relate 
to one or more offences by one employer 
in respect of one or more of his employees. 


Proceedings in respect of an offence under 
the Act may be instituted at any time within 
two years after the time when the subject 
matter of the proceedings arose. 

The court may order remedial measures 
as well as impose a penalty. Where an em- 
ployer has been convicted of failing to pay 
an employee the wages required by the Act 
the minimum wage, overtime pay, vacation 
pay or holiday pay), the convicting court 
may, in addition to any other penalty, order 
the employer to pay the employee the wages 
to which he is entitled. If the court finds 
that the employer has not kept accurate re- 
cords as required by the Act or regulations, 
the employee affected shall be conclusively 
presumed to have been employed for the 
maximum number of hours a week allowed 
under the Act and to be entitled to the full 
weekly wage for those hours. 

Where an employer has been convicted 
of discharging an employee contrary to the 
Act, the convicting court may, in addition to 
any other penalty, order the employer 
to reinstate him in his position and pay him 
compensation for his lost wages. 

An employer who refuses or neglects to 
comply with an order of the court in either 
of the above cases is guilty of an offence 
punishable on summary conviction and is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $50 for each 
day during which such refusal or failure 
continues. 


The identity of a complainant is not to be 
revealed if he requests that it should not 
be disclosed, except where disclosure is 
necessary for purposes of a prosecution or 
is considered by the Minister to be in the 
public interest. 
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It is specifically stated that the Act does 
not suspend or affect any civil remedy an 
employee may have for recovery of arrears 
of wages. 

A report on the administration of the 
Act, including a statement showing the addi- 
tional hours worked by employees in ex- 
ceptional circumstances under permits issued 
by the Minister, and the additional hours 
worked in emergencies, is to be prepared 
within three months after the termination 
of each fiscal year, and is to be tabled in 
Parliament, immediately if Parliament is in 
session, and, if it is not in session, then 
within the first 15 days that it is next in 
session. 

Regulations 


The Governor in Council may make 
regulations for carrying out the purposes 
of the Act. Among the specific matters 
listed are regulations with respect to the 
keeping of records and the production and 
inspection of records, the calculating and 
determining of wages including the mone- 
tary value of remuneration other than 
money, and the regular rate of wages of em- 
ployees who are not paid solely on a time 
basis. 

There is also authority to regulate split 
shifts by prescribing the spread of the work- 
ing-day of any employee; to fix a minimum 
meal period, and the maximum period that 
may be worked without a meal period. 

Regulations may also be issued requiring 
employers to notify their employees of the 
provisions of the Act or regulations or any 
order and particularly with regard to the 
provisions concerning working hours; or 
providing for the payment of an employee’s 
wages to the Minister or some other person 
in the event that the employee cannot be 
found. 

Regulations may also provide for the 
establishment of consultative or advisory 
committees to advise the Minister on any 
matters arising to relation to the administra- 
tion of the Act. 
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Provincial Labour Standards Legislation, 1964 


Seven provinces adopt new labour standards provisions; New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta make most extensive changes 


In 1964, seven provinces adopted new la- 
bour standards provisions; New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Alberta made the most 
extensive changes. 

New Brunswick enacted the Minimum 
Employment Standards Act, which provides 
for a weekly rest, fixes a minimum age for 
employment, regulates the hours of work of 
women and young persons, and provides for 
maternity leave. The New Brunswick Vaca- 
tion Pay Act was extended to virtually all 
employees in the province except domestic 
servants and farm workers. Amendments to 
the Minimum Wage Act made it clear that 
tips are not to be counted when computing 
minimum wages, introduced changes in 
coverage and increased the general penalty 
for violations. 

In Ontario, amendments to the Industrial 
Standards Act made a number of changes 
in administration, added new publicity re- 
quirements, strengthened enforcement pro- 
cedures and clarified a number of other 
provisions. Provisions regulating the hours 
of work of women and young persons 
formerly contained in the factory legislation 
were added, with some modifications, to the 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act. 


Alberta passed the Public Works Creditors 
Payment Act, which is designed to ensure 
that persons who supply labour, materials, 
equipment or services to contractors engaged 
in government construction contract work 
are paid in full. Amendments to the Alberta 
Labour Act enable the Government to pro- 
vide for paid holidays, and strengthen the 
wage recovery provisions. 

In Nova Scotia, a new Minimum Wage 
Act, applicable to both men and women, 
not only provided for the establishment of 
minimum wage rates but also authorized 
orders fixing maximum working hours and 
introduced a new provision requiring one 
week’s notice of termination of employ- 
ment. 

Manitoba replaced its Fair Wage Act by 
the Construction Industry Wages Act. The 
new Act continues the principle of establish- 
ing minimum rates and maximum regular 
working hours for employees in the con- 
struction industry based on recommenda- 
tions of a board composed of representa- 
tives of employers and employees in the 
industry; but instead of one board, it pro- 
vides for three separate boards for different 
sectors of the industry. 

Saskatchewan raised the school-leaving 
age and British Columbia amended its 
Trade-schools Regulation Act. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Minimum Employment Standards Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Employ- 
ment Standards Act, which went into force 
on May 1, incorporates the weekly rest 
provisions formerly contained in the Weekly 
Rest Period Act, fixes a minimum age for 
employment, regulates the hours of employ- 
ment of women and young persons and 
provides for maternity leave. 

The new legislation applies to every place 
of employment in the province except 
private homes, farms and establishments 
under federal labour jurisdiction. 

The weekly rest requirement is the same 
as in the former legislation. As before, em- 
ployers msut give their employees a weekly 
rest of at least 24 consecutive hours, to be 
taken if possible on Sunday. The only ex- 
ceptions are farm workers, part-time em- 
ployees not usually employed more than five 
hours in any one day, persons who in the 
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opinion of the Minister are required to cope 
with an emergency, and employees excluded 
from the Act by order-in-council. 


Some variation of the weekly rest require- 
ment is again provided for. Where a weekly 
rest is impracticable, the Minister, as before, 
may permit rest periods to accumulate and 
to be taken later, either part at a time or all 
together. 

The Act prohibits the employment of 
children under 16 years without a written 
authorization from the Minister of Labour. 
In addition, the Minister has discretionary 
authority to forbid the employment of per- 
sons 16 to 18 years of age in employment 
deemed to be dangerous or injurious to their 
health or welfare. 

Restrictions on hours of employment of 
female employees and of boys under 18 
years, previously contained in the factory 
legislation, have been transferred to this 
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Act, with some modifications. They now 
provide that, except with the permission of 
the Minister, female employees and boys 
under 18 years may not work more than 9 
hours in a day and 48 in a week. Previously, 
the weekly limit was 54 hours and applied 
only in factories. 


Daily hours may be extended, however, 
to give a shorter work day on Saturday, or 
some other day. If a permit to work longer 
hours is granted, the employer must keep a 
record of the hours worked and post a 
notice signed by the employer and the 
inspector setting forth the conditions con- 
tained in the authorization. 


No employer may permit an employee 
to work more than six hours without a meal 
period. An exception is made, however, for 
a shift worker employed on a shift of eight 
hours or less. 


Another general provision applicable to 
both men and women provides that, when 
services are terminated, the employer must, 
not later than the next regular pay day, pay 
to the employee all wages or salary earned 
by the employee up to the time of termina- 
tion of employment. 

The new Act also includes maternity leave 
provisions similar to those in the British 
Columbia Maternity Protection Act. 

They provide that an employer must per- 
mit a pregnant woman to be absent from 
work for a period of up to six weeks before 
her time of delivery on production of a 
medical certificate stating that her delivery 
will probably take place within six weeks. 
The Act also prohibits the employment of 
a woman for six weeks after childbirth or 
for a longer period on production of a medi- 
cal certificate. A woman who has been on 
maternity leave may not be dismissed until 
she has been absent for 16 weeks or more. 

To ensure enforcement, inspectors are 
empowered to enter work-places at reason- 
able times and make such investigations 
and inquiries as may be necessary. 


Penalties are provided for violations of 
the Act. A person found guilty of an offence 
is liable to a fine from $100 to $1,000 and, 
in default, to imprisonment for up to six 
months. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 
was amended with respect to coverage. 
Officers, officials and persons employed in a 
confidential capacity, formerly excluded, are 
now covered but part-time employees who 
work for four hours or less a day or 24 
hours or less a week are no longer within 
the scope of the Act. Domestic servants, 
agricultural workers and Crown employees 
continue to be excluded. 

Another amendment makes it clear that 
tips and gratuities are not to be counted 
when computing minimum wages. 

The general penalty for a violation of the 
Act is now a fine of from $100 to $1,000 
and, in default, imprisonment for up to six 
months. 


Vacation Pay Act 


The coverage of the New Brunswick 
Vacation Pay Act, which provides for a 
week’s vacation with pay after a year’s 
service, was extended to cover all employees 
in the province except domestic servants, 
farm workers, Crown employes and persons 
employed for four hours or less a day or 
24 hours or less a week. Previously, the 
Act applied only to persons employed in the 
construction and mining industries or in the 
processing, canning and packing of fish, 
fruit or vegetables. 

As before, employees who do not work 
the 225 working days or shifts necessary 
to qualify for a vacation or whose services 
are terminated before the end of the vaca- 
tion year are entitled to vacation pay, (two 
per cent of annual earnings). This vacation 
pay must now be given not later than the 
next regular pay period after the vacation 
pay year ends or employment ceases, as 
the case may be. 


ONTARIO 


Industrial Standards Act 


The Ontario Industrial Standards Act, 
which sets out a procedure whereby sched- 
ules of wages and hours and days of la- 
bour formulated at employer-employee con- 
ferences may be made legally binding on 
all employers and employees in the partic- 
ular industry or trade in the specified zone, 
has been extensively amended. 

The legislation was first enacted in 1935 
to protect workers against substandard wages 
and working conditions, and responsible 
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employers against unfair competition. There 
have been no major changes either in sub- 
stance or in administation since 1937. 


The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour-Management Relations in the 
Construction Industry (the Goldenburg 
Report) stated that briefs submitted to the 
Commission criticized the enforcement of 
construction schedules and the lack of 
regular inspections. The Commissioner 
recommended a number of changes to make 
the Act more effective in construction, 
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which included the provision of adequate 
machinery for administration and enforce- 
ment. 

In September 1962, Professor Bora Laskin 
of the University of Toronto was appointed 
as a Committee of Inquiry to review, 
through public hearings and otherwise, the 
scope and operation of the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act, and to make such recommenda- 
tions as he deemed advisable. 

In his report, which was released on 
November 18, 1963, Professor Laskin 
stated that the Act should be retained but 
modified. He recommended 57 legislative 
and administrative changes to bring the 
Act into line with modern working condi- 
tions and to. strengthen enforcement 
procedures. 

Many of these recommendations have 
been taken into account in the amending 
Act, which has made a number of changes 
in administration, strengthened enforcement 
procedures and added new publicity require- 
ments. The range of permitted terms of an 
industrial standards schedule has been in- 
creased and the Minister’s power to define 
zones and industries has been clarified. 

Responsibility for the administration of 
the legislation has been transferred from the 
Industry and Labour Board to a full-time 
officer of the Department of Labour to be 
Known as the Director of Labour Standards. 
The Minister of Labour has authority to 
designate an officer of the Department as 
Administrator of Industrial Standards, who 
may perform the duties and exercise the 
powers of the Director under his direction. 

The amended Act clarifies the power of 
the Minister to enlarge, reduce or divide 
a designated zone as economic considera- 
tions and the public interest indicate. He is 
also empowered to amend the definition of 
an industry without invalidating an existing 
schedule for the industry. 


Publicity Requirements 


In accordance with a recommendation 
of Professor Laskin, new publicity require- 
ments have been imposed. The Act now 
makes it obligatory to publish notices of 
the convening of a conference so that 
interested persons will know Officially that 
proceedings for a schedule are pending. A 
notice of proposed amendments to a sched- 
ule also must be published to enable 
objections to be weighed. Previously the Act 
contained no requirement for advertising 
the holding of a conference but in practice 
this was done. 

In his report, Professor Laskin questioned 
the validity of the provisions in industrial 
standards schedules that purported to 
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prescribe pay for days not worked (so-called 
paid statutory holidays). To remove any 
doubt, the range of permitted terms of a 
schedule has been increased to include vaca- 
tions with pay or pay in lieu of a vacation 
and pay for designated holidays. 


The definition of wages was reworded 
to make it clear that for purposes of a 
schedule, incentive rates in any of their 
variations are wages. “Wages” is now defined 
as any form of remuneration for labour per- 
formed, including payment at an hourly, 
daily, weekly or monthly rate or at a piece- 
work or unit-price rate on an incentive or 
production basis. 


As before, the Minister may approve a 
schedule formulated at a conference only if 
it is supported by a “proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees.” 
An amendment empowers the officer who 
convened a conference to conduct post- 
conference investigations into the conditions 
of labour and the practices prevailing in the 
industry and to recommend to the Minister 
variations in the schedule proposed by the 
conference. 


Schedules will remain in force during 
pleasure, as before, but the provision for 
giving schedules a fixed duration not exceed- 
ing 12 months has been dropped. 


Advisory Committees 


A number of amendments concern ad- 
visory committees. One provides that mem- 
bers of advisory committees are to be reim- 
bursed out of provincial funds for expenses 
incurred in carrying out their duties. An- 
other amendment makes it clear that mem- 
bers will not be disqualified from acting 
as such merely because they come from the 
industry or trade governed by the schedule 
they seek to enforce. A quorum rule is also 
prescribed for decisions of an advisory com- 
mittee. 


In view of the urgency often attending a 
request for overtime work, an advisory com- 
mittee is now authorized to delegate its 
power to issue permits for overtime work. 


The provisions for keeping and inspecting 
records pertaining to hours, wages and vaca- 
tions of employees have been strengthened. 
It is now mandatory for an employer 
covered by a schedule to keep, for a period 
of 12 months, records showing the pre- 
scribed information in respect of each 
employee. Previously, employers were re- 
quired to furnish information and produce 
records when requested by the Board. 


Another amendment enables an inspector 
to enter premises at all times when em- 
ployees are at work. This change had been 
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urged by all advisory committees of the gar- 
ment industry that appeared at the Inquiry 
and was also recommended by the Com- 
missioner. 


Penalties 


The pecuniary penalties for breaches of a 
schedule, which had not been changed since 
1936, have been increased in accordance 
with Professor Laskin’s recommendations. 
An employer who contravenes a schedule is 
now liable to a fine of $50 to $200 for a 
first offence, and to a fine of $100 to $1,000 
for subsequent offences. In case of default, 
an employer is again liable to imprisonment 
for a maximum term of two months for a 
first offence and of six months for a sub- 
sequent offence. 

In addition to the fine, an employer con- 
victed of failure to pay the minimum rate 
of wages prescribed by a schedule will 
again be required to pay any wages owing. 
The Director is given discretionary authority 
to order this money forfeited to the Crown, 
or to order all or part of it paid to the 
employee, depending on whether or not 
there has been employee complicity in the 
evasion of the schedule. 

To ensure enforcement of an order to 
pay wages, the Director has been em- 
powered to file an order in a division court, 
or in a county or district court if the amount 
is over $400. 

An employee who contravenes a schedule 
is now liable to a fine of $25 to $100 and, 
as before, to imprisonment for up to 10 
days in case of default. 

The amended Act makes it an offence 
for an employer to discharge or to discrimi- 
nate against an employee who has given 
evidence in any proceeding under the Act, 
or given to the Director or other authorized 
person any information regarding earnings, 
hours or conditions of labour of employees 
in an industry. In addition to any penalty 
imposed, the convicting magistrate many now 
order an employer found guilty of intimida- 
tion to reinstate the employee, with or with- 
out compensation for loss of earnings or 
other employment benefits. An order for 
reinstatement may be enforced by filing it 
in the Supreme Court, 


Hours of Work Act 

Provisions dealing with hours and condi- 
tions of employment of women and young 
persons formerly contained in the Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act have 
been transferred with some modifications to 
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the Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act. This amendment was _ recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on In- 
dustrial Safety (the McAndrew Commis- 
sion), which said that this change would 
make the factory legislation more cohesive 
and would also solve the problem of over- 
lapping jurisdictions. 

The amended Act provides that no young 
person under 18 years of age and no woman 
may work in any factory or shop (the term 
includes a restaurant, bowling alley, pool 
room or billiard parlour) between the hours 
of 12 midnight and 6 a.m., except with the 
permission of the Minister of Labour. 
Previously, boys 14 to 16 years, girls 14 to 
18 years, and women were not allowed 
to work in a factory between the hours of 
6:30 p.m. and 7 a.m. or in a shop or restau- 
rant between the hours of 11 p.m. and 7 
am., except with the permission of a 
factory inspector. 


More Than One Job 


Another amendment is designed to en- 
sure that no young person with more than 
one job works longer than eight hours a 
day. It stipulates that no young person may 
work, and no person may knowingly permit 
him to work, more than the prescribed num- 
ber of daily hours, even though the work 
may be performed in more than one estab- 
lishment. 


The amended Act also limits the overtime 
hours of young persons. If regulations 
authorizing longer weekly hours are issued, 
the overtime of young persons must now be 
limited to six hours a week. 

Another new feature is that the Industry 
and Labour Board is now empowered to fix 
minimum rates of wages for overtime 
worked by young persons. At present, there 
is no legislation in Ontario requiring em- 
ployers to pay either adults or young per- 
sons a premium rate for overtime. 


The section dealing with eating periods 
has been reworded to cover men as well as 
women and young persons. An employer is 
required to give his employees eating 
periods of at least one-half hour, or such 
lesser period as the Board may approve, at 
such intervals that no employee works longer 
than five consecutive hours without an eat- 
ing period. If shorter eating periods have 
already been established in any workplace, 
however, they may be continued, except with 
respect to young persons, unless the Board 
orders otherwise. 
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ALBERTA 


Public Works Creditors Payment Act 

The Alberta Public Works Creditors Pay- 
ment Act, which is similiar to legislation 
adopted in Ontario last year, is designed to 
ensure that persons who supply labour, 
equipment, materials or services to a con- 
tractor with a provincial government con- 
tract are paid in full. 

According to press reports, the Minister 
of Highways said outside the House that 
the legislation was meant to protect em- 
ployees of bankrupt contractors who some- 
times had to wait long periods before col- 
lecting back wages and salaries because 
bonding companies sometimes took a long 
time to determine the extent of their in- 
volvement. 


Into Force July 1 

The new legislation, which went into force 
on July 1, permits the Alberta government 
to pay money owing under a public works 
contract directly to the creditors and to 
recover the amounts paid from money due 
the contractor or from the bonding com- 
pany. 

If a contractor (the term is defined to 
include a subcontractor) fails to pay a 
creditor and a claim is filed with the 
responsible department or agency within 
90 days after the last day on which the 
labour, equipment, materials or services 
were provided, the Crown may, after giving 
notice to the contractor and surety, pay 
the claimant the sum settled upon and de- 
duct the amount so paid from the moneys 
due the contractor or from the moneys or 
securities, if any, deposited to ensure per- 
formance of contract. If there is not suf- 
ficient money to cover the amount paid to 
the creditor, the bonding company, if any, 
must make up the deficiency. 

The Act also makes it mandatory for 
every contractor to post in a conspicuous 
place on the public work a copy of the pro- 
vision dealing with payment of claims 
described above. 

In addition, the contractor may be 
required to send to the Crown, on demand, 
a list of his creditors, giving particulars. 

A contractor who does not comply with 
the publicity requirement or who fails to 
submit a list of his creditors when requested 
is guilty of an offence and liable to a fine of 
from $10 to $100 for every day the default 
continues. 
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Labour Act 

The amendments to the labour standards 
provisions of the Alberta Labour Act were 
concerned with payment for holidays, re- 
covery of unpaid wages and employment 
agencies. 

One amendment makes it possible for the 
Government to provide for paid holidays. 
It authorizes the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, with the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, to make an order 
fixing “the basis for the computation of 
minimum sums of money,” to be paid by 
any employer to any of his employees who 
do not work on the holidays, except Sun- 
days, defined in the Interpretation Act, 1958, 
and to his employees who do work on such 
holidays. Alternatively, the order may 
provide that, in lieu of holiday pay, an em- 
ployer may pay the employee a specified 
percentage of his ordinary wages on termina- 
tion of employment or at the time he com- 
mences his annual vacation, whichever is 
earlier. 

In line with this change, the section em- 
powering the Board to require the pay- 
ment of the overtime rate for time worked 
on a statutory holiday has been revoked. 
This provision had never been used. The 
general minimum wage orders applicable to 
most workplaces do, however, prohibit 
deductions from the weekly minimum wage 
for time not worked on a statutory holiday, 
if the employer’s place of business is closed 
for the holiday. 


New Penalty Clauses 


The section requiring an employer to 
pay an employee any wages due him with- 
in 10 days after the expiration of each period 
of employment has been strengthened by the 
addition of new penalty clauses. The Act 
now provides that, in addition, to any fine 
imposed, the convicting magistrate must 
order a defaulting employer to pay any 
wages owing. If necessary, the amount pay- 
able may be recovered by seizure of the 
employer’s goods and chattels. An employer 
who fails to comply with such an order is 
liable to imprisonment for from 10 to 90 
days. 

The section prohibiting the operation of 
fee-charging employment agencies has been 
amended to exclude firms or persons pro- 
viding a counselling and placement service 
for professional, scientific or executive per- 
sonnel where no fee is charged directly or 
indirectly to the person seeking employment 
or to an employee. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Minimum Wage Act 


The new Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act, 
which went into force on July 1, replaced 
the Women’s Minimum Wage Act and the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, a statute enacted 
in 1945 and never put into operation. The 
new legislation covers all employees in the 
province except domestic servants and farm 
labourers. 


According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour said that the Bill stemmed from 
considerable agitation in the province for 
such legislation but that neither employers 
or employees had been asked to present their 
views. Before the Bill was drafted, however, 
circulars were sent to 12,000 employers in 
the province asking for information as to 
the number, age and sex of their employees 
and the wages paid. 


In line with the practice in other prov- 
inces, the new Act does not set a statutory 
minimum rate but provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Minimum Wage Board, com- 
posed of from five to seven persons, with 
authority to fix minimum wage rates and 
to regulate other conditions of work, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 


In explanation of this, the Minister said 
it was difficult to set a general minimum 
wage in the province because of the diversity 
of employment; for this reason it was 
thought advisable to have a board similar 
to ones established in other provinces be- 
cause it would set different rates for dif- 
ferent job classifications and for various 
areas of the province. 


The new Board was set up in June and 
is composed of seven persons, five of whom 
were members of the former Board. As re- 
quired by law, two of the members are 
women. 

The Board is given wide discretion in fix- 
ing rates and in applying the rates so estab- 
lished. It may apply the minimum rates to 
employees generally or to any group or 
class or sex of employees in any industry, 
business, trade or occupation, or it may 
establish regional differentials. The Board 
may regulate deductions from the minimum 
wage and fix maximum charges for board, 
lodging, uniforms, laundry or other services 
provided by the employer. 


In its orders, the Board may set special 
rates for apprentices, and for inexperienced 
or handicapped employees, and may limit 
the number of persons employed at such 
rates. It may also issue special permits 
authorizing the employment of handicapped 
workers at sub-minimum rates. 
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In addition, the Board is now empowered 
to establish the regular working period and 
the maximum number of hours of labour 
that may be worked regularly in any in- 
dustry, business trade or occupation. At 
present, there is no general hours of work 
law in effect in the province. 

The Act expressly states that every em- 
ployer who permits an employee to perform 
any work with respect to which a minimum 
wage is established will be deemed to have 
agreed to pay the employee at least the 
minimum wage. The minimum wage must 
be paid only by cash or by cheque payable 
at par at the place where the employee 
performed the work. 

A provision not in the earlier legislation 
makes it quite clear that tips and gratuities 
are not to be included when computing 
wages. 

Another new feature is a provision re- 
quiring a notice of termination of employ- 
ment similar to that in effect in Saskat- 
chewan. 


If an employee has been continuously 
employed for three months or more, an 
employer is now forbidden to discharge the 
employee (except for just cause other than 
shortage of work) or to lay him off without 
first giving him at least one week’s notice. 
An employee with three months service or 
more is required to give his employer a 
similar notice of his intention to terminate 
his employment. 


An employee who has been given notice 
is entitled to the wages earned during the 
period of notice or a normal week’s wages, 
exclusive of overtime, whichever is greater. 


Another new provision makes it obliga- 
tory for employers to pay, within 10 days of 
termination, all wages owing, regardless of 
the reason for termination or the period of 
employment. 

The above provisions do not apply, how- 
ever, where another period of notice of 
termination or another time of payment of 
wages upon termination is provided for in 
a written contract of employment between 
the employer and the employees or in a col- 
lective agreement between the employer 
and a union of which the employee is a 
member. 

An employer who fails to pay the mini- 
mum wage or charges more than the pre- 
scribed amount for board, lodging, laundry 
or other services is liable to a fine of up to 
$500 for each employee affected and a fine 
of up to $1,000 for each subsequent offence. 
If he defaults, he is liable to imprisonment 
for a maximum term of 90 or 180 days, de- 
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pending on whether it is a first or subsequent 
offence. In addition to the fine, an employer 
will be required to pay the difference be- 
tween the wages paid and the minimum 
wage. 

An employer or employee who fails to 
perform any duty imposed by the Act, or 
who refuses to permit an inspection or 
examination or who refuses to disclose in- 
formation, is liable to a fine of up to $500 
and, in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for up to 90 days. Higher penalties 
may be imposed for a subsequent offence. 

An additional penalty may be imposed 
where there has been collusion. In such 
cases, both the employer and the employee 
are liable to a fine of up to $100 or to im- 


prisonment. for up to 30 days if they de- 
fault, in addition to any other penalties to 
which they are liable. 

Employees who make complaints are now 
protected against retaliatory action. An em- 
ployer who discharges or otherwise dis- 
criminates against an employee who has 
filed a complaint or given information or 
taken any part in any proceedings under the 
Act is now liable to a fine of up to $500 
and, in default, to imprisonment for up to 
90 days. 

An employee who has been paid less than 
the minimum wage is entitled to recover 
the difference in a civil action, together with 
costs. If employment has been terminated, 
the action must commence within one year. 


MANITOBA 


Construction Industry Wages Act 


The Manitoba Construction Industry 
Wages Act, which went into force on 
October 15, replaces the Fair Wage Act. 

During the debate on the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour said that the new legislation was 
the result of long and intensive study by a 
joint committee of the construction in- 
dustry. 

The new legislation continues the principle 
of establishing basic wages and hours in 
the construction industry through recom- 
mendations made by boards composed of 
representatives of employers and workers 
in the industry. It differs from the former 
legislation in that it recognizes that different 
sections of the indusrty have different prob- 
lems and provides for separate boards. 

The Fair Wage Board has been replaced 
by three boards—the Heavy Construction 
Wages Board, the Greater Winnipeg Build- 
ing Construction Wages Board and the 
Rural Building Construction Wages Board. 

Each of these boards is composed of two 
employees’ representatives and two em- 
ployer representatives, with a public mem- 
ber as chairman. Members were appointed 
in October for a term of five years. Each 
has the same public member as chairman. 

The duties of each of the new boards are 
similar to those of the Fair Wage Board. 
Each is required to make an annual report 
to the Minister of Labour recommending 
minimum rates of wages and maximum 
regular working hours for employees under 
its jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Heavy Construc- 
tion Wages Board is limited to persons 
employed as operators of heavy construc- 
tion equipment and to employees who do 
work incidental to work done by heavy con- 
struction equipment and who are not within 
the building construction trades. 
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The Greater Winnipeg Building Con- 
struction Wages Board is empowered to 
make recommendations in respect of em- 
ployees (other than heavy construction em- 
ployees) who are employed in the industry 
in Greater Winnipeg or on major building 
construction projects anywhere in the prov- 
ince. The term “major building construction 
projects” is to be defined by regulation. 

The Rural Building Construction Wages 
Board will be concerned with employees 
outside Greater Winnipeg who are employed 
on small building construction projects. 

Initially, procedures are to be the same 
as under the Fair Wage Act. Before pre- 
paring its annual report, a board must hold 
public hearings, notice of which must be 
published in at least one newspaper having 
general circulation in the area. 

Certain criteria are laid down in the Act 
to guide the boards in making their recom- 
mendations. Each board must consider 

(a) prevailing wages and prevailing practices 


relating to hours of work in the part of the 
construction industry under its jurisdiction; 


(b) collective agreements in the relevant 
sector of the industry; 


_ (c) any other factors the Minister requires 
it to consider or the board thinks relevant. 


The new legislation differs from the 
former Act in that there is no provision for 
further publication of the recommendations 
or for receiving additional submissions from 
interested parties. 

If a board’s recommendations are ap- 
proved, the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
may issue regulations prescribing minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum number 
of hours to be worked in any day, week or 
month at straight-time rates. These regula- 
tions may apply to part of the province 
only and may prescribe different standards 
for different classes of employees, different 
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areas or different major building construc- 
tion projects. 

Several sections not in the earlier legisla- 
tion are designed to ensure that workmen 
receive the wages due them. One provides 
that, unless the Minister otherwise permits, 
every employee must be paid, within five 
days after the end of the pay period for 
which the wages are payable, the whole of 
the wages to which he is entitled. 

An employee in the buildling construc- 
tion industry or in the road and drainage 
construction industry is entitled to recover 
unpaid wages by instituting proceedings 
under the Wages Recovery Act, which pro- 
vides a summary procedure for the recovery 
of wage claims up to a maximum of $500. 

Special wage recovery procedures apply 
where the defaulting employer is a con- 
tractor or subcontractor engaged in govern- 
ment contract work. In such cases, an em- 
ployee may file a written claim with the 
Minister within 30 days after the date upon 
which the wages first became due. If the 


Minister is satisfied that the wage claim is 
valid, he will order that the amount be paid 
to the employee. 


If the employer is a contractor, the re- 
sponsible Minister must pay the money to 
the employee as directed and deduct the 
amount from any moneys due the contractor 
or from any security held to secure per- 
formance of contract. In the case of a sub- 
contractor, the contractor is responsible for 
paying the employee and recovering the 
money from any moneys payable to the sub- 
contractor. 

An employer who violates the Act is 
liable to a fine of up to $100 for each day 
the offence continues or to imprisonment for 
up to three months or both if an individual 
or to a fine of up to $1,000 a day if a 
corporation. 

If an employer has been convicted of a 
failure to pay wages, the magistrate must 
order him to pay the amount owing together 
with costs. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


An amendment to the Saskatchewan School Attendance Act raised the statutory 
school-leaving age from 15 to 16 years, effective July 1, 1964. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The British Columbia  Trade-schools 
Regulation Act, which requires trades 
schools to register with the Minister of 
Labour, was amended to prohibit operators 
of such schools from charging a fee for 


giving employment to any person, for find- 
ing work for students or for providing any 
person with information regarding an em- 
ployer seeking workers. 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1964 


Quebec adopts new labour code. Alberta, Nova Scotia and 
Ontario amend labour relations laws. New Brunswick gives 


certain negotiating 


At the 1964 sessions of their provincial 
Legislatures, five provinces—Quebec, 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, Ontario and New 
Brunswick—enacted legislation dealing with 
employer-employee relations. 

Quebec adopted a new Labour Code, 
which incorporated provisions of seven 
earlier laws dealing with labour-manage- 
ment relations and introduced a number of 
significant new features. Among other 
changes, it extended coverage to virtually 
all workers in the province; granted most 
public service employees, whether employed 
by municipal or provincial government 
agencies or private companies, the right to 
strike; and introduced new union security 
provisions, 
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rights 


to association of civil servants 


Amendments to the Alberta Labour Act 
revised the arbitration provisions and 
placed restrictions on a union’s right to 
discipline its members. 

In Nova Scotia, amendments to the 
Trade Union Act made the Labour Relations 
Board responsible for hearing unfair labour 
practice charges, introduced some changes 
in the conciliation provisions, and authorized 
preferential hiring agreements. The section 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act dealing 
with deductions from miners’ wages for 
union dues was reworded. 

In Ontario, amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act made some changes in the 
conciliation provisions and gave higher 
status to voluntary recognition. Amend- 
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ments to the Police Act made improvements 
in collective bargaining procedures for 
policemen. 

In New Brunswick, amendments to the 
Civil Service Act recognized the Civil Serv- 
ice Association of New Brunswick for the 
purpose of representing civil servants in 
negotiations with the government. A_ bill 
that would have introduced some 19 amend- 
ments to the Labour Relations Act was with- 
drawn for further consideration, after being 
referred to the committee of the whole 
House. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Labour Code, which went 
into force on September 1, is more than a 
consolidation of existing legislation. Besides 
incorporating some of the provisions of 
seven earlier laws dealing with labour rela- 
tions matters, including the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the Public Services Employees 
Disputes Act and the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act, it also introduces a number of new 
principles and a new philosophy. This was 
emphasized by the Premier in a Speech to 
the Legislative Assembly on the final day 
of the debate on the Bill. He said that the 
Bill in its final form represented “an evolu- 
tion in the thinking of the Government 
in labour relations.” 

“It is evident that in all the democratic 
countries of the world economic forces are 
tending more and more to replace judicial 
forces in the world of industrial relations”, 
the Premier said. “In Quebec, it was time 
that we acted like other countries, that we 
recognized that this opinion prevailed. . . .” 

The new Code has extended coverage to 
virtually all workers in the province and 
has granted most public service employees 
the right to strike, subject to restrictions 
similar to those in the United States Taft- 
Hartley Act. The voluntary, revocable 
check-off has been introduced, and timber 
operators and owners of mining enterprises 
are now obliged to grant access to their 
properties to union organizers with permits 
from the Labour Relations Board. 

Conciliation procedures have been simpli- 
fied, the result being that the conciliation 
officer stage is now the only compulsory 
step, and the parties are free to engage in 
a strike or lockout 60 days after conciliation 
is first requested (90 days in the case of a 
first agreement). 

The Code also authorizes regulations 
establishing special certification procedures 
for the building trades and for logging 
operations. Two controversial provisions 
adopted in 1954 that required the Labour 
Relations Board to refuse to certify, or to 
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decertify a union if any of its officers had 
engaged in Communist activities, or called 
a strike against a public service, have been 
dropped. 

The new Code represents the third draft, 
a first draft having been introduced in June 
1963 and a second in January 1964. The 
first version of the Code, which was drafted 
in consultation with the Superior Labour 
Council, would have introduced the compul- 
sory, secret strike vote and established a 
permanent court of arbitration composed of 
district judges to decide disputes involving 
public service employees. It also included 
new provisions similar to those in the final 
draft, dealing with the check-off, a union’s 
right of access to logging camps, and 
certification and conciliation. 

After first reading, this bill was referred to 
the Committee on Industrial Relations and 
held over for further consideration in the 
light of representations made at the public 
hearings. 

The second draft made few changes in 
the original Bill. It did, however, include a 
new provision making it illegal for an 
employer to discharge an employee for 
engaging in a legal strike. 

This second draft also introduced two 
other new provisions to which unions raised 
strong objections (Articles 54 and 57). One, 
which the unions said would place the whole 
issue of collective agreements in the hands 
of the civil courts, stated: “A collective 
agreement shall give rise to all the rights 
and recourses provided by law for the en- 
forcement of obligations.” 


The other controversial provision, which 
some union leaders claimed provided an 
open invitation for members to stay out- 
side a union, provided that: “The provi- 
sions of the collective agreement that are 
applicable to an employee shall, by the 
operation of law, form part of his individual 
contract of employment and, notwithstand- 
ing any waiver, he may claim the advan- 
tages thereof.” 

As a result of strong union protests, which 
included a threatened general strike by the 
Quebec Federation of Labour, the Govern- 
ment dropped these two provisions from the 
third draft of the Code introduced on May 
12, as well as the provision regarding 
strike votes. 

According to press reports, the Minister 
stated that this was done to facilitate the 
development of new jurisprudence in labour 
relations. 


“The Government believes that the col- 
lective agreement is the cornerstone of 
employer-employee relations”, he said. “It 
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wishes to allow all possible latitude for the 
definition of rights and obligations and the 
establishment of more efficient procedure 
for the regulation of grievances.” 


The provisions respecting public service 
employment, which had also been criticized 
by unions as well as by other groups, were 
left unchanged, pending the report of the 
Special Committee of the Legislature 
appointed to study collective bargaining in 
the provincial government service, hospitals, 
school boards and municipalities. 


In July, after this Committee had sub- 
mitted its final report, the Premier tabled 
new provisions extending the right to strike 
to most workers in public service employ- 
ment, with provision for government inter- 
vention in times of emergency. 


Coverage—In the new Code, the term 
“employee” is broadly defined to include any 
person who works for an employer and for 
remuneration. This means that virtually 
all workers in the province, including pro- 
fessional employees, domestic servants and 
farm workers, are within the scope of the 
new law and have the right to organize. 


The only exemptions are directors or 
officers of a corporation, managers, super- 
intendents, foremen and persons who repre- 
sent the employer in his relations with his 
employees. Civil servants subject to the 
Civil Service Act (except employees of the 
Quebec Liquor Board) and members of 
the Quebec Provincial Police Force are also 
excluded. 


Some restrictions, however, are imposed 
on professional employees and farm 
workers. Members of certain professions 
(lawyers, doctors, homoeopaths, druggists, 
dentists, veterinarians, civil engineers, land 
surveyors, architects, forestry engineers, 
optometrists, opticians and _ chartered 
accountants), and students in these pro- 
fessions, now have the right to organize; but 
any unions formed out of such associations 
must be made up exclusively of members of 
the same profession. 

Farm workers are not considered em- 
ployees for certification purposes, if fewer 
than three persons are regularly employed 
in the operation of the farm. In all other 
cases, a single employee may now constitute 
a group for certification purposes. 


Right of Association and Union Security— 
The Code re-affirms the right of employers 
and employees to belong to associations of 
their own choosing, and introduces new 
safeguards to protect the exercise of that 
right in outlying lumbering or mining camps 
where employees live on premises controlled 
by the employer. 
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It is now mandatory for the owner of a 
mining enterprise to allow a union repre- 
sentative with a permit from the Labour 
Relations Board access to lands where em- 
ployees are living, and to provide him with 
food and shelter at the prices charged em- 
ployees. 


The obligations imposed on_ timber 
operators go even further. Besides granting 
a union organizer access to logging camps 
and providing him with food and lodging 
at the rates charged employees under an 
applicable minimum wage order, the timber 
operator must, on request, advance an 
employee the money to pay the union 
entrance fee and the first dues, provided the 
employee has that amount to his credit. 


The above provisions do not apply to 
farmers or settlers who carry on logging 
operations on their own property. 


The general ban against holding union 
meetings at the place of employment, unless 
a union has been certified and has obtained 
the consent of the employer, has been 
relaxed to some extent with respect to 
logging camps. As a result, union meetings 
may now be held in buildings where loggers 
take their meals, provided the required 
formalities have been observed. Meetings in 
employees’ living quarters are again pro- 
hibited, however. 

The voluntary, revocable check-off of 
union dues has been introduced. The Code 
makes it obligatory for an employer to 
honour a written assignment to a certified 
union. 


In line with this change, the general pro- 
hibition against coercion or intimidation in 
seeking or discouraging membership in an 
association has been strengthened by a 
proviso forbidding any person to try to 
force an employee to make, or to cancel, 
a written assignment of wages to an 
association. 


Certification—An association of em- 
ployees (defined as a group of employees 
constituted as a professional syndicate, 
union, brotherhood or otherwise, having as 
its object the study, safeguarding and 
development of the economic, social and 
educational interests of its members, and 
particularly the negotiation and application 
of collective agreements) is entitled to be 
certified if it comprises the absolute majority 
of the employees of an employer, or of the 
employees whom the Labour Relations 
Board has designated as a separate unit for 
purposes of the Act. 


As noted earlier, a single employee, other 
than a farm worker, may now be considered 
a unit for certification purposes. 
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Time limits for the raising of representa- 
tion issues are clearly set out in the new 
Code. If a group of employees is not already 
represented by a certified association, a 
union may apply for certification at any 
time. After certification has been granted, 
it will be protected for 10 months, if a col- 
lective agreement has not been made and 
a dispute has not been submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 


If there has been no agreement and no 
recourse to a strike or lockout, a rival union 
may apply for certification six months after 
the date on which a strike or lockout may 
legally begin. If there has been an agree- 
ment or an arbitration award, another union 
may apply for certification any time from 
the 60th to the 30th day before the expiry 
date of the agreement or award. If certifica- 
tion is refused, another application may not 
be filed for three months. 


Within these same periods, the Board may 
cancel a certification if an association has 
lost its majority or has ceased to exist. 


_ Another important change is that the 
new Code recognizes that certification proce- 
dures designed for a factory with a perma- 
nent work force are not suitable for seasonal 
industries such as construction and logging. 
Accordingly, the Board is now authorized 
to establish, by regulation, special certifica- 
tion procedures for construction and log- 
ging that would take into account the 
temporary and seasonal nature of these 
industries. 

One other province, Ontario, has enacted 
special provisions for the construction in- 
dustry. Quebec is breaking new ground, 
however, in authorizing special procedures 
for the logging industry. 

The successor-employer clause, adopted 
in 1961, has been incorporated without 
change. It states that “the alienation or 
operation by another in whole or in part 
of an undertaking otherwise than by judicial 
sale will not invalidate any certificate issued 
by the Board, any collective agreement or 
any proceeding for the securing of a certif- 
icate or the carrying out of a collective 
agreement”. 


It further provides that the “new em- 
ployer, notwithstanding the division, amal- 
gamation or changed legal structure of the 
undertaking, is bound by the certificate or 
collective agreement as if he were named 
therein, and shall become ipso facto a party 
to any proceeding relating thereto, in the 
place of the former employer.” The Board, 
as before, is empowered to record the trans- 
fer of rights and obligations and to settle 
any difficulties that may arise in such cases. 
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Collective Agreements—The Code ex- 
pressly states that, after the prescribed 
notices have been given, negotiations must 
be begun and must be carried on diligently 
and in good faith. 


It further provides that a collective agree- 
ment may contain any provision respecting 
conditions of employment that is not con- 
trary to public order, or prohibited by law. 
Either party may now demand that the 
agreement be drawn up in both the English 
and French languages. As before, the term 
of a collective agreement may not be less 
than one year or more than three. 


A collective agreement made by a certified 
or recognized association is binding on all 
the present or future employees contem- 
plated by the certification or recognition. 
Similarly, a collective agreement made by 
an employers’ association is binding on all 
present and future members. 


The Code further provides that a certified 
or recognized association may “exercise all 
the recourses which the collective agreement 
grants to each employee whom it repre- 
sents, without being required to prove that 
the interested party has assigned his claim’. 
The claims of several employees against 
the same employer may be cumulated and 
the total claim will determine the com- 
petency of the court of original jurisdiction, 
as well as that of the court of appeal. 


Conciliation—Conciliation procedures have 
been simplified. The conciliation board stage 
has been eliminated, leaving the conciliation 
officer stage as the only compulsory step. 


Upon notification, concilation services 
will, as before, be made available if negotia- 
tions have been carried on for 30 days and 
no agreement has been reached, or if either 
party believes that negotiations will not be 
completed within a reasonable time. The 
Code stipulates that the parties to the 
dispute must attend all meetings to which 
they are called by the conciliation officer. 
The conciliation officer now has 30 days, 
instead of 14 days, in which to try to effect 
a settlement, unless the parties agree to an 
extension. 


If an agreement is not reached, the parties 
are now free to engage in a strike or lockout 
60 days after they have notified the Minister 
that negotiations were unsuccessful (90 days 
in the case of:a first agreement). 


Councils of Arbitration—Although the 
conciliation officer stage is now the only 
compulsory step, a dispute may be referred 
to a council of arbitration upon the written 
request of both parties. As before, a coun- 
cil of arbitration is to be composed of a 
representative of each of the parties and a 
president chosen by the two nominees, or 
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by the Minister of Labour if the representa- 
tive members fail to select one within the 
prescribed time. 


A new feature is that every president of 
a council of arbitration appointed by the 
Minister must now be selected from a panel 
of 25 names drawn up annually after con- 
sultation with the Superior Labour Council. 


The council of arbitration must make its 
award within 60 days after the appointment 
of the president. Upon the president’s re- 
quest, the Minister may extend the time 
limit for an additional 30 days, if he deems 
it in the interest of justice and of the 
parties, or for a further period if necessary. 


The award of a council of arbitration will 
have the same effect as a collective agree- 
ment and will bind the parties for a maxi- 
mum period of two years. The Code further 
provides that an award “may be executed 
under the authority of a court of competent 
jurisdiction at the suit of a party who shall 
not be obliged to implead the person for 
whose benefit he is acting.” 


Strikes and Lockouts—Strikes by uncerti- 
fied or unrecognized unions continue to be 
forbidden, which means that it is still 
illegal for unions to use a strike as an 
organizational weapon, or as a means of 
forcing recognition upon an employer. 


A strike during the period of a collective 
agreement is also forbidden unless the agree- 
ment provides for revision during its term 
and the prescribed conditions have been 
observed. A lockout is prohibited except 
where an association of employees has 
acquired the right to strike. 


As previously noted, a strike or lockout 
may not begin until after the prescribed 
delay; that is, 60 days after notifying the 
Minister that negotiations were unsuccessful 
(90 days in the case of a first agreement). 


An important new provision makes it 
illegal for an employer to discharge an 
employee for engaging in a legal strike. The 
Code explicitly states that “no person shall 
cease to be an employee for the sole 
reason that he has ceased to work in con- 
sequence of a strike or lockout.” 


Grievance Procedure—A grievance (that 
is a disagreement respecting the inter- 
pretation or application of a collective 
agreement) must, as before be referred 
to arbitration. The Code stipulates that 
every grievance must be submitted to 
arbitration in the manner provided in the 
agreement, if it so provides and if the 
parties abide by it. Otherwise, it must be 
referred to an arbitration officer chosen by 
the parties, or failing agreement, by the 
Minister. 
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During the term of a collective agreement, 
any disagreement other than a grievance 
must be settled in the manner, and to the 
extent provided in the agreement. 


Public Service Employment—Public serv- 
ice employees have been granted the right 
to strike, subject to certain restrictions 
similar to those in the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The new rules apply to the following 
categories of public service employees: per- 
sons employed by municipal and school 
corporations; hospital workers; persons em- 
ployed in sanatoria, mental institutions, hos- 
pices, créches and orphanages, universities, 
colleges and convents; workers employed in 
communication and transportation industries 
(telephone, telegraph, boat, tramway, auto- 
bus, trucking or railway); and employees 
in companies providing utility services (gas, 
water, electricity and garbage collection). 

Under the former legislation governing 
public service employment—the Public Serv- 
ices Employees Disputes Act—employees 
in the above categories, except those em- 
ployed in trucking or garbage collection, 
had the right to associate and to affiliate, 
but were forbidden to strike and were com- 
pelled to submit all disputes to arbitration. 


Under the Code, public service employees 
may now resort to strike action, provided 
that the prescribed delays have elapsed and 
the Minister has been given at least eight 
days’ written notice. 


The Code provides, however, for govern- 
ment intervention in strikes in public services 
in times of emergency. If, in the opinion 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, a 
threatened or actual strike in a public 
service endangers the public health or 
safety, he may appoint a board of inquiry, 
which will have the same powers as a coun- 
cil of arbitration. The board of inquiry must 
inquire into the facts of the dispute and sub- 
mit a report to the Minister within 60 days. 
In its report, the board of inquiry must not 
“pronounce any decision or make recom- 
mendations, but must confine itself to ascer- 
taining the facts.” 

In extremely serious public service dis- 
putes, injunction proceedings may be insti- 
tuted. After a board of inquiry has been 
appointed, a judge of the Superior Court 
may, upon the petition of the Attorney 
General, grant such injunction as he deems 
appropriate to prevent or terminate a strike, 
if he finds that the strike imperils the public 
health or safety. If such an injunction is 
granted, it will automatically terminate not 
later than 20 days after the expiration of the 
60 days given the board of inquiry to sub- 
mit its report. 
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As before, collective agreements covering 
employees of municipal or school corpora- 
tions must be for a term of 24 months, and 
may not contain any clause conflicting with 
the rights and powers granted by law to 
municipal or school authorities respecting 
the hiring, suspension or dismissal of their 
employees. 


Policemen and Firemen—Policemen and 
firemen are subject to the same restrictions 
as formerly. 


Municipal constables are still forbidden 
to join an employees’ association that is not 
composed entirely of municipal constables, 
or that is affiliated with another organization. 
Policemen and firemen are forbidden to 
strike. Any dispute between a municipal 
corporation and a certified or recognized 
association of policemen or firemen must be 
referred to a council of arbitration upon 
the report of the conciliation officer. 

If either party fails to nominate its repre- 
sentative within 10 days after being re- 
quested to do so, the Minister will appoint 
the member. If the representative members 
cannot agree on a president, the Minister 
will select one from the panel described 
above. 


In the event of any other kind of dis- 
agreement between a municipality and a 
policemen’s or firemen’s association, other 
than a contract negotiation dispute or a 
grievance, the Minister may instruct a con- 
ciliation officer to meet with the parties and 
try to effect a settlement. If no agreement 
is reached, the Minister may, after receiv- 
ing the conciliation officer’s report, refer 
the disagreement to a council of arbitration, 
even though some other method of settle- 
ment was provided for in the collective 
agreement. 


The Code protects municipalities against 
awards that would disturb existing budgets. 
No provision of an arbitration award that 
would result in increased expenditures for a 
municipality may carry more than 12 
months retroactivity, or take effect until the 
end of the current fiscal year. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force—As 
previously noted, members of the Quebec 
Provincial Police are not considered em- 
ployees within the meaning of the Act. The 
Code expressly prohibits members of the 
Provincial Police Force from joining an 
association of employees, that is, any pro- 
fessional syndicate, union, brotherhood or 
other group having as its object the study, 
safeguarding and development of the 
economic, social and educational interests 
of its members, particularly the negotiation 
and applictaion of collective agreements. 
The ban on strikes is also continued. 
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Provincial Civil Servants—Although the 
provincial government is deemed to be an 
employer under the Code, civil servants 
governed by the Civil Service Act, except 
those employed by the Quebec Liquor 
Board, are expressly excluded. In addition, 
their right to associate and to affiliate is 
still restricted. They may not be members 
of an association of employees, nor may 
they join any group affiliated with such an 
association. The only exceptions are civil 
servants of the professional class, who may 
belong to a federation composed of members 
of the same profession. 

As before, civil servants are forbidden to 
strike. 


Teachers—The Code does not apply to 
teachers, but it is expected that special 
legislation governing teachers will be intro- 
duced at the next session. Meanwhile, they 
will continue to be bound by the Act respect- 
ing school and municipal corporations, which 
means that any dispute involving teachers 
and a school board must be submitted to a 
council of arbitration established under 
the.Act. 


Labour Relations Board—The Labour 
Relations Board has been reorganized. The 
new body—to be known as the Quebec 
Labor Relations Board—is to be comprised 
of a chairman, five vice-chairmen and 
eight representative members  recom- 
mended by the most representative labour 
and employers’ associations. 

Under the new Code, the representative 
members of the Board will be permitted 
to sit, but not to vote in an “inter-union 
process”, that is, a dispute in which associa- 
tions of employees are opposed to one 
another. 

Cases involving the dismissal, suspen- 
sion or transfer of employees for union 
activity will be heard by the board as 
a whole or by a panel composed of the 
chairman, a vice-chairman and at least two 
representative members. 

The burden of proof that an employee 
was discharged, suspended or transferred 
for a “good and sufficient reason” and not 
for exercising a right guaranteed him by the 
Code still rests with the employer. As 
before, if the Board finds the employee’s 
complaint was justified, it may order the 
offending employer to re-instate him, with all 
his rights and privileges, and to compensate 
him for his losses. 


ALBERTA 


Among other changes, the 1964 amend- 
ments to the Alberta Labour Act placed 
certain restrictions on a union’s right to 
discipline its members, revised the arbitra- 
tion provisions, and set out rules for voting 
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on a conciliation board’s award when two 
or more employers are jointly bargaining 
with a trade union. 


Certification—Some changes were made 
in the section setting out criteria for deter- 
mining the representative character of a 
union for certification purposes. Besides a 
person who is a member in good standing, 
an employee who has applied for member- 
ship in a union, and has paid the required 
initiation fee not longer than three months 
before the date of the application for 
certification, will now be regarded as having 
selected the applicant union to be his bar- 
gaining agent. 

If a representation vote is taken, only 
the employees who were in the unit on the 
day the application was made, or on another 
day fixed by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, are now eligible to vote. 


Another amendment gave the Board dis- 
cretionary authority to alter the description 
of the unit of employees affected by an 
application for certification, if it considers 
it desirable to do so. 


Collective Bargaining—Several amend- 
ments to the collective bargaining provisions 
are concerned with multi-employer bargain- 
ing. One provides that a collective agree- 
ment between an employers’ organization 
and a union is binding on every person who 
was a member of the employers’ organiza- 
tion at the time the collective agreement 
was entered into, and on whose behalf the 
employers’ organization bargained  col- 
lectively. It further provides that if an em- 
ployer ceases to be a member of the em- 
ployers’ organization he will, nevertheless, 
be bound by the agreement until it expires. 

When an employers’ organization begins 
to bargain, it must now provide the union 
with a list of all the employers on whose 
behalf it is bargaining; and if it fails to do 
so, it will be deemed to be bargaining for 
all the members of the organization. The 
only exception is an employer who, either 
personally or through the employers’ organ- 
ization, has notified the union within the 
prescribed time that he will not be bound 
by a collective agreement between the em- 
ployers’ organization and the union. 

The section providing for the continua- 
tion of a certification and of a collective 
agreement when a business changes hands 
was amended to give the Board authority 
to decide the questions that arise when 
different groups of employees are inter- 
mingled following a sale or merger of busi- 
nesses. Upon the application of any person 
or trade union affected, the Board may: 
(1) determine whether the employees con- 
cerned constitute one or more appropriate 
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units for collective bargaining; (2) declare 
which trade union, if any, is the bargaining 
agent for the employees concerned; and 
(3) amend, if necessary, any certificate or 
any bargaining unit defined in any collective 
agreement. 


In addition, the Board may declare which 
collective agreement, if any, is to continue in 
force, and to what extent, and which, if any, 
is to terminate. 


The amended Act sets out a procedure 
for voting on the award of a conciliation 
board when two or more employers are 
bargaining jointly with a trade union. The 
bargaining agent and two or more em- 
ployers may agree that any of the latter’s 
employees who are affected by the award 
may vote as one unit. They may further 
agree that the employers concerned may 
accept or reject the award by majority vote 
in a secret, government-supervised vote held 
the same day as the employees’ vote. If 
an employer declines to be a party to such 
an agreement, his employees will vote as a 
separate unit. 


The amended Act further provides that, 
if the conciliation board’s award is 
accepted by a majority of the employees 
voting as a unit, and by a majority of the 
employers who jointly bargain with the 
union, the award is binding on the employers 
who were parties to the agreement and on 
the employees affected thereby, and must 
be included in a collective agreement. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Some minor 
amendments have been made to the section 
regulating strikes and lockouts. The Act now 
states that, when notice of a meeting to 
begin collective bargaining has been served 
by either party in accordance with the Act 
or with the terms of a collective agreement, 
no employer who gives or receives the notice 
may cause a lockout, and no employees of 
that employer may go on strike, until 14 
days after the employees have voted on 
the conciliation board’s award. This time 
limit will not, of course, apply if conciliation 
services have been refused by the Minister. 


Strike action is again prohibited until a 
strike vote has been taken. As before, a 
union may not call a strike, and no em- 
ployee may go on strike, unless a majority 
of employees in the unit concerned have 
voted in favour of a strike in a secret, 
government-supervised strike vote. In addi- 
tion, the Act now makes it illegal for an 
employee to go on strike until at least two 
days after the union has notified the em- 
ployer that the employees are going on 
strike. Similarly, an employer is now re- 
quired to give the union at least two days 
written notice of a lockout. 
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Special rules now apply when two or 
more employers are bargaining jointly. If, 
in accordance with an agreement, two or 
more employers who bargain jointly have 
voted on an award and have rejected it, no 
employer who was a party to the agreement 
may cause a lockout until after a majority of 
the employers have voted in favour of a 
lockout in a government-supervised vote. If 
the employees of these employers vote as 
one unit, no employee may go on strike 
until a majority of the employees entitled 
to vote have voted in favour of a strike. 


Arbitration—The arbitration provisions 
have been extensively revised, one change 
being that the issue of arbitrability must 
now be arbitrated. The amended Act 
provides that every collective agreement 
must include a provision for final settle- 
ment—by arbitration or such other method 
as may be agreed upon by the parties—of 
all differences concerning the interpretation, 
application, operation or alleged violation 
of the agreement, including any question 
regarding arbitrability. 

In line with this change, the statutory 
arbitration clause that is deemed to be in- 
cluded in every private agreement that does 
not provide for the settlement of differences 
has been reworded to cover the question of 
arbitrability. 

Although no specific qualifications for 
arbitrators are laid down, a conflict-of- 
interest clause has been introduced. It states 
that, unless otherwise provided in a col- 
lective agreement, any person is eligible to 
be appointed to a position, other than that 
of chairman, on an arbitration board; but 
no person may be appointed as an arbitrator 
who is directly affected by the matter before 
the arbitration board, or who has been in- 
volved in a previous attempt to negotiate or 
settle the matter. 

Upon complaint of either party that an 
award has been unduly delayed, the Board 
of Industrial Relations may, after consult- 
ing the parties and the arbitrator or arbitra- 
tion board, issue whatever order is necessary 
to speed up procedures. 

The arbitrator or the chairman of the 
arbitration board, as the case may be, is 
now given the same power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses as a court of 
record in civil cases. He is also authorized to 
administer oaths, to enter and inspect work- 
places and to interrogate persons. 

Very detailed new enforcement provisions 
have also been added. If any of the terms 
of an arbitration award are not complied 
with, any party, employer, bargaining 
agent or employee affected by the award 
may, after notice to the parties concerned, 
apply to the Supreme Court of Alberta, by 
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way of a notice of motion, either for an 
order confirming the award and declaring ~ 
that it be entered as a judment of the Court, 
or for an order setting the award aside. 

If the application for a confirming order 
is unopposed, the presiding judge must con- 
firm the award and order it to be entered 
as a judgment of the Court, thereby making 
it enforceable as a court order. 

Where an application for a confirming 
order is opposed or where an application is 
made to have the arbitration award quashed, 
the judge has discretionary power to set 
the award aside if the arbitrator has mis- 
conducted himself or the proceedings or if 
the arbitration award has been improperly 
procured. 

The Court is now given discretionary 
authority to remove an arbitrator if he has 
misconducted himself or the proceedings, 
and to set aside the award. 

The Court is further empowered to 
quash an award if it considers that the ques- 
tion is not arbitrable, or to order an issue 
previously held to be non-arbitrable to be 
tried by an arbitrator or arbitration board. 

At the discretion of an arbitrator or 
arbitration board or upon the direction of 
the Court, any question of law arising in 
the course of the arbitration, or an award 
or any part of an award, may be referred 
to the Court for a decision by way of stated 
case. 

Another amendment makes it clear that 
the Arbitration Act does not apply to 
arbitrations under collective agreements. 


Restrictions on Union Disciplinary Powers 
—Certain restrictions have been placed on 
a union’s right to discipline its members. 

The amended Act prohibits a union or 
any of its officers from imposing a pecuniary 
or other penalty on any person for engaging 
in employment in accordance with the terms 
of a collective agreement. 

Except when a legal strike is in effect, 
a union is forbidden to penalize a person for 
working in a non-union shop, if it is unable 
to find him employment with an employer 
who has an agreement with the union. 

Any trade union, or any of its officers or 
representatives, who discipline a member 
contrary to the above provisions is guilty 
of an offence. In addition to any other 
penalty imposed, the convicting magistrate 
must order the officer or representative of 
the union to refund the amount of any fine 
levied against the member, and to remove 
any other penalty imposed. A union officer 
or representative who does not comply with 
the magistrate’s order is liable to imprison- 
ment for a term of from 10 to 90 days. 

The above provisions apply to employees’ 
organizations as well as to unions. 
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Union Returns—In its return to the 
Minister showing the names and addresses 
of its officers, a union must now specify 
those officers authorized to execute collective 
agreements on behalf of the union. Instead 
of being filed annually, this return must 
now be forwarded within 30 days of the 
election or appointment of such officers. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Trade Union Act 


Amendments to the Nova Scotia Trade 
Union Act made the Labour Relations 
Board responsible for handling unfair labour 
practice charges, introduced some changes 
in the conciliation provisions, clarified the 
right of an employer to make his position 
known, and added a new union security 
clause. 


According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour said the amendments were 
essentially those recommended by the 
Joint Labour-Management Committee that 
was set up in 1962 to study the report of 
the MacKinnon Fact-Finding Body. He also 
said that these recommendations were the 
first to be submitted to the Government 
since the Committee agreed to a moratorium 
on further appeals to the Legislature for 
amendments to the Act until all approaches 
to closer union-management action had 
been examined. 


Responsibility for dealing with unfair 
labour practice charges is now vested in the 
Labour Relations Board. Previously, com- 
plaints were filed with the Minister of 
Labour, who had authority either to assign 
an officer to investigate the matter or to 
appoint an industrial inquiry commission. 
If the grievance remained unsettled, he 
could then grant the aggrieved person con- 
sent to prosecute. If the offence was proved 
in court, the convicting magistrate could 
order the employer to reinstate the employee 
and compensate him for his losses. 


Now, an unfair labour practice charge 
must be filed with the Labour Relations 
Board. The executive officer of the Board, 
or an officer of the Department of Labour 
designated by him, will investigate the com- 
plaint and try to settle the matter. If the 
officer is unable to effect a settlement, the 
Board may make a more searching inquiry 
into the matter and, if it finds the complaint 
justified, may order the offending party to 
cease doing the act complained of and to 
make such restitution as it considers proper 
under the circumstances. In addition, the 
Board has discretionary power to order an 
employer to re-instate an employee and to 
compensate him for lost earnings. 
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Upon complaint of an interested party, 
the Board may file a copy of its order in 
the Supreme Court, thereby ensuring its 
enforcement. 

A number of changes were made in the 
conciliation procedures, with comple- 
mentary amendments in related provisions. 

In line with the trend in recent years, the 
conciliation procedures have been amended 
to place more reliance on conciliation 
officers and less on conciliation boards. Con- 
ciliation boards will no longer be appointed 
at the request of one of the parties or at 
the Minister’s discretion, but only if re- 
quested by both parties. 


As before, a strike or lockout is prohibited 
until seven days after receipt by the Minister 
of the report of a conciliation board. But, 
if after receiving the report of a conciliation 
officer the Minister does not appoint a con- 
ciliation board, the parties are now for- 
bidden to engage in a strike or lockout until 
21 days after submission of the conciliation 
officer’s report; previously, the parties could 
resort to economic sanctions 15 days after 
notification that there would be no board. 


The Joint Labour-Management Commit- 
tee, which recommended that the time limit 
be extended, said that this would “provide 
a longer period for further serious bargain- 
ing before severe economic action is taken 
by either party.” 

As before, any provision in a collective 
agreement requiring an employer to dis- 
charge an employee because he is a member 
of another union is not valid, but a preferen- 
tial hiring clause is now permitted. Under 
the amended Act, it is now legal to include 
in a collective agreement a provision re- 
quiring membership in a specified union as 
a condition of employment, or granting 


preference of employment to members of 
that union. 


If a preferential hiring clause is included 
in a collective agreement, persons who were 
not members of the contracting union when 
the amendments were introduced are, how- 
ever, protected against loss of employment. 


The Act expressly states that a preferen- 
tial hiring clause will not affect any person 
who, on February 15, 1964: (a) was an 
employee of an employer who was party 
to an agreement containing such a provision; 
(b) was not a member of the contracting 
union or paying dues to that union; (c) was 
a member of another union; unless he sub- 
sequently ceases to be a member of the other 
union or joins the contracting union. 

Another new provision has clarified an 
employer’s right to make his position known. 
It states that nothing in the section prohibit- 
ing an employer from interfering in the 
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formation of a trade union, or from dis- 
criminating against employees for trade 
union activities, is meant to “deprive an 
employer of his freedom to express his 
views so long as he does not use coercion, 
intimidation, threats or undue influence.” 


Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The section of the Nova Scotia Coal 
Mines Regulation Act dealing with deduc- 
tions from miners’ wages was reworded to 
remove the clauses setting out the condi- 
tions under which deductions for union pur- 
poses could be made, and to provide that 
henceforth such deductions were to be made 
in accordance with section 67 of the Trade 
Union Act. 


ONTARIO 
Labour Relations Act 


Amendments to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act transferred the power to grant 
conciliation services from the Labour Rela- 
tions Board to the Minister of Labour, gave 
higher status to voluntary recognition 
by an employer of a trade union, and ex- 
tended to post-conciliation proceedings the 
protection against disclosure previously 
accorded to formal conciliation proceedings. 


The Minister said that the amendment 
transferring the power to grant conciliation 
from the Board to the Minister was designed 
to speed up the conciliation process. It 
would, he said, relieve the Board of certain 
routine procedures and make for more in- 
formality in the disposition of requests for 
conciliation services. 


Under the amended Act, when notice of a 
desire to bargain has been given, the 
Minister, is obliged to appoint a conciliation 
officer upon the request of either party. The 
provision requiring the parties to bargain 
for a minimum period of 35 days before 
either side could seek the services of a con- 
ciliation officer has been dropped. The pro- 
vision that made it possible to deny a re- 
quest for conciliation if the union had not 
been represented by a bargaining committee 
during negotiations was also deleted. 


The new provision dealing with voluntary 
recognition states that, when an employer 
and a trade union have signed an agreement 
recognizing the trade union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of the employees in a 
defined bargaining unit, the Minister may, 
upon the request of either party, appoint a 
conciliation officer to confer with the 
parties and endeavour to effect a collective 
agreement. Formerly, the Act recognized 
voluntary agreements and permitted con- 
ciliation services to be made available on 
‘contract renewal negotiations, but not to an 
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uncertified union engaged in collective bar- 
gaining in the first instance. 


To guard against what the Minister called 
“sweetheart deals,” the Labour Relations 
Board is empowered to look into the 
validity of a collective agreement made after 
voluntary recognition in the first year of its 
operation. Upon the application of any 
employee in the bargaining unit, or of a 
trade union representing any employee in 
the unit, the Board may, after inquiry, de- 
clare that the trade union was not, at the 
time the agreement was made, entitled to 
represent the employees in the bargaining 
unit, in which case the collective agreement 
will cease to operate. If such an inquiry is 
made, the onus of establishing that the union 
was entitled to represent the parties rests on 
the parties to the agreement. 


Post-conciliation proceedings are now 
afforded the protection from disclosure 
previously given to formal conciliation 
proceedings. Another amendment gives 
members of conciliation boards the protec- 
tion previously given to conciliation officers. 
No member of a conciliation board may be 
forced to be a witness in proceedings before 
a court or other tribunal respecting any in- 
formation received by him, or statement 
made by him in the course of his duties. 
Referring to these latter amendments, the 
Minister said: 

Any effort to abrogate the immunity which 
the officials of the department or members of 
conciliation boards have with respect to in- 
formation which has been conveyed to them 
in the course of their duties to conciliate or 
mediate a dispute—any attempt to abrogate 
that protection or indeed, any threat to that 


protection—would undermine and _ quickly 
destroy the entire conciliation procedure. 


Police Act 


Amendments to the Ontario Police Act 
made a number of changes designed to im- 
prove collective bargaining procedures for 
policemen. 


A municipal council or board must now 
begin bargaining with a police bargaining 
committee 60 rather than 120 days after 
receipt of the request. 


A police bargaining committee may now 
be accompanied by one legal or other coun- 
sel. Previously, a police bargaining commit- 
tee was restricted to one adviser who was a 
working policemen. 

Another amendment gave policemen the 
right to bargain for grievance procedures. 


If either party desires to refer a difference 
to arbitration, the parties now have 10 
instead of 14 days in which to select an 
arbitrator. If they cannot agree, the Attorney 
General must, as before, appoint an 
arbitrator. The arbitrator is now required 
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to give his decision within 30 days. Previ- 
ously, no time limit was set. The costs of 
arbitration proceedings are to be shared 
equally by the parties. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Civil Service Act 


Amendments to the New Brunswick 
Civil Service Act gave provincial civil ser- 
vants limited negotiating rights, and recog- 
nized the Civil Service Association of New 
Brunswick as the employee organization 
authorized to represent civil servants in all 
employee-employer negotiations. 

The amended Act states that civil 
servants of the province have the right to 
organize into groups for their mutual 
interest, and to negotiate with their em- 
ployer on matters of salary, working condi- 
tions and such other matters affecting em- 
ployee welfare as may be determined by 
regulation. 

The Act makes it quite clear, however, 
that the right to negotiate does not include 
“the right to strike, work stoppages or work 
to rule action.” It further stipulates that if 
any group of employees engages in such 
activities “with the support, condonation or 
passive action of the Civil Service Associa- 
tion of New Brunswick,” the Association 
will immediately lose its right to negotiate. 

Procedures are not defined in the Act, 
but are to be prescribed by regulation. The 
Act does, however, stipulate that meetings 
are to be held at least once a month, 
except when the Legislative Assembly is in 
session, unless waived by mutual consent. 


No new machinery has been established 
so far. New regulations issued in August 
authorized continuance of the Joint Council, 
which was originally established in 1960, 
but did not grant it any additional powers. 
As before, the Joint Council is authorized 
to consult with the Government on questions 
of salary and working conditions and to 
promote good will and understanding, but 
has no means of implementing its decisions. 
In this respect, the New Brunswick legisla- 
tion differs from the Ontario Public Service 
Act, which makes it mandatory for a 
government department or agency to imple- 
ment a decision of the Joint Council, and 
provides for the establishment of a Civil 
Service Arbitration Board with authority 
to make a binding decision in the event of a 
stalemate. 


Labour Relations Act 


A Bill to amend the New Brunswick La- 
bour Relations Act, after being referred to 
the committee of the whole House, was 
withdrawn for’ further consideration. 
Among other changes, this Bill proposed 
to introduce a lengthy new arbitration sec- 
tion similar to that adopted this year in 
Alberta, and a successor-employer clause 
to protect a certification or collective agree- 
ment when a business changed hands. 


It would also have extended coverage to 
professional employees, and would have 
authorized the Minister of Labour to 
appoint an inquiry commission as an alterna- 
tive to a conciliation board in a contract 
negotiation dispute. 


Technological Change on Canadian Railways 


Nature and effects of technological change on one division 


of Canadian railway 


industry 


is subject of latest bulletin 


in series, Research Program on Training of Skilled Manpower 


The nature and effects of technological 
change in one section of the Canadian rail- 
way system are described in considerable de- 
tail in a new bulletin, Technological 
Changes in the Railway Industry, Maritime 
Area of CNR, 1948-60, just published by the 
Department of Labour. The bulletin is No. 
12 in the series, Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower, prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department. 

The territory covered by the study com- 
prises Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and a small number of sub- 
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divisions in Eastern Quebec. Newfoundland 
was not included on account of certain dif- 
ferences in the railway system in that prov- 
ince compared with that in the rest of the 
Maritimes. 

It also explains that the Maritime area 
was chosen for the study because “Cana- 
dian National has, generally speaking, intro- 
duced most of its programs of technological 
change into the Maritime area first.” 

The Introduction points out, however, that 
“there is a Serious question as to the degree 
to which our limited study is representative 
of the entire railroad industry in Canada.” 
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The publication is divided into six chap- 
ters: 1—The Maritimes and the Transporta- 
tion Industry, 2—Specific Clusters of 
Technological Changes and their Employ- 
ment Effects, 3—Productivity, 4—Aggregate 
Changes in Employment, 5—Analysis of 
Occupational Changes, and 6—Technologi- 
cal Change and Career Patterns. There are 
28 tables and two charts in the bulletin. 


The “specific clusters of technological 
change” dealt with in Chapter 2 are grouped 


under the following heads: dieselization, 
centralized traffic control, humpyards, 
merchandise services, _ trailer-on-flat-car 


operations (“piggy-back”), improved equip- 
ment, integrated data processing, tech- 
nological changes in the maintenance of 
ways and structures, and other changes in 
technology. 

The changes in employment dealt with in 
Chapter..4 cover: total employment by skill 
levels, supervisory and non-supervisory em- 
ployees, office and non-office employment, 
and seasonal fluctuations of employment. 

In commenting on the position of the 
transportation industry in the Maritimes, 
Chapter 1 points out that, although in 
Canada as a whole the railway industry has 
been faced during the postwar period with 
sharp competition from other forms of 
transport, in the Maritimes it has fared 
somewhat better than in other parts of the 
country. 

One reason given for this is that, while 
in other parts of Canada air transport and 
oil pipelines have become formidable com- 
petitors of the railways, “there are no oil 
pipelines in the Maritime area. Furthermore, 
the tonnage carried by airlines in this area 
is negligible.’ Road and water transport, 
therefore, are the only competing forms of 
transport to be taken into account. 

Even water transport “which (on a nation- 
wide scale) was able to increase its intercity 
ton-miles carried in the same proportion as 
the increase in all types of transportation 
services, failed to accomplish this in the 
Maritime area.” 


Summarizing the situation, 
says: 

It was found that the most important factors 
in the economic background, against which the 
changes in the level and composition of em- 
ployment of the CNR Maritime area will have 
to be evaluated, are: 

1. The relatively slower expansion of demand 
for transportation services in general; 

2. The relative absence of competing forms 
of transport; 

of _An_ early and extensive program of 
utilizing new techniques in this region. 


the bulletin 


Chapter 4, on Aggregate Changes in Em- 
ployment, closes with the following ob- 
servations: 


In retrospect, an examination of changes in 
large employment aggregates indicates that, 
while total employment in the area declined 
from 1948 to 1960, employment opportunities 
increased somewhat in the “General”? and the 
“Transportation: non-train” divisions, although 
both have been declining in size since 1957. 

The most striking decline in employment 
occurred in the area of equipment maintenance, 
but the reduction in the number of jobs in the 
area of maintenance of ways and structures was 
only slightly less severe. 

Notwithstanding the uneven distribution over 
time of both declines and increases in employ- 
ment, it is important to note that, in the years 
1958 to 1960, further reductions in personnel 
were possible even in the face of increasing 
volume of output. 

It was further found that a significant in- 
crease in the skill composition of the labour 
force took place over the period. 

In the period 1948 to 1960 a shift occurred 

toward employment of a large proportion of 
employees in supervisory or executive capacities, 
as well as in office work. 
_ There were some interesting findings concern- 
ing seasonality of employment. First it was 
shown that the railway does provide relative 
stability of employment when compared to 
the rather strong seasonal fluctuations in total 
employment in the area.... 


The planning of the study project, the 
field work, analysis and the writing of the 
report were carried out by P. R. Schweitzer, 
as an independent investigator on contract 
to the Minister of Labour, with the close 
co-operation of Phil Cohen of the Economics 
and Research Branch, and J. P. Francis, 
Branch Director. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 


from The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 
$1.50. 
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goth Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Session of most interest to labour was panel discussion on 


subject, 


The 35th annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce was attended 
by 826 registered delegates representing 205 
Boards of Trade and local Chambers of 
Commerce. 

The theme of this year’s meeting was 
“Progress Through Understanding.” From 
a labour standpoint, the interest of the 
meeting centred on a panel discussion 
entitled “Economic Planning—Strait Jacket 
or Catalyst?” and this is the only session 
covered in this report. 

The chairman of the panel was R.A. 
Emerson, Vice-President, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. There were three speak- 
ers: F. S. Capon, Vice-President of Du 
Pont of Canada Ltd.; R. M. MacIntosh, 
Assistant General Manager, The Bank of 
Nova Scotia; and Dr. Jacques Parizeau, 
professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, Montreal. The annual policy 
declaration of the Chamber, which was dis- 
cussed and approved at the meeting, was 
presented to the federal Cabinet in Novem- 
ber (see following story). 

In the election of officers, A. J. Little of 
the Toronto firm of Clarkson, Gordon and 
Co. was elected president of the Chamber 
succeeding Howard T. Mitchell, President 
of the Mitchell Press, Vancouver. Maj-Gen. 
R. H. Keefler, President and Chairman of 
the Board of Northern Electric Company, 
Montreal, was made first national vice- 
present; and T. O. Peterson, Chairman of 
the Board, President and Chief Executive 
Officer of The Investors Group, Winnipeg, 
second national vice-president. 


President’s Address 


Current government policy threatens to 
leave industry too little savings and capital 
to offset the rising cost of wages, Howard 
T. Mitchell said in his presidential address 
to the convention. 

Mr. Mitchell told the delegates people 
were scarcely aware of the revolution in 
governmental thinking that was taking them 
from the status of a people conservative in 
fiscal matters to the ranks of the most im- 
prudently open-handed in the world in 
prospective new welfare spending. 
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“Economic Planning—sStrait 


Jacket or Catalyst?” 


The (Canada) pension plan, he said, 

would take large sums of money now avail- 
able to finance the private sector of the 
economy and place them at government 
disposal. 
_ “There is a rather frightening tendency 
of the public . .. to fail to identify itself 
as the eventually unhappy payer of the bill 
for government generosity.” 

Welfare, he said, could conceal excesses 
dangerous to the economic health of the 
country, producing the want for which more 
welfare spending is prescribed. 

There was at present dangerously little 
deliberate cultivation in Canada of an 
understanding of our system, he said. He 
called on religion, labour, press and educa- 
tion leaders to co-operate with the Chamber 
“in defence of freedom of individual enter- 
prise.” 

Canada is unique in her great employ- 
ment of external capital, the sepaker said. 
It is unthinkable that Canada should now 
form national policies hostile to foreign in- 
vestment, but Canadians must be encour- 
aged to own more of their own resources, 
plants and equipment, he said. 

“This we can do by maximizing tax and 
legislative incentives to Canadians—encour- 
aging them to show vigorous enterprise and 
to risk more of their capital resources in 
Canadian equities.” If Canada is to be less 
dependent on foreign sources of capital, it 
must avoid governmental policies and tax 
demands that strip taxpayers of a great 
part of their ability to finance Canadian 
ownership and expansion, he said. 

Canada had lived for a long time with a 
“massive adverse balance of trade” with the 
United States, Mr. Mitchell said. Temporiz- 
ing by borrowing and by selling resource 
ownerships and corporate equities for U.S. 
dollars was progressive aggravation of the 
problem. 

Since Canada is by a wide margin the: 
greatest customer of the U.S., and more 
than half the equity in Canadian primary 
industry and of manufacturing was owned 
in the U.S., “it is pertinent to suggest that 
more than half the people working to find 
a long-term solution to this problem, mainly 
through tariff relief, should be Americans.” 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING—STRAIT JACKET OR CATALYST? 


F. S. Capon 


The establishment of a private economic 
study organization of the highest calibre to 
develop basic information and to publish 
economic recommendations for action in the 
market place was suggested by F. S. Capon. 

Such a body, free from political pressures, 
could develop the mass of information needed 
for healthy economic debate. The public de- 
bate by economists, businessmen and politicians 
would not only facilitate the planning of pro- 
duction and distribution by business, and the 
planning of the most appropriate environment 
by government, but it would also support true 
democracy by informing the voting public on 
the alternative courses that might be supported 
by different political groups. 

A private economic foundation could pro- 
pose and discuss alternative courses of action, 
leaving the freedom of the market place to 
ensure the most effective employment of re- 
sources by those who would exercise their 
special judgments on the basis of the facts 
developed for the use of all. 


The appointment of the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada was an attempt by govern- 
ment to fill the void, Mr. Capon said, but 
he thought that a body appointed by govern- 
ment, no matter how noble its motives and 
how capable its people at the outset, would 
necessarily include some chosen for political 
reasons, “regardless of their ability to con- 
tribute to economic planning.” 


And any body reporting to government 
would be effective only if its recommenda- 
tions or findings happened to suit the govern- 
ment of the day. “For all these reasons, the 
possibility that, in the long run, the Eco- 
nomic Council can solve our problems is, 
in my opinion, remote,” he declared. 


Mr. Capon spoke as a proponent of the 
private enterprise system, with economic 
direction by government reduced to a mini- 
mum. “If government is to establish an 
environment of peaceful growth and 
prosperity, its task is indeed vast: but it is 
not that of economic planning or direction,” 
he contended. 

We have already proven that, given an 
environment of freedom to operate within the 
competitive market place, economic planning 
Is not necessary to ensure high productivity. 
Free competition, with economic decisions 
made by our _ individual corporations, will 
ensure both the most efficient use of resources 
and also the production of the goods and serv- 
ices wanted by a free people. So long as the 
market place is allowed to operate freely, there 
is no need for national economic planning. 


The speaker did emphasize, however, the 
“great need for ever better economic in- 
formation on which to base the myriad 
decisions that must be made by corporate 
managements as they operate in the free 
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market. There must be adequate, and cur- 
rent, knowledge of resources, of wealth 
generation and distribution, of capital 
formation, of government revenue require- 
ments, of international trade and capital 
movements and all the countless factors 
which, by their interplay, determine the 
degree of prosperity at national and inter- 
national levels.” 

High productivity, Mr. Capon argued, de- 
pended on having an intelligent and skilled 
people, and allowing them freedom to 
operate in the market place of the world. 
“Other factors are, of course, necessary, but 
the man who is free from constant restric- 
tions On person or property, who may retain 
for his personal use most of the fruits of his 
added effort, will, over the long run put 
forth that added effort needed to produce 
more. 


The fact that maximum freedom has 
produced maximum living standards did not 
mean that we had no need for government, 
but the responsibility of government was to 
protect people and property by administer- 
ing the law. “Government encroachment 
into activities beyond the essential minimum 
or administering justice results inevitably 
in some degree of injustice, such as taking 
what belongs to one citizen in order to 
give it to another.” 

Mr. Capon said that he was not arguing 
“categorically that all such actions are 
wrong,” but he did say that they were un- 
just, and were all “steps in a direction away 
from our economic goal of maximum 
prosperity for all.” 


There was in the world today an urge for 
security. “Led on by politicians and intel- 
lectuals, who are all too often influenced by 
self-interest or by self-righteous convictions 
that they know best what is good for their 
fellow men, people have been persuaded 
that, by some magic, government can plan 
the economy and, through guaranteed wages 
and pensions, ‘free’ health and other serv- 
ices, keep them from want. This is socialism, 
which in its ultimate form, has been operat- 
ing in Russia for 50 years, and has been a 
colossal failure,” he said. 

He went on, however, to put forward the 
view that the private enterprise system is 
developing a phenomenon for which we 
must find an answer. In the past, we had 
assumed that wealth was generated by work, 
and would be chiefly distributed in the 
form of wages for work done. But this phase 
has ended. 

“Technological developments make it pos- 
sible to produce ever more, but using less 
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working hours. It is no longer work that 
produces all wealth—man is now starting to 
achieve his age-old dream of a life of lei- 
sure while machines (or capital) produce 
most of the wealth, and this can now pro- 
ceed very rapidly.” 

There was nothing wrong with a world 
in which machines, rather than men, pro- 
duced wealth, Mr. Capon said; but in such 
a world the ownership of capital must be 
broadly distributed, “because wealth will 
have to be distributed largely as earnings on 
capital rather than as wages. We know how 
to become more and more productive, using 
the capital system, but to achieve this new 
kind of prosperity we must make our house- 
holds capitalists. Private enterprise 
has long since proved its ability to out- 
produce socialism, but it must solve the 
wealth distribution problem if it is to sur- 
vive.” 

“Plan we must,” the speaker said in con- 
clusion. “But to prosper, we must plan and 
operate by a private enterprise system, func- 
tioning according to free market pressures 
and incentives. We must avoid the medio- 
crity and the rigidity of the planned eco- 
nomy with its destruction of the very in- 
centives that have made us great.” | 


R. M. Macintosh 


In the Canadian economy, planning is 
simply a more organized attempt to apply 
foresight and rationality to our common 
economic problems. This was the view taken 
by R. M. MacIntosh. 

Such planning must be voluntary and 
must represent all the main groups 
interested, working through existing private 
and public organizations. Responsibility for 
the general level of economic activity would 
remain where it now was, in the hands of 
the recognized fiscal and monetary authori- 
ties. 

Within such a framework, the private 
sector of the economy might be able to im- 
prove the distribution of its resources by 
meeting together to provide an interchange 
of information among its members and with 
government officials in trying to decide, 
however crudely, the outlook for different 
parts of the economy, as seen by those 
directly concerned. 

Applied to this sort of planning, the word 
“catalyst” might be appropriate. But if 
planning were intended to mean “the 
coercive control of Canadian business, agri- 
culture and labour in the interests of some 
master plan for growth, then it would in- 
deed be a strait-jacket,’”” Mr. MacIntosh said. 

Even the idea that the Canadian economy 
needed a catalytic agent to “bring about a 
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reaction of elements that would otherwise 
not mingle at all’ was too strong, he 
thought. After all, the Canadian economy 
had operated at a fairly high rate of growth 
during the past two decades, with a reason- 
ably satisfactory level of employment during 
most of that time. 


If our economy were overwhelmingly de- 
centralized into private spending units, such 
as households, small businesses and agricul- 
tural units, and corporations, then “the best 
kind of planning would be no planning at all. 
Ordinary market forces would determine 
what people want, and where they would 
work, and for how much.” 


If, on the other hand, “the economy were 
organized and run purely by the state, there 
would be no difficulty in defining planning. 
There would only be various degrees of 
efficiency in planning.” 

But in a mixed economy such as ours, 
about 75 per cent private and 25 per cent 
state-controlled, planning had a rather vague 
meaning. 


“An increase in planning might be taken 
to mean an expansion of the role of the 
state, and a decrease in planning would be 
synonymous with an increase in the play 
of private market forces.” Even trying to 
pin down the marginal area where public 
and private enterprise met “does not get 
us too far ahead,” the speaker said. He 
pointed out that in private business a great 
deal of planning went on, and the question 
was how far it should be carried beyond the 
efforts of the individual firm. 


Referring to the overlapping responsi- 
bilities of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, Mr. MacIntosh said that there was 
a tendency in some quarters to regard 
planning as “nothing more than a device 
for playing beggar-my-neighbour policies 
between the provinces,” with nearly every 
province turning regional planning into “a 
weapon for the hothouse breeding of local 
protected industries at the expense of exist- 
ing industries in other provinces.” 


Sometimes the federal Government 
seemed to take the line that planning meant 
“propping up the declining sectors of the 
economy.” This idea of planning, the 
speaker remarked, was very different from 
planning as it was carried out in Europe 
and Japan. “They aim at reinforcing strength 
and exploiting natural advantages, rather 
than the opposite.” 


Mr. MacIntosh advocated two-way com- 
munication between business and the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada. Business planning 
was simply an attempt to apply foresight. 
There was no sense in trying to work out 
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long complex planning with the small busi- 
nesses we have in Canada, but something 
might be done with the larger business, he 
suggested. 

Prophesy was only “a game of successive 
approximations,” and businessmen were 
sometimes led into mistakes about the 
future. But governments also were uncertain 
about the future. 


Dr. J. Parizeau 


Two reasons why a growing number of 
people in Canada have turned to planning 
as a means of reorganizing the economy are: 
first, a rate of national economic growth 
that was thought to be too slow; and second, 
“the glaring regional discrepancies in growth 
and economic achievement,” said Dr. J. 
Parizeau. 

The speaker took a more favourable view 
of economic planning by government than 
the other two members of the panel, and 
he devoted his paper to a brief review of 
the ways in which state planning might be 
applied in the Canadian economy. 

The sudden check to the growth of the 
Canadian economy in 1957 and subsequent 
years, and the high level of unemployment, 
Dr. Parizeau said, together with a realization 
that some European countries were gaining 
on Canada in the race to raise the standard 
of living, had led to “the obvious conclusion 
that our rate of growth had been too low, 
and that the structure of our investments 
had possibly not been as efficient and 
productive as it might have been.” 

The recent rise in economic activity had 
somewhat modified this view, and some ob- 
servers believed that the Canadian economy 
was back on the right track. But others were 
“still convinced that a reasonable level of 
employment for future years is not insured, 
and that the structure of the economy is 
such that it generates a much lower level 
of income per head than should be accept- 
able, and an insufficient rate of increase of 
that income.” 

He mentioned again the huge income and 
growth discrepancies that have appeared 
from one region to another. 

“For a long time,” Dr. Parizeau said, “we 
were Satisfied to spread into the retarded 
areas the quality of public services and the 
social security benefits that the more 
developed and richest areas entitled us to 
establish. But, fundamentally, the old prin- 
ciple of early 19th century economics re- 
mained the basis of our thinking: popula- 
tion of the retarded and low income areas 
should be induced to move to the economic 
centres of the country. This belief helped 
us to accept for decades that whole prov- 
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inces could be plagued by a high level of 
unemployment and that a large part of the 
country could be put on relief.” 

But the result was not all that was ex- 
pected, the speaker said. Migration from 
the retarded areas, although it may have 
been large, accounted for only a fraction of 
the natural increase. Moreover, those who 
emigrated were often the most dynamic 
elements in the population, and their de- 
parture caused a “technical and intellectual 
drain that made it all the more difficult to 
reorganize the local economy.” 

Recently, large and numerous social 
security payments, federal housing policies, 
and subsidies paid to local industries, such 
as to coal mining in Nova Scotia and fishing 
in the Gaspe, have tended to reduce 
mobility. Besides this, “the bill footed by the 
various levels of government in some re- 
tarded areas has become enormous. Sooner 
or later, the authorities were bound to start 
a reappraisal of their spending policies, and, 
if necessary, of some of their basic assump- 
tions with respect to the location factors of 
industry, and generally to the regional eco- 
nomic structure. 


This, as we know, has happened in the last 
four years, both at the federal and at the pro- 
vincial level. In Manitoba, in the Maritime 
Provinces, in Quebec, regional planning, con- 
ceived in very different ways no doubt, was 
Started als cssn a 

The first step in building a plan consists in 
the systematic gathering of economic informa- 
tion that will allow the planner to establish a 
set of co-ordinated projections for all, or the 
most important sectors of the economy. A 
better knowledge of the future would then help 
to organize both public spending and private 
spending accordingly. 


But even a plan that was only a set of 
projections would open up a number of 
optional courses and possible levels of 
achievement, Dr. Parizeau said. “The future 
cannot be just a straight-line continuation of 
the present and the recent past. Choices must 
be made between various roads; some will 
be made by business, others by govern- 
ments; but they will not be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

“A plan would miss its purpose if it 
did not embody at least the government’s 
choices. This amounts to saying that the 
government must set targets, determine 
goals and establish priorities. If it does so 
only for its own operations, then the plan 
becomes really only a four- or five-year 
budget. 

“There is, however, little rationality in 
defining what public services will be, and 
how government spending will be appor- 
tioned, if nothing is known of the demand 
for such services and the requirements of 
business. 
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“Business must then be required to reveal 
also its program and to specify its choices. 
This is only logical. And so also is the 
priority given to certain objectives by the 
public authorities if they feel that the 
common good is heavily involved. 

“At the risk of over-simplification,” Dr. 
Parizeau suggested that “the usual tools that 
a government can use are of three broad 
types: (1) the bringing together of all meas- 
ures that imply direct intervention in the 
management of business, e.g., price and wage 
controls; (2) the techniques of incentives 
and inducements, e.g., examples had been 
applied in the Canadian economy in recent 
years; (3) the development of public 
economic activities as such—nationalization 
was one obvious example. 

“There was no doubt that any govern- 
ment uses and will go on using a combina- 
tion of the three types of measures. The 
combination may vary from one country to 
another, it may vary from time to time, but 
the same three elements will always belong 
to the combination.” 


He remarked, however, that “present 
combinations are usually the result of very 
complex situations where under the pres- 
sure of events, following a fashion, or 
under political fire, a government is forced 
into positions or attitudes that it may try 
to rationalize, but that are often the product 
of chance or of opportunism.” As time 
goes by, each government leaves to the next 
“a stock of instruments and measures that 
are not easily dismantled, and may remain 
long after they have served their purpose.” 


If the “tools” he had described proved in- 
sufficient to ensure that the objectives of the 
plan will be reached, it became necessary 
to set up new tools, in other words “to in- 
crease the leverage of the state on the econ- 
omy.” In some countries the method 
chosen was increased nationalization of in- 
dustry, and nearly everywhere the result 
of this had been “to stifle the private 
sector, to burden the state with a gigantic 
bureaucracy and, more often than not, to 
scuttle the plan before it had even started 
to produce results.” 


Reconstruction, prosperity and _ the 
weakening of the extreme leftist parties, Dr. 
Parizeau continued, have spelled the end, in 
many Western European nations, of drastic 
direct controls. “The lesson has been well 
taken. The efforts devised to adapt the 
economy to changing times spring now from 
other techniques and a different economic 
philosophy.” 

This did not mean the end of direct inter- 
vention by the state in the management of 
firms or of nationalization, but it did mean 
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that “such techniques have certainly been 
found to be far more inefficient and in- 
flexible than had been thought by doctrin- 
aires of the past.” 

We were thus left “to rely far more 
heavily upon incentives on the one hand, 
and the development of a parallel public or 
semi-public sector, on the other.” The very 
real danger about such incentives in Canada 
at present was not that business would suf- 
fer much from such techniques if they are 
properly conducted, but rather that lack 
of co-operation between the federal and 
the provincial governments will reduce the 
efficiency of the techniques used at each 
level, the speaker thought. 

The rapid development of a parallel 
public, or semi-public sector, which had 
now become “the most spectacular feature 
of Quebec planning,” raised another set of 
issues. The first aim of the Quebec Govern- 
ment’s policy was to develop certain activi- 
ties that, by not growing fast enough, had 
“created bottlenecks with regard to the rise 
of other activities or fields of business.” This 
was the idea behind the planned establish- 
ment of an integrated steel complex in the 
province. 

Dr. Parizeau admitted that the new steel 
industry would not directly create a great 
many jobs, but by its influence on the 
development of other industries, might exert 
considerable impact on employment and 
incomes. 

Increased direct action of this kind by 
government made it necessary for the govern- 
ment to have access to a larger supply of 
capital than it could expect to raise by taxa- 
tion. This was the idea behind the establish- 
ment of the General Investment Corporation 
in Quebec. 

Another method was for the government 
to arrange for savings to be directly chan- 
nelled into the public sector of the economy. 
This had led to the project of a Caisse des 
Depots et Placements, a central deposit and 
investment public institution, “of which the 
main, but not the only resources would come 
from pensions.” 


By the development of such tools, “in so 
far as they are managed according to strict 
rules and not according to political whims 
and fantasies—extensive safeguards are 
needed to prevent this—planning could be 
carried out efficiently, without having to 
rely upon an indefinite multiplication of 
direct controls over the private sector of 
the economy,” Mr. Parizeau contended. 

Even if, as might be the case, the political 
situation in this country was such that plan- 
ning on a national, as well as a provincial 
scale, could not be properly carried out, 
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this would not reduce “the present urge of 
governments to gear the economic life of 
the country toward certain goals.” Thus Dr. 
Parizeau said, “the choice between more 
direct controls or interventions in the man- 
agement of private business, or a combina- 
tion of incentives and a larger public, or 
semi-public sector will still have to be 
faced.” 


Question and Answer Period 


In the discussion that followed the pres- 
entation of the three papers, Dr. Parizeau 
said, in answer to a question about whether 
foreign control of industry in Canada would 
hamper economic planning, that he thought 
it would make planning easier. Foreign 
ownership did not interfere with Canadian 
economic policies. He admitted that plan- 
ning might discourage foreign investment, 
but he made the point that ownership was 
not the same thing as control: control could 
be achieved even when a business was 
foreign-owned. But, he added, we did not 
want to drive away foreign capital. 

Mr. Capon said that if in the future the 
distribution of wealth must be largely 
through returns on capital owned, foreign 
ownership might siphon off wealth to foreign 
countries. Foreign ownership would not 
generate much employment but would gen- 
erate return on capital. 

Asked what measures might be needed to 
make labour comply with an economic plan, 
Dr. Parizeau said that nearly all attempts 
to bring labour to accept the goals of plan- 
ning as it related to incomes policy had 
made no headway anywhere. In Canada it 
was especially difficult to bring labour into 
line. He referred to the controversy regard- 
ing negotiations between the state and its 
employees, and the right of such employees 
to strike. How to bring labour into the 
planning process was one of the greatest 
headaches connected with planning. 


In reply to a question about what should 
be done to control the power of unions such 
as the Teamsters, Mr. Capon said that the 
concentration of economic power in busi- 
ness was the result of the interplay of free 
market forces. But the power of unions 
came from the freedom to combine in 
restraint of trade that had been conferred 
upon them by governments for political 
reasons. 


It was necessary, he said, for government 
to protect the public from the abuse of the 
concentration of economic power, even 
though by doing so it hampered efficiency. 
Such control was undesirable in itself, al- 
though sometimes necessary. The mistake 
came from looking upon it as desirable. 
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The concentration of business power re- 
sulted in greater efficiency; but it could be 
misused, and it was hard to say when the 
point of abuse had been reached. 


The power given by governments to 
labour, Mr. Capon said, had been given in 
the first place because of the abuse of la- 
bour by employers. He added that, in his 
opinion, the power of labour had in the past 
been an important factor in the growth of 
prosperity; but the situation might be dif- 
ferent in the future. 


Mr. MacIntosh said that unions were in 
favour of planning as long as it meant con- 
trol of business, but not when it meant 
control of wages. In the United Kingdom 
the unions did not like a public incomes 
policy because it conflicted with their aims 
at bettering the condition of their members. 
He said that he thought it was valuable 
to have the unions represented on the 
Economic Council because it would help to 
make the role of labour clearer to them. 


Dr. J. J. Deutsch 


Dr. J. J. Deutsch, Chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, set out the aims 
that had been laid down for the Council, 
on the propriety of which he said there was 
fairly general agreement. These aims were: 


—A high level of employment and the 
achievement of a satisfactory rate of eco- 
nomic growth, with continually improving 
living standards. 


—A viable balance of payments. “We are 
agreed we must make our own way in the 
world—pay our bills,” Dr. Deutsch said. 


—The maintenance of a reasonable (not 
absolute) stability in the price level. The 
Council was opposed to continuous inflation. 


—The sharing by all Canadians in a ris- 
ing standard of living as far as reasonably 
possible. This included a reasonable balance 
in regional development across the country. 


The question is how do we attain these 
ends? Dr. Deutsch said. Some said that this 
could be accomplished through the free 
operation of the market; others thought that 
it was necessary for the Government to do 
something to bring it about. He said that he 
doubted whether everything could be left 
to the free play of market forces. 


Governments had policies and responsi- 
bilities covering such matters as: monetary 
affairs, trade with the outside world, finance, 
and taxation. Education was carried out 
largely by government. Governments must 
discharge these responsibilities, and free 
enterprise could not achieve the desired ends 
regardless of government policy. 
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Furthermore, he said, we now want to 
achieve all these aims simultaneously; and 
this raised the question of how this could be 
done in face of the fact that some of the 
aims were conflicting. How could these con- 
flicting aims be reconciled? 


To decide what was the best combination 
of aims was the central problem—the 
essence of planning. Unless the right kind 
of reconciliation was made we should not 
achieve our objective. Recent history 
showed that sometimes some were achieved, 
and sometimes others. There must be 
government policies in these fields, “and 
they might as well be sensible ones,” Dr. 
Deutsch said. 

If there was a role for policy planning in 
modern society, did this necessarily mean 
more and more state intervention? Not in 
his opinion, he said. He hoped that such 
intervention would improve the working of 
our free enterprise system, and he thought 
that it would be “the height of foolishness” 
to throw away the dynamism of free enter- 
prise. 

The real danger of intervention would 
come if we failed to make the free enter- 
prise system work satisfactorily. If basic 
policies were wrong the rest did not matter 
much. 

Some said that planning should involve 
the direction of individual enterprises, but 
this was not the kind of planning he had 
in mind. He did not think that it was in- 
herent, desirable or necessary; or, indeed, 
that it could operate in our kind of society. 

Some said that we should obtain informa- 
tion to help businessmen, and this was a 
constructive idea. 

Dr. Deutsch pointed out that the Council 
was made up of representatives of repre- 
sentative groups in our society, and that it 
was independent of government. Its staff was 
not part of the civil service. Part of the 
Council’s work was to study and analyze 
information, and it intended to foster public 
discussion and understanding of public 
problems. 

Referring to the problems arising from 
change, the speaker said that we were living 
in the midst of a scientific and industrial 
revolution that involved many changes in 
society. Many adjustments were needed, 
and the cost of them would fall unequally. 

Means must be found to make changes 
smoothly. To try to preserve the status quo 
was natural, and changes must be made with 
a minimum of loss and strain. 
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One problem was how to make changes in 
the industrial structure so as to absorb an 
increasing labour force in the near future. 
It was the Council’s business to help in 
formulating policies to help in making all 
these changes, Dr. Deutsch said. 


The Council hoped to keep and increase 
its consultation with interested parties, in- 
cluding business, unions, etc., and this must 
be a two-way process, Dr. Deutsch said. 


Referring to the report that the Council 
would be making at the end of this year, 
the speaker said that it would set out the 
aims and objectives for the period up to 
1970. The Council’s annual reports would 
re-examine and adjust these objectives in 
accordance with fresh information. 

Work was under way on a number of 
other projects and studies, and four working 
committees of the Council had been estab- 
lished to facilitate the development of 
this work. One of these committees was con- 
sidering economic growth and problems of 
adjustment, another had the task of dealing 
with questions connected with labour-man- 
agement relations. A committee on pro- 
ductivity had been formed to consider how 
best to carry out the duties of the Council 
in promoting and expediting advances in 
efficiency of production in all sectors of the 
economy, and the fourth committee, an 
advisory one on industrial research and 
technology, was charged with considering 
the role of research and technology in Cana- 
dian economic growth. The Council, Dr. 
Deutsch said, was also sponsoring a number 
of special studies by outside experts. 

All of this work and analysis would form 
the basis of the advice and recommendations 
that the Council would transmit to the 
Government. The Council was an advisory 
body, without administrative or operational 
duties, and the implementation and admin- 
istration of policies was the responsibility 
of governments. 

“The Council has authority to publish 
the reports and studies which are prepared 
for its use. Through this means, the Council 
hopes to provide not only advice to govern- 
ments, but also valuable information to the 
private sectors of our economy and thereby 
help these private sectors to make their own 
decisions and forward plans,” Dr. Deutsch 
said. “Indeed this is an essential part of 
the planning process in a free and demo- 
cratic society.” 
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Chamber’s Annual Submission to Cabinet 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
in its annual policy presentation last month 
to the federal Cabinet, called for a serious 
effort on the part of governments at all 
levels to co-operate in establishing priorities 
with respect to government expenditures. 
More attention should be paid to the long- 
term effects of such spending on Canada’s 
economy and standard of living, it was 
stated. 


“In our view,” said Chamber President 
A. J. Little, “it is clear that the tasks which 
the Government undertakes in the fields of 
education, old age security, health and 
other programs affecting the public sector 
of the economy must be considered and 
dealt with on a priority basis, 


“The Chamber firmly believes that pro- 
gress must be made in all of these areas. 
The Chamber is fully aware of the demands 
for and the need for increases in certain 
areas of social welfare .... Nevertheless, 
it must be recognized that we may not be 
able to accomplish all of these objectives 
simultaneously.” 


Mr. Little said the Chamber welcomed 
the decision of the recent federal-provin- 
cial conference to go ahead with a major 
study of Canada’s tax structure. “While we 
applaud the decision to proceed with the 
study,” Mr. Little continued, “we realize 
that it covers the period 1967-1972, and 
we are greatly concerned about the import- 
ant years 1965 and 1966 just ahead. 


“We hope all governments might pause 
in their programs and not attempt to im- 
plement new major plans, except those that 
are absolutely essential, until the priorities 
have been established. In particular, the 
problem of educational costs must be care- 
fully integrated into the scheme of priorities. 


“Looking to the future, with continued 
rapid advances in technological develop- 
ment, it is imperative that we equip the 
work force of tomorrow to perform the sort 
of jobs that will become available for them. 
If we fail in this, our progress will be seri- 
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ously impeded, and our capacity to keep 
people properly employed will suffer.” 

Concern was expressed over the fact that 
government tax policy has not paid enough 
attention to the bad effects of heavy taxa- 
tion upon enterprise and initiative. The 
overwhelming need in the period ahead is 
for tax policies that will promote develop- 
ment and employment. The Cabinet was told 
that there should be some shift in emphasis 
from taxes on income and production to 
faxes on expenditure and consumption “so 
as to encourage industrial expansion and 
employment and stimulate saving and in- 
vestment.” 


There should be a significant reduction in 
the peak rates of individual income tax, 
and corporate tax rates should be reduced 
to restore the former differential between 
the Canadian and United States tax rates. 


On the question of automation, the 
Government was told that the Canadian 
Chamber is urging its members (a) to sup- 
port government and private programs 
dealing with problems of technological 
change, (b) to take into account the human 
value involved when introducing tech- 
nological improvements, (c) to support the 
raising of the level of technical education 
given to Canadian students and (d) to en- 
list the co-operation of labour in planning 
the effective utilization of human resources 
involved in any technological change. 

The Chamber submission also asked that 
the Government: 


—In co-operation with educational insti- 
tutions, professional groups and industry, 
seek remedies to lessen the emigration of 
highly qualified professional and technical 
personnel. 


—Co-operation with the provinces in 
Standardizing pensions legislation through- 
out Canada. 

—Strive to effect a balanced budget 
through a combination of measures to 
stimulate economic growth and a determined 
control of expenditures. 
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Canadian Unionist Reports on Britain Today 


Three Canadian trade unionists spent four weeks this fall on 
a tour of Britain sponsored by the Commonwealth Relations 
Office in conjunction with the Central Office of Information 


For four weeks this fall a group of three 
Canadian trade unionists toured Britain as 
guests of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office and the British Central Office of In- 
formation. This is a report prepared by one 
of the group especially for the Labour 
Gazette. 

The Canadians were: §. T. Payne, a vice- 
president of the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions; A. E. Schroeder, Canadian 
Education Director of the United Automo- 
bile Workers; and C. J. Williams, Director 
of Public Relations, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress. 

The article 
Williams. 


that follows is by Jack 


Britain, 1964, is a strange combination of 
the old and the new, a country of sharp 
contrasts. 

Oxford, the stately city of spires, is a good 
example. In Oxford, one of the academic 
cornerstones of Britain, it is possible to tread 
the same worn steps that scholars of two 
or three centuries ago climbed. Yet, outside 
the walls, one can become entangled in 
monumental traffic jams. 

A good part of the traffic jam comes from 
automobile workers moving to or from a 
truly modern auto plant on the outskirts of 
the city. This is the old and the new rubb- 
ing shoulders and sometimes creating a con- 
flict—a situation that seems to exist in many 
aspects of British life. 

The new is found in present-day living 
standards. Living standards generally are 
higher than ever; not yet up to those on this 
side of the Atlantic but higher than most 
Canadians would probably imagine. 

Wage rates, by British standards, are at 
an all-time high. A direct comparison with 
Canadian rates is difficult because of varia- 
tions in living costs. Housing in Britain is in 
most cases much cheaper than in Canada. 
Food, on the whole, is cheaper and clothing 
is certainly cheaper. 

Variations in British wage structures are 
considerable, even in particular industries. 
In some automobile plants, for example, 
there is a narrow range of rates, but in 
other auto plants, the scale shows wide dif- 
ferences. It is possible to find a small and 
relatively new auto plant with a range of 
$40 to $55 a week, plus overtime; with the 
majority of the production employees in the 
semi-skilled class getting about $48. A large 
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and very modern plant shows a range of $60 
to $75 for production employees. 

There are coal miners earning an average 
of about $54 while a few miles away the 
workers in a large steel mill get anywhere 
from $48 to $105, with an average of about 
$60 for production workers and $69 for 
craftsmen. 

These variations in rates lead to some 
sharp conflicts between unions. In most 
manufacturing plants there are a number of 
unions, perhaps 20 or more in one plant. 
With changes in production methods there 
has been, in some cases, an upgrading of 
production workers. Craft workers are 
putting up a stiff fight to maintain the 
traditional differentials and difficult situa- 
tions have resulted. 

The 42-hour week is now generally 
accepted and it is expected that by 1967-68 
this will be down to 40 hours, with most 
workers enjoying a three-week vacation. 

Behind these trends, and, in fact, thread- 
ing the whole economy of the country, is 
Britain’s struggle to “modernize”—a word 
that crops up continually. The one-time un- 
questioned leader of the industrial work is 
highly sensitive of her reduced position and 
of the new and keen competition she faces 
from many quarters. 

Modernization is a controversial subject 
in Britain. Some point fingers at the unions 
and accuse them of clinging to outmoded 
practices that are a hindrance to the intro- 
duction of more efficient methods. Others— 
and their number is considerable—accuse 
management of failing to keep up with the 
times, much less pioneer new paths. There 
may be some measure of truth in both posi- 
tions, though the weight of criticism of 
management appears to be mounting. 

Certainly the whole question of modern- 
ization is one that holds a high priority posi- 
tion on the agenda of the new Labour 
Government, and Prime Minister Wilson 
acted within a few hours of his election by 
appointing trade unionist Frank Cousins to 
the new portfolio, Minister of Technology. 

The problems of modernization are com- 
plex. They can be seen in individual plants 
where the most modern machines and 
methods can be found side-by-side with old 
equipment and outdated methods. In some 
instances, at least, the old is the weakest link 
in the chain of production. 
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Despite these problems, Britain’s unem- 
ployment rate has been running at a very 
low figure. There has been a continuing 
condition of full employment. The national 
unemployment rate of about 1.6 per cent 
compares. with Canada’s 3 per cent for 
mid-September, a period of relatively high 
employment. 

Despite this difference, there is a close 
similarity in the British and Canadian situa- 
tions with regard to major regional varia- 
tions. Scotland, for example, has a rate of 
3.4 per cent, with some communities as high 
as 8 per cent. The rate for Northern Ireland 
has been running about 5 per cent and for 
north-eastern England about 3.5 per cent. 

This is a reflection of the sharp tendency 
toward heavy concentration of population 
and industry, particularly in the southern 
part of England. Population has declined 
in the North and West to such an extent that 
in some sections deaths now exceed births. 
On the other hand, congestion in the South- 
east has become so acute that there are 
serious problems with regard to traffic, water 
supplies and other facilities. Housing situa- 
tions in some areas are acute and lack of 
adequate housing is a serious handicap to 
the mobility of labour. It can, however, act 
in reverse by making the more thinly popu- 
lated areas attractive. 

The British program for meeting excessive 
concentration in some areas and the drain- 
ing of other areas is of particular interest 
to Canadians because of the regional dif- 
ferences existing here. At the same time it 
is obvious that there are major differences 
in the two situations, particularly in the 
distances involved. 

Nevertheless, the pressure applied in 
Britain by a Conservative government to 
practically force industry into certain loca- 
tions makes a fascinating study. The pro- 
gram has been carried on with the approval 
of organized labour. One trade union 
criticism has been that it has not been 
vigorous enough and that too much latitude 
has been given to companies, even though 
the program to date seems fairly rigid by 
Canadian standards. It will, therefore, not 
be surprising, if it is intensified under the 
new Labour Government. 

The key to the program is a policy of 
having industries locate new plants in areas 
of high unemployment. Government 
Officials discussing the program shy away 
from any suggestion that compulsion is 
used; but, in the final analysis, there is con- 
siderable compulsion. 

Government certificates are required for 
all industrial projects exceeding 5,000 square 
feet. When an application is made for a 
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certificate, the company will receive sugges- 
tions of three areas in which the plant might 
be located. Additional encouragement for 
location in these areas may be provided 
through assistance in obtaining accommoda- 
tion and through special depreciation allow- 
ances. If none of the suggestions is accepted, 
then the company is likely to face difficulty, 
to say the least, in obtaining a certificate. 
This type of influence has, for example, 
been exerted on all three of the major auto- 
mobile manufacturers and, as a result, new 
plants have been located in areas where 
there is an employment problem. 

Ancillary programs provide assistance for 
training, the movement of key workers, and 
the movement of other workers to areas 
where employment is available. 

The Conservative Government launched 
a new training scheme with a white paper 
in 1962 and it appears likely that this will 
now be accelerated by the new Labour 
Government. The original plan was based on 
the assumption that industry was not pull- 
ing its weight in industrial training. In addi- 
tion to a Central Training Council, it pro- 
vides for boards in specific industries. 

It is proposed to finance training by a levy 
on industry. This may take different forms 
in different industries, with a levy of 2 per 
cent or 3 per cent of the payroll as an ex- 
ample. If an employer provides satisfactory 
training facilities for his own staff he may 
get his levy back. If he provides facilities 
available to workers outside his staff he 
may recoup his levy and get a grant in addi- 
tion. If he provides no training facilities, 
the levy will be a straight assessment. 

These industry training boards are in- 
tended to work closely with the National 
Economic Development Council and plan 
on five- and ten-year projections. Prior to 
the election, boards had been established 
for four industries; four more were in the 
planning stage. The emphasis was on adult 
training, particularly to meet the needs of 
workers who had become redundant and to 
fill requirements for skilled workers. 

Britain’s tight manpower situation is going 
to continue. The heavy influx of young 
people into the labour force—the British cal] 
it “the bulge”’—is now nearing an end. An 
intensive manpower study made public in 
August forecast static Manpower resources 
in the next ten years, with a simultaneous 
growth in jobs, particularly in the service 
industries. 

Expectations are that there will be some 
increase in automation, particularly to meet 
manpower shortages. So far, automation has 
made little impact on British industry, pos- 
sibly, to some extent, as a result of lower 
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wage rates. The future growth will prob- 
ably depend on the degree of manpower 
shortages and the relationship of automa- 
tion costs to wage rates. 

So far, British trade unionists show far 
less concern about automation than do la- 
bour people on this side of the Atlantic. 
This can no doubt be largely accounted for 
by the existing low unemployment rate. 

It is predicted that between 1963 and 1973 
the total British population will increase 
at a rate three times that of the increase in 
the labour force. This appears likely to 
result in new pressure for increased produc- 
tion if the present living standards are to 
be even maintained, much less improved, 
for a larger population with a relatively 
smaller working force. 

As in Canada, there is a noticeable swing 
toward increases in white-collar occupations 
and in the number of women working. 
Several British unions have established 
special sections for women and young 
people. There is a difference of opinion 
in trade union circles about such a policy. 
Some union leaders argue it to be a practical 
approach, but others are opposed to any- 
thing that will create different segments in 
the union movement. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
Trades Union Congress recorded a mem- 
bership increase of 10,458—to 8,325,790—in 
the past year, women members increased by 
34,870 and male membership declined. There 
was also an increase in white-collar mem- 
bers and a reduction of manual workers 
in some of the older industries. 

British unions are naturally sharing in 
the stresses and strains that the country as 


a whole is experiencing. There has been 
strong pressure for a revision of trade union 
structure to reduce the multiplicity of unions 
now existing. Government records list no 
fewer than 635 unions, but most of these 
are small organizations. The TUC has 175 
affiliates, and almost two-thirds of the 
British trade unionists belong to one of the 
17 largest organizations. 

Government regulations on the merger 
of unions have been relaxed to facilitate 
a reduction in the number of organizations, 
and strong efforts have been made in this 
direction by the TUC, but so far with little 
success. Employers in Britain appear to be 
far more firmly organized than in Canada, 
and steps are now being taken to merge the 
two major employer organizations—The 
Federation of British Industries and the 
British Employers’ Federation. 

Within trade union ranks there appears 
to be a growing pressure for increased staff 
facilities, particularly on the technical side. 
The low dues structure of British unions has 
so far been a serious handicap in this regard. 

All these developments are steps to better 
equip the British people—union members, 
employers or others—to meet the great 
challenge that they are facing. The spirit 
that generally prevails is one of optimism. 
The cities are places of bustle and activity. 

A visitor with the opportunity of seeing 
what is going on would find it hard to leave 
Britain’s shores today without a_ lively 
interest in what is happening and confidence 
that the British spirit, which has accom- 
plished so much in the past, is still very 
much alive and will assure the country’s 
future. 


U.S. Wage Increases Average 3.1 Per Cent 


Wage increases provided in major col- 
lective bargaining agreements (covering 
1,000 or more workers) negotiated in the 
United States during the first nine months 
of 1964 averaged 3.1 per cent of straight 
time hourly earnings for the 2,300,000 
workers affected, according to preliminary 
estimates published by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Omitting the agreements, covering 100,- 
000 workers, that provided no increase in 


wages, the average increase for the rest of 
the contracts was 3.2 per cent. 

These averages refer only to changes in 
wage rates and do not include the value 
of fringe benefits, although most of the 
agreements provided for some such im- 
provements. The settlements at the Ford 
and Chrysler plants (L.G., Oct., p. 850), 
in particular, put into effect increases in 
fringe benefits that “substantially exceeded” 
in cost the value of the increase in wages. 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


Employment and Unemployment, November 


Total employment in November, at 
6,694,000 showed little change from 
October. Normally employment decreases 
during this period. 

The unemployment estimate of 258,000 
was the same as in October; in previous 
years it has always increased. Unemploy- 
ment in November represented 3.7 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 
3.7 per cent in October, 4.5 per cent in 
November 1963 and 5.2 per cent two 
years ago. Seasonally adjusted, the unem- 
ployment rate was 4.3 per cent, compared 
with 5.0 per cent in October and 5.1 per 
cent in November 1963. 

The estimated labour force in Novem- 
ber was 6,952,000, almost unchanged from 
October but 153,000, or 2.3 per cent, 
higher than in November 1963. 

The stability of employment and unem- 
ployment during the month resulted, in 
part, from the recall of automotive workers 
who had been on layoff in October owing 
to a shortage of parts. In addition, there 
has been some evidence of a continuing 
basic improvement in the job situation: 
between September and November, total 
non-farm employment increased by an 
estimated 35,000, which compares with 
little or no change, on average, during the 
past five years. 

Employment in November was 198,000 
higher and unemployment 45,000 lower 
than a year earlier. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment increased by an 
estimated 46,000 between October and 
November, offsetting most of the seasonal 
decline that occurred in agriculture. In 
recent years, non-farm employment has 


seldom increased during this period. The 
advance during the month was in part a 
reflection of the resumption of activity in 
the Canadian automotive industry. 

Compared with a year earlier, non-farm 
employment was up 232,000, or 3.9 per 
cent. The largest increase was in manu- 
facturing, which accounted for about half 
of the over-all advance. The only other in- 
dustry that showed a large increase was 
service, in which the gain was approxi- 
mately 60,000. In the remaining non-farm 
industries, employment either increased 
slightly or remained almost unchanged 

Employment was noticeably higher than 
a year ago in all regions. The gains ranged 
from 2.4 per cent in the Prairie region to 
5.3 per cent in British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment remained unchanged 
between October and November, whereas 
it usually increases during this period. In 
Ontario, the unemployment total declined by 
some 13,000 during the month, following 
the recall of automotive workers who were 
on layoff during October. This decrease 
was largely offset by an increase in the 
Prairie region. 

Compared with a year earlier, unem- 
ployment was down 45,000. Virtually all 
of the decline was among men. 


Of the 258,000 unemployed in Novem- 
ber, some 192,000, or 74 per cent of the 
total, had been unemployed for three 
months or less. An estimated 32,000 had 
been seeking work from four to six months 
and 34,000 for seven months or more. 


Unemployment rates were lower than a 
year ago in all five regions. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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The review is prepared by the Employment and Labour Market Division of the 


Economics and Research Branch. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 









































Substantial Moderate A ; 
pproximate Labour 
Labour Labour Balance Shortage 
—_~ Surplus Surplus 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
ST. JOHN’S <| Calgary Edmonton 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Quebec-Levis Halifax 
Apaie Vancouver-New Hamilton 
75 000 o1 Ques Westminster- Montreal 
000 or more) Mission City Ottawa-Hull 
WINNIPEG <| Toronto 
Windsor 
CORNER BROOK <! Brantford 
Cornwall Fort William-Port Arthur 
Granby-Farnham- Guelph 
Cowansville Kitchener 
Joliette London 
KINGSTON <|->NIAGARA PENINSULA 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lac St. Jean Sarnia 
ener 25.000- Moncton Sudbury : 
o 000: 60 b ’ NEW GLASGOW <| Timmins-Kirkland Lake- 
Dosthed aged ae eta OSHAWA New Liskeard 
Cer CE DON: Peterborough 
agricultural activity) ROUYN-VAL D'OR < 
Saint John 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 


Sydney-Sydney Mines 
Trois Rivieres 





VICTORIA < 
oe DU < ate ee a Barrie 
H TLE- randon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Thetford- FORD <| Chatham 
AREAS Megantic- PRINCE ALBERT <| Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000- St. Georges Moose Jaw 
75,000; 40 per cent or Red Deer 
more in agriculture) Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
BATHURST <| BRACEBRIDGE <| Beauharnois 
GASPE <j} Campbellton Belleville-Trenton 
DAUPHIN <| Brampton 
DAWSON CREEK <-| Bridgewater 
Drummondville Central Vancouver 
EDMUNDSTON < Island 
GRAND FALLS <| Chilliwack 
Kamloops Cranbrook 
Lindsay Drumheller 
MONTMAGNY <| Fredericton 
Newcastle Galt 
penn sen VALLEY~<- BGodegch 
P E < entville 
MINOR AREAS PORTAGE LA Lachute-Ste. 
(labour force PRAIRIE << Therese 
10,000 to 25,000) Prince George- LISTOWEL << 
Quesnel Medicine Hat 
Prince Rupert North Bay 
Quebec North Shore Owen Sound 
Rimouski Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe- St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jerome St. Thomas 
ST. JEAN <| Simcoe 
St. Stephen Stratford 
Sorel Summerside 
TRURO <| Swift Current 
Valleyfield Trail-Nelson 
Victoriaville Walkerton 
YARMOUTH <| Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 


->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 491, June issue. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 














Percentage Change 




















From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Total civilian labour force (ayer... 52... ee ee (000)| Nov. 14 6,952 — 0.2 + 2.3 
Employed... Pee Se Stee see ee te ee ae (000)| Nov. 14 6, 694 — 0.2 1310 
A Sr LO Ul GUE OSs. Moma eed a) oath oiteop aero (000)) Nov. 14 579 — 8.8 — 5.6 
Non-aeri¢ulfureneeert cme ..(000)} Nov. 14 6,115 + 0.8 + 3.9 
Pardbworkers see eres eke. Soe een: (000); Nov. 14 5, 582 + 0.4 + 4.2 
At work 35 hours or more..............(000)| Nov. 14 4,871 +35.9 + 2.7 
At work less than 35 NOurs,........00.. (U00)) NOV. 14 1,649 —43.3 + 4.7 
Employed but not-at work......... >.<. (000)| Nov. 14 174 —18°3 aiet e | 
Unemployed ster hen. tee he te oc, oe ae (000); Nov. 14 258 0.0 —14.9 
Atlantiess: au Lue . ee ee eee (000)| Nov. 14 41 +17.1 — 8.9 
C)WED EC, Airgt- ota. anit eas em as Se (000); Nov. 14 97 — 1,0 —12.6 
Ontani0 2. ee ee ea > eee (000)} Nov. 14 61 —17.6 —18.7 
PRHINIC.g., <veeatcby al hota ae ae (000)} Nov. 14 32 +39.1 —11.1 
PBCMIG sat, oe ooh ana hs cuereicte ae ue xk (000)| Nov. 14 27 — 3.6 —25.0 
Without work and seeking work................(000)| Nov. 14 244 — 0.4 —14.7 
On temporary laycff up to 30 days............. (000); Nov. 14 14 ee hvend, —17.7 
Industrial employmient. G19 =100) oon oe. Boke. os September 136.0 — 0.3 + 4.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. September 126.2 — 0.2 + 4.9 
DRO a ee ne Te ee En aa ee Ist.9 mos. | 84,666 —- +22.1 
Destined tothe labour force... oe. ee 1st. 9 mos.| 43,048 -- +24.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts ia eee L.A ee ee... November Re — 5.0 + 29.5 
Nomol ngorkers-involyed tile. « «> teste tee November| 15,680 +42.4 +143.5 
Durationsin nian dagpewgeees:.) tae, Jal ea ee November | 105,590 =+-3.9 + 107.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| September| $88.04 150 + 4.5 
Average hourly earnings (mic. jer LAV. AAA... September| $ 2.03 + 0.5 + 4.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. September 41.7 + 1.0 + 1.0 
Average weekly wages, (mfe.)..-)/.......G)kkadei... September] $84.81 + 1.8 + 5.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..........4......04. November 135.9 + 0.2 + 1.4 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949: = 100.) 4, Ba WP via fb a et eee Ree cade September 149.7 + 1.7 + 4.0 
Total labour ingomieaee Migs. oo ee $000,000. September} $2,073 + 2.6 + 9.7 
Industrial Production 
Total faverage 1940 =100)a0 5... .. can . een ee. October 221.2 -+- 0.6 + 6.6 
Manuiaeiurinoe rare ne ther ee eee October 197.5 — 0.2 + 6.1 
Dwrablésagu bat io oer ae oe October 196.5 — 1.3 + 6.3 
Non-durablestsatey, J: o: Babee wieteds ¥ October 198 .4 + 0.8 + 6.0 
New Residential Construction (b) 
Sk en ee Oe) ee eon te November | 20,297 +47 .1 + 64.9 
COTO DleViONS aes ne eee ee Se November} 10,927 —13.8 One 
WC emCOnst Cue tons cies me obbades Ebeateioc’ Neti ks November} 85,676 +12.2 +18.5 








—— SS 


(a) Estimates of the labour force, the employed and the unemployed, are from The Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which also contains additional details 


of the characteristics of the labour force, together with definitions and explanatory notes. 


(b) Centres of 5,000 population or more. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Mental Retardation 


Minister of Labour says a philosophy of rehabilitation has 
evolved that demands that every citizen be given opportunity 


to realize and to use 


“In the twentieth century a philosophy of 
rehabilitation has evolved which demands 
that every citizen be given an opportunity 
to realize and use his capacities to the full- 
est extent,” said Hon. Allan J. MacEachen, 
Minister of Labour, in a message to the dele- 
gates to the Federal-Provincial Conference 
on Mental Retardation held in Ottawa, 
October 19-22. 

The delegates came from federal and 
provincial government departments—health, 
education, welfare, and labour—professional 
organizations, voluntary agencies with 
special interest in this field, labour and busi- 
ness. 

“As concrete evidence of this new and 
exciting development, a multitude of 
facilities and services under government 
and voluntary auspices are being created. 
They employ and are directed by individuals 
with a great variety and range of training 
and experience. 

“The rapid growth of these facilities and 
services is encouraging. It shows that in- 
creasingly governments and individuals are 
recognizing extraordinary needs and are 
ready and anxious to exert extraordinary 
efforts to meet them. 

“The mentally retarded were long neg- 
lected and it is important that in our 
anxiety to make up for lost time we get the 
most from our efforts. That is why it is 
good that we pause for a moment in the 
midst of our activities to review what we 
have done and hope to do; to assure our- 
selves that we are going in the same direc- 
tion and in the right direction. 

“Tet us also remember that while the 
mentally retarded need our contribution to 
become, as far as possible, participating 
members of society, we need their contribu- 
tions if we are to make the best possible use 
of our manpower resources. 

“We must do all we can to ensure that 
they are given the opportunity to make their 
contribution.” 


Minister of National Health and Welfare 


Hon. Judy LaMarsh, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, in opening the con- 
ference stressed the need for a co-ordinated 
approach to the problem. She said “All of 
us realize that in mental retardation, no 
one discipline or group has a priority of 
interest,—they all must dovetail and fre- 
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his capacities to the fullest extent 


quently overlap. At one particular time 
employment or training, for example, may 
be of prime concern, but seldom to the ex- 
clusion of welfare or health. In fact, this 
many-sided approach is, I believe, an 
extremely important feature, not only in 
mental retardation but in any problem where 
professional help of one kind or another is 
concerned.” 


“In concluding, the Minister expressed the 
hope that the conference would agree on 
methods that would “assure more practical 
arrangements for co-ordinating the various 
federal, provincial and voluntary and pro- 
fessional agencies responsible for providing 
the diverse services and facilities necessary 
in this complex field.” 


Subjects Considered 


In plenary sessions the conference directed 
its attention to the following areas: (1) 
Prevention; (2) Detection, Assessment and 
Counselling; (3) Home Care, Treatment 
and Continuing Care; (4) Training, Educa- 
tion, Vocational Preparation and Employ- 
ment; and (5) Implementation, Co-ordina- 
tion and Integration of Services. 


The delegates were organized into study 
groups and in their discussions delved into 
the roles and responsibilities of various 
agencies at the federal, provincial and com- 
munity levels in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, welfare, vocational preparation and 
placement. 


Guest Speakers 


Two guests were present to participate in 
the conference. Dr. Robert Lafon, Professor 
of Neurology and Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier, France, was guest 
speaker at the official luncheon. Bert W. 
Schmickel, Deputy Commissioner of Health, 
Office of Mental Retardation, Connecticut 
State Department of Health, addressed the 
plenary session on Home Care, Treatment 
and Continuing Care. 


Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour was repre- 
sented at the conference by delegates from 
the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch, 
the Women’s Bureau and the National Em- 
ployment Service. 
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Older Workers 


How France Trains Older Railway Workers 


Head of Staff Training and Apprenticeship Division of French 
National Railways describes vocational training methods for 
older workers displaced by the change-over to diesel power 


A report entitled “Vocational Training 
Methods for Older Workers in the French 
Railways” was presented at the International 
Management Seminar on Job Re-design and 
Occupational Training for Older Workers 
held by the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development at London, 
England, from September 30 to October 2. 
The report was by M. Coqueret, Chief 
Engineer, Head of the Staff Training and 
Apprenticeship Subdivision of the Equip- 
ment and ‘Traction Directorate, Société 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer Francais. 

During the past ten years the French 
railways have faced serious problems in 
retraining older workers (over 40) as a 
result of the change-over from steam to 
electric or diesel-electric power, the re- 
settlement of staff from Algerian railways 
into the French railways, and the necessity 
to convert administrative and_ technical 
staff into teachers at vocational training 
centres necessary to keep pace with rapid 
and continuous technical progress. 


“No Particular Difficulties” 


“If certain conditions are fulfilled, there 
are no particular difficulties,” reported M. 
Coqueret. “Experience acquired during this 
period shows that the training of older 
workers does not cause any real difficulties 
if it is carried out within an organization 
with well-established pedagogic principles, 
if the teaching staff (both instructors and 
assistants) is sufficient, if the entire hier- 
archy (functional and productive) recognizes 
the imporance of training and Participates 
directly in it, and if everything is done to 
reduce the feeling of insecurity experienced 
by an older worker leaving a familiar job 
and undergoing training in order to take up 
a new one. 

“It should be stressed that the conditions 
listed above are precisely those which any 
undertaking that wishes to prosper in the 
future must fulfil, since the adaptation to 
the technological changes imposed by 
progress and the promotion of the well- 
being of its entire staff are absolutely 
essential,” M. Coqueret said. 

The training program was put into effect 


in the Eastern Region, where electrification © 


was started in 1954. During the years up 
to 1962, 1,530 drivers, about one half 
of whom were in the 40 to 50 age group, 
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were retrained. It was thought that by mak- 
ing a special study of this operation, which 
would be repeated in more or less the same 
form in the other regions, it would be pos- 
sible to draw general conclusions regarding 
the training of older workers. 


Teaching methods for training older 
workers should take account of the in- 
creased importance of the difficulties of an 
adult with limited education. The main dif- 
ficulties are: lack of intellectual education, 
difficulty in grasping the essentials, lack of 
a common “language” with instructor and 
texts, difficulty in learning basic theory, 
emotional difficulties due to changes. 


These problems were overcome by (a) 
teaching only one thing at a time, (b) 
proceeding from the simple to the compli- 
cated, and (c) limiting the duration of in- 
structional periods, allowing time for 
assimilation, increasing the means for 
checking up, relating practice and personal 
experiences to the theory, and continually 
summing-up. 


Retraining Program 


The retraining program consists of eight 
weeks of theory, and a driving course last- 
ing three weeks. There was no question of 
conducting a conventional electrical course; 
it was necessary to select the conceptions 
that were strictly necessary to an understand- 
ing of the operations carried out by the 
driver during driving and running repairs. 


When an external signal tells him there is 
Something wrong internally, it is not an 
exact knowledge of its normal method of 
functioning that can help him, but rather a 
study of each fault and the means at his 
disposal for remedying it which is needed. 


Consequently, a lesson or series of les- 
sons on a given subject contain a combina- 
tion of: the rapid study of a circuit, the 
signals observed in normal and abnormal 
running, and the rules of procedure resulting 
from them. 

During the course, the best older Partici- 
pants are selected. After a certain period 
of practical work they are recalled to the 
school to act as monitors for the trainees 
undergoing their initial driving training. 

A delegate from British Railways told 
the Seminar that 63,000 of their workers had 
been retrained using similar techniques. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Workers and the CNTU 


It must be recognized that working women have right to status 
that protects them as wage earners and recognizes their needs 


as women, says CNTU President in report to annual convention 


Delegates to the 41st convention of the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
held September 13-19 at Quebec, gave con- 
siderable attention to the special problems 
of working women. In his report to the con- 
vention, General President Jean Marchand 
commented that it was no longer a question 
of being for or against work for women, 
of whether one deplores or applauds the 
reality, it was a question of facing the 
problems that such work engenders. 

He said it must be recognized that work- 
ing women have a right to a status that 
protects them not only as wage earners but 
also recognizes their particular needs as 
women. 

The CNTU believes that no woman 
should be compelled for economic reasons 
to take outside employment; she should be 
free to do it if she so desires. This freedom 
of choice should be respected and protected. 

Once this choice has been made, however, 
measures should be adopted in order that 
working women may carry out their respon- 
sibilities without prejudice to their health 
and welfare or that of their family. 


Women’s Committee 


A women’s committee was set up at 
the 1962 convention to inquire into the role 
and function of the working woman. 
Georgette Lachaine, a CNTU Vice-Presi- 
dent, submitted a report to the convention 
containing, proposals for action. 

The report states that it must be admitted 
that the social position of the working wo- 
man had not progressed at the same rate as 
that of the working man. It goes on to say 
that woman wants to acquire a place that is 
rightfully hers and that the union movement 
cannot remain indifferent to a group of 
this importance. Women now comprise one- 
third of the total membership of the CNTU 
and their numbers are increasing. 

Woman also owes something to the world 
of work, the report continues. She must not 
by her passivity and indifference be detri- 
mental to the collective good of all the 
workers. But she needs education to play her 
part. Special attention should be given to 
the needs of women members in union 
programs of education. 

In its report, the women’s committee 
emphasized three areas of concern: equal 
pay, Quebec Bill 16 on the legal rights of 
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married women, and night work for women. 
An attempt had been made at a sociological 
inquiry on women workers’ motivations 
and their participation in unions. It was 
decided that it was not feasible because of 
the cost. 


Resolutions 


The Convention adopted a resolution that 
an approach be made to the Quebec govern- 
ment to have the departments of Labour and 
of Education undertake a study in depth to 
find adequate solutions to the multiple and 
complex problems relating to women’s work, 
that this may result in legislation for the 
protection of the individual and of the 
family and society as well. 

Maternity leave recommendations were 
endorsed to the effect that leave should be 
allowed without prejudice to accrued rights 
and that a special monetary allowance be 
provided. It was further recommended that 
maternity leave be made obligatory by law 
and that minimum conditions be fixed as in 
the case of paid annual holidays. Such pro- 
visions should form part of an over-all 
social security plan. 

Another recommendation asked unions to 
make a positive and concrete effort to in- 
clude in collective bargaining agreements 
adequate solutions to the particular problems 
of working women. Mr. Marchand suggested 
that more women should have positions of 
responsibility in the unions and should be 
appointed as delegates on negotiating com- 
mittees. 

The Convention resolved to _ intensify 
efforts to find solutions to diverse problems 
relating to night work, part-time work, 
nurseries and equal pay. 


Committee Aims 


It was proposed and accepted that the 
Women’s committee be henceforth com- 
posed of a vice-president of the CNTU and 
16 members—two from each region, chosen, 
if possible, from different trades. 

The committee will have a budget of 
$2,000 for an education program to stimu- 
late participation by women in-a study of 
their particular problems and to encourage 
a closer integration into union life. Activi- 
ties of this sort have been conducted with 
encouraging results by the textile workers 
union. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 
Part I—Agreements Expiring During December 1964 and 
January and February 1965 
(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 


Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Assn. des  Marchands  Detaillants (Produits 


Alimentaires), Quebec, Que. oo... Commerce & Office Empl. (CNTU) 
Bell Telephone, Que.’ &:Ontie)..4) 2 ae, Traffic Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. Calgary Power Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Nicauba, Oue ee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Consolidated Paper, Trenche Dist. Use. eee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Continental Can Co. of Canada, St. Laurent 

Ques « bie erie eae ot te 1O un Rite, eM 8 ile Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tia Bos ILA (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. .......... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ........ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Trade Assn. of Canada, Montreal, Que. 

Toronto, Ont. & Winnipeg; Man: wis janss.. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Bowmanville, Ont..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hamilton City; Ontvees, OFhRe Vannes: Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Hamilton's Citys (Ont ee ahs tebe Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Empress (CPR), VICLOTIOcs 1s ( ne Meeiiaeet, 5 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Valcouver,shyC 8 0 ee. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, 

Mant 22s a Aen ts Oe eel eta | Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., province-wide, N.S. ........ IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Miramichi River ports shippers NB, 3.45488. Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 

Ue. Be tore ee, Ee OLAS Y=: Northern Electric Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Montreale Queen ee tees - Northern Electric Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, f 
Franquelin & Shelter Bay, Que...” Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


ooh Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Se oe, ae eee ee ee et ens Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC), Carpenters (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), IBEW — (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Marine 


Wkrs. (CLC) 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask..... CLC-chartered local & Public Empl. (CLC) 


Bask arom City Oaghs wis cataee . motes we ie -- Public Empl. (CLC) (inside & outside empl.) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Empl -(ELG) 

Vancouver City,’ B.CI0 4, 8 Os paraeaiay Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Vancouver Police Commissioners Board, B.C..... B.C. Peace Officers (CLO) 


Part 1l—Negotiations in Progress During November 


(except those concluded in November) 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Alberta Government JT elephonesuetes mas ae. IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Alberta Government Jelephones.s cee IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
American Can Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Simcoe, 

Ont: & Montreal’ Quemthe ap. ae Gee CLC-chartered locals 
Asbestos Corp. & Flintkote Mines, Thetford 

eS sah EG oak tats ache euath beens, Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 

MrPtasct Valley, BCs Msn nine! Cea a ” Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
B.C. Hotels Assn:, Vancouver, B.C. ....cccccsecec...... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage 


dispensers ) 
B.C. Hydro & Power’ Authority’ e.scs cece ons, Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PAU ve Woisiicu: Bt eer ee eee Se net Public Empl. (CLC) (outside, inside empl. 
& foremen) 
Canadair, St. Vaurent, ‘Ques’ 8,0 ol... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Machine & Maremont Acme, Toronto, Ont. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver & Penticton, B.C. ..... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ee eae. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cdn. Kodak, Mount Dennis) Onti se. x2... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sattate Lithographers (Ind.) 
Recta A As ke. eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Caledry> CityenAtia ti i See eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 

Catelli Food Products, Montreal* Oues eo... Bakery Wkrs (CLC) 

Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & 

Victoriaville, OGG accagcs Se ee ee... Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Compagnie Miron Ltee., Ville St Michel, Que. Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. .............. Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. ..... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Coal, Glace Bay, N.S. ........ ...... ...... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dominion Rubber (Papineau Factory), Montreal, 
ue. 


Seeds Sean csc caercagses dition kM Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ........... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pomoutone City, ‘Alta. (town eet. gone en. Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Fry-Cadbury Ltd., Montreal, CUE Ieea rt eae. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn. of Western Canada, 
Mmipere Mane an hy, wl. oo eet aD eat oe Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ CLC) 


General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 

London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
HW. J. Heinz Co. of Canada, Leamington, Ont. Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (7), Three Rivers, Cap de la Made- 

leine, Grand’mere, Shawinigan & La Tuque, 


Oe s 208. ce Mie ON dad) groupe att Pi: Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, Que. .............. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. ..... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & 
Poreariour, Oot 4 fe eo heey Ae Ore, Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Epudon 1City,. Ontario, isd) tone. Phe ae ee, Public Empl. (CLC) (outside Empl.) 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Sherbrooke, Que. ........ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 
Siac, BiORtsaar otis eh... niet... RA, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Molson’s Brewery Quebec Ltd., Montreal, Que. Molson’s Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Montreal Citys Onesies We a8 a Pit oe oe Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NiGBIredU rey, QUO ts 000i hae eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Mentrealmcity, Oue, (Ol5 IPs pee ea ee Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 
empl.) 
Montreal Transportation Commission, Montreal, 
gone See or ants ak .. Ste. cast. Peet He Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 
Nomen er lectric, = Loronto; Ont. 6.4.4.0 Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(shop, warehouse & installation empl.) 
Ocean Cement Limited, Greater Vancouver, 


Fraser Valley. & Vancouver Island 0...20.0..2..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ....... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ......00000.. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Polos teapies Vid. Brockville, Onts 2:5,.7..00- IVE (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Proyincial. Transport,..Montreal, Quessecisccscts. cosees Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Quebec Liquor Board, province-wide ................ CNTU-chartered locals (retail, warehouse & 

office empl.) 

ISO W AI TECE 40 mel OF ONTO, « ON ts) ace. ees vac Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ..... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones .............. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Télegram,.Publishing, Toronto, -Ont. tsc0)..:::62.:.... Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
moronto 1 City, -Ont)..cANeiet a ee... Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto tar. Loronto, Ont, Smee ctteeetsscsccs Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask..... CLC-chartered local 
VetiOOU Vere City-ntissG. cs. c ss udek cant aitornceeeta eee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Victorias Hospitals London, Ont?» s.r: Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. ............ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipes City, Man. 03. .decccas Ae ee ceca Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


itibi y th Ontanio «...67, Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) 
Abitibi Power & Paper, northern ORS CIO /CLC) 


Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 


Qué. <tc eee rt eens eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Lake Carriers Negotiating Committee ...... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) (unlicensed personnel) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. .......... Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste. Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domtar Newsprint (Nipigon Woodlands Dept.), 


INipIZ On, Ontos @.cs nee eee ee ee te, Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
DuPont ,of.,Canada, «Kingston, -Onts/,.ac.sisa te se Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Edmonton j: City, #GA lta. > wt ek oe bere), IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) ! 
Edmontoir € City: tAliay eee. Rae eR, Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Windsor, North 
York, Oakville, & Crowland, Ont. .................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ............ ee ee & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
/ 
Kimberly-Clark Pulp & Paper, Longlac, Ont. .... sereees a opted & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. ........cccc.scssess. Carpenters EEL. & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CL 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. ..... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. sylieeen oy oe & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/ 
Steel Co. of Canada, Montreal, Que. .........cccecsse Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .......cccccccssseee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Towboat Owners” Assni%)s nas, fi2.uenket... Merchant Service Guild (CLC) & Railway 
Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

CBC, “company-wide BC wdre.t:.. eee eee. Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 
CIO/ECLEC) 

Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & 61) oo ae aaa th ae Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Coal Operators’ Assn. of Western Canada, Alta. 

GABA EAT E MA d AD he, TG | ES | Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Dominion Stores, Hamilton & other centres, Ont. Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Motors of Canada & subsidiaries, 

Oshawa, Windsor, St. Catharines, Scarborough 

c's London? Ont." i SUM Eee ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Prmyuicialy Paper,’ Thotold; Ont. =o i a Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shawinigan Water & Power, province-wide, Que. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Steelworkers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LOM OD betes: cc cnhcey sche RR Sree eee Steelworkers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Chrysler Corp. of Canada, Windsor, Ont. ...... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Ottawa City 9) Onti.:....80 te. Ree Public Empl. (CLC) 
Quebec; City lOuehe ss tere 2. lire? Seti Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
QOuekeceCityr Oden t.. Jew. aedeesO ce Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Work Stoppage 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
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Part 111—Settlements Reached During November 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on the 
number of employees covered are approximate.) 


AIR CANADA—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 28-mo. agreement covering 4,400 empl.— 
settlement payment of $55 for period June 30 to Nov. 2, 1964; general wage increases of 4% 
(approximately 10¢ an hr. average) eff. Nov. 3, 1964, and 4% (approximately 10¢ an hr. 
average) eff. Nov. 2, 1965; afternoon and night shift premiums increased to 11¢ an hr. and 18¢ 
an hr. respectively (formerly 9¢ and 16¢); 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. (previously 25 yrs.) 
eff. Jan. 1, 1965; company’s contribution to compulsory group life insurance increased to 50% 
of the premium (previously 7.1%); rates for labourer Nov. 2, 1965 will be $2.04 an hr. and 
for mechanic after 8 yrs. of service, $3.17 an hr.; agreement to expire Oct. 31, 1966. 


BaTA SHOE, BATAWA, ONT.—Boot & SHOE WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl.—increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 4, 1964 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 4, 
1965 in guaranteed basic wage rates; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 
10 yrs.); agreement to expire Oct. 3, 1966. 


BELL TELEPHONE Co. OF CANADA, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CLERICAL & 
ASSOCIATED EMPL.): l-yr. agreement covering 8,400 empl.—top rates increased by $1.50 to $2.50 
a wk., depending on localities and grades of empl., eff. Dec. 6, 1964; compensation for work on 
statutory holidays increased to time and one-half plus alternative day off with pay (formerly 
straight time plus alternative day off with pay); agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1965. 


BELL TELEPHONE Co. OF CANADA, QuE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CRAFT & 
SERVICES EMPL.): l-yr. agreement covering 10,200 empl—top rates increased by $2.50 to $4 a 
wk., depending on localities and classes of empl., eff. Dec. 6, 1964; compensation for work on 
Statutory holidays increased to time and one-half plus alternative day off with pay (formerly 
Straight time plus alternative day off with pay); agreement to expire Nov. 30, 1965. 


CANADA SAFEWAY, DOMINION STORES, IGA, LoBLAws, SHOP-EASY, SUPER-VALUE & OTHER 
STORES, VANCOUVER & OTHER CENTRES, B.C.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering approximately 850 empl—wage increases for journeymen of 10¢ an hr. retroactive 
to May 4, 1964, 10¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 2, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 3, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. if 
1965 and 10¢ an hr. eff. May 2, 1966; wage increases for female empl. of 10¢ an hr. retroactive 
to May 4, 1964, S¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 2, 1964, 5¢ an hr. eff. May 3, 1965, 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 
1965 and 5¢ an hr. eff. May 2, 1966; top rate for female wrapper May 2, 1966 will be $2.30 an 
hr.; agreement to expire May 1, 1967. 


CDN. CELANESE, SOREL, QUE—TEXTILE Wkrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to July 1, 1964, 9¢ an hr. 
eff. July 1, 1965 and 9¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1966; 1 day bereavement leave on the death of 
members of immediate family; agreement to expire June 30, 1967. 


CYANAMID OF CANADA, NIAGARA FaLis, ONT.—UE (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 
empl.—wage increases ranging from 4¢ to 16¢ an hr. retroactive to Nov. 1, 1964, 4¢ to 16¢ an 
hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1965 and 4¢ to 16¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1966 (average cost 74¢ an hr. per yr.), 
including adjustments for discontinuance of wage incentive plans; 2 wks. vacation after 2 yrs. 
(formerly after 3 yrs.); rate for labourer Nov. 1, 1966 will be $2.20 an hr.; agreement to expire 
Oct. 1, 1967. 


DONOHUE BROTHERS LIMITED, CLERMONT, QUE.—CARPENTERS (LUMBER & SAWMILL WKERS.) 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): wage increase of 5% retroactive to Aug. 1, 1964 arising from wage reopener 
provided for in 3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—piece rate per cord increased to $6.90 per 
cord (formerly $6.60); rate for labourer becomes $1.24 an hr.; agreement to expire July 31, 1965. 


MARITIME TEL. & TEL., PROVINCE-WIDE, N.S.—IBEW (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 730 empl.—top rate increased by $1.25 to $2.25 a wk. in first yr. depending 
on locality, and by similar amounts in second yr.; vacation of 10 working days after 1 yr. of 
service (no change), 15 working days after 13 yrs. (formerly 14) eff. May 1, 1965 and of 20 
working days after 24 yrs. of service (no change); maximum rate for operator at Halifax and 
Sydney after Sept. 20, 1965 will be $62.25 a wk.; agreement to expire Sept. 20, 1966. 


CDN. WESTERN NATURAL GAS & NORTHWESTERN UTILITIES, ALTA—NATURAL GAs EMPL. 
WELFARE ASSN. (IND.) & NATURAL GAs EMPL. BENEFIT ASSN. (IND.): l-yr. agreement covering 
900 empl.—afternoon and night shift premiums increased to 10¢ an hr and 18¢ an hr. respectively 
(formerly 8¢ and 16¢); rate for labourer $2.05 an hr.; agreement to expire Dec. 31, 1965. 


TORONTO City, ONtT.—PusLic EmpL. (CLC) (INSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,200 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. 
eff. April 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. (formerly 10 yrs.) of service, and 4 wks. after 
20 yrs. (formerly 25 yrs.) of service; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 


TORONTO METRO., ONT.—PuBLic Empr. (CLC) (INSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
2,200 empl.—general wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. 
eff. April 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of service (previously after 10 yrs.) and 4 wks. 
vacation after 20 yrs. of service (previously after 25 yrs.); agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 


ToRONTO METRO., ONT.—Civic EMPL. (IND.) (OUTSIDE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
800 empl.—geneal wage increases of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 1, 1964 and 10¢ an hr. eff. 
April 1, 1965; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of service (formerly 10 yrs.), and 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 25 yrs.); afternoon and night shift premiums increased to 13¢ 
and 14¢ an hr. respectively (formerly 11¢ for both shifts); rate for labourer after April 1, 
1965 will be $2.26 an hr.; agreement to expire March 31, 1966. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


The St. Margaret’s Hospital Representa- 
tive Council in Biggar, Sask., has a knack 
for extracting maximum usefulness from 
whatever comes to hand. Although this la- 
bour-management body is only a year and 
a half old, it has demonstrated an enter- 
prising spirit that is the pride of both hos- 
pital management and members of Local 
333 (Biggar Division), Building Service 
Employees’ International Union. 

To cite a small instance: When the De- 
partment of Labour’s Teamwork in In- 
dustry arrives each month, it is reviewed 
thoroughly by a council member. If he or 
she spots articles that might prove useful 
to personnel—particularly reports on the 
operations of other hospital labour- man- 
agement committees—these are marked, 
and Teamwork is then posted on the em- 
ployee bulletin board. 

As another service to personnel, the coun- 
cil prepares summaries of all its minutes so 
that St. Margaret’s busy staff can see at a 
glance what projects are being tackled 
through union-management co-operation. 

Council secretary Mrs. Ronald Silvernagle, 
R.N., reports that the group’s membership 
comprises two graduate nurses, three union 
employees, one non-union employee, and 
three management representatives, includ- 
ing one from administration. Acting in a 
purely advisory capacity, the council makes 
recommendations to management on such 
matters as quality of service to patients and 
public, safety measures, and reduced waste 
of time, material and human effort. 

“In these times of constant and rapid 
development,” says Mrs. Silvernagle, “it is 
important to look ahead and recognize the 
need for planning for the future. The coun- 
cil believes this can be done best if labour 
and management work closely together.” 
Mrs. Silvernagle further reports that since 
the council was formed, minor problems are 
solved in the early stages, thereby avoiding 
serious grievances. 

During the past year the council intro- 
duced many new safety measures through- 
out the hospital, established a “good-bye 
and marriage fund,’ promoted a standard 





price for cafeteria meals, and recommended 
new diet cards whose flexibility caters to 
likes and dislikes among patients. The coun- 
cil also founded an emergency call system, 
known as “Operation Snowball,” for quick 
summoning of personnel in case of disaster. 
Running out of projects? “Not likely,” said 
Mrs. Silvernagle. “The council is looking 
forward to more achievements in the com- 
ing year.” ie “4 h: 

Interest continues to grow in the labour- 
management suggestion award plan set up 
in the shoe manufacturing firm of Bennett 
Limited, Fort Chambly, Que. A recent tally 
of the progress being made revealed that 82 
per cent more suggestions were being sub- 
mitted by employees by the end of one 
recent five-year period than at the begin- 
ning. Cash awards during the same period 
rose from $460 to $1,685 annually. 

Latest winner is Roger Lamarre, who 
earned a bonus of $750 for a suggestion to 
improve equipment used in the manufacture 
of shoes. Four other employees who assisted 
Mr. Lamarre in formulating his suggestion 
each received a cheque for $50. 

Bargaining agent is the Bennett Limited 
Employees’ Syndicate, CNTU. 

ES So k 


At the Joy Manufacturing Company, Galt, 
Ont., fabricators of metal products, the 
labour-management Advisory Committee 
sponsored an “open house” recently for the 
wives and children of personnel. Committee 
officials planned for 200 visitors at the 
evening event—but the final tally was 500. 

Guests were met at the door by president 
H. E. P. Hadfield, division manager G. A. 
Brenneman and their wives. Afterward they 
were escorted on tours through both offices 
and plant where many of the firm’s machines 
were in operation. 

Door prizes for the occasion were donated 
by members of United Steelworkers’ Local 
2871 and the Joy Employees’ Credit Union. 
Refreshments for the children were provided 
by the Joy Canteen Society. 

Personnel manager John Boehmer reports 
that the Joy Division Plan Advisory Com- 
mittee was established last April. Among its 
achievements is an employee suggestion 
program. The committee comprises three 
union and three management representatives 
and a permanent secretary. Members are 
chairman John Patrick, local president 
Joseph Guisso, Ernest Ford, Bud Graham, 
Steve Stritychuk, Dick Figgins and Mr. 
Boehmer. 


Establishment of Labour-Management Committees is encouraged and assisted by the 
Labour-Management Co-operation Service, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour. In addition to field representatives located in key industrial centres, who are 
available to help both managements and trade unions, the Service provides various aids in 


the form of booklets, posters and films. 
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CERTIFICATION AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during October. The Board 
issued nine certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation votes 
and rejected four applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
17 applications for certification, one applica- 
tion for revocation of certification, two re- 
quests under Section 61(2) of the Act for 
review of earlier decisions, and one applica- 
tion under Section 19(2) of the Act for a 
provision for the final settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of a collective agreement. During the 
month the Board allowed the withdrawal 
of five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15383, on_ behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M. V. Sillery by La Cie de 
Navigation du Golfe Ltée, Quebec, Que. 
(L.G., Nov., p. 986). The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada had intervened. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed abroad the S.S. William 
H. Daniels by Superior Aggregates Com- 
pany, Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., Oct., p. 878). 


3. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. D’Vora by Harney 
Brothers Co. Ltd., Rimouski East, Que. 
(BG AIOcte&p, 18.78)" 


4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. D’Vora by Harney Brothers 
Co. Ltd., Rimouski East, Que. (L.G., Oct., 
p. 878). The Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., Eastern Branch, had intervened. 


5. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 13946, on _ behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Guard Mavoline by Levis 
Shipping Ltd., Quebec, Que. (L.G., Oct., 
p. 878). 

6. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local Union 15377, on behalf of 
a unit of licensed personnel employed 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


aboard the M.V. Guard Mavoline by Levis 
ShippingsLids -Ouebecs; Quel (L.Gs 1 Oct,, 
p. 878). The Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., Eastern Branch, had intervened. 


7. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of office personnel employed by 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. (L.G., Nov., p. 988). 


8. Cape Breton Projectionists Union 848 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of announcers, 
operators, writers and film editors employed 
at Radio Station CFCY and CFCY-TV by 
Island Radio Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. (L.G., Nov., p. 988). 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed by 
Western Tug & Barge Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Nov., p. 988). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, North Shipping & 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que., respond- 
ent (unlicensed personnel) and District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 13946, intervener. The Board ordered 
that only the name of the applicant appear 
on the ballot (L.G., Sept., p. 799) (Return- 
ing Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Orleans Navigation Inc., 
St. Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel) and District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
Union 13946, intervener. The Board ordered 
that only the name of the applicant appear 
onethe ‘ballot; (esG.esept, “pr 799) (See 
also “Applications for Certification Rejected” 
item 3 and 4,) (Returning Officer: Miss 
M.-P. Bigras). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 13946, 
applicant and intervener, and Agence Mari- 
time Inc., Quebec, Que., respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (in G., Oct. .p: e771, 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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878). These were cross applications and the 
Board ordered that the names of both unions 
appear on the ballot. (Returning Officer: 
Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

4. and 5. District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 15377, 
applicant and intervener, Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc., Eastern Branch, 
applicant and intervener, and Agence Mari- 
time Inc. Quebec, Que., respondent 
(licensed personnel). The Board ordered 
that two representation votes be held, one 
within a unit of marine engineers with only 
the name of District 50, United Mine 
Workers, Local Union 15377, on the ballot, 
the other within a unit of deck officers with 
the names of both District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 15377 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., Eastern Branch, on the ballot. CInG., 
Oct., p. 878, Nov., p. 988.) (Returning 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 








Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Johnstone Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent (un- 
licensed personnel) (L.G., Nov., p. 987). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Swiftsure Towing 
Company Ltd., New Westminster, B.C., 
respondent (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Nov., p. 988). The application was rejected 
for the reason that on the evidence the 
applicant did not have a majority of the 
employees affected as members in good 
standing in accordance with the provisions 
of Rule 15 of the Board’s Rules of Proce- 
dure. 

3. and 4. The Board rejected applications 
for certification made by District 50, United 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industri 
are provided by the Minister of Labour th 


al Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
rough the Industrial Relations Branch. The 


branch also acts as the administrative arm of the Canada Labour Relations Board in 


matters under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act came into force on September 
1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which became 
effective in March, 1944, and repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, which 
had been in force from 1907 until Superseded by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
Decisions, orders and certificates given under the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 


of Labour and the Wartime Labour Relations 


the Act. 


Board are continued in force and effect by 


The Act applies to industries within federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, interprovincial and international steamship lines 


and ferries, 


aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations and works 


declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act provides that provincial authorities, if they so desire, may 
enact similar legislation for application to industries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the federal Government for the administra- 


tion of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, and Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions concerning complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party 
has failed to bargain collectively, and for controlling applications for consent to prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board i 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to ad 


s established under the Act as successor to 
minister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents; the writing of provisions—for incorporation into collective agree- 


ments—that fix a procedure for the final s 
or violation of such agreements; and the in 


ettlement of disputes concerning the meaning 
vestigation of complaints referred to it by the 


minister that a party has failed to bargain collectively and to make every reasonable effort 


to conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations Board 
are available upon request to the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial 
reported here under two headings: 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings before the 


Canada Labour Relations Board and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings before the 


Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The territory of four officers resident in Vancouver comprises British Columbia, Alberta 


and the Yukon and Northwest Territories; 


provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba an 
in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
province of Quebec, and a total of three offi 


John’s represent the Department in the 


headquarters of the Industrial Relations Br 


and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
d Northwestern Ontario; four officers resident 
five officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
cers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
anch and the Director of Industrial Relations 
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Mine Workers of America, Local Union 
13946, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel, and by District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local Union 15377, 
on behalf of a unit of licensed personnel 
employed by Orleans Navigation Inc., St. 
Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que. (L.G., Nov., 
p. 988). The applications were rejected 
for the reason that on the evidence given 
at the hearing on October 14, 1964, in 
the application affecting the unlicensed per- 
sonnel it was established to the Board’s 
satisfaction that collaboration and joint 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the employees in the proposed bargaining 
units to join the applicant unions, and to 
select the said locals as bargaining agents. 
-Accordingly the Board is of opinion that 
in the circumstances it cannot accept the 
evidence of membership in Local 13946 or 
Local 15377 submitted by the applicants. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of pilots employed by Island Ajir- 
lines Ltd., Campbell River, B.C., (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

2. The Association of Employees of 
CJMS Radio Montreal Ltd., on behalf of a 
unit of employees of CJMS Radio Mont- 
real Ltd., Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Miss M.-P. Bigras). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by A. Escott Co. Ltd., North Vancouver, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


4. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees in 
the Mechanical Department of the Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany, Sept. Iles, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
Rade OuLnier ), 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Veteran Transfer 
Limited, Edmonton, Alta. (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers and Miscellaneous Workers, 
Local 76, and Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Speedway Express Ltd., Lancaster, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

7. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion Local 1842, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Waterman’s Service (Scott) 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: S. Emmerson). 
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8. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1654, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Great Lakes Overseas Packing 
Division of Summerhayes Industrial and 
Wood Products Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: S. Emmerson). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed by North Shipping & 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que. (applica- 
tion withdrawn, see below). 

10. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of marine en- 
gineers employed by Agence Maritime Inc., 
Quebec, Que. (application withdrawn, see 
below. ) 

11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, on behalf of a unit of marine en- 
gineers employed by Orleans Navigation 
Inc., St. Laurent, Ile d’Orleans, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

12. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, Local Union 15410, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by La Cooperative de Transport Maritime 
& Aerien (CIMA), Grindstone Island, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

13. District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, Local Union 15405, on behalf 
of a unit of licensed personnel employed 
by La Cooperative de Transport Maritime 
& Aerien (CTMA), Grindstone Island, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

14. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
at the Montreal terminal of Argosy Carriers 
(Eastern) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (application 
withdrawn, see below). 

15. Officer Employees International 
Union, Local 15, on behalf of a unit of 
office employees of Millar and Brown Ltd., 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

16. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a 
unit of mechanics employed at Burnaby, 
B.C., by Pacific Inland Express Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

17. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union, No. 186, NCCL, applicant, and 
Glengarry Transport Ltd., Alexandria, Ont., 
respondent (Investigating Officer: G. A. 
Lane). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Floyd Barkwell, et al, applicants, Liquid 
Cargo Lines Limited, Clarkson, Ont., 
respondent, and General Truck Drivers 
Union, Local 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board on June 24, 1964, to the respondent 
union in respect of a unit of drivers em- 
ployed by the respondent company. (L.G., 
Augar ps. 713); 


Requests for Review Received 


1. Request by Peter Rempel, et al, appli- 
cants, for review of the certificate issued by 
the Board on June 7, 1961 which certified 
the National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees of Channel Seven 
Television Limited, Winnipeg, Man. (L.G. 
1961, p. 794). 

2. Request by the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada, for 
review of the certificate issued by the Board 
on June 25, 1953, which certified it as bar- 
gaining agent for a unit of employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Ci-Gat954,pali54). 


Application under Section 19(2) of Act 


Application for the provision for final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the collective agree- 
ment between Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, Local Union 91, and 
General Truck Drivers, Local 938, and 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen, Helpers, 
Local 106 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, (in substitution for 


Conciliation and Other 


the Taggart Employees Association pursu- 
ant to Section 10(c) of the Act), applicant, 
and Taggart Service Limited, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 800). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Pacific Tanker Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
June 1963, p. 504). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Edwards Transport 
{td., Montreal, Que., respondent Ce. 
Octeipas7s): 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and North Shipping & 
Transportation Ltd., Quebec, Que., respond- 
ent (marine engineers) (application received 
during month). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, and Agence Maritime 


Inc., Quebec, Que.,, respondent, (marine 
engineers) (application received during 
month). 


5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union Local 106 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Argosy Carriers 
(Eastern) (Ltd., Toronto, Ont., respondent 
(Montreal Terminal) (application received 
during month). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Maple Leaf Mills Limited, Calgary, 
Alta., and Local 1145 of the United Pack- 
inghouse, Food and Allied Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. The J. P. Porter Company Limited, 
Marine Industries Limited, McNamara 
Marine Limited and Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co. Ltd. and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (licensed division) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E, Poirier). 

3. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, 
Port Cartier, Que. and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of Canada (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(certain member companies) and Seafarers’ 
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International Union of Canada (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(S.S. Princess of Acadia) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers and 
electrical engineer officers) (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

6. M. & P. Transport Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. and The Association of Employees of 
M. & P. Transport Ltd. (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. TransAir Limited, St. James, Man., 
and Lodge 2223 of the International 
Association of Machinists (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
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port and General Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 
805). 

2. Canadian National Hotels Limited 
(Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 
805). 

3. Western Manitoba Broadcasters Ltd. 
and Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada (L.G., Aug. p. 717). 


4. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (L.G., Oct., 
p. 882). 

5. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
(various companies) Vancouver, and Local 
400 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers (un- 
licensed personnel) (L.G., Nov., p. 990). 


6. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild (deck officers) (L.G. Nov., p. 990). 


7. B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
Vancouver, and Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (engineer officers) (L.G., 
Nov., p. 990). 


8. The Cumberland Railway Company 
(Sydney and Louisburg Division), Mont- 
real, and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (no conciliation officer previously 
appointed). 

9. Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
International Association of Machinists 
(hostesses, flight agents and employees in 
the maintenance, traffic and operations de- 
partments) (L.G., Sept., p. 805). 


Conciliation Board fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in October to deal with a 
dispute between Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, 


Que., and International Association of 
Machinists (hostesses, flight agents and 
employees in the maintenance, traffic and 
operations departments) (see above) was 
fully constituted in October with the ap- 
pointment of His Honour Judge Jules Pois- 
son of Montreal as Chairman. Judge Poisson 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members Denis Germain and Jean-Paul 
Menard, both of Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 


Board Report of Settlement Received 


Maple Leaf Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHML, Hamilton) 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (L.G., Aug., p. 
717). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Strike Action following Report of 
Industrial Inquiry Commission 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Newfoundland and The 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (L.G., 
Aug., p. 718). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. The longshoremen re- 
jected the recommendations of the Com- 
mission and a stoppage of work occurred on 
October 26, 1964. 


Disputes not Settled (Minister Refused to 
Appoint Conciliation Boards) 


1. Radio Saguenay Limitee (CKRS- 
CKRS-TV) and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians 
(L.G., May, p. 397). 

2. Tourist Services Ltd., Whitehorse, Y.T., 
and General Truck Drivers and Helpers, 
Local Union No. 31, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (L.G., Sept., 
p. 805). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Maple Leaf Broadcasting Co. Limited (Radio Station CHML) 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


The Board of Conciliation consisting 
of Fred G. Hamilton, member, William F. 
Scandlan, member, and T. C. O’Connor, 
Chairman, met the parties in Hamilton, 
Ont., on July 28, August 6th and September 
15, 1964. 
The Board of Conciliation is pleased to 
report that the parties have reached agree- 
ment on all items in dispute. 
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TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


1. Clause 2.01—Recognition shall be as 
in company proposal. 

2. Article V—-Management rights shall be 
as in company proposal clauses 5.01, 5.02 
and 5.03, with the addition of the follow- 
ing as 5.04: “The Company agrees 
that it will not exercise any of the rights 
set forth in this article in a manner incon- 
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During October, the Minister of Labour received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established to deal with a dispute between Maple Leaf 
Broadcasting Company Limited (Radio Station CHML, Hamilton) and National Associa- ° 


tion of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of T. C. O’Connor. of Toronto. He was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint recommendation of the other two members of the 

Board, F. G. Hamilton of Toronto and William F. Scandlan of Hamilton, nominees of 

the company and union, respectively. 
The report is reproduced here. 





sistent with the express provisions of this 
agreement.” 

3. Article XI—No Strikes, No Lockouts— 
11.01 shall be as in company proposal. 
11.02 shall be as in company proposal with 
the addition of “during the life of this 
agreement” after the word “slowdown” in 
the third line thereof. 

11.03 shall be as in company proposal. 
11.04 shall read: “The union agrees not to 
involve the company in any dispute which 
may arise between any other employer and 
the employees of such other employer.” 
11.05 shall read: “The company will not 
assign, transfer or require employees to go 
to any radio station, television station, 
transmitter, studio or similar facility where 
a lawful strike of any persons whose func- 
tions are similar to those covered by this 
agreement is in progress or to originate a 
programme or programmes not normally 
fed to such facility, provided that nothing 
herein shall restrict the company from per- 
forming its normal function as a news 
medium.” 


4. Article XVI—Seniority 
(1) 16.02 shall read: “Seniority as referred 
to in this agreement shall mean the length 
of continuous service in the employ of the 
company within the bargaining unit.” 
(ii) 16.04 (b) shall read: “During the first 
three months of absence due to illness or 
written leave of absence.” 
16.04 (c) shall read: “During the first 
twelve-month period of a layoff” 
(iii) 16.08 shall read: “The company shall 
give as much notice as is reasonably pos- 
sible to employee prior to a layoff but in 
any event will give a minimum of two 
weeks’ notice of layoff resulting from a 
reduction in staff due to a shortage of 
work.” (iv) 16.10 shall be as proposed in 
the union revision of this Article submitted 
March 2, 1964. 


5S. Article XIIJ—Hours of Work and 
Work Week 
13.01 shall read: “The company agrees to 
continue its present practice with respect to 
the scheduling of work days and work 
weeks to approximate a 40 hour work week 
as follows: 
(a) a six-hour board shift plus preparation 
and clean-up time on a_ six-day-per-week 
basis for programme operators; 
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(b) a five and one-half day week for pro- 
gramme operators not scheduled on a 
board shift; 

(c) a five and one-half day week for main- 
tenance technicians.” 

13.02 shall read: “Overtime at the rate. of 
time and one-half the employees’ normal 
rate based on a 40 hour week shall be paid 
for all authorized hours worked in excess 
of an employee’s normal work day or work 
week.” 


6. Article XIV—Vacations with Pay 
14.01 shall read: “All employees who have 
completed one year’s employment with the 
company shall be entitled to three weeks 
vacation with pay at the employee’s normal 
rate of pay. 

Such vacations to be taken at a time or times 
convenient to the company.” 

14.02 shall read: “The company agrees that 
it will arrange each employee’s work 
schedule so that each employee has either 
Christmas Day or New Year’s Day as a 
day off with pay. One of the three weeks 
vacation with pay provided in Clause 14.01 
is granted in lieu of any additional statutory 
holidays.” 

7. Article XVIIJ—General 
(i) 18.01 shall read: “The company agrees 
during the lifetime of this agreement it 
will continue its present pension, medical, 
hospital and life insurance plans on the 
same contributory basis.” 

(ii) 18.02 shall be as in Company proposal. 
(iii) 18.03 shall be as in the Company pro- 
posal with the addition of Clause 25.3 from 
the Union proposal. 

(iv) 18.05 shall read: “Upon request by 
the Union, the Company agrees to release 
without loss of pay or leave credits, Union 
representatives to attend grievance meetings 
with Management concerning this bar- 
gaining unit.” 


8. Dues Check-Off—shall read as follows: 
“The company agrees during the lifetime of 
this agreement to the extent authorized by 
any employee to deduct one and two-thirds 
per cent (1.666%) each month from the 
gross earnings of such employee for his 
Union dues and to remit same to the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians by payment to the nominee 
of the President of the union not later 
than the 15th day of the following month. 
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Any ‘such authorization shall be in du- 
plicate and shall be signed by the employee 
concerned and properly witnessed. It shall 
be on a form approved by the union and 
the company. Any such authorization shall 
be irrevocable except during the last (5) 
five days of the lifetime of this agreement. 
One copy of any such authorization or revo- 
cation shall be filed with the company, and 
one copy given to the nominee of the 
President of the union. 
The Company when remitting such dues, 
shall name the employees from whom such 
deductions have been made, the respective 
amounts deducted, and the employees who 
have revoked their authorizations, or who 
have left or joined the Company since the 
last payment.” 

9. Wages—Schedule “A” to provide for 
the following wages: 


Program Maintenance 

Operator Technician 

per week per week 
$7 $90 


Starting Rate 
Upon completion of 

probationary period is\ 95 
After 1 year’s employment 718 98 
After 2 years’ employment 81 101 
After 3 years’ employment 85 105 
On Merit 100 120 


The company agrees that every six months 
it will consider the rate of all employees 


who have in excess of three years’ employ- 
ment and who have not reached the merit 
maximum, and, at the request of the em- 
ployee, to explain its reasons for granting 
a merit increase or not granting a merit in- 
crease. Merit increases are in the sole dis- 
cretion of the company and nothing in this 
agreement shall be construed to give an 
employee the right to grieve on the matter 
of a merit increase. If upon the institution 
of the foregoing wage schedule an employee 
does not receive an increase of at least 
$4.00 per week, he shall be granted an 
additional amount sufficient to bring his in- 
crease to the sum of $4.00 per week. 


10. A one-year agreement from the date 
of ratification hereof by the union member- 
ship. 

11. All other items as agreed upon by the 
parties during negotiations. All of which is 
respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, Ont., this 29th day of 
Oct., 1964. 
(Sed.) Thomas C. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. G. Hamilton, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Wm. F. Scandlan, 
Member. 


Report of Industrial Inquiry Commission in Dispute between 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited 


and 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union 


PART I—PRELIMINARY FACTS 


The last collective agreement between the 
parties terminated on December 31, 1962, 
and following a breakdown in negotiations 
over the provisions of a new agreement, Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Federal Conciliation 
Officer, attempted to bring the parties to- 
gether and define the issues in dispute. Mr. 
Pettigrove’s report of February 6, 1964 out- 
lined the progress of negotiations which re- 
sulted in a failure of the parties to reach 
an agreement. 

On February 7, 1964, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was appointed 
under the provisions of the Act to mediate 
the dispute. This Board was composed of 
P. Copes, Chairman, with L. J. Dobbin, 
union nominee, and F. J. Elliott, nominee 
of the Newfoundland Employers’ Associa- 
tion, Limited. 
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The Board made a most thorough in- 
vestigation of all matters in dispute and 
exerted all reasonable efforts in an attempt 
to narrow the area of conflict and bring the 
parties to an agreement. The Board ex- 
hausted the possibilities of negotiation and 
so reported to the Minister of Labour on 
March 17, 1964 (L.G., May, p. 398). 

Following the submission of the Board’s 
report, a stoppage of work occurred on the 
St. John’s waterfront which disrupted the 
shipment of urgently needed supplies and 
precipitated a serious emergency. 


H. R. Pettigrove was again assigned the 
task of bringing the parties together under 
an arrangement that would provide for re- 
sumption of work on the waterfront. Meet- 
ings with the parties were held on various 
dates, commencing on May 10, during 
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which the time-consuming task of gang-list- 
ing was undertaken and revised proposals 
were made in an attempt to effect a settle- 


ment. 

On June 12, a joint meeting was con- 
vened at the request of Premier J. R. Small- 
wood. At this meeting a Memorandum of 
Understanding was signed by the parties 
by which the longshoremen agreed to re- 
turn to work without delay and the em- 
ployers agreed to resume normal business 
operations. 

Among the conditions included in the 
said Memorandum of Understanding were 
the following: 


4. The Government of Canada will appoint 
at once an Industrial Inquiry Commission to 
examine and report on the operating condi- 
tions in the Port of St. John’s. 


5. It is understood that it is impossible to 
tell how long the Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion will take to complete its work and make 
its report and recommendations. However, it 
is greatly desired by all parties that this work 
be done as quickly as possible, preferably in 
two to three months. However, if the report 
of the Commission is not received by the end 
of September then the parties will be free to 
terminate these present understandings. 


6. The L:S.P:U. and [the]: «N‘E.A:L. will, 
within fourteen days after the report is 
received, state clearly their position on the 
report and any recommendations it may con- 
tain. 


7. The Government of Canada, after the report 
on the Port of St. John’s is made, will set up 
an additional inquiry. This inquiry will be 
made into the broad and general freight and 
transportation matters for the province in 
general and will cover freight moving into and 
out of the province. 


8. The Government of Newfoundland, 
through the Premier, have in our presence and 
hearing given the following undertakings: 


(a) They will support all sound and reason- 
able recommendations that may be made by 
the Commission for efficiency and economical 
operation of the Port of St. John’s, including 
the use of side-loaders. 


(b) They will, by practical financial] means, 
over and above anything done by agreement 
between the L.S.P.U. and [thel” NCEVACL? 
assist longshoremen and their families who may 
be unfavourably affected by such greater 
efficiency in port operations in St. John’s. This 
agreement of intention by the Newfoundland 
Government will be generously interpreted by 
the Government and should be understood as a 
sincere contribution by the Government to the 
purpose of preventing hardship to longshore- 
men and their families that may be caused by 
any changes in the system of port operations as 
a result of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 


PART II—PROCEEDINGS 


In view of the agreement by the parties 
in the above Memorandum of Understand- 
ing to the appointment of an Industrial In- 
quiry Commission, the Minister of Labour 
on June 18, 1964 appointed the undersigned 
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as an Industrial Inquiry Commission to con- 
fer with the said parties and to endeavour 
to mediate the issues in dispute between 
them and to report thereon to him not later 
than September 30, 1964. 


In pursuance of the said appointment, 
the Commission met with the parties in St. 
John’s on July 21, 1964. Representing the 
Union were: Mr. Norman Donovan, 
President; Mr. Wilf Atkinson, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mr. Jack Power, Financial Secre- 
tary; Mr. Hubert Crane, Vice President; 
Mr. Frank Barrett, First Vice President; Mr. 
John Doyle, Treasurer; Mr. William Rogers, 
Second Treasurer; Mr. Joe Quann, Grand 
Marshal; Mr. Gordon Reddy; and Mr. 
Peter Whitten, Delegate, 4-man Negotiating 
Team. 


Representing the employers were: Mr. 
James Hutcheson, General Manager, Clarke 
Steamship Co. Limited; Mr. Brian Doherty, 
Terminal Manager (Clarke); Mr. Morris 
Devine, Manager, Furness Withy and Com- 
pany Limited; Mr. Frank M. Lawlor, Man- 
ager, Murray Agencies and Transport Com- 
pany Limited; Mr. G. James Jaynes, 
Assistant Superintendent Express Freight, 
Canadian National Railways; and Mr. 
Thomas Curry, Newfoundland Canada 
Steamship Limited. 


On application to the Department of La- 
bour, the Commission secured the assistance 
of Mr. Monroe Sargent, of the Manpower 
Consultative Service, to aid the Commission 
and a joint management-labour committee 
in analyzing the list of longshoremen to 
determine the number of bona fide water- 
front workers. This joint committee had as 
its chairman Mr. Joseph Gillies of the 
federal Department of Labour, Newfound- 
land. 


On July 23, the Commission adjourned 
until August 17 to allow the above com- 
mittee time to study and report on the work 
assigned to it. 


The Commission reconvened at St. John’s 
on August 17 and adjourned on August 19 
at the request of the Union, who desired 
time to study a company proposal on 
severance pay and prepare counter pro- 
posals. 


On September 15, the Commission re- 
convened at St. John’s, and the company 
proposals, as well as the union counter- 
proposals, were studied. On September 16, 
the Commission, feeling that it had ex- 
hausted all avenues that might lead to a 
practical and reasonable compromise, an- 
nounced that the hearings were ended and 
that a report would be made to the Minister 
of Labour. 
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PART II—THE ISSUES 


The issues in dispute were well stated by 
the Board of Conciliation in its report of 
March 17, 1964 (L.G. May, p. 398). They 
were as follows: 


Changes proposed by the NEA were designed 
to reduce the cost per ton of freight handled 
by more efficient use of manpower—con- 
firming a reduced gang size, increasing the sling 
load, abolishing “restrictive practices,’ and 
introducing new equipment and methods (in 
particular, introducing a “‘side-port’” vessel). 
Most important was the employers’ desire to 
see a reduction of the longshore labour force 
to a smaller number of men that could be 
offered substantially full-time employment. 


In return for the above, the companies 
were prepared to increase wages and their 
contribution to the Welfare Fund. 


The concern of the LSPU was centred on 
maintaining as large a number of hours of 
work for their membership as possible. While 
conceding the inevitability of modernization 
and mechanization in the industry, they were 
desirous of slowing the pace of change so that 
the rate of reduction in the number of hours 
of work available would not outrun too rapidly 
the rate of decline (through attrition) in 
the labour force. To assist in the process of 
reducing the labour force, the Union had 
closed its books to new members since 1954 
(except for a few new members allowed to 
join in 1957). The Union strenuously opposed 
the introduction of a side-port vessel, which 
would require far less labour to unload than 
a conventional vessel. The Union’s desire to 
maintain many “restrictive practices” was 
evidently also a matter of resisting labour- 
saving changes in work methods, ... 

Another crucial concern of the Union was 
to spread the available work as evenly as 
possible amongst all Union members who 
wished to make longshoring their main vocation. 
To this end the Union sought the introduction 
of a port-wide gang rotation system. As a 
measure of security the Union wished to con- 
trol the rotation system through a Union 
dispatch office. 


In discussions before the Commission, 
the Union offered to accept, as an alternative 
to port-wide rotation, a severance pay and 
pension arrangement, which is described 
later in this report. 


PART IV—DISCUSSIONS 


The Commission felt that its first duty 
was to ascertain how many names on the 
list of longshoremen, previously submitted, 
were bona fide waterfront workers, as there 
was some evidence that the list contained 
the names of persons no longer available 
for work or who had taken on other jobs. 
It was agreed by all that the basic problem 
was one of surplus manpower, and if the 
unqualified or pensionable workers repre- 
sented a considerable number who could 
be eliminated without -protest, it would 
facilitate the settlement of other issues in 
dispute. 
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Accordingly, a joint committee, with the 
assistance of Mr. Sargent, Manpower Con- 
sultative Service, was assigned the task of 
producing a realistic list of qualified long- 
shoremen. In Appendix C may be found the 
result of the committee’s survey, and it has 
been used by the Commission as the basis for 
calculating the cost of the employers’ pro- 
posal on severance pay. 

Having determined the number of quali- 
fied longshoremen on the list, the next task 
was to determine the number of men who 
would agree to drop from the employment 
roll and accept severance pay or pension. 

The Union first proposed a severance pay 
arrangement as contained in Appendix D. 
This formula was based on average earnings 
for the past two years of $2,000. It was 
proposed that each man be paid 60 per cent 
of that sum “spread over the period that a 
member accepted the scheme and _ his 
application to receive pension.’ The com- 
panies objected to this proposal because in 
arriving at the average wage of $2,000, the 
Union had included the wages of foremen, 
fork-lift operators and checkers, who were 
in a different classification and who, by 
mutual agreement, were excluded from the 
list of men to be affected by the proposals 
made. 

The employers’ proposal on severance pay 
is contained in sheet 2 of Appendix C. It 
provided for an amount equal to 25 per cent 
of the amount of the deficiency, if any, 
between a man’s regular pay in any calendar 
year during the next five years, namely, 1964 
to 1968, inclusive, and his average annual 
pay for the previous two years, the calendar 
years 1962 to 1963, inclusive. An employee 
would cease to be eligible for severance 
pay if he is called for work on five separate 
occasions in any calendar year and did not 
show up for work, unless excused by reasons 
of health. 

Under this proposal, if a man had average 
earnings of $1,600 over the past two years 
and had no earnings in any of the next five 
years, he would receive $400 in each of the 
next five years, being a total of $2,000. If he 
had earnings in any of the next five years, 
such earnings would reduce the amount 
received by the sum of such earnings. 

Although the above formula is termed 
severance pay, it is not a severance arrange- 
ment, for the recipients of these payments 
are still eligible for employment when 
called. 

The matter of severance pay was dis- 
cussed at length. The Union’s final proposal 
is contained in Appendix C. In brief, it 
proposed that, as an alternative to port- 
wide rotation, an employee receive 10 per 
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cent of his average earnings over the past 
five years multiplied by his number of years 
of service. For those 59 years and younger, 
the sum thus arrived at would be divided 
by the years remaining to retirement at 65 
years of age. For those 60 to 65 years of 
age, the said sum would be divided by five 
and multiplied by the number of years 
from retirement at 65 years of age. 

The companies protested that the amount 
of severance pay, represented by the union 
formula, was “totally unrealistic” when com- 
pared to income received over the past five 
years; that the estimated cost of the plan 
was in the vicinity of $500,000 and repre- 
sented a financial burden that would mean 
the end of steamship operations in the Port 
of St. John’s. The companies’ principal ob- 
jection was that it would result in the retire- 
ment of many valuable men who are re- 
quired in the work force in order to have an 
efficient port. At the same time, it was 
claimed, many men would be left in the 
force who were not considered to be quali- 
fied stevedores. These, and other objections 
by the companies, are contained in Appen- 
dix E (not reprinted here). 

The proposals of both Union and em- 
ployers, mentioned above, together with 
the Commission’s compromise proposal are 
contained in Appendix C. 

The matter of restrictive practices, port- 
wide rotation and the side-port vessel were 
exhaustively discussed before the Concilia- 
tion Board, the Conciliation Officer and 
before this Commission. While the Union 
admitted that the introduction of modern 
methods in the Port of St. John’s was in- 
evitable if the port was to survive, it is the 
opinion of the Commission that the objec- 
tion was based on the reduction of the work 
force that would result from such changed 
methods of operation. This, apparently, was 
also the ground for objecting to relaxing 
their control of restrictive practices and for 
the insistance on port-wide rotation of 
gangs, where employment would be avail- 
able to all longshoremen and the earnings 
of all would be equalized. 

The Commission took the position during 
the discussions that as the companies were 
adamantly opposed to port-wide rotation, 
and with considerable justification if the 
port was to achieve an efficient working 
force, it would be impractical to recom- 
mend such a proposal. 

The Companies supplied a list of 
restrictive practices operating in the Port 
of St. John’s. The Commission agrees that 
many of these practices do not prevail in 
any other port and are harmful to the 
efficient operation of the port. The Com- 
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mission’s proposed collective agreement 
submitted herein eliminates the most harm- 
ful restrictive practices referred to. 


PART V—RECOMMENDATIONS 


If the Port of St. John’s is to stop the cur- 
rent decline of the waterfront industry and 
become an efficient competitive port, two 
problems must be resolved. These are: man- 
power utilization and job security, and one 
cannot be resolved without an accompany- 
ing adjustment in the other. It therefore 
becomes most important that we should 
recognize and understand the economic 
and competitive problems that exist for 
management when the services of employees 
cannot be utilized productively. 


If the present excessive costs of ship 
freight handling continues, the inevitable 
result will be a further decline in the port’s 
competitive position and the eventual with- 
drawal of major shipping facilities. As the 
Conciliation Board’s report noted, in the 
past 15 years many shipping lines have 
dropped St. John’s from their service. Of 
the three leading lines still operating, two 
are doing so on a marginal basis, and 
failure to reduce the relative costs of opera- 
tions will force a further reduction in 
traffic. 


It is also important that we should 
recognize, and share, the Union’s concern 
for the welfare of the men employed in the 
industry. Where men have served an in- 
dustry for the major portion of their lives, 
there is an obligation upon industry to 
provide some protection when changed 
methods of operating reduce employment 
or eliminate jobs. 

Under ordinary circumstances, time would 
be allowed the parties to develop machinery 
for the solution of their mutual problems in 
the next several years, but it is the Commis- 
sion’s view that any further delay in adopt- 
ing the proposed changes could well be fatal 
for St. John’s as a port, in the accepted 
meaning of the term. Time has run out, and 
if the port is to continue, the problem must 
be resolved now, and not left to the time- 
consuming factors of attrition and evolu- 
tionary changes to provide for gradual im- 
provement. 


In the view of the Commission, the water- 
front industry at St. John’s must be changed 
from a predominantly casual to a relatively 
stable work force. Where employment is 
largely on an occasional basis, the effect is 
to reduce the employment opportunities of 
other more permanently attached longshore 
employees and lessen efficiency in freight 
handling. 
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In the opinion of the Commission, many 
restrictive practices at the Port of St. John’s 
result in (1) less cargo handled at the pier, 
(2) a decline in employment opportunities, 
not just for extra men but for all men at 
the piers, and (3) fewer total man-hours 
worked. 

The United States Department of Labor 
report on manpower utilization in the long- 
shore industry supports the above and its 
comments on restrictive measures in gang 
operations could have been written 
specifically for the Port of St. John’s: 

Tr the regular men in the gang cannot be 
fully utilized, and extra men must be hired 
while some gangmen are not utilized, the jobs 
that are preserved are those of the extra men. 
And similarly, higher costs of operations make 
the pier less competitive, which in the long 


run could be reflected in less employment for 
regular gangs. 


The greater the degree of flexibility in the 
assignment of regular men on the piers, the 
less the need for extra men. Greater flexibility 
would assure that the available work will 
be performed by the regular work force. Thus, 
an increase in the flexibility of assignments, 
while it reduces total man-hours of employment 
in the industry, reduces primarily the hours 
worked by extra men, and not the hours of 
regular employees. 

Although the Commission sympathizes 
with the Union’s view that further mechan- 
ization of the port is discouraging, it must 
be admitted that the introduction of a new 
type vessel, or side-port, would, from the 
standpoint of efficiency and cost reduction, 
be beneficial to the port. If the net result of 
such change be an increased volume of 
traffic generated—and we believe this would 
result—then it could only help in increasing 
job opportunities and encouraging other 
shipping lines to return to the Port of St. 
John’s. 

1. Accordingly, the Commission recom- 
mends that the parties accept the proposed 
collective agreement, attached hereto, which 
incorporates the changes agreed to before 
the Conciliation Officer, the Conciliation 
Board, as well as others, which the Com- 
mission feels are essential before the Port 
of St. John’s can be placed on a sound and 
efficient operating basis. 

2. It is proposed that the Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union and the Newfoundland 
Employers’ Association Limited enter into 
the attached proposed collective agreement, 
which should be for a period of three years, 
effective from date of signing. 

3. Manpower Surplus: 

In order to take care of surplus workers, 
all employees who are not eligible for re- 
tirement pensions and who are designated 
as union members in the list submitted to 
the Conciliation Officer in June 1964 (this 
was a list of 503 men which, it was claimed, 
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represented the active work force) and em- 
ployees who the employer states worked 
for him as longshoremen in a _ previous 
year shall be entitled to receive as additional 
remuneration over and above their regular 
rates of pay, an amount equal to 334 per 
cent of the amount of the deficiency, if any, 
between their regular pay in any calendar 
year during the next five years, namely, 
1964 to 1968, inclusive, and their average 
annual pay for the two previous years (the 
calendar years 1962-1963 inclusive). 

It is further proposed that the longshore- 
men classed as surplus in the previous para- 
graph and paid in accordance with the pro- 
visions thereof be placed on a spare board 
or reserve pool of longshoremen who will 
be available for work on the waterfront 
when called. 

It is proposed that all longshoremen aged 
65 and over be retired on pension, such 
pension payments to be derived from the 
following sources: 

(1) The sum available from the Union- 
Management Pension Fund to a maximum 
of $40 where the employee has 25 years of 
service, aS according to the provisions of 
the said Pension Fund agreement, an em- 
ployee with 25 years of service who has 
reached the age of 65 may receive a pension 
of $40. However, it is our understanding 
that the said Fund is not actuarily sound 
and there is not sufficient money to provide 
the employees expected to be retired im- 
mediately hereafter with a pension of the 
amount noted. In our view, it is desirable 
that all employees presently to be retired 
receive the said sum of $40 per month, and 
that the deficiency between the amount 
available from the Pension Fund and the 
sum noted be made up from some source. 

(ii) The sum of $75 per month to be 
paid under the provisions of the Old Age 
Assistance Act, on establishing eligibility. 


The Commissioner expresses his grateful 
thanks to Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliat- 
tion Officer, for his expert guidance and 
advice, based on long years of experience 
in the field of conciliation; to Mr. M. 
Sargent, Manpower Consultative Service, 
for his detailed and valuable assistance in 
dealing with the vexing problem of sur- 
plus manpower; and to Mr. Joseph Gillies, 
federal Department of Labour, Newfound- 
land, for his assistance in assessing the 
different issues placed before the Commis- 
sion. 

DATED at Antigonish, in the County of 
Antigonish, Province of Nova Scotia, this 
28th day of September, A.D., 1964. 


(Sgd.) A. H. McKinnon 
Industrial Inquiry Commission 
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APPENDIX A—Memorandum of Understanding, June 12, 1964 (not reprinted here) 
APPENDIX B—Report of Board of Conciliation (see L.G., May, p. 398) 
APPENDIX C 


UNION PROPOSAL 


1. Proposal 

a. The wages of a wage earner working on 
the waterfront will be averaged over his past 
five years. 

b. Take 10% of the above averaged figure. 

c. The sum obtained under item b will be 
multiplied by the number of the wage earner’s 
years of service. 

d. For those 59 years of age and under divide 
the figure in item c by the years remaining to 
retirement age (65). 

e. For those 60 to 65 years of age divide the 
figure in item c by 5 and multiply by the num- 
ber of years from retirement (65). 

f. The sum determined in items d and c 
will be paid in monthly installments to age of 
retirement. 


2. Number of Men to be Affected 
Union unable to estimate. 


3. Annual and Total Cost of Severance Proposal 

Union unable to estimate costs. Employers 
estimate, made on the basis that those accept- 
ing the proposal would be in the higher age 
and earning categories is $600,000.00 in total. 


4, Commissioner’s Comment 


a. Considering the very attractive terms of 
this proposal it is likely that this would result 
in a greater than required depletion of the 
total work force. 

b. This proposal would eliminate some of the 
more desirable employees while retaining those 
least productive. 


EMPLOYERS’ PROPOSAL 


1. Proposal 

a. Workers shall be entitled to receive as 
additional remuneration over and above his 
regular rates of pay, an amount equal to 25% 
of the amount of the deficiency, if any, between 
his regular pay in any calendar year during 
the next five (5) years, namely, 1964 to 1968, 
inclusive) and his average annual pay for the 
previous two (2) years (the calendar years 
1962 to 1963 inclusive). An employee shall 
cease to be eligible for severance pay if he is 
called for work on five (5) separate occasions 
in any calendar year and does not show up 
for work, unless excused by reason of health. 


2. Number of Men to be Affected 


a. 1965-1966 
Present number on union list ...... 503 
Labour requirements... 2 294 


Surplusants.te- eas YRS, uae. coe 209 
Age 65 and over subject to pension- 


able, «retirement, ces. $4 5 tee ee 0 
Estimated number to be in receipt 

of) severatice) proposalii.eah ee 179 

b. 1967-1968 

Present number on union list .......... 503 
Labour réquirement - 233" 252 
SUrpliSs2. =... See ees bercet het acer cca 251 
Age 65 and over subject to pension- 

Ole TeLIOMICit reece eet eee 51 
Estimated number to be in receipt of 

S€yeralice sproposalar ey 200 


3. Annual and Total Cost of Severance 
Proposal 


Amount available for deficiency—severance 
payments for each year of the five (5) year 
DOTIOd geagsst. cacatotc Minuet Lae Sa $75,500.00 
Total for the five (5) years .......... $377,500.00 


4. Commissioner’s Comment 

a. As compared to the Union proposal this 
severance arrangement is of a selective nature 
in that the employers, having the right to hire 
whom they wish, can eliminate the least 
productive worker while retaining those with 
capacity for higher earnings. But, all workers 
will be eligible for deficiency payments. 

b. This proposal will permit workers, who 
desire to do so, to remain on a Union “Spare 
Board” and thus be eligible for any work 
available. 


COMMISSIONER’S PROPOSAL 
1. Proposal 
Same as “Employers’ Proposal”, Page 2, with 
ae exception that 334% be substituted for 
O. 


2. Number of Men to be Affected 

Same as “Employers’ Proposal”, Page 2. 
3. Annual and Total Cost of Severance 

Proposal 

Amount available for deficiency—severance 
payments for each year of the five (5) year 
PCTION sian ciciet eee eee eee $ 87,000.00 
Total for the five (5) years ............ $435,000.00 
4. Commissioner’s Comment 

In the event that this 334% deficiency pro- 
posal is rejected by the Union on the grounds 
of inadequacy or causing hardship, it is recom- 
mended that any additional payments required 
to be made by the Government of Newfound- 
land to secure its acceptance be made in 
accordance with this deficiency formula. 


APPENDIX D—UNION PROPOSAL AS REGARDS TO SEVERANCE PAY 


The LSP Union is vitally concerned with the 
problem of the surplus worker in the coming 
days of increased mechanization in longshore 
operations in the port of St. John’s and has 
given quite serious thought to the coming situa- 
tion. While it is agreed that there will be some 
hardship to some men it must be also under- 
stood that the machine must pay in some form 
for the displaced worker and not the worker 
for the machine or increased efficiency which 
in effect means increased profits for the 
operator. 
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The union has examined two proposals of 
the employers as regards severance pay and puts 
forth the following objections. 


Alternate One: 


40% of the average earnings for the past two 
years does not give a true picture because of 
the reduction of work gang from 32 to 26 men 
on the period 1958-1962. The man should be 
allowed to seek employment on the waterfront 
to implement his severance pay for the period 
involved until he is eligible for pension. This 
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does not mean that he shall be a member of 
a gang but should be on a spare list. As re- 
gards to past earnings it is the Union’s expe- 
rience that the elderly member was the man 
dropped from the gang in the reduction and 
therefore has a low rate of earnings for the 
period involved i.e. the past two years. 
Alternate Two: 

This proposal penalizes a member who is 
unfortunate in the sense of not being a mem- 
ber of a regular gang on an active premises. To 
illustrate this the Union takes the case of 
Murray Agencies and Furness Withy. When 
Murray Agencies were in operation they em- 
ployed three gangs on a practically permanent 
basis. These men had a very good rate of 
earnings as the waterfront of St. John’s goes. 
$2,500-$3,000 per year. For business reasons 
Murray Agencies and Furness Wtihy formed a 
merger and now operate from Furness Withy 
premises. Previous to this merger Furness Withy 
had four foremen or steady gangs—Murray 
Agencies three foremen or steady gangs making 
a total of seven gangs. On Furness there are 
now six foremen or gangs. The Companies con- 


cerned promoted one foreman—another went 
to another premises with a promotion and no 
longer hires men. This in effect meant that two 
gangs of men had no means of being hired, 
although it must be said that some individuals 
found work with other gangs. This points up 
the fact that the last sentence of paragraph one 
cannot apply. 


Union Alternative 


In conclusion would base severance pay on 
the following basis. Union figures show from 
the men’s earnings over the past two years that 
the average is $2,000 per year. This includes 
foremen, checkers and casual workers. A rea- 
sonable figure, and this would be subject to 
ratification by the members, would be 60% of 
the average earnings spread over the period that 
a member accepted the scheme and his applica- 
tion to receive pension. The Union feels very 
much concerned about this matter and it is a 
problem that Management and Union possibly 
with the help of Government must do all in 
their power to resolve. 


APPENDIX E—Not reprinted here. 


PROPOSED COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN L.P.U. AND N.E.A.L. 


ARTICLE I—General Purpose of Agreement 


1. This agreement is made and entered 
into this day of 1964 by and between the 
NEWFOUNDLAND EMPLOYERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION LIMITED (CARGO OPERA- 
TORS) and the LONGSHOREMEN’S PRO- 
TECTIVE UNION OF ST. JOHN’S, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND and supersedes all existing 
and previous contracts and customs except 
as incorporated and carried forward herein. 
In consummating this agreement, the parties 
hereto recognize that it is mutually bene- 
ficial and advantageous to secure and main- 
tain an efficient, uninterrupted operation and 
general stabilization of the industry. Each 
party agrees that the working conditions 
hereafter set forth shall be binding on all 
members of the parties, individually and 
collectively, and neither party will exercise 
its rights, powers or functions oppressively 
in dealing with the other. 


ARTICLE II—Duration of Agreement 


2. This agreement shall become effective 
asvor eeRxi 1964 and remain in full force 
anareiect Until 22... and will renew itself 
automatically from year to year thereafter 
unless either party shall serve written 
notice sixty (60) days prior to the expiration 
of any year or desire to amend or terminate 
the agreement. 

The foregoing termination provision shall 
not be construed as limiting or affecting 
in any way the obligations of the parties 
contained in Article VII of this intrument 
of agreement with respect to welfare bene- 
fits. 
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ARTICLE U!I—Rates of Pay 


3. General Cargo—The hourly rate of pay 
for men handling general cargo will be as 
follows: 


Jan t, 
, 1964 1965 
Decwia Dec. al. a Janes 
1964 1965 1966 
Between the 
hours of 0800 
and 1700 $1.94 $1.98 $2.02 
Between the 
hours of 1700 
and 0800 $2.91 $2.97 $3.03 
Between Mid- 
night Sunday 
and 0800 
Monday $4.36 $4.45 $4.54 
4. Dangerous Explosives—The hourly 


rate of pay for men handling dangerous ex- 
posives will be: 
Between the 


hours of 0800 
and 1700 $4.15 $4.24 $4.33 
Between the 
hours of 1700 
and 0800 $4.36 $4.45 $4.54 


If it is necessary to load or discharge other 
cargo in the same hold after explosives have 
been loaded, the same rates shall apply, but 
not to men loading deck cargo after ex- 
plosives have been loaded. For the purpose 
of this agreement, dangerous explosives shall 
include dynamite, blasting, black powder, 
fused or unfused shells, and any cargo with 
a Government Explosives label, but shall 
not comprise small arms ammunition. 
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5. Dirty or Obnoxious Cargo—Dirty or 
obnoxious cargo as listed below shall carry 
the following commodity rates: 

$0.10 per hour over basic rate, day or 
night, to all men handling the following 
commodities: 
Creosoted Wood 
Non-Corrode Pipe Bagged Lime 
Bagged Soda Ash Bagged Whiting 
Bagged Chrome Salt Bagged Zinc Oxide 
Bagged Barytes Bagged Lamp Black 
Bagged Fertilizer Bagged Gold Con- 
Bagged Nitrate centrates 

Sulphur Green Hides 
Bagged Cement Poison Sprays 
Bagged Copper Sul- Poison Spray Ingred- 

phate ients 


Bagged Zinc Sulphate 


6. Aeroprills or Nitroprills—$0.35 per 
hour over basic rate, day or night, shall be 
paid to all men employed on ship handling 
the following commodity: 

Chemical Fertilizer viz. (Aeroprills or 
Nitroprills) . 

7. Refrigerated Cargo—$0.18 per hour 
over the basic rate, day or night, to all men 
handling cargo where the temperature in 
the chambers is 30° F or less. 


8. The foregoing rates specified in Clauses 
4 to 7 inclusive shall apply only if there is 
work in excess of one gang hour on any 
of the above specified commodities. 


9. Cleaning and Sweeping Holds—The 
hourly rate of pay for men employed clean- 
ing and sweeping the holds of ships is as 
follows: 


Jan. 1, 
, 1964 1965 
Dec, 31, Deez3i} Jani, 
1964 1965 1966 
Between the 
hours of 0800 
and 1700 $2.04 $2.08 S212 
Between the 
hours of 1700 
and 0800 $3.01 $3.07 $3.13 
On Saturdays— 
May 1 to Sept. 30 
Between the 
hours of 1300 
and 1700 $3.01 $3.07 $3.13 


10. Ships with Cargo on Fire—For work 
on ships with cargo on fire, on cargo which 
has been on fire, the rate of pay shall be 
twice the basic day or night rate. This rate 
to apply to all hatches affected by fire, gas, 
Steam, smoke, water, or oil. 

11. Union Holidays 

a. Sunday work—the rate of pay for Sun- 
day work, that is midnight Saturday to mid- 
night Sunday, shall be double the basic day 
rate (meal hours excepted). 
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b. Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, 
Regatta Day and Labour Day shall be 
union holidays, on which no work shall be 
performed except the handling of mail and 
luggage, and in cases of emergency, such as 
fire threat; however, if work is undertaken 
on the aforementioned days, Sunday rates 
shall apply in the case of loading or dis- 
charging cargo. 

c. St. Patrick’s Day, Good Friday, St. 
George’s Day, July Ist, Armistice Day and 
Boxing Day shall also be Union holidays, 
but work may be undertaken at the em- 
ployer’s request at time and one half the 
ordinary basic day rate, midnight to mid- 
night, except double day rates for meal 
hours. 

d. No work shall be performed after 1800 
hours on Christmas Eve and New Year’s 
Eve; 

(N.B. Midnight to midnight shall con- 
stitute the holiday except in the case of 
Regatta Day, when the ruling of the 
Regatta Committee shall apply). 

e. If St. Patrick’s Day, St. George’s Day, 
July ist, Armistice Day or Boxing Day falls 
on a Sunday, and a holiday is proclaimed 
for the following Monday, the rate of pay 
on the date proclaimed shall be time and 
one half the ordinary basic rate, midnight 
to midnight, except that double the ordinary 
day rate shall apply to meal hours. 

f. From May 1 to September 30, Satur- 
day afternoon, 1300 hours to 1700 hours, 
shall be union half-holidays. Work may be 
undertaken at the employer’s request, at 
one and one-half times the day rate, unless 
otherwise provided. 

g. In no circumstances, shall men be paid 
less than two (2) hours for any work per- 
formed on a Sunday, union holiday or 
Saturday half-holiday. 

h. The above holidays shall be observed on 
the actual day, except when observance has 
been changed by Government action. 

12. Hours of Work 

a. From 0800 hours to 1700 hours shall 
be considered day hours; from 1700 hours 
to 0800 hours shall be considered night 
hours. 

b. No man shall work longer than twenty 
(20) successive working hours unless no 
other men are available or in case of neces- 
sity. 

13. Meal Hours 

a. Meal hours shall be from 0700 hours 
to 0800 hours, noon to 1300 hours, 1800 
hours to 1900 hours and 2300 hours to 2400 
hours. 

b. All work performed during meal hours 
shall be paid for at double the ordinary day 
rate, except on Sunday, when the meal hour 
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shall be three (3) times the ordinary day 
rate. Men who have worked through the 
meal hour may be recalled for work one (1) 
hour after being relieved for the meal. All 
men not required after meal hour will be 
notified when checking out. 

14. Pay on Broken Hour 

a. During normal daytime hours when 
men or gangs have worked past the hour, 
they shall be paid one half hour; if past the 
half hour, they shall be paid one (1) hour, 
(except as described in Clause 14b). The 
first hour of any working period shall 
be paid one (1) hour if any work is per- 
formed during that hour. 

b. If the ship’s officers or employer’s re- 
presentatives consider weather conditions 
during the working period do not warrant 
work being carried on, the men employed 
past the hour shall be paid one quarter hour; 
past the quarter hour, one half hour, past 
the half hour, three-quarters of an hour; 
past the three-quarter hour, one full hour’s 
pay, but in overtime periods shall be paid 
the full hour. This is not to apply when men 
refuse to work. 


15. Rates on Wrecked or Stranded Vessels 
—For work on wrecked or stranded vessels, 
the wages of the port shall be paid from the 
time the men leave the pier until they return 
thereto. This is not to apply to vessels 
wrecked or stranded outside the harbour— 
when special arrangements will be made. 

16. Commencement or Resumption of 

Work 

a. At 0800 hours. 

When men report for work at 0800 hours 
and are not put to work, they shall receive 
one (1) hour’s pay. They shall remain avail- 
able for the time for which they are receiv- 
ing pay. 

b. At 1300 hours. 

When men are ordered for work at 1300 
hours and report in sufficient numbers to 
work, and the ship’s officers or employer’s 
representatives consider weather conditions 
do not warrant work being carried on, the 
men shall receive one hour’s pay. They 
shall remain available for the time for which 
they are receiving pay. 

c. At 1900 hours or 2400 hours. 

Men ordered for work, or back to work at 
night shall be paid at the prevailing rate for 
the full period—except where weather or 
mechanical breakdown on shipboard or em- 
ployers’ premises, excluding fork lift trucks, 
does not permit work to be carried on, or 
in the event of a ship finishing up, in which 
case each gang will be paid until their hatch 
is finished but in no event shall they receive 
less than two (2) hours pay at the prevailing 
rate. 
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d. If the gang is not complete when re- 
porting to work, then pay will start only 
when such gang has been brought to com- 
plement or proceeds to work. 

e. When men refuse to work because of 
weather conditions, the above minimums 
will not apply. 

f. When men are standing by under pay 
they shall remain available and may be em- 
ployed at the discretion of the Stevedore 
Superintendent. 

17. Pay During Job Transfer—When a 
gang has to go from one place to another 
to work, they shall be paid for the time 
occupied during a regular working period. 

18. Rates for General Work About 
Premises—General work about premises 
will be paid for at the hourly rate of: 


May , Jan. 1, 
1964 1965 
Dec. 31, Dec: 31, Jan. 1, 
1964 1965 1966 
Between 
hours of 0800 
and 1700 $1.65 $1.69 $1.74 
Between the 
hours of 1700 
and 0800 $2.48 $2.04 $2.61 
ARTICLE IV—CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


19. Men may be ordered to work for 0800 
hours, 1300 hours, 1900 hours and 2400 
hours. 


20. When men are required for 1900 
hours or 2400 hours, they will be hired by 
1730 hours. Men at work and required after 
the meal hour will be notified when check- 
ing out. Pay will commence with the start 
of the working period. 


21. Completion of Work on Ship—IKf it is 
necessary to finish the loading or discharging 
of a ship, the same gang or gangs which 
worked by day to 2300 hours may continue 
and finish the work, provided the maximum 
hours stipulated under “Hours of Work” 
Article IIJ—12b is not exceeded. 


22. Extra Men—When extra men are 
hired at the request of the Stevedore 
Superintendent, they may be dispensed with 
at the end of any working period. 


23. Composition of Gang, 
Sling Load 

a. The basic gang to be employed when 
loading and unloading conventional vessels 
shall consist of twenty-one (21) men, ex- 
cluding a foreman. 

b. When employing such a gang for the 
handling of cargo from the hold of a vessel 
to the place of rest in the shed and/or from 
the shed to the place of rest in the vessel, 


Weight of 
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the sling load will be 2,000 pounds, 5% 
more or less, except in the case of a single 
piece or package. However, in the case of 
palletized cargo, strapped or unstrapped and 
carried as a unit load, there shall be no 
lift restrictions, except that imposed by the 
capacity of ships’ gear, lift-trucks or other 
mechanical equipment. 


c. When employing men for the handling 
of cargo carried in a sideloading vessel, it 
is understood that the employer will hire 
the equivalent of two 21-man gangs. The 
deployment of these men will be at the dis- 
cretion of the employer. 


24. Mechanical Equipment 


a. Free and unrestricted use of mechanical 
equipment of all types and pallets shall be 
permitted ashore and on board vessels for 
the loading and unloading of cargo. 


b. When motorized lift-trucks with pallets 
are utilized in loading or discharging cargo, 
the weight of the sling load and size of the 
gang shall be as stipulated in Clause 23. 


25. Manual Equipment 
1. Dollies and Trailers 


a. When wheeling over 750 pounds, not 
less than two (2) men shall be employed on 
a dolly or trailer. (This restriction does not 
apply when tractors and forklifts are used). 


b. When taking full loads to and from fall, 
not less than two (2) men shall be employed 
on dollies and trailers when worked by hand. 


2. Hand Trucks—A man wheeling a hand 
truck shall not be required to load or unload 
the truck, and the load shall not exceed 500 
pounds. 


26. Hatches 


a. Minimum requirements for start of 
hatch—A hatch may be started with a mini- 
mum of eighteen (18) men provided that 
the Union despatch office is immediately re- 
quested to send fill-ins. When men present 
themselves to complete the gang, they shall 
be paid from the time they are actually put 
to work. 


b. Covering of hatches—Gangs shall be 
given fifteen (15) minutes to cover the 
hatch being worked at meal hours. On com- 
pletion of the hatch, the gang will close the 
hatch, if requested. The men employed 
past the hour shall be paid one quarter 
hour; past the quarter hour, one half hour; 
past the half hour, three-quarters of an 
hour; past three-quarters of an hour, one 
full hour’s pay. 


c. Protection of men in hatch—Hatch 
beams must be taken off, bolted, or properly 
secured, when men are working in the 
hatch. 
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27. Rules Governing Commencement and 
Continuity of Work 

a. Work can commence on any vessel on 
arrival on the hour. 

b. If due to bad weather work cannot 
commence before 0900 hours, the starting 
period shall be 1300 hours; and if work 
cannot commence before 1400 hours, the 
next starting period shall be 0800 hours the 
following morning, unless men are ordered 
for a later specific time or when requested 
to stand-by and except in cases where men 
are ordered out for work commencing at 
1900 hours. 

c. Where men are required to start after 
1800 hours, the Union must be notified by 
1700 hours and informed of the time it is 
proposed to start work. The men shall be 
hired not later than 1700 hours. 

d. If men are required to work on Sunday, 
the Union must be notified by 1700 hours 
Saturday and the men must be hired not 
later than 1730 hours, except between May 
Ist and September 30th (both dates inclu- 
sive), when the Union must be notified 
by noon Saturday and the men hired not 
later than 1230 hours. 

e. If men are required to work on a 
Union holiday, the Union must be notified 
by 1700 hours, the previous day, and the 
men must be hired not later than 1730 
hours. 

f. Should a Union holiday fall on Mon- 
day, the Union must be notified by 1700 
hours the previous Saturday, and the men 
hired not later than 1730 hours, except 
between May Ist and September 30th (both 
dates inclusive), when the Union must be 
notified by noon the previous Saturday and 
the men hired not later than 1230 hours. 

g. When men are required to work on 
Boxing Day, the Union must be notified by 
1700 hours Christmas Eve, and the men 
hired not later than 1730 hours. 

h. From May Ist to September 30th (both 
dates inclusive), if men are required to 
work after 1300 hours on Saturday, the 
Union must be notified by noon and the 
men must be hired not later than 1230 
hours. 

i. If work does not start at the specified 
hour, the men shall, unless the work is 
cancelled, or they are required to standby, 
be advised of the hour when it is proposed 
to start work. The starting hour must be at 
the beginning of a working period, other- 
wise pay to revert to beginning of working 
period. 

j. All gangs ordered shall be on the job 
at the start of each working period. 

k. When men are ordered for work at 
1900 hours on a ship finishing up, and 
weather or mechanical breakdown on ship- 
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board or employers’ premises, excluding 
fork lift trucks, does not permit work to be 
carried on, same gang may be ordered back 
for the following morning at 0800 hours. 

1. When so required, men shall agree to 
work under standard tents that provide 
protection. 

m. Companies shall have the right to 
work the same gang until 2300 hours if they 
so desire. 

n. When men refuse to work because of 
weather conditions, the minimums will not 
apply. 


28. Rules Governing Hiring, Replacement 
and Dismissal 
1. Levels of Supervisory Authority— 

a. All orders to the men must be issued 
through their gang foreman, who in turn 
will be subject to orders from the Com- 
pany Superintendent, or his representative, 
except in the case of special work, when 
Superintendent may give orders. 

b. The Company shall hire the gang fore- 
man and the men working in his gang. 

c. All men will be employed on the parent 
gang system and rotation of gangs will take 
place within each employer’s group. 

d. The Union Delegate shall have the 
right of access to all premises. But he shall 
not give any direct orders to the men in 
connection with their work. Any grievance 
must be taken up with the Employers’ Steve- 
dore Superintendent and, if no settlement 
can be reached at this level, the grievance 
shall be handled under the grievance proce- 
dure as outlined in the agreement. Disregard 
of this rule by the Union Delegate shall con- 
stitute a grievance and shall be dealt with 
in accordance with Article VI of this pro- 
posed agreement. 

2. Replacement of Men Leaving Work 
or Dismissal. If any man leaves his work, 
or is dismissed before the gang to which he 
is attached has completed its job, the steve- 
dore shall, except between the hours of 
2400 hours and 0800 hours, immediately 
notify the Union so that through the author- 
ized representative of the Union, another 
man may be employed in his place. 

The pay of a man replacing another so 
dismissed shall, provided a substitute is avail- 
able, begin not later than one hour after 
the first man is dismissed. If a man is not 
immediately available, his pay shall 
not commence until he begins work. The 
stevedore, between the hours of 2400 hours 
and 0800 hours may obtain replacements 
by telephoning or sending for the man or 
men required. On the forenoon immediately 
following, the stevedore shall advise the 
Delegate of the name or names of those not 
reporting. 
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3. Employment of Non-union Men— 
When non-Union men are employed—on 
account of shortage of Union labour—they 
shall not be replaced by Union men until 
the end of a period. 

4. The employer shall have the right to 
discharge any workman for pilferage, insub- 
ordination, insobriety or failure to perform 
the work as required in conformance with 
the provisions of the Agreement. 

5. Any employee found smoking in the 
hold of a vessel, or in the sheds may be 
suspended from further work on that vessel 
and after the third offence may be dis- 
charged. 


29. Rules Governing Signalling 

a. When a hatch tender cannot be seen 
by the winchman, a man shall be employed 
to give the signal. 

b. Winchmen shall take the signal from 
the hatch tender only. 


30. Rules Governing Stowage in Sheds— 
Stowage in the shed shall be used on the 
height of eleven 100-pound bags and similar 
height on other type cargo when manpower 
used, and on the capacity of the equipment 
when mechanical equipment is used. 


ARTICLE V—WORK COMING WITHIN 
RECOGNIZED JURISDICTION OF 
UNION 


31. All men required for discharging or 
loading of ballast, other than water ballast, 
cleaning the holds of ships, loading or dis- 
charging of dunnage, shifting cargo whether 
on deck or in the hold, mail, baggage and 
express goods, all rigging for cargo lifts, 
topping of derricks, etc. other than that 
done by ship’s personnel, shall be performed 
by members of the Union. The ship’s per- 
sonnel may handle dunnage and clean holes 
after a hatch has been completed. 


ARTICLE VI—DISPUTES AND 
ARBITRATION MACHINERY 


32. a. Permanent Joint Committee—There 
shall be a joint committee, consisting of 
three (3) members appointed by the New- 
foundland Employers’ Association Limited 
and three (3) members appointed by the 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union. 


b. Individual or Group Disputes—lf a 
dispute arises between one or more work- 
men and one or more employers, which does 
not involve or affect the majority of the em- 
ployers engaged in the particular business 
in relation to which the dispute arises, the 
delegate or other duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the union shall immediately dis- 
cuss the matter with the stevedore super- 
intendent of each employer and, if no settle- 
ment can be reached, then the delegate or 
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other representative of the union shall dis- 
cuss the matter with the employers con- 
cerned. If no settlement is reached between 
the union and the employers either side shall 
in writing, report the dispute to the joint 
committee within 48 hours. Upon receipt 
of such report, it shall be the duty of the 
joint committee to sit within seven (7) days 
to effect a settlement, and if no settlement is 
reached, the matter shall be referred to 
arbitration. 

c. General Disputes—Should a dispute 
arise between the union and a majority of 
the employers in any business, the matter 
shall be discussed between the association 
and the union with a view to settlement. 


d. Automatic Referral to Arbitration— 
Should there be any dispute which cannot 
be adjusted between the parties hereto as to 
the interpretation of any clause of this 
agreement, the men shall continue to work 
without change in the conditions governing 
the work and such dispute shall be referred 
to a committee composed of three (3) mem- 
bers; one selected by the steamship commit- 
tee, one by the longshoremen; and a chair- 
man selected jointly by the other two. If 
within five (5) days from the date of an 
Official written request to do so either party 
fails to name its representative, the Minister 
of Labour for Canada will be requested to 
mame such representative. If within an 
additional seven (7) days the representa- 
tives named by the parties fail to agree 
on a person to be named as Chairman, the 
Minister of Labour for Canada will be 
requested to name the Chairman. Such Com- 
mittee shall sit without unnecessary delay 
and the majority decision shall be final and 
binding on both parties. 

e. The Permanent Joint Committee and/ 
or the members of the committee appointed 
under Article VI-d., shall not alter, modify 
or amend any part of this agreement. 


33. Strike and Lock-out 


a. There shall be no strike, stoppage of 
work or lock-out during the currency of this 
agreement. 


b. In the event of a strike, stoppage of 
work or lock-out contrary to the terms of 
this agreement, either party will be liable to 
a penalty of one thousand dollars per day 
on a pro rata basis for the duration of such 
strike, work stoppage or lock-out. 


34. Working Arrangements 

1. Work on any vessel may commence, 
stop or resume at the discretion of the em- 
ployer but within the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

2. The employer shall decide the number 
of hatches he wishes to work on any vessel 
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at any time and the number of gangs he 
wishes to employ to perform the loading 
and discharge of his vessels. 


3. The employer may shift gangs from 
one ship to another or from one hatch to 
another, without penalty, at any time while 
ship is working. (Where travelling time is 
involved this will be paid.) 


4. The employer shall decide how the men 
in the gang will be deployed on the ship and 
ashore, including the allocation of the men 
to handle and sort cargo, irrespective of 
their gang attachment or hold from which 
cargo is discharged, also to work vessels in 
any manner deemed necessary, providing it 
conforms to safety regulations, and provided 
there is no reduction in the basic minimum 
gang of 21 men. 


5. The employer shall choose his shedmen, 
that is, “checkers-sorters, lift-truck opera- 
tors”, from amongst union members, subject 
to their meeting the required qualifications. 


6. The employer retains the right to be 
the judge of the competency of his em- 
ployees. 


7. The employer shall decide how all 
work will be performed in connection with 
the loading and unloading of vessels, rail- 
way cars and trucks; the receiving and 
delivery of cargo and the handling of all 
freight on the terminal, always subject to 
the terms of this agreement. 


35. Vessels—This agreement will be 
applicable to all types of general cargo 
vessels employed in the respective trades, 
including side-port vessels. 


ARTICLE ViI—Welfare Fund 


36. a. A Welfare Fund is hereby estab- 
lished, the assets of which shall be held, in- 
vested and contributed in accordance with 
the provisions hereinafter set forth. 


The Welfare Fund and its assets shall be 
administered jointly by two (2) representa- 
tives appointed from time to time by the 
Union and two (2) representatives appointed 
from time to time by the employers. The 
funds of the Welfare Fund shall be in- 
vested in marketable securities or kept in a 
current account with a branch of a 
charterered bank in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. All income from the assets of the Wel- 
fare Fund shall be deposited in its bank 
account. All purchases and sales of invest- 
ments by the Welfare Fund and all payments 
from the Welfare Fund shall be approved 
and all cheques on its bank account shall 
be signed by one (1) representative of the 
employers and one (1) representative of 
the Union. The investments of the Welfare 
Fund, other than cash on deposit in its 
bank account, shall be kept in custodian 
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account in the branch of a chartered bank 
where its bank account is located. The em- 
ployers and the Union, respectively, shall 
have the right to appoint or remove its or 
their representatives or representative by 
notice to such effect to the other and to the 
branch of the bank where the depositary and 
custodian account of the Welfare Fund is 
located. 

b. Each employer agrees to contribute to 
the Welfare Fund the following amounts by 
cheque payable to the Welfare Fund on or 
before the twentieth (20th) of each month 
in respect of the previous month, namely: 
forty cents ($0.40) per ton for each ton of 
general cargo loaded or discharged, and 
eight cents ($0.08) per man hour for each 
hour worked. 

The Welfare Fund will be administered 
jointly by representatives of the employers 
and the union and will be used to provide 
for the following: 


c. Vacation Pay 


Vacation pay shall be payable as 
follows: 


(i) employees who have worked less 
than 350 hours in any year will 
not receive vacation pay; 

(ii) each employee who has worked 
350 hours or more in a year will 
receive vacation pay of ($0.08) 
for each hour worked during the 
year; 

(iii) any surplus funds contributed to- 
wards vacation pay and not used 
for this purpose shall be retained 
in the Welfare Fund. 


d. Severance Pay 


In order to take care of surplus workers, 
all employees who are not eligible for retire- 
ment pensions and who were designated as 
Union members in the list submitted to the 
Conciliation Officer in June 1964, or whom 
the employer states worked for him as 
longshoremen in a previous year, shall be 
entitled to receive as additional remunera- 
tion over and above their regular rates of 
pay, an amount equal to 334% of the 
amount of the deficiency, if any, between 
their regular pay in any calendar year dur- 
ing the next five (5) years, (namely, 1964 
to 1968 inclusive) and their average annual 
pay for the previous two (2) years (the 


calendar years 1962 to 1963 inclusive). An 
employee shall cease to be eligible for 
severance pay if he is called for work on 
five (5) separate occasions in any calendar 
year and does not show up for work, unless 
excused by reason of health. 


e. Pensions 

The balance of the funds in the Welfare 
fund will be used to provide pensions for 
employees and former employees. Em- 
ployees who are now 65 years of age or who 
reach 65 years of age during the next five 
(5) years, shall be entitled and shall be 
eligible for pension, immediately in the case 
of those who are now 65 years or more, 
and upon reaching the age of 65 in the case 
of employees who are not yet 65. 

In the above cases, the pension will be 
based on average earnings over the last five 
years. Since welfare contributions have been 
made only for a period of five (5) years 
and since forty (40) represents a normal 
working life, the annual pensions of each 
former employee shall be 25% of 5/40th 
of his average pay for the last five (5) 
years, that is the years 1959 to 1963 in- 
clusive. 

It would be desirable that the above pen- 
sions should be brought up to the level of 
$40 per month as prescribed under previous 
pension arrangements and as presently paid 
to union pensioners. 

However, as there is not sufficient money 
to provide for this, it is recommended that 
an actuarial study be undertaken to deter- 
mine what is required in addition to money 
presently available in the Fund, and that 
this deficiency should be made up from 
some other source. 

A new pension plan for employees other 
than those provided for above, should be 
discussed immediately after the signing of 
the agreement, between the Union and the 
employers, and should be made part of the 
agreement to be entered into upon expiry 
of the proposed three-year contract. 

In the event of a reduction in tonnage 
through the Port of St. John’s, which would 
affect the ability of the Welfare Fund to 
provide for the above benefits, employers 
and the Union will negotiate any changes 
which may be required so as to bring benefit 
payments in line with the funds avail- 
able for this purpose. 


EE 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Ontario High Court finds Labour Relations Act applicable to 


motor mechanics employed by police commission; P.E.I. Supreme 
Court rules local not qualified, quashes certification order 


In Ontario, the High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings to quash an order of the Labour 
Relations Board, ruled that motor mechanics 
and helpers employed by the Board of 
Commissioners of Police are not members 
of the police force within the meaning of 
the Police Act and, consequently, are 
covered by the provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act regarding collective bargain- 
ing. 

In Prince Edward Island, the Supreme 
Court, on statutory appeal from a certifica- 
tion order issued by the Labour Relations 
Board, ruled that the Charlottetown Typo- 
graphical Union Local 963 did not qualify 
as a “trade union” under the P.E.I. Industrial 
Relations Act merely by adopting and filing 
with its application to the Board the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the International 
Typographical Union, which do not set out 
the objects and purposes of the union as 
required under the P.EJ. Act. 


Ontario High Court... 


---rules police commission’s mechanics and 
helpers covered by Labour Relations Act 

On June 11, 1964, Mr. Justice Grant of 
the Ontario High Court, in certiorari pro- 
ceedings, ruled that motor mechanics and 
helpers employed to repair and maintain 
police cruisers and motor vehicles are not 
members of a police force within the mean- 
ing of Section 13 of the Police Act, and 
therefore are not excluded from the benefits 
of the Labour Relations Act. By Section 
2(d), the Act does not apply to a member 
of a police force within the meaning of the 
Police Act. 

The Board of Commissioners of Police 
for the City of Windsor employs a group 
of motor mechanics and helpers to repair 
and maintain its police cruisers and motor 
vehicless” In 1957," thes’ Ontaria Labour 
Relations Board had certified a union as the 
bargaining agent for all such groups of em- 
ployees so engaged by the Commission. 

The union and the Police Commission 
then entered into collective agreements pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. The Commission recognized Local 


This section, prepared by the Legislati 
nt and the provincial | 


enacted by Parliame 
Selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Union 543 of the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees as the bargaining agent 
for such employees. 

As provided in the collective agreement, 
the union gave the Commission notice of 
desire to bargain for amendments and some 
negotiations followed, but the Police Com- 
mission eventually took the position that the 
employees in question were members of a 
police force within the meaning of the 
Police Act and that consequently the Labour 
Relations Act did not apply to them. 

The union applied to the Labour Relations 
Board for conciliation services; after hearing 
evidence and submissions from the Commis- 
sion and the union, the Board delivered its 
decision on February 19, 1964, declaring 
that the Labour Relations Act did not apply 
to such employees, that accordingly the 
Board had no jurisdiction to process the 
application further. 

The union applied for certiorari to quash 
the decision of the Board denying the bene- 
fits of the Labour Relations Act to motor 
mechanics and helpers employed by the 
municipal police commission. 


Considering the application, Mr. Justice 
Grant noted that the Labour Relations Act 
provides in Section 2 that “This Act does 
not apply, (d) to a member of a police 
force within the meaning of the Police Act.” 

And in Section 80 that: 


No decision, order, direction, declaration or 
ruling of the Board shall be questioned or 
reviewed in any court, and no order shall be 
made or process entered, or proceedings taken 
in any court, whether by way of injunction, 
declaratory judgment, certiorari, mandamus, 
prohibition, quo warranto, or otherwise, to 
question, review, prohibit or restrain the Board 
or any of its proceedings. 


The relevant. part of the Police Act 
(Section 13) reads: “The police force in a 
municipality having a board shall consist 
of a chief constable and as many constables 
and other police officers and such assistants 
as the council dees necessary, but not fewer 
than the board reports to be required.” 

Regarding the issue whether Section 80 
of the Labour Relations Act gives the Board 
the exclusive right to decide the question as 


on Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
egislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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to whether or not the employees are ex- 
cluded from the benefit of such Act, Mr. 
Justice Grant held that the application of the 
Labour Relations Act to the employees in 
question was a collateral matter on which 
the Labour Relations Board’s jurisdiction 
depended. Consequently, the decision of 
the Board that motor mechanics and helpers 
were excluded from the Act was subject 
to review by the court by certiorari despite 
the privative terms of Section 80. 

The other issue before the Court was 
whether the employees in question were 
covered by Section 13 of the Police Act. 
This section sets forth the personnel of a 
police force, using the terms “constable, 
police officers and such assistants as the 
council deems necessary,” and such person- 
nel consequently were excluded from the 
application of the Labour Relations Act. 
If the employees in question were to be re- 
garded as members of a police force, it 
would be by virtue of the words “such 
assistants.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Grant, the 
words “such assistants” should be inter- 
preted ejusdem generis (as being of the 
same class as) with the words “constables 
and other police officers.” Motor mechanics 
and helpers employed to repair and maintain 
police cruisers and motor vehicles are not 
“assistants” within the meaning of Section 
13 of the Police Act; consequently they are 
not members of the police force, and it 
follows that they are not excluded from 
the provisions of the Labour Relations Act. 

The Court quashed the order of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board terminating 
the application for conciliation services 
made by Local 543 of the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees. Regina v. Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, Ex parte Canadian 
Union of Public Employees, Local 543, 
(1964), 45 D.L.R. (2d), Parts 3 and 4, 
pa202:. 


Prince Edward Island Supreme Court... 


. . - quashes certification order on ground 
that local did not qualify as trade union 


On March 24, 1964, on statutory appeal 
to the Supreme Court en banc from a 
certification decision of the Labour Relations 
Board, the Court quashed the certification 
order on the ground that the union did not 
qualify as a trade union under the P.EI. 
Industrial Relations Act merely by adopting 
the constitution and by-laws of the parent 
organization, especially when that document 
nowhere specifically set out the objects and 
purposes for which the union was organized. 

On December 16, 1963, the P.E.I. Labour 
Relations Board certified the Charlottetown 
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Typographical Union Local 963 as a bar- 
gaining agent of certain employees of the 
Journal Publishing Company Ltd. 


The company appealed the Board’s deci- 
sion to the Supreme Court pursuant to Sec- 
tion 12 of the Industrial Relations Act, 
which reads: 

S. 12(1) If in any proceeding before the 


Board a question arises under this Act as to 
whether 
(a) a person is an employer or employee; 
(b) an organization or association is an em- 
ployers’ organization or a trade union; 
(c) in any case a collective agreement has 
been entered into and the terms thereof 
and the persons who are parties to or are 
bound by the collective agreement or on 
whose behalf the collective agreement 
was entered into; 


(d) a collective agreement is by its terms in 
full force and effect; 


(e) any party to collective bargaining has 
failed to comply with Section 19 or with 
Section 21; 


(f) a group of employees is a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining; 


(g) an employee belongs to a craft or group 
exercising technical skills, or 


(h) a person is a member in good standing 
of a trade union 


the Board shall decide the question and the 
decision or order of the Board shall be final 
and conclusive subject to the right of either 
party to appeal such decision or order to the 
Supreme Court, but the Board may, if it con- 
siders it advisable so to do, reconsider any 
decision or order made by it under this Act, 
and may vary or revoke any decision or order 
made by it under this Act. 


The main ground of appeal as set out in 
the notice of appeal dated December 24, 
1963, reads as follows: 

3. That the application of the Charlottetown 
Typographical Union Local 963 should in law 
have been dismissed by the Labour Relations 
Board on the ground that the applicant for 
certification was not a trade union within the 
meaning of the Industrial Relations Act and 
that the Board accordingly has no jurisdiction 
to make the said judgment, order or decision 
dated the 16th day of December, 1963. 


Other grounds for appeal were that the 
Board did not determine the procedure to 
be followed at the hearings before the Board 
and the absolute informality before the Board 
rendered it impossible for the company 
to make representations against the applica- 
tion; that in the absence of any regulations 
prescribing what evidence shall constitute 
proof that a person is a member in good 
standing of a trade union, the Board could 
not determine who was or was not a mem- 
ber in good standing of the applicant union; 
that there was no evidence before the Board 
that a majority of employees in the unit 
were members in good standing of the appli- 
cant union; that certain persons mentioned 
in the application for certification were not 
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employees of the company at the time of 
the hearing of certification; that the unit 
was not appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing; and that, at the hearing, the Board 
refused to hear counsel for the company 
on matters relating to the administration, 
management and policy of the International 
Typographical Union (the parent organiza- 
tion of the union in question) and therefore 
the Board failed and refused to consider a 
matter of primary importance to the public 
interest of the province. 

Mr. Justice Tweedy, in his reasons for 
judgment, expressed the opinion that the 
inclusion in S. 12 of the Act of the right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court from the 
decision of the Labour Relations Board 
defeats many purposes of the Act. Further, 
he noted that under the Act the Board 
determines its own procedure and may 
receive such evidence as, in its discretion, it 
may deem fit and proper, whether admis- 
sible as evidence in a court of law or not. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant- Governor in Council, may make 
regulations. Apparently, no regulations have 
been made by the Board and the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Tweedy was that, when the 
evidence is taken in an informal manner 
and the procedure before the Board is not 
regulated, it is difficult for the Supreme 
Court, on appeal, to consider such appeal. 

However, once the legislature of a prov- 
ince gives the right of an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, in the absence of further 
directions, then the rules of the Supreme 
Court apply as to the conduct of such 
appeal. 

To decide the issue at bar, the Court con- 
sidered it necessary to decide only one 
ground of appeal listed as Number 3, in 
which the company claimed that the applica- 
tion for certification should be dismissed on 
the ground that the applicant was not a 
trade union within the meaning of the In- 
dustrial Relations Act. 

“Trade union” or “union” is defined by 
the Industrial Relations Act as follows: 

1. (q) “Trade union” or “union” means any 
organization of employees formed for the 
purpose of regulating relations between em- 
ployers and employees which has a written con- 
stitution, rules or by-laws, setting forth its 
objects and purposes and defining the conditions 
under which persons may be admitted as mem- 
bers thereof and continued in such membership. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Tweedy, the 
language of the legislature is clear as to the 
meaning of a “trade union” in Prince 
Edward Island. It has to have a written 
constitution, rules or by-laws, its objects 
and purposes must be set forth and the con- 
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ditions under which persons may be ad- 
mitted as members in Prince Edward Island 
must be defined. 


The Board considered this point when 
counsel for the company took the position 
that the constitution, rules and by-laws of 
the International Typographical Union as 
filed by the Local did not set forth the 
objects and purposes of the union as re- 
quired by this definition and that conse- 
quently Local 963 was not eligible for 
certification under the Act. 


On this point, the Board held that the 
document filed nowhere set forth specifically 
by enumeration or otherwise the objects and 
purposes for which the local had been 
organized. On perusal of. this document, 
however, it was evident that woven through- 
out the context the objects and purposes 
were clearly set forth in a manner sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the Act. The 
conclusion of the Board was that the local 
was a trade union within the meaning of the 
Act and eligible to make application for 
certification. 


Mr. Justice Tweedy did not agree with 
this finding of the Board. 


The title of the document referred to by 
the Labour Relations Board reads as follows: 

Book of Laws of the International Typo- 
graphical Union Effective January First 1963: 
Constitution, By-laws, General Laws and Con- 
vention Laws of the International Typographical 
Union and the Union Printers Home together 
with the Joint Agreement with the International 
Printing Trades Unions Comprising the Inter- 
national Allied Printing Trades Association; 
Compiled and Published by Elmer Brown, 
President and William R. Cloud, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International Typographical 
Union, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1963. 


On the inside cover, the document bears 
this insertion: “This is to certify that the 
attached constitution of the International 
Typographical Union shall govern the 
operations of Charlottetown Typographical 
Union No. 963: (Sgd.) M. Allison Croken, 
President; J. Merle Longaphie, Secretary: 
November 9, 1963.” 

Searching through this Book of Laws, Mr. 
Justice Tweedy did not find any reference 
to the Prince Edward Island Industrial 
Relations Act. He considered this Book of 
Laws as a prospectus of the International 
Typographical Union, which could not be 
taken to be in compliance with the require- 
ments of the P.E.I. Industrial Relations Act. 
In his view, the constitution, rules or by- 
laws defining the objects and purposes and 
the conditions under which persons may 
be admitted as members and continued in 
such membership must be made pursuant to 
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the provisions of the P.E.I. Industrial Rela- 
tions Act and according to the terms of the 
Act; the compliance of the union with Sec- 
tion 1(q) of the Prince Edward Island 
Industrial Relations Act is a condition pre- 
cedent to its making application requesting 
certification as sole bargaining agent of cer- 
tain employees of the Journal Publishing 
or Jetd. 


The Court ruled that the Charlottetown 
Typographical Union Local 963 is not a 
trade union within the meaning of the P.EL. 
Industrial Relations Act and the appeal from 
the decision of the Board certifying the 
union was allowed. Journal Publishing Co. 
Ltd. v. Charlottetown Typographical Union 
Local 963, (1964) 44 D.L.R. (2d), Part 10, 
perl 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New regulations under the Ontario Minimum Wage Act deal 
with the taxi business and with ambulance drivers and helpers 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 

New regulations under the Ontario Mini- 
mum Wage Act dealing with the taxi busi- 
ness and with ambulance drivers and helpers 
were gazetted on October 10. 


Taxi Business 


The new order for the taxi business (O. 
Reg. 254/64), which applies throughout the 
province, covers all persons who operate 
one or more vehicles with seating accom- 
modation for not more than nine passengers 
for the conveyance of the public for hire. 


Every employer in the taxi business must 
pay every employee who is employed as a 
taxi driver a minimum hourly wage of 75 
cents or at least 35 per cent of the proceeds 
of his work, whichever is greater. 


If the taxi driver is paid a percentage of 
the proceeds, the percentage must. be cal- 
culated and paid to him at intervals of not 
more than a week. 


All time spent by the taxi driver at the 
place of employment at the employer’s re- 
quest is to be considered working time. A 
driver who reports for work in response to 
a call from the employer is to be paid at 
least three hours’ pay at the prescribed 
minimum hourly rate. An exception is made, 
however, in cases where the employer is 
unable to provide work because of fire, 
lightning, power failure, storms, or other 
causes beyond his control. 


Ambulance Drivers 


The application of the general order for 
the Oshawa-Toronto-Hamilton Zone and 
of the general orders for the Southern 
Ontario and Northern Ontario Zones to 
ambulance drivers and ambulance helpers 
has been suspended by O. Reg. 257/64. As 
a result, employers are not now obliged to 
pay ambulance drivers and helpers the 
minimum hourly rates set for other em- 
ployees in these zones. 





Decisions of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 1131) 


In regard to the period of 8 days between 
December 21 and December 30, 1963, during 
which a claimant must apply for benefit, failing 
which you consider him to be unentitled to it, 
I feel that this matter is of little significance in a 
case such as mine, after the let-down and the 
shock I experienced from this affair, especially 
as it happened during the Christmas holidays 
and that the offices of the Commission are 
closed after Christmas and there is a consider- 
able rush for employment during that season. 
As for the bold remark in your letter about 
looking for employment and taking the neces- 
sary steps in order to find work, I shall tell 
you frankly that I find this remark quite ‘‘in- 
sulting,” if one considers that I knew and 
was even assured that my suspension from work 
was only temporary and that I would soon be 
reinstated in my functions. Even if I had been 
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dismissed and informed about it from the 
start, how could a man of my age find some- 
what appropriate employment in P—? 


Considerations and Conclusions: As clear- 
ly shown by the insurance officer in his 
grounds of appeal, the decision of the 
board of referees in definitely erroneous and 
absolutely against the provisions of the Act 
and of Regulation 150 as well as against the 
jurisprudence established by the Umpire in 
a great number of decisions on similar cases. 

Consequently, I decide without hestita- 
tion to reverse the decision of the board of 
referees and to allow the insurance officer’s 
appeal. 


D127. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


End-of-September total of claimants was smaller than that in 
August and in September 1963. Total of claims made in the 
month up slightly from August total, down from year earlier 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
denefit totalled 173,600 on September 30, 
compared with 182,000 on August 31 and 
186,300 on September 30, 1963. 

The number of female claimants remained 
constant at approximately 70,000 for each 
of those dates. The count of male claimants 
on September 30 was 104,900, a decline of 
almost 7,000 from August 31 and of 12,000 
from September 30, 1963. The proportion 
of males, at 60 per cent on September 30, 
was virtually unchanged from August 31 
and only slightly lower than the 63 per cent 
recorded a year ago. 

Almost 50 per cent of the 104,900 male 
claimants at September 30 had come on 
claim during the month. Less than 40 per 
cent of the female claimants were in this 
category. 

About one-quarter of the males but one- 
third of the females had been on con- 
tinuous claim more than 13 weeks. This is 
usual at this season of the year, as many of 
the males who file claims during the sum- 
mer months do so as the result of temporary 
displacement and so did not continue on 
claim. For example, close to 50,000 of the 
male claimants at August 31 came on claim 
during August, but by September 30, fewer 
than 27,000 of them were stil] claimants. 
For the female segment, these figures were 
23,000 and 19,500, indicating that a higher 
Proportion remained in claimant status. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


A total of 85,800 initial and renewal 
claims were filed during September, up 
slightly from 79,000 in August but down 
from 92,900 one year earlier. 

Close to 95 per cent of these claims repre- 
sented new cases of unemployment; the 
balance came from persons seeking re-estab- 
lishment of credits after terminating benefit. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in September was estimated at 
128,000, compared with 139,400 in August 
and 133,000 in September 1963. 


Benefit payments totalled $12,800,000 in 
September, compared with $13,200,000 in 
August and $12,500,000 in September 1963. 

The average weekly payment was $23.75 
for September, $23.66 for August and $23.54 
for September 1963. 


Insurance Registrations 


On September 30, insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,676,356 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1. 

On the same date, registered employers 
numbered 340,514, an increase of 1,166 
since August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 8,225 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 5,224 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 444 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,557 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions began in 133 cases,* 62 
against employers and 71 against claimants. 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of false 
statements or misrepresentations by claim- 
ants numbered 780.* 


Unempleyment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in September _ totalled 
$31,798,891.53, compared with $31,466,- 
408.64 in August and $29,718,170.57 in 
September 1963. 

Benefits paid in September _ totalled 
$12,791,963.89, compared with $13,198,- 
560.14 in August and $12,527,626.72 in 
September 1963. 

The balance of the Fund on September 
30 was $37,833,285.54. On August 31 there 
was a balance of $18,826,357.90; on Septem- 
ber 30, 1963, a balance of $24,291,408.68. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in the “live file” at the local office as 
soon as the claim is made. As a result, the court of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total job applicants.” 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2398, August 24, 1964 


The claimant, a union member, filed a 
renewal application for benefit on February 
6, 1964. He stated he had been last em- 
ployed by a shipyard as a pipefitter from 
September 23, 1963 to February 2, 1964. 


His reason for separation, he said, was: 
“I left voluntarily because I got fed up with 
it and expect to go to Alberta on a job 
whenever they call me. I don’t know the 
name or address of the company. Mr. X— 
-Is to give me the call. I don’t know his 
ZOCLCSS a. Srnet 1) deft, [the shipyard) so. 
would not be involved in the Labour dispute. 
There was no picket line on the job. I 
shall not be picketing. I am capable and 
available for full-time work.” 


On February 6, 1964, his union local, 
along with nine other union locals repre- 
senting various shipyard trades, went on 
strike, and this created a complete stoppage 
of work at the premises. The bargaining 
agreement that was in effect between the 
employer and the unions concerned ex- 
pired October 1, 1963. Negotiations between 
the employer and the unions failed to 
produce an agreement and a conciliation 
board was formed. 


On December 10, 1963, this board brought 
down a unanimous award, which was 
acceptable to the employer but was not 
acceptable to the unions. The recommenda- 
tion involved wages and an improved holiday 
and welfare plan. On January 21, 1964, a 
government-supervised strike vote was taken, 
with the majority voting in favour of strike 
action. The employer was notified on Janu- 
ary 28 of the union’s intention to take 
strike action after expiry of 48 hours notice. 
At 7 a.m. on February 6 the union formed 
a picket line and work came to a halt. 


On this evidence the insurance officer 
found that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the place 
where he was employed, as he had left his 
employment in anticipation of such stoppage 
of work. Furthermore, as the claimant had 
not proved entitlement to the relief provi- 
sions of section 63(2), he was disqualified 
under section 63, effective February 6, 1964. 


The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees on the basis that he left his employ- 
ment because he expected to obtain another 
job. The claimant was requested to furnish 
proof of the prospective employment, but 
he failed to provide substantiation. 
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The claimant was represented at the hear- 
ing by the president of his local, who alleged 
that the claimant had completely severed 
his connection with the employer three days 
prior to the stoppage of work and had later 
obtained employment in his usual occupa- 
tion with another employer in British 
Columbia on February 21. 


By unanimous decision, the board of 
referees decided that the claimant did not 
lose his employment because of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute and allowed 
the appeal. 


In submission dated April 8, the insurance 
officer appealed to the Umpire and said 
“that the board of referees erred in allow- 
ing the claimant’s appeal from the decision 
of the insurance officer disqualifying him 
under section 63 of the Act.” 


The insurance officer’s grounds for appeal 
in a later submission dated May 27 read: 


The claimant is a member of a grade or class 
who are participating in and directly interested 
in the outcome of the labour dispute. He is 
therefore not relieved of disqualification under 
section 63(2). 

The claimant clearly stated on his renewal 
claim that he left his employment on 2 Febru- 
ary 1964, some three days prior to the com- 
mencement of the stoppage of work, so that 
he would not be involved in the labour dispute. 
His loss of employment is therefore by reason 
of the impending stoppage of work attributable 
to the labour dispute at the place where he was 
employed and he is subject to disqualification 
ea section 63 of the Act (CUBs, 157, 244, 

The fact that he might have desired to ob- 
tain work elsewhere in his usual occupation 
because of the labour dispute situation existing 
in the shipyard is not a ground for relief from 
disqualification (CUB 1131), until the date on 
which he in fact becomes employed elsewhere, 
in accordance with section 63(1)(b) of the 
Act. 

The board erred in rescinding the disqualifica- 
tion. If the board was satisfied that the claim- 
ant became bona fide employed elsewhere in 
his usual occupation on 21 February 1964, the 
disqualification could have been terminated on 
20 February 1964, in accordance with section 
63(1)(b) of the Act, but could not have been 
rescinded as from 6 February 1964. 


In a letter dated June 1, the business 
manager of the claimant’s local submitted, 
for consideration by the Umpire, a request 
for a hearing in Vancouver, B.C. “We under- 
stand as a general rule appeals are decided 
in Ottawa and we would appreciate an ex- 
ception being made to this practice as we 
are unable to travel to Ottawa. Should our 
request for a hearing in Vancouver not be 
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granted, we wish to submit the following 
observations and comments: 


[The claimant’s]statement, “I left voluntarily 
because I got fed up with it and expect to go to 
Alberta on a job whenever they call me,” is a 
simple and clear statement. [The claimant] was 
fed up with the shipyards and wanted to work 
elsewhere whether or not a labour dispute 
should occur. No better reason should be ex- 
pected from [him]. [He] is upholding his 
democratic right to move to another job if he 
is dissatisfied with shipyard work. 


[He] left the job on February 2, 1964, and 
immediately registered on our unemployed files, 
which is required by our union working rules 
before he can accept another job. A legal strike 
occurred on February 6, 1964, four days after 
[he] severed his employment with his employer. 

You are aware that each province in Canada 
has its own separate Labour Relations Act 
which governs the actions of labour unions 
and their members. In British Columbia a 
union has three months from the date the 
strike vote is taken to implement a strike. [The 
claimant] had no knowledge of the actual date, 
after the forty-eight hours notice was served, 
the strike would take effect, if at all. 
Generally, labour and management make every 
effort to avert a strike, and on February 2, 
1964, the date [the claimant] terminated, [he] 
did not know whether the strike would take 
effect or a settlement would be reached during 
the three-month period. Negotiations could have 
carried on through interventions by third 
parties or otherwise. Many labour contracts are 
consummated after all the legal requirements 
under the Labour Relations Act have been 
followed and notice has been served that 
strike action will be taken after forty-eight 
hours have elapsed. This does not mean im- 
mediately after forty-eight hours has elapsed 
but any time within three months from the 
date the strike vote was taken. [The claimant] 
had no way of determining when the ten 
unions participating jointly in the negotiations 
would actually take strike action, if at all. 
Further, there is no evidence that the company 
laid off pipefitters after the strike notice was 
served; therefore, this cannot be used as a 
reason for [claimant’s] terminating. 

Even if it were true [that the claimant] did 
not wish to be involved in a labour dispute, 
there is nothing wrong with his quitting his 
job for this reason. This does not guarantee 
there will be a work stoppage. In fact, there 
was no strike until February 6, 1964. Section 
63(1) of the Unemployment Insurance Act is 
clearly worded and [claimant] did not lose his 
employment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute, but rather 
was fed up and quit work prior to the work 
stoppage. [He] was, in the original instance, 
disqualified under section 63(1) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and, rightfully so, the 
board of referees ruled that the claimant’s 
appeal be allowed. 


As an officer of the local union to which 
[the claimant] belongs, I can verify or swear 
under oath that he expected other employment 
and I believe he quit his job for this reason 
although neither [he] nor the writer have writ- 
ten evidence to support this statement. How- 
ever, we fail to see why [he] has to produce 
such proof, as he has a right to quit his job 
and seek work elsewhere .... 
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The case was heard by the Umpire in 
Vancouver, B.C., on August 6. The union 
was represented by a solicitor, and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission by one 
of its solicitors. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The in- 
surance oOfficer’s grounds of appeal are 
entirely in accordance with the jurisprudence 
established by the Umpire in several deci- 
sions dealing with similar cases, and the 
arguments made on behalf of the claimant 
have not convinced me that such juris- 
prudence ought to be changed. 


In view of the foregoing, I decided to 
reverse the decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


The question whether the claimant be- 
came bona fide employed elsewhere in his 
usual occupation on February 21, 1964 is 
one which is not properly before me and 
which the insurance officer should either 
decide himself or refer to the board of 
referees. 


Decision CUB 2399, August 24, 1964 


On December 30, 1963, the claimant filed 
an application for benefit in which he stated 
he had worked last as the branch manager 
of a bank from March 1941 to September 
16, 1963. 


On March 17, 1964, the claimant filed a 
request for the antedating of his claim to 
September 29, 1963. The reasons for his 
delay in applying for benefit read: 


An employee of the — Bank since March 26, 
1941, I was appointed manager of their 
Branch in P— on December 9, 1947, During 
my annual leave, ie., from September 2 to 
September 16, 1963, the Branch was victim of 
a fraud; this occurred on September 11, 1963. 
This misdeed by a bad customer was organized 
with the help of an accountant too shy and 
too timid and that is why it succeeded so well. 
For that reason, the bank management felt 
I should be suspended pending the inquiry. 


On the day I was relieved of my duties, 
namely, September 16, 1963, I requested my 
unemployment insurance book from the in- 
vestigator for the bank, who refused to give 
it to me on the ground that I was merely 
suspended and not dismissed, that my case 
was being studied pending my reinstatement, 
thus implying my salary would be paid up 
later on. 

Some time afterwards, I made the same re- 
quest, this time to the acting branch manager, 
and was again turned down under the pretext 
that the findings of the preliminary inquest— 
which had yet to be heard—had to be known 
before further action could be taken. I was 
kept in the dark about this affair until Decem- 
ber 21, 1963, when the General Manager in- 
formed me of the decision of the management 
to retire me in advance and told me that the 
Bank would not reimburse my salary for the 
period between September 16, 1963, and 
December 21, 1963, but pay me a pension which 
was quite reduced, since I am not yet 65. 
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The insurance officer refused to allow the 
antedating of the claim as, in his opinion, 
the claimant had failed to prove that, 
throughout the whole period at issue, he was 
fulfilling in all respects the conditions of 
entitlement to benefit and that he had good 
cause for delay in applying for benefit. 
The insurance officer mentioned, inter alia, 
that the claimant could have applied to the 
local office of the Commission for informa- 
tion on the procedure to follow in such a 
case, even if his unemployment insurance 
book was not available. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees from the insurance officer’s deci- 
sion, on the ground that he had not applied 
for benefit earlier owing to circumstances 
beyond his control. He stated that the Bank 
officials had turned down twice his request 
for the said book, that he had been led to 
believe he would be reinstated in his posi- 
tion with retroactive pay and that he had 
been informed of his dismissal without retro- 
active pay only on December 21, 1963. 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
of his case by the board of referees on 
April 21, 1964. In his oral testimony, he 
insisted mainly on the fact that it would 
not be logical for him to apply for benefit 
in such circumstances. The board of referees 
decided unanimously to allow the antedated 
claim. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire; the grounds of appeal are: 

The claimant has failed to prove that he had, 
throughout the whole period in dispute, good 
cause for delay in making his claim for bene- 
fit (Regulation 150(1)(b)). In several previous 
decisions, the Umpire has established that a 
claimant had failed to show he had a good 
cause when he delayed in filing a claim for 
benefit, either because he thought he needed his 
unemployment insurance book to do so (CUB 
283) or because he was awaiting the final 
decision of an inquest on his dismissal or his 
suspension, as the case may be, before doing 
so (CUBs 138, 480 and 553), or because he 
had been disinformed, either by his employer 
(CUB 392) or by his foreman (CUB 1299), or 
because he was under the impression that bene- 
fits from the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
were coming to him (CUB 1570). 

It must be pointed out also that the claim- 
ant has not given any cause for delay, whether 
good or not, regarding the week between 
December 21 and December 28, 1963, because 
the motives he has submitted only concern this 
period immediately preceding his employer’s 
decision to retire him, which was made known 
to him on December 21, 1963. Regulation 
150(1)(b) requires that the claimant have a 
good cause throughout the whole period at issue 
and up to the date he actually makes his claim 
(CUBs 1139 and 1160). For that reason the 
Umpire has recognized that antedating could 
be granted to a claimant only for part of the 
period in question, i.e., only for that period 
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immediately preceding the date such claim was 
made and for which good cause had been 
shown (CUB 1134). 


On the other hand, even if good cause exists 
for an earlier period before the date of the 
claim, but does not exist for the period im- 
mediately preceding the date of the claim, the 
antedating cannot be granted for any part of 
the period at issue (CUB 370). 


Furthermore, the claimant has failed to 
prove that he fulfilled in all respects the condi- 
tions of entitlement to benefit, within the 
meaning of Regulation 150(1)(a), particularly 
in regard to the availability for employment. 
The board of referees recognized that the 
claimant had reasons to believe he would be 
reinstated in his duties and would receive retro- 
active pay and, consequently, that it would not 
have been logical for him to file a claim for 
benefit. It seems obvious that the claimant, pur- 
suing this same line of thought, still considered 
himself as an employee of the Bank and, there- 
fore, did not seek employment elsewhere. In 
fact, during the period at issue, ie., from 
September 29, 1963, to December 28, 1963, the 
claimant did not register to the local office of 
the Commission in order to find employment; 
furthermore, there is no indication that he 
did apply for employment elsewhere. 


In several previous decisions, the Umpire 
has decided that a claimant had failed to prove 
he was available for work, and his antedated 
claim could not be granted, on the ground that 
he had not reported to his local office for 
employment and that he had not taken any 
definite steps in order to find employment dur- 
ing the period in question (CUBs 392, 711, 
1754, 1909, 1920 and 1921). 


On July 15, 1964, the claimant com- 
mented as follows: 


. . . In your last letter, you mentioned that 
any person having an immediate interest was 
allowed to file for submission to the Umpire 
a statement of observations and representations, 
etc., which I am quite willing to do, although I 
feel that I could be dispensed from it, seeing 
that the three members of the board of referees, 
who heard my case on April 27, 1964, con- 
sidered my appeal to be just, clear-cut and valid. 
What more can one say, when one’s case has 
received the approval of three impartial judges 
appointed by the Commission to settle cases 
of this nature? 

As you are aware, the three members of the 
board . . . unanimously decided to allow my 
appeal, because they realized that, in my cir- 
cumstance after my suspension as branch man- 
ager of the Bank, I could not possibly act in 
any other way than I did. I might add to my 
representations, that we sometimes feel like 
reproaching ourselves for not having acted in 
such a way at such a time; however, in this 
case, how could one do otherwise, when he is 
advised by his superiors or employers to wait 
and do nothing until the settlement of his 
case and when he is told that his salary was 
still running and his suspension only temporary? 
Would there be anyone foolish enough to fol- 
low a different course of action under the same 
circumstances? What would the unemployment 
insurance office reply to a person applying for 
benefit who would inform them that he is still 
drawing a salary pending the result of an 
inquiry? I can imagine what their answer would 
be, and you no doubt know it as well as I do. 

(Continued on page 1127) 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Monthly Report of Placement Operations 
of the National Employment Service 


Placements by NES local offices in October bring cumulative 
total in 1964 to 1,010,200. In period since 1945, only once 
before has total passed the million mark so early in the year 


Placements reported by local offices of 
the National Employment Service during 
October 1964 amounted to 103,600. AIl- 
though this was a decrease of 2.4 per cent 
from the number reported in October 1963, 
it was 6.6 per cent above the average for 
the month during the previous five years. 

The regional distribution of October 
placements and the percentage change from 
October 1963 were: 


Atlantic 8,500 + 1.1 

Quebec 25,200 —13.2 

Ontario 39,000 — 3.0 

Prairie 19,400 + 2.1 

Pacific 11,600 +20.4 
Canada 103,600 — 2.4 

Note: The imbalance in the total is due to 

rounding. 


The reduction in total placements was in 
part the result of one less working day in 
October this year but the main factor was 
the 13.2-per-cent decrease in the Quebec 
Region. This decrease was chiefly due to a 
reduction in male placements, particularly in 
the agricultural and construction industries. 

The number of applicants registered for 
employment in Quebec, however, was 
markedly lower at the end of the month 
than was the case in 1963, and this suggests 
that employment was relatively steady 
among firms in that Region using the sery- 
ices of NES local offices. 

Although total placements decreased from 
the number in October 1963, the reduction 
was confined to placements requiring the 
movement of workers from one area to 
another, and placements in casual work 
(where the employment is not expected to 
last more than six working days); regular 
placements actually increased from the Octo- 
ber 1963 number. This continued a trend 
that has been quite pronounced so far in the 
current year. 

The cumulative total of placements for 
the period January-October, inclusive, was 
1,010,200. This was 3.8 per cent above the 
total at the end of the first ten months of 
1963./Only on one other occasion since 
1945 have placements passed the million 
mark so early in the year. 
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During October male placements totalled 
73,000, down 3.1 per cent from the October 
1963 total; the principal decrease took place, 
as already reported, in the Quebec Region. 
The cumulative total was still 5.4 per cent 
above that for the January-October period 
in 1963. All regions participated in this in- 
crease. 

Female placements amounted to 30,600 in 
October, down only slightly from 1963, but 
cumulative totals were still fractionally 
higher than at the same time last year. A 
substantial increase was reported in October 
by the Pacific Region, where placements 
were 26.5 per cent above the number in 
October 1963. This increase was comparable 
to that reported in September and was 
mainly a reflection of a continuing demand 
from food processing industries. 

Placements requiring the movement of 
workers from one area to another numbered 
5,200, a decrease from the 6,400 transfers 
recorded last October. It was also a smaller 
share of all placements, 5.1 per cent com- 
pared with 6.0 per cent last year. 

Transfers of male workers, which 
accounted for more than 84 per cent of the 
movement, were concentrated in the Que- 
bec and Ontario Regions. Much more than 
half of all transfers of women workers were 
in the Ontario Region. 

Employers notified local NES offices of 
130,300 job vacancies during October. This 
was a decrease of 4.6 per cent from the 
number in the same month in 1963. Of the 
total, 88,800 were for male workers, a de- 
crease of 3.9 per cent from October 1963 
but 13.4 per cent above the average number 
notified during October .in the past five 
years. Female vacancies totalled 41,500; this 
was 6.2 per cent below the total for the 
comparable month last year and 9.9 per 
cent above the October average in the 
previous five years. 

By the end of October, total vacancies had 
amounted to 1,286,900 since the beginning 
of 1964. This was 6.4 per cent above the 
cumulative total for the first ten months in 
1963 and the second highest number 
recorded in any comparable period since 
1947. 
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WAGE SCHEDULES 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded in October 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 344 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, and for certain services. In the same period, a total of 183 contracts 
in these categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 199 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited and the Defence Production, Post Office, Public 
_Works and Transport Departments. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


i (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by the provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 
’ (c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours worked 
in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Deen ee DTOUUCTION |. awiorcltes.... ae 178 $ 2,076,983.00 
PGOSIDU ICOM s,s teh xi. apo, ee BZ 367,011.89 
PI VOURS. PA? eA alerks. nl ase. germrcue. 6 1 6,069.30 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ................0...... 1 58,380.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation of the federal Government has the 
purpose of insuring that all Government contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reasonable in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government departments and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into contracts for any work of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition, is to obtain wage schedules from the Department of Labour showing 
the applicable wage deemed to be required in the execution of the work. These wage 
schedules are thereupon included with other relevant labour conditions as terms of such 
contracts to be observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to determine in advance the classification to be 
employed in the execution of a contract. A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract is, however, included therein and is of the same 
nature and effect as those which apply in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Labour Standards Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made in October 


During October the sum of $9,172.13 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 119 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded in October 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Fredericton N B: Gorman Construction Co, road & yard paving, Research Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Randall Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of high-pressure steam main 
between laboratory & annex, Research Station. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


St Vincent de Paul Que: Deschenes & Perreault, installation of chimneys at Terrasse 
Belleville; Deschenes & Perreault, siliconing & caulking at Terrasse Belleville. Val d’Or Que: 
Jos Bolduc, site improvement & replacement of doors. Ville St Michel Que: Vallieres & 
Cusson Enrg, siliconing & caulking at Terrasse St Michel. 


In addition, the Corporation awarded 11 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, alterations & additions 
(Phase IIT), McIntosh IRS; Hakala Construction, extension to principal’s residence, Sioux 
Lookout IRS. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of teacher’s 
residence, Bloodvein IR; Peter Boorberg Enterprises Ltd, replacement of Bridge No 2, Fort 
Alexander (North) IR; George Bell & Paul Chikowski, construction of engineer’s residence, 
Fort Alexander IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Malcom Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of steel windows in wooden frames, Portage la Prairie IRS. Crooked Lake 
Indian Agency Sask: G H Holloway & Son, installation of water supply system, Kahkawista- 
haw IR, Community No 1. File Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: C C Smith & H R 
Duncan, construction of road, Maple Creek IR No 160A Meadow Lake Indian Agency 
Sask; Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of classroom addition & residence, Peter Pond IR 
(Dillon). Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of school with 
auditorium/gymnasium, Gordon’s IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Mercier & Germaine 
Co Ltd, construction of houses, Stony Plain IR. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Standard 
General Construction (International) Ltd, construction of road, Capilano IR No 5, North 
Vancouver. 

DEFENCE CONSTRUCTION (195 1) LIMITED 


Cornwallis N S: D J Lowe Ltd, construction of fire Stops, etc, in various bldgs, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Parker Bros (1960) Ltd, interior painting of 192 PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repair & sealcoating of roads. 
Moncton N B: Carters Utilities, replacement of antennae poles, etc, HMCS Coverdale. 
Longue Pointe Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of roadways & storage 
areas, Ordnance Depot. Montreal Que: Industrial Combustion & Equipment Ltd, conversion 
from coal to oil heating. St Agapit Que: R Vezina Inc, erection of steelox bldg & modifica- 
tions to existing bldg. St Jean Que: Edgar Milot Ltee, interior painting of bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Valcartier Que: Tellier & Groleau Inc, construction of barrack block & extension 
to steam distribution system. Cobourg Ont: Posser & Co Ltd, supply & installation of sum- 
mer heating plant. Barriefield Ont: Charles E Wright & Trevor J North, replacement of 
roof on married quarters; Alsco Distributors of Eastern Ontario Ltd, supply & installation 
of combination storm & screen sash. Meaford Ont: Lexington Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of service station. Picton Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
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club, Camp. Port Arthur Ont: Toronto Building Cleaning & Tuckpointing Ltd, exterior 
repairs to Armoury. Rockcliffe Ont: Duke Industries Inc, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Trenton Ont: Riverside Painting & Decorating Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior painting of housing units, 
RCAF Station; J Kleinfelder Construction Co Ltd, construction of concrete pavements, 
RCAF Station; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, reconstruction of parade square, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior painting of PMQs & 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of GHE Bldg, 
RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, extension to Bldg No 72, 
HMCS WNaden. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded four contracts containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
(Construction) 


Summerside P E I: Leonard Roofers & Metal Workers Ltd, replacement of built-up 
roofing on Bldg No 66 (Air Marshall Johnson School), RCAF Station. Barrington N 8: 
Acadia Construction Ltd, resurfacing of pavements, RCAF Station. Bedford N S: Dart- 
mouth Asphalt Co Ltd, repair & resurfacing of pavements, RCN Magazine. Dartmouth 
N S: Milligan Bros Ltd, repairs to grassed areas, Shannon Park Married Quaters. Green- 
wood N S: M L Foster interior painting of hangar No 10, RCAF Station. Halifax N 8: 
D A Cummings Ltd, replacement of roof gutters of armouries, Cunard & North Park 
Streets. Sandwich Battery N S: W Eric Whebby Ltd, construction of sewage disposal system, 
NBCD School. Shelburne N S: R V Germain Ltd, replacement of room exhaust fans, 
Composite Bldg, HMCS Shelburne. Moncton N B: Eastern Painters & Applicators Ltd, 
application of masonry preservative to Bldg No 47, No 5 Supply Depot. Newcastle N B: 
Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting Co Ltd, exterior repairs to windows, etc, Armoury. 
Montreal Que: Richard & B A Ryan (1958) Ltd, renovations to floors, walls & shower 
rooms, 6769 Notre Dame Street East. Victoriaville Que: J E Lallier & Fils Ltee, boiler 
replacement, etc, Armoury. Camp Borden Ont: Canadian Safety Fences Ltd, installation of 
perimeter fencing, Brentwood. Centralia Ont: Ken Douglas Painting & Decorating, paint- 
ing interior of Bldg No 11, RCAF Station; Lavis Contracting Co, repair & resurfacing of 
parking area, Bldg No S51, Service Station, RCAF Station; Kon Luksts Construction, supply 
& installation of aluminum storm windows & doors in Bldgs Nos 66 & 68, etc, RCAF 
Station. Clinton Ont: Lavis Contracting Co, rebuilding of roads, loading pads & parking 
area, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Gazzola Paving Ltd, road repairs, RCAF Station; 
Willard Decorating, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Ipperwash Ont: George 
Keen Construction Ltd, exterior renovation of Bldgs Nos 9, 19, 44 & 45, Camp. Kingston 
Ont: Holdcroft Construction Co Ltd, relocation of cooling tower. London Ont: Con-Sign 
Fabricators Ltd, construction of Dravo Bldgs, 27 COD. Ottawa Ont: Standard Paving 
Ltd, repairs to roads, RCAF Station Uplands. Picton Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of an area for tennis courts. Rockcliffe Ont: A Bruce Benson Ltd, 
construction of foundations for GP huts, RCAF Station; Weather-Proofing Ltd, insulating 
heating & return lines of steam distribution system, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: G T Smith 
& Sons Ltd, installation of fire alarm service in Bldg M-103, Military Camp. Winnipeg 
Man: Donco Enterprises Ltd, repairs to pavement & runways, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Dominion Water Proof Ltd, waterproofing of basements, PMQs, Currie Barracks. Van- 
couver (Richmond) B C: Continental Painters & Decorators Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. 

In addition, this Department awarded 69 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

(Catering Services) 


Comox B C: Centennial Caterers Ltd, catering at HMCS Quadra. 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Vancouver B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, rip rap protection of 
Lynn Creek Bank. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 


This Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


This Department awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


PROJECTS ASSISTED BY FEDERAL LOAN OR GRANT 


Toronto Township Ont: Cafagna Bros Ltd, construction of Etobicoke Valley trunk 
sewer, Phase I of Lenworth extension, Sharlyn Road to Bloor Street; Leo Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of Etobicoke Valley trunk sewer, Phase II of Lenworth extension, 
Bloor Street to flood plain, south of Burnhamthorpe. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Capstan Island (Labr) Nfid: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of community stage. L’Anse au Loup (Labr) Nfld: Glen Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of community stage. Black Duck Cove Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, construction of 
community stage. Deadman’s Bay Nfld: Beaton Abbott, slipway reconstruction. Isle aux 
Morts Nfld: W L B Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Ming’s Bight Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, 
construction of community stage. Plum Point Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, wharf repairs. Rose 
Blanche (Diamond Cove) Nfld: Kevin Power, wharf repairs. St John’s Nfld: Dominion 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of inflammable material storage bldg for Department of 
Transport. Torbay (Tapper’s Cove) Nfid: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf extension. French 
River P EI: HJ Phillips & Sons, construction of haulout slip. Red Head P E I: Douglas & 
MacEwen Construction Co Ltd, deck repairs, west breakwater. Arisaig N S: Albert E 
Whidden, harbour improvements. Bailey’s Brook N S: Albert E Whidden, pier repairs. 
Grand Etang N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, harbour improvements. L’Archeveque N S: 
G J Forgeron, sea wall extension. Little Harbour (L’Ardoise) N S: Allister MacInnis, 
harbour improvements. Terence Bay N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. West 
Green Harbour (The Blaze) N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, reconstruction of skidway & 
retaining wall. St Andrews N B: J S Parker, construtcion of blockhouse shore protection. 
Bethierville Que: Jean L Poulette, construction of protection works. Lacolle Que: Les Entre- 
prises A J M Ltd, alterations to roofing, federal bldg. La Tuque Que: Plomberie Lacerte 
Enrg, alterations to roofing, federal bldg. Montreal Que: Arthur Murphy Contracting Ltd, 
alterations, 8th floor, Customs Bldg. Newport (Riviere des Ilots) Que: Eugene Beaulieu, 
harbour repairs. Quebec Que: Pavage Frontenac Ltee, asphalt paving of Queen’s wharf. 
Ruisseau Leblanc Que: Don Dimock, harbour repairs. St Michel de Squatteck Que: David 
Morneau, wharf construction. Trois Pistoles Que: Jean Baptiste Rioux, wharf improve- 
ments (ferry terminal). Clinton Ont: Frank Van Russel & Sons Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Cornwall Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, paving of wharf. Gravenhurst Ont: A R 
Ferguson, construction of sewage disposal system, Beaver Creek Correctional Camp. 
Kagawong Ont: N A McDougall Construction Ltd, improvements to dock facilities. 
Leamington Ont: Geo L Dillon Construction Co Ltd, deck repairs. Mindemoya Ont: Palmer 
& McDermid Construction, wharf reconstruction. Midland Ont: B Zaitz Construction of 
Marine Ltd, repairs to pier “A”. North Bay Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Ottawa Ont: Dixon Van Lines Ltd, moving various equipment from 321 Slater Street to 
War Services Board, Tunney’s Pasture; Maurice Savard, interior plastering & painting, R A 
Centre; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to Jackson Bldg; Leslie Morgan Furniture 
Finishers, refinishing of gallery seats, House of Commons; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, 
extension of water mains, Royal Canadian Mint; J R Statham Construction Ltd, general 
alterations, Hopper Barn, CEF; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, structural & plumbing altera- 
tions, Norlite Bldg. Port Credit Ont: Guzzola Paving Ltd, repairs to Marine Terminal. 
Seaforth Ont: Frank Kling Ltd, post office renovations, federal bldg. Windsor, Ont: 
Universal Electromatics, installation of fire alarm system, UIC. Brandon Man: J § Quinn 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer collector system for IR school & Canada 
Experimental Farm. Fort Churchill Man: Boxshall Cartage, removal & disposal of refuse 
from various areas. Winnipeg Man: J § Quinn Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction 
(Alexander Ave). Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, masonry repairs, Motherwell 
Bldg; McDiarmid Construction Ltd, alterations of Motherwell] Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: A L 
Adams Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to oil calibration equipment, Weights 
& Measures Bldg. Banff National Park Alta: I W Campbell Construction Ltd, construction 
of Bow River Bridges & access road, Lake Louise Campground. Jasper National Park Alta: 
New West Construction Co Ltd, grading, drainage, etc, Miette River Bridge, Mile 140-143.7, 
Banff-Jasper Hwy. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal at south 
landing wharf. Pitt Meadows B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of 
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seaplane facilities. Qualicum Beach (French Creek) B C: Fraser River Pipe Driving Co 
Ltd, construction of wharves & floats. Terrace B C: Joe L Felber, interior cleaning of 
federal bidg. Tofino B C: McLellan Contracting Co Ltd, float renewal. near Vancouver B C: 
Delta Bridge & Dock Ltd, repairs & improvements to north arm jetty, Fraser River. Fort 
Simpson N W T: Poole Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg, etc. 


In addition, this Department awarded 67 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


THE ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 


Beauharnois Que: Asphalte Salaberry Inc, asphalt paving at locks; Lachine Que: 
St Lawrence Steeplejacks Co Ltd, painting Des Seigneurs Street Bridge, Lachine Canal. 
Port Colborne Ont: United Steel Corporation Ltd, installation of steel mesh decking on 
Bridge No 19, Welland Canal. St Catharines Ont: Newman Bros Ltd, construction ‘of 
administration bldg; Schwenger Construction Ltd, modifications & reconstruction, lower 
end of Lock 2, Welland Canal Twinning Project; Art Ellis Construction Ltd, construction 
of testing laboratories & stores bldg, Welland Canal Twinning Project. St Catharines, 
Thorold & Port Colborne Ont: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, supply & erection 
of chain link fencing at Locks Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 & guard gate, Welland Canal. 
Thorold & Port Colborne Ont: Henry W Colton Ltd, Painting of structural steel members, 
Bridges Nos 10 & 20, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Har-Del Steel Corporation Ltd, 
demolition of superstructure of Bridge No 8, Welland Canal; Robert McAlpine Ltd, 
modification & reconstruction at upper end of Lock No 7, Welland Canal Twinning 
Project. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Cape Race Nfld: Pius Sullivan & Sons Ltd, well drilling at Loran “C” Station & 
dwelling site. Gander Nfld: Transmission Lines Ltd, reconstruction of MI lighting system 
for approach 14, International Airport; McNamara Construction of Nfld Ltd, paving 
shoulders of taxiways & access road, International Airport. Trepassey Nfld: Michael Power, 
site preparation & construction of entrance road, Loran “C” Station. Montague P E I: 
Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, paving access road & car park, Monitoring Station. Halifax 
N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, construction of heating tunnel & steam mains, 
etc, Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Mill Village (Italy Cross) N S: Walcan Ltd, 
fabrication & erection of tower for the Satellite Communication Ground Stations; Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, construction of access road & site preparation. Sydney N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of water treatment plant, reservoir & pumphouse. Moncton N B: 
Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, installation of duct & pull pit system & enlargement of 
parking area; Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to Air Terminal Bldg; 
Hi-lite Electric Ltd, installation of lighting facilities, etc, approach 11, Airport. Dorval Que: 
The Highway Paving Co Ltd, stabilizing portions of taxiway shoulders, etc, Montreal 
International Airport; Town & Country Nurseries, landscaping entrance road, etc, Montreal 
International Airport. Nitchequon Que: Arno Electric Ltee, installation of diesel electric 
generating units & related work. Quebec Que: Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, im- 
provements to drainage system. Airport. Val d’Or Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of aircraft apron, connecting taxiway & access road, Airport. near Brighton Ont: 
McIntosh Bros Fisheries, construction of pier light at Salt Reef. near Cornwall Ont: Fort 
Construction & Equipment, repairs to pier light No 134, Lake St Francis. Fort William Ont: 
D R McCormick Electric Ltd, construction of access road & car park lighting, Lakehead 
Airport. Hamilton Ont: Cayuga Quarries Ltd, strengthening portions of runway 16-34, etc, 
Airport. London Ont: Universal Electromatics, relocation of meteorological observing 
equipment & services, Airport. Malton Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, modification to VOR Bldg for 
TACAN installation, Toronto International Airport. Port Rowan Ont: Backus Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of fog alarm bldg at Long Point Light station. Sault Ste Marie Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co Ltd, topsoiling, fertilizing & seeding of sand areas, Airport. Toronto 
Ont: American Building Maintenance Co of Canada, cleaning Air Terminal Bldg, Inter- 
national Airport. Uplands Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, construction of service road 
for ramp equipment, Ottawa International Airport. Wiarton Ont: Universal Electromatics, 
installation of automatic weather station, Airport. Windsor Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, installation of air conditioning system, Air Terminal Bldg; Whelpton Electric Ltd, 
renewal of lighting cable on runway 12-30, Airport. St Andrews Man: McCaw & MacDonald 

(Continued on page 1143) 
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PRICE INDEX 


Consumer Price Index, November 1964 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
increased 0.2 per cent to 135.9 at the 
beginning of November from 135.6 in 
October. The November index was 1.4 per 
cent higher than the November 1963 index. 

Six of the seven main components in- 
creased and the transportation component 
was unchanged. 

The food index was 0.8 per cent higher: 
132.0 in November compared with 131.0 
in October. Prices increased for eggs, lard, 
beef, oranges, potatoes, tomatoes, celery, 
dairy products, and honey. Lower prices 
were reported for sugar, grapefruit, 
bananas, apples, lettuce, cabbage, onions, 
canned fruit and vegetables, and fresh and 
cured pork. 

The housing index edged up 0.1 per cent 
to 139.3 from 139.2 as both the shelter and 
household operation components increased 
fractionally. In shelter, home-ownership 
prices increased slightly but rent was un- 
changed. In the household operation com- 
ponent, prices were higher for furniture, 
sheets, and dishes; those for household 
supplies, mixed. 

The clothing index increased 0.2 per 
cent to 120.9 from 120.7. The increase 
reflected higher prices for some items of 
men’s and children’s wear, footwear, and 
laundry and dry cleaning services. Prices 
for women’s winter wear, and cotton and 
wool dress material were lower. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 141.4, despite a slight increase in taxi 
fares in Regina. 

The health and personal care index 
advanced 0.4 per cent to 171.1 from 170.4. 
Higher prices for prescriptions and other 
pharmaceutical items were not sufficient 
to move the health care component but 
the personal care component advanced as 
a result of increased prices for personal 
supplies, men’s haircuts, and women’s hair- 
dressing. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.8 per cent to 152.3 from 151.1. Higher 
prices for motion picture admissions and 
camera film outweighed lower prices for 
bicycles and sports equipment to move the 
recreation component. The reading com- 
ponent was unchanged. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was 0.2 
per cent higher at 121.6 from 121.4. Both 
the tobacco and alcohol components in- 
creased with higher prices for cigarettes 
and cigarette tobacco in some cities, and 
higher liquor prices in Manitoba. 

Group indexes in November 1963 were: 
food 130.8, housing 136.9, clothing 118.7, 
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transportation 141.2, health and personal 
care 164,8, recreation and reading 151.0 
and tobacco and alcohol 118.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1964 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
creased in nine regional cities between Sep- 
tember and October. In the tenth, Montreal, 
there was no change. The downward move- 
ments ranged from a decline of 0.1 per cent 
in St. John’s to 0.7 per cent in Halifax, 
Ottawa and Edmonton-Calgary. 

Food indexes declined in all cities, with 
Ottawa and Edmonton-Calgary showing the 
greatest change. Indexes for housing edged 
upward in five cities, downward in St. John’s 
and Toronto, and remained the same in the 
three other cities. Clothing indexes moved 
up in all cities. Transportation indexes 
showed mixed movements: up slightly in 
three cities, down in two, and unchanged in 
five. 

Health and personal care indexes were 
higher in all cities except St. John’s, where 
the index remained the same as in the pre- 
ceding month. Recreation and reading in- 
dexes moved up in five cities and down in 
four; there was no change in St. John’s. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes increased in 
all cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were: Ottawa —1.0 to 135.6; Halifax —0.9 
to 131.5; Edmonton-Calgary —0.9 to 128.0; 
Toronto —0.8 to 136.7; Saint John —0.7 to 
135.6; Saskatoon-Regina —0.7 to 129:7: 
Vancouver —0.5 to 132.6; Winnipeg —0.3 
to 132.0; St. John —0.1 to 121.8*. Montreal 
remained unchanged at 135.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, October 1964 


Canada’s general wholesale index (1935-39 
=100) for October was 244.4, practically un- 
changed from the September index of 244.3, 
and 0.6 per cent lower than the October 
1963 index of 245.9. Five major group in- 
dexes advanced and three declined from 
September. 

The vegetable products group index rose 
0.6 per cent to 216.0 from the 214.6, the 
chemical products group index advanced 
0.4 per cent to 191.7 from 191.0, and the 
non-ferrous metals products group index 
moved up 0.3 per cent to 210.2 from 209.5. 
Advances of 0.2 per cent were recorded 
for the iron products group index, to 258.3 
from 257.9, and the non-metallic minerals 
products group index, to 191.4 from 191.0. 

The animal products group index declined 
0.9 per cent to 251.5 from 253.7. Two group 





*On base June 1951—100. 
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Pa. 


indexes eased downward by 0.2 per cent 
or less: wood products to 329.9 from 330.4, 
and textile products to 247.9 from 248.0. 

The price index of non-residential building 
materials (1949=100) was unchanged in 
October from the previous month at 141.5. 
The price index of residential building 
materials (1935-39=100) declined 0.1 per 
cent in October to 329.8 from 330.1 in 
September. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
eased 0.2 per cent from 214.0 to 213.5 in 
the three-week period ended October 23. 
The animal products index declined 1.5 per 
cent from 265.4 to 261.5, and the field 
products index rose 1.8 per cent from 162.7 
to 165.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, Oct. 1964 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose 0.1 per cent in Octo- 
ber to 108.5 from 108.4 in September. The 
index in October 1963 was 107.2. 


The increase was a result of small but 
widespread increases in consumer prices. 
The cost of nearly everything consumers 
buy, with the exception of food, gasoline 
and household appliances, showed some 
rise during the month. 

Food prices fell by 0.3 per cent during 
October. Prices of pork and beef both fell, 
but egg prices also fell, which is unusual. 

The normal October pattern for the 
index as a whole is one of no change, as 
price increases and declines offset each 
other. 


British Index of Retail Prices, Sept. 1964 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962100) stood at 107.8 in mid- 
September, unchanged from mid-August. 
The September 1963 index was 103.3. 

The index of food prices dropped by 
about one-half of one per cent to 108.1 
from 108.7. Slight increases were measured 
in the categories of fuel and light, miscel- 
laneous goods and services. 
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List No. 194 
General 


1. ANDRAS, ABRAHAM. Labor Unions 
in Canada; How They work and What They 
seek. Ottawa, Woodsworth House Pub- 
lishers, 1948. Pp. 86. 

Trade union development, union structure, 


unions and the public welfare, political action, 
unions under socialism are discussed briefly. 


2. CAMERON, JAMES CARRUTHERS. 
The Status of Trade Unions in Canada. 
Kingston, Dept. of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, 1960. Pp. 169. 

Examination of the various areas of law 
which have affected the growth of trade union- 


ism in Canada. The status of trade unions in 
Great Britain is also briefly analyzed. 
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3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOUR. ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH. Labour Organizations in Canada, 
1964. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964. Pp. 
100. 

Annual handbook published since 1911 on 
the structure, size and leadership of labour 
organizations in Canada, latest statistical data 
on union membership, directory of labour 
organizations with names of their principal 
officers and publications, and the geographic 
distribution of their local branches in Canada. 
French edition also available. 


4. COATS, ROBERT HAMILTON. “The 
Labour Movement in Canada.” (In Canada 
and its Provinces, Vol. 9, Pp. 275-355. Ed. 
by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty. 
Toronto, Glasgow, Brook and Co., 1913.) 


General economic survey of the labour field, 
history of organized labour, position of trade 
unionism at that time, labour legislation in 
Canada. 


5. DESPRES, JEAN-PIERRE. Le mouve- 


ment ouvrier canadien. Montréal, Fides, 
1946. Pp. 205. 
Structure, history, philosophy and_ trends, 


political action, participation in international 
movement, and future prospects. 
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6. ELLIOTT, ROBBINS LEONARD. 
The Canadian Labour Press from 1867: a 
Chronological Annotated Directory. To- 
ronto, University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
Ppw25s 


Reprinted from the Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, May 1948. 
Information concerning 239 labour publications, 
the majority of which are, or were Official 
organs of Canadian or international labour 
organizations. 


7. FORSEY, EUGENE. History of the 
Labour Movement in Canada. Ottawa, Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, 1959. Pp. 10. 


Reprinted from Canada Year Book 1957/58 
French translation also available. 


8. HARDY, LOUIS LAURENT. Bréve 
histoire du syndicalisme ouvrier au Canada. 
Montréal, Editions de VHexagone, 1958. 
Pp.4bS5, 

Principal events, 1827-1957. Special emphasis 


on the history of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


9. JAMIESON, STUART MARSHALL. 
Industrial Relations in Canada. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1957. Pp. 144. 

Emphasis on special problems of Canadian 
labour relations: emigration, internal divisions 
of the labor movements, and political action. 
Analysis of the economic and social Setting, the 
origin and growth, the structure, government 
and policies of Canadian unionism. 


10. KOVACS, ARANKA, E., Ed. Read- 
ings in Canadian Labour Economics. To- 
ronto, McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 268. 

Collection of articles on the history and 
growth of the labour movement in Canada, col- 
lective bargaining and labour legislation. 

11. LOGAN, HAROLD AMOS. T rade 
Unions in Canada, Their Development and 
Training. Toronto, Macmillan, 1948. Pp. 
639. 

Major historical study on the labour move- 
ment in Canada from 1825 to 1946. Covers the 
various unions in specific industries, national 
federations and congresses, national Catholic 
movement, press, public relations and activity, 
research and education. 

12. MACKINTOSH, MARGARET. The 
Canadian Labour Movement, an Historical 
Analysis. Ottawa, 1946. Pp. 11 . 

Reprinted from Canadian Welfare, Dec. 1, 
1946. This brief summary includes a chart out. 
lining the various unions. 

13. MACKINTOSH, MARGARET. An 
Outline of Trade Union History in Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada with 
Special Emphasis on the Causes leading to 
the Present Division in the Canadian La- 
bour Movement. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Dept. 
of Labour, 1946. Pp. 31. 

An address in extended form Originally 


presented at the Canadian Institute of 
Economics and Politics, Lake Couchiching, 
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Aug. 12, 1938, with additions bringing in- 
formation up to Jan. 1946. 

14. NOVA SCOTIA. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
SECTION. Labour Organization in Nova 
Scotia. Halifax, 1962. Pp. 8. 


Brief study of the structure, affiliations and 
membership of trade unions in Nova Scotia. 


15. O7DONOGHUE, DANIEL JOHN. 
“Canadian Labour Interests and Move- 
ment.” (In Canada: an Encyclopedia, ed. 
by J. C. Hopkins, Vol. 6, Pp. 251-265. Tor- 
onto, Linscott Publishing Co., 1898-1900.) 

Study by the first Labour member of the 
Ontario Legislature. 

16. QUEBEC (CITY) UNIVERSITE 
LAVAL. FACULTE DES SCIENCES 
SOCIALES. DEPARTEMENT DES RELA- 
TIONS INDUSTRIELLES. Changements 
économiques et transformations syndicales. 
Québec, Presses universitaires Laval, 1957, 
Ppeis2: 

Report of 12th Congrés des relations in- 
dustrielles, 1957. The influence of economic 
and social conditions on trade unions. 

NOT ST. PATRICK’S COLLEGE, 
OTTAWA. EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Labour Unions; an Introductory Course for 
Individuals and Study Groups. 2nd ed. Ed. 
by Mary Kehoe. Ottawa, 1963. Pawo? 

The role of unions in society, workers’ rights 


and duties, union structure, labour legislation, 
labour management co-operation. 


18. SCOTTON, CLIFFORD ARNOLD. 
A Brief History of Canadian Labour. 
Ottawa, Woodsworth House Publishers, 
1956. Pp. 36. 

Brief outline of the history of the labour 
movement in Canada during the last 100 
years. Chart outlining origins of central labour 
bodies in Canada. 

19. WISMER, LESLIE E. Workers Way 
to a Fair Share, as carried forward by The 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 
Ottawa, Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, 1951. Pp. 118. 


A record of organized labor in Canada from 
its early beginnings to 1883. 


20. YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS. CANADA. NATIONAL 
COUNCIL. We discuss Canada; Study Out- 
lines on Canadian Problems. Toronto, Ryer- 
son Press, 1942. Pp. 69. 

Chapter 6 discusses labour problems. 


Central Congresses and Federations 


21s*° FRENCH! ‘DORIS?! CAVELL 
(MARTIN). Faith, Sweat and Politics; the 
Early Trade Union Years in Canada. To- 
ronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1962. Pp. 
154, 
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Biography of Daniel John O’Donoghue. 
Examines his efforts to improve the working- 
man’s position in society from 1865 to 1907. 

22. HARVEY, RUSSELL. “History of 
the Trade Union Movement in Canada.” (In 
Special Lectures, 1954, Law Society of 
Upper Canada. Pp. 1-25. Toronto, Richard 
de Boo, 1954). 

Brief history of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada. 

- 23. KENNEDY, DOUGLAS ROSS. The 
Knights of Labor in Canada. London, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, 1956. Pp. 127. 

Based on Master’s thesis completed in 1945. 
Detailed study of its principles and _ policies, 
activities in Canada, relations with Roman 
Catholic Church, and decline. 

24. CHARPENTIER, ALFRED. Montée 
triomphante de la C.T.C.C.; historique de 
la Confédération des travailleurs catholiques 
du Canada, Inc. de 1921 & 1951. Montréal, 
Hherien:Fréeres,,.1951..Pp., 123, 

History of the CCCL by one of its former 
presidents. 

25. MASTERS, DONALD CAMPBELL 
CHARLES. The Winnipeg General Strike. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1950. 
Ppwi59. 

Developments around the One Big Union 
movement in Western Canada. 

26. SHAPIRO, JACK R. Canadian 
Federation of Labor. 2nd ed. Toronto, 
Workers Educational Association [19487] 
Pps 29: 

Historical background; general policies; 
official periodical, “Labour Review”. Case 
studies of relations of affiliated unions with 
various companies. List of affiliates. 

27. TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS 
OF CANADA. 80 Years of Progress. 
Ottawa, 1953. Pp. 24. 


Summary of the main activities and trends. 
List of executive officers and convention sites. 


Specific Unions 


28. BOYLE, THOMAS. Justice through 
Power, a Study of Labor in its Present 
Situation. Toronto, Longmans, 1961. Pp. 
248. 


Recollections from a period of employment 
in a Toronto factory from October 1950 to 
June 1959. 


29. CANADA. INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY 
COMMISSION CONCERNING MAT- 
TERS RELATING TO THE DISRUPTION 
OF SHIPPING ON THE GREAT LAKES, 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER SYSTEM 
AND CONNECTING WATERS. Report. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 2 vols. 

Mr. Justice T. G. Norris, Commissioner. 
Developments among seamen employed on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River from 
1944 to 1963. 
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30. FERGUSSON, CHARLES BRUCE. 
The Labour Movement in Nova Scotia be- 
fore Confederation. Halifax, Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia, 1964. Pp. 36. 

Study of the strikes, early tradesmen’s 
societies, movement for shorter hours, trade 
unions, and labour legislation. 

31. GREENING, WILLIAM EDWARD. 
It was Never Easy, 1908-1958; a History 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. Ottawa, 
Printed by Mutual Press, Ltd., 1961. Pp. 
414. 

Additional research and final text by M. M. 
Maclean. Study based on union records. 

32. GREENING, WILLIAM EDWARD. 
Paper Makers in Canada; a History of the 
Paper Makers Union in Canada. Cornwall, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
1952. Ppaor 

Study based on union records. A record of 
50 years’ achievement describing developments 
since the formation of the first locals in the 
pulp and paper making industry. 

33. INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA. LOCAL 987. Struggles and 
Progress of Teamsters Local 987, Calgary, 
Alberta, 1910-1955. Calgary, 1955. Pp. 55. 


Detailed chronological analysis. 


34. SAYLES, FERN ALMER. Welland 
Workers make History. Welland, Winnifred 
Sayles, 1963. Pp. 221 . 

The struggle for a better life of the workers 
of the Welland and Niagara area. 

35. SULLIVAN, JOHN ALAN. Red Sails 
on the Great Lakes. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1955. Pp. 189. 


Experiences and observations of the author 
among seamen on the Great Lakes over a 
period of 11 years. 

36. TRUDEAU, PIERRE ELLIOTT, Ed. 
La gréve de lamiante. Montréal, Editions 
Cité Libre, 1956. Pp. 430. 

History of trade unionism in the asbestos 


ed in the province of Quebec. Pp. 123- 


Pericdical Articles 


37. “Accord de fusion entre la Fédéra- 
tion du travail du Québec et la Fédération 
des unions industrielles du Québec.” (In 
Industrial Relations, Jan./Apr. 1957. Pp. 
155-168). 

38. “La CSN a quarante ans,” by J. 
Marchand. (In Industrial Relations, Oct. 
1961. Pp. 471-474). 

39. “Le CTC et la vie internationale,” by 
C. Jodoin. (In Industrial Relations, Jan./ 
Apr. 1957. Pp. 80-85) English summary, 
Pp. 85. 
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40. “La CTCC et la fusion.” (In Industrial 
Relations, Jan./Apr. Pp. 172-178). 


41. “La CTCC et l’unité ouvriére cana- 
dienne,” by G. Dion. (In Jndustrial Rela- 
tions, Jan./Apr. 1957. Pp. 32-53.) English 
summary. Pp. 53-54. 


42. Canadian Congress of Labour.” (In 
Canadian Labour, Apr. 1956. Pp. 26-29, 57.) 


43. “Canadian Congress of Labour,” by 
E. Forsey. (In Bulletin des Relations In- 
dustrielles, Sept. 1948. Pp. 5-9.) French 
translation, Pp. 5-10 (French Section). 


44. “Chronologie de l’évolution confes- 
sionnale de la CTCC (CSN)”, by R. 
Chartier. (In Industrial Relations, Jan. 1961. 
Pp. 102-112). 


45. “Chronology of Events leading to 
Organic Labour Unity in Canada.” (In 
Labour Gazette, Nov. 1955. Pp. 1264-1266.) 


46. “Comparative Aspects of Labor Move- 
ments,” by R. F. White. (In Industrial Rela- 
tions, July 1959. Pp. 337-354.) French sum- 
mary, Pp. 355-358. 


47. “Le Congrés du Travail du Canada et 
le Canadianisme,” by EE. Forsey. (In 
Industrial Relations, Jan./Apr. 1957. Pp. 
124-136.) English summary, Pp. 136-138. 


48. “Les congrés qui décidérent de la 
fondation de la CTCC,” by M. Tétu. (In 
Industrial Relations, Apr. 1963. Pp. 
197-214.) 


49. “Congress and Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes,” by W. Dodge. In Canadian Labour, 
Déc; 1960. Pp. ¥1=12, 22.) 


50. “Conservatives, Liberals and Labour 
in the 1880’s,” by B. Ostry. (In Canadian 
Journal of Economics and _ Political 
Science, May 1961. Pp. 141-161.) 


51. “Evolution of Christian Trade Union- 
ism in Quebec,” by S. H. Barnes. (In In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review, July 
1959. Pp. 568-581). Reprinted in Readings 
in Canadian Labour Economics. Ed. by A. 
E. Kovacs. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
Pp. 58-74. 


52. “La fusion CMTC-CCT,” by G. Dion. 
(In Industrial Relations, Jan./Apr. 1957. 
Pp. 5-8.) English summary, Pp. 8-9. 


53. “La fusion des centrales syndicales 
aux yeux des patrons,” by G. H. Dagneau. 
(In Industrial Relations, Jan./Apr. 1957. 
Pp. 23-31.) English summary, Pp. 31. 


54. “La fusion du Congrés des métiers et 
du travail du Canada et du Congrés cana- 
dien du travail.” (In Industrial Relations, 
Sept. 1955. Pp. 289-294). 
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55. “La fusion et les possibilités de pro- 
grés,” by J. Gerin-Lajoie. (In Industrial 
Relations, Jan./Apr. 1957. Pp. 86-94) Eng- 
lish summary, Pp. 94-95. 


56. “George Brown, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald and the Workingman; an Episode 
in the History of the Canadian Labour 
Movement,” by D. G. Creighton. (In Cana- 
dian Historical Review, Dec. 1943. Pp. 362- 
374). 

57. “Les groupements syndicaux dans la 
province de Québec (1955),” by G. Dion. 
(In Industrial Relations, Dec. 1955. Pp. 
1-24). 

58. “The Growth of Labour Organization 
in Canada,” by J. T. Montague. (In Labour 
Gazette, Sept. 1950. Pp. 1388-1411). Re- 
printed in Readings in Canadian Labour 
Economics. Ed. by A. E. Kovacs. Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 15-29). 


59. “Highlights of Congress History.” 
(In Canadian Unionist, Sept. 1960. Pp. 213- 
215; 236.) 


60. “Histoire du  syndicalisme au 
Canada,” by A. Roy. (In Industrial Rela- 
tions, Jan./Apr. 1957. Pp. 10-21). English 
summary, Pp. 21-22. 


61. “How Much Organization?” (In La- 
bour Research, Oct./Dec. 1960. Pp.1-9). 


62. “Industrial and Geographical Distri- 
bution of Union Membership in Canada, 
1963.” (In Labour Gazette, Jan. 1964. Pp. 
8-14.) 

63. “International Unions and the Cana- 
dian Trade Union Movement,” by J. T. 
Montague. (In Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Feb. 1957. 
Pp. 69-82). Reprinted in Readings in Cana- 
dian Labour Economics. Ed. by A. E. 
Kovacs. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 
43-57). 

64. “International Unions in Canada,” by 
D. MacDonald. (In Canadian Labour, Jan. 
1961. Pp. 13-14). Also in Free Labour 
World, Apr. 1961. Pp. 157-160.) 


65. “Labour Organization in Canada.” (In 
Labour Gazette, Aug. 1901. Pp. 90-97; Sept. 
1901. Pp. 158-164; Sept. 1902, Pp. 151-160; 
Oct. 1902, Pp. 238-246; Dec. 1902, Pp. 433- 
448; Feb. 1903, Pp. 604-609; May 1903, 
Pp. 890-896; June 1903. Pp. 1012-1020; 
July 1903. Pp. 38-52.) 


66. “Labour Union Link between Canada 
and the United States,’ by P. H. Norgren. 
(In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
October. 1960. Pp. 44-54.) Reprinted in 
Readings in Canadian Labour Economics. 
Ed. by A. E. Kovacs. Toronto, McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. Pp. 30-42.) 
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67. “Labour Unions in Canada,” by J. 
T. Montague. (In Current Affairs for the 
Canadian Forces, May 1, 1955. Pp. 4-26.) 


68. “The Movement towards Labour 
Unity in Canada; History and Implications,” 
by E. Forsey. (In Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, Feb. 1958. 
Pp. 70-83.) Also in Readings in Canadian 
Labour Economics, Ed. by A. E. Kovacs, 
Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1961, Pp. 75-90. 


69. “Le Mouvement Syndical Québecois 
(1957),” by G. Dion. (In Industrial Rela- 
tions, Oct. 1958, Pp. 366-385.) English 
summary, Pp. 385-391. 

70. “The National Council of Canadian 
Labour,” by C. Thomas. (In Industrial Rela- 
tions, Jan./Apr. 1957. Pp. 55-60.) French 
summary, Pp. 61. 

71. “Organization and Labour Legisla- 
tion,’ by D. Macdonald. (In Canadian 
Labour, Jan. 1962, Pp..15-17). 

72. “Organizing Challenge.” (In Cana- 
dian Labour, Sept. 1963. Pp. 5-9.) 


73. “Position et tendances du syndicalisme 
ouvrier canadien,” by R. Chartier. (In Jn- 
dustrial Relations, Dec. 1951/Mar. 1952. 
Pp. 39-50.) English translation, Pp. 114-120. 


74. “Role of the CLC.” (In Canadian 
Labour, Dec. 1961. Pp. 15-16.) 


75, “Structure of the CLC,” by D. Mac- 
Donald. (In Canadian Labour, July/Aug. 
1962. Pp. 5-6.) French translation, Sept. 
1962. Pp. 48-49. 


76. “Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada,” by L. E. Wismer. (In Canadian 
Labour, Apr. 1956. Pp. 21-25, 57.) 


Tie 21 Yeats Hard Labour” by iH. A. 
Logan. (In Business Quarterly, Spring 1955. 
Pp. 41-50.) 


78. “Unions in Canada today: the Ebb 
and Flow of Organized Labour,” by H. C. 
Pentland. (In Canadian Transport, Aug./ 
Sept. 1961. Pp. 243-244.) French transla- 
tion, Pp. F100-F101. 


Two world surveys of national law and practice, Annual Holidays with Pay and 


Weekly Rest in Industry, Commerce and Offices, have been published by the International 
Labour Office. These books have been offprinted from reports of the ILO Committee 
of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations. 


The report on annual holidays with pay, a 91-page publication of 10 chapters, deals 
with such aspects of the subject as the duration and method of calculating holidays with 
pay, qualifying period of service, continuity of holidays, possible postponement of holiday, 
and enforcement of holiday provisions. 

The report on weekly rest is 81 pages in length and contains an introduction, two 
chapters, general conclusions, and a statement of legislation consulted. Aspects covered 
include national law and practice, methods of applying Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions on weekly rest, scope of Conventions, normal and special rest schemes, temporary 
exceptions, and miscellaneous provisions. 


Wage Schedules 


(Continued from page 1137) 


Ltd, improvements to airport drainage. Regina Sask: Monarch Plumbing & Heating; altera- 
tions & additions to air conditioning system, Air Terminal Bldg. Edmonton Alta: Alberta 
Concrete Products Co Ltd, stabilizing portions of taxiway shoulders, etc, International Air- 
port; Young Electric (1961) Ltd, installation of car heater outlets, etc, International Air- 
port. Nootka B C: Johnson Construction, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing 
dwelling. Yellowknife N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, revisions to drainage system, 
Airport. 

In addition, this Department awarded 39 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


PAGE 
Tables"A-I*to A-3—Labour Force.) 7.29... ea). ae) | ee 1144 
Table: B-1—Labour Income jy... s65:-gis fee 2 ARE eee ele Si en olen ce 1146 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings......................00005 1147 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics................ 0... cece eee 1152 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance.............. 0.0.0.0 cece eee e eee ees 157 
Tables K-l-and b-2-—Pricess ccs ai tusk oye costae Calne Shae es ae eee 1160 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts......0. 06.0. ccc ces ce cen eee dene een 1161 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 14, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


SOURCE: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region | Columbia 
‘The La bourehOrceecrae fre nee rece 6, 952 613 1,951 7) Bye 1,192 644 
Menstary... S2a0e: Sh. tee 4,949 455 1,418 1,768 852 456 
Women |, AE ere ce erctoeceeeta nee) ae ee 2,003 158 533 784 340 188 
14219 Vearsintagity. fad cB. ato ees: 653 66 201 212 122 52 
2UE24 VEaTSenmciite tee cls ae na ete eee 912 95 806 292 146 73 
25-44 Years nies Geran nested: a ee 3,065 248 875 1,145 510 287 
AG=O04 yentsin. die hows cerhtkerie «eee 2,102 185 620 810 372 215 
65 years'and Over. . eee n wn rarest 220 19 49 93 42 17 
Himplove dis cematyhs aay sis Caen Cee 6, 694 572 1,854 2,491 1,160 617 
iV CS Remo Rac tO MeROT ALT abil ails eter 4,747 418 1,338 Ui 725 828 438 
Woment: Scr. «oak ett cet ee 1,947 154 516 766 332 179 
Agriculture PTY wl eT CR OT Te 579 38 93 153 275 20 
NonsaPTICTILULOLmndaeen ce eee ae 6,115 534 1,761 2,338 885 597 
Paicdsworkersicen shins. eaten eee 5,582 485 1,596 2,157 806 538 
Mente, «St ote ea ee eee 3,839 347 1,123 1,461 529 379 
WOOO 2-4: Baseores at tvtc jee 2 Cac eee ee 1,743 138 473 696 277 159 
Unemployed’ sion disses aude Ae 258 4] 97 61 BP 27 
IT Oia d ree ate 6 wales A a ee 202 37 80 43 24 18 
WOMOI ence ee cisco make eee 56 * 17 18 : = 
Persons not in the Labour Force............ 5,905 678 1,757 1,937 978 555 
Mera ae eee. Sed Rede ee Lae § 1,433 189 411 444 242 147 
WV OMG SG ilie a 8 5 S aN. sae aac 4,472 489 1,346 1,493 736 408 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
NOVEMBER 14, 1964, CANADA 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








65 years 
== Total eT - Men Women — 


i 
| 14-19 20-64 years 
| persons | Married Other Married Other Perens 





Population 14 years of age and over®)......... | 12,857 2,047 Ono 981 3,797 945 lineal 
Li DOUDAMOLCE. oa ated. . aca cc hice cece 6,952 653 3,591 829 1,011 648 220 
Himiployved: Mees hac: iowa Sas oder | 6,694 598 3,495 765 991 631 214 

lnemployedae aan 3 seer ae 258 55 96 64 20 17 - 
Notanthe labour,force.).cas.>..%c00-+.-. | 5,905 1,394 125 152 2,786 297 1,151 

Participation rate) | 

19643 INovemlbemt4s says desiree ces acess 2 54.1 31.9 96.6 84.5 26.6 68.6 16.0 
October lipeeaacax teen e och aekestnc <n 54.3 32.6 96.7 85.2 26.7 68.5 16.2 


Unemployment rate®) 
L9645 November 14. 5..5 44 .c6.00nee tecamecd 
Wctoberliierss see he Oe Re 


“I~ 


Ww 





“Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed forces, Indians living on reserves and residents of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


)The Labour Force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
3)The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
*Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 14, 1964 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


—— November | October | November 
1964 





1964 1963 
Elicr GEREN) LO CCL MMM erect ee cichatti nih vier tie eters. nc diateteio ty vstave,iarvveretore, scene sveie¥an sf etermtere erarere aie 258 258 303 
ONMemooraryslayOlr UpO OO! GAYS... cdl. .ce vere s+ ao siayeish are s sieie sare a erect ck 14 13 17 
VEL OMURIVO Bishi CSCS ei) WOLKE fy 5s 5.4 wesc. eB olsun eveve oxvel oi heiele ers eis cite treyercemeis ce oraier eats 244 245 286 
Scene tUnMe WW OLIe meee weer ca deine the eee Aatee ore olaleitts solar mais ae ae aaetetetts see ee 229 230 270 
SGI SIPATURbITGN WORK ean ccletareies coarse ce eis ds esictae wen nance nels tremieG. a creerets 15 15 16 
Scelsnomun der lnronulys ere ttre cierucvereie oro.4 cuevate eters cio: sere ala ereratecars, fatale: oiplctsbereiaisie + e/sfe 95 110 111 
PeokiInegleGRInON tas mee Aes Motes wins wir clete ove Wels oleteie oattan tenis spevepmmracien os ieee 83 75 99 
tolevallebafig’ Gharea Vea ele har oes ey ce NC DRE DE or IGRI CIO Git OIA COE Cai eee ny Sr aeas 8 32 26 34 
MeCN UMIMOLe: PAO TIKON ULES sart-cae ale enclseheeie s = s cislacercbereieie creielohav at vfs! steps teicloveieorets 34 34 42 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME, BY INDUSTRY 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals® 





Trans- Fi 

i inance | Supple- 
Year and portation, ; : ; 
Manu- Storage Construc-| Public Services | men 


Month +e A ; 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion utilities Trade Gueiidine Bete (3) 
Communi- ment | income 
cation @) 
1959—Total........ 552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 332 | 2,528 4, 652 743 | 17,459 
1960—Total........ 563 5,246 1,809 323 1,214 343 | 2/640 5,100 794] 18,245 
1961—Total....... 542 5,306 1, 862 283 1) 252 354 | 2.740 5,612 820 | 18.989 
1962—Total........ 559 5,704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20, 183 
1963—Total........ 573 6,052 2,008 B12 1, 409 402 8,089 6, 606 867 21,550 
1963— 
September....... 49.1 522.9 LTD | hi ones aaron apie Gancraavas SRN Aa sae HA RSS ee ee ee 1,889.2 
October’ -..-2 48.7 522.4 D728! sts oe tes ca tiotls ores ecnrate leerere recto tere | eee ee | een ere eee | meena 
November....... 48.3 523.8 172.2 90.8 364.9 102.1 814.3 1, 702.8 220.9 | 1,861.5 
December........ 48.0 516.7 LOG iB iiersyeseren cue cil acovereteteteetete | ctake estonc anette ere rere | eae eee tees | , 824.6 
1964— 
VANUAYY aseaicieeer 48.5 520.7 168..6:3)),.22. 2A A et oe | ee ee ee eg 1,816.7 
February......... 48.8 524.8 166.2 70.0 308.9 99.7 793.3 ieyoued 220.7 | 1,826.2 
March terrence 48.8 529.8 DGD24 3 «ores <lovhil issveseye-s ete 6 all aie tas cnccrs ate teens tier | eae eae | eee 1,839.5 
APTI citataas sens 47.3 532.6 VD sO HE. cies 5 Rall esos a terocelte ee eee te geld cee ete | ae | 1,870.5 
MEY ania eee 49.2 548.1 175.6 75.0 377.4 105.7 | 827.1 | 1,822.2] 226.01] 1,942.8 
HOT: Bae chnaGacod ee 51.4 558.2 MFO Ds I's sastarars sats. 'oi2\ fle arosese steels lle asctetehecrere ket smere rennet eee | ea 1,995.5 
Rib ee Gears ene 52.5 546.3 DBAS Nietice <5 --oousyel| sisiebetire be « e'| oes tee cete'll che ae | ee ee | 1,982.1 
PSioustiece aoe e. 50.4 567.7 188.3 104.8 454.1 110.3 850.4 1, 830.9 230.3 | 2,019.3 
Septembert...... 50.2 575.9 pL UE i econ aeeertel (ea A RW ge eee ee ee ea 2,072.5 
nh a EE Oe ae ee 
Seasonally Adjusted 
i 
1959—Total........ 552 5,096 1, 785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,652 743 17, 459 
1960—Total........ 563 5, 246 1, 809 323 1,214 343 2,640 5,100 794 18,245 
1961—Total........ 542 5,306 1, 862 283 1,252 354 2,740 5,612 820 18,989 
1962—Total........ 559 5, 704 1,908 297 1,345 376 2,881 6,049 837 20,183 
1963—Total........ 573 6, 052 2,008 312 1,409 402 | 3,089 6, 606 867 | 21,550 
1963— 
September....... 48.3 508.7 ROSE sous eo sisie sl Gdns wcoa lar Bal eee eee 1,818.9 
October.......... 48.5 513.9 DPQ 2. Va sody,s 25550 5's obaueaaye cectes eo | Bk poste ca teats Te eee Cn eee 1,834.1 
48.4 522.5 171.9 79.7 363.3 102.5 | 797.0] 1,704.7} 220.0] 1,848.0 
48.7 531.2 LETC Logins ov as] vesee kes s| s apes ee ele ale ee ee , 869.8 
49.1 536.7 173.5 Paras te cu Sols vor eee celare tee oe l: cate Ctl: Coen eae 1,891.3 
49.7 538.3 172.4 80.8 391.2 102.5} 812.7] 1,745.6} 224.2 | 1,902.3 
50.1 540.0 LISD Vaca ucec ce] cairns + Upaak coties get eee ee ee ee ee 1,906.5 
49.0 535.1 hE: So Oh Valarie gn Pace ee A eh cee Maley ud ln tur call ons oe o- , 913.1 
48.8 541.6 174.6 88.0 375.8 105.5 | 826.2 | 1,790.7 | 225.7 | 1,924.8 
50.3 543.2 ee Ne ieee eG RI Me al Beaty. kia ees uly 1,927.5 
50.8 546.1 WL ieee eae Mt aig ieee ee HEB ee Sli poe mete jel be fw, , 949.3 
49.3 556.7 179.9 92.4 378.8 107.2 849.4 1,844.9 228.3 | 1,969.5 
49,4 560.2 1 paararnerar tans bre Ae A Be Ltd nc pn Biv ob gga pope ys 1,996.9 





td ee eh 


“Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at August 1964 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,260,398. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Industrial Composite[!] Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Wear and Month lie ee Average (1949-100) Average 
Aveta Weekly iz Weekly 
ge verage 
Weekl Wages Weekl Wages 
Employ- a e and Employ Wa eet and 
ment bes Salaries ment ie Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
OGG Mera ee eee sie cies s crake siarcels crt cctise 11957 L710 73.47 Bla 172.5 75.84 
TOGO; ce ees cick, atlas. ke sta tiacwmed : 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 117.8 78.19 
OGL ec rtte nee aces chee. de otto Mitesh: 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.9 80.73 
LOG Zee te tiwics eo Mle eles gas te fae nan 121.5 187.5 80.55 seo 189.2 83.17 
TAT Is a Oe PN RCS) ane 124.6 194.0 83.36 116.4 196.0 86.17 
1963— 
PAU SUSU. eit bs fo phic cette bb va.cisto aretha views 130.2 193.9 83.28 120.0 194.4 85.47 
ODLDINI DOL teL cose « ates ae etn tthcese es 130.3 196.0 84.22 120.3 197.2 86.71 
(OLS 301 Os ey ly ee 3 |, eB, 129.4 197.0 84.65 119.3 198.8 87.43 
INOVEIMIDEE tee ccm cickiteace ars, sla stioatins ness 128.6 197.0 84.61 118.6 200.7 88.24 
TD GCEMUD SEP cis, okie MeO ois. Hacsitin Pitts ove oh 12551 190.0 81.64 115.9 192.6 84.67 
1964— 
WANUSTIV aoe Atos ce cictetoies we sierabintns oa ts 123.3 198.1 85.10 117.0 202.0 88.83 
HED IUAT Vile Be. «trate ac cleetediee seen 123.0 199.6 85.74 lie 202.4 88.98 
Mitr cite Mae cites ote, tteetts ares ata tee aied. + 123.5 198.5 85.27 118.4 202.0 88. 82 
Asya U le ade ce A nie ee eo EA SRO ean ot CEE 124.6 201.0 86.33 118.6 203.9 89.66 
MOE Se A Ce hes TAEIAU cow tare e ceainc ee hs 129.1 202.0 86.80 121.4 204.8 90.05 
CUbaYS es I, a8 4 oy Se Bite. Ae Sa ee 133.4 201.6 86.62 124.2 204.1 89.73 
AR ae, oh RU Re. 2, a, deh a 133.7 201.9 86.75 122.6 202.7 89.12 
PATID USGL, serena ietete acts toate wie toe Biase sais 136.3 202.9 87.16 126.2 203.8 89.62 


(}Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 

tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Lmployment and Payrolls, DBS 











Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area SE oe eee eae 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 





Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............... 177.4 176.6 170.1 87.42 86.54 84.17 
British Columbia (including Yukon).................... 132.9 131.9 127.4 94.83 94.30 90.39 
Canadasiaeitch 640. needs chase 136.3 134.0 130.3 87.16 86.76 83.36 








Sta Ons cto creer c conte Mee lvsince cote Sere an caine cee 158.9 157.8 156.4 66.73 66.38 64.16 
DVGMGS <cc50.3 since iaternve sin elas ctomicmeretelaree eke ee eeeaeiacinee mee 78.8 79.1 83.0 84.07 87.90 81.69 
El shi fax.) .\..2' Se: sterete tice ve, arake rttoete toler acoiehere Mette le ciacear aid area 127.6 127.9 124.9 73.14 13.27 70.64 
MOD GEOR © 55:6: ds.cRt se haces: «at eyo rtkeiee, oct sti eto te eee 113.7 113.1 107.1 67.42 68.69 64.52 
Saint Johnie Forest erocstige cetacean oie Een 104.5 104.0 105.7 11338 71.59 68.13 
C@hicoutimi—Jonguiere wae terete eioeeia ee eee 123.9 123.5 116.8 105.00 104.66 99.88 
QUEDEG. i. are eb ieiss ote vite Atlee echoes Poe ie eee 133.0 BSL ee 129.7 74.86 74.48 12.02 
SHEL brooke sti Ea heesas aes See nore ee 123.1 120.0 115.0 74.20 74.53 70.08 
Shawinigan +. cB oe; wc.cv tomes roe eee ee eee ee 106.6 108.3 106.2 90.86 89.22 89.16 
Three Rivers 131.5 129.2 121.8 81.30 80.16 78.01 
Drummondville 98.0 96.5 90.1 70.28 66.41 68.88 
IMonbrosili zc iasrrrcmaticices ere aorae Wa ems eons crereroe eRe eI 139.0 136.7 132.3 86.78 86.48 82.64 
Ottawa—Hull 147.6 144.8 143.2 81.22 80.85 Claes 
Kan eaton e, ... baa Gites aie sie bess Sede cites se Oe. ee eee 142.1 142.0 130.5 86.77 86.81 83.72 
Peterborough. bees ccs machi dct oo eee 108.0 110.3 102.8 94.86 94.35 92.77 
OBMS WE as «cdi otha Rates a ares Sed tote oe ode See one ee 212.4 147.1 156.5 104.67 102.10 96.62 
SOROMULO Ma )s3 Victcmtve saree ee eee enece Aeros ceeecten 152.3 149.6 144.5 91.08 91.31 87.89 
Hama tone atic Bytes entre cbsemnereee td ee ee 128.1 127.0 121.1 95.31 95.59 91.90 
Bre Catharines 2 tii... : Mem ee enh Shee ee 127.5 125.4 118.4 101.86 101.48 93.70 
Nidpara: Falls? Bose, ..!. cee eee ete ae eee eee ee 125.1 118.1 113.9 83.98 83.58 77.91 
Brantionds.). Pores scan arose eee ee 95.2 94.2 90.5 82.74 83.27 79.18 
Gre lp bios saan ets o.iece ate cis ere nce Ss aes ee 139.8 135.2 133.2 80.48 79.36 78.30 
(CGI eae eres ied ie rae rae as ae dicce earn. par aeeriper a remae ge co oo 134.0 133.0 125.1 76.79 Cond 74.94 
Katohenerinad.. 33.1.2, cite oes doe. See ae 151.0 147.2 144.6 81.61 81.15 71225 
SU DUPY dys agate: Codi Mee Cees BE a 137.1 136.7 127.6 97.59 97.37 95.03 
88.1 89.4 89.7 76.95 77.59 72.96 
150.2 150.3 145.0 84.24 84,32 79.99 
S) lelien 137.5 139.3 114. 46 110.65 106.73 
89.0 76.2 79.8 104.55 102.27 92.77 
167.8 165.6 157.8 109,24 107.29 108.84 
12155 PZ 117.8 87.09 86.72 82.40 
121.3 1211 117.4 77.10 76.96 74.79 
160.2 160.8 157.6 80.19 80.37 78.74 
163.5 160.9 151.8 75.45 76.44 74,54 
225.1 221.8 214.1 81.86 80.95 79.40 
197.8 197.6 186.7 87.44 86.35 83.57 
: ! 1311 130.2 124.2 93.20 92.03 89.05 
VigtoriasgsPties cccety +c Paweas ccs Wb ce os me aoe 125.0 124.3 122.3 82.91 82.64 82.98 
SE td 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 











Average Weekly Wages 
oe and Salaries 
Industry SS .s $$ | 

Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ 
WATTS, 3 eats ea Seen” See eae een See 118.2 121.7 118.0 104.23 105.92 101.80 
Metelirainin gt... 1 cee stn cleo etths icehanh ab acades 4 131.4 136.0 130.8 105.02 106.14 102.53 
OLR yo ete ce ct Piao ic yote ord ee eke Ha Oe ions tin SOS tS 63.2 65.2 66.5 85.32 86.49 81.82 
Otberamietalleepits< Metra en ioe meeenie o ePE Socks! 194.7 201.9 190.5 110.97 112.04 109,26 
Gls eee age caiter his eiisieaia enidarnaesr. ante saabaes Sader 81.8 84.6 82.1 110.80 114.11 107.81 
OS, abe 2 A oa Bas Nig: Oe ERR CI ©. TRE se, eet AES 36.6 37.8 38.7 81.94 88.46 80.78 
OUR Gen Abuse AS. m wdc vile ee Pate Ohio rornetectner 265.2 274.1 259.4 126.97 128.48 124,25 
NONE OL ALR oye eee Es ree A Scot Mvtere nets Tha settee d 165.8 165.8 165.2 91,82 92.76 90.43 
MAITUEREGUITI TE frente oe tncec tad recess sponte eee 126.2 122.6 120.0 89.62 89.11 85.47 
Byitira bl eee OG se cere ess isiece cans SgisUMbia oc. ie attest ce 132.0 127.5 123.0 97.44 96.27 92.32 
INODEGUIA DL ERP OOGS fas ccs te aud cine acs Lameiiceeataine ¢ 121.3 118.5 Tee 82.50 82.67 79.46 
Hoodiandsbeveraressiese.caa4 teOee esas sce hee eats ee 13582 129.1 133.5 75.06 77.69 72.18 
MGM pLOG ICES MERE Me sac lors yamine oicicse cave hivercren erie 141.7 141.4 138.8 87.84 86.74 85.05 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 207.5 154.8 200.3 55.61 OleiZ 52.72 
Graininaillanroducts.ca. ces doclswonislesee asamaice cde: 99.1 100.8 95.0 87.91 87.03 83.80 
Bread and other bakery products...................- 116.4 115.6 115.2 76.05 77.00 73.06 
Discilkedkand smal baiquorsy sie... 2.cscecasscieeia ot +s 100.2 100.2 98.9 109.05 111.52 105,45 
Mobaccorand tobacco. products, ..d..th. «0.0 eek cel 2 82.7 82.9 80.9 93.41 91.98 89.21 
HUI WeTIDL OG UCHS AME mremhis ec ictoerar tech uaetveitetckte einc elaine. 119.4 118.0 111.5 93.27 91.76 88.86 
TEACHES TA PLOUUGTS Meee a eteriers ae alee iee Fe e Teeeaee 91.1 90.0 89.6 61.26 59.738 58.91 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................0000. 94.0 93.6 95.2 59.48 58.06 57.24 
@©therleathen productsyrnteeniec a cewek tren oe 85.9 83.4 79.3 64.79 63.13 62.58 
Textile products (except clothing)...................0.- 91.7 89.9 86.0 73.04 70.56 69.35 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................-. 78.9 77.4 (BP 71.58 67.18 66.54 
Wioollen¥o oo caterer sete Mets sch crus ial oisib co mlonatevaversis 8 68.4 68.3 66.2 65.80 64.72 63.49 
Symi Netierbextilestan aisles... ccsetescus ace a) erardvovere.c srese-s/sie.s HpAae3 110.4 98.9 79.58 77.35 76.36 
ClouhineaGbextiletand far) sem aaes wastes eae elie + erlese 101.9 98.2 97.3 57.10 55.33 55.31 
MGiistclo min pemene ce mera ack cen cicis cree oe oueeieee navel 106.0 102.7 101.2 55.22 53.56 53.94 
WiOMle nas rCLOUnIN enor eee Riise tswicbee ys anes: 115.0 107.5 107.3 59.17 57.12 57.88 
SHG COO CLS MPN cscs = are sc ereiaistaraTalerwiontre sharers tens toasitiare sod 78.8 dee 74.1 57.48 55.48 54.06 
\iiovorel “ssn ICUS), sono arbdetag cROcan Ot One ree aera 121.6 ala 117.9 Chadd 76.42 74.57 
FS VPC LLM EIT LS ey erences = fede vavece ia: Sradenereee sucie ies 126.5 Deal 122.4 79.73 78.50 76.10 
UT US MU ANIGD, wdla Bo 4 -aaaee ROL ane OR Ce i tine ome ee rere 128.1 124.6 123.7 76.16 74.08 73.56 
OtbernwOoUIproduCtsaraddreccccae ee ieee ae 83.7 84.4 83.5 67.74 Gieail 66.16 
PANCTADEO CUCL SMM oiirle cxsres rons Meee ero omecleunte Peas Rie ane 137.7 136.8 132.1 104.36 104.75 LOST 
JEqulliay anwal japshoveye Teewd De | eae Nady ep o ene Senn cin aes Hae 139.0 138.6 132.9 IST 112.39 108.82 
OpheripapersprOocdUCtsses ssc-mics keene sae oe Seu ee 134.6 132.5 130.2 86.05 85.58 83.10 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 124.9 124.0 126.1 97.57 96.90 93.64 
Sromandisteclnroducuseeeiin.. cient seca saan e one: 124.6 12825 116.4 102.12 101.31 97.83 
A omculpunalgimaplonientseemnieaeecancdct occ cee chess. 73.9 74.0 65.4 109.75 109.13 100.24 
Fabricated and structural steel..............2-.+..:: 162.8 161.7 151.5 103.73 104.46 98.62 
lardiwarervan cd boolsss. sey seria: oxi. Sieiteasvalsiepacait ie ce 126.2 127.5 Gerd 88.61 87.66 85.17 
Heating and cooking appliances..................... 114.7 110.8 107.8 87.69 87.41 84.35 
RODECAS EIN ES emer ee eras RMN else ed Ise aio iehens pro stem 107.2 108.6 103.5 97.87 96.44 93.99 
Machirery ay tn Gus til alt jers yercreJocnrelion aise weer seaeam os 148.6 147.2 136.3 98.51 98.14 92.67 
Erna evErDONGAIG BLES ocr gireteresersievsis,¢ o.srewtsieis ober tease a2 150.4 148.2 134.9 114.60 T1315 112.59 
MES UMS LAEOOCUICUSH een sirisig ous eis.eveheiei visloseds oi exe aitcoreh a. 127.5 124.7 123.8 99.16 100.41 96.93 
Winer d swiretpro ducts ve sq ieeusieltts i evlets mmreeye'© eeerea9 128.7 123.6 116.5 102.84 101.44 98.43 
EU TANS POU UIOMKC CUD TEN tet osarela leisy aes eisis aeevsia/s/e1s/1siete 3 126.8 110.5 109.2 107.45 106.02 98.27 
FAUT CLALIT DATES Maitre tics syers' save ole a tererave einteposerasielepae 255.0 253.1 228.7 108.97 108.40 102.09 
MGtoraveliclesmsers seer cty. xyes tialerole nese ysis aveisicievs Sree. 140.1 78.6 105.7 123.75 124,25 111.80 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................-- 154.4 149.6 127.5 106.53 108.76 95.35 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............-.- 60.5 61.1 56.0 92.31 92.59 85.90 
Ship biullding aAnGsrepAlnINU lprssenlemis es oe cities os > 137.4 136.7 136.1 96.21 97.71 92.46 
Nonserrousnmetals prod uGtsen.taces cites aimee ses ets as 135.1 136.0 130.5 100.09 99.38 97.73 
Aliimai rr umaypre cu cbs ts keyersees: ois ie: stoistaieys oh - 2 axsios ae ste axe 151.6 149.8 149.2 95.06 95.00 93.56 
Brass aAnGicOpper PrOGUChSs ea. stasis sci cecieais so ose e 116.0 118.4 la ley/ 98.37 94,22 94.56 
Sime) ting an Gere lining: sey ale. <issts «| sanas sists sie dS) ore 145.8 150.0 141.9 109.61 109.02 107.50 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............--.-----> 163.6 159.8 156.6 95.10 94,94 91.14 
Heavy electricalmmachinéry. tao. -eicaur ces ewies oes 122.6 121.6 ier 101.95 102.60 97.81 
Telecommunication equipment...,...........+-+++6> 280.9 273.6 284.0 O1532 92.08 88.01 
Non-metaliiesmineral products... od. seer s+) es sess 166.6 165.1 158.9 95.97 95.81 92.06 
GClavaproduetancme te cere cisr. a craiste wanes Geravereleicle seg, + 96.8 94.7 92.5 84.76 84.63 80.58 
CHESS ANC ASBEOLOC UCES cases citi ose cie e55 wets ot nis 183.8 181.4 174.6 88.51 88.25 86.73 
Products Obpetroleum ands COal ss aces leeiisin vesisitae oa ee 147.6 149.0 144.0 132.04 130.58 125.88 
Petroleum refining and products Is tanec acres Site. Oe 150.5 152.0 146.0 133.21 131,62 127.04 
Chemicaliproducts steer search ee semi fee alec wicks f: 141.3 141.4 138.2 105.08 104.38 100.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 129.1 127.5 126.0 93.43 93.44 89.98 
AcidswabicalisnanGisal tsi sacs. trelecermtaec sicrsines osc os 160.8 162.6 163.4 117.16 116.68 110.20 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................. 168.1 165.0 157.4 78.36 alts 75.23 
COMMS CRUCELO Me rcroter reo rere ats. ole otonclent aiccedoratozarnus 148.7 145.7 144.4 97.17 96.45 91.80 
Building and general engincering.............-.+++-+++: 144.7 142.6 140.4 103.93 102.97 99.01 
Highways, bridges ANG PErEGUSariietids ssiceen ee cors =: ve 4 suite taate ees ree shige 
motor transportation...................-. ° ° 3 o3 2.08 0: 
Becyicel cco as this : 3 ue F etayt tvaysee raters Bastin eee ee icratoe eS 1h ae bp hee ier 

Motel siamcirestaurants ere cciie cere stele es isle ones evel sssverncarale (ere ual . : : : ; 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 159.9 160.3 141.2 54.02 53.52 52.57 
An dustrial Composites se. occ sctessto.e solic «creietale ieee eee 136.3 134.0 130.3 87.16 86.76 83.36 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING, BY PROVINCE 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


i 
ee 0——*<——«—eowaawooamwpaou9»aoaoay\»>> ss 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings* 
— August July August | August July August 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

i 3 $ $ 

Newiounc land semrasisctiices ccs eelssleictrene cline er Ctrpeteecteee sts 39.4 42.1 39.7 1.73 1.62 1.72 
INGa SCOIGs cian dee sua eiahar nt semen ss ste claw epeetave ats oes 41.7 41.5 40.7 1.73 1.74 1.63 
INGriel Biathotshy (0 <aecgne ond non cabo noo oaduuGdsnOasoobossagr 40.0 43.0 40.6 1.67 1.70 1.56 
(ATL \che ai Gaac rh OCnSn 4a Sar DOOLS BOURD ODE OOUOGs aD COGS 42.4 41.7 42.0 1.81 1.81 1.75 
Ontario: sacar eteiscoes aemikenienisiners cert nieaiee ir 41.5 41.0 40.9 2.13 2.11 2.03 
Manitobalt een sac nee tee oeiaie de cece oie ecient 40.5 40.7 40.3 1.82 1.83 1.80 
Saskatchewan seen. sscmsiets cites aeaisiere sivle cleleiels eetoctatelers etonng 38.8 38.8 39.0 2.09 2.09 2.03 
Alberta (includes Northwest Territories)................ 40.4 40.0 40.2 2.08 2.06 2.00 
British Columbia (includes Yukon Territory)............ 37.3 37.3 37.5 2.47 2.47 2.34 





*Includes shift differential, premium pay for overtime, pay for paid holidays, pay for paid sick leave if paid through 
payroll but not if paid under insurance plan, incentive bonus but not annual bonus. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


Index Number of 


Hows, | Averge | Arora | whgee fossil 


Period Worked Weekly Weekly 


Per Week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 


Dollars Dollars 


$ $ 

Monthly ‘Awverageil959-emicssee ee ise eee eee 40.7 lege 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly“A-veragen960) asco pace stones eel ite eee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthly Aversge 106122 o s205 eee nee eee 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 By (avs 

Monthly A:verageyl 962. ey. an- cr. leer doe eee 40.7 1.88 76.55 183.4 140.1 

MonthiyeAcy erageyl 063, se.ee ce. teeter eee ee 40.8 1.95 79.40 190.2 142.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

1963 August Sites fs areise eins sc catenteite inte ae tere eee 40.9 1.93 78.82 188.8 141.6 
Deptemi Dera ss ccse ewes <aceeis ase ei See ae eee 41.3 1.94 80.29 192.4 144.0 
OGLOD ered a «ais ae ernrels bas GER ee 41.4 1.96 80.93 193.9 144.7 
INOVeImperk. 3... ag a cerconine Ene ee 41.5 1.98 81.91 196.2 146.2 
Decemib erees o.c.1eciccieolsi< Sere ee eee 38.0 2.02 76.53 183.3 136.6 

19 G4 Van aryices sages wcrc mercrstns oe hose PA ee 41.2 1.99 81.99 196.4 146.0 
HODIUATY eis odes HE ele ek ok tee Sone eee eee 41.2 1.99 82.03 196.5 146.0 
March BS OCS eS Hs EATAIE: Sob Seer aes ln Scieratacs 40.7 2.01 81.84 196.1 145.2 
APTI Sithg chet cd sodas Or cs pone eRe os SEE oe ae 41.1 2.01 82.67 198.1 146.7 
IMA ES Cad aaels dsc ee Ng 6, Lee ae ee oe 41.4 2.02 83.55 200.2 147.9 
JUNE! Ss Geettee sisdcvoavale opto incs OER Cee ee ee 41.2 2.02 83.22 199.4 146.4 
July? seca i aieaceeen: eae eee ae ee ee 40.9 2.01 82.10 196.7 144.5 
rANQUSUL Salter. Acouentiie Rah pert te ee oe ee 41.3 2202 83.31 199.6 147.2 

ee Le Se ee ees eee es ee. | ey Se eee eee lle he 


_ Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly wages 
in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the adjusted figures 
see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
SSeoooeoeoeoeoeooo—0S————wOwOOOnwoO0nmnmmwswsqsw“sxlxuO SSS eee 





Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 

Industry ————. | J 
August| July |August| July |August| July |August| July | August 

1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 1963 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Dr yeaa SR aoa eee eee ee ees 41.6 | 42.6) 41.9] 2.30] 2.31] 2.24] 95.57 | 98.25] 93.70 
Movalemiininv etait: conte mineooets aeke eee 41.4 42.0 41.6 2.38 2.39 2.32 | 98.73 |100.39 96.52 
OLGL, SHI Oe ate He ee See do Ew iste s oh ee es S10) le 42e0) | 42sgleelesorle Use | 2.78 1 78.00) 80.0801 7630 
Othertmetaleers ots ta sos cree Oe ae 41.38 | 41.7] 41.4] 2.56] 2.56] 2.52 1105.54 |106.98 | 104.05 
uel Sieee treva sect cas ft Serer oh ees tole ck eee 40.8 44.1 41.6 2.18 2.20 2.12 | 88.93 | 97.15 88.00 
CS Oa erie ig SX ips Sis.5. 05 3 SEA 42.0 | 45.4] 42.3) 1.90] 1.92] 1.86 | 79.64 | 87.16 | 78.78 
@ilfandinaturaligasyese we se cnc aan eee 38.9 42.1 40.5 2.67 2.68 2.55 {103.99 |112.63 | 103.30 
Nonenicta lew stot oa a eee sca od hee 42.9 43.5 43.2 2.09 2.08 2.05 | 89.73 | 90.61 88.61 
Manutacturingmree ose eee eee 41.3} 40.9] 40.9 | 2.02] 2.00] 1.93 | 83.31 | 82.06! 78.82 
inrablere Oc sere 33 mir ce ee oe A eee 41.9 41.3 41.3 2.20 2.18 2.10 | 92.30 | 89. 86.48 
INonedtra Dletzoodsimnin..csh ts een tre tee on aee 40.7 | 40.6 | 40.6 | 1.84] 1.84] 1.77 | 74.79 | 74.72] 71.83 
Poodvand beverares eo. | scent cae honoree nes 40.3 41.4 | 40.1 1.69 1.71 1.63 | 68.08 | 70.90 65.38 
Mestiproductsse mets cs cath eee oc eee een 41.2 40.9 41.1 2.03 2.00 1.98 | 83.71 | 81.87 81.41 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 39.4 | 42.1) 39.2 127 1.30 | 1.22 | 49.87 | 54.92 | 47.64 
Grainy products seems ome keene meee. a 43.0 43.2 42.3 1.96 1.92 1.86 | 84.09 | 83.11 78.81 
Bread and other bakery products............... CAVE 2 Slade ly Calera) ale7eS a) aleve} |) ale@ay |) 20a |) yesees | tars 
Distilediquotscass.ascne scene sor Me mete 40.8 | 41.7 | 4057 | 2535 | 2.36 |) 2.28 | 95.184 98.55 | 00.54 
(Maiti G UD rSte ey cise semen ne ot forks eres 39.4 40.5 40.1 2.53 2.53 2.43 | 99.58 |102.64 97.47 
Tobacco and tobacco products................-..- 38.2] 38.0 | 37.8 | 2.30] 2.26) 2.19 | 87.83 | 86.00} 82.91 
AUD DERIPrOdUCLS pee meer e te sarc oh a cee eee 42.2 40.9 41.7 2.07 2.08 1.99 | 87.42 | 85.13 82.81 
Wseathenproductsaa erect sortie eccc joss ance ane 40.5} 39.3) 40.9} 1.40) 1.389] 1.33 | 56.82 | 54.70] 54.20 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................ 40.5 | 39.3 41.1 1.36 1.36 28" DOSS ceOGeao 52.67 
Othemlesthernproductssee eee tee ocnaeiaccce: 40.5 | 39.3 40.4 1.48 1.46 1.43 | 59.86 | 57.33 57.64 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 42.6 | 41.4] 42.6] 1.56] 1.54] 1.47 | 66.48 | 63.66 | 62.89 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 42.2} 40.2} 41.8] 1.61 1.57 | 1.50 | 67.91 | 68.26 | 62.67 
Wioollentroodster ere mice eee hycces cw eee 42.6 | 42.0 | 42.6 1.41 1.39 1.36 | 60.15 | 58.54 | 57.94 
Synthetic textiles and silk...................... 43.2 41.9 43.6 1.67 1.65 1.59 | 71.93 | 69.15 69.25 
Clothing (textilesan Gur we een sieeve see 39.4 38.1 39.3 1.33 1.32 1.29 | 52.50 | 50.25 50.55 
IMienistclot hing sass aetanveete sts ce nescderee fence 39.0 37.6 39.1 1.31 1.30 1.28 | 51.02 | 48.95 49.96 
Womentsiclocminges eur acct dss fs alesiceas chee nes 37.9 36.3 37.6 1.46 1.48 1.41°| 55.32'| 52.10 53.09 
Knit cOOdSH ae eerie ae hase ar weeeeehatews 42.3 41.6 42.0 125 1,22 DDT 52. 6am o08 77 49.32 
SNVOOCEDEOCUCLSM ERE ee terms .s.tsiciie sak camps cetieits eae Ooty || eau | Te VAS | abSrAl | Peay I eee vallyy 
SAweanGaplaningsns an were. ne ae cee ces 40.4 39.9 40.3 1.92 1.90 SZ T ie oulmeoseO 73.53 
GUTTUGUTE eerie Seda ciate occ Rae. cars Sree ee oaes 43.5 42.4 44.1 1.62 1.60 1.56 | 70.65 | 67.84 68.80 
Othermwoodiproductsay.mss arcs cdneclse cn enascses 42.9 42.5 42.9 1.47 1,45 1.43 | 63.15 | 61.78 61.10 
Paper pro ductsuemeenet ane scinecaeeoamad We scsi as 41.6 | 42.0; 41.7 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.30] 98.71 | 99.42 | 95.73 
Pulpranchy paper morlishpecis cs ice cee siren 41.5 42.1 41.6 2.55 2.54 2.47 |105.85 {106.91 | 102.87 
Other paper productsmse.....ssscctces ose nenea ne: 42.0 | 41.7] 41.9] 1.88] 1.88 | 1.82 | 79.06 | 78.37 | 76.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 39.2 | 39.1] 88.6 | 2.48 | 2.45] 2.41 | 97.19 | 95.93 | 93.07 
*lronvandistecliproducts) 4.0.2 26 <<<) nb ese 42.0] 41.6 | 41.8! 2.382 |] 2.32] 2.26 | 97.70 | 96.36 | 93.24 
Agricultural implements.................2..--- 41.8 | 41.9 | 40.1] 2.46} 2.44] 2.30 |102.73 |102.00 | 92.37 
Fabricated and structural steel................. 43.0) 42.5) 41.1) 2524 / 2°27 | 2.21 | 96.45 | 96.35 | 90.67 
IElanaiwarerandtOOlse ccd aus Neocir sc serca eis: 42.9} 42.5] 42.3 1.92} 1.92 1.87 | 82.57 | 81.65 | 79.03 
Heating and cooking appliances................- 41.4) 41.4] 40.7] 1.98} 1.96] 1.90] 81.93 | 81.18 | 77.41 
irontGastin gg eens eect rec pines Sioieteinyass ernie 42.3 | 41.5 | 42.1] 2.42] 2.24 | 2.13 | 94.70 | 92.95 | 89.73 
Machinerysandusirial sane caine ste ccrceenens se 42.9 42.7 41.5 2.18 2.18 2.10 | 93.74 | 98.21 86.97 
Primarvelromancliscec line ae cles asitieisisieen s s¢ 40.6 | 40.4] 40.3] 2.71 2.69 | 2.70 |110.14 |108.51 | 108.81 
Shestrmetale products. sa.ssasiacieeasaceles ete 42.0 41.8 42.4 2.24 Qo2t 2.18 | 94.20 | 94.99 92.51 
Wire andswire products). acs-m see + sadisesics > « 43.4 | 42.5 | 42.3 | 2.28) 2.28] 2.22 | 99.08 | 96.81 | 94.12 
*Transportation equipment.............2.sssse0ee 42.1 41.3} 40.6} 2.43 | 2.37} 2.27 |102.17 | 97.75 | 92.04 
ArCrattian cd parts owas jwise s dees te ccdele oes ave 42.3 41.8 41.5 2200 2.36 2.23 {100.22 | 98.81 92.65 

IM GtOreviGliGlen cea iho 5 eis ec sie cdteie See cc 43.2 40.9 40.4 2.72 2.68 2.55 {117.55 |109.69 | 103.14 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............- 43.3 | 40.9} 41.3 |} 2.38 | 2.44] 2.18 102.89 | 99.87 | 90.08 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 40.2 | 40.9 | 38.7 | 2.26) 2.22 | 2.17 | 90.76 | 90.97 | -84.12 
Shipowlding and repairing. c.scesces ee seecc ee 41.0 41.6 41.0 2.31 2.32 2.23 | 94.54 | 96.33 91.41 
*Non-ferrous metal products............-.+.+se000: 40.8 | 40.5} 40.9] 2.30] 2.29] 2.23 | 93.87 | 92.95 |.- 91.43 
Aluminuimpprod icts eas case cece een ee ec 41.3 41.1 41.2 2.05 2.04 2.01 | 84.47 | 83.73 82.91 
Brass and copper products................+000- 42.7 | 41.2 | 42.3] 2.22 | 2.16] 2.14 | 94.54 | 88.82 | -90.60 
Sinelwnprancd metninwss wees se cieisisinictisiee 6 ser 40.1 40.1 40.5 2.57 2.56 2.49 1102.95 |102.70 | 100.90 
*Hlectrial apparatus and supplies..................- 41.1} 40.7} 40.8] 2.04] 2.04] 1.94] 83.89 | 83.07.| 79.15 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.....{| 40.9 | 40.9 | 40.3 | 2.28} 2.30] 2.18 | 93.32 | 94.08] 88.02 
Telecommunication equipment...............-- S05 tle ooe (met0sO0| tleSo lle Sone Lage lave. 020) i2.Sor jen cOens 
*Non-metallic mineral products............2e5+0+- 44.2] 43.8] 43.7] 2.07] 2.06} 1.98 | 91.66 | 90.23 | 86.69 
ClavyspremuetSarece came mete eee an tiie oer oes 42.8 41.8 42.1 1.87 1.87 1.78 | 79.78 | 78.12 75.09 
Glass and glass products....................--- 41.6 | 40.7] 40.9} 2.09] 2.03 | 1.99 | 86.96 | 82.66 | 81.44 
Products of petroleum and coal.................-: 41.7} 42.2] 41.8] 2.94] 2.85 | 2.72 |122.67 |120.18 | 113.43 
Petroleum refining and products................ 41.8 42.2 41.8 2.98 2.88 2.75 |124.55 |121.76 | 115.01 
Chemical productsras.2 5. ssi ey cose + <eapsvoeieies ssc 41.0} 40.8} 40.2] 2.25) 2.24] 2.18 | 91.98 | 91.50 | 87.63 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 39.8 | 39.7 | 39.4} 1.76] 1.75] 1.70 | 69.94 | 69.42 | 67.11 
IACIGS alicalisiand Salts. .se-mae o> ons cticn meee <> 40.6 | 40.6] 38.8] 2.59 | 2.58] 2.52 |105.09 |104.83 97.66 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 41.5; 40.8} 41.6] 1.64] 1.64] 1.59 | 67.97 | 66.89 | 65.99 
Construction 24565. side Beco e is ote oie tee wees 42.8 | 42.5] 42.2 | 2.23 | 2.22 | 2.13 | 95.46 | 94.60 | 89.82 
Building and general engineering................-- 41.7] 41.4] 41.5) 2.45] 2.44] 2.33 |102.08 |100.95 | 96.70 
Highways, bridges and streets................60- 44.7} 44.5 | 48.5 1.88 1.87 Nhs) | habs || Se saR TO) I 77g) 
Electric and motor transportation................ 44.8 | 435.7 44.8 | 2.08] 2.08 | 2.04 | 93.38 | 90.75 | 91.27 
Services Sek horde h eee eee we oes 37.7 37.6 38.4 1.19 1.19 1.13 | 44.89 | 44.64 43.54 
iMotels;and restaurants... swiss s sis-swielesis ties esicieis 36.9 | 387.4] 388.2] 1.15 1.15 1.09 | 42.46 | 42.90 | 41.80 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................ 40.0 | 40.1) 40.7 1.14 1.14 1.08 | 45.68 | 45.48 | 44.07 

*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports prepared 
in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Section, DBS. See also Technical Note, page 823, October issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Unfilled Vacancies* 





Period 
Male 
End of: 
November 2959. sacs strc cterencis aise aso ceuerg ats 15,201 
November 1900 s24.. tee ce eslonse aes ace ers 15,932 
November 1 O60) ca: ara aes s ratstes eciee cr 17,462 
November 1062. can ecretteecicts aces de the 2 22,077 
November L908 se aaaernes cskelciete sale eet ets 30,090 
Decomber 10632r8 base cosck acawee ates 18,913 
January 1064-c10- ect cam sew eee re see ee 19,737 
Hepruary, LOGS. oan os npteee a pitas sen 18,323 
March l G643-a0. sacs ccerhaciet auc ances 23,470 
ATU OG: fe crsas sais Gedere re cseka Pet Toute owe 28, 985 
Wei LOG4 2. petocar pen nie cle crores sie cee f 30,955 
Pune LOGS 0.8 Fras a osh cyentratess ato ehaiciers orctecae 28,693 
dtaligt LOGE: o Fe etic veya) teokunat rears doratente tae 6 cease 29,445 
Aust 1OG40 a. cts oe © eae nolo came 30,171 
September 1964 su. bcuseae nite oss Aste 33,617 
October 1964@). ion; wenn otors cau clcerte tae 29,159 
November, LOG4W)2 4 sere nayelolerinarnaccre ace? 38,620 


Female 


12,674 
10,799 
15,940 
19, 204 


22,737 
15,351 


15,658 
17,154 
18,805 
22,337 
23,676 
21,359 
19, 458 
24,058 
23,611 
19,727 
22,704 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


(@) Preliminary. 


Registrations for Employment 


Total Male Female Total 

27,875 365,031 137,855 502,886 
26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
33, 402 329,306 124, 966 454,272 
41,281 328, 801 127,955 456, 756 
52,827 285,688 117,689 403,377 
34, 264 432 ,390 131,532 563, 922 
35,395 498 , 726 153,661 652 , 387 
35,477 508,125 154,378 662,503 
42,275 611,312 149, 296 660, 608 
51,322 445,744 141,472 587,216 
54,631 319, 268 126,509 445,777 
50,052 266, 490 140,069 406,559 
48,903 233, 564 128,799 362,363 
54,229 197,724 109,554 307, 278 
57,228 173,988 104,907 278, 895 
48 , 886 203,340 110, 61i 313,951 
61,324 254, 346 118, 294 372,640 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFV®ECTED DURING YEAR, 1960-1963, AND DURING 
MONTH, OCTOBER 1963—CCTOBER 1964 


(Source: National Employment 


Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Year and Month 


Registrations Received 


Female 


1,107,427 
1,106,790 
Wal balThi ll 
1,130,539 

99 , 236 


102,499 
102,561 


106,810 
78,941 
74,565 
88,740 
88, 218 

109,636 
111,717 
97,928 

107,109 


Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 


Male Female Male Female 
724,098 404 , 824 641,872 316, 428 
836,534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1,010,365 544,795 897, 285 438,471 
938 , 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
92,448 44,154 Wo, ale 30, 894 
90, 258 39,410 73,086 27,230 
67,736 39, 222 65, 920 38,947 
61,876 34,850 49,017 24, 454 
55,008 32,358 44,376 22,297 
66,580 34,818 50,178 24,578 
95 , 252 43,563 75,095 29 , 285 
95,076 44,484 78,405 31,264 
87,592 47,201 74,485 34,649 
97,585 53,022 81,610 42,217 
86,901 56,448 69, 893 41,514 
108,719 55,219 90, 230 43,051 
88, 832 41,509 72,982 30,636 


99,327 





Male 
LOGOS CAN teeran ai tee oeiene see oe ie reactant 3,046,572 
TOG 1 —— Wear wre ges ae treis tics tities ctatee « terete 3,125,195 
1962 ——Y Cart tase trees eta cee oes 3,177,423 
96S Y Gaiters, tien .c ioe Sete cota 2,912,511 
19GS—OCtODE se ene eases eet noise aal-eleie abs toe 240,358 
19G3— Novem bern. 1.2. carerecm acc as aches 279,655 
DGcentbete ma.caviasnt piensa eee 361,520 
LOGS — J Anuary.c.iesa citer a averoctt nate sceteiers shoes 291,457 
GUUUAGY, Joace edie ck ee eee 214, 467 
ERECT: otc nea ways sine cid nee Gace tee 215,718 
22\ cl Veale Gnea Renee aaIsEY teri nat ie c atin ne 236,915 
MA Ve cd: ceemeccs eee toa ee 207, 806 
JUG eer clee tee cae ok ea eee 234,674 
Jaya TOA Meee ae 237,632 
PAID US Ultenes a tertecae it cist tt mee aes 198,847 
Neplemtberserns one amen rs cian Hamemne nes 209, 609 
October): evereh ent h a eee bee oe 228,492 
(Preliminary. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING OCTOBER, 1964 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Chane 
rom 
Industry Group Male Female Total Gatones 
1963 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping....................ccceccceccccesece 8,512 1,363 9,875 — 2,523 
MOTOSCRYycraee eSaae ae los edik as in Cade cis mslcche Se rte 5oee 2,730 15 2,745 — 883 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wellls..................ssessseccescsces: 1,009 66 1,075 + 82 
IMetaliMinin owie tae 75h eel fe R ATEN te 8 Oe OB a ee 625 22 647 + 66 
Huela ees Ee skeet Ow ie viel ania ms sie b «eee din bie a's walouna psi arin ost ne 167 Mel 194 _ 9 
INOn=UNe TALLINN gett Gee tren o's settee erie eee atc ie ieee 87 2 89 + 53 
Quarrying, Clayeancdhsand!Pitgue ty ed oer acne: « cee. 78 2 80 — 1 
IPTOSDECUIN Dit eet tere ea UMD a, ode Saul a Lael oeae Seltooinro nee 52 13 65 — 27 
NIDMUEACEUININ GP ee eT hie. rere eee oe nace wise douicctins 17,332 8,232 25,564 + 502 
HGOUA ANGE DO VELA wes sine eee eer osc ton fmetioac oe seaeisde cc, con 2,190 1,912 , 102 + 109 
PLODacComudilobaccOuPrOduCises sc. octets cent. seuetecce. 22 yal 43 0 
EAM DDErePuO GUCtS: f<0 e ke ME oe eae onsale saiscie ace beeine 181 78 259 _ 66 
eatherseroducts reer ek eee ok toes sc Acme et tic/e oars ecstas neon 282 340 622 + 6 
sbextile Products! (excepticlophing):. ... s <ioceice.cre.eeicsc cease secs ceee 669 424 1,093 + 22 
Glotwings(texcrlerand tur) eee teeters 5 reciente 500 1,679 2,179 — 181 
Wicode Products vercr ts cic eet i wan neta ass csle na tiacsthswndenenene 2,119 210 2,329 _ 29 
mete Creer steric oe We he ie Su: ean crunigaens sue caena mes: 1,240 355 1,595 + 149 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......................... 712 630 1,342 + 252 
Hironandp tele rOoducises Smee eee etre eee seve ccctrctere cls serars alaraitacn 3,408 401 3,809 + 497 
LET ANS pOLva lon EE UIPMION times Mies es chet sik spaces s dadnsiaceaueen 2,280 294 2,574 — 684 
iNon-Herrouss Metal Products yg. 94. .6.. os.cccececs 00cm onnclaenone 553 185 738 — 276 
Electrical Apparatus. and Supplies..............scecccscvecscescees 799 614 1,413 + 229 
INon-MetalliesMineral Producte i. . .. 4 o0e.c.cesc cece cece cisnnes sare 819 58 877 + 198 
Productsrolemeroleumand (Cogley... teases 050c0s eae eeoaenees 66 16 82 +- 23 
WhenmicalPErOoaucis es eee ee che cles es tere oo aist.5, sa isles net naes 715 315 1,030 + 141 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.......................00065 CLA 700 1,477 + 112 
OCT TUG AIH Te xc de acten cena AO OCS SERS OS oe a ene ee 14,639 201 14,840 + 527 
General COnsrackOrss ac cee ee tors seein ioe cis on oe maiers Ge toene 9,966 102 10,068 + 772 
Bhecialmluradeie ontractors enn ciisis sciatic oaks celtics wenn aes 4,673 99 Ae — 245 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...................... 6,511 428 6,939 — AI? 
EFANBDORGA LONE ets clea tarets aemn eteie sane Gates AGmicald aie cases ede aeees 5,881 174 6,055 — 415 
SLGLAg ome Mere treteh tcc rovers tons taleeatarstrterste e eraes Sacace ance oie nentelde ls eae’s 495 109 604 _ 53 
SO TMTUMI CATION ove.) tet See Mette siaciend susi aie c's o's sis ore Snalels vis.geeiatee’s 135 145 280 + 51 
PupliceUtilityeO perationmccrcstet ee eee es coe ee eee eee 264 38 302 + 44 
EDR Ce eres oes a oie Slo wie eivdes ayo. susiatatetnie-ovateieun's scaes Wales ’lavemre' sete 11,396 5,397 16,793 + 189 
Wiholesala mentee cece re me de, occ Meet ianhy Sie b clgpe enebuoe wee tees 4,937 1,368 6,305 + 45 
IRON en ood acing OOn EI DOORIRRIG OSU EEO CL a anor mer naar 6,459 4,029 10,488 + 144 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......................0.000002: 605 1,068 1,673 + 203 
SCL VICE Me eee ere al aie wiv o.0'F se dcclateis o's gains aap di visvele Speier oa 9,984 13,828 23,812 — 310 
Womminitygor eUbIIC SCLVICE. ccs ciciviietiec ce = «siarevsa« sitlslslsrejaless a. + 973 1,499 2,472 + 100 
GOVerimimenePeLVviCGs se ceen cetisisies a> seleaitelass + selves ities scree wes 2,296 975 apa! + 361 
IVECHEALIONMSCE VALCO Peak ecierars re eis ete eraruslete tate as sc0:s «lo. nets ntevonolepteieiere 573 195 768 + 84 
HS USINESST SCL VIGOR ete eio ete cist a cir be Ooo esoee eeavautvaioigusle) 8 svorovala\'ese, siete cts 1,015 720 1,735 — §35 
IPELSON ES SCT COM eT eta cte na vein che olvistcieveiate oiaLsisie-o10/ ois, ersvorsiais Ciafeiasiele 5,127 10,439 15,566 — 320 
GraTT Ro baler ee ee ara eevee die arabe ucts oyovsss, acapel ei aiesiSinlesni dye, ooeeisys 725982 30,636 103,618 — 2,589 
()Preliminary. 
\ 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT OCTOBER 30, 19640 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 


Male Female Total 
Professional & Managerial: Workers sccm cicuteloicieicteleieiciels ete ec letelaie easter treiasieieicnsl are 6, 926 2,047 8,973 
Clerical ‘Workers e205 cot scarce oe eee Ie Geir oer ee 14, 920 43, 410 58,330 
Sales WorkGra s.asac cri eesco a cievsrs io eines tae ee hale Teter a ele oT era cca 6,509 12,985 19,494 
Personali& Domestic service. Workers... sees ioc cio telcos eieteteta eer arene 27,003 20,775 47,778 
Sevrrnen 9. 2 tice Botcracacoreetapa separa tyes o ic Oe vere ais lo eave phar a: oe ETT eee OTe To Te: 765 14 779 
Aprculfure phishing: shorestry. CU xlOgs) eee sec aiee tree tereeey ae eeteteretoieere 4,618 209 4,827 
SlilledtandiSemit-skulleds Workers... een he ord ae te ae Teer ere 71,792 12,871 84, 663 
Hood and kindred productsiGncl. tobacco)... eeeuiaee ieee eee 718 302 1,020 
‘extiles: clothing: GbGs ei .1 ctor. nractetes ects occ eter ane. ine acer eee reese eee 1,422 7,316 8,738 
unibermancdaumi ber productsspscsecmht oi. a. cote eer ee ee 5,036 107 5,143 
Pulp; papers Gncls printing) ic. sc.on eee ce oa Re ee oe eT en eee ee eee 1, 037 353 1,390 
jLeatheriand leather products 4. nacen once OO ae eee 872 1,028 1,900 
Stone, claysdnglass products... oder sees eee OIE ner ere 206 13 219 
Metalworking a? 2. boc Beis Si he anos errant e 9, 882 861 10,743 
Plectricn Hs a. cic Fase ips oe a Mae tpl cicre tee ert. Cee ee 1,292 713 2,005 
ALTARS POL LAU ON CQUIPMSM Gre sic.c1oe cite mire one eh lotoiete Tete con eT oea er ane 459 70 529 
TUL Bhp Ftp ae ce eee ek PNT ny are So he AMAR ON BE RE) lee 775 — 775 
Constructlomee a. 2 hae since hai cian sc LR rer Ey Eee 16, 363 3 16,366 
‘Transportation (exceptiseamen) soa eee cs. 10s o eee oe ee 12,510 58 12,568 
Communications dpublichitili tyes. eeeeen er nee Lite Toe eee 377 14 391 
Pradeiandsservice: Soy india ioc bis ee Ch eI as eae 3, 164 1,176 4,340 
Other'skillediand’semi-skilleds.. patentee nee ere eee: 12,373 639 13,012 
Uoyaciuot = eer eee ee, eee eee Pee Ee eer. o 1,520 210 1,730 
IA PDTONEICOS teh orci sra are ate oalaiecteserale Bieter tele es (oleae ore ar ier Oe eee 3,786 8 3,794 
Unskilled: Workerstc... ac Pte airs & ve nrc Rene iorcten st valcval or. on oer ay Re ee 70,807 18,300 89,107 
HOod and tObaccOs aces a teak aie tis Ce ere ney vy ew ene, 2,102 3,289 5,391 
umber @ilunr ber products )s..c: oe a eens eee tn 6,139 307 6, 446 
Metalworking, . sie sect oy ata aie ae cee Cae ee ee Pao 574 3,345 
Constructiont rire sort. Petre Sarna ini ote oater es eae ote avers wc 27,702 _ 27,702 
Other unskilled workersss...1...s¢ cet neo or eee dee 32,093 14, 130 46, 223 
GHA ND LOPAD Fs ob iagoutecictaces eee woes eee ein ae 203,340 110,611 313,951 


———SSSSSSSSSSSeeFeeSeSSeSSeFFSSeSeSeSeeeeeee 


()Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT OCTOBER 30, 1964 


Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission 




















Registrations Registrations 
Office a) eee Office a) Pea 
ear ear 
October | October October | October 
30, 1964 | 31, 1963 30, 1964 | 31, 1963 
Newfoundland..................... 6,531 7,658 || Quebec—Concluded 
(WOTMETE BOO Kec es ca sisiee esis sitrarsscls 1,265 1,523 Sherbrooke: < sec.cewiiaisleicsrossuneave's Sila 3,239 
Grand Falls be pn OO CESARE 649 709 Sorel Mees tose eeee sete Sees 1728 1,392 
Ste JOUNSiee ace ctenis acicvers ve creleigssoe es 4,617 5, 426 Mhetiordh Manes tyeerecrs scree ateretsrs a1slche 1,615 1,488 
EP TOIS) FRIVACTES setatsiastasteias e/ereretenre oe 2,846 3,264 
Prince Edward Island.............. 904 1,050 Valid’ Or Mercere erases caceuee cs 819 1,114 
Charlottetown.........+..sseeeeees 561 632 Walley frel impssermciaisieietrs «cic cereiniers 1,261 1,424 
PS UINMICTSIC Ohara cca dhenic sis) stele eiavelarnrss 343 418 Vactoriswvallle sy perreracrete sre sie <ttevre se 1,165 1,213 
N Scoti nis heer Ville St.sGeorges: .05-6-.s<gcceee es 1,245 2,029 
QVAISCOUR asic ceive edevevenwes ; 3 
Amherst. oc... cies cece cree eseeee. 474 AST Ml QCaPIOS RE oe ates x dcncustn oo 107,835 | 104,733 
Beige water ces d- ccs owe vs vs caps 532 543 Arnprig: Metase tects danas eve cae 173 
ET a TP Rie tere: oe se, S.arsishaiers oye! ereleierersrad 6 3,891 4,348 IBATrig:s ieee ate Matas leiaialeiatalar sharers 911 823 
Invernessic cs. < acess eesoeesesces 138 145 Belleville sercwrts seer: cs cle sictisvereter= 1,134 1,163 
Kentville............eeeeeeeeeee ees 715 750 Bracebridge ®. ssseswes.asanusesuwe= 436 406 
MEEVETPOOl cts ces Ase cae ne arssinceseae 195 214 IBrampLonees sere teacs ale creer 838 879 
ao eee Senet oaieisisiviaitalaceee ses ie aes Brantiordct. sek tants ses ya5 fuses no ae 
pringhi 
ShANEAT Ao coh aa goop SCO COUOCCOCOUL 2,590 2,057 200 207 
DPVGNO ya Manes mae rerleistarsrclele cieiclel cece 539 510 899 1,267 
AB ADRO), no bbs CORO RCE OOOO OOO RETO oee 732 801 Cobourg ers ete dacs uate oles 799 546 
BY xrerriOu Glaeser tea oh cetereis oiersisiessracer=io.6 767 647 polmneroud LA as SCORE Caner one , ee ; aa 
COM Allee eerie elelslelersielerssietsreleiate : . 
New Brunswick.................... 10,848 10,912 Elio tibbaiceseerec yee see cle Sassi ee 279 |. 270 
HS GLUES Ueeeeen tele ticine aeleicoeidcnaiciess 1,125 983 Mort Hriet. ae csciusasddececaysases 303 486 
@ampbelltonte sete cswrele tise ssiwis sss» 928 908 Worth ranCes wa. aetretetsiae aid setaia aca 262 223 
Edmundston..........2.+s+seeeeeee 548 520 Mort Willigini eos seenedeletetsisicn reac 1,094 1,043 
Fredericton.......+....++seeeeeees 774 918 Galtad. eos se dueletacsesccscses 1,030 655 
INO), sb gh daSdSD CaUOOGOCCDOGORNCE 139 191 GANANOUEw eso wisilusielccincleeieaies oer 195 150 
[Mion ton (Breet a<5 ciscereisievs'eleue stare ove 2,654 3,008 Goderich sac. ssc caeicee wa stuseise sss 195 196 
Newecastle...........-.sseseeeseoes 934 771 Guelph ss vas cosdaciec cmetesisleise oiates 754 934 
Sambtuonneeeerort eons c reese e cee ce 2,301 2,348 FYlamilton recat ete cae sete are 6,922 9,020 
Sb SLED Me Me nert cite cetsicisie sires see «16 1,000 721 fawkes DULY acer meiiiesicincs's tele ieiet 390 402 
SHES ooo. oc eb od meUbecoDDUCoDOOnOUS 200 215 Kapuskasing: oc gcm\asiesisiveieieseriactas 406 521 
Woods toclesenee i ceiscoiererciereisia:sicisis o's 245 329 Kenora......0.seeesecesescsesecees 452 387 
Kingston.........2¢eesseeeecesceeee 1,416 1,435 
QUOD CC ce cao crores Rite ecare Sea areevelave 102,200 108,931 Karlkeland) Walken. com ate leiertniesiscisicrerer 488 480 
PAM TIN errs area tere crests oiavaia eisai ets shoves 1,202 1,705 Kitchener 1,380 1,265 
JNASTES MOS: ooo vie ocoboOoGInDBSOOOO Tes 368 340 Leamington 491 553 
Baie Comeau 704 389 Lindsay 926 421 
ibeaharnois ser aie es eles as elec 590 699 Listowel 112 161 
Bile keine hia ma eree ee sie cre clereiele alsvetssel> 476 500 London 2a ccwcaiiclteresisleisins cforms 2,871 3,109 
(COWEEN ECE con oosnonoude sb qNOOoODDC 614 577 Long Branch 2,612 2,600 
@ handler c cece te ee cee cos cis 742 704 Midland 446 424 
(GlavoowiHuil, «> 456000casn0 se sDOoONnS 1,532 1,790 INapAnee ieee mieciate ellie lefelele lac stewie ievels 250 258 
Wowansvallowerencss set wleiislels's « sfereies 230 275 iNew. Liskeard eccrine crite ietetersierers 221 205 
IDOE cehigd nodule OOb OA GOO UEC DOES 839 1,173 INGwamarice taenincceeiaeincie cis steiters (sie 665 628 
Duane valle seas eee cele sicteleletoteree!= 1,289 1,328 INisimarar lal lSiecers cielsteletsiciaaistletereolale 1,107 1,271 
EMITENIN. ssn ons obsbonCOgUUOODDHUC 269 358 INortheB ayarreicenicciei ctostrreeerrar 820 796 
HOLES bv loess cerertisiesisierersisteieie 240 139 Oakevilleweancncmeeeak tecereeriere 417 599 
ASD GM ee cients deine cee sie sialeie.s 465 571 Orillia Werraisral vp sin winters ctohererone 520 459 
(Granbyarerereccecc esis asics snes 1,228 1,322 Osha witssescc asics state tierce’: 14,694 5, 865 
ERAT eee oe arere erenre ays spa aie osiavovee 2,071 2,159 Ottawa, sccauios ese ceetecrcsiesaiererele s 4,188 4,821 
ASICS). Saincoo08 CED EOO DCEO OOOO nOCK 2,219 2,241 Owen Sound jecicciscwieciine acre cas 565 604 
WON GULELO Me ay miler ei laleiele creer cisiolelel° 2,193 2,484 IPArTy, SOUMC a clelesioieietelelsilete crelsla\atars 154 192 
Tine utorrent cease esis erciciara)sis's 445 473 Pembroke: ane encesneecn eee 853 939 
Wac-Mepanticgse necesita esis clersiele os 725 442 Perthiee soccer eocisins seniitaer 357 428 
Hae Mallinaiote crisis sicl-iss'sis'se/sicls)~/lore.< 723 453 IPeterborourseretsi ee eerie tereetir 2,065 1,776 
La Tuque 592 687 PiCbOlcc. ko Monee eee oa aie etoees 245 191 
LW Nip Win oar AO GCAO OOOO OEY DD OOOO 1,821 1,985 IBoy areal ie cancsose aot a0Kct Goaone 1,202 1,414 
Louiseville 752 563 IRorti@olborme avec aie eeleis elise ts 477 906 
Magog 371 335 PrescOthasen amcmice sfeyclere riot te sates 1s 356 327 
IMEI ALS 5. cog adobUoBaoo sNaOoDDOCCS 388 370 Rienire ws. acum creak series newt 218 231 
Miata neem ietee nice siete nicceleraers 634 536 St@atharinesmr ccmcmemin ce eres re 4,675 2,509 
Moma laeuitsermereeiavereiecsreie sistelereis eveiera i 420 386 Shea d Mavonoe he aa oonpocoutahocoo0 Ok 451 555 
Monit a priyiee cece creel tsialeictoisiele s/evau-t> 718 675 Sarnia. cise. asa saieuswsiecaseceess 1,145 1,397 
IVfontnGalueeercce cree ctia acistereiajelee Ac 38, 868 41,812 Sault Ste. Marie Tous 1,572 
INGwr Richmondua. once ccie/s «ia. sieiere 459 539 Hints oe nap Rar Bap ersuOoe oer cor 527 568 
J2toy ery MMR |. wan OSA cO HOO OGOUCOOUCC 485 603 Smiths Falls 238 297 
IQUE DeCre ere oars cise sie semieiarsiee 8,486 8,886 Stra tlord tccoairss see tira salaleatereisies 433 299 
ARVATMOUS Kelemeeetetveveletereioieyerelerelelereiererere 1,300 1,341 Sturgeon Hallste.actiee cece rier 341 520 
VTVICTOKCA WH ZOUP.eyeie estes ol cteiwieleieiele > 2,092 1,971 Sudburyscsne erisecieieeciee sislerieaa= 2,095 3,213 
a pervalemeee eteeictesis cleats ateleleatore 1,110 te qaleonte SORBOR Gn Dob Oe oe OOOO One aR 7 ae 
Ilia ails Aoaa abo Sob pro HoOR Aa OCCOOUG OC 1,171 1,53 HTVATINITIS Seen ere tale arclave'e avstevsl chore eles ; 
Bia Agathe Gesphontse.. ccc cet 528 480 TOLRONtO Meroe erie oe eile aoieioate ste 26,035 26,276 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............+. 616 584 TT rembowse crests ses alaeelereiae eres 543 478 
Sten nerese emacs cries ciclsaies steicles 1,315 1,381 Walkerton aac cae ce cahecic newer ee 288 310 
Stay Ely acint lee eiteleleteleiele eisiala siete overs 949 1,025 Wallaceburgneeee seit eeissclerslarcs 174 356 
Sta Game e ay taceinsiec ccciste cies aierersiersiere 1,412 1,417 Wr lll an cin eernisacievceromistenieiaveratete 1,541 1,331 
Speelfar veo negags onanaedoouesaandon’ 1,372 1,380 WES LOE picts testis ciestertiore ciotiersatesere 2,091 2,475 
ep bal lesan teteysfote vs cloleelslcineieleisie' 740 995 Win SOT ee tiene crelnie eralrereletescistonelarel sys 3,210 4,680 
Shawiniloantpaece catelelete cileteretslete cists 2,612 3,298 WoOdStoCkesae eee cicciaiiime reer sielers 418 448 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT OCTOBER 30, 1964 


Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission 








Registrations Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 

October | October October | October 

30, 1964 | 31, 1963 30, 1964 | 31, 1963 

Manitobagecee sect en cnet ee 12,683 12,712 || British Columbia................... 38,487 42,557 

Brandonse. ie. oon Mas arehs ted 804 928 (Chilli wala cee sos sam atte cteso are ie 784 996 

IDFA the) obhaee A ae GOO ernie e ye on mele 390 433 Courtendyaeccecs qracsoce sm asea see 537 599 

Linn Seton eins. < acetone tev sara toes. 155 132 (Cran broolkee®: os otem serie oaks se oa 439 446 

Rortare la Pe ralrierescjcsmadaetsee ¢ 340 440 Dawson, Creeks te a cence 558 835 

OMG og Gc 4): SA Pie ee ee ee eee 239 221 DUNCAN. RAR SA ocean 419 438 

VV nina Cpe Rea Serer, «eter nesrelorar eater gues 10,755 10, 558 Kamloops We saccnteesaletaeere eee 1,338 860 

HC Glo Wane. sac epee ae toe 595 474 

Saskatchewan.............0000cce0. 6,903 6,948 Mission City... be coceeeeneetiinn: 583 669 

SGV Ein ee pret tarts aren te ar aisiars tire cone 134 87 Nana ORAS. & dds cares cero eae sess 629 875 

bloy dimimsteryy, «nc. destastaareterot she ois 88 98 IN GISOM Sate e ciers aubete arenes eee es 453 414 

MOOSE Jan in. ccutedchawee. 3 ectaxecorlers 620 592 New Westminster................-- 5, 204 6,672 

INOLtHeDaLhlelord ty caster reo te 381 364 (Pentictori tists one ts cre ea oe 652 634 

IPTINCe A LOGEG: wc a deteur tastes 841 935 Port Alberni. fo tena se ee 504 624 

Regina} tee ne. lacie oreo Ts 2,110 2,051 Printe: George. -peneteacteone eee 1,583 1,984 

aS a LOOM te eves etaerenteenet ete en ene 1,983 1,991 Prince WU pertac sede aoe 1,114 1,105 

Wilt: CUETeN Gin. .hicwan ements 226 200 Quesnel weX. .... 2. aoe eae eae 578 582 

WGN DUET. <  cforsedber nen artater areas 119 94 pLiraull (28 sedurans israel ad operate aa Sek eer 421 481 

YOR ITOH ete ate ccleaner hore ee 401 536 (WVANCOUV ere cor denen eee eee 18, 206 19,577 

AV Crnon? WO vec te eee a ee 675 728 

MAID CL tas fe teteac.ccuchrre ne nto neo: 15,845 18,715 RV ICCOLIS Settant.arteste rane eC ee 2,917 ie, (WAL 

BlairMiorewer - <.:cateacstors morro s ; 308 iWihitéhorse: acc. ome eaten 298 259 
Some a qieatiices Spe eeeaea tye 6, a 6,961 

PUN MOMCR sot eters eterersha heres 69 18 

i eae Lee an B 249k netiso || osnad as aye eee eee 313,951 | 326,286 
apne a a ad fo 128 194 
FANG rAUIte ><. de eee Aneta does 429 535 

PoLGridteve Loe eRe 838 1,092 Males, 3. tiaocccncstt me tne 203,340 | 219,966 
iMedicinevita t=. es trsea odno dee 781 720 

eGHL) Gereys cn eet one crane ere 571 677 Hemales ay, su. ve tas sapaeoeae fe tee 110,611 106,320 

Se I) ee 


@)Preliminary. 
©)Includes 607 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section ,DBS from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Technical 
Note, page 927, October issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
LOGOS —— USSU Se sens oe reer eee eee eae ee he eee eee het ree 4,248,000 4,066,000 182,000 
ULL compete et tee ORS te oe tae otis A AM. diciial olirbe sais oan 4,271,000 4,065,700 205,300 
ARTI ss Preaicice eg EROS hh OCRRCEROR A ED CER aE Pits ee 4,241,000 4,039, 100 201,900 
VLA Pee RR se I ccc reece Mabie siessin others tile scr bee be shea’ 4,173,000 3,922,900 250, 100 
TG gL c. Siog aC hie oles AOE Wee nes sa aes ee eee 4,280,000 3,782,300 497,700 
Marc meme ae Ne eee cticc estat ene cee came co on ss beeen nee 4,348,000 3,750,700 597,300 
HG DEUAL UAtereete come teen sc tae Cel: eS cen Re eee ie ee oe dnaets 4,339,000 3,731,900 607, 100 
UESITATE cont @aplercte cinta MS ace ae nee Me ron eae ee Bue 4,334,000 3,735,400 598,600 
YF D eee ca OE As AiO 01 GCOS HORT ARIE) © SE IE SRA ee a Se 4,326,000 3,793,700 532,300 
Nowe tan peters. ratte ite cs aisisiccods 1s Meter cis as herons s ahademion 4,192,000 3,888,600 303 , 400 
CLO OCR M re ee eee ice Ce ee dae e ea nae cade ceieat 4,125,000 3,906,100 218,900 
OD LOE OT eee cia nis eetetaters eres a ie rete cre Rie ois Bes Sess oe Stich vic 4,122,000 3,935,700 186,300 
PAID UES Lae COTM ITS oe Ode CeaT ave CIS ea SEE a EN eras Sista b the atgttiw wives 4,132,000 3,939,500 192,500 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES 
BY NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1964 


(Counted on last working’ day of the month) 
Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











Number of weeks on claim Total 
Total (based on 20 per cent sample) claimants 
j ds - a aaa 
OS Ie cal Case claimants V7; 5-13 14-26 27 or August | September 
I more* 31, 1964 | 30, 1963 
CANATD ASRS sc dise cette taise ceric 173, 645 77,209 46,308 30,961 19,167 182,029 186,261 
Maley Bib cletieiee siete else's 104, 858 51,125 26,766 16,524 10,443 111,497 117,024 
Females nists tree eee 68,787 26,084 19,542 14,437 - 8,724 70,532 69, 237 
Newtoundland is.-nee ce iccmee ce 4,458 1,724 1,183 970 581 4,298 4,053 
Males) cc 32s cee eeeearen s,s 3,35 1,321 887 707 441 3,388 3,085 
Hemalev,cosssteoneeeeees.< 1,102 403 296 263 140 910 968 
Prince Edward Island.......... 579 235 224 92 28 676 703 
BIOs casa ee retoten 371 135 184 42 10 467 413 
Memaley. sc .ce cect eeeawons 208 100 40 50 18 209 290 
Nova iScotia..3 .. secs serene 8,835 3,480 2,435 2,004 916 9,192 8,466 
Bl Obed icarcic costae eae ee See 6,468 2,739 1,791 1,375 563 6,726 5,997 
Memale. Jace. cee ee eeioe 2,367 741 644 629 353 2,466 2,469 
New brunswiCkia. sce. seeccesnie 7,260 3,052 2,026 1,523 659 6,874 7,495 
GIO ric.cte ciovereralefousrere tects ests 4,674 1,943 1,303 1,059 369 4,488 5,245 
Nemaleseyaccnc acs eee 2,586 1,109 723 464 290 2,386 2,250 
Quebec Sheerness oe acene 56,980 25,809 16,054 9,611 5,506 57,826 60,592 
Miss] CHa ocre re siete erento 36,985 18,500 10,060 5,224 3,201 37,710 40,366 
eM alO seca cwerisccemieleree 19,995 7,309 5,994 4,387 2,305 20,116 20, 226 
Ontario: ane weenie eras 57,185 25,299 15,221 10, 204 6,461 65,573 63,161 
Male. eo: Ge erae cue ee eis 31, 238 15,240 7,847 4,804 3,347 37,424 37,260 
Pemalewee : creme ore 25, 947 10,059 7,374 5,400 3,114 28,149 25,901 
Manitoba tne ccc ave ae nenniee 6,394 2,796 1,385 1,201 1,012 6,942 6,592 
Males nonce eect: 3,519 1,657 726 624 512 3,923 3,498 
HMomale viene sncascte cece 2,875 1,139 659 577 500 3,019 3,094 
Saskatchewan............sesee: 3,567 1,395 1,010 639 523 3,486 3,450 
Mise eee ite es Se. cote tse 1,620 751 387 235 247 1,568 1,551 
WW emalei tones chee. ees 1,947 644 623 404 276 1,918 1,899 
AIDEPEBs sation on neh loremiemeniee 9,647 4,595 2,343 1,646 1,063 8,915 10,041 
Male Pas qacwtees < cereerceicc 5,546 2,900 1,238 844 564 5,213 6,037 
Hema lessens 4,101 1,695 1,105 802 499 3,702 4,004 
British Columbia.............. 18,740 8,824 4,427 3,071 2,418 18, 247 21,708 
IM ale Se eater mtreonee sister 11,081 5,939 2,343 1,610 1,189 10,590 13,572 
Hemales. eres eae: 7,659 2,885 2,084 1,461 1,229 7,657 8,136 


Neen ree ee ee ee I 
*The bulk of the cases in this group were on claim from 27-39 weeks. 
Nors: Values less than 50 subject to relatively large sampling variability. 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 


SEPTEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 

Local Offices Pending at End of Month 

Province Total Entitled Not | 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 

oft Benefit | to Benefit 
Newioundland-peescenea. hee ee 1,867 1,257 610 1,740 1,046 694 837 
Prince Edward Island................. 265 185 80 246 164 99 
NOVAS COLIN Sete Ee. meen ie ee 3,665 2,417 1,248 3,618 2,454 1,164 1,234 
OweDOrunswAcCke sneer em niee sents 3,238 2,070 1,168 2,924 1,981 943 1,285 
QUEBEC ae eee ee coe 28,817 17,896 10,921 28, 226 19,414 8,812 11,683 
Ontario meee ee ae ee ee ee ee 28,773 18,707 10,066 28,896 19,315 9,581 11,080 
Manitobal cet adatom 2,528 1,848 680 2,679 1,653 1,026 665 
Naskatche walla eee teen oan. 1,531 1,174 357 1,497 892 605 496 
Albertaut etree tee ee enn 4,893 3,022 1,571 4,509 2,942 1,567 1,828 
British Columbia (incl. Yukon Terri- 

CONy eee ee ee ttc ie 10, 265 6,591 3,674 9,428 5,898 3,530 3,716 
Total, Canada, September 1964...... 85, 842 55, 467 30,375 83,763 55,759 28,004 32,923 
Total, Canada, August 1964.......... 79,016 50,458 28,558 89,451 63, 164 26 , 287 30, 844 
Total, Canada, September 1963...... 92, 892 57, 884 35,008 88, 625 61,183 27, 442 32,677 





*In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,475. 


tIn addition, 27,726 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,594 were special requests not granted and 1,567 appeals 


by claimants. There were 6,149 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS, BY PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1964 


Source: Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








ft Weeks 

Province Paid* 
InSite IE Ye be woos dante co 36 GSC OUR ae BES U Out of ae ee Oee BH aes Eee een Gnee aera ge sC coos 12, 626 
PTINCOMUC WATUt Ss ANC eee ere net ere oe ere cae circ pie sloe oie tenn aoe one Qalee 
INFERATISTOOLOE Goana on ON oo abot ODEO OCU GAD ICEIOS BRE TIS ne Or nae ne Near RE GAs ricinerie 27, 839 
ING we runs Wic omen eccrine ere crest ee stoenists rasa alain wie winte ienelone Sateuorsvoisaleiae mel Bare Orem emotes 22,632 
CUED ECON ee ee eats Pee Sess ole aVete occ layan btu Sicset ahd-a hem atereveve’ steers 178,108 
COS ER STOR BING NOG Ob HOB SSO GEDOD.S CARO OD ea See TT Re tice Pan ners aR, Fares ne 188,300 
WE ETO yb Saccdatn BOS BSBA She bie SORES CODE OOF SEDO C Onn COCO ee EAAr Dt antincceaurris 19,041 
Saskatchewan warren tacrerteete ce cer creiic cs ccsicretete avavehaues orelats tele sre siete ave sie, sictatsiote micisiee orem gio 10,129 
EAU OT LE eee tee eae ar oni ces isi w ai ake oie ris: o ateto che satchare tid sugrelaraiw eve slereuatete t's efeiuator svete craters 24,684 
Bripishweolumpiasancluaing wy Ukone LerricOby,) sie oe sieeee o cle olemieieicis ecto clotsiere eioetaisisterere is eieictere 53,076 
otal mC anada + Septem DerplOG4. er crcnys  cteo ete stovels. co ciayare re t,syslos cists siete er nisisisvevereis anv eisiavece,s 538,557 
Motale@anada cA USUSt IGE = ack, c cts celaa-o ns safe retale «.d + clevcleevere opieveie state’ c elere sha, stavererers. vslers 557,793 
otal Canada sceptem ber. | 00a tascitere sete cis Homie oid es rie eretdie «\oielaterersiots/e ojerettncterere sia < eters 532, 124 


*“Weeks paid”’ represents the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Amount 


of 
Benefit 
are 


281,507 
44,197 
634, 439 
492,868 
4,280, 292 
4,497,126 
440,954 
228,319 
603 , 206 
1,289,055 


12,791,963 


13,198,559 
12,527,626 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health Recre- 


; Tobacco 
ours : F Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing tation 2! (Parsonel mad Pepe 
Care Reading 
IGG =aY Gar caine eae airs cae 126.5 PAL. a 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
1960 = Garicteae ce tcah sates foes a 128.0 A22e2 13250 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
AGG T= ViCAT irre oh snes oeisioee horns a 129.2 124.0 BBY Ae 140.6 toons 146.1 1Gicc 
1962 =Car snp ie.ceicvelee sioale erste 130.7 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 
LQG B= Cars: ereprteets tet sisters: « 133.0 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 
19683—November.............ceee. 134.0 130.8 136.9 118.7 141.2 164.8 151.0 118.5 
December tae rest ades orice. 134.2 131.4 137.0 118.9 140.6 165.4 151.4 118.5 
1964——January css enscnieees te ciewiced 134.2 131.4 137.3 ils 7pei7/ 141.1 165.4 152.1 118.5 
Hie DI VAs yesrcoretovel st oro ae eee tote 134.5 131.3 legen ilies: 142.6 185.4 15253 119.4 
Marcha sac wet iene ene thee 134.6 Ties 137.5 118.6 143.0 165.4 NEPAL 119.4 
April eats eee eee. 135.0 131.8 137.8 119.1 142.8 166.5 151.0 119.5 
BY ee ees eee 135.0 131.2 138.3 118.7 142.4 167.3 151.5 120.2 
JUNC Lar ad ee tee ee 13550 132.5 138.4 119.0 142.0 167.3 151.4 120.2 
ULL Se eee ac nays ate ee cant tee 136.2 135.4 138.7 119.0 141.6 16ces 151.5 120.2 
IATICUSEL Snes eee Gam coal: 136.1 135.1 138.7 118.9 141.4 167.5 ily 120.2 
Pepuemiberasss eae assets. 135.6 132.7 138.9 119.4 141.6 167.7 150.9 120.2 
Wetober. eee anceen 135.6 131.0 139.2 120.7 141.4 170.4 Hila (L 121.4 
INOVEMIDCrAee eee ee etnete ace 135.9 132.0 139.3 120.9 141.4 WAU 15253 121.6 


Nore: 1959 and 1960 figures are 1947-48 weighted; figures for 1961 et seq are 1957 weighted. 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1964 


(1949=100) 
6ea_*w_“$2wow_—_eos=eoOOwx—xws—esaoaw@Tswo0Tes=«qoaoma=aoao_—oo eee 
All-Items Health | Recrea- 





‘ p Trans- ae Hon Tobacco 

October| Sept. | October Food | Housing | Clothing eed Personal] and ee 1 
1963 1964 1964 zon Care | Reading | ***©°2° 
[St. John’s, Nfld...... 120.3 121.9 121.8 117.0 116.0 115.6 121.4 164.1 147.3 Hoes 
Halifax bs cae e aS oyicae 131.2 132.4 1315) 124.2 T3377; 130.9 135.4 168.2 168.5 12573 
Saint Jonna eee ee. 133.0 135.3 134.6 130.8 133.6 127.5 141.7 189.2 153.4 125.4 
Montreal!= 5) > ewe, © 133.4 T3532 By 136.0 eae 7 ste 157.9 182.1 151.0 124.8 
Ottawa daemons 134.7 136.6 135.6 130.8 S720 125.5 156.2 174.8 147.0 126.5 
Toronto ee ee hc rc mk oe 135.0 W755 186.7 129.5 140.6 126.4 139.0 167.0 187.5 124.3 
Winnipeg....... Dae ne 130.6 13258 132.0 128.7 128.8 126.8 134.6 186.5 142.0 128.3 
Saskatoon-Regina...... 128.6 130.4 129.7 128.0 128.7 132.5 133.8 148.9 146.4 120.9 
Edmonton-Calgary..... Wa fal 128.9 128.0 122.7 127.1 129.0 128.9 170.5 144.0 120.9 
WV ANGOLV CEE pea 131.8 Sy) 1 132.6 129.3 135.9 123.0 139.6 155.8 148.8 12352 

a ae ee eee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


[1]St. John’s index on the base June 1951~100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and lockouts 
which amount to ten or more man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the union directly 
involved in the disputes leadirig to the work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series, see page 1164. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1959-1964 


Eee Ss eee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 








Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year x oe Month Strikes and Workers Per Coavet 
Ss 5: eee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

TOR etme tere Sinie sicicts are ieiere cuetehe ercinatelere Sievelata's 201 216 95,120 2,226,890 0.19 

TOGO. cess ania cic oss otic aeteve Rice icieie cts ol etets wreisierete 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 

Re ee ai. clas Sloe COSTE Ce LOTTO ORI OOIDS CDOs a 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 

Ty daw ate. Areins. Ren ce SRE ROC OGIO CIE OD ob Goan oer 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 0.11 

TOGS Ree end cs ae eee etna Re peer ateare ae 318 332 83 , 428 917,140 0.07 

1963 OCtOberse eee home aise enclose mereetcens siete sr: 51 83 26, 625 143,980 Ont 

In Kohedave 0 of) Ga Oe OREO PaO MODOC of Ph OH oI 11 42 5,761 46,560 0.04 

WDBCEMDOD Aico te ekemiccis oars eclahsiorere sere 11 29 4,218 35,770 0.03 

+1 9640 Janay nc nce cess cee rete ciate waleipelentnrts 13 29 cl a a 
LVA Sy al h eae oor eae KoRrammoniaa so cee ocar 24 46 ; ; 3 

March. if Sr re ee en mens temreere cr: 24 50 7,142 92,450 0.08 

rile eet rcs ner noes ane ceette ae’: 17 41 8,617 88,900 0.08 

1 ae erate eee iteh a AOAC OCLs Gntncos 15 35 7,488 63,700 0.06 

DAT bats ati) eee ee Ane GODS oma IGo Dera 46 66 15,148 195,680 0.16 

Ap batcba ceo binaamee es ow ounCHOD Ub Saarar a 38 12 18,183 147,710 0.12 

JANI ro ite weeciSawidicadiben odd cay Sie ae GopIOes 36 68 11,418 108, 200 0.10 

SODtEMDD EIS: seer sieew sicher eters sIehs ofetares= 26 63 9,039 104,010 0.09 

OtLGHEL Nee ieee one cite ole overt eseteisia oiasts 30 60 10,593 101,580 0.09 


I S 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
OCTOBER 1964, BY INDUSTRY OCTOBER 1964, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 














Strikes | Workers Man- ee Workers Man- 





Industry if Laat Involved| Days Jurisdiction L aE eats Involved| Days 
IW OTESULVau nse ee iets = a6 1 350 700 ING pla LI Ola ks waned alleoconan a6 diacs aque ancildoeasodnor 
WM iries hi eee res cts crea ls alc we crake le abe psrereyets ic [eran sreterene ais Prince udwar cdi .slard melee yee, |stats ecelimeeceeciet 
Manufacturing............. 42 7,936 93,790 INGIVIEES GO blaeen ee eieee Ccieite I hevartcte <retevel 5 SesartacucaetllPresseterneiauanre 
(ONSTTUCUION eet es.: ails 5 395 920 ING WES EUDS WAC Kose seer iete te | Sete a tierra er wey = sue Gyous|| some seiegeers 
Transpn. & utilities....... 8 1,399 4,260 QusbEC.odecn seasons ce ss 11 2,927 40,100 
TT RAGC.iae Mieke skeet aac 3 93 230 Ontario. pee couch oscieeoe 31 5,395 48,510 
Ear aeita CO rere oa crcxexsecl lcs avd, sieKS iterate tcat ess 79\ohetebal| for ectcsrecszs acces Manitoba... castaserns ot ee 1 4 430 
Sar CON RT eax cpcrctengllisar one te cars | (eleter ecstasy obo inveterate rsa reyette Saskatchewan............. 1 43 470 
Public administration..... i 420 1,680 TUT RY 6 tous Cysts Sess OP RCIET Co Breo bcs cts Ce (a PET toed Later ee elioy rei 
| ———___ |—————_ British Columbia..--..-+.: 9 659 7,700 
All industries......... 60 10, 593 101, 580 Pedals cone dos ken tana if 1,515 4,370 
All jurisdictions....... 60 10,593 | 101,580 


i 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1964 


(Preliminary) 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


FORESTRY 
The KVP Company, 
Espanola, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING 

Rubber 

National Rubber and 
Pneuco Machinery, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Wood 

Lachute Lumber & Mill- 
Work, 

Lachute and Brownsburg, 
Que. 


Paper 
Standard Paper Box, 
Montreal, Que. 


Printing and Publishing 
La Presse, 
Montreal, Que. 


The Star, Telegram and 
Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Primary Metals 

Wolverine Tube (Div. of 
Calumet Hecla of Can- 
ada), 

London, Ont. 


Aluminum Company of 
Canada, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Steel Company of Canada, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Machinery 

Hamilton Gear and 
Machine, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment 
Canadian Kenworth, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


Ford Motor Company, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Electrical Products 
Lanark Manufacturing, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


A. Belanger Ltd., 
Montmagny, Que. 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 

Concreters Ready-Mix, 

Montreal and area, Que. 


1162 














Duration in Starting 
Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Union Workers — = 
Involved October| Accu Termi- Result 
ctober nation 
mulate Tate 
Carpenters Loc. 2537 350 700 700 | Oct. 29 |Transfer of two workers to 
(APL-CIO/CLO) PS S28) eee ae er es) ae eee other job classifications at 
lower wages~ 
Rubber Workers Loc. 750 212 | 4,450 | 5,040 | Sep. 28 |Wages, hours ,union security, 
(AFT-CIO/CLG) ilies 2 Piel seh 0 edad ee irrevocable check-off~ 
Carpenters Loc. 3047 113 110 110 | Oct. 30 | Wages, closed shop~3¢ an hr. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Nov. 2 |increase over a 3-yr. con- 
tract, acceptance of Rand 
formula 
Printing Federation 200 | 4,200 | 21,200 | June 1 |Wages~ 
(CNTU) ae, eenle |) Seana “al ae eee 
Typographical Union 1,200 | 25,200 |123,600 | June 3 |Automation, hours, sick 
Loe. 145) eae i Seats |) Ua ae Gn eres tae leave, vacations, apprentice 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) rates~ 
Typographical Union 891 | 18,710 | 70,810 | July 9 |Working conditions as affec- 
Loés.Qband B= fe meg me fees ey we | CO eee ted by computers~ 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Workers Loc. 27 115 | 2,420] 5,970 | Aug. 19 |Wages, other improvements 
(AVI-CIO/CLO)R© (eal) f° 9 [:ak a) T° SePeatees tone ~ 
Machinists Loc. 54 351 | 5,790} 5,790 | Oct. 1 |Wages; contracting out; job 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 27 {jurisdiction clause in agree- 
ment~6¢ an hr. increase in 
each of the next two years, 
plus bonus to higher graded 
employees of 2¢ an hr. in lst 
yr. only. 
Steelworkers Loc. 3749 114 170 170 | Oct. 28 | Refusal to grant leave of ab- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 29 |sence to an employee~ 
Acceptance of company pro- 
posal to extend overtime to 
cover time lost while on 
union business. 
Moulders Loe. 28 168 340 420 | Sep. 30 |Wages~3% increase retro- 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) Oct. 4 Jactive to June 10, 1964, a 
further increase June 10, 1965 
for a two yr. agreement. 
Machinists Loe. 1857 300 | 6,300 |} 6,800 | Oct. 1 |Wages, overtime, holidays~ 
(ANI-CIO/CLO I fl aieem a ch) meta (1) Gea gee tae, 
Auto Workers Loc. 707 2,000 | 1,000} 1,000 | Oct. 30 |Misunderstanding of radio 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) (300) Oct. 31 Jannouncement~ Return of 
workers. 
U.E. Loc. 543 (Ind.) 340 | 7,140 | 14,700 | Aug. 31 |Wages, working conditions, 
oaneuedsiouane seniority provisions~ 
Metal Trades’ 300 600 600 | Oct. 28 | Dismissal of one employee~ 
Federation (CNTU) Oct. 30 | Return of workers. 
Teamsters Loc. 903 177 620 620 | Oct. 9 |Interpretation and applica- 
(ind.) Oct. 15 |tion of certain clauses in 


THE 





agreement~ Return of work- 
ers on instruction of union. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1964 


(Preliminary) 


 — 
eee 


Industry 


Employer Union 


Location 





Painters Loe. 1135 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Assoc. de l’Industrie du 
Verre plat de Quebec, 
Montreal, Que. 


CoNnsTRUCTION ’ 
Louisbourg Restoration |Louisbourg Employees 
Project,* Assoc. (Ind.) 


Louisbourg, N.S. 


Plumbers Loc. 170 


Tide Bay Construction, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Annacis Island, B.C. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 

Transportation 

Five stevedoring 
companies, 

Toronto, Ont. 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Trainmen, Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) and 
Locomotive Engineers 
(Ind.) 


Canadian National 
Railways,* 
Capreol, Ont. 


Nfld. Employers’ Assoc.,*| Longshoremen’s 
St. John’s, Nfld. Protective Union 


Pusrtic ADMINISTRATION 
Local Administration 
Township of Etobicoke, 


Public Pa ae Loe. 
Etobicoke, Ont. ) 


185 (CL 


Workers 
Involved 


160 


191 


600 


108 


550 


420 


Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 

October Milated 

7,500 | 7,500 
480 480 
190 190 
1,070 1,070 
230 230 
2,160 | 2,160 
1,680 | 1,680 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 16 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 27 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 15 
Oct. 21 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~ Return of workers 
pending signing of agreement. 


Wages, travelling time~ Re- 
turn of workers pending 
further discussions. 


Wages, union security ~~ Wage 
increases, agreement on me- 
thod of handling grievances. 


Alleged violation of working 
rules by some members~ 
Return of workers, matters 
to be discussed. 


Change in divisional point~ 
Return of workers with pro- 
posal to delay plans. 


Failure to accept terms of the 
McKinnon report~ 


Wages, vacations, job secur- 
ity ~10¢ an hr. increase retro- 
active to Feb. 1, 1964, 10¢ 
Feb. 1, 1965; four weeks 
vacation after 20 years, job 
security for those with two 
or more years seniority. 


a ee 


*Federal jurisdiction. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Technicai Note to “G’ Tables 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour 
on the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The first three tables in 
this section cover strikes and lockouts which 
amount to ten or more man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 

The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on_ strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly totals, 
but adjustments are made for changes reported 
in the number of workers involved in work 
stoppages extending over two or more months. 
Workers indirectly affected, such as_ those 
laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are 
not included in the data on workers involved. 
Their number, however, if any, is shown in 
parentheses for the major work stoppages listed 
in Table G-4. The data in parentheses are 
those reported at an early stage of the work 
stoppage, and they refer only to the plant 
or premises at which the stoppage occurred. 

Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
aS a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 
terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 


productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. (1960). 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 

Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved or concerned in the dispute, number of 
workers involved, duration in man-days, starting 
date (the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms of 
settlement of major issues where a settlement 
was reached when the work stoppage ter- 
minated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 

While the methods used to obtain data on 
work stoppages preclude the likelihood of 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently the 
information in this section may not be accurate 
in all respects. 
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